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OOKING and baking machines 
de luxe—ranges which in their 
beauty, marvelous simplicity of 
operation and fuel economies, are 
equalled only by the quality of the 
goodies which come from their 
ovens and cooking tops—goodies, 
simply unsurpassed. 
Burn three fuels, gas, coal or wood 
—keep kitchen cool in summer, 
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warm in winter—reduce fuel bills 
10% to 405 — save furnace coal. End 
stove blackening. Three ranges at 
practically the price of one. Glisten- 
ing, durable, sanitary porcelain 
enameled finish. Pearl gray, blue or 
black. 

Backed by 75 years’ experience. 
Ask your dealer to demonstrate. 
Write us for booklet. 


Made of “ ARMCO"' Ingot Iron 


Sanitary 


Porcelain Enameled 
COMBINATION RANGES 


The Buck’s Stove & Range Company, Saint Louis, Missouri 
Pacific Coast Office, Furniture Exchange, San Francisco, Calif. 


ESTABLISHED 1946—AMERICA'S FOREMOST MAKERS OF GAS, COAL, 
WOOD AND OIL HEATING AND COOKING STOVES -AND FURNACES 
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e worlds best guide book 
|! to the enjoyment of music | 
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Are you familiar with the story of the opera 
of Rigoletto? Of Faust? Of Pagliacci? 


Do you know the national airs of Denmark 
and China? 


Do you know which Kipling ballads have 
been set to music? 


Did you know that Chopin was pronounced 
a genius at eight years of age? 


Information on all these subjects is to be found 
within the 510 pages of the Victor Record catalog. It 
presents in alphabetical order, cross indexed, the thou- 
sands of.Victor Records which comprise the greatest 
library of music in all the world. But besides that it 
abounds with interesting musical knowledge which 
adds greatly to your enjoyment of all music. It is a 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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This trademark and the trademarked word book every music-lover will want, and there is a copy 
MEC UM our products. Look for you at your Victor dealer’s. Or write to us and we 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. ' will gladly mail a copy to you. 
Camden, N. J. Jl 
b a 
Victor Talking Machine Company, 
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Get a esh start 


Ifyou’reinthewrong job-start fresh. 

Learn how to do what you wish 
you knew how to do. 

Get that second chance you've 
been looking for! 

Learn to be an expert at a ‘‘tech- 
nical" job—with the better pay that 
comes to a skilled man. 

Whatif youhaven't had theschool- 


ing necessary? The Army school will 
teach you almost anything from 
grammar school studies to one of a 
hundred trades. You earn a good 
living while you're learning. You 
get out of the old rut into new, 
pleasant surroundings. You make 
new friends and find new oppor- 
tunities. 


THE (03) ARMY TEACHES TRADES 
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STEAMSHIP LINE 


Philadelphia 
St. Lowis Mobile 


Baltimore 
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. Westclox 


Four good ways to get up 
in the business world 


ALK to most any big busi- 

ness man and he’ll tell you 
that a big part of his success came 
from being at the right place at 
the right time. 

Particularly, being on the job 
mornings has a lot to do with the 
kind of work you deliver that day. 
You know how that is: how some 
fellows spend all day trying to 
catch up with themselves after a 
late start. 

A good alarm clock—if you let 
it have its way in the morning— 


will havea lot to do with the salary 
increase that comes your way at 
the end of the year. 

If you don’t have that kind of 
an understanding with a good 
clock, right now is a good time 
to start. . 

And choose one with the trade- 
mark, Westclox, on the dial. Any 
one of them—Big Ben, America, 
Baby Ben or Sleep-Meter will do 
the work. They’re all made right 
to make good. And they'll help 
you do the same thing. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o° Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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The American Magazine 
January, 1921 


JOHN M. SIDDALL, Editor 
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PICKING PEOPLE FOR "WHO'S WHO" 
Illustrated with a photograph 


WHY DO SO MANY MEN NEVER AMOUNT TO ANYTHING? B. C. FORBES 
Illustrated with photographs 


SID SAYS: Do you sleep 8 hours—or 24? 


LETTY—THE GRABBER 
Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood 


HERE IS A WONDERFUL MAN YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


WILLIAM HOOD 
Portraits in Alco Gravure 


BIG BILL EDWARDS 
A portrait in Alco Gravure 


WEIGHS 300 POUNDS—BUT SAYS. HE ISN'T FAT! FRANK WARD O'MALLEY 


LOVE SETS THE ALARM CLOCK ROY P. CHURCHILL 
Illustrations by Arthur Litle 


CAN'T YOU FIND THE KEYHOLE? S. A. SOCHOCKY, M. D., Ph. D. 
Illustrated with photographe i 
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THE FORK IRVING BACHELLER 
PKS i with a photograph 


THE MOST IMPORTANT DECISION I EVER MADE 
Prize contest announcement 


GRANDMA CUTCHEON—DETECTIVE CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 
Illustrations by Paul Meylan 


DON’T BE AN “EASY MARK” ` MARY B. MULLETT 


THREE MEMBERS OF THE BRADY FAMILY 
Portraits in Alco Gravure 


GEORGE F. JOHNSON 
A portrait in Alco Gravure 


GEORGE F. JOHNSON AND HIS “SQUARE-DEAL TOWNS” GEORGE MORTIMER 


BUTTERFLY SO BRIGHT x MARCIA ELKIN 
Illustrations by Lejaren a Hiller 


WHY DO FAMILIES QUARREL? 


MARRIED? A novel (continued) MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 
Marcia Married by Long Distance Telephone 
Illustrations by Leslie L. Benson 


INTERESTING PEOPLE . 
Joe Knowles Article by Fred Lockley 
Verne Sandell Article by H. A. Moore 
Erma and Margaret Peterson Article by Wright Wenrich 


THE ONE WHO TAUGHT ME MY MOST VALUABLE LESSON 
1st Prize—‘‘You Shall Not Steal” 
2d Prize—The Man Who Told Me What to Read 
3d Prize—Humanizing a Man-Hater 


THE FAMILY'S MONEY 
The Understanding Wife Who Has Been a Business Woman 
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// ABIES the world over are happier and healthier 


because of Ivory Soap. 


Its pure, mild, velvety lather always feels cool and 
soothing to baby's tender skin— gives him the perfect 
body comfort that is as important to his well-being as 
is cleanliness itself. 


IVORY SOAP 9952 PURE 


IT FLOATS 


The manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory 
Soap Flakes also make the i 
household soaps: P and G The Naph- 
tha Soap, Star Soap, and Star Naphtha 
Washing Powder, thus enabling the house- 
keeper to use a Procter & Gamble high 
quality soap for every purpose. 
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Picking People For 
"Who's Who" 


There are the ^want-to-get-ins" and the *want-to-keep-outs"—also 
the "don't-cares," and the people who want to boost their 
friends. In which class do you belong? 


EALIZING that ‘‘ Who's Who" must be a gold mine of interesting 
information about human nature—its vanity sometimes, its 
great modesty in other cases, its jealousies on the one hand, and its 
unselfish admirations on the other—the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
Magazine sent the writer of the following interview to see Mr. 
ublisher of “‘Who’s Who in America.” That was a year 
quis agreed that the book was a mine of human interest, 


Marquis, 
ago. Mr. 


office. 


but said that he never had dug into it to get the material. He 
promised to do this at once; and the interview printed here is the 
result of months of work in studying and analyzing the records in his 


It is interesting, not only because of the side lights on human 
nature, but, also, becaus? of the facts and figures presented. 


Tue Eprrtor. 


An Interview with Albert Nelson Marquis 
As Reported by Allison Gray 


O FAR as “Who's Who in America” 
is concerned, each of you who 
read this article must belong in 
one of two classes: either you are 
in the book, or you are not in it. 

Possibly you are one of the 23,443 men 
and women included in the latest edition. 
But of course the odds are that you are 
one of the 105,000,000 whose names do 
not appear in its pages. 

Twenty years of publishing these lists 
of notable persons have made me feel 
sometimes that people might be divided 
into two other classes: they are the “want- 
t -ins" and the “want-to-keep-outs.” 

fa fact, I can go a step further and add 
two more groups: "the don't-cares"—the 
people who seem indifferent about it— 
id. finally, the people who try to get 
somebody else into the book. 

I have had experiences with all of these 
classes; experiences that were sometimes 
amusing, sometimes irritating, sometimes 
even inspiring. If we included all the peo- 
ple who want to get into the book, or 
whose friends try to get them in, we should 
have to print a set of volumes instead of a 
single one, even though that one does 
contain 3,302 pages. 

Talk about human nature! We have 
had wonderful glimpses of modesty 
coupled with greatness, and of vanity 
joined with littleness. We have found the 
man who is jealous of his wife because she 


is in "Who's Who," while he is denied ad- 
mission. We have encountered the envi- 
ous business man, or professional man, 
who resents the fact that some other 
member of his firm is in and he is not. 
Sometimes a citizen of a community 


prea sarcastically because certain of 


is fellow citizens are admitted to the 
record. He usually explains that he 
doesn’t care whether he is in it or not. 
But I believe you would take that state- 
ment, as I do, with a grain of salt. For as 
the years have gone by, the want-to-get- 
ins have steadily increased and the want- 
to-keep-outs have diminished almost to 
the vanishing point. 

Of all the people with whom we have 
had to deal, Tühink the big business man 
used to be the hardest to get. We have 
sent as many as seven or eight requests to 
one of these men before receiving any re- 
sponse. When the information did come, 
it was usually accompanied with an apolo- 
getic note saying hi the man had in- 
tended to send it earlier, but that it had 
slipped his mind. 

At the time of the early editions of the 
volume, this sort of thing happened be- 
cause some people misunderstood its pur- 
pose and character. Occasionally, when 
a prominent man received our request for 
a sketch of himself, he shied at giving it, 
because he thought it would be followed 
by another request, say for five hundred 


dollars, for the privilege of being “written 
up." Such men were accustomed to that 
kind of thing. In time, they found not 
only that no such request would be made, 
but, also, that no one could buy his way ` 
into Who's Who in America.” 
Although there is a standing notice in 
the book which says, “Not a single sketch 
has been paid for—and none can be paid 


for," some persons still seem to think they 


can buy their way in. The enterprisin 
promoter of a large corporation, whic 
was trying to sell its stock to the public, 
wrote asking for the “conditions” on: 
which names were accepted. My re- 
sponse was evidently a surprise to him; 
but he was not discou e came 
back with an offer of two thousand five 
hundred dollars of preferred stock in his 
company, which he explained was “worth 
its full hc value.” Needless to say, he 
received another surprise when his offer 
was curtly refused. 

Numerous similar offers have been 
made, sometimes openly, sometimes only 
delicately paris jag é recall one case in 
which money figured, although in quite 
another way. The man was a world- 
renowned manufacturer, whose sketch 
had appeared, with his sanction, in several 
editions of the book. 

As usual, we sent him a copy of the 
sketch, to be revised for a new edition. 
And he certainly revised it! He cut the 


7 
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three hundred words down to less than 
thirty, leaving only the bare details of date 
and place of birth, parentage, marriage, 
and address. Why he did this, I never 
could understand. But what puzzled me 
still more was that he enclosed a one-hun- 
dred-dollar bank note! It was returned to 
him. But I never could make out why it 
was sent. 

Dr. Mary Walker, the famous advocate 
of dress reform in the shape of trousers for 
women, stubbornly declined for years to 
furnish us the facts for a sketch. How- 
ever, she really belonged in the book, so I 
continued my appeals until I received 
from her a defiant lee in which she said 
she would furnish the desired information 
if [ would pay for it! We therefore gave 
her up as hopeless. 


WHEN we sent a request to James J. 
Hill, the great railroad man, for a 
sketch to appear in the first cdition, his 
secretary wrote: “I beg to state that Mr. 
Hill objects to any sketch of himself being 
published in any book, newspaper, or maga- 
zine of any kind." His name unquestion- 
ably belonged in “Who’s Who," so we 
included it, merely adding the date and 
place of his birth, after securing the requi+ 
site data from a reliable source. 

Probably that was a case where the 
purpose of the book was misunderstood. 
Save for that first curt refusal, Mr. Hill 
paid no attention to our requests until 
several editions of the book had appeared. 
But finally, when we again sent him a 
sketch to be revised, or approved, it came 
back, endorsed by his secretary: “Ap- 


pears to be correct as far as it goes.” And. 


the next one sent him was carefully re- 
vised, proofs were requested beiure rint- 
ing, and everything was made easy for us. 

Ohio C. Barber, the match magnate, 
was obstinate to the last. Our courteous 
requests were ignored. Appealing letters 
failed to move him. He went right on 
sawing wood—for matches; and saying 
nothing—for publication. Of course, Mr. 
Barber rose fou obscurity. He was a 
self-made man. But I do not think that 
this fact accounted for his reluctance to 
furnish a sketch of his life. In some cases 
we do find a tendency to gloss over the 
humble beginnings of a big man's career, 
but this is not at all common. In fact, 
some men are ineo mpromi ng in wanting 
the truth told, even in small details. 

Oliver Max Gardner, now lieutenant 
governor of North Carolina, is an example 
of this uncompromising honesty. He filled 
out and returned the blank we sent him; 
but later wrote: “I failed to state that in 
1898, during the Spanish-American War, 
I served as teamster for the Second Illinois 
Regiment.” 

d do not mean that his service as team- 
ster was not a creditable one. But the 
kind of thing a vain man would have 
wanted in his record would be something 
to the effect that he had been a colonel or 
a major general. 

The late Charles T. Yerkes frankly in- 
cluded in his sketch the fact that early in 
his career he had been sentenced to prison 
for misappropriation of public funds. 
However, he also included the information 
that he had been pardoned, the courts 
having decided that he was wrongly con- 
victed. Still, many men would have 
omitted the whole thing. 

Caleb Powers, of Kentucky, included 
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in his sketch the fact that he was arrested 
for the killing of William Goebel, Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, and that he 
served over eight years in jail. But, after 
his release, he served almost as long in 
Congress; so perhaps he thought that one 
offset the other. 

As a rule, men of real importance are 
concerned about just one thing—that the 
facts, as printed, shall be correct. By re- 
ferring to his sketch you will find that 
Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, who is 
famous as an orator, United States sena- 
tor, and historian, began at twelve as a 

low boy, was later a railroad laborer, 
ogger and teamster, all of which informa- 
tion he gladly furnished. 

Charles M. Schwab does not hesitate to 
say that as a boy he drove stage, and that 
his next job was that of stake driver for 
an engineering corps. In 1897, he became 
president of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
and is now chairman of the board of the 

reat Bethlehem Steel Corporation. But 
e stated his humble beginnings quite as 
frankly as he did his later honors. 

Marshall P. Wilder, the well-known 
lecturer, began as a peddler; C. S. Morey, 
president of the Great Western Sugar 
Company, with ten factories, began as a 
porter; Henry L. Doherty, head of a great 
group of public utilit organizations, lets 
readers of Who's Who" know that he 
started as an office boy; David W. Davis, 
now governor of Idaho, began at twelve 
years of age as a coal miner. The list of 
men who are justly proud of their humble 
beginnings and who have won a place for 
themselves among America’s great men is 
a long one. , 

Occasionally someone crops up who has 
tried to claim an honor to which he is not 
entitled. One man declared that he was 
the author of a well-known poem. He 
made this claim in the sketch he sent us, 
written by himself, and the statement was 
printed as he wrote it. Later, the claim 
was disputed and investigation proved 
that the man had not written the poem. 

Another man, in giving the list of his 
“titles,” claimed to have been the presi- 
dent of a big metropolitan club. This 
statement was printed in his sketch; but 
later we received from him an urgent a 

eal for the return of the blank which he 
ad filled out with his own hand. 

We found that he never had been presi- 
dent of the club he had mentioned, and 
the obvious conclusion was that he wanted 
to get back his written statement that he 
had held that office. He could then claim 
that the "mistake" had been made by us, 
not by himself. 


WE NEVER allow the original papers 
which come to us to go out of our 
keeping. A blank which has been filled in 
by a person, a signed sketch, or one that 
has received the “O. K." of its subject, 
becomes part of our files. 

The following incident will illustrate 
some of the difficulties that are necessarily 
encountered by the editor of a work of 
this kind: Not long ago I received tele- 
grams from the editors of three newspa- 
pers in a distant state, asking whether the 
date of birth given in the sketch of a cer- 
tain man had been furnished by the man 
himself, who, it transpired, was a candi- 
date for office. If the date of birth was as 
it appeared in "Who's Who in America,” 
he would have been subject to draft during 


the war. Evidently his political oppo- 
nents meant to use this circumstance 
against him. 

The original papers disclosed that he 
had given, over his own signature, the 
date of birth as printed. believe he 
claimed he had made a mistake in giving 
us the date. 

This item, the date of birth, is the one 
about which some people are most reluc- 
tant to be frank. A good: many women, 
and some men, decline to furnish it at all. 
Some of them give the wrong date—al- 
ways setting it forward so as to make 
themselves appear younger, forgetting the 
embarrassments which usually result 
from such inaccurate statements. Some 
women cut out all dates, even that of 
their marriage, so that no one will be able 
to figure out their approximate age by 
comparison. 

_A prominent actress, who had furnished 
her birth date for our early editions, asked 
later to have it omitted. She said that 
she was playing very youthful parts, and 
that it would destroy people's interest if 
they knew she was over thirty years of 
age. A well-known club woman wanted 
all dates eliminated, except that of mar- 
riage. 

“I hope you will do this," she wrote, “as 
I do not wish to advertise the disparity in 
age between myself and my husband." 


ANOTHER woman wanted her age 
omitted, after she had been elected to a 
public office. A celebrated woman writer 
returned her sketch, with her personal '*O. 
K.,” for several editions. Then she evi- 
dently began to feel the pangs of depart- 
ing youth, for she suddenly insisted a a 
mistake of seven years had been made. 

“The error must have crept in through 
the mistake of my secretary while I was 
abroad,” she said. 

One lady wrote: “I am not young 
enough to be careless, nor old enough to 
be reckless.” That was a very wise "'size- 
up” of the situation. Another wrote on 
the date-of-birth line in the blank: “Have 
decided not to be born.” People some- 
times write in that space such comments 
as “Not necessary;” or, "Leave out." On 
this date-of-birth line, one womgn wrote: 
“Racks and thumbscrews could not ex- 
tort itl" A woman physician wrote: “For 
business reasons, I withhold the date of 
my birth, as I look younger than I am.” 

As for the men—well, some of them are 
age-shy, too. A clergyman came to the 
office of "Who's Who in America” one 
time and asked to have his age omitted, 


.because, as he rather sadly explained, 


“The churches are not looking for men 
who have passed the age of sixty." He 
was not the only man of his calling who 
has made a similar request. 

A professional man of decidedly mature 
years married a very young woman, and 
thereupon sent us a new sketch of himself 
in which he had calmly moved all dates 
ten years ahead! We responded with a 
letter stating that '"Who's Who” aimed to 
publish facts; and that if in that particular 
case, the correct dates could not appear, 
the sketch would be omitted. He agreed 
that we were right, and the dates were not 
changed. 

Only recently I encountered what 
seemed to me the most curious case of all. 
One of the greatest captains of industry in 
this country has been in "Who's Who in 
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America" repeatedly; and always the date 
of his birth has appeared in the sketch. 
For the present edition, however, he sent 
a revised sketch with the date of birth 
omitted. There could be no business or 
professional reason for this omission, as 
in the case of the clergymen I mentioned. 
'The only explanation would seem to be 
undue personal sensitiveness. 

Another item which many persons want 
left out is reference to divorce. One man 
wrote: 

*[ was married in 1890 and divorced in 
1898. I was, and still am, utterly unwill- 
ing to let that creature's name appear in 
my biography. Silence is the charitable 
cover for errors and misfortunes. I think 
that the great number of divorced and 
separated men in our country will be un- 
willing to give their marriage data. I am 
willing that in your next edition you say: 
‘Married, 1890; divorced, 1898.’ But 
that is the most that I am willing should 
appear.” 

is wishes were respected, and “that 
creature’s” name was omitted. 

HERE have been a very few persons 

who, for some inexplicable reason, were 
so anxious to keep out of public notice 
that they said they would “positively for- 
bid” the publication of any data about 
birth, marriage, or divorce. This is an 
amusing position for them to take. No 
one can “forbid” the publication of a 
statement of fact. 

The want-to-keep-outs are amusing; 
but I think the want-to-get-ins are more 
so. One day a stranger called and in- 
formed me rather belligerently that he 
“ought to-be” in with the notables and, 
“What are you going to do about it?” I 
invited him to give his credentials, so to 
speak; but even as his own press agent he 
could not present any just claim for ad- 
mission. É 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “I’m going to be 
in! Here, in the book, is a sketch of a 
man in the same line of business I'm in. 
I am just as good a man as he is. And if 
you don't put me in the book, too, Pil 
mandamus you, and compel you to put 
me in!” 

He departed in great indignation; but 
nothing was heard from his mandamus. 

Not long ago, a gentleman called, and 
with a half-ashamed, half-defiant expres- 
sion, said that his wife Clara—but that is 
not her name—was in “Who’s Who," and 
that he was getting pretty tired of being 
known as “Clara’s husband.” The only 
' way he could see to redeem himself was to 
“get in," too. 

I asked if he had the necessary qualifi- 
cations. Well, no; but his wife was in— 
and, anyway, his family was older, and 
everything—and he could furnish data to 
fill more space than she'could, and he'd 
leave an order for the next edition right 
now if his sketch would appear in it. I 
lost that order. His wife was included 
because she is the author of several books 
of note. He is simply an average business 
man, no more notable than a million 
others. 

One of my acquaintances is bothered 
because a member of his firm is in the 
book, while he himself is not. Personally, 
I would be glad to put him in, also, but I 
cannot make the list simply a roll call of 
my friends. His partner has written a 
work which has achieved a genuine repu- 
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ALBERT NELSON MARQUIS 
Twenty years ago, the first edition of *Who's Who in America,” of which Mr. 


Marquis is the publisher, appeared with 8,602 nam 
latest edition contains 23,443 names and 3,302 pages. and 827 pages. 


The 
In the accompanying 


article, Mr. Marquis tells how the names are selected, and gives some int - 
ing side lights on human nature as he has found it in ici theres of bis Merk 


tation. That is the reason he is included. 

Often I am not amused, but sincerely 
touched, by the appeals which are made in 
behalf of someone whom the writer of the 
appeal either loves or sincerely admires. 
Among such letters are many from proud 
fathers who want to see their sons in the 
company of the great and the near-great. 

* My son has just received his A. B. de- 
gree,” wrote one of these doting parents, 
“and as he is a very promising young man, 
I think he is a proper subject for *Who's 
Who. Put me down for two books if his 
sketch appears." 


BOUT the close of the war another 

father insisted that all three of his sons 
should be in “Who’s Who in America,” 
because they had served under the flag. 
Another father sent a sketch of his son for 
one edition after another, with a persist- 
ence, which, I am glad to say, was finally 
justified, for in time the son did make a 
record which admitted him to the book. 
, “I think you make a mistake in confin- 
ing your book to the living," wrote one 
lady. “My husband was one of the most 
distinguished men in his profession and 


should be included." 


“You would do well to include my son, 

who will graduate from College this 

ear," wrote a proud father. “He is a 
right boy and sure to make his mark." 

Hundreds of names are sent in by peo- 
ple who would like to see their relatives, 
friends, or the men they admire, in the 
pages of Who's Who." We investigate 
these suggestions if there seems any basis 
for them, and often find that the ple 
mentioned have a genuine right to be ad- 
mitted. ; 

As for the aspirants who present their 
own claims, their name is legion. One 
young man wrote recently saying that his 
uncle had been in *Who's Who” for years, 
and had just died. He therefore suggested 
that his own sketch appear in place of his 
uncle's. His sole claim to this honor con- 
sisted in the fact that he was the nephew 
of an illustrious personage. 

„One man of distinguished record took 
his pen in hand and wrote an eight thou- 
sand-word instalment of his autobiogra- 
phy, which brought the record down to 
the Mexican War. He mailed this to us, 
with the cheering information that the 
remainder would follow in due time. It 


did! About a (Continued on page 77) 


Why Do So Many Men Never 
. Amount to Anything? 


Thomas A. Edison, the great inventor, answers this pointed question 


Reported by B. C. Forbes 


F ANY living man has a right to 

talk on the subject of thinking and 

working, that man is Thomas A. 

Edison; for Mr. Edison is universally 

acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest thinkers and workers the world 
has ever produced. 

He did talk on this subject to me; 
not because I prompted him to speak of 
it, but because it evidently 
is one of the things about 
which he himself has done a 
good deal of thinking. 

In some of the things he 
said, he struck straight out 
from the shoulder. He did not 
mince words nor try to spare 
ne re sensibilities. But I 
believe every one of us will 
have to admit that what he 
said is true. And his criticism 
—as one would expect it to 
be, coming from him—is 
constructive criticism. In 
fact, it contained a message 
of encouragement to everyone 
who has in him the desire to 
achieve and to progress. 

“Every man has some 
forte," said Mr. Edison; 
* something he can do better 
than he can do anything else. 
Many men, however, never 
find the job they are best 
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fitted for. And often this is because the 
do not think enough. Too many men drift 
lazily into any job, suited or unsuited for 
them; and when they don’t get along well 
they ‘blame everybody and everything 
except themselves. 

* Grouches are nearly always pinheads, 
small men who have never made any 
effort to improve their mental capacity. 


RAI © new voar evisom co. 


mous. 


Here are two pictures of Thomas 
A. Edison: one taken when he was 
a twelve-year-old newsboy, 
other when he had become fa- 
Note the marvelous simi- 
larity, especially in the humorous 
smile, and in the eager interest 
and piercing intensity shown in 
his eyes. People say that the boy is 
father of the man. A look at these 
two pictures seems to prove it 


“The brain can be developed just the 
same as the muscles can be Neveloredl if 
one will only take the pains to train the 
mind to think. 

“Why do so many men never amount 
to anything? Because they don’t think!” 
said Mr. Edison with emphasis. 

We were sitting in his famous library, 
which is also his office, at his vast labor- 
atories and plant at Orange, 
New Jersey, and the great 
inventor leaned over and 
picked up a placard from a 
newly-opened package on his 
desk. 

“I’m going to have this put 
all over the plant," he said, 
as he pointed to the large- 
type words. They read: 


There is no expedient 
to which a man will not 
resort to avoid the real 


labor of thinking. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


“That is true. There is 
hardly a day that I do not 
discover how painfully true 
it is," went on Mr. Edison. 
“What progress individuals 
could make, and what prog- 
ress the world would make, 
if thinking were given proper 
consideration! It seems to 
me that not one man in a 
thousand appreciates what 
can be accomplished by train- 
ing the mind to think. 

“Tt is because they do not 
use their thinkjng powers 
that so many people have 
never developed a creditable 
mentality. The brain that 
isn't used rusts. The brain 
that is used responds. The 
brain is exactly like any other 
part of the body: it can be 
strengthened by proper ex- 
ercise, by proper use. Put 
your arm in a sling and keep 
it there for a considerable 
length of time, and, when 
you take it out, you find that 
you can't use it. In the same 


the 


way, the brain that isn't 
used suffers atrophy. 
*[ said that there is 


something every man can do, 
if he can only find out what 
that something is. Henry 
Ford has proved this. He 
has installed in his vast 
organization a system for 
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taking hold of a man who fails in one 
department, and giving him a chance in 
some other department. Where necessary 
every effort is made to discover just what 
job the man is capable of filling. 

“The result has been that very few 
men have had to be discharged, for it has 
been found that there was some kind 
of work each man could do at least 
moderately well. This wonderful system 
adopted by my friend Ford has helped 
many a man to find himself. It has put 
many a fellow on his feet. It has taken 
round pegs out of square holes and found 
around hole for them. I understand that 
last year only 120 workers out of his force 
of 50,000 were discharged. 

“Let me cite an illustration from our 
own organization of how a man can 
taught to think; and how, by doin 
enough hard thinking, he has accomplishe 


Sid Says 


something far beyond what would have 
seemed possible. 

“When I was a youth, I saved the life 
of a little boy by snatching him off a 
railway track just as a train was about 
to run over him. The boy's father was a 
telegraph operator, and to show his 
panra he taught me telegraphy. 

ears after, things did not go well with 
him and he came to see me. He told me 
that he was down and out, that apparently 
he was a lunkhead. 

“I said to him, ‘Mack, I have an order 
from a concern which wants to have a 
machine invented to do a certain thing. 
See if you can’t work it out.’ 


E TOLD me he never had invented 
anything, and he was quite sure he 
never could. I told him to go ahead and do 
his best, and that meanwhile I would give 


Sid Says: 


Do you sleep 8 hours—or 24? 
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him enough salary to keep him and his 
family alive. By and by he came to me 
with an idea. e tried it opt; but it 
didn’t work. He was discouraged; but 
I insisted that he keep right at it and see 
if he couldn’t find what was the matter, 
and then try and get around it. He did, 
and finally conceived a workable machine. 
The concern gladly paid five thousand 
dollars for it. This so encouraged him 
that he tried his hand at inventing other 
things, and became the inventor of quite 
a number of small things. 


“Now, how did this man manage to , 


accomplish the things he did? Simpl 
because he used his thinking powers. He 
didn’t succeed at first; but because of my 
urging he kept at it until he developed 
his mind sufficiently to do the job. 

“By developing your thinking powers 
you expand the (Continued on page 85) 


HEN you get up in the morning does your 
mind begin to work—or do you stay asleep 
all day long? 

Study the interview with Thomas A. Edison begin- 
ning on the opposite page. 

Big things are accomplished by people who keep 
their minds active. It isn’t a difficult thing to do— 
providing you are interested in your job. It is merely 
getting into the way of observing steadily and thinking 
hard about what you see. By and by, one fact joins 
with another fact, and an idea is born! Frequently it 
is a slow process. Sometimes it is a fast one. Usually, 
a man who forms the habit of sharp observation and 
continuous thinking gains in the speed with which he 
can produce good ideas. Let me illustrate by a very 
simple but true business story: 

A few years ago an employee of the late Robert J. 
Collier, publisher, read in his morning paper that 
President Eliot had said in an address the day before: 
“The world's best literature could be placed on a five- 
foot shelf." It was a wee little dispatch—a couple ot 
inches long. But the employee's mind was awake, and 
so was Collier's. Result—an immediate arrangement 
with Doctor Eliot to gather together what he thought 
was the world's best literature for a special set of books 
to be sold as Doctor Eliot's selection of the classics that 
everybody should read. 

I remember a vivid picture once given me of the 
activity of the mind of the late Joseph Pulitzer, who 
founded and built the New York “World.” During 
the last twenty years of his life Pulitzer was blind. But 
his mind seldom rested. With the assistance of secre- 
taries he had books and magazines and newspapers read 
to him by the hundred. Visitors came to see him and 
to talk with him. Everything that he heard or had 
read to him passed into his mind to be instantly utilized 
in connection with editing his paper. He could get 
something for the New York “World” out of reading 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets or hearing a Wagner opera. 


Why? Because he had trained himself to think, to 
keep mentally awake. 

Many men pride themselves on the ability to “leave 
their business behind them” at five o'clock. It is 
doubtful whether really successful men ever do any 
such thing. They may say that they do; but they 
don’t. You will find them alert to a good idea no 
matter when it reaches them. 

Millions do leave their business behind them. Or, 
rather, never have it with them, not even in their offices. 
They think they think, but they don’t—not really. 
That is, they do not think hard and continually about 
what they do, therefore never originate, never initiate. 

Mr. Edison lays great stress on the importance of 
observing and thinking. And he is right. In it lies the 
human being’s chance to distinguish himself from his 
fellows; for the sad fact is that most of these two-legged 
creatures that surround you are not as dangerous 
competitors as you imagine. To excel them is not 
difficult. Almost any “plain ordinary fellow” can 
jump away from the crowd—if he will only stay on 
the job and keep thinking. 

In your imagination just picture this wonderful string 
of men sitting in the grand-stand at a baseball game: 
Pulitzer (who could see more than most people see with 
their eyes), Wrigley, Edison, John Rockefeller (in his 
prime), and David Belasco. All enjoying themselves, 
all apparently at play. Yet after the game each going 
back to his job with something for his business— 
Pulitzer with an idea for the sporting editor of the New 
York “World,” Wrigley with a scheme for selling more 
gum in the bleachers, Edison with a hunch that baseball 
might be played at night under electric light, Rockefeller 
wondering whether the spectators didn’t look so 
prosperous that they would stand for a raise in the 
price of gasolene, and Belasco figuring on a possible 
baseball play with Babe Ruth as the star. 

And there you are. Most people see only with the 
eye. Others see also with the mind. 


While Cecil had begun to notice him very soon after the change of 
her desk, it was fully a month before he seemed to be aware of her 
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Letty—the Grabber 


The story of a girl who set out to steal her sister's beau 


By Alexander Hull 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


ECIL MORRIS had worked. in 

Grant and Grant’s offices for 

two years, to her own compara- 

tive, and to the firm’s complete, 

satisfaction. She might be 

laced, therefore, if not very accurately, 

by the “steno” platform of the sardonic 

junior Grant, whose dictum, when he was 
ooking over applicants, ran like this: 

“There are two kinds of stenographers, 
Miss Harris. The flashy, pretty ones, who 
are never any good, and who wouldn't 

of any use to us if they were. And the 
plain, sensible ones, who aren't very good, 
either, but whom we can use. You, un- 
fortunately, belong to the first class. 

morning." 

Upon which, Miss Harris, the appli- 
cant, had haughtily plied her lipstick in 
his very face, tip-tilted her saucy nose, 
and made a dignified exit. 

However, not to slander Cecil, her 

lainness wasn't too evident as she sat at 
hee desk in Grant and Grant’s, her back 
straight, her fine head poised beautifully 
upon a slender neck, her bronze hair 
loo neatly in a corona, and her quiet 
amber eyes intent upon her work. She 
was, indeed, a very delightful thing to 
see. There was an air of calmness, 
sufficiency, about her. It was only when 
she appeared outside the office—at home, 
in the streets, at parties, parks or plays, 
with her sister, Letitia—that you realized 
that she was, after all, plain. — 

Letitia was that sort of a girl. But of 
that, anon. : 

Cecil's desk, owing to certain altera- 
tions in the office, was one morning 
changed from the outside window to the 
inside window just opposite. A lot of very 
important circumstances can hang on a 
very ticle happening like that. They did 
in Cecil’s case. 

First of all, she was made for a few days 
quite unhappy by the change. In an 
office, supposedly used for nothing but 
the necessary thoughts, movements and 
decisions of business, it’s rather remark- 
able to what extent a little thing like an 
outlook, for example, can make for pape 
ness or misery. The outside window had 
looked out over a stretch of shining, 
immaculate roofs, flying brave banners of 
smoke, and beyond to a patch of in- 
credibly blue and green harbor furrowed 
by the wakes of big steamers, traversed 
by busy tu tonishingly, from here, 
like water. bugs on a pond—and still 
beyond to a far, pale-green shore line, the 
shore line, surely, of a misty fairyland. 

il missed that window dreadfully at 

first. She had gloried in the splendid 
anorama from it. It had inspired her. It 
ay stretched below, the noble token of 
a vast, virile, striving civilization. It 
thrilled her to think that she had her 
place in it, that she was a part of it, that 


she was, if you will, one of the cogs, 
though but an insignificantly small one, : 
that helped make the great machine go. 

The other window was on an airshaft, 
politely called a court, one of those de- 
pressing caverns that were devised to 
permit the owners of the building to ad- 
vertise "all outside offices." If you leaned 
out of this window far enough—Cecil 
never did—you could see, seven stories 
above, the fleckless smile of blue heaven. 
If you looked down some ten stories— 
but who would? It was left, then, to look 
straight across, or slantingly upward a 
floor above, or slantingly downward a 
floor below. And that was embarrassing, 
because at the deadly range of twenty-six 
feet you found yourself dueling with other 
Ve We blue, brown, gray, black; eyes 
shy, contemptuous, pert, insulting. 


(THERE was a girl, across at the third 
window to the eft, whose perfect and 
aloof disdain would have done credit to a 

eat actress. With raven hair pyramided 

igh upon her head and porcelained and 
carmined face, she languidly filed cards, 
yawned in the face of her audience, or 
faintly and scornfully smiled to herself. 
Perfect poise! Cecil feared, and hoped, 
she never could attain it. 

And yet, ten days later she had for- 
gotten the other faces entirely, in so far 
as letting them embarrass her was con- 
cerned. 

She saw now that some of them were 
regularly exchanging greetings with the 
unseen faces upon her side of the canyon. 
There was a young man on the floor above 
who communicated by the cumbrous hand 
method of the deaf and dumb with a 

ung woman on her side. Cecil was only 

uman; she couldn't help knowing this. 
Besides, if that young man didn't want 
his conversation read, why didn't he 
write her letters, instead of talking before 
an audience? There were two girls sitting 
at a table on the floor below who were 
conducting a furious flirtation; no words 
were passing, but the glances that flew, 
barbed like Cupid's arrows! 

d there was a young man just across 
from her who pointedly took no part in 
these performances. He looked out of the 
window a great deal, but in a sort of dis- 
traught way. He was probably the re- 
cipient of many overtures from her side 
of the court, ause it seemed to be 
indispensable that the people in that 
building should carry on window acquaint- 
anceships and flirtations; but if so, he 
never replied to them. He didn't seem 
to be that sort of a young man. He 
appeared, indeed, to be the kind that 
would separate his personal and his busi- 
ness activities to the point of actual 
divorce. Certainly, even when he sat 
staring out of the window, he seemed to 


be absorbed in thought. Now and then 
he would interrupt his staring by wheeling 
about to his table and writing for an 
hour or so, furiously, upon small sheets of 
paper that would accumulate at his right 
and and occasionally float to the floor. 
At very infrequent intervals, intervals of 
two or three days, perhaps, he had visitors, 
men with whom he conferred, with whom, 
apparently, he had to argue considerably. 
hile Cecil had begun to notice him 
very soon after the change of her desk, it 
was fully a month before he seemed to be 
aware of her. Then, quite suddenly, he 
appeared to have discovered her. How 
she knew it, she couldn’t have said. He 
was very careful to give no visible sign 
of it. Nevertheless, within a few days she 
was quite sure that he saw her—not only 
so, but that he approved of her. She 
didn’t mind; it pleased her. He was a 
very personable young man! 

One evening, when she had seen him go 
half an hour earlier, she succumbed to 
her curiosity and went around to the door 
of 1017, which was his. That is, she 
walked rapidly past it, as if she had no 
interest in it. The door letters spelled 
Louis Robert Perrin—Spencer and Blum, 
Inc. She knew Spencer and Blum for one 
of the largest manufacturing concerns in 
the city. Presumably Mr. Perrin was 
important to have an office all to himself 
two miles from the plant. Intrigued, 
Cecil consulted a directory. Something to 
do with publicity had Mr. Perrin. She 
recalled d Spencer and Blum were con- 
ducting a big advertising campaign. So 
that was Mr. Perrin's work. And when 
he was sitting there staring, he was evolv- 
ing big advertising ideas, and when he 
was scribbling so furiously he was writing 
them down, and when he was arguing with 
his visitors he was convincing Mr. Spencer ' 
or Mr. Blum that the ideas were big. Per- 
fectly clear, Miss Sherlock Holmes! And, 
as it happened, true. And the office here 
was merely temporary, rented simply to 
secure absolute privacy, undisturbed even 
by a stenographer’s presence. 


I: WAS six weeks before they met. Cecil 
* had paused that evening at the build- 
ing's entrance with a suppressed exclama- 
tion of dismay. It was pouring outside, 
in great, gray sheets like suspended 
curtains of water. And that morning, 
though it had been threatening, Cecil 
had come without her umbrella, for the 
simple reason that Letitia, alias “the 
rabber," had borrowed it, just as she 
rrowed everything that her sister 
[ore from hairpins and powder to 
aux. More accurately, not borrowed, 
but annexed. Cecil turned up her jacket 
collar and prepared to make a dash for it. 
It was two blocks to the car, far enough to 
ruin little Cecil—but it served her right! 
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And just then someone said at her 
shoulder, “Mayn’t I— Won't you— 
please? Here's an umbrella!" 

And it was, quite surprisingly, Mr. 
Perrin! 

Cecil's heart flopped, and skipped a 
beat or two (at least, so the enterprising 
fictionists describe that disturbing phe- 
nomenon), while she registered indecision, 
commingled with gratitude and eventual 
acceptance. 

“Tt isn't," he urged, “as if we were 
absolute strangers. We—in a way, we're 
really neighbors. You don't know me, of 
course; but I have an office just across 
from yours, and my name's Perrin—and 
it is—it really is—quite all right!" 

Cecil laughed. It was. One had only to 
look at him to know how very all right 
it was. 

“Im sure it is," she said. “And I'm 
certainly grateful. Why, you have two!” 

“Why—er—yes. I have, haven't I?" 
he said flushing. *"'I—that is, I just 
happened to." 

P How very fortunate for me! And I 
et it back in the 


shall see that you 
orris, and work in 


morning. I’m Miss 
Grant and Grant’s.” 

“Im awfully glad to—to meet you,” 
he said. Then suddenly he laughed whim- 
sically. “I had noticed you over there a 
lot of times. I couldn't help thinking I'd 
like awfully to meet you sometime. You 
see, I’m new here and more or less of a 
stranger yet. I don't know very many 
people. . . ." 

Cecil smiled happily. “You needn't 
apologize! I'm very glad, especially to- 
night!" 

"Let me confess, then, will you?" he 
said. “An umbrella is a terribly un- 
original method, I know! But do you 


know how many times it has rained in the: 


last two months? You don't, of course. I 
do I have had two umbrellas in the 
office for about that long, and I've kept 
count. Nineteen times. Eight times at 

our closing hour. And so—eight times 
Te stood in the corner there and watched 
you come down, oblivious to me, and put 
up your apparently inseparable compan- 
ion, your umbrella. You always guessed 
the weather, and you never forgot the 
rain-stick!” 


GHE laughed. “Then thank Letitia,” 
she said lightly. 
“Letitia?” 


“My sister." And no sooner had she 
spoken the words than she wished she 
hadn't. She didn't know why. Just a bit 
of unreasonable foreboding. But probably 
it didn't matter. It wasn't likely they 
would be more than speaking acquaint- 
ances, anyway. Men didn't continually 
try to pick her up, as they did Letty, and 
pursue her, and go perfectly mad over her. 

"Im just ever-so!" she exclaimed. 
"Td have been completely spoiled, be- 
cause I have four blocks to walk at the 
other end of the car line. I'll be sure to 
return it in the morning. Good-by!” 

As she went out into the rain, she was 
conscious that his eyes were following her. 
Conscious that the thing that Letty was 
always complaining about had happened 
to her. And with a startling flash of 
candid insight, she knew that she was 
glad! 

There was a car waiting in front of the 
house when she got home, and Letty was 
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in the front hall 
with her very 
latest young 
man, and the 
young man was 
desperately ab- 
sorbed in wrap- 
ping Letty and 
er pink and 
frilly evening 
gown so that 
they wouldn’t 
be wet on the 
way out to that 
closed car that 
was waiting. 

“Oh, hullo!” 
said Letty, 
disengaging 
herself a Ie; 
say fifty per 
cent, while the 

oung man 

acked away 
in slight con- 
fusion. It was 
Benny Gay. 

“Hullo, "' 
said Cecil. 

"Oh! You 
have got an 
umbrella, 
haven't you? 
I was so sorry 
I had to take 
yours this 
morning. 
Mother's been 
scolding. 1l 
knew you 
could borrow 
one, though.” 

Letty watch- 
ed Cecil putitin 
the rack. Then 
she smiled. 

“Why, it's a 
man’s umbrel- 
la, isn't it?" 
she said. 

Cecil caught 
the tone per- 
fectly. 

“Ts it?" she 
replied. “Why, 
I believe it Is, 
andisn't itvery 
strange?" 


And when 


,Letty and the 


young man 
left, she took Mr. Perrin's umbrella and 
her own, and hid them. Letty might 
annex Mr. Perrin's in the morning, or 
hers again, or even both of them. Stranger 
things had happened! 

She didn't mention Mr. Perrin, or 
vouchsafe to her mother any information 
at all as to how she was so fortunate as 
to have got an umbrella. She didn't 
mention him, either, to Letty. Nor to 
anyone else. This, in spite of the fact 
that during the ensuing two months she 
and Mr. Perrin became very much better 
acquainted. He hadn't been presuming. 
He'd been, indeed, almost diffident, so 
much so that she hadn't had even to con- 
sider rebufing him. Yet, without pre- 
suming, without demanding, Mr. Perrin 
had managed to secure two half-holiday 
afternoons in the park, one in the art 
museum, two luncheons, and one Sunday- 


Letty watched Cecil put it in the 


morning walk in the country with her. 
It was at the close of this walk that he 
said, as he put her, at her insistent 
request, alone upon her car: à 
‘What is it that's wrong with me, 
please?" 
She glanced in perturbation at his face 
and saw that he was determined. 


"Oh—nothing!" she cried. “Nothing 
—] /ike you!" 
He nodded. ‘So I thought. Then, 


why won’t you let me take you home? 
Why won't you let me call on you at your 
home? Why don't you even tell me where 
it is you live? I could find out, of course, 
easily enough. But I won't. I think you 
ought to tell me. And if you won't, I 
don't care to know. Why is it?" 

*[—oh—I-—there is a reason," stam- 
mered Cecil. “I can't explain—but it 
isn’t you!” 


ay 
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rack. Then she smiled. 


*What else can it be?" he persisted. 
“Tt can't be you. It is perfectly obvious, 


‘too, that you don’t come from the sort 


of home and family that needs to be con- 
cealed. One doesn't gather figs of thistles, 
even to-day. You haven't anything to be 
ashamed of; that's so evident that it's 
silly to say it. What can it be but me?" 

“Oh, but it isn’t!” cried Cecil in dis- 
tress. 


"| 8E look in his face that till then had 
been one of simple perplexity changed 
to one that held hurt and reproach besides. 
'The motorman's whistle blew warningly, 
and Mr. Perrin lifted his hat very gravely. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I don't under- 
stand. It has been, though, a very lovely 
afternoon for me. _Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said Cecil, giving him her 
hand impulsively. 


“Why, it’s a man's umbrella, isn't it?" 


He took it, and she pressed his fingers 
hard in the futile hope of making him 
somehow understand. He met the pres- 
sure, but no more. The car started, and 
he hurried to the door and swung off. 

She had hurt him, maybe she had 
alienated him. And yet, how could she 
tell him that she cared so much for him 
that she dared not let Letitia, her sister, 
* the grabber," see him? 

It was all very well to reason that if 
he cared for her... but Cecil wasn't 
reasoning any now. She was feeling, and 
feeling deeply and miserably. She knew 
Letty too well. She knew Letty's un- 
scrupulousness, and she knew Letty's 
charm. And she knew how men, very 
good and otherwise sensible men, re- 
sponded to that charm. And if he did, 

ecil knew that it would kill her! 

And it was all very well, too, to say fight 
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back. How beautifully 
and victoriously women 
did that in the stories 
sheread! Seemingly they 
had only to be right, and 
they were certain to 
triumph. And yet for 
twenty-three years, 
which was Letty's age, 
Cecil had been pretty 
consistently in the right, 
and, looking back over 
them, she couldn't see 
that she had won once! 
Letty had appropriated 
her toys when she was a 
little child, her books and 
dolls and playmates when 
she was a little older, her 
rings and ribbons and 
escorts when she was a 
school girl. . . . No, no! 
There was no use in 
fightingback. Shehadn't 
the heart for it. She 
wasn't strong enough. 
She hadn't de morale. 
Letty, through a long 
succession of insolent tri- 
umphs, had got the habit 
of victory, that hardest 
thing in the world to 
beat. 


R Cecil, she was 
very unhappy! 
Forhve days he didn’t 

see Mr. Perrin. His 
office remained unoccu- 
pied. And that, too, 
filled her with foreboding. 
But on Saturday she 
observed that he was 
there again, and that 
evening she passed him 
in the ground-floor vesti- 
bule. He bowed a little 
stiffly, but paused. He 
said he'd been out at the 
factory all the week 
working up data. He 
had an idea for a new 
series. He said she was 
looking well, and added 
his good-by without any 
lingering emphasis on the 
syllables, and without a 
word about meeting her 
again, about to-morrow 
being Sunday, and a 
very empty sort of a day 
for him, unless. ... 

And suddenly she knew that, come 
what might, she must ask him out to the 
house. There wasn’t any use in cravenly 
waiting. If he did care for her, he’d never 
say so with that shadow between them. 
And if he didn’t—why, she couldn’t have 
him, anyway. Yet she felt almost sure 
that he did care for her now, and how she 
would have loved to have him there if it 
weren’t for Letty! 

With the decision she felt both better 
and worse. She would ask him Monday. 
If necessary, she would go over to his 
office to ask him. Some young people 
were coming to the house Tuesday eve- 
ning, quite informally, and she would 
invite him to dinner and to stay for the 
evening. She’d go home early, and make 
the salad herself. .. . 

On Sunday (Continued on page 89) 


Here is a Wonderful Man 
You Ought to Know 


William Hood—pioneer in great engineering work; his life is a 
romance of achievement and conquest of difficulties 


ILLIAM HOOD cut short 

a college course and came 

to the Far West in the 

days when a railroad across 

the continent was yet an 
unfulfilled dream. Since then he has 
been making engineering history—pack- 
ing more than half a century 
with successive subjuga- 
tions of mountain, desert, 
and inland sea. 

To-day, at an age when 
most men have retired— 
and a good many of them 
have retired to the grave 
itself—he is at the height 
of his activity, and is 
recognized as the dean of 
his profession in the United 
States, and one of the 
greatest railroad engineers 
the world has ever known. 

Hood has been chief 
engineer for the Southern 
Pacific system since 1885. 
Nearly twenty years earlier 
he was one of the men who 
laid the first railroad track 
over the Sierra Nevadas, 
and linked the Eastern 
and Western oceans with 
parallel steel strands. 

Only a year ago there 
was completed under his 
direction the construction 
of the “impossible railroad,” 
a line that cuts through the 
Carriso Gorge in southern 
California, piercing solid 
granite seventeen times in 
eleven miles and clinging 
to the side of a precipitous 
mountain between tunnels. 

From an engineer’s stand- 
point, Hood has been par- 
ticularly blessed in his job. 
He was called on to become 
the builder of a railroad 
system that operates under 
a wider range of climate 
and topography than any 
other road in the country. 
Its trains run 7,000 feet 
above sea level, and 200 
feet below. They pass 
through miles of snow sheds, 
the lumber in which would build houses 
for a city of thirty thousand people. They 
traverse wastes of sand and sagebrush, 
and run twenty-seven miles across the 
waters of Great Salt Lake on the most 
perfect roadbed of its kind ever con- 
structed. 

When Hood went to work for the Central 
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A 


genius. 


By Merle Crowell 


Pacific in 1867 the line had only ninety 
miles of track. To-day the Southern 
Pacific system (of which the Central 
Pacific was the parent) operates over 
more than 11,000 miles. Hood has 
traveled on foot across almost every mile 
of the territory later spanned by the 


Do You Think and See Clearly—Or 
Do You Live in a Mental Fog? 


present tracks. Some of it he has been 
over many times. On these trips, fre- 
guentiy ciom the most rugged territory 
in the West, he has walked approximately 
25,000 miles—the distance around 
world. 

Hood has been the pacemaker in 
American railroad engineering since the 


LE men are likely to have splendid 
powers of expression— not always, 
but usually. The reason is that they 
think clearly and see clearly. 
Take this great engineer, Hood, for ex- 
ample. Here are his remarks on genius, 
as Mr. Crowell reports them: 
“I’m afraid we hear too much about 
Irs an easy term with which to 
explain the accomplishments of someone 
who has been willing to work harder than 
we have. Most of the big things I have 
seen done have been accomplished by 
faithful, intelligent, and painstaking effort 
rather than by special brilliancy. ‘Strokes 
of genius' are more likely to be apoplectic 
than apocalyptic.” 
Here is another example of Hood's 
power to express himself. It is the answer 
he gave in a trial, when he was asked to 
give his opinion of a certain man's veracity : 
“I would be reluctant to call him an in- 
tentional liar; but I may say that the par- 
tition between his memory and his imagi- 
nation has completely broken down." 
Isn't that perfect? 


Don't you know 
people like that? 


Tue EDITOR. 


seventies. One of his early developments 
in mountain railroad construction started 
engineers to figuring grades as a whole 
from the summit down, instead of building 
the line in prayerful piecemeals from the 
bottom up. 

Another accomplishment—the Teha- 
chepı loop, which runs 
around a mountain peak 
and cuts across itself in a 
deep tunnel—not only con- 
tributed to engineering a 
hitherto unemployed grade- 
making device, Lut saved 
his company one million 
dolars in construction 
costs on one stretch of road- 


ed. 

He solved the problem 
of the Siskiyous with his 
famous "S" line, which 
crosses the Sacramento 
River eighteen times, passes 
through sixteen tunnels— 
one of them 3,000 feet 
long—and follows so tor- 
tuous a route that in the 
171-mile journey from 
Reading to Ashland a train 
takes enough curves to 
turn itself completely 
around between seventy 
and eighty times! 

As right-hand man for 
E. H. Harriman, Hood put 
through the enormous Cen- 
tral Pacific reconstruction 
project, and built the Lucin 
cut-off over Great Salt 
Lake—a work which other 
engineers had stamped as 
impossible of accomplish- 
nee except at a prohibitive 


To Hood himself I owe 
the qualifying phrase at the 
end of the preceding para- 
graph. One afternoon, as we 
stood at a window of his 
offices a-top the Southern 
Pacific building, in Market 
Street, San Francisco, our 
talk turned to the Lucin 
cut-off. 

"Ive heard that other 
engineers said it couldn't be 
done," I ventured. 

Hood wheeled suddenly and his keen 
blue eyes searched me through and 
through. 

* No true engineer ever says anything 
cannot be done,” he announced em- 
phatically. “He knows better. All 
things within (Continued on page 109) 
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ONE of the greatest railroad engineers the world has 
ever known. For thirty-five years he has been chief 
engineer of the Southern Pacific. His life has been 
full of adventure and achievement—as you will discover 
if you read his story beginning on the opposite page. 
Mr. Hood is nearly seventy-five, but he is as active 


William Hood 
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as ever. Read what he says about work: “I have 
found that it is practically impossible for a man to 
work too hard, provided he takes one day a week for 
complete relaxation and outdoor exercise. 

A hobby will rest his mind, reasonable exercise will 
harden his body, and work will keep him young.” 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
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Big Bill Edwards 


WILLIAM H. EDWARDS, better known as * Big 
Bill," achieved fame as an athlete at Princeton Uni- 
versity. Although he weighed close to two hundred 
and seventy pounds he could run the hundred-yard 
dash in a fraction over eleven seconds. In football he 
was the fastest big man in the college world. He now 


holds the important post of Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue at New York. His weight is three hundred pounds, 
but he is a hustler, mentally and physically. . 

The picture above this paragraph shows him address- 
ing a street meeting from the steps of the Sub-Treasury 
in New York City. 


| Weighs 300 Pounds— 
But Says He Isn't Fat! 


“Gosh,” says Big Bill Edwards, Collector of Internal Revenue at New York, 


“how I hate that word ‘fat’!” 


He is fast on his feet ashore, as well 


as an expert diver and swimmer; and he says a man is not 
old and fat so long as he is fleet and fit 


By Frank Ward O'Malley 


ACK in his college days at 
Princeton, when the New York 
gentl@man who is officially listed 
as the Hon. William H. Edwards, 
Collector of Internal Revenue, 

but who is best known as “Big Bill," 
was captain and right guard of the 
football team, his bulging bulk stood him 
in stead. / 

But what about carrying excess weight 
when, in playing the far bigger game of 
life, Big Bill Edwards found himself 
bossing the responsible and trying job 
of collecting virtually one sixth of all the 
income-tax moneys that annually burst 
the seams of Uncle Sam’s pockets 

After Big Bill had hung up his six-ply 
canvas football pants for the last time, 


At a desk in an outer office, for instance, 
I came first upon the alert young man 
whom patrons of boxing bouts will 
remember as “Kid” McPartland. This 
former strapping professional prize-fighter 
extraordinary is now an efficient tax 
gatherer, who, as Big Bill tells you in tones 
of fervent admiration, '' had brains enough 
to beat the fighting game itself to a 
frazzle, instead of letting the game get 
the best of him, and still keeps himself 
fighting fit." 

From the Kid's desk I was directed 
onward and inward to the desk of William 
. Duffy, Deputy Collector of Internal 

evenue, who is now in his sixty-ninth 
year and is an athlete who— 

“Was an athlete, you mean, of course." 


Was? H-a-;! Don't be silly! Why, it 
was only the other day that the pie 
cropped white hairs of “Bill” Duffy 
walloped the waters of the East River at 
five o'clock in the morning, when this 
more-than-sixty-eight-yéar-old Bill dived 
headlong from a stringpiece under the 
Brooklyn Bridge; and when Deputy 
Collector Duffy came up for air a moment 
later that morning he struck out for 
Coney Island via the Australian over- 
hand line—a sixteen-mile swim, which 
the "venerable" deputy collector made 
without stops. If he had climbed out 
of the water en route to rest, doubtless 
Big Bill Edwards would have fired him. 

Like Big Bill Edwards himself—who is 


not only fast on his feet ashore, but 
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and had begun to buck the 
line toward success in the 
insurance business, and also 
in politics, did he find that 
the type of architecture 
commonly found in concert- 
grand pianos, bank safes, 
and Pike's Peak carried 
with it any advantages, 
assets, joys? Or did he, 
together with all the other 
Big Bills in the land, find 
his extra weight a sort of 
anatomical surtax? 

Certainly, Collector Ed- 
wards, who readily owns up 
to weighing "three hundred 

unds on the hoof, in- 
cluding hoofs,” should be 
able to say something au- 
thoritative on the subject. 
Wherefore I journeyed 
toward the substantial chair 
in the reinforced offices on 
an upper floor of the New 
York Custom House in 
which, reading from left 
all the way to right, sat 
Big Bill. i 

Phad scarcely come within 
hailing distance of Big Bill's 
outermost overhang when I 
was made to realize that in 
the scheme of business life, 
as Big Bill sees it, the staff 
which assists him to sepa- 
rate the richest region in 
the world from much of its 
income may be made up 
of men who are big and fit, 
but never must include an 
assistant who is merely big 
and fat. 


The Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Being Big 


“WT IS an asset to every business man," says Big Bill 
Edwards, “and particularly to every man in public life, 
to be able to get the crowd interested in him, in his 

personality, his work. They ask about the enormous man at 

first sight. They're interested. The big man's bulk, his 
physical personality, are from that moment, as likely as not, 
printed indelibly on their memories. And when they and the 

ig man are introduced, they are more likely to go out of their 
way a bit to impress their own personality upon him. And all 
of us, big or small, are much more likely to remember a man, 
at a second meeting, if he had made a little fuss over us the 
first time than we are if he had only mumbled. 

“Of course, hot weather wasn't made for the big man. 
Neither was the subway rush hour made for the big man who 
takes savage looks and harder words too much to heart. 
Nor theatre seats! The theatrical men arranged their seats for 
revenue only, so I never go to a show unless I can get a seat 
on the aisle. Sleeping cars? No trouble at all, except the 
trouble of getting a lower berth. But score a halved hole for 
the big man there, because the little man has the same trouble, 
maybe more. 

** When it comes to clothes, shoes, shirts, and so on, the H. 
C. of L. comes even higher for the big man than the little 
chap. I can wear only one thing ready-made—pocket 
handkerchiefs. 

“ My size also keeps me from enjoying one great pleasure. 
Until automobiles are designed with a steering wheel and 
seat back that do not fit so snugly around the waist I cannot 
drive a car. I'd have to stand out on the running board and 
stoop inside and work the foot clutch with my hands, a 
physical attitude which plays the deuce with one's sense of 
direction. 

“These drawbacks, however, are trivial as compared with 
the real worth-while advan sof bigness. Size, I suppose, 
would be a serious handicap in any work where a man must 
not be conspicuous; but at the moment, I can think of no work 
of that sort except the detective business.” 


also an expert diver and 


© swimmer— Bill Duffy is an 


amphibian. When not in 
the water, he is a sprinter. 
Not was. ls. ` 

No; to Big Bill’s way of 
thinking, you never are old 
or fat so long as you are 
fleet and fit. 

“You go down that cor- 

ridor there,” Deputy Col- 
leçtor Bill Duffy directed 
me, ‘‘and turn to your left 
at ‘House’ Janeway’s desk— 
Hugh Janeway, you know, 
famous guard on the Prince- 
ton team back in the 
nineties. You can't possi- 
bly miss House. Just keep 
oing till you see the 
iggest man in the whole 
world. That's House. 
Beyond him you'll find a 
man twice as big. That's 
Big Bill." 

n time I wedged my 
way into an innermost 
office which Big Bill gener- 
ously shares on a fifty-fifty 
basis with a government 
safe. By way of scientific 
experiment in comparative 
analysis, I gathered the 
courage to punch Big Bill 
lightly on the chest, legs, 
and arms—very lightly, I 
hasten to say, and only 
after having been invited 
to do so. Next I caressed 
the steel ribs of «he safe. 
Thereafter, if the choice 
were left to me, I should 
have (Continued on page 68) 
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Love Sets the Alarm 


Clock 


By Roy P. Churchill 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR LITLE 


EWTON has tts cliques, like all 

the rest of the world. If you 

are a Clay or a Hampton you 

are a topnotcher; and if you are 

a Skeeter or a Boley you are 
lowest in the scale. The Barclays were 
middle ground. 

Nonus Barclay, who was the youngest 
of them all, took his father's place in the 
Commercial Bank when Old Man Bar- 
clay finally punched his last column on 
the adding machine and went to the re- 
ward prepared for fathers of nine. 

The bank folks called Nonus, Non for 
short. The name really fitted, for Non's 
next older brother was eighth and Octa- 
vius, making Non next in line as Nonus. 

When young Hampton Troutman, son 
of a director, and working side by side 
with Nonus Barclay, who coached him 
along, jumped ahead and took a vacant 
window and the pay and perquisites of a 
teller, Old Man Barclay's son made no 
kick, nor had any been expected. Butit 
did set Non to thinking. So far, no pro- 
motion had come to him. It looked as if 
he might live and die, as his father had, 
keeping the A to J ledgers. 

on remembered that Billy Clay, the 
genial cashier, had come into the bank 
twenty years after Barclay, Senior. They 
had worked side by side for a while and 
then Clay had climbed. He was in line 
now for the vice presidency. 

Non’s ruminations didn't get him any- 
where, as he very soon discovered; but he 
began to cut some attention from the pro- 
saic A’s to J’s and to look about him. He 
took banking books from the library, 
delved into the basic principles of secur- 
ities, and found a few short cuts to prac- 
tice on the A’s and J’s; but all the time 
Non knew that the bank considered him 
as firmly planted as his father had been. 

Then young Reynolds took the place 
beside Non, who coached him as he had 
coached Troutman—and with the same 
result. The day: Reynolds was promoted 
Non shocked Cyrus Hampton by making 
a kick. 

“Want a promotion, do you?" asked 
Cyrus coldly. 

“Yes, sir," said Non. “I’ve been here 
a year, and two men have gone over my 

ead. 


The vice president settled back. He 
was looking Non over as if he had never 
seen him before. 

- He was genuinely surprised to discover 
ambition in a Barclay. ‘You go on and 
stick to your knitting," he said soothing- 
ly. “The bank will take care of you, and. 
! a good steady place is nothing to get out of 
patience with. Troutman and Reynolds 
showed—well, general adaptability, you 
might say. Exceptional fitness for the 
places we gave them. It isn't every 
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young fellow that hits it lucky that way." 
“Then there's no chance at all of my 
getting in line for promotion?" 

“Not just at present. There are other 
fields where the rewards come quicker. 
Here it is slow and sure.  Painfully slow, 
it seems sometimes.” He took up a pile of 
letters and began looking over them. 

“Nothing doing there," muttered Non, 
as he took his hat off the same hook where 
Old Man Barclay had hung his for thirty- 
odd years. 

The ninth Barclay was by birth and 
training a conservative. Quick, snappy 
decisions were as yet unscaled peaks. 
After his talk with Cyrus Hampton, it was 
natural for him to think things over before 
he did anything. But the unusual thing 
was that Nonus kept right on thinking, 
which was decidedly unlike a Barclay. . 

Nonus was tempted to give up his 
white-collar job at the bank. There was 
an overall job with good pay open any 
time. But he did not want to give up. 
The first reason, he told himself, was that 
he liked the bank work. 

But the real reason, Nonus knew quite 
well, was Marjorie Mayo. With the bank 
job Marjorie was a possibility, and with- 
out it she was altogether unattainable. 
The Mayos were of the elect in Newton, 
Marjorie’s father a judge until his death; 
and her mother as fragile and precious as 
old china. Aristocrats were the Mayos, 
with hardly any money, but with other 
things which counted more. 

arjorie and Non had found each 
other in high school, and had not drifted 
so very far apart since, though Newton 
often wondered if Judge Mayo's widow 
were really going to let her only daughter 
marry the Nint Barclay. Nonus knew 
sitively that she would not if he gave up 
is bank position. And just as positively 
that he could not, if the bank position did 
not do more for him than bury him in the 
A’s to J’s. 


BEING hard put to it to get ahead him- 
self, Nonus began to wonder how 
t ahead. The next step 


other people 
i He didn't get 


was to study his ledgers. 


through now before the other book- ` 


keepers. The checks and the changing 
balances of his customers held some queer 
things for anybody who would bother to 
see. All the way from A to J people were 
spending, but for totally different things— 
hats and shows and automobiles and silk 
dresses, among the tail-enders and mid- 
dlers of Newton; stocks and bonds, and 
more bonds, among the topnotchers. 

* People with money and sense are buy- 
ing them as fast as they can," thought 
Nonus. "In a year or two things will be 
sane again. Velvet securities will be at a 
premium, and the wise ones will profit." 


At first Nonus couldn't see where this 
discovery could benefit him personally. 
He received far too small a salary to be of 
any use in buying bonds. Yet he was 
encouraged that the prosaic A's to J's had 
yielded even a little reward for his labors 
and he surprised Cyrus Hampton with 
another interview. ; 

Nonus began with a question. “Would 
it help the bank if the working people 
would save their money the same as the 

accounts are doing?” 


YRUS HAMPTON looked at Nonus 

Barclay and laughed. “‘What’re you 
driving at, Nonus?” he said. “Of course: 
it would help the bank. Help any bank. 
But you can't make water run up-hill un- 
less you tilt the hill. Before you can get 
people to save, who are making eight and 
ten dollars a day, when tliey once made 
two and three, you will have to have an 
earthquake and start the rivers running 
backward." 

“It ought to be possible to get some of 
them in line," argued Nonus. 

"Can't be done!" said Cyrus Hampton 
explosively. “‘ You were in here a couple 
of weeks ago wanting to know why you 
weren't promoted. You'll never make it 
this way, running after a wild dream." 

Cyrus made pretense of being very 
busy to show that the interview ‘was 
ended. He had little patience with Bar- 
clay’s awkward stab at a crying evil. He 
was entirely unconscious, too, of how very 
near the Ninth Barclay was to telling him 
he could take his little old bank and go 
south with it—a long ways south. 


But Barclay didn’t do it. He even 
closed the door very softly as he went 
arjorie Mayo. 


my, That night he told 
“Mr. Hampton didn't seem to like it 
much," said Non. “I took it to him as a 
suggestion. He—well, he rather made fun 
of me.” 

Marjorie said nothing, and Non went on 
quickly: 

“T can take that job with Blunt. It's 
ten dollars a day to start. I can save 
more money, and in a year I can be a fore- 
man, and perhaps contracting for myself 
in a couple of years. Would you be willing 
for me to do it, Marjorie? I’m tied at the 
Commercial hand and foot. Do you think 
it would be all right? Not too hard on 
your mother, and everything?" 

Marjorie put her slender pointed fingers 
on Non's arm. "I'm willing,” she said, 
“if you think best. But wouldn't it be 
giving up, Non? I'd as soon have you asa 
contractor as a cashier. But you started 
in to make , and to get promotion at 
the bank. Non, I want you to show the 
Commercial that you are worthy of pro- 
motion. I want you to do it for yourself 
as much as for me." 


Love Sets the Alarm Clock, by Roy P. CHURCHILL 


“Darn it all, Marjorie! I know you think I'm all wrong, but I just won't 


go honeying around old Cyrus Hampton! 


“All right," he said; “I will" And 
then, spurred by the trust in her eyes, he 
leaped to a boldness he had not thought 
of a moment before. 

“I will try out the scheme anyway,” he 
said, "with my own money. Want to 
help, Marjorie?" 

Marjorie did want to help, and until the 
French clock chimed off a silvery ten, 
two heads bent over the library table— 
deeply absorbed, yet fully conscious al- 
ways of the other's inspiring presence. 

illy Clay brought the. first of the ad- 
vertisements which shortly began to ap- 


pear in the “Morning News" to Cyrus 


ampton. The manager of the Com- 
mercial made a habit of reading the stock 
and bond advertisements, but this one, 
tucked away among oil and mining stocks, 
had been missed. 

“This is a new one," said Billy Clay, 
putting the clipping before Cyrus Hamp- 
ton and stepping back to see how he 
would take it. “I can't quite make it out." 

Hampton spared a glance, and, before 
he knew it, he had read the advertisement 
through—a single-column six-inch space 
with black headlines: $ 


Ill take to overalls first” 


GET SOME OF THIS CHEAP MONEY 


If a Man Sold You a Real Dollar for Ninety 
Cents and Paid You Good In- 
terest to Keep it for Him 
WOULD YOU DO IT? 


DOLLARS are Selling at NINETY CENTS 
If You Know Where to Buy! 


Ask ‘‘BONDS,’’ Care THE MORNING 
NE 


The thing had a punch to it. Hampton 
looked up at Bill Clay, standing with feet 
apart and hands thrust deep into his 
trousers pockets. 


“Bait!” he shot out. ‘Sucker bait! 
What about it?” : 

“Oh, nothing," said Billy, abashed. 
“Thought maybe you'd overlooked it.” 

“Thanks,” said Cyrus Hampton blunt- 
ly. “Get the Wingate papers in shape for 
signing. People will be in to-day." 

That afternoon at the links one of 
Hampton's cronies reminded him of the 
advertisement. ‘‘What’re you trying to 

ut over, Hampton?” he asked. “‘If this 
Peleng to you fellows, its a new stunt. 
Let me know how it works out.” He had 
the clipping in his pocket, and handed it 
over for the banker’s inspection. 

Cyrus Hampton laughed it off. ‘Seen 
it before,” he said. “Some get-rich- 
quick scheme.” 

“Im ‘going to bite, anyway," said 
Hampton’s friend. “Timothy Holden 
wouldn’t run the ad if somebody hadn’t 
convinced him that it was straight.” 

“You fellows can take chances where a 
bank can’t,” said Cyrus. 


“There are other fields where the rewards come quicker. Here 


The next day *' Bonds, Care The News,” 
had another advertisement in a better 
position: 

SELL YOUR DOLLARS FOR A 
DOLLAR-TEN! 
Why Get Below Par for Your Money When 
You can Sell it ABOVE! 
NOW IS THE SEED TIME 


Get Your Crop in Early and Wait for the 
Harvest. 


Not Billy Clay this time, but a director, 
put the clipping on Cyrus Hampton’s 
desk. 

* Know anything about this?" he asked. 
“I just called up Holden. Said he'd send 
up the explanation by messenger." 

Cyrus Hampton chuckled derisively. 
* Remember what Barnum said," he told 
the director. ‘‘‘One born every minute.” " 

But the explanation was a neat little 
folder giving the current quotations on 
Liberty bonds, some of Newton's tax- 
exempt street improvement bonds, and 


‘a good many new accounts, and slu 
ol 


county road bonds. There was a table 
showing how easily a systematic saving 
would allow almost anybody to get enough 
ahead to make such an investment. 

“No catch in this," admitted Hampton. 
* Probably due the second or third nibble. 
Sounds like some of the stuff we hand out 
ourselves. If there's a joker, it's well 
hidden." 

But there didn't seem to be a second 
chapter. The advertisements continued, 
short, pithy, straight-talking. Hammer- 
ing home an old truth to new ears. 

he thing began to worry Cyrus 
Hampton, for unexpectedly the orphan 
was laid on his doorstep. Hs intimates at 
the links, all heavy investors in good 
securities, began shyly to congratulate 
him. Also the Savings Bank began prn 
is 

ones began to revive. Most of the 
new depositors had one of the advertise- 
ments or one of the folders along with 
them when they came in. 


it is slow and sure. Painfully slow, it 


*Here's the whole thing," said Billy 
Clay, braving Cyrus Hampton again 
vui another of the ads in his hand. 
“ Every one lately has had some of this in 
it. It’s run through them all from the be- 
ginning, only we didn't see it." : 

He put the clipping down and shoved it 
over before Cyrus Hampton. 


START NOW! 


Ninety Per Cent of thePresent-Day Wealth 
Was Started by Someone 
WHO SAW AN OPPORTUNITY! 


Some Mechanic or Working Man or Shop- 
-keeper Laid Away Cheap Money 
While it Was Easy to Get 
BE THE ONE IN YOUR FAMILY! 


“These new accounts are mostly pene 
illy 


who have never saved before," said B 
Clay when Hampton looked up expectant- 
ly. “This stuff has jarred them. It’s 
getting under the skin. Somebody is try- 
ing to teach the working man to save." 

* And doing it, too," said Hampton, 


seems sometimes.”’ 


uite as cordially as Billy Clay 
thought he ought to. ‘‘But who's back- 
ing it? What's the big idea? You find 
that out, Billy, and I'll pat you on the 
back like you want me to." ` 

"Of course I don't know," said Clay 
patiently; "but I have a hunch that it 
might be government stuff. It's good busi- 
ness for us, any way you look at it." 

Timothy Holden, of “The News," re- 
fused to explain even to Cyrus himself. 

* Nothing crooked about it, is there?" 
he demanded. “Nobody getting skinned 
so far. It's no crime for a working man to 
be taught to save his money, is it? I am 
getting cash in advance for the ads, and 
they're doing nobody in the world any 
harm—some folks good, I expect—so I've 
nothing further to say." 

From which admission Cyrus Holden 
inferred that some philanthropist might 
be backing the advertisement, or that pos- 
sibly Billy Clay was right about the Gov- 
ernment, or else— Here he stopped sud- 


not 


denly with his mind on a keen new scent, 
and took up the desk telephone. 

"Give me the amount of Nonus Bar- 
clay's account," he requested the Savings 
Department. ‘Want his balance a month 
ago, and now. Yes, this is Mr. Hampton.” 

“ By George!” exclaimed Hampton two 
minutes later, with the figures before him. 
“It might be, after all. Huh! Well! By 
George, who'd 'a' thought it!" Quickly 
he turned the pages of the morning paper 
to the advertisement he sought. 


WHEN A DOLLAR BUYS HALF VALUE 
It's a Poor Time to SPEND! 

But There are a Few Places Known to the 
Wise Ones Where EVERY DOLLAR 
SPENT WILL BUY $1.10! 
DON'T TRADE YOUR MONEY FOR 
FIFTY-CENT VALUE! 

Drop a Card to ‘‘BONDS,”’ 
Care MORNING NEWS. 


Then his eyes fell on something else. 
Both the competing (Continued on page 94) 


Can't You Find the Keyhole? 


Sometimes even sober people can't. This wonder story of radium tells 


how it will serve you, not only in little ways like finding 
the keyhole, but also in conquering malignant 


diseases and saving life 


By SS. A. Sochocky, M. D., Ph. D. 


AM going to tell you one of the most 
wonderfu f stories in the world; the 
story of the most precious material 
on earth, so far as we now know; a 
material which already can serve you 

in many ways, from little everyday con- 

veniences to great uses affecting your 
health and even life itself. 

It is the marvelous story of radium— 
or rather the first chapters of that story, 
for the tale has only begun to unfold. 
What radium means to us to-day is a 
great romance in itself. But what it ma 
mean to us to-morrow no man can foretell. 

There are in the world to-day 
three ounces of radium. It is 
valued at $3,260,000 an ounce,  ; 
while platinum, the next most 
valuable mineral, costs only 
$150 an ounce. 

From a whole ton of high 
grade Colorado carnotite ore, 
we get only from five to seven 
milligrams of radium element. 
A thousand milligrams make 
one gram, and twenty-eight 
grams make one ounce. So 
you see that from a ton of ore 
we get an amount of radium 
about the size of the head of a 
pin. 

‘Radium is so powerful that, 
though we have obtained only 
three ounces as yet, it is being 
used in many diferent ways, 
so that we are all getting the 
benefit of it. Physicians use it 
in treating some of the most 
troublesome diseases. It is 
used also in chemistry. 

We can use the power of 
radium, without diminishing 
the total quantity of the 
radium itself, to produce nitrate 
and.ammonia compounds from 
the air for explosives and ferti- 
lizer, twenty per cent cheaper 
than we have ever been able to 
produce them by using salt- 
peter imported from Chile. 
Many million dollars’ worth of 
these nitrate and ammonia 
compounds are used in the 
United States every year. 

To-night you will wake up 
and look at the illuminated 
hands on your watch or alarm 
clock and, without turning on 
the light, you will know what 
time it is. Next winter you 
may go to a great opera house, 
and, when io lights are out, 
you will wonder, perhaps, how 
the orchestra can see the con- 
ductor's baton in the dark. 
The baton will be illuminated 
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Prague, and Dresden. 


by tiny particles of radium, so that the 
whole orchestra can see it without an 
trouble. Some day the keys of pianos will 
be lighted with radium for artists who 
want to play in the dark. 

The time will doubtless come when you 
will have in your own home (or someone 
you know will have) a room lighted 
entirely by radium. It would be possible 
to-day to illuminate a room, so that at 
night, without the aid of electricity or 
other artificial illumination, you could 
read fine newspaper print without difh- 
culty. The light in such a room, thrown 
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Universities and Technology -Institutes of Vienna, 
One of the greatest authorities 
in the world on the subject of radium. In the dish on 
the table is a small silica bowl, containing one gram of 
radium element in the form of radium bromide salt, 
valued at $120,000, and purchased by New York State 
for the Cancer Research Institute at Buffalo. 
photograph was taken without the radium affecting 
the photographic plate, because the picture was made 
immediately after the evaporation of the radium salt, 
when it contains a minimum of its activity. After the 
radium is aged—that is, when it is one month old, the 
proximity of so great an amount would be dangerous, 
and a picture of it could not be made because the photo- 
graphic plate would be burned. The long instrument 
by the dish is an applicator for using radium in the 
treatment of skin diseases. There is also a round gold- 
plated lead container for carrying a tube of radium 


This 


off by radium paint on walls and ce'ling, 
would in color and tone be like soft moon- 
light, blue with a tint of yellow. To-day, 
a room ten by nine feet could be illumi- 
nated in this way at a cost of four hundred 
dollars, and the illumination would last 
ten years. 

However, such illumination will soon be 
much cheaper, because of new discoveries 
as to the best materials to combine with 
radium to produce light. 

For my own use, I have made radium oil 

aints; and because of my interest in art, 
f have made some paintings with them. 
Pictures painted with radium 
look like any other pictures in 
the daytime, but at night they 
illuminate themselves and cre- 
ate an interesting and weirdly 
artistic effect. This paint would 
be particularly adaptable for 
pictures of moonlight or winter 
scenes, and I have no doubt 
that some day a fine artist will 
make a name for himself and 
greatly interest us by painting 
pictures which will be unique, 
and particularly beautiful at 
night in a dark or semi-darkened 
room. 

Locked up in radium is the 
greatest force the world knows. 
An ounce of it, if carried in the 
hip pocket in an ordinary glass 
tube, would kill a man in tea 
hours by destroying his tissues 
and bones. If a man carried 
one gram of it in his pocket 
two days, the result would 
likewise be fatal. 

The careless handling of 
glass tubes containing only 
twénty-five milligrams of ra- 
dium will cause deep wounds 
on the fingers of an operator. 
Once I prepared between one 
and two grams of pure radium 
for use with a special apparatus. 
While I was working with it, 
this apparatus got out of order, 
and to save the radium I had 
to hold the apparatus between 
my thumbs, though I knew I 
should be burned. 

This was over eight months 
ago; but the wounds on my 
thumbs have not yet disap- 

eared, and a small part of the 

one in one of them has been 
destroyed. This, however, is 
nothing compared with the 
risks and sacrifices which scien- 
tific experimenters are under- 
going all the time, and I would 
not mention it if I had not been 
asked to do so in telling you 
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just as plainly as I can all about the re- 
markable powers of radium. 

One of the wonderful things about 
radium is that, although it has such great 
power to injure, it can just as readily be 
made to serve us. 

Years ago, when radium had just been 
discovered, a scientist carried a very little 
of it from Paris to London. It was an 
extremely weak preparation, much weaker 
than we use to-day. Sometime after he 
had taken the journey, the scientist was 
affected by blisters and deep flesh burns. 
He could trace the trouble to no other 
cause than the radium. So, study was 
begun of the effect radium has upon the 
tissues. That is how the, world came first 
to know about some of its medical uses. 


WE KNOW now that radium has power 
to destroy all tissues and bones; but, 
also, that, by proper application, it can be 
used so as to do no harm to healthy tissue, 
while destroying certain unhealthy tissues 
or malignant growths. It has been used 
to remove birthmarks and to reduce the 
scars inflicted on soldiers in the last war. 
It stimulates connective tissue so that 
scars half an inch deep have filled in with 
good flesh, and a surgeon would tell you 
that the result must be looked upon as 
very beautiful indeed. 

You will ask how, if radium is so 
powerful, we can handle it at all. We 
can do so onl by taking the greatest 
precautions. T wil tell you how I carry 
a gram of radium, even though I may be 
going only from my office to my labora- 
ur a few rods away. 

he gram of radium, worth $120,000, 
is kept in tiny glass tubes. Each tube is 
less than one half of an inch long and one 
sixteenth of an inch thick and holds 25 
or 50 milligrams—and, you remember, it 
takes 28,000 milligrams to make one 
ounce. One does not touch these tubes 
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In the center is a gold-plated, lead-lined container weighing forty-eight pounds. 


At the right is the leather case for carrying it. 


There are also six smaller con- 


tainers, with a case for one of them, and two long applicators for use in treating 
various diseases. If a tube of radium were carried without a container, say in 
a pocket of one's clothing, it would destroy the nearby tissues of the body. The 
containers prevent the passage of most of the rays, though not all of them. What 
escapes is enough to affect any photographic plate, produces ozone around the con- 
tainer, and lights up phosphorescent substances, such as sulphide or willemite 


carelessly, but handles them with little container. 


pliers. y 
If I wanted to carry twenty or thirty 


This container is over six 
inches in diameter, weighs forty-eight 
unds, and has a leather cover with a 


of these tubes, containing a gram of handle. There is a circle of small holes 


radium, I should put them into a lead 


in the center of the lead. Into these holes 


Above: Large and small con- 
tainers opened to show the 
recesses in which the tubes 
containing radium are inserted 


To the left: The size of the 
silica bowl, or capsule, can be 
judged by the inverted glass 
tumbler on which it is placed. 
This capsule could easily hold 
fifteen grams of radium ele- 
ment, representing $1,800,000 
in value. The small tubes con- 
tain about 250 milligrams each 


you put the tubes, so that between the 
tubes and the outside of the case there 
are at least three inches of lead. e 

The lead between the tubes and the 
outside of the case is known as a screen. 
It is intended to lessen the rays of 
electrical energy which constantly emanate 
from the radium. And yet, even through 
this three inches of lead, from thirty to 
forty T cent of the rays known as gamma 
rays do escape. 


F THIS container were in a dark room 

and you should put a piece of phosphor- 
escent material such as zinc sulphide near 
it, you would see the zinc sulphide light 
up and glow under the bombardment of 
rays shooting off from the radium. If you 
wanted an absolutely effective barricade 
against the rays from a gram of radium, 
you would have to put it into a container 
at least twelve inches in diameter, so that 
the radium would be screened ^ by six 
inches of lead on all sides. 

Perhaps I have not convinced you that 
radium is the most powerful and alto- 
peter the most remarkable substance we 

now. Then I will tell you that the power 
locked in one gram of radium is sufficient 
to raise a dreadnaught battleship of 
28,000 tons, or even the Woolworth 
Building in New York, roo feet in the air! 
This statement is true, because the power 
of the electrical discharges emitted by one 
gram of radium during the length of its 
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life—20,000 years—can be accurately 
expressed in horse-power sufficient to 
accomplish this amount of work. 

If you looked at radium under a micro- 
scope, you would see that it is always 
scintillating. It might remind you of a 
star twinkling at a great rate. This 
scintillation is due to the fact that radium 
is constantly giving off minute particles of 
matter and discharging rays of electrical 
energy. Some of these particles are thrown 
off at a speed of 200,000 miles per second. 
When we say that the life of radium is 
20,000 years, we mean that it will keep 
up this energetic radiation for that length 
of time. 

When the rays from radium strike a 
tiny crystal of zinc sulphide, a flash is 
produced, a flash bright enough for you 
to see it under a low-powered microscope. 
When radium and zinc sulphide are com- 
bined in the right way and 
right quantity, you can see 
the flashing as a constant 
glow in the dark, without 
any microscope. [t is this 
power of radium to make 
zinc sulphide glow that is re- 
sponsible for the commonest 
and most widely distributed 
use of radium—for illuminat- 
ing watches or any object 
which we want to use or lo- 
cate at night. 

An infinitesimal amount 
of radium, a few millionth 
parts of a gram, when mixed 
with zinc sulphide, varnish, 
and some adhesive substance, 
gives enough material to il- 
luminatefortyor fifty watches. 
It has to be prepared and 
put on very carefully. The 
material is first made as a 
powder composed of. tiny 
crystals. If a girl, while 
mixing this powder with the 
material which is to make it 
stick to the hands of a watch, 
used her brush too vigor- 
ously, she might break the 
crystals. Then the material 
would lose fifty per cent of 
the brilliancy it would other- 
wise have in the dark. 


"THE use of radium for light 
has grown very rapidly 
in the past few years. In 
1913, two thousand watches 
and clocks, illuminated by 
radium, were manufactured in the United 
States. But a few years later, during the 
war, one man out of every six in the 
United States army had a radium-lighted 
watch. Last year, 4,000,000 of these 
watches were made in the United States 
and 1,000,000 of these were exported. 
Luminous material applied to hands 
and dials has produced one of the most 
radical changes in timepieces that we 
have had in ages. Some sixty years ago 
came the change from handmade to ac- 
curate machine-made timepieces. Then 
eame the change from the hunting case to 
the open-faced watch. The change from 
key-wind to stem-wind came only thirty- 
five years ago. And now watches are 
made so you can read them at night. 
Everybody has been quick to see the 
many valuable uses that can be made of a 
material which will glow at night. It was 
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-used. on the.dials of airplanes which flew 


over enemy camps at night, when expos- 
ure of light of other character would have 
made the airplane a target for shells. It 
was applied to speedometer, compass, 
clock, inclinometer, barometer—altogeth- 
er to fourteen dials used on airplanes. 
To-day, the dashboard instruments of 
automobiles—the speedometer, clock, and 
various gauges—can tell the driver the 
condition of his car without :he use of 
electric light. Radium is practically the 
only means of illuminating motorcycle 
speedometers at night, since the motor- 
cycle does not carry instrument lights. 
The steersman at the wheel of ocean-going 
vessels can be independent of artificial 
lights at night. Radium illumination is 
articularly good for these purposes, 
because when the eye has consulted a dial 
which is brightly lighted with electricity, 


Did you ever fumble vainly to find the electric switch 
button on the wall? Ever paw the air trying to locate the 
chain from an overhead light? Ever bruise your anatomy 
on the sharp corners of furniture? Ever knock over the 
bric-à-brac while hunting for the chain on the table 
lamp? Ever wish you could find the clock to see what 
time of night you are getting home? By the use of an 
infinitesimal amount of radium, objects which you want 
to find, or to avoid, are now made visible in the dark 


the vision is affected for a considerable 
period, so that the eye cannot look off into 
the dark with normal certainty. 

Steam gauges, water-level glasses, and 
air-pressure gauges on locomotives and 
stationary engines are nowadays lighted 
with radium; so is the pressure dial of the 
heater in the dark or semi-dark cellar of 
the ordinary dwelling. 

Radium-lighted “Danger” signs and 
indicating arrows have been made for use 
in mines to protect miners from the danger 
of explosions of coal gas. 

Such things as gas and electric meters, 
automobile steering-wheel locks, call but- 
tons for use in hospital sick-rooms, the 
street numbers of houses, and aisle seat 
numbers in theatres, for late comers who 
arrive after the auditorium lights are out, 
are being illuminated with radium. 

A way has been found to insert a little 


of this luminous material in a house key, 
so that in the dark the key can be picked 
out from among others in a bunch without 
striking a light. The same material is 
used to illuminate the keyhole of a lock, 
so that the key can be inserted without 
trouble. 

All these are very simple and common- 
place uses for radium. I am not telling 
you now anything about the seience of 
this great Quien, but about the ways in 
which manufacturers are applying what 
we have learned by science. 

Any number of uses have been found 
for a luminous object which several differ- 
ent manufacturers make and call the 
“locator button." It is made like a push 
button, so that it can be fastened like a 
thumb tack, or so that it can be attached 
by a rubber band or with adhesive 
material. These are some of the uses for 
these buttons, as advertised 
by manufacturers, and they 
are actually being used in all 
of these ways. 


NE of these buttons can 

be fixed to a medicine 
bottle to identify it at night 
among other bottles in. the 
medicine chest. A special 
luminous wárning indicator 
can be put on bottles contain- 
ing poison. These buttons can 
even be attached to the bed- 
room water glassor to bedroom 
slippers. They can be used 
to make known the presence 
of the newel post or a sharp 
angle in a dark hall, or they 
can be placed on chairs, or 
the corners of tables, so that 
if you enter the room in the 
dark you will not stumble 
against these articles of fur- 
niture. They can be attached 
to *ashlights and to fire-ex- 
tinguishers, so there will be 
no trouble in finding them 
in the dark. More than a 
million of these buttons have 
been sold by manufacturers 
during the last year. 

Though radium is ve 
expensive, the amount need- 
ed to make luminous ma- 
terial is so small that a man- 
ufacturer of glass eyes has 
‘used it in making some curi- 
ous novelties for children. 
1 Doll and animal eyes are 
lighted with radium. 

There is a radium-lighted fish bait on 
the market, and the construction of this 
has been patented by one of the largest 
sporting goods companies. Fishermen 
say that this bait is very successful in 
attracting fish, which haunt deep water. 
Luminous gun sights are made for use 
when one is hunting in dark woods, or 
early or late in the day; and if you have 
ever held a shotgun to your shoulder to 
bring down birds in the woods you know 
what that means. 

Radium will some day be used for 
advertising signs. It could be used that 
way now, hut it would not be economical 
as radium paint costs too much. When 
radium is applied to advertising, it will 
be done so that none of the precious 
substance itself will be used up, and so 
that its rays will cast a silhouette of 
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figures or letters. The proc- 
ess will be somewhat similar 
to that in making X-ray 
photographs. 

You may have read in the 
newspapers the statement 
attributed to an English 
scientist that, by the use of 
radium, a precious stone of 
one kind can be converted 
into a precious stone of 
another kind. There is some 
mistake in this report. Prob- 
ably the scientist was mis- 
understood. There is no 
proof nor just reason for as- 
suming that we can change 
one element into another 
by any radiation. Radium, 
however, will do something 
else to precious stones that 
is very interesting: 

While it cannot change or 
modify the sum of the ele- 
ments present in precious 
stones, it çan disturb their 
molecular arrangement and 
change their color perma- 
nently. 


VA HENEVER we put ra- 
dium into a glass tube we 
know that the glass is going 
to change its color. After a 
short time the glass, if it 
contains soda, will become 
violet. -It becomes brown 
if it contains potassium. 
Likewise, if we bury a dia- 
mond in radium and enclose the radium 
and the diamond in a container, the 
diamond will change to a bluish, violet, 
or a brownish color, depending upon what 
traces of other elements are contained 
in it. 

As we experiment more, we are finding 
that there is a possibility of changing the 
color of certain stones at will, that 1s, of 
tinting them with such shades as we 
desire; but not of changing one gem into 
another. 

We know now from the researches of 
Doctor Doelter, a Vien- 
nese, that, under the 
influence of radium, dia- 
monds will change to 
yellow, brown, bluish or 
violet purple. ^ Bright 
bluesapphires will change 
to green, yellowish green, 

ellowish brown, or light 

lue. 'The blood-red 
ruby will change to a 

ure red or to violet red. 

he topaz of a wine 
color will change to an 
orange yellow, dark or- 
ange, or lilac. The dark 
green emerald will change 
to light green, pale green 
or yellowish green. 

Now I am going to 
tell you how radium was 
discovered and about 
the way we get radium 


If you have ever tried, at night, to locate a house by the 
number, you will breathe fervent blessings on radium 
which shines in the darkness ''like a good deed in a 
As for the keyhole, prohibition hasn't 
banished the problem of finding it with neatness and dis- 
Radium has. ‘Also, you no longer need to wonder 
just where to find the door knobs and electric buttons. 
If we could only apply this method to political candi- 
dates! But even the power of radium must stop somewhere 


to-day. 
Twenty-three years 
ago, a piece Of ore, 


surrounded by test 
-tubes and odd-shaped 
vessels and vials, lay on 
the desk of Henri Bec- 


naughty world.” 


patch. 


querel, a French scientist. This particular 
piece of ore was valued least of all among 
the ore specimens he had. One day he 
accidentally placed it over an undeveloped 
photographic plate, and this sensitized 
plate saw what human eyes had never 
seen—the rays that emanate from radium. 
The ore left the impression of these rays 
on the plate, and when Becquerel devel- 
oped it, he found that the plate was 
fogged. 


This discovery thrilled the whole world; 


and scientists began at once to try to lib- 


Thanks to radium, night is being robbed of sundry minor terrors: such 
as knocking over the telephone and the electric lamp, rudely encoun- 
tering the corner of the bed, or hunting on all fours for elusive bed- 
room slippers. One of these little beacons will keep you off the rocks 
of rocking chairs in your midnight cruises about your sleeping-room. 
They are friendly lighthouses by which you can chart your course 
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erate the unknown element 
from the ore. Two years 
later, Mme. Curie, a French- 
woman, and her husband 
succeeded in doing so. 

The carnotite ore from 
which we get the radium we 
are using to-day is mined in 
very inaccessible regions in 
Colorado. There is no water 
in these parts, so that all the 
water used by miners has to 
be carried many miles by 
burro train. None of this 
ore can be refined in Colo- 
rado because it would cost 
too much to transport the 
tons of chemicals and water 
used in the process. The ore 
is therefore brought east; 
some of it is refined in Pitts- 
burgh and some of it in 
Orange, New Jersey. 

To get between five and 
seven milligrams of radium 
from a ton of ore we have to 
combine sixty tons of water 
and six tons of chemicals, 
acids and alkalis with every 
ton of ore. 

The process consists of 
eight major operations, such 
as crushing the ore to powder,, 
mixing it with the other sub- 
stances, and boiling it with 
live steam. At one stage, 
the combined materials have 
to remain standing in a big 
vat fora month. At the end 
of a month, the yellowish-green sediment 


collected at the bottom of the vat con- 


tains the radium. 

This sediment from one ton of ore 
amounts to about ten pounds in weight; 
but before we can get the radium out of 
it, it has to go through between seven 
hundred and nine hundred very refined 
processes, each one eliminating some of 
the remaining impurities. 

Each one of these. processes requires the 
highest technical skill, so that we shall not 
lose any of the tiny particles of radium. 
We have to make twen- 
ty very exact and difh- 
cult analyses, and in 
doing this we must use 
apparatus so sensitive 
that it will detect and 
measure accurately as 
little as three one-mil- 
lionths of a milligram. 


OU will see how 
skilled and depend- 
ableradium workers must 
be when I tell you thatat 
one stage, when the radi- 
um is reaching its highest 
concentration point, a 
single drop of the solu- 
tion containing it is cer- 
tainly worth $2,000 and 
might be worth $10,000. 
And you know how easy 
it is to lose a drop of 
anything by spilling the 
contents of a small glass 
or by breaking a du. 
Finally, after more 
than nine hundred dif- 
ferent operations, the 
(Continued on page 106) 
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A tale which is all true save the names 


FTEN I had seen him in the 
great bank in lower Broadway 
with a dozen big men waiting 
outside his office for a chance 

z to confer with him. Nomanin 
American finance has so clear and broad 
a vision as he. His knowledge is pro- 
found, his honor above question. At his 
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It was dark, and hard walking, and we 
were getting weary, but we hurried 
on. Still, it was slow going up and down 
the long hills in narrow snow paths and 
dim footing. It’s low-gear travel at about 
a mile and a half an hour. We were dog- 
tired when we got down about this far. 
We had all we could do to stand up under 


and broiled venison before a half-starved 
boy! Still, I'knew what it meant: we'd 
fall asleep, and then Jack Frost would 
drive his dagger into our hearts and 
there'd be nothing left of us but two 
hunks of ice. 

* My friend's mitten went up to his face 
and he yawned wearily. His legs doubled 


feet the tides of wealth are 
flowing. A word from 
him hastens or delays them, 
or changes their direction. 
Now his feet were in a 
different kind of flood— 
that of a clear stream 
pouring down from the 
mountain heights above us. 
He had come back to the 
scenes and pleasures of his 
youth. He was in waders 
and a fishing jacket. 

“How are you?” I asked. 

“Tired, and dbous as limp 
as a string of suckers,” he 
answered. "'Let's go back 
in the bushes an' set 
down." 

There was a touch of the 
old dialect in his words. 
We went back and sat 
down and lighted our pipes. 

“Tt was near here that 
I passed the first fork in 
my road when I was a boy,” 
he began. “I like to look 
back on the forks. Often 
I wonder. what wou]d have 
happened to me on the other 
road—the one I didn't take, 
for, ye know, it's the road 
we follow that makes or 
breaks us. My first fork 
was a curious one. There 
was little doubt as to the 
destinations ahead: it was 
one of those tests that come 
to us now and then—call 
it the first examination, if 
you like. I passed and 
went into the next grade. 

“It was a winter night. 
Another boy and I were 
frie down the road from 
a lumber camp eleven miles 
back in the woods. We had 
ridden in with one of the 
teams, just for the joy of 
it. He was thirteen and 
I was twelve years old. 
We ought to have come 
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under him, and down he 
went in the feathery snow 
by the roadside. I reached 
down and got hold of his 
collar and gave him a shake. 

* Tom, [ said, ‘get up an’ 
come on.’ 

**Oh, le's take just five 
minutes of rest,' he pleaded. 

"*We'd be dead, stone 
dead, in five minutes!’ I 
shouted. ‘Come on!’ 

“He knew I was right. 
He struggled to his feet, 
groaning and complaining, 
and we went on out of the 
shadow of the valley of 
death, and reached our 
house in the early morning. 
When my mother had pulled 
off my socks by the fire- 
place my toes rattled on 
the grate like so many mar- 
bles; but she knew how to 
take the frost out of them. 
I had got safely by. 

“T was born on a little 
farm in the edge of the 
wild country,” he went on. 
“It was ona main road lead- 
ing into the deep woods. 
The old-time hunters 
stopped at our house going in 
and out of the wilderness. 
They were brawny, broad- 
chested, mighty men. They 
carried great battens and 
traveled through long, mys- 
terious reaches of the virgin 
forest to the upper Saranac 
and Lake Champlain, slay- 
ing bears and wolves and 
catamounts, and toting their 
own skillets, and living in 
the open. They were the 
heroes of my youth. Se- 
cretly, I planned to be a 
hunter and trapper. That 
was when I was almost 
sixteen and nearly man- 
grown. 

*[ had been hunting far 


straight back, but we stayed to supper. 
We set out after dark. It turned bitter 
cold. We were not warmly dressed. Soon 
we began to feel the frost. It nipped 
through our trousers and was pinching 
our ears and toes. There were trouble- 
some noises in the great timber lands. 
The trees were drawing their coats tight 
and groaning and shivering in the cold. 
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our load of misery, and it was growing 
heavier. I had an overpowering desire 
to lie down and go to sleep. Just below 
here my friend stopped. 

*** Bill,’ he whispered, ‘le’s lie down an’ 
rest a few minutes. It’ll do us good.’ 

“I was at the first fork. What a 
beautiful idea he had proposed! It was 
putting milk and honey and frosted cake 


back in the woods one November day 
with two other boys of about my own age 
who were camping on Cold Brook near 
the edge of the clearing. Coming home, I 
chose my way without hesitation. That 
dog-like sixth sense of the woodsman was 
born in me. Soon the boys protested. 
They thought I was wrong; but they 
followed on. By and by we came to a 
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trail and good footing. There we sat 
down to rest. I didn’t even know the 
names of those two boys who were with 
me. l had heard back in the clearing that 
they lived in Watertown. 


“‘Say, whats your name? I asked 
the one who sat near me. 
“*Sim Hopkins, he answered. ' You're 


William Craig, ain't ye? 

"'Yes, I answered, 
he knew. 

"We started on and soon came to a 
fork in the trail. It was the second fork 
in my long road. I headed into the left 
branch, although it was rather blind, 
while the other was trodden about as 
smooth as a cow path. The boys stopped. 

"*'Hey, there! said Sim Hopkins. 
*You're going wrong; 
this is the right trail.’ 

“I looked up at the 
sky, in which the light 
was fading, and then 
at the lay of the land. 

***[ don't think so,’ 
I answered; and yet 
I couldn't tell them 
why. ©The trail was 
one I had never trav- 
eled. 

““T know you're 
wrong, Sim declared. 
‘Tve been on this trail 
before, and any fool can 
see that it's better 
walking and that every- 
one goes this way. 
' Tom Fobére’s camp is 
a little further on.’ 


VERYONE liked 

to stop at Tom 
Fobére’s camp. Tom 
always brought whisky 
into thewoods with him, 
and was a cheerful, gen- 
erous man. 


wondering how 


' I said, at 
last, ^m goin my 
way, snd you'd better 
come along.’ 

“They openly elected 
me the fool of the party 
and set out on their 
own way 

eT betmy jackknife 
agin yours that you'll 
be sorry, I shouted, 
as I went off alone. 

“< All right,’ came the 
answer of Sim Hopkins. 

“Not for thirty years 
did I see either of them again. I knew 
that they had gone off into Buck Valley. 

* [t turned cold that night, and I felt 
sorry for the boys; but there were a 
number of hunting parties in Buck Valley 
and if they needed help they would soon 
find it. 

“I had my father's consent to take to 
the woods that fall. We didn't say a 
word about it in the house, because there 
were my mother and older sister. They 
were the conservative party—the aris- 

.tocrats in our little home republic—and 
very strong. They had read books. 
Their faces were turned toward the sown 
lands: schools, churches, stores, and 
social life. Deep down in our hearts we 
knew them to be our betters. We were 
kind o' scared o' them. In the house we 
had to keep our boots clean and be 
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generally careful. The guides who ene 


tered our door had also to be careful and 
they knew it. There could be no swear- 
ing and spitting on the floor in our house. 
The women folks did not like guides as 
well as we did. 

"When the time was ripe, I was going 
to slip off quietly and spend the winter in 
the woods, and come back loaded with 
its riches and show 'em what a boy could 
do. I sold my pelts and bought the traps 
I needed, and hid 'em in the woodshed. 
Then, suddenly, I came to another fork 
in my road: 

“My sister had found the traps. I 
have always suspected that she got a tip 
down at the hardware store. 

** Bill, what does this mean? she de- 
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manded, as she came in with that bag 
of traps and threw it on the floor. 

“For a minute I didn't know what to 
say. Being a bit nettled, I threw down 
the facts. 

“Going off trapping,’ I said. 

“No, you're not,’ she answered with 
a firm look, as she carried the bag to her 
bedroom and closed the door. In a few 
minutes she appeared with her best hat 
on and a shaw nad her shoulders. 

“‘Where are you going? 
asked. 

“‘T’'m going to Bolton,’ she answered. 

*"That's all she said. She hustled about 
the room a minute, went out of the door 
and hurried down the road. She re- 
turned late that afternoon. Then came 
a critical hour. She went straight to her 
bedroom. She had had just about time 


my father 


and many other 


e 
énoügh to hang up her shawl and hat 
when I heard her voice calling me. 
“‘Bill, come here a minute,’ she said. 
“A minute! Say, my friend, l’ve seen 
some minutes in my life, but never one 
like that. You know, in a way of speaking 
that minute isn’t ended yet. For fifty 
years she has been lying in her grave and 
Tam old; but that minute still lives with me. 
“T knew that my ambition was going 
on trial, and that it was likely to be 
roughly handled. I was prepared to 
defend it to the last ditch. I walked 
slowly, thinking of what she would say 
and of my answer. 
“She surprised me. She did no preach- 
ing or cold She spoke gently. 
"* Bill, I've FR a job for you,’ she said. 
"'What is it?" I 
Ne. 
“Mr. Beckwith has 
agreed to take you into 
his hardware store and 
give you a chance to 
learn the business. 
He'll pay you twenty 
dollars a month for 
“the . first year. You 
can live at home and 
take your lunch every 
day in a dinner pail. 
PII buy you all the: 
clothes you need to 
start with.’ 


" 


ERE was an as- 
tonishing offer. I 
thought of the shotguns 
and rifles that. stood 
in the windows of, the 
hardware. store, of the 
shiny. new jackknives 
and fishing reels and 
lures and hunting knives 
and powder flasks, and 
of the brightly painted 
boxes of percussion caps 
which I had seen under 
the glass of its coun- 
ters. I thought of the 
traps of all grades and 
sizes, and of the new- 
fangled fly hooks and 
fish rods; of the joy it 
would give me to o 
with these things and 
to study and handle 
them. What a clever 
person my sister was! 
“T thought, also, of 
the smart-looking 
clerks who wore paper 
collars and fine boots every day. 

“Td need a pair of fne boots,’ 
suggested rather doabefully. 

*** You shall have them,’ she answered. 
‘I don't want you to be one of those dirty, 
cursing, tobacco-chewing, ignorant guides. 
I want you to be a gentleman, and to 


get an education if it’s possible. If you 
sav A money you can do it? 
he idea appealed to me. Still, I 


loved the great woods—the thrill of the 
hunt, the gamble of the traps, in which 1 
could try my wits against ihe cunning of 
the fox, the mink, the otter, and the 
beaver. A thousand voices were calling 
me that way. Among them was the 
voice of gold. I could earn three dollars 
a dayi in the woods. 
I'll think it over,’ I said. 
“*You must (Continued on page 52) 


Grandma Cutcheon—Detective 


It was her knowledge of human nature 
that enabled her to trace the 
stolen money 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 
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ARTHA SPOONER arrived 
at Grandma Cutcheon’s, 
breathless. She had hurried 
to insure the freshness of her 
news, and to make certain 

she would be the first to impart it. 

* Somebody stole three hunderd dollars 
from Walter Shepherd," she said, before 
her foot touched the top step. 

“I want to know!” said Grandma, lay- 
ing her knitting in her lap for a moment. 
Fave they diskivered who done it?” 

“I calc’late they got s’picions,” Martha 
said knowingly; “but that hain’t lettin’ 

n 


“Too bad,” said Grandma slowly. “Too 
bad.... Not so much fer Walter Shep- 
herd. He kin afford to lose it. But the’ 
hain’t nobody kin afford to steal it.... 1 
dread to hear who they ketch.” 

Grandma Cutcheon looked off across 
the fields, and her face was sad. The oc- 
currence of evil in the world always sad- 

` dened Grandma. Her expression changed. 
‘There they be,” she said, pointing with 
a knitting needle to a young man who 
shambled along with a bamboo fishing 
ole over his shoulder and a can of bait in 
his hand. Ten feet behind the young man 
shambled a boy, obviously copying the 
ait and physical mannerisms of his leader. 
He too, was equipped with pole and bait. 

“ Follers him like a dog,” said Grandma. 
“ Allus a-follerin' Dick Towne every step 
he takes." 

* Wuthless coots,” said Martha sharply. 

* Remind me of them dogs the mission- 
ary was talkin' about t'other day. What 
name was it she give 'em? Prairie dogs? 
No. 'Twa'n't that. Pariah. That's the 
word. Dick's a kind of a pariah dog, and 
Beggy’s a pariah puppy. . . . Don't under- 
stand the boy worshipin' him like he 'pears 
to do." 

Nor would Grandma have understood 
better the worship of Beggy Turnip—boy- 
hood's corruption of Benjamin Turner— 
for Dick Towne could she have been their 
constant companion. 

Dick Towne maintained the fiction 
that he worked at his trade of paint- 
ing and paperhanging, for the most lazy, 
the most shiftless, the most worthless of 
men must fortify the inner citadel to 
which their self-respect has fled and be- 
come invisible to the world. He lived 
alone in the dilapidated unpainted shanty 
that had been his father's. It was one of 
those structures whose lines had sagged to 
curves, and whose curling shingles gave 
the effect of feathers upon the back of 
some squalid great bird. 

He fished, he hunted, or he loafed. 
Upon rare occasions he made pretense of 
gainful occupation by picking berries or by 
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trapping. His father had left 
behind him in the local sav- 
ings bank a fortune of three 
thousand and odd dollars, 
which returned Dick an in- 
come of something like a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year. 
His scheme of life was based 
upon the preservation of the 
capital sum, and existence 
upon the interest. . . . He still had one 
year the advantage of thirty. é 

Pleasant Point accepted him, indeed, it 
relied upon him, as small New England 
hamlets are given to relying upon those 
local characters which give them color and 
conversation. Such characters are indis- 
pensable and seem never to fail. There is 
something in the New England moral or 
economic system which breeds them as in- 
evitable consequences. 


A FOR Beggy Turnip, he was son and 
sole heir to the village’s premier dip- 
somaniac and petty criminal. In a less 
human and more efficient civilization 
Beggy would have been taken away from 
his father and cared for institutionally; 
which might have killed him, but would 
have uplifted him. As it was, he throve, 
and there was no boy of his age in the 
township who dared knock from his shoul- 
der the provocative chip. For the most 
part, he shifted for himself, not interfered 
with by the good-hearted truant officer. 

Dick Towne could not arise so early but 
that he found Beggy waiting for him to 
emerge. The bright eyes of the boy would 
fasten themselves upon the face of the 
young man with a hungry, hopeful expres- 
sion. His hope was that Dick would no- 
tice his presence by a word. If, as was the 
case nine times out of ten, the young man 

assed on without greeting or notice, 

eggy waited until his hero was ten feet 
ahead, and, exhibiting no sign of disap- 
pointment or anger, would follow, as 
Grandma Cutcheon said, like a dog. 

So now the young man and the boy 
crossed the fields within the range of 
Grandma Cutcheon's eyes, pathetically 
alike in pose and movement and even in 
wearing apparel, to pass from sight among 
the sumacs which crested the hill above 
the pond. They descended the slope and 
skirted the water on their way to well- 
known points extending through the im- 
peding border of lily pads. At the apex 
of one of these Dick Towne stationed him- 
self, his legs dangling over the crumbling 
bank. Beggy, with eyes studying his com- 
panion, seated himself a dozen feet away, 
reflecting in every movement the motions 
of hiselder. It was as though Dick Towne 
were reflected in some mirror. endowed 


. B'T Beg, 


**You leetle thief! You dum leetle thief!” he said, 
raising his voice. ‘‘I know what you're up to. You 
stole that money and you're scairt, that's what'" 


with grim, ironical humor. When Dick 
baited his hook, Beggy impaled an angle- 
worm. Beggy spat upon his bait in exact 
imitation of ice s mannerism in perform- 
ing that fisherman's rite. Dick cast his 
hook into the water and sat slouchingly, 
drowsily, watching his bobber. Beggy's 
sole distinguishing movement was to turn 
his head while he studied minutely Dick's 
posture and rectified any failures in his 
own conformity to it. 

Neither spoke. The man had not signi- 
fied his awareness of the boy's existence 
that day, and now, perhaps, he forgot 
Beggy utterly, while in the warm, hum- 
ming, lazy air he quite gave over mental 
activity and surrendered himself to the 
bliss of ultimate irresponsibility. 


was awake, alert, dreaming 
as boys dream, and imagining as boys 
imagine. .. . The bank upon which they 
sat became a cliff, the shallow water at 
its foot black, hungry depths. The cliff's 
edge crumbled under Dick, and he fell 
down and down into those waiting waters— 
and sank. Beggy pictured himself as lea 
ing to his feet, poising on the brink, 
plunging in a beautiful, curving dive. He 
came to the surface and looked about for 
his friend, but his friend was invisible. 
Well, Beggy knew what had happened! 
He filled his lungs and dived, and there, 
tangled in water vegetation was Dick, 
faintly struggling. Beggy tore him free, 
mounted with him to the surface, and 
swimming on his back towed the uncon- 
scious man ashore. There he worked over 
him, making use of every legendary meth- 
od known to the lore of boyhood. 
Beggy's eyes filled with actual tears as 
he flung himself in imagination upon 
Dick's unconscious body, and when the 
first sigh of returning life told him his 
friend was not dead, his heart swelled and 
his throat hardened with the joy of it... . 
And then Dick opened his eyes and recog- 
nized him and remembered what had hap- 
pened! He shook Beggy’s hand, actually 
shook his hand! And Shen the life be- 
gan, a glowing, wonderful life, for Dick 
took his preserver home with him and 
allowed him to sleep on the floor beside 
his bed, and forever after he permitted 
Beggy to go with him wherever he went, 


= 
not walking ten feet behind but proudly 
at his cdd A 
But even in the land of actuality, the 
day was a wonderful success. Presently 
Dick hooked a bass and landed it. 
“It takes you to git 'em," said Beggy 
reverently. 
Toward sundown they struck back 
across the fields, coming out upon the turn- 
ike above Grandma Cutcheon’s house. 
She saw them approaching and, holding 
her knitting in her apron, arose and went 
into the house to return with a big golden 
inger cookie in her hand. Dick passed. 
3randma walked to the steps and called: 
4€ Be gy.” 
The boy stopped. 
“Got a cookie for you," said Grandma. 
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Beggy entered the gate and shambled 
up the path. He took the cookie, said, 
“Much obleeged,” and was turning away 
when, suddenly, he paused and faced 
Grandma again. “Kin I have another?” 
he asked. 


“Calc’late so. Be you hungry?” 
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“Tain’t fopmey” said Beggy. “Jr's før 
him.” 

He received the second cookie and ran 
after his companion. 

"Here," he said diffdently. “Irs 
yourn."' 

Dick received the gift into his fingers, 
looked at it, sniffed of it. "Huh," he 
said; but to Beggy's infinite delight he 
began to eat it. Beggy dropped back to 
his deferential position ten paces in the 
rear. 


BESSY followed Dick home, and then 
scuffled away to the rickety, fenceless, 
weed-grown place where he lived with his 
father. Mr. Turner was not there, a thing 
which caused Beggy no surprise, and the 
boy went about getting for himself such 
food as the larder could provide. 

When he had eaten, he went out again 
in search of Dick, but Dick had vanished. 
Though Beggy hung about until ten 
o'clock, his patience went without reward. 
He could not understand it. This was 
twice the thing had happened, 
jtwo evenings in succession 
‘that Dick Towne, the easiest 
of men to locate at any time, 

was not to be 

found. It wor- 
ried Beggy and 
weighed | upon 
him. He went 
home disquiet- 
X ed and dreamed 
Y restless dreams. 


Beggy would have been more disquieted 
had he hunted for Dick in the village in- 
stead of waiting about the house for him 
to return. The village knew where Dick 


was. Long before it went to bed that 
night Pleasant Point was made aware of 


: Dick's whereabouts, and with shakings of 
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thé héad it álldwéd'it had expected some- 
thing of the kind to happen any day... . 
Dick was in the calaboose under the town 
hall, charged with the theft of Walter 
Shepherd’s three hundred dollars. 

“Have they mixed that little Beggy 
Turnip boy into it?" was Grandma Cutch- 
eon's first question when Miss Spooner 
arrived with the news. 

“He hain't been mentioned—yit.” 

"Um.... Find the money?" 

* Nary hide nor hair of it." 


"Dick hain’t owned. up.” It was a 
statement, not a question. 
“Sticks to it he never done it. Bold as 


brass. But they got him all snarled up 
with circumstantial evidence." 

“Don’t believe hedoneit,” said Grandma 
firmly. ‘‘Dick hain't got the look of a 
thief.” She sighed. “Figgered to git my 
blueberries canned up, and now comes 
this. Boys and men is more important ’n 
blueberries, though. . . . Poor leetle feller. 
My heart jest bleeds for that Beggy boy." 

“You horns calc’latin’ to mix into 
this!” exclaimed Martha. 

“T be,” Grandma said firmly. 


I* IS true that Beggy Turnip needed 

sympathy sorely. His world had splin- 
tered into ruin about him, and he stood 
appalled. 

‘What’ll they do with him," he de- 
manded tearfully again and again. 

“Send him to the pen’tentiary, maybe 
for ten year, maybe for twenty. . . . 
Breakin' and enterin' a dwellin' in the 
night time.” 

Ten or twenty years without Djck! It 
was unthinkable. He could not compre- 
hend the monstrousness of it, and, be- 
wildered and crushed, he wandered off 
alone with his agony, for agony it was. 

The irrepressibility of the imagination 
of boyhood is a marvelous gift from heaven. 
Even the most weighty grief cannot stay 
its operation, and Beggy found hours of 
something akin to happiness in his plans 
to rescue Dick and make away with him 
‘to a land so distant that the writ of no 
court could reach him. He saw himself 
the captain of a brave and desperate band 
of outlaws, who at a word from him would 
gather at the secret meeting place, and, 
mounted-upon snorting steeds, would ride 
down upon the village calaboose, smash 
its doors from their hinges, snatch Dick 


_from his cell, and ride away with a ringing 


cheer of triumph, daring the powers of the 
law to take the prisoner from them... . 

Following this, Beggy was seized with a 
desire to-do something concrete for his 
friend. He wanted to feel that he was 
working for Dick, and he searched his 
mind for possible service to render. At 
last he hit upon it. Bait! He knew well 
how Dick detested the labor of digging 
worms. So, spade in hand, he went to the 
ancient barn where Dick and himself were 
accustomed to fill their bait cans. His 
intention was clear: When Dick emerged 
from prison Beggy would be ready for 
him, ready to lay at his feet angleworms 
enough to last for the remainder of his 
lifetime. He would dig a barrel of worms 
and bury them. It should be his career. . . . 
A barrel of worms! His heart glowed as 
he imagined the distant day when Dick, 
free at last, returned to Pleasant Point, 
and he led him to the secret spot and un- 
covered before Dick's astounded eyes a 


‘full barrel of bait! 
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Grandma was staring at him queerly, and he wanted to go away from there before she began ask- 


He set himself to the labor of love 
with enthusiasm. For an hour he delved 
and harvested. It was not always easy 
digging amid the rubbish, and many 
were the obstacles to his spade which he 
had to unearth and toss aside. One of 
these was a tin can such as contains 
ground coffee. As he tossed it aside it 
caught and arrested his eye. It was ob- 
viously new and shiny—yet it had been 
buried eighteen inches under the ground; 
and it was heavy; it contained something. 
Beggy dropped his spade and picked up 
the can. He hefted it. Then he removed 
the cover and peered inside. It was al- 
most full of money, of currency. Beggy 
clapped the cover on again quickly and 
slunk inside the old barn, where, after 
peering about to make certain he was not 
observed, he reopened the can and dumped 
the bills out upon the floor. 

He counted them. Two hundred and 
ninety dollars! It was the sum Walter 
Shepherd had lost; minus ten dollars; ob- 
viously, it was the stolen money. To 


Beggy the matter was clear. He had hap- 
pened upon the spot where Dick had hid- 
den his ill-gotten treasure! 


EGGY stuffed the bills back into the 
can and hid them under a rotting floor 
board; then he sat down upon an exposed 
sill to think the matter through. The moral 
issues were so intricate and befogged that 
Beggy’s brain, all unused to casuistry as it 
was, only darted here and there up blind 
alleys of thought. His first idea was to 
return the money to Walter Shepherd on 
condition Dick should be released. But 
had he a right to do that? The money 
was Dick's, because Dick had gone to the 
labor of stealing it, and was going to jail 
for the theft. If Dick actually went to 
rison, then it was clear the money was 
ick's and no other's. In common with 
many boys Beggy believed a prison sen- 
tence gave the thief indisputable title to 
stolen goods. 
But Dick had not been convicted; there- 
fore there was a cloud on his title, and 


Walter Shepherd could lay claim to an 
equity. He, Beggy Turnip, might assert 
ownership, for was it not buried treasure, 
and was not the finding of buried treasure 
the most honorable of all known means of 
acquiring money? On the whole, he con- 
cluded, the buried treasure theory was the 
strongest. Finders, keepers! But an obsta- 
cle arose—he would not assert his title to 
Dick's impoverishment. ... But would not 
Dick prefer to give up the money rather 
than spend ten or twenty years in the 
penitentiary? Of course, it was a great 
sum of money, and at the end of the ten 
or twenty years it would belong to Dick, 
if Beggy did not assert his superior claim 
to treasure trove. That made a difference. 
Dick might consider it worth-while. 
When you are considering the case of 
Beggy Turnip, remember that he was 
thirteen years old; bear in mind that the 
sum of two hundred and ninety dollars 
was to him inexhaustible wealth. . . . With 
this fact in mind, note that Beggy did not 
for a second think of keeping this money 


Grandma Cutcheon—Detective, by CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


ing questions. 


for himself; that whatever use he made 
of it must be to obtain his friend’s liberty. 
It was as if you or I found a million 
dollars in some rotting chest and gave it 
all for the succor of a friend. 

After an hour of painful reasoning, 
Beggy felt he could not reach a decision 
upon the facts in his possession. He must 
Sota other data. 

By a circuitous route, with the subtility 
of an Indian, he crept away from the old 
barn and made his way to the village. The 
lock-up was in the basement of the town 
hall, and Beggy made a circuit of this 
structure, spying out the land. Between 
the town hall and its only adjoining struc- 
ture—a house occupied by a paperhanger 
—was a narrow strip of grassless earth 
and, giving upon this strip, were two 
barred windows beneath the level of the 
soil, drawing their light through little 
boxed pockets. Beggy looked up and 
down the street, then ducked between the 
buildings and threw himself at full length 
beside a window. He reached with neck 


and shoulders down into the boxed pocket 
and peered into the comparative darkness. 
The window, he found, had been removed 
to admit air. 

“Dick,” he called in a mysterious whis- 
per. "It's me, Dick. Come over here 
where we kin talk.” 

“What you want?” said Dick gruffly. 

“I jest want to tell you" (here romance 
p the better of Beggy for a space), “that 

"m figgerin' on rescuin' you. I hain't got 
it all planned yet, but if the’ hain't no 
other way I'll pass you in a file or a ax or 
a saw or somethin’.” 


‘Gu out of there, and lemme be,” said 
Dick harshly. 
“Say, Dick,” oe persisted; “if you 
really stole that money, which would you 
druther—keep it where it’s hid so’s you’d 
have it when you git out of prison, or give 
it up and git free?" 
** You git away from there!" 
*"Cause," said Beggy, “I found where 
it’s hid, and I calc'lated on givin’ it up if 


He shifted from one foot to the other and looked everywhere except at Grandma 


you was willin' Maybe they'd let you off 
then. So I come to ask." 

There was a pause. Dick drew nearer 
to the window. 

* What's that?" he demanded. 

“I found it, and I could'fetch it down 
here and shove it in to you. Then you 
could give it back if they'd let you off." 

“I hain't no thief,” said Dick with sud- 
den fury. ‘I didn’t steal no money. They 
kin send me to prison for a million 

ears—” He stopped speaking, while 

eggy held his breath. Then he burst out 
again in sudden rage, “You leetle thief! 

ou dum leetle thief!” he said, raising his 
voice. “I know what you're up to. You 
stole that money and you're scairt, that's 
what. You want to give it back, and you 
dassn't. You want to put it off on me, and 
have folks pointin’ to me and callin’ mz 
thief. You want me to own up to doin' it 
so's T kin go free... . I hain’t no thief, 
and I hain't goin’ to own up to bein’, no 
matter what happens." 

“Thain’t. ... (Continued on page 09) 


“Don’t Be an Easy Mark” 


“You have no right to be,” says William A. Brady. “Cowards simply 


tempt other men to 


anybody hits him is helping to make everybody play fair 
By Mary B. Mullett 


OU spoke of having had to fight 
for certain plays in order to 
make them succeed," I said. 
If there had been any scare 
in you—" 

“Hold on!" he interrupted. ‘There is 
scare in me. Don't get me wrong about 
this business of fighting. I don't believe 
in picking quarrels or carrying a chip 
on your shoulder. And I don’t believe 


be bullies. 


“No. ... No, I won’t.... You've 
served me with a subpoena—now go 
ahead with your suit....1 will not.... 


No! Good-by!” 

The smack with which the telephone 
went back on its hook was so expressive 
that I had to laugh. Whereupon the man 
smiled, too; but it was a grim sort of 
smile. 

“Tell you what it was all about," he 


A man whostrikes back when 


ae bi 


you would have a fight, but as if you were 
afraid you might miss one,” I remarked. 

He leaned forward, his clenched hand 
crumpling the papers on his desk, a 
steely glint in his blue eyes. 

“The man who’s afraid of trouble will 
always have trouble!" he declared. “Show 
people that you are ready to fight for your 
rights and, nine times out of ten, you 
won’t have to fight for them. The rep- 


in fighting when you know 
you are going to get licked. 
That doesn’t get you any- 
where. Don’t start a fight 
unless you have a chance of 
winning it, and unless you 
have something worth fight- 
ing for. Some men think they 
are invincible. But no man 
is invincible if all the odds 
are against him. Many a 
man has lost a fight be- 
cause he went into it at the 
wrong time. I’ve seen men 
do that in business. It has 
happened over and over 
again in politics. And of 
course history is full of 
stories of battles that were 
lost because some command- 
ing officer fought them at 
the wrong time. The man 
who wins oftenest is the 
one who chooses when he 
will fight." 

* But what if your oppo- 

+ . se 
nent does the choosing? 
I asked. 

“Well, you’re in a fight 
then, whether you want to 
be or not. The thing to do 
is to keep your head and 
watch for the other fellow 
to give you an opening. 
If he's wrong and you're 
right, he'll do it as sure 
as fate. The slippery man 
sooner or later slips on his 
own feet. And when he 
does it you have your 
chance. But my creed about 


Do You Like to See Old Favorites 


or New Ones 


ISS MULLETT asked Mr. Brady what people 


like in the theatre. Here is his reply: 


“The American public likes youth, for one thing. Youth 
and beauty! And it likes action. It not only likes it; it demands 
it. Americans want something doing every minute. . . . 

“And they want novelty, change, something different. They 
like new stage settings, for instance. They liked a sleeping-car 
interior when that was a novelty, or the deck of a steamboat, 
or anything that scems different—whether it is a millionaire's 
kitchen, or the trader's room at a Wall Street broker's. They 
want novelty in colors, costumes, lighting effects, stage prop- 
erries—in anything and everything. 

“And this love of change extends even to the actors and act- 
resses. The American public is not loyal to old favorites, as is 
the case with audiences abroad. They want the latest star, the 
newest dancer, the ‘coming comedian,’ the most recent hit. 
They will lend a hand to put a good artist on the shelf even 
when there should be years of fine work ahead of the man 
or the woman. 

“I want to qualify that indictment somewhat. It does not 
apply in all parts of the country. Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Minneapolis, and other cities of that class, are 
loyal to their old favorites. To a certain extent, Chicago is. 
But the large Eastern cities—New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
—demand new faces, new talents. The Middle-Western towns 
are more uniformly English, in that the original American 
strain prevails, at least, in the theatre-going public. New 
Orleans, of course, has many characteristics of a French city. 
And both the English and the French stick to their old favo- 


rites." 


utation of being a fighter, 
not just a scrapper without 
cause, but a fellow that will 
fight back when somebody 
tries to get him, is the best 
insurance policy against 
trouble. Let 'em know 
you're a hard hitter, and 
you probably won't get a 
chance to hit anything but 
a punching bag." 

*verybody that knows 
William A. Brady will 
agree that he lives up to his 
creed about being a hard 
hitter. He literally has 
fighting blood in him, for 
his father was an Irish- 
American whose hot-headed 
belligerence gained him the 
nickname of “Fighting 
Brady.” 

The son has had an extra- 
ordinary career. He is to- 
day one of the biggest 
theatrical producers in this 
country. And his person- 
ality is as unusual as the 
things he has done. 

He is brutally honest 
about himself and others. 
He hates a snob as a horse 
hates a rattlesnake. But 
while the horse also fears 
the snake, Bill Brady de- 
spises the snob. He has just 
as good a memory for an 
injury as he has for a favor 
—and he pays both scores! 
Hewould rather have friends 
than enemies. But if he 


fighting is ag that you mustn't be said. “Isenta car to be repaired. When makes an enemy, he tries to put the fear 
f 


an easy mark. 


of yourself you needn't blame people and sixty dollars’ worth of fittings. Tool 


for wiping their feet on you. Some kit gone, rug gone, various other things platitudes. 


you make a door mat it came back it was minus one hundred of Brady into the man's soul. 
You can't paint his character in pastel 
"You've got to take raw 


men are like umbrellas. They keep the gone. I sent a check for the amount of color. The result won't be any moonlight 


rain off other people—and get soaked 
themselves. The rest of the time some- 
body shuts them up and shoves them into 
a corner. Human beings oughtn't to be 
either door mats or umbrellas. There 
are better róles for them to play." 

As the telephone rang, the man sitting 
opposite me took it down and said “Hello!” 
Then he began whipping out curt re- 
plies. 
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the bill, less the cost of the stuff that was 
missing. _ Said I'd pay the rest when I 
got the articles that had been lifted. 
They served me with a subpoena. Said 
they would sue me. Now they call me 
up and want to know if I won’t pay them. 
You heard what I told ’em. ir they 
thought I was afraid of a fight they 
didn't know Bill Brady!" 

“Tt didn’t sound as if you were afraid 


subtlety. But it is the picture of a real 
man. 

Brady was born in San Francisco, but 
when he was only five years old his father 
brought him to New York. For nine 
years the youngster scrambled along any 
old way he could. Brady, Senior, spent part 
of his time writing for the newspapers and 
the rest of it in wrecking his health by his 
irregular habits. (Continued on page 114) 


Photograph by Otto Sarony Co. 


THESE three members of the Brady family are well- 
known figures in the American theatre. Mr. Brady 
is a leading manager and producer. He was born jn 
San Francisco, fifty-seven years ago, and became an 
actor at the age of nineteen. Later he managed James 
J. Corbett ind Jim Jeffries. He long ago gave up the 
prize-ring and devoted himself to producing plays. 


Photograph by White Studio 


ABOVE—Grace George was born 
in New York in 1880, and married 
Mr. Brady soon after leaving the 
convent where she was educated. 
They have one son. Miss George 
began her stage career in light com- 
edies, such as " Charley's Aunt;" but 
her development as an actress has 
brought her to a position where she 
is recognized as one of the finest art- 
ists in our theatre to-day. Her con- 
spicuous successes have been in such 
plays as, “ Divorcons,” “A Woman's 

lay,” “The Truth," and “The 
New York Idea.” 


Copyrighted by Ira L. Hill 


To THE RIGHT—Alice Brady is 
the daughter of an earlier marriage. 
Her mother, an actress named Marie 
Rene, died when the daughter was a 
small child. Miss Brady is only in 
her early twenties now; but already 
she has been conspicuously success- 
ful both on the stage and in the mov- 
ing pictures. She recently married 
ames Crane, son of Dr. Frank 
Crane, the famous writer. Young 
Mr. Crane is an actor, and recently 
made a decided hit in ‘“‘Opportun- 
ity,” a play produced by Mr. Brady. 


Photograph by Blank and Stoller, N. Y. 


George F. Johnson 


JOHNSON went to work at the age of thirteen and, 
as he says, "attended the university of kicks and cuffs.” 
He was working at the bench in a shoe factory at 
Binghamton, New York, when it failed. The principal 
creditor was Mr. H. B. Endicott; and in dramatic 
fashion Johnson quickly made his way from the work- 
man’s bench to a partnership in the firm of Endicott- 
lohnson, now the largest shoe manufacturers in the 


world. The company has two model towns within a 
few miles of Binghamton; and in these towns, Johnson 
City and Endicott, live more than thirteen thousand 
of the firm’s employees. 

It is Mr. Johnson’s rule that no man may become an 
officer of the company who does not start at the very bot- 
tom. He calls that the ‘Square Deal Policy.” His own 
sons had to begin at the bench. So did his brother's son. 


George F. Johnson and His 


“Square-Deal Towns” 


The story of a big manufacturer who has 


interesting ideas 


By George Mortimer 


HIS is the story of a man who 
admits that he once thought 
nobody could earn a million 
dollars honestly. But he has 
changed his mind about this; 


merchant, who had come from Boston to 
see how he was going to get his money out 
of that shoe shop. The result of that 
meeting is these towns; and calling them 
the “Square-Deal Towns" is no mere 


trial history. There are companies which 
have grown as large, or larger, within a 
shorter time. Some businesses have 
become large overnight, because the 
owners happened into much the same 


for within thirty years he and his partner fancy. 


hey were built because these position as the farmer on whose land oil is 


not only made several millions with two young men, operating solely on the discovered. But it is different with 


absolute honesty, but, also, they have thought o 


a square deal all around, built shoes; people have been wearing shoes 


built two towns, in the Susquehanna day by day a shoe-making and tanning for some time. Massachusetts is dotted 


Valley near Binghamton, 
New York, in which they 
employ thirteen. thousand 
people in tanneries and 
shoe factories. These work- 
ing people are the nucleus 
of a population of iüfty 
thousand. 

' The towns have broad, 
shady streets. They have 
immense factories; but they 
have no slums crouching 
near the big factories. In- 
stead, the streets are dotted 
with thousands of com- 
fortable, and some fairly 
elaborate, houses. All of 
them are banked with flow- 
ers and most of them have 
kitchen gardens. There are 
no tenements, and few 
solid rows of houses, ex- 
sept m the store blocks. 

ithin the borders of 
these two towns are prob- 
ably more tennis courts and 
baseball fields than in any 
other like area in the 
country. There are as good 
swimming pools as can be 
found anywhere. There are 
an exhibition field with a 
big cantilever grand-stand, 
a quarter-mile cinder track, 
a fne half-mile horse-racing 
track, and several band- 
stands, to which come 
Pryor, Sousa, Damrosch, 
and all the big leaders, 
while at other times they 
are more than acceptabl 
filled with the local bands 
trained under real masters. 

These two towns are 


Kickers and Whiners— 
Please Copy. 


“E\ERY bit of real progress made by an individual,” 
. says Mr. Johnson, “is gained through work. There 
is nothing to privilege and favor; we have driven it 
out of our business. But, on the other hand, no one 
has the right to protest against privilege and favor 
unless he can truly say to himself that he would not 
accept such favors and privileges. 

“What I am trying to get at is that each man has a 
capacity which may be enlarged, but only through 
work. As it is enlarged, he will find a position to take 
up that capacity. If, instead of enlarging his capacity, 
he chooses merely to rail at others and to talk about 
his way being blocked, when, as a matter of fact, he has 
blocked it himself, then that man cannot honestly 
go higher. For he is not practicing the Square Deal. 

“Our company has been built on the principle that 
some must work and some must direct—inside the 
shop. Those who direct are chosen exclusively from 
the people who work. There is not an executive in the 
manufacturing side of the company who has not risen 
from the bench. 

“Whenever we want a good superintendent, or direc- 
tor, or manager, we go to the benches, and we always 
find the kind of man or woman we want. The future 
management of our business is working at the bench 
to-day. And so, when I hear people saying that they 
have no chance, I feel pretty certain that they are right; 
because, if they were not failing to make the most of 
what they are now doing, they would not have the 
leisure to decide that they have no chance." 


with shoe factories. It is 
a strongly competitive 
business, in which the be- 
ginner has all possible dis- 
advantages. is case is 
very different from that of 
a man who is making some- 
thing-in a small way and who 
wakes up some morning to 
discover all the world crowd- 
ing around to buy from him. 
George F. onion and 
Henry B. Endicott did not 
light on a bonanza; they 
simply managed to make 
and to sell so successfull 
because they combined skill 
and ability with an un- 
swerving application of the 
principle of doing unto 
others as you would have 
others do unto you. 

They made shoes—but 
also they made cities and 
men. Of the workers who 
started with them thirt 
years ago practically all 
who are still able to work 
are yet with the company. 
Those who have passed the 
working age are represented 
by their sons and grand- 
sons, daughters and grand- 
daughters. ‘There are in- 
stances of three generations 
working in the same shop. 
A majority of the workers 
own their homes. 

The two cities have every 
modern convenience—elec- 
tric light, gas, splendid 
water and sewage systems, 
schools of the very first 
class in well-designed build- 


fennon City and Endicott. They are 
nown as the Square-Deal Towns. Over 
the bridge by which you enter Johnson 
City from Binghamton, New York, is a 
great arch, on which stands forth in letters 
three feet high: “Entrance to the Square- 
Deal Towns.” 

Thirty years ago a young shoemaker 
named George F. Johnson was working 
in a shoe shop near by, and he met one 
Henry B. Endicott, a young leather 


business that is now far and away the 
largest in the world, turning out about 
a hundred million dollars’ worth of shoes 
and leather a year. Until very recently 
the enterprise was a partnership. Now 
it is a corporation, and is known as 
Endicott-Johnson and Workers, Incorpo- 
rated. 

The story of that company and of the 
men who built it is one of the most re- 
markable to be found anywhere in indus- 


ings, fire departments that had automobile 
apparatus while the big cities of the countr 
had only horses, a crime record which 
would make a police force unnecessary 
were it not required to handle traffic and 
direct crowds, a local political adminis- 
tration which is in no way controlled by 
the company officers (for these are not 
company towns, but towns built by the 
people who work for the company), and 
finally, wages, (Continued on page 56) 
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Butterfly So Bnght 


The story of a young wife and her disgraced husband 


By Marcia Elkin 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEJAREN A HILLER 


HE man opened the door of the 

apartment and stepped inside. 

It was very dark within, although 

the clock in the lobby below had 

showed only five o'clock; but it 
was a cloudy afternoon in midwinter and 
the daylight had long since faded. 

As he closed the door, shutting out the 
bright light of the corridor, the man 
seemed by contrast in pitch blackness. 
He breathed quickly and started toward 
the center of the room to turn on the light, 
but even as he moved he stumbled against 
some piece of furniture. He ripped out an 


oath. 

That he had stumbled at all in this 
familiar room indicated that he was not 
himself; that he had cursed proved it, for 
he was never profane. Panic seized him. 
He kicked aside the obstructing piece 
of furniture, advanced to the center table, 
and felt for the chain to the light. It 
eluded him and he swore again, furiously, 
until suddenly his hand closed over its 
thin length and pulled it convulsively. 
The light flashed.on. The man dropped 
into a chair and wiped the sweat from his 
forehead. For the first time in his life he 
had known terror of darkness. 

He was a very young man, not over 
twenty-four at most. He did not look one 
day more than his age, yet he had lost 
all traces of boyishness. Although so 
young, he had been married two years, 
and for two years had been partially 
estranged from his family because of that. 

For three years, ever since leaving 
college, he had filled a position of some 
responsibility in a bank (due, of course, to 
the fact that he was his father's son), 
until now he was cashier in one of the 
chain of small banks with which his 
father had been connected. He had 
known a man's love, a man's game, a 
man's responsibilities. He had known, 
too, a man’s folly and a man’s dishonesty. 
And now he was to know, and knew he 
was to know, a man's punishment. 

He drew a long breath and gazed 
around the room. It was a pretty room, 
but there was too much in it. —too many 
chairs, too many irrelevant tables, too 
many ornaments. In the hard glare of the 
too bist light the entire room seemed 
trivial. Without consciously analyzing 
it, the man must yet have felt this, for he 
rose, switched on the light in the rose- 
shaded table lamp and turned off the 
harsh, undimmed glare of the chandelier. 
The change in effect was instantaneous: 
the room now looked charming. He sat 
down again by the table. He was quite 
calm now. 

On the table was an open box of choco- 
lates, and by it a magazine, also open, 
with a lacy handkerchief rolled up in it to 
mark the place. He looked at the title of 
the story and smiled indulgently. What 
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tommy-rot Butterfly did read. ‘To-day 
was Wednesday; she was at the matinée; 
she had said she was going.’ Butterfly 
adored matinées, and frivolous stories, 
and candies. There was a brown smudge 
of chocolate on the handkerchief. He 
picked up the bit of lace. There was a 
flower fragrance about it. She loved per- 
fumes. She loved everything sweet and 
gay and bright. She was the gayest little 
thing in the world herself, always laughing, 
chattering, singing; always eting from 
one inconsequential interest to another; 
never serious, never sad. His little 
Butterfly. 

He thought of the time he had given 
her that name, in the days before they 
were married, when she had led the chorus 
of flowers in “Folly-Land,” had fluttered 
with shining wings, from one to another 
and, provocative, danced on. She liked 
him to call her that. She had a joyous 
little song about a butterfly and she would 
sing it and say it was about her. It began, 

Butterfly so bright, 
Butterfly so light, 
Butterfly whose flight 
Is a sight 
To delight— 


And he would have to tell her! 


TUE door bell rang with a sharp jangle. 
A cold pain shot through him. Already! 
For it could not be Butterfly; she had a 
key and would come in without ringing. 
Well, he must face it. He rose resolutely 
and opened the door. . . . It was his 
mother. 

The respite was so unexpected that he 
could hardly maintain his self-control. 
He was trembling in every nerve; he had 
not realized how great had been his 
tension. His self-possession failed him; 
he could find no word of greeting. 

His mother entered and seated herself. 
She had remarked his agitation im- 
mediately, but she was too well-bred to 
comment. Far too well-bred! It was a 
queer word to characterize the relation- 
ship between mother and son, but it was 
exact. As he stood facing his mother the 
man was frightened by the barrenness of 
that relationship. Never one of intimacy, 
since his marriage it had degenerated into 
one of mere politeness. He wondered how 
his father would have taken his marriage. 
He thought that his father would have 
behaved differently, would have under- 
stood; his father had been dead nearly a 
year when the son married. 

He suddenly came to himself to find his 
mother regarding him curiously, and he 
realized that he had not yet said a word. 

“Pardon me, Mother," he found him- 
self apologizing. “I have had rather a 
bad headache all day. You were saying?" 

"Nothing of any importance. Why 
don't you lie down, Eldon?” 


“Perhaps, after a while." 

He did not ask her to remove her 
wraps, and she noticed the omission. She 
talked on just long enough not to seem 
abrupt, and then rose to go. 

“How is your wife?" she asked. 

"Very well, thank you. She went to 
the theatre this afternoon." 

“So sorry I missed her." 

* Won't you wait for her?" he inquired 
perfunctorily. "She should be here very 
shortly." 

“I think not. We are dining with Mr. 
and Mrs. Ballenger!” 

“Ballenger!” The name smote him. 
Mr. Ballenger was one of the directors of 
the bank. His mother must not dine 
there! He could not let her place herself 
in such a position. 

“Break the engagement, Mother.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“You must! I—I will explain later." 

His mother surveyed him and then re- 
seated herself. ‘‘Very well, I will break 
it. But please explain now.” 

The man’s hand clutched the back of 
the chair on which he was leaning. “ Per- 
haps later—you should be prepared—” 

*No!" Viste fears made her voice 
sharp. “What is wrong, Eldon?” 

“T have stolen money from the bank.” 

His mother spoke: “Can you tell me 
about it?” 

“The usual thing—speculating.” 

“But, Eldon, your father left you a 
little money, and you had your salary.” 

“I ran through it. Last summer I 
fooled with the market for a while and 
cleaned up quite a good bit. Then I let it 
alone until just recently. Then I got hold 
of a sure thing yesterday that I thought 
would fix ~: all right.” He laughed 
grimly. ‘Well, it fixed me, all right." 

“Oh, don't!" Another pause. “How 
much—do you owe?" 

“Six thousand." 

** [—we shall have to raise it someway.” 


` 


ec 


late. They must have suspected 

something. They are inspecting the 
books this afternoon.” There was a mo- 
ment’s silence. He continued: “If I had had 
any idea, I might have raised it, I might 
have covered it up some way. But within 
an hour after the smash they were there." 

“We must raise the money, Eldon. If 
we give it back, it can be kept quiet. It 
must be! Your father— Oh, Eldon, 
Eldon!” The self-controlled woman gave 
way to tears of shame and despair. 

fter this outburst she became calmer: 

“Eldon, can’t it be hushed up?” 

He did not answer. 

“Eldon?” 

“I am afraid not. If I know Carden 
at all, he will make an example of me.” 

“Oh, Eldon, if you needed more money, 
why did you not come to me?” 
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Why had he not m- 
deed? It was an unfor- 
tunate question, and 
the minds of both flashed 
to the same answer. He 
had not needed more 
money. He had merely 
wanted more money, and 
spent more money; and 
both thought of the 
reason why he had 
wanted more money, 
and the way in which 
he had spent it. 

Eldon spoke at last: 
“You can't blame her, 
Mother. She did not 


know." 


THE patrician lady 
thought of the day 
when she had first 
learned that her son had 
married the pretty little 
chorus girl. She could 
not restrain a bitter 
question: 

“Do you think she 
will stand by you when 
she does know?" 

For the first time the 
man faltered. 

"Yes. Oh, yes!" 

His mother regarded 
him with increased bit- 
terness. “But you are 
not sure.” 

And just then Butter- 
fly came home. It had 
begun to snow and she 
was covered with flakes. 
Wrapped in furs and 
wearing a big bunch of 
violets which she had 
bought down-town, she 
looked like a picture 
poster. 

“Look at me!" she 
cried, shaking her muff. 
* And just in that min- 
ute it took me to run 
back to the machine foi 
my bag! I forgot it the 
first time I came in. 
This is surely some 
snow." 

As she caught sight of her mother-in- 
law she perceived that something was 
wrong, and her gleefulness vanished. She 
knew that her husband's people disliked 
and resented her, and she stood in awk- 
ward silence while the older woman took 
a constrained leave. When they were 
alone, she turned in fright to her husband. 

“Oh, Eldon, what is the matter?" 

And, somehow or other, he told her. 

She made no sound. She could not 
realize, in fact. She sat very still in the 
big chair, her pretty face white and scared. 
The door bell rang and she went into her 
bedroom and sat in the dark, waiting, and 
after an endless while Eldon came back 
to kiss her good-by. 

Then she gave way. She clung to him, 
weeping wildly, kissing him again and 
again, and sobbing with every kiss that 
. she would always love him just as much. 
She followed him into her gayly bright 
living-room. There were two men there, 
obviously ill at ease, and sympathetically 
refraining from looking at her; but she 
was hardly aware of them. She could 


When they were alone, she turned 
in fright to her husband. 
Eldon, what is the matter?” 
somehow or other, 


“Oh, 
And, 
her 


he told 


only realize that they were taking Eldon 


away from her. She was not well-bred; 
she was plebeian, and shameless and de- 
spairing in her farewell. 

Efforts to save Eldon were unavailing. 
He would have to take his punishment. 
The president of the trust company was 
a harsh man and exacted his pound of 
flesh. He explained his position in pri- 
vate to a friend who spoke pityingly of 
the culprit's youth. 


«JIS youth had nothing to do with 

it. If it had, I might let him off; al- 
though, as a matter of fact, if it had, the 
affair would never have occurred. That 
sounds mixed, but what I mean is this: 
When we giveour men responsibility, they 
are old enough for it, whatever the number 
of their years. No, Hargrove, Rayburn's 
trouble was not youth; it was a woman. 
And you can’t guard against that. 1t may 
strike a man at twenty; it may strike 
him at sixty. It struck Rayburn young, 
but it is equally likely to strike any of 
the others, old or young, married or single. 
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Rayburn will have to take his medicine.” 
He took it. He took it the morning 
after his arrest when he was indicted and 
rleaded guilty; he took it when an old 
friend of his father's went bail for him; he 
took it when this same friend insisted that 
he and Butterfly leave town until the 
trial, and put a farm of his at their dis- 
posal; he took it most of all the same 
evening, when, in the silence of the plain 
country farmhouse, after the caretaker's 
wife had given them their dinner, he read 
a brief account of his indictment in the 
newspaper. The last paragraph read: 


Rayburn is the son of the late Charles E. 
Rayburn, at one time prominent in local bank- 
ing circles. His mother is well-known socially; 
also his sister, Miss Sybil Rayburn, whose 
engagement to Harold B. Harless, Jr., son of 
the Chicago railroad magnate, was recently 
announced. 


His mother came to see him twice. His 
sister neither came nor wrote. He learned 
from his mother that her wedding, which 
was to have been a big affair in the 
spring, had been postponed until fall and 
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would be very quiet. His mother’s friends 
had made no sensation of his disgrace 
(they were too well-bred for that), but they 
could not relieve his sister and her from 
embarrassment and humiliation. He saw 
his sister only once, one day when he was 
obliged to go to town to his mother’s 
apartment. She came in as he was about 
to leave and passed him without speaking. 
Her mother stopped her. 

“Sybil, I have just suggested to Eldon 
that his wife stay with us while—while—” 
She could not finish. 

Sybil drew off her gloves. She was a 
year older than her brother, a beautiful, 
self-possessed, socially successful girl. 

“Such a plan is out of the question,” 
she answered deliberately. 

“But for the dignity of the family—” 

“The dignity of the family can suffer 
no more than it has already.” 

Eldon's face grew white. His mother 
flushed. 

"Sybil, you need not make it any 
harder for him." 

The girl faced her brother for the first 
time. Her handsome eyes flashed with 
anger and scorn. “Why not? I do not 
see that he has exercised any particular 
consideration for us.” 

“You need not worry about it, Mother,” 
said Elden; “Mr. Henderson" (the old 
friend of his father,) “has kindly suggested 
that my wife remain at the farm, and I 
myself think it would be best.” He 
hesitated: “If you could make her a 
small allowance, I will repay it when I 
—come out." 

He took his hat to go, but stood gazing 
at Sybil. He thought that she had never 
before seemed so handsome; her cool, as- 
sured manner, her striking appearance, 
her perfect ease fascinated him. She was 
everything that Butterfly was not. He 
wished that she would speak to him again 
if only to flay him, so he lingered. She 
took up her gloves, however, and with- 
out à lance in his direction left the room. 

Eldon was sentenced to two years in the 
penitentiary. His trial was a prosaic 
affair. His mother was there, from a 
sense of duty, he knew; he noticed that 
she was wrapped in a heavy veil, the first 
time since the earliest days of her widow- 
hood. He understood what an ordeal 
this trial was to her and wished she had 
not come. Butterfly also was there. 
She was wearing a charming frock of dark 
gray, with a little purple straw hat and 
her moleskin furs.. She had expended 
much thought on this costume. 

"Something quiet, Eldon, but chic, you 
know. I’m going to vamp that judge and 
get him to let you off. A pretty woman 
in the case is a great help.” 


HE HAD smiled at the time, but when 
she actually appeared in court so attired 
he realized that she had been serious. 
But sitting in the gloomy court-room, she 
soon forgot her novelette róle of siren, and 
by the time Eldon’s case was called she 
was weeping constantly. It was indeed a 
very forlorn and obscure little Butterfly 
who heard the judge pronounce the sentence 
parting her from her husband for two years. 

At first, she went to see Eldon as often 
as he was permitted to have visitors. 
She was living on Mr. Henderson’s 
farm, and it was only about an hour's 
ride by train. His mother and sister 
had gone South immediately after the 
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trial for an indefinite stay; Mr. Henderson 
was in California, and his former friends 
no longer troubled themselves about him. 

Eldon's love for his wife took on a 
deeper tone. In spite of himself, he had 
not been absolutely sure of her, had not 
been certain that his mother's doubt of 
her was without foundation, and her con- 
stancy and devotion during his disgrace 
and imprisonment were, consequently, a 
wonderful relief to him. He felt that he 
had never fully appreciated her. She had 
given up their apartment, sold many of 
their belongings, and settled herself at the 
farm. He was astonished, after the first 
few weeks, at the bravery with which 
she adjusted herself to the change. She 
seemed to be as gay and vivacious as ever. 
He knew, of course, that it was to cheer 
him up, but it was a revelation of a phase 
of her character he had never suspected. 

Just before Easter Butterfly told him 
she was gcing back to the city. An aunt 
had moved there and she was planning to 
live with her. : 

“I just can’t stand it at the farm any 
longer, Eldon. Nothing to do all day 
long, and nothing to pass the time in the 
evenings! I can come to see you just as 
often. I sha’n’t be any farther away.” 


ELDON felt a little pang at the thought 
of herin thecity; somehow he had liked 
to dream of her on that old farm, but he 
regarded her tenderly. Of course she was 
lonely, poor little Butterfly! After all, 
she was only twenty and she needed 
ddr UU 

fe course, darling,” 
“Which aunt is it?” 

**Aunt Alice, the one that used to live 
in Richmond. She is a widow, you know. 
And, Eldon, I want to tell you—she is 

oing to make me an allowance, because 
m to be a sort of companion to her, you 
see; and I want you to write your mother 
and tell her she need not send me money 
any longer." 

Eldon wanted to kiss her. This little 
touch of pride was a further delight and 
revelation. To think that she was willing 
to work to keep from being dependent. 
Work—and Butterfly! 

She was, indeed, kindness itself to 
Butterfly. — The gay little wife came 
regularly to see him and described every- 
thing with. radiant enjoyment, although 
she sometimes mimicked her aunt so im- 
pertinently that Eldon would scold her. 

Aunt Alice took her to Atlantic City 
the last of July for a two-weeks vacation. 
Eldon was glad she was to have a change; 
he thought she had been looking thin 
lately. He attributed it to the weather, 
which was suffocating. 

While she was away, he was surprised 
to receive a visit from his mother. The 
first of July, Sybil's fiancé had joined 
them in the South, and the two had been 
quietly married. 

Eldon did not enjoy his mother's visit. 
The old constraint was upon them. She 
too obviously avoided all reference to his 
life and situation. He felt sorry for her— 
but he was glad when it was time for her 
to leave. She could not transcend con- 
ditions as Butterfly could. He spoke of 
Butterfly and her faithfulness. His 
mother made no comment. Her silence 
made him uncomfortable. He mentioned 
that his wife was at the seashore, adding 
with boyish pride: 


he assented. 


“You know she is working now?” 

“Yes, if you can call it that.” 

Eldon thought this a little unnecessary, 
but he was anxious to conciliate her. “I 
suppose it is more play than work to her,” 
he agreed. ''She needed something to 
occupy: her time." 

His mother glanced at her wrist watch 
and rose. “I am surprised to find that 
you approve. Don't you think that under 
the circumstances—" She hesitated, 
gave a slight shrug, and did not finish. 

Eldon felt that this was carrying the 
dignity of the family too far. “Oh, come, 
Mother!" he began. Then, remembering 
who first had assaulted the family dignity, 
he left his sentence unfinished. : 


WHEN Butterfly saw him next, she 
found him low-spirited and dis- 
couraged. She tried in vain to cheer him, 
but he would not respond to her mimicries 
and impertinences. Suddenly he inter- 
rupted her. 

“ Butterfly," he asked, "do you miss 
me at all?" 

The girl's face changed. It was the 
first time either had referred to their 
separation. She looked at him reproach- 
fully, and tears quivered in her eyes. 

“Oh, Eldon!” she said. 

Eldon's mood changed. “Butterfly, 
forgive me. You're a brave little girl.” 

he came regularly until November, 
and then the blow fell. Her aunt was 
going back to Richmond to live and she 
was going with her. It was like a thunder- 
bolt to Eldon. He protested against it, 
urged her to return to the Henderson 
farm; but she was firm in her plan. 

“I can't stand it there, Eldon! Besides, 
Aunt Alice needs me. She is sick and has 
no one else. I must go, Eldon." 

He from that time looked forward with 
assionate anticipation to the summer, 
or then Butterfly would come back to 
the farm. When summer came, however, it 
brought another disappointment. Butter- 
fly went to San Francisco. She wrote that 
Aunt Alice was much improved and was 
taking her; she knew Eldon wouid be 
pleased that she was to have such an 
opportunity, so they were leaving at once. 
The letter hurt Eldon. 

Butterfly stayed in California all sum- 
mer. Her letters were full of amusing 
sights she had witnessed (Butterfly could 
find something ridiculous in, everything), 
and exaggerated descriptions of her fellow 

tourists. It seemed to Eldon that the 
letters were not quite as personal as 
formerly. And in the back of his mind 
persisted a question. 

Then in September, Butterfly’s letters 
ceased abruptly! He heard from her no 
more. At first he thought it was a case of 
delayed or lost mail, but when time 
passed and still she did not write, he grew 
frantic. His letters to her were returned 
from San Francisco, so he wrote to her 
aunt at the Richmond address. The reply 
came promptly. 

Dear Mr. Raygurn: Iam sorry to say that 
I do not know where your wife is now. I have 
not seen her since before her marriage. As she 
has disappeared, however, I suppose I must 
tell you that she has been playing on the Heath 
Vaudeville Circuit since last November. She 
did not want you to know, and so I have been 
sending and receiving her mail. I was worried 
myself when I did not hear from her, and I 
wrote her last hotel but they could tell me 
nothing except that she had gone. I tele- 
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graphed the vaudeville office, and the reply 
came this morning. You will find it enclosed. 

I had made up my mind to tell you, even if 
you had not written, if I had not heard from 
Amy by Monday. 

Yours truly, ALicE MAYNARD. 

The enclosed telegram read: 

Miss Bright’s contract with us expired last 
week of August she refused to renew have no 
information as to her present address. 

When Eldon recovered himself suff- 
ciently to think at all, he remembered that 
his mother had arrived in the city the day 
before, and sent for her. Fortunately it 
was a day on which he was allowed to 
receive visitors. She came that afternoon. 
Eldon gave her the letter and the telegram. 
She read them silently. 

“I thought you knew,” she said at last. 
“Tt is quite true. You must face it brave- 
ly, Eldon. You mighthave known that a 

irl of her type could not remain long away 
fion the bright lights and night excite- 
ment. Shesangin a local 
cabaret that first spring 
and summer. When the 
‘Girl and the Guy’ 
opened on the Board- 
walk at Atlantic City a 
year ago, she had a small 
partinit. In November 
she went into vaudeville. 
She has made a great 
hit, Iam told. She plays 
under the name of 
Butterfly Bright." 

* Butterfly" —his love 
name for her! 


LDON felt as if he 

hadlost his world. He 
was silent, overwhelmed. 
His mother, watching his 
drawn face, knew what 
he was suffering. 

It was some time be- 
fore he spoke again: 

“I suppose you think 
the worst?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“There may be some 
explanation. There 
must be. She will surely 
write.” 

But the weeks passed 
and she did not write., 
As he reviewed her 
duplicity, he could not 
escape the inevitable 
conclusion. He was like 
a dead man. Not even 
the announcement that 
he was to be released 
in November for good 
behavior could arouse 
him. Just before hewas 
set free, he received a 
letter from Mr. Hen- 
derson offering him em- 
ployment. It was the 
kind of letter which 
formerly would have 
braced his courage and helped him to face 
the slights which he knew awaited him, 
but now he felt no interest. He had no 
plans. His mother had returned to Chicago. 

The twentieth of November he was set 
free. He had satisfied the State; he had 
served the sentence for his crime; he 
walked from the inner office to the larger 
waiting-room a free man. “But such 
freedom!" he reflected bitterly. 


A woman's figure rose from a chair and 
his heart gave a mad thump. It was 
Butterfly. Such a changed little Butterfly. 
She seemed like a boy, in a boyish blue 
suit, boyish brown shoes, boyish brown 
gloves. A brown felt hat was drawn over 
her head, but Eldon could see that her 
hair was cut short. Her face was pale and 
thin, but her eyes were shining with happi- 
ness. 


g HAT was 
asked her. 
“Typhoid fever,” she answered. “We 
are going down to the farm. Mr. Hender- 
son knows. I'll tell you all about it when 
we get there." 

In the roomy old farmhouse she ex- 
plained. She gave him a bank book and a 
slip of paper. The bank book was made 
out to Eldon and Amy Rayburn, and 
showed a deposit of four hundred dollars. 
The paper read: 


it, sweetheart?" he 
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1 Sept. 17th, 1919 
Received from Amy Rayburn for Eldon Ray- 
burn, six thousand dollars ($6,000.00), settling 
his indebtedness to the Citizens’ Trust Co. in 

full. Herman R. CARDEN. 


“You see, Eldon,” she told him, “when 
I was here on this farm with nothing to 
do but think, I began to see that it was 
really all my fault. Oh, yes, it was! 
I did not realize that I was spending 
more than you were earning; but Tshould 
have realized it if I had been the right 
kind of wife. I just had to pay it back. 
I was the one who spent it. ] lived as 
closely as I could, and saved something 
from the cabaret and the musical comedy, 
but I saw it wasn’t going to be enough. 
I thought that what had made you laugh 
would amuse others, so I spent what I 
had saved on a setting for my act. Eldon, 
you'll have to see it. I gota fine decorator 
to do it and it’s beautiful, all rose and 
queer blues." (Continued on page 105) 


"You see, Eldon,” she told him, 
“when I was here on this farm with 
nothing to do but think, I began to 
see that it was really all my fault" 


Why Do Families 
(Juarrel? 


HIL BENSON, our assistant 

sales manager, walked into my 

office the other morning with a 

look which plainly said that the 

world was not being operated in 
accordance with his ideas. As Phil’s opti- 
mism is a decided asset to our organiza- 
tion I felt concerned. 

“Not sick, are you?” I asked. 

He responded with a dejected shake of 
the head. 

“None of the salesmen resigned?” 

“No, Boss, nothing like that,” he an- 
swered, with what attempted to be a regu- 
lar smile. "What's eating me is nothing 
that you can help, and I don't know what 
right I have to worry you about it, any- 
how. Only—the tud is I'm having a 
dickens of a time with my family. 

“Boss,” he cried, “why is it that a man’s 
relatives are always so cantankerous! I 
know five hundred people with whom I 
could live in perfect harmony under al- 
Most any circumstances. But fate seems 
to have selected the most irritating crowd 
of folks that could be got together and 
handed them to me for relatives. It’s 
been a constant fight with us ever since. 
Moreover, almost everyone I know seems 
to be in the same situation. Why is it that 
people can't get along peaceably with their 
relatives?" 

"What's the particular cause of this 
outburst?" I demanded. 

He rose eagerly to the invitation. 

"My wife has an uncle and aunt," he 
began. 

" Most wives do," I interrupted. 

“So I’ve noticed," he went on savagely. 
“But this pair is unique; positively none 
worse in the world. They live in a little 
one-horse town in Missouri; and once a 
year they come East to put a little sun- 
shine into the lives of their loving nephew 
and niece. 

“I don't complain. of the fact that they 
eat as though they hadn’t tasted food 
since they left our house last year. Also, 
I've given up any idea that Uncle will ever 
offer to pay for anything when we dine at 
a restaurant, or go to a show. 

“There are lots of little irritating things 
about them that I’ve tried to overlook. 
For instance, they're always telling how 
much better they do things in their little 
town than we do them here in the city. 

***You folks don’t really know what liv- 
ing is,’ the old man declares. ‘Now, in 
Allison you know everyone and everyone 
knows you. That's real living, I'll tell you!’ 

"He gets that off about four times a day 
for two weeks, until I want to ask him 
why in thunder he don't stay in Allison. 
But I've held my tongue. After all, they 
are my wife's uncle and aunt, and a neces- 
sary part of the married man's burden. 
But this morning. when the old geezer 
undertook to read a lecture to my kid on 
table manners, and then told me that I 
wasn't being careful enough in the educa- 
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tion of my children, I naturally exploded. 

“I don't notice that you managed to 
turn out any Presidents of the United 
States,’ I exclaimed—for one of his boys 
works in a garage and the other owes me 
two hundred dollars that he borrowed dur- 
ing his first year at the agricultural school. 

“At that, he grew very dignified, and 
said that if I meant by my remark to re- 
flect on my cousins, I ought to be ashamed 
of myself. Doubtless he was right at that; 
but I was too mad to consider what I was 
saying. All the accumulated soreness en- 
gendered by four successive visits was 
coming to a head at once. 

"'[ want you to understand,’ I said, 
‘that the way we run this household is 
none of your business; and if you don’t 
like it, there are plenty of trains for Mis- 
souri.' 

“Well, at that, the lid was off! The old 
fellow blew up like a pouter pigeon. 
Auntie declared she never expected to live 
to see such ingratitude in one of her own 
kith and kin. And even my wife, who 
ought to have been standing at my back 
and yelling, ‘Lay on, Macduff,’ began to cry 
and say it was a perfect shame for me to 
talk to dear Uncle and Auntie like that, 
and they were welcome to stay just as 
long as they pleased. 

“In the midst of the whirlwind I put on 
my hat and came down to the office, 
where, thank heaven, there's no one that's 
related to me by anything closer than the 
pay roll. I had to get the thing off my 
chest somehow, and so I decided to come 
in and slip it to you. Maybe you have 
relatives of your own." 

“Indeed I have!" I answered. 


T THAT, he gave his old enthusiastic 
chuckle, and I sent him away in a hap- 
pier frame of mind. But the interview had 
somehow stirred up a flood of memories 
in my mind. I kept repeating to myself 
his question: “Why is it that people can't 
get along peaceably with their relatives?" 
The history of the world is the history 
of family quarrels. Cain and Abel, the 
first two brothers, fell into a murderous 
fight. Jacob had trouble with his brother 
Esau. Everyone who is at all acquainted 
with the scandals of Olympus knows that 
the gods and goddesses were constantly at 
outs with each other. Absalom rebelled 
against his father, David, and started one 
of the first recorded wars; while the last 
great conflict was fought between Cousin 
Willie on one side, and Cousins Nicky and 
George on the other. Look around among 
your friends, and you will find a half-dozen 
lively family rows raging all the time. 
The more I thought on the subject, the 
more it seemed to me that my own ex- 
perience might be worth relating. For 
few families get on better than we do to- 
day; and fewer still could have surpassed 
our record for turbulence in the days that 
are past and gone. 


My mother exerted little influence in 
the family circle. My father was the real 
head of the household; and the children— 
one girl and three boys—were never left 
in doubt that his word was law. He had 
very positive plans for the development 
of his hardware business when his sons 
should be old &nough to take their place in 
it; we were given to understand, from the 
time we were kids, that he had settled our 
future for us. 


E HAD as much money as the aver- 

age family. Yet one of my earliest 
memories is of quarrels between my mother 
and father over the monthly bills. He was 
systematic in his handling of funds; but he 
refused to allow my mother to show that 
she could be equally businesslike. His 
attitude toward women was that they 
were grown-up children, not capable of 
taking any real responsibility. Once or 
twice my mother suggested timidly that 
she be given an allowance on which to con- 
duct the household, but he met the sug- 
gestion with a blunt refusal. He would 
see that she had what she needed; to put 
a lump sum at her disposal at the begin- 
ning of the month would only encourage 
useless extravagances. If what he gave 
her from time to time was not enough she 
had only to ask for more. 

And ask she did, when stern necessity 
forced her to it, but never otherwise. Each 
request was the occasion for a demand as 
to what she had done with the last money 
he gave her. The arrival of the bills on 
the first of the month always caused a 
quarrel. Did we think he was made of 
money? He wished we could spend one 
week in the store—just one week—and 
see how hard money was to get. 

In the end he always paid the bills, and 
the storm would blow over. But Mother 
dreaded the first of the month as she 
would the plague; and all of us felt for her, 
and would. have taken her side had we 
dared. 

My youngest brother was so clearly the 
favorite with both parents, that the other 
three of us were, with reason, jealous of 
him. Once my eldest brother protested 
at what seemed to us a flagrant piece of 
favoritism; but the scathing rebuke he re- 
ceived did not encourage any of us to 
repeat it. We ought to be ashamed of 
ourselves, my father said. Joe was the 
youngest, and not strong; we ought to be 
glad to see things made a little easier for 
him. 

A self-made man, who gloried in the 
fact, Father had little use for education. 
What had been good enough to fit him for 
his place in the world was good enough 
for his children. The time 1 spent with 
books was utterly wasted, in his sight. 
As for college, that was no place for the 
son of a hard-working merchant. 

On that point, however, I was as stub- 
born as he. I never abandoned my de- 


termination to get to the state university; 
and when at length the day came for me 
to leave home, he actually gave me one 
hundred dollars—but with an outspoken 
lecture on the foolishness of the whole 
enterprise. My mother cried a little, and 
I felt a certain tightness in my throat as I 
turned my back of the family home. But 
the feeling passed before I had reached 
the station. I was heartily glad to be go- 
ing. The world might be Ponde and 
hard, but at least I should be living in one 
room, alone, away from bickerings and 
quarrels. 

I have read moving accounts of the de- 
lights other men experience in their college 
vacations: the joy of the family reunion; 
the interchange of family gossip. But in 
my case, each Christmas 
found us further apart in- 
stead of nearer together. 

Sam, my elder brother, 
and I had less and less in 
common. He was a junior 
partner in the business and 
was frankly disdainful of 
the “waste of time” repre- 
sented by my college years. 
He was earning a living and 
supporting a wife. And 
what was I doing? Fooling 
away time with a lot of 
studies that had no relation 
to the hardware business. 


GECRETLY, I was just as 
disdainful of his narrow 
preoccupation with the busi- 
ness as he was with my 
choice of a career. Our only 
common emotion was our 
disapproval of the two 
young fellows who were ap- 
parently interested in Nell, 
our only sister. One was a 
doctor, whose first two years 
of practice had brought 
him hardly enough patients 
to provide for his own sup- 
port, to say nothing of the 
support of a wife. The 
other was a clerk in a busi- 
ness that competed with 
my father’s. At the supper 
table one night, we under- 
took to express our opin- 
ions on the subject. Broth- 
ers were better judges of a 
man's qualifications than 
any girl could possibly be, 
we pointed out. If Nell 
was determined to embrace matrimony, 
she had better get the benefit of our 
knowledge and experience. : 

However, Nell informed us in no un- 
certain terms that she was amply able to 
select her own friends, and would thank 
us to leave her affairs alone. With that 
she burst out of the room, leaving behind 
her a first-class battle. 

For a few years following my college 
course matters were comparatively quiet 
among us, owing to the fact that we met 
very little and corresponded even less. 
Nell married her doctor. Sam went on in 
the business, growing more and more like 
Father every day. Joe, emerging from 
his pampered childhood, proceeded to get 
himself into one scrape after another. 
And I was so busy trying to gain a foot- 
hold in the business world that I had no 


time for anything else. Mother was the 


M 


subject. 


refuse. 


Why Do Families Quarrel? 


one cementing force among us, We did 
write to her with more or less regularity, 
and her letters kept us from drifting en- 
tirely apart. 

Our troubles broke out all over again 
with marriage. It frequently happens, I 
notice, that when a man marries he is 
compelled to make a complete revision of 
his list of friends. Either he does not like 
the women his friends marry, or his wife 
does not like them; or, for one reason or 
another, the promises to "keep in touch 
always" are not fulfilled. 

In the case of my brothers, my sister, 
and myself, some lingering sense of family 
obligation made us feel that we ought to 
"visit each other in our new homes.” I 
state it mildly when I say that the visits 


What Causes the Most 
Trouble Among Relatives 


were not a shining success. The fault, as 
I look back on it, was about equally dis- 
tributed, though at the time it seemed to 
me that my wife and I were wholly guilt- 
less. How sure everyone is that Ais dog 
does not bite; Ais children are always the 
victims of the other children of the neigh- 


` borhood; and Ais wife free from all the 


pettiness he is wont to ascribe to ‘‘the 
average woman.” 

Looking back on it, I say, I can see that 
we set out on our round of visits expecting 
to be unhappy—and we got exactly what 
we expected to get. Our first stop was at 
Sam's house, in the old town. I had told 
my wife it would be a terrible bore, and it 
was. Sam treated us with exaggerated 
consideration which did not conceal his 
obvious feeling of reproach. I had gone 
away to college, while he had stayed at 
home and tended to the business. My 


ORE family quarrels take place 
over money than any other 
You are jealous of your 
brother, who-has more. 
sister, who has less, is jealous of you. 
You feel that you are doing more 
than your part in supporting the old 
folks; or the others feel that you 
are not doing enough. You have 
spozled your cousin by helping him 
out once or twice in times of need; 
and now he expects to be helped 
regularly, and is resentful when you 
In a thousand different as- 
pects the question presents itself; 
and families whose members want 
to avoid trouble ought to take pre- 
caution in advance against money 
quarrels. 


Or your 
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wife and I had complete freedom; he and 
his wife were compelled to consider the 
necessities of the old folks. Of course he 
wasn't complaining; but it did seem as if 
I had dodged my share of family respon- 
sibility. 

I am prepared now to admit that there 
was a good deal of justice in his attitude; 
but at the time I felt merely irritation. 
His wife's constant comment was: “Of 
course you can do those things in your sit- 
uation. You have no children to consider. 
But Sam and I have to count our pennies, 
I tell you." 

They and we were equally glad when 
the visit was over; and on the train to 
[e house we prepared to be equally un- 
happy. For all oF us in the family were 
jealous of Joe; there is no 
use in denying it. Our 
parents had favored him in 

is youth. He never 
worked successfully at any- 
thing until after twenty- 
five. And we had all given 
him up as a failure—when 
suddenly the unexpected 
happened. Joe, with his 
charm and happy-go-lucky 
manner, married the daugh- 
ter of a millionaire and be- 
came an officer in one of his 
father-in-law's companies. 

Sam voiced the feeling 
of the rest of us when he 
wrote: "What's the use of 
a man's working and sav- 
ing, anyway? Look at Joe, 
who deserved nothing, and 
gets everything without 
turning over his hand!” 


VES we were jealous of 
aee I told my wife we 
might as well be prepared 
to find him snobbish. **He'll. 
try to impress us with his 
money," I said. “But we'll 
show him we're just as in- 
dependent as he is, even 
though we have less. We'll 
pay our share of every- 
thing; we'll not let him put 
us under any obligations 
with his wife's wealth.” 
Pay our share we did, 
over the protests of Joe and 
his wife; and—let it be 
frankly admitted—with an 
insistence that more than 
once almost transcended 
ood taste. We were so determined not to 
e awed by his money that we let our 
jealousy of it show only too plainly. I 
admit that the responsibility or the fail- 
ure of that visit, as well as of the subse- 
quent one which Joe paid us, was wholly 
on our shoulders, not on his. But this is 
a later judgment. At the time, we thought 
we had made rather a fine display of self- 
reliance, and had put Joe and his wife, 
with their money, decidedly in their place. 
Of the visit to Nell and her doctor I 
need not write. As for the subsequent 
home-coming, when all of us gathered un- 
der the parental roof, bringing our chil- 
dren with us, suffice it to say that the 
week ended in a scene of which I shall be 
ashamed as long as I live. 
Riding back on the train together, my 
wife and I sat silent for a long time. When 
we spoke, we (Continued on page 103) 
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Dennis found himself with the problem of Kate on his hands. . . .''Kate Love Dennis 
Shawn. Kate stay Santa Rosa,"' was all she would say in answer to his suggestions 
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This Will Lead You Straight Into the Story 


HE Santa Rosa ranch, in the heart of the fertile valley of the same name, is the object of 

a three-generation feud between the Livingston and the East and West Railroad interests. 
It is owned by a very old Spanish lady, Señorita Padrasso, who refuses to sell to either side and 
has, as yet, named no heir. She, however, is finally prevailed upon to renb her land to the 
Livingston estate for lumber cultivation. The name of Parnell Shawn is linked up with the 
feud on the side of the East and West Railroad. 

When the story opens, however, Parnell's grandson, Dennis Shawn, is foreman of the Santa 
Rosa ranch—for chance, weaving strange patterns, throws him, a penniless young man, in the 
path of Judge Tracey, an executor of the Livingston estate, who appoints him to the position. 
With Dennis are associated Chuck English, a wild, young college boy, and Harvey Williams, 
who acts as secretary and accountant. All three are on very friendly terms with the old señorita. 

Marcia Livingston, the beautiful heiress of the estate, lives in New York with her friend, 
Mary Jane Paul. Full of restless energy she is spending money like water in fostering a dramatic 
venture. Meanwhile in California, Senor Roderiguez, a spy in the employ of the East and West 
Railroad, is plotting to secure the Santa Rosa ranch from Señorita Padrasso for his organization 
and so the ruin of the Livingston interests. He tried to pass off his wife, Amelita, as a cousin 
of the seüorita, hoping she will influence the old lady to draw up a will in her favor. Dennis 
Shawn, hearing of the affair and scenting something fishy about it, goes to Los Angeles to 
investigate Roderiguez. He discovers the Spaniard is playing a crooked game, and armed with 
convincing facts returns to the ranch and, readily obtaining the old sefiorita’s permission, bodily 
evicts the irate and disgruntled Amelita from the house and valley. Unaware that her chief 
source of income is being threatened, Marcia Livingston continues her reckless expenditure. 
Eventually becoming bored with her theatrical venture, she consents to an engagement with 
Clarke Jessup, a wealthy New York club man with whom she has long been on friendly terms 
but whom she does not love. Out on the ranch things get hotter and hotter for Dennis. 
Roderiguez inflames some of Dennis's men and plots with them to kidnap him and his friends 
and get them out of the country. Dennis and Chuck overhear the plans, and rounding up their 
loyal workers succeed not only in frustrating the plot but also in capturing the participants and 
evicting them from the ranch. Kate, a Mexican half-breed, daughter of one of the plotters and 
madly in love with Dennis, not knowing he had wind of the affair, endeavors to warn him, and 
then at the risk of her own life appears at the scene of action and joins in the capture of the 
plotters. This course cuts her off from her own people and forces Deri.is to look after her 
welfare. f 


ARCIA and Mary Jane Paul 

returned to New York, the 

former with the feeling that 

play time was over and the 

subject of her marriage and 
of new vesponnbiites must be faced, the 
latter with the joyous anticipation of hard 
labor at the work she loved. 

Clarke met them on the pier, with a 
characteristic greeting: 

“Hello, old girl; glad to see you back." 

His man looked after their luggage, and 
he carried them off to lunch; Mary Jane 
protested, but he was insistent that she 
join them, and in Marcia's nervous en- 
treaties she heard a call for help. So she 
made a third at the reunion of hose lovers 
who had been parted for four months, and 
instead of feeling herself a vile interloper 
she felt rather like the raft the drowning 
clung to. 

She found herself rather sorry for the 
man. In his strange impassive way, she 
believed he was fond of Marcia. She tried 
to look at the girl with the eyes of a 
stranger. She was very lovely to look 
upon. That was obvious enough. She 


was vivid and full of life, when she was 
interested. She was perfectly dressed, 
and yet her clothes expressed her—-she 
was not by any meansa mannequin. There 
was everything certainly to attract this 
type of man—and yet, what a pity that 
he would never know what sweetness and 
sympathy and understanding lay beneath 
the surface, what courage and spirit lay 
dormant behind the restless, seeking 
creature that was Marcia Livingston to 
her world. 

Her world, however, was satisfied with 
what it saw; it found Marcia amusing, 
and it swallowed her up promptly upon 
her return. 

When she had been home for a fort- 
night she had a telephone call one day 
from Judge Horace Tracey, one of the 
executors of the estate, and her friend 
from childhood, as he had been her 
father’s. : 

“Welcome home, Marcia," his cordial 
voice said to her over the wire. "I've 
been trying to run in and see you ever 
since I heard you were back, but I don't 
seem to manage it.” 


“PII come to see you, Judge," she 
offered. 

“I hoped you would say that. I really 
want to talk to you about your affairs. | 
suppose you will be getting married soon, 
now— 

“Oh—yes—I suppose so.” 

“I want you to have your business well 
in mind before your husband complicates 
things.” 

“Clarke won't complicate things. I 
won't let him. He can look after his 
affairs, and you and I'll look after mine." 
' “Here speaks the modern woman!” 

„laughed the judge. ‘When will you 
come?" 


WHEN she was ushered into his pri- 
vate office the next day, he came to 
meet her with both hands out, and she 
gave him a daughterly hug and kiss. 

“Well, little Marcia," he said, holding 
her off to look into her eyes 

*Well, Judge Horace?" she answered, 
smiling. 
<0 you’re going to marry Clarke, are 
ou! 

“Yes, it seems to be on the books." 

He avoided comment by offering her a 
chair. 

“The one thing I am most anxious to 
have unchanged," he began, “is the man- 
agement of Santa Rosa ranch. You know, 
of course, that the greater part of your in- 
come is derived from that source; and it 
would be a real calamity to have Dennis? 
Shawn removed from there." 

“Judge, you would think this man with 
the impossible name was your favorite 
son!” she laughed. 

“Would to heaven he were! There is a 
man!" Í . 

“I promise never to lose this treasure.” 

“You'll serve your own best interests 
if you don’t. We've had plenty of man- 
agers in your father's day, but we never 
had a Dennis Shawn, let me tell you." 

“How long has he been there?” 

"Let mesee. Dennis is thirty-five now. 
I took him on when he was twenty-five— 
that's ten years." 

He turned suddenly and looked at her. 

“I may have to go out to Santa Rosa 


this fall. Come with me, Marcia." 
“Oh, no. I can’t. I’ve got lots of 
things to do here—besides, [ hate the 


place. I went once when I was a little 
girl, with Father, and it rained all the 
time, and I was afraid of the Chinese cook. 
Oh, I hated it!” 

“I may not go,” mused the judge. “I 
may er Dennis on here.” 

“What about the old Spanish woman, 
is she dead yet?” 
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“No; Dennis has just disposed 
of an heiress, who presented her- 
self.” 

He laughed, rummaged in a 
drawer and drew forth the letter 
and the telegram, which he offered 
her. She read them. 

“Poor heiress! Your Shawn 
sounds quite the cave man.” 

“Dennis doesn’t strike one as 
an effete person," he smiled. 

“Get on to the fact. I'm sick 
of your hero,” she teased him. 

“We joke about this old Spanish 
woman, and yet she really can be 
said to hold your fate in her hands,” 
the judge mused. 

"How ? "—startled. 


“TE WAS a pretty big gamble old 
Henry Livingston started with 
the Santa Rosa.” 

“Do I know about it?” 

“I told you when you were 
twenty-one.” 

“Mercy! Id never remember 
all this time.” 

“You ought to, it grows more 
important as the stubborn old 
woman nears her end. We can’t 
get any agreement out of her, as 
to what she intends to do with her 
property, and unless we get it 
at her death the whole of Santa 
Rosa’s title may be invalidated.” 

“Really? How?" 

“The Padrasso ranch is the cen- 
ter of the original Spanish grant. 
When your grandfather bought 
up the surrounding country, he 
found he could not get clear title 
unless he acquired that original 
five thousand acres. He took a 
chance on it; your father tried to 
get a settlement with old Padras- 
so, and then with his grand- 
daughter, and we've been trying 
to do so ever since his death—” 

“But why won't she sell? She 
could stay in her old house till she 
died, couldn't she?" 

“Yes. We've offered big sums, 
any concessions. She's old and 
queer, and she tells Dennis that it 
amuses her to have the East and 
West and the Livingstons fighting 
over her property." 

“I like her, she sounds interest- 
ing. I remember I saw her when 
I was out there. She seemed to 
me hundreds of years old, then." 

“Of course the East and West 
watches all che time. If they can 
get her to sell to them or to deed 
it to them, they stand a chance of invali- 
dating our whole property, with all our 
years of improvements put upon it—or 
because of the mass of laws in California 
governing land, and the various con- 
structions the court has put upon them— 
Santa Rosa might revert to the State, and 
the East and West would have a chance 
to buy one of the most valuable proper- 
ties in all California." 

* Couldn't we buy back our own prop- 
erty?” 

“Yes; but nearly all your money is tied 
up in it. I doubt if we could raise the 
cash to beat the East and West’s offer." 

"H'm, well, it is important. We've 
just got to get the Padrasso place, haven’t 
we?" she said. 


The American Magazine 


“The marriage need not be registered for six months," he had 


“That’s what we think! The old wom- 
an adores Dennis— that's another rea- 
son for keeping him on." 

“Maybe she'll leave it to him." 

"[ wish she would. That could sim- 
plify it.” 

“You do believe in him!” she laughed. 

“Absolutely.” 

“I suppose this is the time to tell you 
that I want some more money for the 
theatre school.” 

He frowned slightly. 

“Judge, what are you going to do to- 
night?” 

“Let me see. I’m going to dine at the 
club, and play bridge—” 

“Excuse me—but you are going on a 
lark with your young and beautiful ward. 


You’re going to take me to some jolly 
place for dinner, and to a ‘show, to make 
up for the hard work you’ve made my 
poor old brain stagger through for these 
two hours.” 

“Splendid! But what about Clarke?” 

“Oh, bother Clarke! Let him dine at 
the club and play bridge.” 

“Gladly, my dear. Bless my soul, it’s 
nearly seven. We'll reserve a table some- 
where and go at once.” 

“Don’t reserve a table. We’ll take our 
chances. I want to go to some gay, not 
too respectable place,” she begged him. 

"You'll have to choose it, Marcia. I 
don't know these wicked cafés the younger 
set infests." 

“Come along, Methuselah. We'll try a 
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explained. 


new French place in the Forties, which is 
said to be bang-up, with the accent on the 
bang." 


[t CAFÉ CHANTICLEER proved to 
be all of that. It was the last word in 
excellent food, rare wines, and decadent 
vaudeville. | Everybody seemed wildly 
gay, and Marcia caught some of it, and 
amused the judge mightily, even as he 
marveled at her youth, which could find 
a stimulus in this shrill, garish place. 
Later they set forth, arm in arm, to look 
for a “show.” , 
“We'll walk and shop for tickets. 
Let's find something funny and naughty, 
to go with that café." 
^ "[rs easy enough to find the naughty 
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** And, instead of registering it then, it can be annulled” 


on Broadway, but it isn't usually funny." 

“That remark is of the old world, 
Judge. It's because you look for the 
‘School for Scandal’ or ‘The Henrietta’ 
that you think Broadway dull. You 
must put up with bedroom farces, like 
this!” she ended, stopping before a three- 
sheet. ‘“The Proxy Husband—The Farce 
Scream of the Season.” The poster dis- 
played a beautiful blond heroine, in pa- 
jamas, seated in her bed, while two gen- 
tlemen exclaim in chorus, “I am your 
husband!" 

“This is it, Judge. I feel sure that this 
is what we need," cried Marcia, leading 
her escort toward the box office. 

"We'll try an act of it—we don’t have 
to stay," he said, warily. 
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They took their seats just as 
the curtain rose. 

It was a farce of the usual. 
Broadway brand. It was based 
on the idea of marriage by proxy 
between an Australian girl and a 
soldier at the front. When the 
time came for the groom to re- 
turn, he funked it, and induced a 
jal to accept his responsibility. 

ut an old lover of the girl heard 
these two make this arrangement, 
and he decided to impersonate the 
long-distance husband. The com- 
plications are obvious enough, but 
the thing bounded along swiftly 
and laughs were many. The judge 
and Marcia sat it through, and 
laughed with the rest. 

“Is there such a thing as mar- 
riage by proxy?” she asked him, 
in the intermission. 

“Oh, yes, it has been done. As 
a matter of fact, I believe it was 
made legal in several countries 
during the war.” 

“What a lovely idea!” laughed 
Marcia. 

Later, when he stood upon her 
doorstep, refusing to come in, she 
kissed him good night. 

* We've had a perfect time, dear 
Judge." 

* You've given me one, dear 
child," he answered gallantly. 

But as he trudged off toward his 
own home, he sighed to think how 
old he was, how the amusement 
of this generation appalled him. 
How young and enthusiastic Mar- 
cia was, for all her sophistication; 
what a pity that life should offer 
her, xuh all her gifts and all her 
money, merely the drab compro- 
mise cf a marriage with Clarke 
Jessup! 


CHAPTER IX 
FTER the forced exit of the 


fifteen troublesome men from 
Santa Rosa, including the fore- 
man, things settled down for a lit- 
tle on the ranch. Chuck took 
Caproni's place, and there was 
every indication of peace for a 
time. 

Dennis found himself with the 
problem of Kate on his hands. 
She had refused to go along with 
Pinto the night of the fight. He 
had offered to send her to Los 
Angeles, or anywhere she wanted 
to go, but shestubbornly refused to 
leave the ranch. 

"Kate love Dennis Shawn, Kate stay 
Santa Rosa," was all she would say in an- 
swer to his suggestions. 

She performed the most thorough 
housecleaning, painted and whitewashed 
the shack herself, in readiness for the time 
when Dennis Shawn should come to seek 
her. He watched these preparations 
with anxiety. Was he a fool, as Chuck 
had said? The girl was handsome; she 
loved him enough to risk her safety, if not 
her life, in his behalf. He was no anchor- 
ite. Was it true that he owed it to Judge 
Tracey and the ranch to refuse what she 
offered ? 

"Chuck, we've got to go up to Los 
Angeles to get (Continued on page 120) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Modern Cave Man ` 


HILE walking from Ilwaco 
to Long Beach on the 
Washington coast recently, 
I stopped at a little cabin 
perched on a knoll overlook- 
ing the ocean to watch a man hanging out 
split salmon to dry. Pointing to the salmon, 
I said, “ Do you catch them hereabout?" 

He shook his head and said, as 
he pointed out toward the mouth 
of the Columbia River, “The 
salmon fishermen are not allowed 
to sell salmon weighing less than 
twelve pounds. The small salmon 
they give away. I get all I want 
during the salmon run, and I split 
them, soak them in this tub of 
brine, and hang them up on this 
line to dry. Then I smoke them 
for winter use. My wife has filled 
al her spare glass jars with 
canned salmon. 

“Yes,” he went on, "you're 
right. I guess you have seen me 
before somewhere. I used to be 
more or less in the public eye 
before the war. For the past 
three years I have lived here at 
Seaview. I put in my spare time 
painting. I don't know whether 
the public has forgotten Joe 
Knowles, the nature man, or not; 
but, whether they have or. not, I 
am getting a lot of joy out of 
existence, living the simple life 
down here by the sea. 

"No," he continued, “you 
wouldn't exactly say I have 
drifted into port, for I may feel 
the lure of the far horizon at any 
time. I must have inherited the 
lure of the great outdoors from 
my father. He had, along with 
his Scotch and English blood, a 
strain of Indian blood on his 
mother's side. 

“No, I could never stay long 
away from the woods or the sea. 
In the city I always heard the 
call of the wild. I would stand it 
till the sordidness and futility of 
the city became unbearable; then 
I would hike back to the woods. 

“Time and again I have entered 
the woods both in Maine and out 
here on the Pacific coast with the 
clothing I had when I was born. 
Naked and without a man-made 
thing, I depend on Nature, who, 
if we will but realize it, is our 
friend and protector. The mo- 
ment you have left the haunts of 
man, the high cost of living and 
all other such artificial problems vanish. 
We have gone stale by living within brick 
walls and by depending on steam heat and 
push buttons. Our woodcraft instincts 
have atrophied through lack of use. 

“Why should a white man lost in the 
woods in winter lie down and freeze, when 
a savage will live on the fat of the land? 
What do I do first when I leave so-called 
civilization? I arrange to get something 
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he carries in his hands. 


to eat; then some place to sleep, and then 
something to wear. It is all so simple 
that I cannot see why so many people 
make a mystery of it. 

I strike out through the woods till I 
come to a good trout stream, and here 
in Oregon and Washington almost any 
mountain-bomrn stream is apt to be a good 


Joe Knowles as he looked on the day he returned 
to civilization. His coat, which he made himself, 
is the skin of a bear, which he killed. His trou- 
sers and moccasins are made of the skin of a 
buck, which fell a victim to the bow and arrow 
He won't stay in civili- 
zation long. Soon he will be back again to the 
wilds. Mr. Knowles lives at Seaview, Washington 


trout stream. I am naked, so I do not 
have to worry about getting my clothes 
wet. I build with stones from the bed of 
the stream a dam across a narrow part of 
the stream, leaving a narrow runway for 
the trout to get out. I find a bunch of 
willows or, if none are at hand, I use the 
tough bark from the roots of some over- 
turned tree and make a crude net. I 
fasten it to a limb, which I tie in the form 


of a hoop. This net I place in the pool 
below my runway. I weight down the 
center of it with a stone. I go up-stream 
a few hundred yards, and then wade down 
the center of the stream, splashing the 
water with a stick and scaring the trout so 
that, panic-stricken, they swim atfullspeed 
down-stream and through the narrow run- 
way. Of the twenty or more trout 
that may swim through my rocky 
runway, four or five, and some- 
times more, will be in my trap 
when I lift it out of the pool. 
Here, I will show you how I make 
a fire to cook them." 

Taking a crooked stick as thick 
as my thumb he fastened a heavy 
cord to it in the form of a bow- 

string, but much looser. Picking 
up a We of tough, dry stick a foot 
long, he made a loop about it with 
the string and, pressing a bit of 
stone against the top of the short 
stick he placed the other end of 
the stick against a piece of dry 
wood and began to saw the bow 
back and forth, giving the short 
stick a quick rotating motion. 
After a moment I smelt the odor 
of burning wood. Soon there was 
a pile of small bits like sawdust 
beside the rotating stick. Then 
a small wisp of yellow smoke rose, 
and he breathed gently on the 
pile of chips. A tiny flame sprang 
up. Adding bits of dried wood 
he soon had a good blaze. 

“T weave long grass into a 
shirt,” said Knowles, and make 
sandals from bark and tough 
roots, till I can get a better outfit. 
Here is what I wore the last time 
I came out of the woods: I 
trapped a small black bear, 
skinned it, and made it into a 
toga, which I belted with a belt 
made of the tough bark of fir 
roots. Catching the bear was not 
at all hard, but skinning it with a 
piece of sharp stone was a long, 
hard job; however, you need no 
clock in the woods, so time does 
not count. The dumb dinner bell 
of hunger will tell you when it 1s 
meal time. 

“Of course one thing that helps 
me is that I am never lost; one 
place in the woods is as good as 
another. I have no ‘camp’ to 
wander from. I am like a bear or 
a bobcat. I have my range, and 
I wander over that at will. I have 
been a guide, and for years I made 
my living as a trapper, so I am at home, no 
matter where I am. There is no need of any- 
one ever becoming lost. The minute some 
men do not know which way to go toward 
camp they become panic-stricken and be- 
gin running. All they need to do is to strike 
out till they come to a stream and then fol- 
low it down, for it is bound to lead either to 
the sea or to the valley, where farms and 
houses are to be seen." FRED LOCKLEY 


A Dog Solved the Problem of His Life 


HE determination to be a bread- 

winner, and the fidelity and 

intelligence of a small dog is the 

combination which rescued a 

plucky lad from the life of a 
helpless invalid and opened for him 
freedom and independence. 

This boy’s name is Verne Sandell, and 
his home is in Manhattan, Kansas. His 
father is a stonemason, and Verne is the 
eldest of the ten living children. When 
Verne was a very young baby his parents 
discovered that something was wrong 
with his limbs. 

Later they became utterly limp and 
useless. In order to move about, he was 
forced to shuffle his way an inch at a 
time. Much of the time, he was confined 
to his father’s back yard. It was then 
that he persuaded his playmates to haul 
him about in a small wagon. 

When not being hauled about in the 
wagon, Verne’s time was spent with his 
pets—a bird, a rabbit, or a dog. Dogs 
were his favorites. He loved them, and 
they seemed to understand his every 
word. It was through this mutual under- 
standing on the part of Verne and his dogs 
that he finally achieved the astonishing 
activity and independence which he now 
enjoys. 

On one occasion a playmate and a small 
favorite dog named Sport, a mixture of 
Scotch and rat terrier, were pulling Verne 
over one of his little tours. Verne noticed 
that the vigorous little dog was pulling 
most of the load, while the playmate 
lagged along at his side. Verne bade the 
boy let Sport draw the wagon. From that 
day, seven years ago, the sturdy little dog 
has been his master's means of locomo- 
tion, and has drawn him many times into 
every nook of the town; over a total 
distance estimated at nearly fifteen 
thousand miles. 

A string is attached to a leather harness 
which the dog wears. Verne holds the end 
of this string in one hand and guides the 
wagon with the other; while Sport trots 
contentedly along at the ordinary speed 
of a bicycle. Few corners of the town are 
unexplored by this couple, for Verne 
takes great pleasure in his ability to go 
and come when he pleases. 

It was after Sport had become so useful 
in hauling him about that Verne was 
seized with the ambition to become self- 
supporting. He decided to become a 
newsboy. Accordingly, a number of 
magazines were stacked on the rear end 
of the wagon; and, with a dollar in his 
pocket, Verne set out with his faithful little 
dog. He traveled over the streets of Man- 
hattan, and up about the campus of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, just on 
the edge of town. In the evening Verne 
returned with his magazines all sold out. 

His sales grew day by day, and custom- 
ers began giving him their subscriptions 
to the magazines which he was selling on 
the streets. Thus he built up a route, 
over which the little dog hauled him 
every day—a distance of between twelve 
and fifteen miles in all. 

On one of these trips, Verne was struck 
with the notion of testing just how much 
his dog could pull. Sport weighs 42 

unds. His ordinary load consisted of 
ene, who weighs 80 pounds, the wagon, 


which weighs 40 pounds, and 100 pounds 
of magazines. On top of this was added a 
man weighing 157 pounds; and the sturdy 
little dog pulled thisload of 377 pounds for 
five blocks. He can draw his ordinary load 
atarapidrate. Itisno unfamiliar sight to 
see the little wagon bearing the newsboy 
and his magazines whirling briskly along. 

Now and then the boy remarks, ** Let's 
turn this corner, Sport," and Sport 
promptly turns the corner indicated; or, 
"Let's go across the street, Sport, old 
boy," and the dog skillfully pilots the 
wagon across to the other side. 

port is extremely proud of his work; 
and he is jealous of other dogs who try to 
supersede him in his master's affections. 
Verne has attempted to train and use 
larger dogs; but stocky little Sport ob- 
jects fiercely, and is not content until he 
manages to whip his usurper and regain 
his beloved labor. 

When his route was covered, Verne 
would spend the rest of the day in selling 
papers on the street. Sometimes, in very 
cold weather, when the wind was cold and 
snow was flying about, Verne would leave 
his pile of papers in the wagon out on the 
sidewalk and work his way into a warm 
corner of a doorway. Little Sport would 
remain by the papers, zealously guarding 
them. If a customer picked up a paper 
and paid for it, well and good; but if he 
attempted to pass on without first going 
to Verne with the money, the dog bared 
his teeth and made things very uncom- 
fortable for the offender. 

As a newsboy, Verne was a success. 
His sales grew. Then he introduced 
novelties into his stock of trade. Finally, 
he purchased what formerly had been a 
dairy wagon and had it placed on the 
courthouse lawn. In this snug little home, 
four by twelve feet, he covered his 
windows with magazines and daily papers, 
and his shelves with chewing gum, cigars, 
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VERNE SANDELL 


Verne Sandell and Sport. 


and candy, and settled down to manage 
his growing business. There he is to-day. 
Almost always a group of customers may 

e seen waiting in front of his window. 
Every pedestrian has a cheery word of 
greeting for him, and he has a smile for 
them all. 

Now that Verne spends the day in his 
booth, and there is no route to cover, 
Sport has much leisure time. In the 
morning he draws Verne and his papers 
down to the place of business; and after 
that he is free to run about town and 
enjoy himself as dogs will. 

When hungry, he visits a restaurant 
and begs the proprietor for steak. Should 
anything but steak be offered, he quits 
the restaurant in disgust, and takes his 
way to another place. Usually, however, 
his request is not refused, for every 
restaurant keeper in town knows and 
loves Sport. 

In the winter, Sport and his master 
take vacations, and indulge in a unique 
style of hunting. Verne has a donkey, 
which is hitched to a sled. The donkey 
draws Verne out into the country, and 
Sport trots happily beside. A stone wall 
is found, and Sport chases up a rabbit. 
Usually the rabbit dives into a crevice in 
the stone wall. Then the fun begins. 
Sport posts himself on one side of the 
wall, and Verne shuffles his way to the 
other side. The rabbit is poked out, and 
either Verne or the dog catches him. 

The business men of Manhattan are 
deeply interested in Verne. At one time 
they took up a collection to send him to 
a specialist in St. Louis. Verne made the 
journey. But the decision of the specialist 
was emphatic: The trouble was incurable. 
Nothing daunted, Verne returned to his 
home and to his business, where he may 
be seen to-day, smiling from the window 
of his little news-stand on the courthouse 
lawn. H. A. MOORE 


Sport has drawn his crippled 


master over a distance estimated at fifteen thousand miles 
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Two Girls Who Own and Operate a Gold Mine 


LASKA is furnishing her quota of 
“new-age” women. Two of 
them, barely out of their teens, 
have for the past five years op- 
erated a paying gold mine at 

Pearl Harbor, some forty miles from 
uneau, Alaska. Their sole assistant has 
een another capable woman, their 

mother. 

To operate a mine, in their case, means 
to do all the work. They do their own 
blacksmithing; sharpen steel; drill by 
hand the holes for powder; blast and 
transport the ore on a tram-car hauled by 
mules over a mile to the mill. There they 
crush and stamp it; tend the amalgam 
plates and concentration tables; retort the 
amalgam; make the fine gold 
into bricks, which they carry 
to the local banks. 

When the twenty-foot over- 
shot waterwheel which drives 
the mill refused, because of 
old age, to function, they did 
send to Juneau for an expert 
to repair it. “‘ But,” said Miss 
Erma Peterson, “it broke down 
again before he had reached 
town. So Margaret and I took 
our axes, went out into the 
woods, hewed out timbers, and 
put in a new wheel that 
would stay." 

They were on the ocean 
beach busily loading lumber 
onto a tram-car to which two 
mules were hitched tandem 
when the writer first met them. 
The lumber was being hauled 
three miles up a rather steep 
grade to the mill site, where 
they were rebuilding their 
home, which had been com- 
pletely destroyed by fire a 
few days before. They were 
sensibly dressed for such 
work in high leather outing 
boots, khaki shirts and trou- 
sers. With the excuse, “We 
were not expecting company,” 
they continued piling lumber. 

Just before starting the 
load, it was found that one 
mule had cast a shoe during 
the night. One girl went for 
the hammer and nails, the 
other hunted up a new shoe; 
within a few minutes the mule 
was ready for duty. 

A visit to the property six 
weeks later showed a neatly built four- 
room cottage where charred wooden frame- 
work had met the eye before. Foundation, 
flooring, sides, and roofing, even the inside 
calcimining and tinting was the work of 
their hands, and it was all performed in a 
manner which would not have shamed 
skilled builders. 

Last autumn they showed with justifi- 
able pride the new development work 
they had carried on during the past two 
years, in addition to the work of keeping 
the mill running. Many tons of earth 
and overburden had been removed from 
the ore vein. Also, a hitherto hidden vein 
had been uncovered, and they estimated 
the new ore in sight at a modest fortune. 

The price of hay for mule feed affects 
them not in the least now, for last season 
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they homesteaded a convenient tract of 
hay land, then hired a farmer to cut it 
with his mower. But they raked the hay, 
hauled it in, and stored it in a barn that 
they had built. The roof was of “shakes,” 
which they split from a hemlock tree, 
three feet in diameter. 

Should an acquaintance chance to call 
at their home near meal time and accept 
the invitation sure to be forthcoming, to 
join them at the table, he would ve 
likely be served with some kind of fresh 
meat. And, should their mother be asked 
how she could provide fresh meat when 
living so far from a butcher shop, she 
would probably smile and reply, “Ask 
Erma." And Erma might tell you that 


ERMA AND MARGARET PETERSON 


Miss Erma and Miss Margaret Peterson, who operate 
a gold mine in the wilds of Alaska. 
work themselves, even to shoeing the animals they ride 


she had gone out with her rifle at dawn 
and killed a deer, grouse, or duck. If you 
were well acquainted with her, she might 
show you medals, gold, silver, and bronze, 
which her father many years ago won as 
a famous shot in the United States Army. 
“ My father taught me, when I was a little 
girl, how to shoot a rifle," she would ex- 
plain. 

At the earnest request of the school 
board in their district—there was no 
school district there when they were 
growing up—the elder daughter accepted 
the position of “schoolma’am,” last winter. 
“We hope we can secure her services 
again this coming winter," said the chair- 
man of the school board this spring. 

To Miss Peterson, “‘schoolma’aming” is 
but a winter diversion, for the mine is 


They do all the 


not operated during the colder months. 

The Peterson library does not contain 
many of the books one might expect to 
find on the shelves of young women who 
are permitted to select their own reading 
matter. The works on serious subjects, 
particularly on mining, geology, petrology, 
metallurgy, electricity, and kindred su 
jects, show the most wear. 

The doings of the “four hundred" do 
not concern them. Their nearest neighbor 
lives five miles from the mine. Ten hours 
each day, six days a week, they keep the 
little mill grinding out the yellow metal. 
Their spare time is devoted largely to 
reading, not for entertainment, pu for 
self-improvement, for although buried in 
the woods during much of the 
year they try to keep abreast 
of the matters of import to the 
busy world. 

enacity of purpose is a 
doubly inherited trait of their 
characters. Their unswerving 
determination to succeed in 
life by excelling in the task 
fallen to their lot is the vivid 
impression one carries away. 

'he parents of these young 
women came to Juneau twen- 
ty-seven years ago. Soon aft- 
er, their father secured full 
control of the mining prop- 
erty they now operate. They 
were born and educated in 
Juneau. But every summer 
they accompanied their par- 
ents to the mine. It was un- 
der their father's tutelage that 
they learned mining. As 
there were no neighbors and 
no diversions, there was noth- 
ing else to occupy their ambi- 
tious young minds. 

Three years ago, after a 
lingering illness, which for two 
years confined him to his bed 
and forced their mother to at- 
tend him constantly, their 
father died. During those 
years they were confronted 
with the need of performing, 
unaided, every detail con- 
nected with extracting gold 
from the rock, or of seeing un- 
discharged obligations, which 
might later lose them control 
of the mine, mount higher and 
higher. The older girl was not 
of age, but the two decided 
they would not lose control of the mine to 
which their father had pinned his faith, 
risked his fortune, and given his life. 

It was no easy task they set themselves 
to. Many men in that country, starting 
out with better prospects than they had, 
have failed. Only the self-reliant and ef- 
fective can survive. 

And not only have these girls survived; 
they have prospered. They look forward 
to even greater achievements in the fu- 
ture. Their ambition is to install a larger 
mill than the one they now own. 

Like most people of real achievement, 
they are very modest about it. They give 
much of the credit to their father, who in- 
structed them in the work; and it is their 
ambition to carry it on just as he would 
have done. WRIGHT WENRICH 
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"Happy New Year—how I'll greet it! 
Here is my pledge. Can you beat it? 
Such resoluting 
Is easy as shooting 
Campbell’s—You betcha I'll eat it!" 
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A happy resolve 


The trouble with most New Year's resolutions 
is they're too negative, too much “I will not" about 
them. You give up something you like. There's 
no joy in it. But here's a resolution that says “I 
will!" And you can be happy over it. 

“I will eat good soup at least once every day!” 

Not a very big sounding resolution but it is big 
in results if you keep it. For good soup eaten daily 
supplies a distinct need of the human digestive 
system in a way that no other food can exactly 
duplicate. 

Make this resolution today. Stick to it through 
the year. It means better digestion, sounder health, 
more of the real joy of living. 
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make up your mind to-night,’ she an- 
swered. ‘We must let them know to- 
morrow.’ 


“There was something in her face that 
I have never forgotten, a look of deep 
earnestness and anxiety. So there I was 
at the next fork. 

“I was looking at the two ways ahead 
of me when I went up-stairs to bed with 
my candle. What was that book on the 
table by my bedside, a red book with gold 
letters on the cover? I set down my 
candle and picked up the book. ‘The 
Life of Abraham Lincoln,” Illustrated.’ 
That is what the gold letters said. 
the flyleaf was an inscription. ‘From 
Ruth to William’ were the words written 
there. She must have bought it for me 
that day. She had foreseen that I 
would be going to bed with my problem. 
At my elbow was the help I needed. 


"I LAY down on the bed and began to 
look at the pictures. There was the 
boy Abe, reading his book in the firelight, 
and chópping wood, and splitting rails— 
just the kind of work I had been doing—and 
there he was, too, clerking in a store while 
he studied law. 1 began to read, and 
I read on until I heard the clock strike 
twelve. The candle was burning low. 
I undressed and blew out the light and 
went to bed as Lincoln did. 

“So in the silence of the night I had 
passed the next fork. : 

“I got my new clothes and reported for 
duty at Beckwith's store. It was not 
quite the leisurely and magnificent 
occupation I had expected. I swept the 
floor, and scrubbed and dusted the 
counters and unpacked and stored plow 
points, rakes and shovels and stoves 
and stove pipes, and kept the guns in 
condition. Soon I began to sell goods, 
and did so well at it that I won my 
emancipation from drudgery. 

"One evening I went to see Mr. Olm- 
stead, one of the two lawyers in the little 
village. He was sitting comfortably with 
his paper in the lamplight, a kindly, gray- 
haired gentleman with some fifty-five 
years behind him. I had heard my 
grandmother speak of him as ʻa high- 
larnt man.’ ten I had admired the 
stately dignity with which he walked the 
streets. I entered his presence with awe. 
He greeted me in a manner that would 
become a king receiving his honored 
chancellor. To my surprise he knew me 
and had heard of my skill with the gun and 
rifle. Timidly I told him of my ambition. 

"*[ hear that you have a head for 
mathematics,’ he remarked. 

“Then I was surprised that he should 
know of so small a matter as my work in 
school. We lived a mile from the village. 
It is a remarkable thing that after a boy 
(or a girl) emerges from adolescence in a 
country community people get a line on 
him and begin to forecast his future. 
The most intimate details of his life are 
perfectly well known to them. 

***T'dliketo teach school if—if I could,’ 
] ventured. 

*** It’s about the best scheme for paying 
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your way to the bar,’ he went on. ‘It’s 
the way I came along. The wages are 
fair, the hours are short, your board is 
free, and it encourages the habit of study. 
Do you think you could get a license?’ 

““T guess my arithmetic would do; 
but I would need to study the grammar, 
was my answer. 

*'Do it,’ he urged. ‘And when you 
think you're ready, come here some 
evening and I'll give you an examination.’ 

“That was really the second step in my 
new road, and it was a rather long one. 
Evenings at home, I began to study, 
my sister sitting by with her knitting and 
giving me needed help. Early in October 

passed the examination, and next day 
got the district school in Spring Valley at 
thirty dollars a month. It was a difficult 
undertaking for one so young and I had 
my hours of discouragement. 

“The old district school was one of the 
pillars of the nation. The student who 

t the most out of it was the teacher. 
t put a little republic in his hands, and 
he was its lawgiver. He had to deal with 
rogues and mischief-makers and revo- 
lutionists, and contented, hard-working 

ple, and foreign interference. It made 
im a responsible part of the great 
machine of human progress. It gave him 
steady schooling in tact and self-control. 
I learned many things that year in Spring 
Valley. i 

iA Mr. Olmstead had loaned me a copy 
of Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries.’ Every 
day after school was dismissed I sat by 
the stove for an hour or so, the last 
half of it with a lighted candle, studying 
this book. Evenings I was expected to 
visit with the families who boarded me, 
or to read aloud from a newspaper, or to 
play checkers or Old Sledge. omings 
they were up and stirring before daylight 
and. glad to get me out of the way. 

“I spent every Saturday and Sunday 
alone in the schoolhouse studying the 
‘Commentaries.’ When my term ended 
I was fairly well acquainted with Black- 
stone, and, better still, every man, woman 
and child in the district was my friend. 
I did not then realize the value of this 
latter asset. 


“THAT spring l went back to the hard- 
ware store. A conviction grew upon 
me that there were many things a gentle- 
man ought to know, which I didn’t. 
Among them was history. On my new 
road I had come in sight of the great peaks 


of human attainment behind me, and of 


the glowing summits of possibility far 
ahead. The desire for more knowledge 
was strong in me. I talked with Mr. 
Olmstead about it. 

"'Why don’t you go to college? he 
asked. 

***[ don't know how,’ I answered. 

“‘How much money have you saved?” 

"*One hundred and forty-eight dol- 
lars.’ 

“*Good!? he exclaimed. ‘You must 
go to the Academy at Perryville this 
winter. You can teach, and take your 
studies with you.’ 


“T got the Dorrity school at forty 


‘dollars a month, and meanwhile kept 


up with my class in the Academy. 

“I prepared myself for college, and 
left it to be principal of the Perryville 
Academy. 

“About that time I fell in love with 
Polly Pratt—a beautiful, rosy-cheeked, 
dark-eyed, gentle-hearted girl. She was 
fond of me and 1 adored her. But the 
Pratts were rich. They lived in the 
biggest house in town. They were a 
proud lot. I was poor. I suppose they 
thought that I couldn't give Polly a good 
home. Anyhow, they kept us apart. It 
was a pity. I resented their hardness of 
heart. That thorn in my flesh was like 
a spur in the flank of a steeple chaser. 
I took every ditch and hurdle, and was 
first to the wire in many a race. 


“YVEN I returned to Bolton in June, 
a number of my friends induced me 
to take the job of school commissioner for 
the county. I didn’t want that job, but it 
gave me a chance to ride around and 
make friends. I like to say to the boys: 
‘It’s all right to make money if you can, 
but it’s more important to make friends. 
Only see that both are honestly made. 
Don’t bunco anyone with false preten- 
tions. Make a self worth being, and 
then be it all day and every day. It will 
change more or less as you go on, but 
whatever it is, up to the last minute, 
be it. This means that you may have a 
well-selected list of enemies for a time. 
Don’t worry about that. They'll turn 
back to you by and by. In this country, 
when a poor lad is trying to get along, 
almost everyone is glad to give him a 
helping hand. There's no country where 
friendship counts for so much.’ 

“T rode all over the county in this work, 
and made the acquaintance of every man 
and woman worth knowing. I had a law 
book with me always, and gave my leisure 
to its study. When I was twenty-four I 
passed my bar examination, hung out my 
shingle in the village of Bolton, and was a 
lawyer. I got some practice; but I was 
looking beyond the courts. It was the 
making of law and not the practice of it 
which most appealed to me. 

“Suddenly, an attractive business prop- 
osition came along. It offered me the 
chance of earning from five to ten thousand 
a year. Again the fork. 

“Not far ahead I saw a chance— just 
a chance—of a seat in the lower house 
of the legislature; but the salary was only 
fifteen hundred a year. Even my sister 
and Mr. Olmstead advised me to take 
the new offer. Often I wonder what 
adventures would have come to me on 
that road, which looked so fair and in- 
viting. There was smooth and eas 

oing, -with comfortable inns ahead. 
"he other was like one overgrown with 
rass and briers. I could not see far in it. 
looked at my compass. The land of 
my dreams lay in that direction. So I 
took the lonely road. 

* A number of men had asked me to be 

a candidate for the assembly. I frankly 
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to get acquainted. 
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acknowledged that I should like to do it. 
I went to the leader of the party in our 
district and told him of the wish of my 
friends and, as a matter of courtesy, 
asked him if he had any objection to m 

being a candidate. He said, ‘none at all’; 
but he said it with a smile that stung me. 

“ʻI wanted to know your feeling,’ 
I said; ‘because if I begin a campaign 1 
shall not turn back.' 

““Go ahead,’ he answered, with his 
tongue in his check. 

“The other leaders answered me in 
like manner. They took me lightly. I 
went ahead and soon made such prog- 
ress that it began to stir them up. They 
sent for me and said: 

“You cannot be nominated now. If 
you will withdraw, we can get the nomi- 
nation for you next year. If you do 
not withdraw, you will be a dead horse.’ 


“NTOW, here was a fork that scared 
me. My fate hung by a thread. If I 
had taken the wrong turn there it would 
all have been different—so different. It 
was a sense of loyalty to myself and 
friends that turned me right. 

**[ cannot withdraw,’ I said. ‘This 
campaign has gone too far." 

“They pronounced my doom and turned 
their backs upon me. I had elected my 
little list of enemies. We young fellows 
went to work and gave the old leaders a 
trouncing. 1 got the delegates from near- 
ly every town. At last my career began 
in Albany. 

“I was just a green young man from 
the back country. Of course the crooks 
tried to get possession of me. I do not 
call that a fork—not for one who wants 
to be honest and knows how. It is just 
a cross-road with planted flowers on the 
siding, and vou can tell, by the lay of the 
land it traverses, that it must lead into 
swamps. I kept on the turnpike, and 
one day a curious thing happened: I was 
in my seat when I felt a hand touch my 
shoulder. I turned and saw the gigantic 
figure of John F. Smyth leaning over me. 
I had heard much about him. He was a 
commanding influence in the legislature. 

“‘Is your name Craig?” he asked. 

*** Tt 1s,' I answered. 

*'My name is Smyth,’ said he, as he 
handed me his card. ‘I wish you would 
come to my rooms at eight o'clock this 
evening. 1’d like to talk with you.’ 

“l went. l was just a little afraid of 
him, but I knew that he could give one a 
great boost if he cared to. He was old 
enough to be my father, and learned in 
the craft of leadership. If the opportunity 
offered I decided to ask him for advice. 

"*[ have heard many good things 
about you, and I think I’m going to 
like you,’ he said. ‘To begin with, I 
T like your name. Your forefathers must 
have come from Scotland.’ 

***] believe they did,’ was my answer. 

“Pil tell you why I like the name,’ 
he went on. ‘When I was a lad in school 
up in Sutherlandshire, I and two lads of 
about my own age got into trouble. It 
was nothing very bad, just a bit of boyish 
deviltry commonly called hazing, growing 
out of class rivalry. We were arrested 
and likely to be sent home in disgrace, 
when a man of your name befriended us. 
He understood our pranks, and took our 
part and was like a father to us. We 
were indebted to him for the forbearance 


and clemency of the man who had it in 
his power to do us great harm. For me it 
was a fork in the road. I have had a 
happy life and have come to a position of 
some influence. But for Joshua Craig, 
my life would doubtless have been very 
different.’ 

“He sat looking into the fire, a big, 
rugged, strong-faced man. The thought 
of those far days had given his voice a 
touch of tenderness. 

“ʻA wonderful thing has happened,’ 
I said. *A man does you an act of kind- 
ness, and here, perhaps fifty years later, 
you pass it on to one of his kindred and 
set me an example which will have its 
effect upon all my future. I pass it on; 
and even a thousand years from now 
countless people may be feeling the effect 
of Joshua Craig's kindness.' 

“< Aye, ten thousand years from now,’ 
the old Scot answered. ‘It goes on in an 
endless chain forever, unless some rep- 
robate should break it.’ 

** And that suggests that one assumes 
a great responsibility in being a repro- 
bate,’ I answered. ‘I shall pass it on.’ 

““*Well said, young man!’ the boss de- 
clared. ‘Now tell me what you want. 
I've caught you at a fork, I guess. I 
should like to put you on the right road.’ 

*** Well, sir, if you can think me worthy 
of it, I should like to be on the important 
committees, especially the Judiciary, the 
Banking and the Insurance Committees.' 

"*T'l see the Speaker, he answered; 
*you, also, must have a talk with him.' 

“<I hesitate to do it,’ I said. ‘I’m a 
new man here, and the Speaker seems to 
be so harassed and beset. 


“THE wise old campaigner asked, ‘Are 
you here as a private enterprise or be- 
cause you represent a constituency? If 
the latter, it is your duty to go to the 
Speaker and tell him that you stand for 
a large number of people, who have a 
right to be represented in the structure 
of the committees.’ 

“He set me right. I went to the 
Speaker. He was a lame, good-hearted, 
profane Irishman. He was busy with 
others. I took careful thought of what I 
should say to him. When my turn came 
I approached him and said: 

“<Mr. Speaker, I come to you with 
hesitation. No one is willing to give 
you a minute's rest and everyone wants 
everything in sight. I come only because 
it is my duty to do so. I shall try to be 
brief and modest." ` 

“‘Say, by G—, I like the way you talk,’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Come and sit down here.’ 

“I had hit the right note. We had a 
longish interview. He.had heard from 
Smyth. I got an important chairman- 
ship, and was on all the best committees. 

“I had no help from the leaders at 
home; but in spite of that things had 
come my way. 

“I went to work to possess myself of 


the facts regarding the bills which were 


to engage our thought. I studied them. 
I made a brief of each bill. I had the 
facts. If anyone misstated or misunder- 
stood them, I knew it. I became an 
authority on current legislation. Gov- 
ernor Tilden began to take notice, and 
asked me to dinner. 

“Suddenly my big chance came: The 
governor wished to investigate the canals 
and railroads. The bill he had caused to 


be introduced provided for a secret in- 
vestigation in which witnesses were to be 
examined without counsel. It was to be 
a star chamber proceeding. Story and 
others had made me familiar with the 
danger of that. All the best men in both 
parties were in favor of the bill, the main 
urpose of which was excellent. Only a 
ew notorious crooks were known to be 
opposed to it. 

“T had come to another fork in the 
road. I consulted the compass, and left 
the crowd. If the crooks were with me, 
I could not help it. 1 opposed the bill and 
briefly stated my reasons. The New York 
papers attacked me. I was worried. Icare- 
fully prepared myself for a defense of my 
course in a speech. I was loaded to the 
muzzle when the governor sent for me. 

** Mr. Craig, I think you are quite right 
regarding that bill,’ he said. 

"'[ have requested the privilege of 
defending my course in a speech on the 
floor this evening,’ I said. 

*** It will not be necessary,’ he answered. 
‘The bill will be amended: Public opin- 
ion has changed. It is now with you.’ 

“Even the governor, a human iceberg, 
had bowed to the man with the facts. 

"Soon the Republican leader of m 
county, who had greeted my heart's 
desire with a provoking smile, came to 
see me. For years he had been trying to 
get a bill passed. I had taken hold of it 
and got it through the mill and up to the 
governor in a week. 

“<I want to be your friend, he said.” 

The great banker paused. 

“Things began to come to me. I was 
made chairman of a special committee 
to investigate railway management. Its 
findings have made history. They will 
be found in four bulky volumes in every 
big library. I became superintendent of 
the Banking Department, National Bank 
Examiner, and Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency of the United States. 

“Now I want to give my recipe for 
good luck. It’s better than seeing the new 
moon over your right shoulder. It is in- 


fallible. It is this: 


“Be careful at the forks. 

"Keep your conscience in good working 
order. 

" Make as many friends as you can, and be 
true to them. 

“Know what you are trying to do, and be the 
man with the facts. 


“QUDDENLY, I came to another fork 
in the road. It was when I was oc- 
cupying a prominent public position in 
Washington. It devolved upon me to 
appoint a man to the position of bank ex- 
aminer in a Western state. J had given 
the matter no consideration. One day in 
walked a very dapper-looking gentleman. 
“He laid ‘his glowing silk hat on the 
table in the center of the room, adjusted 
his immaculate cuffs, and approached me. 

“*This is Mr. Craig, f believe?’ 

“Tt is, I answered. 

**My name is Perkins, Lemuel Perkins, 
of Illinois,’ he began. ‘I call on you 
officially. I have the honor to present 
the application of Mr. Samuel Crabtree, 
a noted banker of Chicago, for the posi- 
tion of bank examiner. I have the honor, 
further, of presenting letters of endorse- 
ment from all the congressmen who 
represent his state, from its two senators 
and from its governor.’ 
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HE more closely you observe 

motor cars, the more clearly you 
perceive what an extraordinary 
value the Hupmobile really is. 


Everywhere, its performance is 
known, by every standard of com- 
parison, to be exceptionally fine. 


It has the name of consistently 
staying out of the repair shop. 
Its economy of tires and gasoline, 
and its wonderful durability, are 
almost proverbial. 


These qualities are so prized, and 
so marked in the Hupmobile, 
that people almost habitually 
refer to it as the best car of its class 
in the world. 
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“One by one and with great dignity he 
put these documents in my hands. 

“Then he arose and said, ‘I need not 
remind you of the eminent fitness of Mr. 
Crabtree for the honor it is in your power 
to confer upon him. He is qualified by 
education and experience to achieve 
success in the work which would be com- 
mitted to his hands. If these letters of 
endorsement are true, and they are 
written by honorable men, he has filled 
places of great trust and responsibility 
in his native state. All over the Middle 
West his name is known and honored." 

“I was impressed. 

“T have not yet had time to give any 
thought tothe matter,’ I said, ‘but I shall 
do so at once, and I assure you that a 
man so highly Hcommended shall re- 
ceive the serious consideration which is 
due to his character and attainments.' 

“Mr. Perkins bowed and thanked me, 
and we walked to the door together. 
There he turned to me with a smile, and 
added: 

"*[ have presented the application of 
Mr. Samuel Crabtree with all of the elo- 
quence at my command, because I was 
asked to do so by my colleagues. It 
only remains for me to add, in confidence, 
that I would not hire him to shovel dung.’ 

“I went back to my seat. What a 
lesson in the sincerity of politics I had 
received.” 

"For days I had been standing at 
another fork in my road: The presidency 
of a great bank in New York had been 
offered to me. I decided that I had had 
enough of political life and that I would 
turn away kom it. I rose and went out of 


doors and started for the White House. 
Near its gates a man approached me. 
He was a shabby-looking man. 

“Ts this Mr. Craig?’ he asked. 

*** It is,’ I answered. 

-“He took a rusty jackknife from his 

pocket and held it out to me. 

“<This belongs to you,’ he said. 

“How so?’ I asked. 

"'Don't you remember the bet we 
made at the fork in the trail thirty-one 
years ago? I'm Sim Hopkins. 


“QIM HOPKINS! Here we were face 

J to face again after those many years 
of travel! At last his trail had touched 
mine, and I saw what had been passing in 
the old way of ease and joy. He looked 
old and worn and sad and shabby. 

"*[r's a long look back to that day,’ 
he said. ‘It seems as if I'd always taken 
the wrong trail. I'm kind o' worn out 
with aimless wandering. Could you lend 
me a dollar?’ 

“A dollar! No!’ I answered. ‘But 1 
will gladly lend you ten dollars.’ 

“There was some history in that 
pathetic appeal of his." 

'The great man took down his rod and 
put it in its case. 

“I’m going down to Perryville,” he 
remarked, as he arose from the mossy 
bank on which he had been sitting. “Get 
into my car and come along with me." 

We rode out of the woods and down 
the hills together. In Perryville I saw 
the hospital and the library and the 
school which had been built with his 
money. At the inn, a number of the 
leading citizens came to greet us: 


* Bill Craig, there isn't a man, woman, 
or child here who doesn't feel under 
obligation to you. The public buildings 
ps have erected, the boys and girls you 

ave helped, the widows you have be- 
friended—they have put your name above 
all others in this community, save one.” 

“Tve only been trying to pay a debt,” 
said the banker. «Tes a debt I owe to 
many who live in this county, and to two 
people who are dead. One was my be- 
loved sister Ruth, and the other a man 
l never knew, who lived in Scotland a 
hundred years ago and whose name was 
Joshua Grae. I received much from 
them and I am passing it on. If anyone 
feels grateful for my kindness, tell him 
to P it on as soon as he can.” 

"hey were as those who had heard a 
bit of pleasantry; but the fullness of his 
words had not been lost upon me. I had 
felt in them the touch of an immortal 
thing. I had seen a part of its endless 
travel. 

We left the inn and called at a florist’s 
shop and bought many flowers. Then we 
drove to the little cemetery. I followed 
him, with his arms full of fresh cut 
flowers, to an old grave. In silence he 
strewed the fragrant blossoms over the 
green carpet of well-kept grass above 
the dust of one very dear to him. There 
were tears in his eyes. On the marble 
headstone I read the words: 


Polly Pratt 
Aged 24. 


Yet in Wall Street he is said to be a 
cold man. It's so easy to be wrong about 
people—isn't it? 


George F. Johnson and His . 
“Square-Deal Towns” 


hours, and working conditions which 
labor leaders and Socialists alike find 
so nearly approaching the ideal that they 
can find nothing in their own “boxes of 
tricks" worth taking out to exhibit to 
the townspeople. 

The union Jesters and organizers are 
on especially good terms with George 
F. Johnson. Whenever they decide that 
it is about time to unionize the Johnson- 
Endicott factories they begin their work 
by calling on George F.—as he is known 
everywhere through the countryside. 
He talks over the situation with them, 
has them shown through the factories 
and tanneries, sends them all over town, 
gives every facility for getting information; 
in short, he puts every card on the table. 

This has happened at least a half- 
dozen times. And the result is always 
the same: the organizers leave without 
doing any organizing. Every delegation 
has been frank enough to say that, while 
they might do some harm by attempting 
to organize, they surely could not do any 
good. Samuel Gompers himself has 
practically told me that if all organizations 
followed the Endicott-Johnson idea there 
would be no unions. The Socialists on 
the other hand, and there are quite a 


(Continued from page 37) 


number of them in Binghamton, are 
equally frank in saying that, while they 


object to the whole present system of 


society, they can better spend their time 
reforming society in general before bother- 


. ing to take on Johnson City and Endicott. 


Here is another point: The vital 
statistics show that about one fifth of all 
American school children suffer from 
under-nutrition. Yetout of two thousand 
five hundred school children in these two 
cities, the authorities could find only 
eight whom they held to be under- 
nourished. 

This is the idea: If you do your work 
fairly and honestly, putting the stress on 
the work itself instead of on the reward, 
then the reward and all other matters will 
just about take care of themselves. When 
I told Mr. Johnson that this seemed 
almost too simple and idealistic a plan for 
such a great enterprise, and he answered: 

“Let me call your attention to the 
fact that the greatest things in this world 
are simple. The heart of a child, the love 
of a mother, reverence for God—all simple, 
unpurchasable; but, once secured, they 
are beyond price. We need only to have 
faith in one another. If things are not 
breaking well, don’t nurse any grouches. 


Let's see if we can't adjust them. I am 
sure that any reasonable human being, 
willing to talk frankly, with a receptive 
mind, and willing to listen to reason, can 
get along without trouble. When you sit 
down and talk troubles over, they dis- 
appear rapidly. There isn’t any real 
trouble to most of our troubles. They 
are fears, doubts, imaginations. Lack of 
confidence—that’s all. 

“The trouble with most of us,” he went 
on, “is that we are afraid to work. The 
idea is afloat that there is something 
disgraceful about working—es pecially sith 
your hands. Work honors everybody. A 
man may disgrace his work, but the work 
cannot disgrace him. 

“They used to tell the boys in school 
that any one of them might be President 
of the United States. Certainly every 
schoolboy has that chance; but what they 
forgot to say was that there can be only 
one President at a time. There must also 
be some plain working citizens. When- 
ever there are numbers of men working 
on a job there has to be a director, that is, 
a leader. 

“Nobody disputes that fact on a base- 
ball nine. They elect a captain. Many 
of the members of the team may be better 
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There Is Never 
A Surplus of Quality 


Q There's something inherent in Reo quality that 
renders this product immune to those conditions that so 
seriously—and so frequently—affect other cars. 


«| Nor is that inherent something difficult to explain. 


@ Reduced to a few words, it is ripe experience, sound 
engineering and a policy that never has wavered, and 
which from the first, has been directed, not to making 
the most, but the best, automobiles. 


@ Reos today enjoy a preference greater than ever be- 
fore—always there is a demand for all the automobiles 
these big plants can make. 


q It is gratifying to know—and to be able to testify— 
that such a policy, such a product, is so universally 
approved and substantially rewarded. 


Reo models now obtainable—if you order early—are: 
Roadster; Touring Car (shown); Coupe; and the luxurious Sedan. 
$1850—$1850—$2700-—and $27 50—respectively. 
Prices are f. o. b. factory, plus Special Federal tax. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY ^ LANSING, MICHIGAN 


wir Re Motor Car Campen 


“Reo Motor Car Qs of Canada, Ltd 
st 


CATHARINES, ONT, 
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Don’t Leave Them Behind 


Brains and Chains must be used for 
the safe operation of automobiles. 


RACTICALLY every car in operation has Weed Tire Chains 
—in the garage. Even the novice knows there are times 
when he cannot drive safely without them. The trouble 


W eed comes in making drivers think to always carry them in their cars 
h and think to put them on the tires “at the first drop of rain.” 
Tire Give your Weed Tire Chains a chance to perform their mission. 
" Don't leave them in the garage. Carry them with you and put 
Chains them on the tires before the elements whip the streets into black 


on your tires reflect deadly skidways. 


your prudence Only a moment of your time and their steel forged protection 
and intelligence. will be securely chaining your car to safety. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
BRIDGEPORT \@/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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George F. Johnson and His < 


*Square-Deal Towns,’ 


> by GEORGE MORTIMER 59 


pace than the captain, but I never 
eard of a baseball player losing his 
self-respect because he was not captain 
of the team. Most of the big stars refuse 
to be captains. And yet everywhere 
to-day you find people kicking, and 
saying dat they have no future and are 
slaves and all that, just because the 
do not happen to be iine the crow 

“< But, someone will say, *that means 
sticking forever at your job, just being 
a cow. 


“It means absolutely nothing of the | 


kind. It means that until a man has 
mastered whatever he is doing and has 
discovered that there is a nobleness in 
work, he will not be capable of getting to 
a higher position. 

*Not every man can be a leader; that 
goes without saying. Leadership is a 
task rather than a privilege. It is a pe- 
culiar quality, anl frequently the best 
worker 1s not the best leader. There is 
no more discredit in not being a leader 
than there is in not having curly hair. 

“What I am trying to get at is that each 
man has a capacity which may be enlarged, 
but only through work. As it is enlarged, 
he will find a position to take up that 
capacity. If, instead of enlarging his 
capacity, he chooses merely to rail at 
others and to talk about his way being 
blocked, when, as a matter of fact, he has 


blocked it himself, then that man cannot | 


honestly go higher. For he is not practic- 
ing the Square Deal. 


UR company has been built on the 
principle that some must work and 


some must direct, inside the shop. Those | 


who direct are chosen exclusively from 


the re who work. 


not claim that the present | 


executives of business have any exception- 
ally rare or unique ability. Whenever 


we want a good superintendent, or | 


director or manager, we go to the benches, 


and we always find the kind of man or | 


woman we want. The future manage- 
ment of our business is working at the 
bench to-day.” 

George F. is not theorizing; he is talking 
out of a life of work which began when 
he was thirteen. He had but a few years 
at school, for his parents were poor, and 
he says that the only academic degree 
he ever received was one from the 
university of kicks and cuffs. This was 
in Massachusetts. He drifted into a 
shoe shop, where he learned to be a 
shoemaker and a good baseball player. 
He was just an ordinary workman, and 
what renown he received was as a baseball 
player, not as a worker. 


“As a young man, working at the 


bench treeing boots, I was able to earn 
what, at that time, seemed good pay, 
two and a half to three dollars a day. 
Yet it took ten hours of good, hard work, 
although I could do as much as anyone 
or the job, and more than some. The 
man working by my side was slow. He did 
fair work; but he was slow to work and slow 
to think. His name was Ben Ripley. 
“Benny could not make more than two 
dollars a day. We were paid once a 
month in those days, on the first Monday 
of the month, which would sometimes 
make six weeks between pay days. If 
we wanted any money between times we 
had to give the office ten days’ notice that 
we wanted a few dollars, and we were 


HEINZ 


‘Cream of Tomato 
SOUP 


Made with 
Real Cream 


Heinz Tomato Soup amazes house- 
wives who have doubted that 
soup in a can could be so good. 

Rich, heavy cream takes the 
place of meat stock. 

Choice, sun-ripened tomatoes 
grown under Heinz supervision 
from selected seed provided by 
Heinz are exclusively used. 

Seasoning ingredients of the 
finest quality only are employed. 

The Heinz cooks are skilled in 
the art of soup-making and the 
result never varies—is never in 
doubt. 


Heinz Chili Sauce 


An appetizing and satisfying 
goodness persists throughout the 
meal if there’s a bottle of Heinz 
Chili Sauce on the table. Use it 
as a relish and see how good it 
makes everything taste. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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limited to five or ten dollars at that. 
But you may be sure we drew all we 
could between pay days. We always 
thought we needed it. And then we 
would all borrow from Benny, who would 
buy our coupons, worth a dollar, for 
seventy-five cents. We cheerfully (and 
we thought we were bright) sold Benny 
our coupons in order to get money to fool 
away. When pay day came around, 
Benny had a pretty big wad of coupons. 

$ pay day we put into our pockets 
all that Benny did not get, took a trip 
to Boston, and fooled away twenty-five or 
thirty dollars. Benny didn’t go. One 
day he blossomed out with a hundred 
and twenty-five dollar gold watch, and 
when we admired it rather enviously, 
he said, ‘You remember, you fellows 
went to Boston four or five times in the 
pat few months. When you came back 

asked you how much it cost you and you 
told me. Well, 1 set aside that much, and 
in four months I bought this watch and 
chain.’ : 

“Still we continued to laugh at Benny, 
and I imagine Benny was laughing at us. 
There are some Bennys in every shop 
and office. But those whe do the laughing 
at them will some day be paying rent to 
them and maybe Borie or them. 

“A rainy day comes sometime to every- 


Memorial of poA rainy, f 
.— y, and if a man is unprepared he may 
Supreme Quality k ; go so far down and out as to lose his 


self-respect and never really try to get 
4 up again. Any fool can blow in his 

OMPRESSED throughout slow centuries 4 | money or get into debt. There are always 
: je rre A 7 the foolish ‘people on the one hand and 

in mother Earth's vise, the Rock or Aces © the ‘instalment men’ on the other. 
granite which is quarried today from the hills of Both are seductive. I once fell for an 
Vermont is a wondrous example of the perfection organ on the instalment plan, but they 


. : , : took it away from me after I had paid 
possible in Nature's workshop when materials and about dE -Semerimes dues and sche 


conditions are precisely correct. like force a man into debt; but the best 
advice I know of, the course that will bring 
the surest reward, is to keep out of debt.” 


Because of its marvelously fine texture, this lovely gray 
granite is perfectly adapted to the most exquisite AL 
workmanship; while its hard polished surface is abso- AL pons ee qr an ahoni Feii 
: > ; ; . drifted through New York State an 
lutely impervious to the ravages of time and the elements. finally in 1882 landed at a little company 
That none but perfect memorials may bear the Rock or | in Binghamton called the Lester Shoe 


: : 2 $ Company, where h t a job at the 
Aces name, the most painstaking care is taken in the bees The Pac Company employed 


quarrying and shaping of every stone; and with each about four hundred people when they 
there is furnished a certificate of genuineness and per- j had a run on, and nobody when they did 
fection. Something of the spirit that governs this M pe pn i QN MSIE EDS iid sie 
remarkable enterprise and makes possible the produc- £ bankruptcy came up over the horizon. 
tion of the Memorial of Supreme Quality may be | i The et dia m i B. eet a 
s » AAN young leather merchant located in Boston. 
gathered from the booklet, THE Rock OF AcEs '" E | Henry B. Endicott, who died last year, 
which will be sent gratis to those interested in / LV, also had a very remarkable career. He 
monuments. 4 | told me his whole story a few months 
before he died: How he came down from 
Ae Dedham to hunt a job in Boston, adopting 
BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. F the thorough method of canvassing every 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT house up and down the business streets, 
until he found one that wanted a boy. 
Quarriers of ROCK OF AGES GRANITE j | He got a job on the second street at $100 
a year with a promise of $150 the second 
year and. $200 the third; but having 
i discovered that it was the proprietor's 
habit always to fire the boy before 
Copyright 1920. B. M. & V. Co. f reaching the $150-stage, he went on to 
lil another $100 job at a woollen house. 
Then a friend who had $1,500 proposed 
that they start a wholesale leather house 
with Endicott as manager and chief 
salesman at $4 a week. Having qualified 
for the title of salesman, he wrote, offering 
his services to a New York house which he 
understood was about to open in Boston. 
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Indispensable! 


HOUSEWIVES have found 
Johnson's Prepared Wax 
indispensable for polishing, 
preserving and protecting 
furniture, woodwork, floors and li- 
noleum. It rejuvenates and gives 
an air of immaculate cleanliness. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax 
Liquid is an ideal furniture 
polish. It protects with a 
satin-smooth, transparent coating 
which answers the same purpose as 
plate glass over a desk or dresser top. It 
takes the drudgery from dusting. 


JOHNSON'S 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson's Prepared Wax Paste is the 
proper polish for floors of all kinds—wood, 
tile, marble, linoleum, etc. It does not 
show scratchesor heel marks and floors polished with 
it can be easily kept in perfect condition. 

Johnson's Prepared Wax comes in three conveni- 
ent forms: Liquid Wax for polishing furniture, 
phonographs, leather goods, woodwork and auto- 


mobiles—Paste Wax {or polishing all kindsof floors 
—Powdered Wax for a perfect dancing surface. 


Send for booklet “The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture" which tells about 
Johnson's Wood Dye, PerfecTone Enamel and other 
Wood Finishes. Sent postpaid on receipt of 10c. 


EH S.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 
- “The Wood Finishing Authorities" 


Canadian Factory 
Brantford 
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NLY those who have 

owned and driven this 
Oakland Sensible Six Sedan 
can comprehend how perfect- 
ly it meets every requirement 
of efficient personal transpor- 
tation. Itispowerful— negoti- 
ating even difficult roads with 
sureness and ease. It is com- 
fortable— providing secure 
and sheltered travel in any 
weather. It is economical— 
delivering the utmost in re- 


OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM $8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER,OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 
——————————————————————————————————————————————————————»——————————————À———————————————— 


liable service at minimum 
cost. Today the high-power 
and light-weight principle of 
construction underlying its 
thrifty performance is em- 
bodied in an even stronger 
chassis of longer wheelbase. 
Advanced manufacturing 
practice, and the Oakland 
policy of concentrating its 
whole energies upon a single 
chassis type, make possible 
the very moderate price at 
which it is sold. 


Oren Car, $1395; Roapster, $1395; Four Door Sepan, $2065; Coure, $2065 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Micnican. AppitionaAL ror Wire Wueewt Equipment, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Pontiac, Michigan 


OAKLAND 
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They gave him a job at $800. In the 
second week the big fire burned up all the 
leather stocks in Boston. Endicott’s firm 
kept their main stock in New York, and 
overnight he became the only salesman in 
Boston who could deliver leather. He 
sold nearly half a million dollars’ worth 
and got on his feet as a salesman. By the 
time he was twenty-one he had saved 
a thousand dollars and then started into 
the leather business on his own account. 
Before he was thirty he was worth more 
than a million dollars and had gained 
a universal reputation for fair dealing. 
One of his customers was Harry F. Lester. 
Endicott loaned him $10,000, and then, 
as the business became worse, he bought 
out the other interests and had the shoe 
factory on his hands. It was then that 
he went out to see what could be done 
about making the venture a success; and 
there he met Johnson. This is the way 
it happened, as Mr. Endicott told it to me: 

“Examining the plant, the main trouble 
seemed to be with the superintendent— 
he lacked the confidence of the workers 
and therefore he did not get production. 
One of the workers there was George F. 
penned, a well-set-up sandy-haired man. 

e was just an ordinary worker at the 
bench, but a particularly clean-cut, capa- 
ble-looking man with an air of natural 


leadership about him and an abundance | 


of confidence. He was not at all as- 
sertive, and his confidence was in no 
sense cocksureness. He came up to me 
in a manly sort of way and suggested 
quietly that he thought he knew what 
was the matter with that shop, and asked 
if he might have a try at being super- 
intendent. I knew nothing about him, 
but I did want a superintendent. He 
clinched the matter by adding: 

**[ don't care anything about the 
wages. Let me run this place for a year. 
At the end of that time you pay me what 
I am worth.'" 


HAT is how the Endicott-Johnson 

Company started. As Mr. Johnson 
puts it: 

*We arranged that I should make the 
money and Henry would look after it." 

George F. bed fad no experience with 
money; he had never owned one hundred 
dollars in his life. H. B. Endicott did not 
know anything about making shoes; but 
he did know how to handle money and to 
buy leather. What the two men had in 
common was a strong sense of fairness and 
an absolute honesty. 

Having satisfed himself that he could 
run that shoe factory, Mr. Johnson pro- 

sed to buy a half interest from Mr. 
Endicort. e turned over in his mind 
what would be a fair price, and decided 
that a half interest, not in the business as 
it was then running but as it was going to 
be running within a few months, was worth 
one hundred andfifty thousand dollars, and 
he proposed to Mr. Endicott that he sell 
him a half-interest for that sum. 

*But," answered Endicott, *I didn't 
know you had anything like that much 
money.” 

“T haven’t any money. My idea was to 
give you a promissory note and to pay 
it out of what we could make this business 
earn.” 

Mr. Endicott was always willing to go 
at least half way in any fair proposal, and 
so he said he would take the note. That 


HE] 
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rue 


BEEF LOAF 


[With ketchup in lemon cups] 


1 lb. ground round steak 1 cupful soft breadcrumbs 
3 Ib. beef suet 2 crumbled crackers 

1 medium-sized onion 1} teaspoonfuls salt 

1 small red pepper } teaspoonful pepper 

} cupful water 2 eggs 


Try out suet, grind with vegetables, add to meat with other 
ingredients, make into a loaf, dredge with flour, salt and 
pepper, and bake for 45 minutes, basting after it browns. 

A4 cupful of cold cooked hominy or rice may be sub- 
stituted for 4% cupful of breadcrumbs. 


A EXCELLENT RECIPE but the addition 
of Heinz Ketchup, when the dish is 
served, makes it much more delicious. 

Heinz Ketchup has a pedigree that goes 
back to the selected seed from which, 
under Heinz supervision, the tomatoes 
are grown. 

The luscious freshness and flavor is 
preserved by cooking the Ketchup as 
quickly as possible after the fruit is 
picked from the vines. 

'The choicest spices and the skill of the 
Heinz cooks contribute to the perfection 
of a condiment that has long been world 
famous—/Leinz Ketchup. 


Heinz Chili Sauce 
Also prepared from selected, fresh, 
ripe tomatoes, Heinz Chili Sauce is 
skillfully spiced and seasoned in a way 
that makes it a delightful relish. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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“HANES” is the national 


standard in underwear! 
It will make good to you! 


Read **Hanes" Guarantee: 


“We guarantee ‘Hanes’ Underwear absolutely— 
every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee 
to return your money or give you a new garment 
if any seam breaks.” 


XTRA wear, extra warmth 
and extra comfort are 
built into “Hanes” winter un- 
derwear for men just as accurate 
time is built into a good watch! 
"Hanes" is made with one ideal 
in mind—that it be the greatest 
underwear value ever sold at 
the price! 
Your own test will prove that 
it is—and it will also prove why 
our guarantee on every “‘Hanes” 
garment is so broad. We know 
what goes into ‘‘Hanes”—and 
what “Hanes” must deliver to 
you in satisfaction! You can 
feel that thrill of contentment 
the moment you put on ‘‘Hanes” 
underwear! “Hanes” never 
disappoints! 


ef ANES” heavy winter weight union suits and the new silk trimmed, full 

combed yarn medium weight union suits (carrying the yellow “Hanes” label) 

have the non-gaping tailored collarette and elastic knit, shape holding arm and 

leg cuffs; buttonholes last the life of the garment; an extra gusset assures extra 

comfort across the thighs; the “Hanes” closed crotch stays closed; pearl buttons 
sewed on to stay; reinforcements strengthen every strain point. 


“Hanes” heavy winter weight Shirts have the snug-setting elastic knit collar- 
ette and arm cuffs. Drawers have an extra wide, durable 3-button sateen waist 
band that assures comfort and service. 


Union Suits for boys are unmatchable! 


“Hanes” Union Suits for boys are unequalled at the price for fleecy warmth, 
form fitting comfort and wear-service. They are wonderful value because they 
give such extraordinary service! 


Made in sizes 20 to 34, covering ages from 2 to 16 years. 
have drop seat. Four desirable colors. 


2 to 4 year old sizes 


See “Hanes” underwear at your dealer's. If 
he cannot supply you, write us at once. 
New York Office 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. “sg, York Offic: 


Warning to the trade: Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a substitute 
unless it bears the “Hanes” label. 


Nod Snare] want to ota Mama Nainstot Uni. Suite | 
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was in 1898, and the Spanish War taxes 
were on. The tax on the note amounted 
to one hundred and fifty dollars, which was 
more than Johnson had, so Endicott himself 
bought the stamps to put on the note. 
The idea with which they started was 
to make a good serviceable shoe and sell 
it at a low price at a fair profit. Mr. 
Endicott bought leather skillfully. George 
F. handled the manufacturing end, and 
thus gradually they grew. When they 
had to have a new building they moved 
out of Binghamton and founded Johnson 
City. Then they added a second town, 
Endicott, and the company is already 
planning for a third one, to be called 
West Endicott. They bought shoe 
machinery as soon as it was invented. 
They bought every labor-saving device 
known to the shoe trade, and invented a 
number of special ones. They built their 
own tanneries, and now they buy their 
raw hides with their own buyers all over 
the world. They turn out annually about 
$100,000,000 worth of shoes and leather. 


All of this is the result of that single 
policy of the Square Deal, and of fol- 
lowing the principle that no job is too small 
to be done thoroughly well. George F. 
might be an extremely wealthy man to-day 
if he cared to be; but he gets his fun in the 
spending of money—although he probably 
spends less on himself than does the 
average clerk. He hasn't an elaborate 
home. Driving through Endicott you 
would never pick out George F.’s house 
as that of the head of the company. The 
really elaborate buildings are the school- 
houses and the community reading-room. 
At the same time, he gives his money 
away reasonably; he does not believe 
in alms, but has a kind of philosophy of 
returning what he makes to the place 
where he made it. He would hesitate more 
about buying a new hat for himself than 
he would about fetching in a half-dozen 
good music teachers, to help anyone who 
wanted the right start in music to get it 
for nothing. 

But the single idea back of all of this 
is that the way to be happy and to get 
on is to work, and to spur every man in 
the vicinity into thinking that whatever 
job he has can be made a job of dignity, 
and that his job, whatever it may be, 1s 
important. 

“There are no ciphers here,” said Mr. 
Johnson. “A man may imagine he is a 
cipher and he may act like one, but 
really he is not. Whatever his place may 
be, it is important not only relatively but 
absolutely. It is up to him to make it 
more important. 

“Take a night watchman. Years ago 
the choice was between going to the 
poorhouse and being a night watchman. 
He did not watch anything; he merely 
slept on your premises instead of on his 
own. In fact, I remember we had quite 
a number who resigned because they 
did not like the sleeping accommodations. 
Now, a night watchman is an important 
officer. He is in charge of millions of 
dollars’ worth of property. If, instead of 
watching, he sleeps, a fire may break out 
and gain such headway that thousands of 
people will the next day be without jobs. 

“He can consider himself as a man who 
receives a certain amount per week for 
staying around a place at night, or he can 


— —J| | consider himself as the guardian of the 
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Multiplies 


the starch digest- 
ant in the saliva. 
This to digest the 
starch deposits 
which cling and 
form acid. 


Multiplies 
the salivary flow. 
That is nature’s 
great teeth-pro- 
tecting agent and 
itrequires this fre- 
quent stimulation. 


IS 


Will twenty times repeat these five effects 


Millions now use a new method of teeth cleaning, and 
largely by dental advice. It is aimed to combat the film on 
teeth, their greatest enemy. And it brings other effects 
now considered essential to proper tooth protection. 

The benefits are quickly seen and felt. The ten-day tube 
which we send free will make them clear to you. Write for 
it. Learn what this method means to you and yours. 


To daily combat film 


The great object is to fight film-coats day by day. Most 
tooth troubles are now traced to them. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. And very few people escape its 
effects. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not the teeth. Film is 
the basis of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it, and they cause many troubles, 
local and internal. So film has come to be regarded as the 
greatest foe of teeth. 


Now ways to combat it 


Dental science has now found efficient film combatants. 
Able authorities have amply proved them. Leading dentists 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant approved by 
authorities. Now advised for daily use by 
leading dentists everywhere. Supplied by 
druggists in large tubes. 


Multiplies 


the alkalinity of 
the saliva. 
to neutralize the 
acids which cause 
tooth decay. 


Results are quick 
and apparent 


Send the coupon for this 
10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. You 
will quickly see that this 
way means a new era in 
teeth cleaning. 


Attacks Film 


in two efficient 
ways. Film is the 
cause of most 
tooth troubles, 
and it clouds the 
teeth. 


Polishes 


teeth so highly 
that film-coats 


This 


cannot easily ad- 
here. It bringsout 
the natural tooth 
luster. 


en-Day Test 


everywhere now advise their daily use. And to millions they 
are bringing a new era in teeth cleaning. 

The methods are combined now in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And, to let all know its benefits, a ten-day tube 
is sent free to everyone who asks. 


Acts in several ways 


One ingredient of Pepsodent is pepsin. Another multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva, to digest starch 
deposits that cling. The alkalinity of the saliva is multi- 
plied also. This to neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

Two factors directly attack the film. One of them keeps 
teeth so highly polished that film cannot easily adhere. 

Each application repeats these effects. Some of them long 
endure. Thus the teeth’s great enemies are constantly com- 
bated in new and efficient ways. The best dental opinion of 
today advises and approves them. 


Watch it ten days 


Ten days will show the good effects. You can see and 
feel them—some at once. A book we send will tell the 
reasons for them. 


This test has brought to countless people a delightful reve- 
lation. See what it brings you. 


Ten-Day Tube Free ^^ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 173, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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livelihood of many thousands of people 

while they are absent. In the first case, he 

is no good as a watchman or as a citizen; in 

the second case he is a high-class man." 
Any employee among the whole thirteen 


The assignment of the right man 
to the right job means con- 
tented workmen— 

which, in turn, leads 

to greater pro- 

duction and 


fewer labor 
emergen- 


cies. 


$6 e 
Burns has quit—who can fill his job?” 


Visualize 
ur present 
CARD. 
RECORDS 
on the Rand 


—and instantly Rand Visible 
Records indicate the wisest move 


EN suddenly quit, men on sick leave, men in unsuit- 

able jobs—who can judge the tremendous losses in 

production due to high labor turnover? And today the 

spirit of unrest makes the percentage higher than ever 
before— while "overhead" is more costly than ever. 


In many businesses success has rewarded the effort to 
hold down labor turnover, and it is remarkable how often 
the backbone of this effort is a Rand System of Visible 
Card-Records. 


For Rand-displayed records fairly visualize each worker 
to the Personnel Director, the Manager, or the Super- 
intendent. And what is more, Rand Equipment makes 
the records instantly accessible. You run your eye 
down the panel, which visualizes every name, till you 
see the one you want, then raise the card ahead — and 
all the facts are before you, ready to help you make an 
instant decision. 


'The Rand method of Visible Card- Records has made a 
most conspicuous success not only in solving the problem 
of Labor Control but also in Sales Promotion, Credit, 
Stock, Sales and Cost Records, and Production Control. 
The instant accessibility of these records substitutes facts 
for theories in the making of the executive's plans. 


Our local office will be glad to confer with you 

about your particular problem—just ’phone today. 
Or write direct for our Record Control Booklet. Address Dept. D-1 
RAND COMPANY, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branches and Sales Offices in all 
Leading Cities 


RAND 


VISIBLE BUSINESS-CONTROL 


thousand may reach George F. without 
formality. He is back and forth through 
Endicott and Johnson City most of the 
day in a little runabout which he drives 
himself. He is through the factories. 
His factory office is always open. He has 
a little office in his house and there in the 
early morning he tries to get through with 
the executive business of the company 
| before some of the workers are up and out 
and thoroughly awake. The .rest of the 
day he is on hand to see how things are 
going. 

It would be a mistake to call him 
democratic, for that implies a certain 
amount of condescension, and there is 
absolutely none of that. He is the leader, 
and he remains the leader, not because he 
wants to be, but because he does not see 
how it is possible to get on without leaders. 


TEBIS is the way it reasoned itself out 
| . . » 1 . “ 

in my mind,” he said. “It could not 
| be done. 1 wish it could. I would like a 
long, long vacation. I wish someone 
would come along and take the business 
and do better with it. I would like to see 
it better. I wish everyone could do his 
work more easily, and earn more money, 
and do it in fewer hours. I wish there 
could be more and greater prosperity, 
more ease and comfort, and more pleasure. 
But, after all, some must work and some 
must direct. 

“Those workers who think it is so hard 
to have to work, and so easy to direct, 
would change their minds very soon if 
they had to carry the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities and the cares and worries. 
I know how cheap this sounds, and I 
know there are many- who will say: 
*We would be glad to have the chance! 

“I have worked at the bench, and 
carried a dinner pail. We didn't have 
| ffteen-cent hot dinners, in my days. A 
couple of slices of bread, thinly buttered, 
a hunk of bologna, and once in a while a 
more or less stale doughnut washed down 
with cold coffee or cold water. Now, I 
know what work is. 
| “The selfish use of wealth brings 
nothing but misery, disappointment and 
| sufferings. The unselfish use of wealth 
| brings responsibilities and cares. The 
average man *with enough and not too 
much, is the real millionaire. " 


| “COULD You Earn Your Living in 
More Than One Way?” is the title of 
an article next month, in which 
; George Eastman, one of the world's 
most remarkable business men, 
shows how the application of this test 
may lead from failure to success. 


"STORIES Lincoln Told Which I 
Shall Never Forget" is the title next 
| month of an article by Irving Bach- 
| eller, author of the Lincoln novel, 
“A Man of the Ages." It is a wise and 
human document of Lincoln lore, 
with lots of daily wisdom that is $ood 
i for our day. 
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At thirty-five he was back again at a job; a cog in a 
big machine 


At thirty-three he was the head of a promising little 


business of his own 


Will b 
i die^ of the 38.2%? 


IVE years ago a man of thirty took 

his savings, and the savings of some 

of his friends, and embarked in busi- 
ness for himself. He was honest, indus- 
trious and attractive; there seemed to be 
every reason why he should succeed. 


Today, at thirty-five, he is filling a de- 
partmental position in a big concern—a 
rosition no better than the one he left five 
years ago. 

What happened to his business that 
promised so much? Fraud? No. Lack of 
capital? Not primarily. Neglect? Not 
at all. 


The trouble was with the training of 
the man. He was an expert salesman but 
he knew absolutely nothing of the other 
phases of business. 


The failures the Institute 
could prevent 


E could sell goods, but he was wholly 

ignorant of factory and office organi- 
zation and control. Costs and accounting 
were foreign languages to him; transpor- 
tation, advertising, corporation finance— 
he made mistakes in every one of them, 
and each mistake cost him money. 


He belonged to the 38.2% of business 
failures whom Bradstreet groups under the 
tragic head: “Incompetence.” 


It is these failures—and those due from 
be À a E ital (whicl 

inexperience” and lack of capital (which 
is merely another word for bad judgment) 
that the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
can prevent. 

For its Modern Business Course and 


Service is designed to round out a man; 
not to make him a better specialist in the 


Here are the Reasons Why 
Men Fail 


as reported by Bradstreet 
Cause 

*Incompetence 
*Inexperience 
*Lack of capital 
*Unwise credits 
*Fraud 

Failures of others 
Extravagance 
Neglect 

Competition 

Specific conditions 
Speculation 


Total 


g 


E ma e a m N e B o 
xX 


NBR Re QSRWAK 


100.0% 


*These are the needless failures that a well 
rounded business training would prevent. 


Lack of training in the fundamentals which 
underlie all business makes men incompetent; 
leaves them ignorant of the experience of others; 
rates them as poor risks for capital; blinds them 
to the ordinary safeguards o aetie extension; 
and exposes them to all the frauds which prey 
on business ignorance. 


single department he already knows, but 
to give him a working knowledge of all 
other departments. 


That is why so large a proportion of the 
thousands of Institute men have stepped 
from mere positions into businesses of their 
own, and have achieved unusual success. 


Will you work all your life 
in a routine job? 
OU may never have thought of it in 
this way but you are paying for the 
training of the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute whether you accept it or not. 
If you do accept it, the cost is a little 
investment in money and time. But who 
Copyright, 1921, Alezander Hamilton Institute 


can figure what the cost of indecision and 
delay may be? 


Suppose tomorrow an opportunity comes 
in your present organization for a trained 
and self-confident man to step up into the 
class of executives? Or suppose some day 
you, with your savings and experience, 
start a business of your own. 


Most men look forward to such a day 
—the day they will be made executives 
or go into business for themselves. It is 
the beginning of real independence. Will 
you be equipped when that day comes? 


“Forging Ahead in Business" 
que Institute has helped thousands of men 


to shorten their path to independence. It 
makes no special argument; it asks only for an 
opportunity to lay the full facts before thought- 
ful men for their consideration and decision. 
The facts are gathered into a book of 116 pages 
entitled “ Forging Ahead in Business." 


It explains the Modern Business Course and 
Service in full, and tells just what it has done 
for other men in positions similar to yours. 
Any thoughtful man may have a copy by mail 
on request, and without obligation. For your 
convenience we attach a coupon, and suggest 
that you fill it in now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


513 Astor Place New York City 
Canadian Address, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 


Sindime “Forging Ahead in Business" which 
I may keep without obligation, 


Print here 


Business 
Position ies seriei ie dca sb eatiosiy Meptoesseresi cma Ern 
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Weighs 300 Pounds—But Says 


preferred to haul off and hit the safe. 

“You see,” said Big Bill with pardon- 
able pride, "I don’t let any fat collect 
on my frame. Fat! Gosh, how I hate 
that word ‘fat’! And logy—there’s an- 
other word I detest. I weigh an even three 
hundred pounds now. But I'm not fat. 

* All the world loves boys, as well as 
lovers, simply because they're full of 

enuine enthusiasm, natural vitality, pep. 

at is pep's eternal enemy. here's 
nothing genuine or natural about the 
forced pep which the fat man puts in his 
work whenever—and only whenever— 
his boss comes on the job. The first time 
I go swimming and find that I can't whirl 
my three hundred pounds into a mid-air 
somersault between the springboard and 
the water, I’ll be tempted to think that 
I’m beginning to grow a trifle fleshy. 
But that day Pasi come yet. 

“Outside of an elephantiasis clinic, 
excess fat and laziness are synonymous. 
I mean to say that, except in unavoidable 
cases of diseased tissue, a man is fat 
solely because he is too darned lazy to 
keep himself fit.” 

* No, sir; when it comes to a job that 
requires, as almost all jobs do, real active 
work, fat spells futility—an especially 
exasperating kind of futility because, to 
paraphrase George Ade, fat is like side 
whiskers—it's a man's own fault." 


MOTHERS of undersized youngsters, 
to go back to Big Bill's boyhood, may 
take solace in the fact that when the now 
Big Bill was a toddling Little Willie, his 
mother's chief worry was that Willie 
“would never grow to any decent size." 
It was largely because wee Willie was 
lacking in proper physical development 
that his parents early packed him off 
from their farm in New York State to 
a military school at Manlius. They had 
a notion that the physical benehts of 
military training would cause their 
backward offspring to sprout. The 
notion proved more than a notion; it 
turned out to be a regular whale of an idea. 
For long before Willie Edwards, now in his 
early teens, had started for Lawrenceville 
to prepare for Princeton, he was causing 
the hay scales to palpitate violently at 
two hundred and seventeen pounds. 
His ears and soul were beginning now 
to suffer from that standard wheeze of 
boyhood which all the readers of these 
lines who come extra wide or tall have had 
hurled at them steadily since the 
beginning of their sprouting days: 
“Gee, Bill, but you're gonna be a bi 
help to your mother when you grow up!’ 
Also, as they handed him his first pair 
of football breeches at the military 
school, he was suffering the incipient 
pangs of that distress which almost 
always is common among you humans 
who, either in whole or in anatomical 
details, bulge from the line of physical 
normality. It was that characteristic 
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symptom which Big Bill describes as 
“the dislike which the big man has of 
wearing anything conspicuous;" or as 
Mr. Kin Hubbard put the same thought 
in one great cosmic sentence: “Half the 
girls in our town have big feet and the 
other half wear white shoes."' 

“The only canvas pants that would 
fit me after I had begun to spread all over 
the military school," says Big Bill, “were 
as blinding white, and about the same 
size and architectural type, as a brand- 
new two-family igloo in the arctic. But 
along came a rainstorm that turned a 
secluded hollow I knew of into a mud- 
hole. Then, only then, I put on the nice 
big new white pants, and under cover of 
darkness I sneaked out to my favorite 
mudhole and wallowed. So when my 
new pants and I made our first appear- 
ance on any football field—the pants now 
covered with a layer of good top soil 
ready for the plow—the sharpest eye 
on the side lines couldn't tell me and my 
new pants from the other parts of New 
York State." 

It was early in his scholastic days that 
Big Bill began to make note of what he 
believes to be the many advantages of 
being big—if fit—as compared with the 
few disadvantages which the man who is 
built along superdreadnaught lines may 
experience now and then because of his 
displacement. But first and last the big 
boy or man must keep himself fit; his 
bigness 'll git ’im ef he don’t watch out. 

ig Bill weighed 222 pounds when he 
was a boy at Lawrenceville. He weighed 
234 pounds when he entered Princeton. 
At the height of his football career in 
college he. weighed 268 pounds; but he 
was physically “harder” and was quicker 
on his feet by far than when entering 
college. Although well on toward the 
300-pound class, he could run the hundred- 
yard dash in a fraction more than eleven 
seconds. He ‘‘got down the field" after 
the ball with the slim sprinters. 


T° QUOTE the football expert who is 
immortal in Princeton athletic annals 
as "Bummie" Booth, Big Bill will al- 
ways be known as ‘‘one of the greatest 
players of all time, because he was far 
id away the fastest big man in college 
athletics anywhere." 

Years after Big Bill had fondled a 
football in a game, it was speed, added to 
courage, which won for him a Carnegie 
medal for bravery in the face of great 
danger. For of the many men, young or 
old, or slim or stout, who were standing 
in the general vicinity of the late Mayor 
Gaynor of New York when a potential 
murderer attacked the mayor suddenly 
and ‘shot him through the neck, it was 
Big Bill Edwards's speed which enabled 
him to be the first to jump forward and 
floor the murderous fanatic before the 
man had ceased firing. 

A singed coat sleeve and a bullet 


abrasion on the brawny Edwards arm gave 
evidence of the terrific speed with which 
Big Bill had catapulted himself to the 
spot where the bullets were coming from. 
And Big Bill will tell you that the first 
thought that struck him as the pistol 
barked was, “I’m the biggest man here. 
It's up to me." 

“But there is such a thing," contended 
Big Bill, “as overestimating the value of 
being big; such a thing as making athletic ` 
prowess, or physique, an end in life instead 
of a means. At Princeton I worked hard 
to keep fit for football because I had only 
one asset then—my strength and size— 
to offer in part payment for the far greater 
things Princeton was giving to me. But 
when I was graduated and the Carnegie 
steel plant at Pittsburgh looked over my 
athletic record and offered me a very good 
position, 1 thought of athletics from an- 
other angle. It went hard to refuse a 
good offer, at a time when I had no 
immediate prospects, but I turned the 
job down as promptly as it was offered. 

“The Carnegie plant had a crackajack 
football team made up of former players 
from various institutions. They wanted 
Bill Edwards, football player, not Bill 
Edwards, worker. I refused to capitalize 
mere bone and muscle. I was through 
with football the minute I could no longer 
use it to try to repay a little of my debt 
to Princeton." 


LKS who stand in fear of their 

rowing girth may find some comfort 
in the fact that Big Bill spoke in tones of 
sincerely respectful and appreciative 
solemnity of the advantages of bigness; 
whereas he dismissed the drawbacks with 
a few facetious anecdotes. 

As for these drawbacks, there was that 
day, not so long ago, when Big Bill went 
out into the open air with some Liberty 
bonds nestling more or less inside one 
of the outlying pockets in the suburban 
sections of his clothes. 

“I had journeyed all the way to 
Albany that day," Big Bill lamented, 
“to make a speech in a Liberty Loan 
drive. And while I was out in the open, 
urging the Albanians to use every 

ossible means to get hold of all the 
Liberty bonds they could grab, one of 
them took me too literally. In the 
middle of my speech he dipped into one 
of my pockets and took mine. That was 
one time that a big spread of coat tails was 
a distinct disadvantage. When the 
pickpocket came along, most of me was 
standing too far out from me to permit 
me to keep tabs on my personal environs." 

Again there was that frightful moment 
in ihe Yale-Princeton game that ended 
the football season of 1899. Princeton 
had begun the game with the extravagant 
hope that it could flatten out Yale for 
the second time in two successive years, a 
thing which Princeton never had been able 
todo. Big Bill knew it was to be his last 
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The Oldsmobile Sedan represents thor- 
oughly real and basic automobile value. 

It is characteristically handsome, but 
its goodness is not only external. 

Its performance will amaze you, 
whether throttled down in threading 
congested traffic, climbing obstinate hills 
or traveling the boulevard or highway. 

Note with what nicety the refinements 
are selected; feel the richness and depth 
of its upholstery. 

In ease and certainty of control, in 
flexibility, dependability and comfort 
Oldsmobile embodies the superiority ar- 
rived at through 23 years of leadership 
in the building of fine cars. 
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A Few Great Books Started Lincoln 


What are the few great books that will 
give the essentials of a liberal education? 


He talked like a man who had traveled. He knew His- 
tory, and something of Science. He wrote in a style of 
wonderful beauty and simplicity—such a style that 
comes to a man from reading the works of master 
writers. 

-Yet did you ever think-of this? 


You, yourself, have probably read as many books as 
Lincoln read in the first thirty years of his life. 


What is the difference between his reading and yours? 
Why is it that you have gained only a smattering of 
knowledge from your books while he gained a liberal 
education from his? 


The answer is that he knew what few books were really 
worth while; he made every moment count. 


Why not decide right now—to-day—that you will stop 


This valuable book— FREE 


All your questions about the Five Foot 
Shelf are answered in “Fifteen Minutes a 
Day." It's a great little book in itself. It 
contains: 
Dr. Eliot's own story of the Five Foot Shelf. 
And an outline of the reading courses in the 
Five Foot Shelf, and many illustrations taken 
from the books themselves. 
It tells what the books are that Dr. Eliot has 
selected and describes the marvelous encyclopedic 
index. Send for this guidebook to good reading. 
Do as Lincoln did. Make your reading count. 
Mail this coupon now 


Am. 1-21 
P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th Street, New York 
Send to me by mail absolutely without obligation the free 
| book describing Dr. Eliot's Five. Foot Shelf of Books, and l 
| containing Dr. Eliot’s own plan of now and what to read | 
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wasting your reading? Why not say to yourself: “In 
my own small way | am going to do what Lincoln did. 
l will read in gach a way that six months from now I 
will be a bigger, more elective. more interesting man 
or woman than I am to-day." 


You can do it; a hundred thousand Americans have 
proved that you can do it, through 


Dr. Eliot's Five Foot Shelf of Books 


A pleasant and easy way to learn to think 
and talk interestingly 


Out of all the millions of books of Travel, Science, Biog- 
raphy, Essays, Drama and Poetry, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
for forty years President of Harvard, has selected four 
hundred and eighteen and arranged them in fifty volumes. 


These books, he says, even if a man or woman will read 
them only fifteen minutes a day, will give tlie essentials 
of a liberal education. 


A liberal education—think of it! The power to 
think clearly and talk interestingly, to be a marked 
man or woman in any company. And all in ex- 
change for a few minutes of pleasant reading each 
day. Textbooks are often tiresome. But these 
are not textbooks. They are the best written, 
most fascinating books in the world. 


Here you voyage with the world's great travelers; 
you see the world's famous dramas; you are with 
the world's foremost scientists in the laboratories, 
and the great adventurers in their most thrilling 
moments. And every day's reading—every fifteen 
minutes—makes you a bigger, broader, more inter- 
esting man or woman. 


Send Now for This Free Book : 


Before you spend another penny for books, get a copy of 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day"—the free guidebook to reading 
pictured on this page. 

It's a book that tells you how'to turn wasted moments 
into growth and increased power. It's ready and waiting 
for you: It’s entirely. free. 
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Un grand Triomphe — 
L'odeur supréme—Djer-Kiss. 
That extrait which comes to you from the atelier of M. ; 
Kerkoff—that parfum which is the very creation of Free Special 


Paris itself. Does it not bring its fashionable persua- © CALENDAR offer: 


sive grace, le charme incomparable, to fragrance every 4 ford pride Bel 


day of this New Year? or the convenience of 
Madame. of Mademoiselle. 
Does it not add to the toilette of Madame, of Made- «charming pocket calendar 


N . A ° . end stamp c 
moiselle, that air so chic which Paris alone provides? jeer ne dry hand 
And this odeur si exquise is found not only in the pure French extrait. need only send a posl cond 
It distinguishes also each Rang E te Face Powder, Eau ge o prn 
de Toilette, Tale —in every delightful Djer-Kiss toiletry does Sole Importers, 20 West 


Madame find this tender, French fragrance. 34th Street, New York. 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


thedral at Pisa, Italy, hangs a massive bronze lamp. 


y WINGING from the lofty dome of the ancient ca- 
C Watch it sway, as Galileo and Marina watched it 


Material, conutru£&lion, adjust- 


three hundred years ago,and you may notice a peculiar thing: ments and service fully covered 
by Elgin Guarantee » « © » 


the distance of its swing varies, but the //me remains the same. 

Countless eyes had idly gazed at it, but Galileo's were first 
to read its secret—the principle of isochronism, or “equal 
time.” The seventeen-year-old philosopher had discovered 
the law of the Pendulum! 

Sixty years later, hopelessly blind, he thought out its prac- 
tical application to clock work, afterwards adapted to pocket 
watches in the form of the “pendulum balance.” 

American watch owners owe a debt of gratitude to Italy. 
For the"pendulum balane,” or balance wheel, is a prime fac- 
tor in the precision of those timekeeping marvels x day- 
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Weighs 300 Pounds—But Says He Isn't Fat! by Franx Warp O'MALLEY 


varsity game on any field, therefore it 
must end in victory. 

Of the original eleven Princeton players 
who had pranced so hopefully out upon 
the New Haven turf that afternoon, only 
Big Bill, Pell, and Arthur Poe were not 
incapacitated. Thousands of spectators 
had left or were leaving the field; for the 
last minute of playing time had come— 
and the score stood ten to six in Yale’s 
favor. With exactly thirty-six seconds 
left in which to perform a first-class 
miracle, Arthur Poe asked Captain Big 
Bill Edwards to let him try to kick a 
goal from the field. If Poe's kick was 
successful the score would be changed to 
eleven to ten in Princeton's favor. 


“T NODDED ‘yes’ to Poe," relates Big 
Bill in describing the moment when for 

once he believed bigness a handicap even 
in football, “and the same instant I was 
seized with an obsession that actually 
shook me with its horror. My big, 
lummoxing bulk! I'd be stooping over 
with my rear elevation toward Poe and 
just a few feet in front of the spot where 

e'd boot the ball. Could he get the ball 
past me? Me, with a figure which 
carried, like Irvin Cobb, at half-mast! 
I shook with fear as I crouched and tried 
to squeeze myself inward. And the cold 
sweat started as I felt myself swellin 
a foot wider at the hips with every awfu 
second that passed while waiting for the 
impact of a football behind me. 

* An instant before I burst, I heard a 
thundering thump as Poe's boot swatted 
the ball. Mind conquered matter and I 
went forward on my face, certain that the 
ball had hit me and knocked me over. 
Witnesses tell me that I turned a somer- 
sault and landed simultaneously on my 
right heel and left ear and collapsed. 
Collapsed is right. In an instant I had 
deflated, wasted away to my normal 268 
pounds of those days. But the next 
instant I had come to sufficiently to dig 
a lot of the State of Connecticut out of 
my eyes, and—oh, boy! there was that 
ball sailing squarely over the crossbar of 
the goal! Princeton had won! Maybe Poe 
had sliced or hooked his drive or kicked 
a curve. Anyway, he had got the ball 
past me and there was an end to the only 
moments in my life when I had looked 
upon being big as a hideous nightmare." 

The advantages of bigness, as Big Bill 
sees them, begin to manifest themselves 
in a lad's life the minute he chucks aside 
Mother's apron strings and begins to 
mingle with his fellows. You have Big 
Bill's word for it that when the excep- 
tionally big boy enters school the whole- 
some truth is driven home to him that he 
must make in athletics or endure 
derision. The undersized lad, or even 
the boy or youth of average build may 
lack or ignore this added spur toward 
leadership. But the “big fellow” realizes 
early that he must live up to his physical 
potentialities, or accept the unanimous 
verdict that he isa “softy,” a “big fat dub." 

“They looked at my 234 pounds the 
first day I went to Princeton," is the wa 
Big Bill puts the idea concretely, "and, 
of course, there were know-it-alls who dis- 

i me on the spot as ‘too fat for fast 
football.’ So I started outjwith Jack Mc- 
Masters, the trainer, each day, and ran. 
Heavens, but he did run me! My weight 
increased, but so did my fitness and speed. 


"Let the 'fat' boys or young men 
entering college, or business life, chalk up 
on the credit side that big incentive to 
make good which unusual physique 
imposes. That sort of incentive is a 
tremendous asset to the big boy. Some 
of the habit is bound to stick through life. 

*Furthermore, it was my size alone 
which, on almost the first of my freshman 
days, prompted the crowd to select me, 
a stranger, to help lead and bear the 
brunt of the freshman 'rush' beside the 
old Princeton cannon. Maybe the timid 
will think that no honor at all. I'm sure 
it was, and that the prominence it gave 
me was of immediate advantage to me in 
the new life into which I had been thrust. 

*Fundamentally, also, it was my size 
which straightway opened the door for me 
to the friendship of anyone whose college 
friendship I wanted, no matter how much 
older or distinguished in the college 
community he may have been; which is 
another way of saying that my size was 
the basic stepping stone, the entrée, to an 
immediate enjoyment of college life. 

*Later, when I landed in New York 
City, totally lacking in influence or 
knowledge of practical politics, the 
municipal administration. of its own 
initiative placed me in a job—Com- 
missioner of the Department of Street 
Cleaning—which was coveted by any 
number of men who for years had made 
local politics and political advancement 
their life work. Size did it. All that the 
administration knew about me then was 
that I was the Big Bill Edwards who, as 
football captain and later as coach, had 
had a measure of success in leading men. 

“T am not boasting, but merely offer- 
ing concrete instances to reassure any 
reader who fears he is bulging, or is about 
to bulge, too far from the lines of Apollo. 

“But if I had let my size rule me, 
instead of insisting upon bossing my 
bigness, I’m sure that I would have been 
a flac failure, not only in college but in 
after life. To-day I’d be ‘that big fat 
dub, Will Edwards;’ probably puttering 
impotently around the old farm back 
at Lisle, New York, plaintively out- 
grunting my porkers as I passed the four- 
hündrel pound mark, and raising nothing 
but a few inches of new fat each year. 
And you may take it from me, you 
shrimps who pity me for my three hundred 

unds, I’d a darned sight rather be 

nown as ‘Big Bill’ than as just plain 
‘Will? There's a goshawful difference, 
if you’re a fat man.’ 


THE man of bulk who thus far has 
followed Big Bill’s panegyrics on the 
beauties of bigness perhaps will further 
agree with him that being big has its 
importance as an aid to memory, both to 
the memory processes of the big man 
himself, and to those of other people with 
whom he comes in contact. 

“I have yet to hear," declared Bi 
Bill, seemingly without fear of successfu 
contradiction, "anyone whisper as I 
join an assemblage, 'Who's the little 
squirt that just came in? Yet that’s 
about the way they put it when the 
ninety-pounder enters the room; that is, 
if anyone bothers to notice him at all. 

“But the conspicuously big man can’t 
help hearing frequently, and there's 
always a sort of respectful interest in the 
way they whisper it, ‘Who’s the big fellow?’ 
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“Now, it is an asset to every business 
man, and particularly to every man in 
public life, to be able to get the crowd 
interested in him, in his personality, his 
work. They ask about the enormous 
man at first sight. They’re interested. 
The big man’s bulk, his physical person- 
ality, is from the moment, as likely as 
not, printed indelibly in their memories. 
And when they and the big man are 
introduced, they are more likely to go 
out of their way a bit to impress their own 
perona upon him. d all of us, 

ig or small, are much more likely to 
remember a man at a second meeting if 
he had made a little fuss over us the 
first time, than we are if he had only 
mumbled, ‘Chawmed, I'm sure.” $ 


"THE enormous man, Big Bill has found, 
,* perhaps does not attract the eye and 
interest of the average Manhattanite with 
the same degree of intensity with which 
he grips the interest of the smaller town. 

“But step off the ‘Limited’ with me, or 
with any other three-hundred pounder, at 
Harrisburg, Waukesha, and all points 
West,” Big Bill went on. ‘Whom does 
the most active, and therefore the most 
efficient and helpful, station redcap or 
jitney bandit spot first as the passengers 
detrain? Who has the better chance of 
getting first crack at their services; the 

ig man or the little shrimp lugging his 
bags just behind the big fellow? Or even 
in front of the big fellow, for that matter! 

“ And suppose the shrimp and the three- 
hundred-pounder were both salesmen for 
a saw firm, and they walked abreast into 
the first Main Street hardware store 
beyond the station with their samples to 
make a sale. Which of the two, supposing 
they stopped side by side in front of the 
hardware man and waited in silence for 
him to address one or the other of them, 
would get his interest first and hold it the 
more intensely? You needn't answer. 

“If the small man, or even an average- 
size one, and the big fellow were to return 
to that same town together, a month 
later, and were to reach the desk of the 
room clerk at the Mansion House si- 
multaneously, which of the two would the 
room clerk—with only one 'room-with- 
bath’ left to dispose of—be the more 
likely to remember, therefore be more 
interested in, therefore sell the room to 
first? Don’t waste a reply. 

“The big man's very bens compels 
not only a greater interest in and re- 
membrance of his personality than the 
average size or small man is able to arouse, 
but his bulk also inspires a certain 
confidence in his fairness in the minds 
of strangers. Physical bulk suggests not 
only fair dealing and good nature, but 
also carries with it a large degree of that 
respect which great size alas commands. 
I am sure that potential income-tax 
slackers who come into my office here 
*open up' with the truth to me much more 
freely than they would if I were a foot 
shorter and two hundred pounds lighter. 

“Is it the shrimp or the big fellow who 
has to stand in the cold or the rain along 
the Fifth Avenue curb for hours before 
the head of the parade comes along, if he 
hopes to get so much as a glimpse of his 
boy marching by? Shut up. Weren't 
almost all our Presidents big men? Don't 
you suppose enormous  bulk—plus 
making the most of it—played a major 
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pare in the successful careers of Tom 
eed, Taft, ‘Big Tim’ Sullivan, Ollie 
James, Theodore Vail, John Sargent, and 
any number of other big men? John 
Sargent himself says that the chief 
credit for his tremendous success as a 
prea painter should go to the fact that 
is exceptional size and strength enabled 
him ‘to paint miles of portraits to the little 
fellow’s one’ during his student days.” 
“Of course,” admitted Big Bill in 
humbler tones, * hot weather wasn’t made 
for the big man. Neither was the subway 
rush hour made for the big man who takes 
savage looks and harder words too much 
to heart. Nor theatre seats! The theat- 
rical men arrange their seats for revenue 
only, so I never go to a show now, unless 
I can get a seat on the aisle. Sleeping 
Direct Name cars? No trouble at all except the trouble 
Filing System of getting a lower berth. But score a 
y halved hole for the big man there, because 

the little man has the same trouble. 
*When it comes to clothes, shoes, 
shirts, and so on, the H. C. of L. comes 
even higher for the big man than the little 
chap. I can wear only one thing ready- 


1 1 k iefs. 
This girl can find or file omoi. MEM 
] E . d l . x grat pies Until crea ater are 
a letter 1n six seconds! bac char do not ft so magly around che 
waist, I cannot drive a car. I'd have to 
stand out on the running board and stoop 


OUNDS almost impossible doesn't 

it? Yet speed and accuracy such 
as this are commonplace in offices 
equipped with the “Y and E” Direct 
Name Filing System. 
To set a new standard for filing speed 
we made scores of tests in business 
offices where this system is used. 
The average “filing or finding" time 
was less than ten seconds! Some of 
the clerks were green, some were 
experienced. It made little difference 
in the results. 


inside and work the foot-clutch with my 
hands. 


«FTHESE drawbacks, however, are trivial 
as compared with the real worth- 
while advantages of bigness. Size, I sup- 
pose, would be a serious business handicap 
in any work where a man must not be 
conspicuous; but at the moment I can 
think of no work of that sort, except the 
detective business.” 
“And is that the most serious draw- 
back to size you can think of?" I asked. 
“Not at all," was the prompt answer. 
“The most serious ieoable a big man 
faces—and it is always before him— 
comes to the man who isn’t active, 


doesn’t keep fit. It is the danger that 


The elemental simplicity of this system It takes less than ten seconds to find | he will let his size weight him down. 
which makes it swift, also makes it a letter in this busy office of the | The really fat man is a quitter. Size isn't 
i George Worthington Company at | his trouble. It's fat, too much fat from 

very easy to understand. Cleviand, t es : pas even an in- | the ears up as well as down.” 
: : « » Co Per time is ten Finally, let the ladies who are banting 
A telephone call will bring a Y and E seconds flat, to keep their figures in the fashion, as 
System Service man to demonstrate k well as their brothers who are approaching 
the “Y and E” Direct Name Filing the two-hundred-pound class in fear 


and trembling, cheer up instantly when 
they hear Big Bill’s final message. It 
E came when I asked him whether or not 
Our new book “Finding and Filing in he had ever given any thought to the 
Less than Ta perone ee anon general notion of an ideal weight. 
BRPECOBe CEES Sees tona: “I have, " replied Big Bill emphatically. 
“And I've figured it out not generally, 
but in exact detail. My idea of an ideal 


YAWMANANDEFRBE M FG.(O. weight is 234 pounds." 


Filing System Service, Equipment and Supplies 


System in your office. 


.P -R N. Y. TWO stars don't make a constella- 
188 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N. Y tion, but Dr. Frank Crane has inter- 
Branches, Agents or Dealers in all principal cities. viewed V Earle n ri a Seton, chief 
: of the t gue of America, 
In Canada The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Lid., Newmarket, Ont. and the result is striking. “Tests to 
‘ » Show How Alive You Are" will appear 

Filing Systems Filing Cabinets “Y and E" Efficiency Desks , 
Filing Supplies in steel or wood «Y and E” Record Safes in February, and you'll find out 


whether you can see like a hawk, hear 
like an owl, and taste like a French 
cook. 
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At home 
with a 


KODAK 


After all, Kodak means most in the 
home-— because home pictures mean the 
most. 


The vacation album, the pictures of 
the summer outing, the travel pictures, 
ul our pet hobby pictures— Great! All of 
Adcudes rrom onicinat Picture, xe mcnesinsize them! But the pictures of the children 
iiis Re c —just as they are every day about the 
home—these are the ones of which we 

never tire. 


The two pictures shown here were 
both made with the same Kodak. In 
the lower one the Portrait Attachment 
was used. This attachment is simply 
an extra lens, costing but 75 cents, that 
slips on over the other lens and so alters 
the focus that sharp pictures can be made 
of a **close up”. 


There are Portrait Attachments to fit 
Kodaks and Brownies of every size—and 
their use is very simple. 


All Dealers’. 


REDUCED FROM ORIGINAL SUAE 3% X 514 INCHES IN SIZE, Eastman Kodak Co. , Rochester, N. Na 


MADE WITH A 3A KODAK AND KODAK PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT, 
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AL VEL 
LENNI SILVANI. 


Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal, New York 


Associated with HOTELS STATLER, Buffalo, Cleveland Detroit, St. Louis 


Sad zzz 
Gt Ee 
Hotel ~ 


Mere size, or mere equipment, can’t 
make such a hotel as the Pennsylvania. 


And though the Pennsylvania’s 
swimming pools and sun-room and 
library and other unusual equipment- 
features are appreciated — 


And though this is the largest 
hotel in the world, whether measured 
by number of rooms, floor-space, 
cubical contents, or any other 


standard — 


The real reason why the Pennsylvania 
is the preferred New York home of so 
many thousands of discriminating travel- 
ers is its character—a character of which 
all its thoughtfulnesses, from hairdressing 
salons to the morning paper under your 
door, are merely types and examples. 


To make the Pennsylvania your New 
York hotel will probably mean that you 
will have a more comfortable, more pleas- 
ant, more restful New York visit than 
you otherwise would. 


Picking People For *Who's Who," by ALLISON GRAY 


Picking People For 
"^W ho's Who" 


(Continued from page 9) 


dozen similar instalments arrived with 
great regularity. 

A lady who had written one book and 
some magazine articles sent a four-column 
write-up from a local paper. We boiled it 
down to the essential facts and sent her 
the sketch for any necessary correction. 
She drew a heavy pencil through it and 
wrote below: 

“I do not see why you sent me this little 
paragraph. Use the printed article I 
sent a month ago. It is ever so much 
longer and a great deal more interesting." 

ecently a man who has appeared in 
several editions, returned the sketch we 
had sent him for revision, and with it this 
note: 

“I am tired of reading this same sketch 
over and over, so am sending you a sub- 
stitute to be used in your next edition." 

'The substitute was a genealogical his- 
tory of his family, going back several hun- 
dred years! It is not uncommon for peo- 
ple to list their more or less distinguished 
forebears in the sketches they furnish us, 
but this man outdid all the rest. A varia- 
tion of this family pride was furnished by 
one individual who, in addition to his own 
name, recommended thirty-four other 
persons, all of whom, except two, bore the 
same family name as his own. 

A woman journalist sent in the name of 
a certain man with a brief statement of 
what she considered his claim to eligi- 
bility. A week or so later she wrote, re- 
questing a data blank at once, as she had 
agreed to get him into the book and was 
to receive twenty-five dollars for doing so! 
That was about the most open case of 
attempted graft that I can recall. 


Mest persons of real distinction take 
the matter very simply, without van- 
ity, or the excess of modesty which is 
» un only inverted vanity. The late J. P. 
Morgan, in a letter furnishing biographi- 
cal details of his career, said: I am not 
in the habit of supplying such data, and 
this is the first time 1 have furnished such 
information to anybody." Most men of 
his high standing furnish material once, 
and then let it go at that. Some of them 
revise the sketch for each edition, but 
without any attempt to make it elaborate 
or flattering to themselves. 

Some years ago, a Philadelphia paper 
complained because the only notice which 
*Who's Who" printed of John G. John- 
son, a famous lawyer of that city, read: 

“Johnson, John G., corporation lawyer. 
Address, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia.” 

If the editor of the paper could have 
seen our files he would have found the 
reason for this brevity. In 1907, Mr. 
Johnson wrote in answer to our request 
for a sketch: 

“I did not acknowledge your letter be- 
cause there was no information of the 
slightest importance which I could give in 
the matter about which you inquired.” 

Two years later he wrote: “I always 
prefer obscurity to publicity, and cer- 
tainly would not either be entitled to, or 
care to, have any sketch of myself inserted 
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Our new trade mark! 


cAnnouncement 


HE purchase by TheStanley Works 

of the Stanley Rule and Level 
Company will enable us to serve you 
in the future even more efficiently 
than in the past. 


For more than 70 years the two 
Stanley Companies have been build- 
ing steadily towards one end—to make 
the name STANLEY a mark of de- 


pendable quality in 


Wrought Steel Hardware 
and 


Carpenters’ Tools 


A new trade mark as here shown has been 
established as the result of this merger. 


The combined experience and facilities of 
these two great companies will hereafter be 
devoted to maintaining and increasing the 
service represented by the name STANLEY. 


Ele EJ. 


Main offices and plants: 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Branch offices: 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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What to look for whe 
you buy Toilet Paper 
—And WHY 


ESPITE the high cost of everything that goes into the 

manufacture of paper NOT ONE of the old STANDARD 
A. P. W. Quality Packages has been cheapened in ANY WAY. 
You get the same HIGH QUALITY that made them leaders— 
You get the same SIZE of sheet—the same NUMBER of 
sheets to a package—So when you buy Toilet Paper— 


AGENCY [FOR F IRST— 


APW QUAY Look for the store where they 
beck PRODUC TS display this sign—it is the mark 


of a dependable dealer. 


| cy ron || 
AR 


SECOND— 


If you do not see that 
exact sign you will 
probably find one of 
these displays in the 
window or in the store 
itself. 

It signifies the same 
thing—You know if 
you trade there you 
will get full value for 
your money. 


THIRD— — 


Look for this *Take One" counter standi in the 
dealer's store—Help yourself to one of the FREE 
Folders describing A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE, 
PURE WHITE, CROSS CUT, FORT ORANGE 
and ONLIWON. It contains actual samples of the 
papers themselves sothat you may choosethe exact 
type of paper you prefer—BEFORE you buy. 


THEN— 


After once deciding on the exact finish of paper you wish, buy it 
by name—without embarrassment. 

If your dealer does not carry the A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS 
tell us his name and we will send you one of the free folders 
with samples of the five papers shown below and will give you 
the name of our nearest Agency. 


A NRI 


1000, SHEETS GUARANTEED 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department 16, Albany, N. Y. 


among important men of the country.” 

In answer to a third urgent letter, he 
wrote: “I never care to see my name fig- 
We in any publication.” 

That was an extreme case. Most men 
recognize the value of the book as a source 
of legitimate information. Thomas A. 
Edison, Mark Twain, Cardinal Gibbons, 
John D. Rockefeller, Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, Andrew Carnegie, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, P. D. Armour, J. Ogden Armour, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Joseph 
H. Choate—these men and scores of oth- 
ers of their high standing followed the 
same course in general. Their sketches 
would be revised for one or two editions, 
then regularly sent back either with their 
personal O. K., or that of their secretary. 

Richard Croker paid little attention to 
the matter until his second marriage, 
when he sent a personally revised sketch, 
particularly mentioning that his new wife 
was of Indian extraction. 

Charles E. Hughes sent a good sketch 
for the first edition—that of 1899-1900; 
an “O. K.” with some additions for the 
second; in 1908 the sketch was carefully 
rewritten and returned by his secretary at 
Governor Hughes’s direction; and later it 
was O. K'd and revised. That is the kind 
of record we find most helpful. 

Luther Burbank responded to our first 
request by filling in the items of date and 
place of birth, place of residence, and 
under the head “Present Occupation” the 
words: ‘Naturalist; Originator of new 
fruits and flowers;” just eighteen words in 
all to cover the record of one of the really 
great men of his time! Then, in the addi- 
tional space, which might have been de- 
voted to his own achievements, he wrote 
forty words presenting the claim of another 
man whom he thought deserving’ of the 
honor of admission. 


JFR our enormous correspondence, 
we have found that everybody wants 
to know what entitles a person to be ad- 
mitted to “Who’s Who in America;” 
what percentage of the whole population 
of the country gets in; what sections pro- 
duce the greatest number of notables; 
what is their average age; how they were 
educated; and in what line of work are 
they most numerous. 

The eligibles come from two classes: 
First, those who have become prominent 
in some creditable line of effort; as, for 
instance, in exploration, invention, music, 
authorship, art, business or professional 
life, philanthropy, and so on. Second, 
those who are included because of their 
official position. 

This latter class is a very large one, and 
embraces the following groups: 

All members of Congress; Cabinet ofi- 
cers; United States judges; governors of 
states, territories, and island possessions 
of this country; Federal department 
heads; certain judges of state and terri- 
torial courts; American ambassadors and 
ministers plenipotentiary; foreign ambas- 
sadors and ministers accredited to this 
country; American consuls at important 

ints abroad; living American authors of 

ks of more than passing value; army 
officers above the rank of colonel; navy 
officers above the rank of taran heas 
of the larger universities and colleges; 
heads of leading hilanthropic, educa- 
tional, and scientific societies; members 
of the National Academy of Sciences, the 
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We Traveled the World 


in a Single Night 


Last night we took out our Rand MCNally Atlas of 
the World and set sail for London. We heard Lloyd 
George addressing Parliament. We walked with the 
great in Westminster Abbey. We roamed the battle- 
fields of France and Belgium. Lens, we saw, and 
those Argonne forests. 


We pitched our tent on the tablelands of Thibet. A 
geisha girl served us tea in far away Japan. We rested 
awhile in the shadow of the Pyramids. Around the 
world and back we traveled, visiting lands and places 
we had not seen in years—many we had never known. 
Truly, there is romance in a map if you but seek it! 


In every home there should be a good atlas of the 
world—for the children growing up—for the parents 
of those children who do not wish to grow old. 


This year it is particularly important that you buy a 
new atlas. The World War established new boundaries 
and created new nations—the 1920 United States Census 
brought forth a wealth of new data. That old atlas 
which has served your family for so many years has 
passed out of date. Faithful atlas! It should be replaced 
by a modern RAND MCNALLY. 


Map AE EA 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


Atlas best suited to your needs. 


42 E. 22ND STREET, New YORK 


There is a 
Rand M*9NaLLv ATLAS 
for every purpose 


Here are a few of them. Others 
in preparation 


For the office— 
COMMERCIAL ATLAS OF AMERICA. 
Size 14 x 21 inches closed, 540 pages. 
Issued every year. The standard author- 
ity since 1876. 1921 New Census Edition 
now ready. Sample map sent on request. 


For the home— 
COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
1921 New Census Edition. Size 11 x 
14 inches closed, 148 pages. Just off the 
ress. Shows all new boundaries created 
y the World War, Up-to-date in every 
particular. Write for descriptive literature. 


For pocket reference— 
POCKET ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


1921 New Census Edition. Size 5% x 
534 inches. 385 pages. A convenient 
compilation of maps and statistics cover- 
ing important places throughout the world. 
Further particulars on request. 


Rand MSNaLiy 


(COMMERCIAL ATLAS 
OF AMERICA 


RR RR I RR RE A RR RE RR NR (€: 
Prices of Rand MCNally Atlases range from 75c to $75.00. Tell us your requirements and let us assist you in the selection of the 
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NORTHERN 


q Fresh! Sweet and clean as a 
new flower is the paper towel we 
make. Sanitary! It has no ques- | 
tionable past. Hygienic! No 
other hand ever touches it. Safe! 
It eliminates towel dangers—and 
also it reduces towel expenses. 


@ It is remarkable how quickly the Northern paper towel 
absorbs moisture. Soft! And it leaves no lint. The dealer 
from whom you buy wrapping paper and twine will show you 
its superiority—and how it saves. Or write Northern Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wis., also makers of fine bathroom papers. 


PAPER TOWELS 
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National Academy of Design, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters; 
bishops and chief ecclesiastics of the large 
religious denominations; and some others, 
chosen in like manner, because of their 
official positions. 

Roughly speaking, one person in a 
thousand of the adult population of the 
country gets into Who's Who." About 89 

er cent of the persons listed are native- 
Ng About 10 per cent are of foreign 
birth. | Curiously enough, seven were 
born at sea, which seems a considerable 
number in view of the fact that very few 
persons are born at sea. Only 335 of the 
entire list reside at present outside this 
country or its possessions. 

As for the sections of the country which 
produce the greatest number of promi- 
nent persons, here is a list of the tv cnty 
leading states, with the numbers of pres- 


ent Who's Whos” born in each: 


New York 3,356 Wisconsin 572 
Massachusetts — 1,961 Missouri 551 
Pennsylvania 1,878 New Jersey 541 
Ohio 1,731 Maine 540 
Ilinois 1,207 Maryland 476 
Indiana 744 Kentucky 453 
Virginia 622 New Hampshire 352 
Michigan 622 North Carolina — 345 
Connecticut 609 Vermont 336 
lowa 582 Tennessee 335 


At the other extreme come the newer 
states. For example: Montana, 8; North 
Dakota, 7; New Mexico, 6; Arizona and 
Idaho, 5 each; and Oklahoma, 1. 


a HO’S WHO” statistics prove con- 

clusively that these notables drift to 
the cities. Take Iowa, for instance: a dis- 
tinctly agricultural state, with no great 
cities. It was the birthplace of 582 per- 
sons listed in the present edition; but only 
289 give it as their present home. In 
the case of Maine, the contrast is even 
greater—540 born there and only 176living 
there now. On the other hand, Oklahoma, 
the birthplace of only one person in 
*Who's Who," is the present residence of 
107 who are in the book. The following 
list shows where most of our prominent 
persons are living now. It will be seen 
that these are the states containing our 
principal cities: 


New York 5,067 California 1,177 
Massachusetts — 1,966 Ohio 888 
Pennsylvania — 1,608 New Jersey 861 
District of Connecticut 685 

Columbia 1,558 Missouri 528 
Illinois 1,532 


The relative “density of genius" in some 
of these places needs explanation. The 
showing made by the District of Colum- 
bia is due to its great numbers of govern- 
ment officials, army and navy officers, and 
soon. California, in addition to its large 
cities, is the residence of many persons 
who have gone there on account of the 
climate; while New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut contain New York chur which are 
the home addresses of many distinguished 
persons whose business or professional 
activities are in the metropolis itself. 

Again, taking the question of total popu- 
lation into consideration, New York's 
overwhelming lead would doubtless be cut 
down to a smaller percentage. 1 

In regard to age, most of the persons in 
the book are between fifty and sixty years 
old. I made a study of one hundred 
pages, taken at random, and found that 
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UST as one instance of 

Monroe’s Supremacy—the Bethlehem 

Steel Co. has increased its figuring 
equipment from 2 Monroes four years ago 
to 126 Monroes today. 


Not only Bethlehem, but thou- 
sands of other businesses large and small 
—StandardOilCo.with94 Monroes, DuPont 
with 62 Monroes—are extending Monroe 
equipment throughout their offices, proving 
that once you put the Monroe on the jobin 
a single department, your own business 
judgment will prompt you to adopt it for 
every department where figure-work isdone. 


Even a single re-order is a strong endorsement. 


(t 


e 


For you will learn, as these offices 
have learned, that the Monroe is first on 
accuracy, first on speed, first on adaptability 
to your figuring needs. 


Monroe does not confineits figuring 
service to big industry alone; it is serving 
and saving as well in over 14,000 smaller 
offices every business day. 


The Monroe makes figuring as 
easy as turning a crank. Let a Monroe 
demonstrator show you how the Monroe 
will clean up the figure-work in your office 
—mail the coupon today. 


Here is 


the way 15 of the largest concerns in the country have in- 
creased their equipment of Monroe Calculating Machines: 


NAME OF COMPANY 


r Co. Y . 
anta Fe Rwy. Co. 


American Writing Pa 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. * A > 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co., E. I. 
General Fire Extinguisher Co. 
General Electric Co. . ; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
International Paper Co. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Standard Oil Co. š e * 
Telling-Belle Vernon Co. s A 
Texas Company, The š 
Travelers Insurance Compan 
Trumbull Steel Co. , 


y. The 


REG. U. S. PAT. 


No.of Monroes in use in 


OFF. 


Calculating 
Machine 


Woolworth 
Building, New York 


[ ] Arrange for a demon- 
stration in our office on 
our own work. 

! | Send us a copy of Monroe 
“Book of Facts.” 
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If silence is golden, 
a Cougher is made of brass 


Philosophy, romance, essay, 

Are drowned by the barks of the jay 
Whose manners need violence 
To teach him that "silence" 

In public 'tis best to obey. 


Drap that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 


{ Y 
BROTHERS ||| 
MITH BROTHERS f 


! N 


il 


the 727 names in those pages analyzed as 
follows: 
224 between 50 and 60 years of age 
183 between 60 and 70 years of age 
165 between 40 and 50 years of age 
83 between 70 and 8o years of age 
40 between 30 and 40 years of age 
28 between 80 and 9o years of age 
2 between 20 and ra years of age 
2 over 9o years old. 


It will be seen that out of the entire 
number, 520 are over 50 years of age, 
compared with 207 below it.” Only 42 are 
under 40 years of age. 

he youngest person in the book is 
Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr., who was 
born August 19th, 1902, her mother being 
a child-training expert who demonstrated 
her theories in the case of this daughter. 
Miss Stoner has written and published 
twelve books, beginning when she was 
seven years old. 

The youngest man in the book is, I be- 
lieve, Jascha Heifetz, the Russian violin- 
ist, born February 2d, 1901. He is not an 
American, however; but is one of the few 
foreigners who are included, because much 
of their time is spent in this country and 
they have gained a wide reputation 
among us. It is because of her repeated 
appearances in the United States, for ex- 
ample, that Sarah Bernhardt appears in 
“Who’s Who in America.” Foreigners 
are not admitted to its pages, except in 
cases where they have come to us and 
achieved an American distinction. 

The oldest man in the present edition is 
Dr. James M. Peebles, formerly of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, now of Los Angeles, 
California. e was born March 23d, 
1822, being now in his ninety-ninth year. 

e is known as an author, psychologist, 
and lecturer. Four other nonogenarians, 
in the order of their age, are Reverend 
Ammi B. Hyde, for many years connected 
with the University of Denver; Mrs. 
Antoinette Blackwell, a pioneer suffragist 
and Unitarian minister; Be E. Pellew, 
philanthropist, of Washington, D. C.; and 
Chauncey I. Filley, merchant and active 
in politics in St. Louis. These veterans 
range from 96 down to 9o years of age. 


THE question of the value of a college 
education is one which has often been 
brought up in connection with “Who’s 
Who.” We have gone into this matter in 
our previous editions and have found that 
over 72 per cent of the persons whose 
sketches appear, have attended college, 
and over 59 per cent of them have been 
college graduates. 

This seems to present a very strong case 
for the college education. But it must be 
remembered that many of the persons in 
the book—preachers, educators, doctors, 
lawyers, and others—almost inevitably 
attended college as a preparation for their 
life work. 

The last of the points I mentioned— 
what line of work produces the greatest 
number of prominent persons—is not 
easily settled. Some people think there is 
a disproportionate number of preachers 
and educators in the book. This may be 
true. Buta good many of them are arbi- 
trarily included. They also are “the easi- 
est to get,” probably kai they realize 
that it is an asset to them to be “placed” 
in the public mind. As I said before, big 
business men are sometimes indifferent. 
Also, the ups and downs of business 
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She does athousand times more work 
than her grandmother did. Neatly and 
easily she turns out five thousand letters 
in an hour. No wonder America is the 


world’s pace-maker! Her great inven- 
tions have brought her unmatched wealth 
—by tremendously multiplying the power of 
her workers. The Mimeograph quickly reproduces 
all kinds of typewritten matter, drawings, plans, etc.— 
at negligible cost. First copies in a few minutes, and 
five thousand an hour thereafter. Private printing! 
No especial training necessary. As in typewriting, 
neatness depends upon the operator. The Mimeograph 
is beating down expenses and increasing efficiency in 
unnumbered thousands of American institutions—for 
perhaps no other invention has so directly multiplied the 
power of the worker. Ask for interesting booklet '*C-12"' 
today. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Battery of Comptometers figuring Inventory ia 
office of National Cloak & Suit Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


UPPOSE your profit depended mainly upon 
rapid and accurate figuring—wouldn’t the 
selection of your Adding and Calculating 
Machine equipment loom big in your plans? 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant, 
it’s not a Comptometer 


With the Topping Valuation and En- 
gineering Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
that is not a supposition — it's a fact. 
They sell a service, the burden of which 
is figuring—Adding, Subtracting, Multi- 
plying and Dividing. 


Since the cost of furnishing public 
utility and industrial appraisal reports 
largely depends upon rapid and accurate 
figuring, their choice of machines for the 
work was a matter of vital importance. 


The result was that by a process of 
trial and elimination, they finally stand- 
ardized on the Comptometer. 


Why the Comptometer ? Ask Topping, 
or let a Complometer man show you. 


1700 N. Paulina St. 


CONTROLLED KEY 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


Within this organization is a separate 
department for the figuring of inventories. 


When the National Cloak & Suit Company, 
Kansas City, had to have their inventory in New 
York on a certain date, they called in Topping. 


It meant the making of hundreds of thou- 
sands of calculations in record time. 


With the battery of Comptometers shown 
in the picture, he delivered the Inventory on 
the date set. 


Aninteresting point in this connection is that 
Topping guarantees the accuracy of his figures. 


Also, that in making good this guarantee, he 


uses nothing bul Complometers. 


Why Do So Many Men Never Amount to Anything? by B. C. FORBES 


life are more frequent than in the profes- 
sions. Business success may be only 
temporary. The result is perhaps greater 
caution in including business men, espe- 
cially the younger men whose prominence 
may be regarded as less assured. Educa- 
tors, furthermore, are very often the 
authors of books of serious and permanent 
value, which is another reason why they 
are perhaps better represented in the book 
than are certain other groups. 

It may be interesting to know that the 
name Smith is represented by 292 persons 
mentioned in the present book; the 
Browns are capitalized 170 times; the 
Joneses, 132 times; the A Bonet 129 
times, and the Wilsons 116 times, ending 
with the name of Woodrow Wilson, who, 
by the way, probably has a longer list of 
honorary college degrees than any other 
man in the United States, if not in the 
world. He has received ten honorary 
LL. D’s, one Lit. D., and one L. H. G., in 
addition to various college degrees which 
he regularly earned. 


Why Do So Many 


Men Never Amount 
to Anything? 


(Continued from page 11) 


capacity of your brain and attain new 
abilities. For example, the average per- 
son’s brain does not observe a thousandth 
part of what the eye observes. The 
average brain simply fails to register the 
things which come before the eye. It is 
almost incredible how poor our powers of 
observation—genuine observation—are. 

“Let me give you an illustration: When 
we first started the incandescent lighting 
system we had a lamp factory at the 
bottom of a hill, at Menlo Park. It was 
a very busy time for us all. Seventy-five 
of us worked twenty hours every day and 
slept only four hours—and thrived on it. 

‘I fed them all, and I had a man play 
an organ all the time we were at work. 
One midnight, while at lunch, a matter 
came up which caused me to refer to a 
cherry tree beside the hill leading from 
the main works to the lamp factory. 
Nobody seemed to know anything about 
the location of the cherry tree. This 
made me conduct a little investigation, 
and I found that although twenty-seven 
of these men had used this pah every 
day for six months not one of them had 
ever noticed the tree. i 

“The eye sees a great many things, 
but the average brain records very few of 
them. Indeed, nobody has the slightest 
conception of how little the brain ‘sees’ 
unless it has been highly trained. I 
remember dropping in to see a man whose 
duty was to watch the working of a 
hundred machines on a table. I asked 
him if everything was all right. 

*** Yes, everything is all right,’ he said. 

*But I kaale noticed that two 
of the machines had stopped. I drew 
his attention to them, and he was mortified. 
He confessed that, although his sole duty 
was to watch and see that every machine 
was working, he had not noticed that 
these two had stopped. 
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THE fascination of the photoplay has 
reached into every nook and corner of 
human life throughout the Universe! It 
enthralls one and all—children from seven 
to seventy! Men and women in all walks of 
life, the high and the humble, the poor, the 
middle class, the rich—the toiler and the 
man of ease, the woman of fashion and the 
shop girl, the lady of leisure and the woman 
who works—the clerk, the conductor, the 
lawyer, the doctor, the broker, the banker 
—all intermingle and sit side by side at the 
Movies! All are swayed by the same feel- 
ings as they watch the film’s rapid picturi- 
zations of the Moving Finger of Fate—as 
they even see things pictured that have 
happened in their own lives, or the lives of 
their friends—so the movie screen is The 
World’s Looking Glass, wherein it sees 
reflected all its own emotions! 


Yes, all the world goes to the Movies! All hu- 
manity wants its thrill! Thousands of Movie shows 
in thousands of cities daily, nightly, are packed with 
throngs of eager people with a keen appetite for 
realism, romance, tragedy, pathos, humor—they 
want to see and feel every human emotion it is 
possible to portray! 


ND all this Movie madness sweeping the world 
has revealed startling things! Do you know 
one strange thing the Movies have done? THEY 
HAVE PRODUCED THOUSANDS OF PROMISING NEW 
PLAYWRIGHTS—men and women photoplay writers 
who get their ideas merely from seeing photoplays 
night after night! 


These people not only produce wonderful sce- 
narios, construct vivid plots, weave romantic, tragic, 
serio-comic or humorous situations, but they also 
write many of the wonderful little magazine stories 
you read. For to learn the one thing automaticall 
teaches you to do the other. And now the big rus 
is on! many men and women are beginning to 
write photoplays successfully! IT REALLY ISN'T 
HARD TO LEARN TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY—IT REALLY 
Isn’T HARD TO LEARN TO WRITE A STORY! It’s no 
longer a mystery. The secret's out! And hosts of 
bright people are eagerly taking advantage of it and 
learning how! With the right instruction, they be- 
come thrilled and fascinated by the lure of scenario 
writing, and eagerly concentrate all energies on it at 
every opportunity—for the scenario and magazine 
editors are ever calling for more plays and stories— 
more and more are needed daily, weekly, as more 
photoplay houses are built, and more film com- 
panies organized—and wider grows the fascination 
of the photoplay. 


O right here is your big, vital, gripping, romantic 
MJ opportunity—in an irresistible profession that 
carries with it a world of surprising new possibilities, 
that lifts you up to new honors, new environment, 
fine friends, exalted purpose, and the admiration of 
all your family and fellowmen. YOU may learn to 
write photoplays and stories—yes, you! OU who 
have always doubted you could—YOU who thought 
it was some mythical, mysterious magic that only 
geniuses dare attempt. 


All the ideas, all the material, all the suggestions, 
the spur to your imagination, you can get at the 


Powell in “Idols of Clay," 


A GEORGE FITZMAURICE PRODUCTION 


Love Thrills the Movie Millions! 
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Movies, by a method described in a wonderful New 
Easy System of Story and Play Writing published 
at Auburn, New York. It is called THE IRVING 
SYSTEM and is for the millions who go to the Movies 
and want to learn how to write photoplays and 
stories. In a word, THE IRVING SYSTEM is for you. 


It teaches you: How to attend the Movies and 
adapt scenes, incidents, motives, titles, characters 
to your own purposes and plans for photoplays; it 
shows you how easily you may get ideas for photo- 
plays every time you go to a picture play; how to 
Switch around any play and make it a realistic story 
totally unlike the one from which you adapted it; 
how to take characters you see in any picture and 
reconstruct them for your own photoplay; how you 
can easily rebuild any plot you see; how simple it is 
to revise and rebuild dialogue; how to begin writ- 
ing photoplays in the easiest, simplest, surest way; 
how to demonstrate to yourself it doesn't take 
genius to write them, but plain common sense and 
earnest effort. 


The wonderful Irving System also shows you how 
lo make an interesting test of your own ability after 
the next aged you see; how to familiarize your- 
self quickly with every rule of writing photoplays; 
how to learn all of the interesting terms used in 
photoplay production, such as close-up, .semi-close- 
up, iris and dissolve, masks, visions, the lap-dissolve, 
double exposure, the flash, reverse-action, and many 
others; how to quicken your own imagination; how to 
spur your ability to adapt ideas from plays you sce; 
how to lift yourself out of the rut of life and do 
something fascinating as well as profitable; how to 
develop all the finest and best there is in you—how 
to win your way to public recognition; how to thrill 
and enthuse thousands; bow to take the short cut 
to success! 


So to get you started on the Road to Realization, 
The Authors’ Press, originators of the Irving 
System, are going to pres to you absolutely free 
the most enchanting illustrated book you ever read, 
called “THE WONDER Book FOR WRITERS," and 
filled with many things that will be good news to 
you—revelations, information, ideas, helps, hints, 
and pictures—pictures of Movie stars, scenario 
writers, authors, Phatecls 
studio scenes—that will thri 
you with all the possibilities 
that play writing holds for 
you. 

Get a new gip on life— 

t into the sphere of clever, 

ppy, successful people— 
have a snappier purpuse and 
a bigger aim—a higher goal 
—more lucrative spare hours 
instead of wasted ones: THE 
WONDER BOOK FOR WRITERS 
opens the way. It costs you 
nothing—it is yours without 
obligation. Simply write your 
name and address below, and 
mail coupon right away. 


Tue AUTHORS’ Press, Dept. 91, Auburn, N.Y. 


Send me, ABSOLUTELY FREE, '' The Wonder Book for 
Writers." This does not obligate me in any way. 
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Confidence 
in the bank— 


confidence 
in the YALE Lock 


It is estimated that seventy-five 
per cent of the bank locks in use 
in America are Yale. 


Your banker selects the time- 
lock for his vault just as his 
depositors select their bank—by 
name and reputation. Only he 
is even more careful. 


Bankers take no chances—-they 
know the great security in 
Yale Timelocks, Combination 
and Safe Deposit Locks. They 
specify Yale in their contracts, 
insist upon getting Yale. 


Bankers' associations have offi- 
cially recommended the Yale 
Timelock Inspection Service. 


Next time you go to your bank, 
ask to be shown the Yale 
Timelock, which for half a 
century has proven absolutely 
reliable. 


The same character present in 
every Yale Timelock is found 
in every other design of Yale 
Lock, in Yale Hardware, Pad- 
locks, Night Latches, Door 
Closers, Chain Blocks, Industrial 
Electric Trucks. 


Always buy by the name and be 
sure that it appears on the prod- 
uct. 


Yale Made is Yale Marked 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of the Yale Locks. 


General Offices and Works 
New York Office 9 East 4oth St. 
Chicago Office 77 East Lake St. 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


Stamford, Conn. 
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| thoroughly-trained men 


“T don’t know whether the woeful 
failure of most people to think is due to 
faulty methods of teaching in our schools 
or not, but I am inclined to think it is. 
It seems to me that either the teachers are 
not practical, or else the authorities do not 
furnish the right kind of practical books. 

“The more experience I have with 
young men, the more I am inclined to 
think that something serious is wrong 
with both our common-school and our 
college systems of education. The boys 
and young men are taught a lot of theories 
which they seem to learn by rote. At 
any rate, very few of them are taught 
to do any thinking of their own. I can 
very rarely find even a college graduate 
who can think to any purpose. 


“I HAD a recent experience which proves 
how true—and tragic—thisis. I adver- 
tised for industrial chemists. The adver- 
tise ment explained clearly what I wanted: 
industrial chemists w ith experience in 
managing small chemical works making a 
diversity of chemicals. Thirty-six appli- 
cants came. I had personally written out 
a questionnaire containing forty-eight 
questions. These questions were all 
exceedingly simple. i these applicants had 
had the experience which the advertise- 
ment ealed iot they could have answered 
every one of the questions readily. But 
would you believe that out of the thirty- 
six at least thirty couldn’t answer even 
ten of the questions? Yet these young 
men had “good recommendations, and 
many of them had worked for big concerns. 

“The trouble was that they had never 
done any thinking. Eighty-five per cent 
of them gave a formula for one thing 
which doesn’t exist! I got only one man 
out of the lot who was worth engaging. 

lt is the same way with many me- 
chanical engineers. They are not mechani- 
cal engineers at all. hey are utterly 
incompetent. Yet every ae concern 
is employing many of these incompetents, 
causing loss to the companies—and, there- 
fore, to the public—of untold millions. 
If concerns would only get up a little 
questionnaire and have candidates for 
positions take this test, at least the worst 
of the incompetents could be prevented 
from being put into positions where their 
gross inability results in incalculable loss. 

“How badly this country needs compe- 
tent eo dustival chescaser engineers, electri- 
cians, and other men of scientific training! 
It needs these men more to-day than 
ever before, because the opportunities to 
raise America’s place among the industrial 
nations of the world are greater now than 
ever before. The world-wide dislocation 
caused by the war has opened innumerable 
new doors for Americans. We have a 
chance to do a lot of things which were 
formerly done by Germany. Almost any 
salary would be gladly paid by chemical 
companies, electric companies, steel com- 
panies, automobile companies, rubber 
companies, and concerns like Eastman 
Kodak and the DuPonts for brainy, 
capable of 
thinking up improved processes. 

“And how easy it would ER be for 
men to qualify for such places. Ít would 
take oniy a little dud». a little 
earnest, sustained, eee thinking. 
It wouldn’t be hard. 

“Many men holding executive positions 
have this same aversion from thinking. 


They have fifteen or twenty letters to 
write of a morning, and they will reply 
to all the easy ones, but balk at one 
requiring real thought and decision. 
They paw over it and put it off and off. 
They cannot bring themselves to do the 
amount of thinking necessary to give an 
intelligent decision. Needless to say, 
these procrastinators are not the type 
who become really big executives. 

“The man whois of the stuff that makes 
a big executive usually tackles the hardest 
things first. He does not necessarily 
decide an important matter right away. 
He either takes the papers home with 
him or carries the substance of the matter 
in his mind, thinks it all over from every 
angle, and then is in a position to dictate 
his decision the following morning. 
Such men may appear to decide things 
quickly; and, in a sense, they do dodde 
quickly; but the decision does not come 
until they have thought the thing out. 

“Thinking, after a while, becomes the 
most pleasurable thing in the world. 
Give me a satchel and a fishing rod, and 
I could hie myself off and keep busy at 
thinking forever. I don’t need anybody 
to amuse me. It is the same way with my 
friends John Burroughs, the naturalist, 
and Henry Ford, who is a natural-born 
mechanic. We can derive the most 
satisfying kind of joy from thinking and 
thinking and thinking. 

“The man who doesn’t make up his 
mind to cultivate the habit of thinking 
misses the greatest pleasure in life. He 
not only misses the greatest pleasure, but 
he cannot make the most of himself. All 
progress, all success, springs from thinking. 

“Of course, even the most concentrated 
thinking cannot solve every new problem 
that the brain can conceive. It usually 
takes me from five to seven years to 
pt a thing. Some things I have 

een working on for twenty-five years— 
and some of them are still unsolved. My 
average would be about seven years. 
The incandescent light was the hardest 
one of all; it took many years not only 
of concentrated thou ghe but also of 
world-wide research. The storage battery 
took eight years. It took even longer 
to perfect the phonograph. 


“YVHICH do I consider my greatest 
invention? Well, my reply to that 
would be that I like the phonograph best. 
Doubtless this is because I love music. 
And then it has brought so much joy into 
millions of homes all over this country, 
and, indeed, all over the world. Music ts 
so helpful to the human mind that it is 
naturally a source of satisfaction to me 
that I have helped in some way to make 
the very finest music available to millions 
who could not afford to pay the price and 
take the time. necessary to FP the 
greatest artists sing and play. 

* Many inventions are not suitable for 
the people at large because of their 
carelessness. Before a thing can be 
marketed to the masses, it must be made 
practically fool-proof. Its operation 
must be made extremely simple. That is 
one reason, I think, why the phonograph 
has been so universally adopted. Even a 
child can operate it. 

Mr. Edison smiled. 

“ Another reason," he added, “is that 

eople are far more willing to pay for 
bene amused than for anything else. 
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© 1920 Save the Surface Campaign 


EALTH depends quite as much on conservation as on production. 
Timely use of Paint and Varnish in 1921 will prevent enormous 
waste of propetty due to deterioration. To postpone painting is false 
economy. It costs more not to paint than to paint. Save the surface and 
you save all. Every time you save a surface you help reduce the cost of living. 


ADDRESS SAVE THE SURFACE THIS ADVERTISEMENT is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, represent- 
CAMPAIGN, Pon 632 The Boune. one a interia whose peoducti; n 
Philadelphia, for interesting usefu preserving, protecting tifying the innumerable ucts 
illustrated booklet on surface protection. DE the”. mber heh cement and manufacturing industries and their divisions. 
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A dead halt- - 
Me Air Brake 


Fire in the boiler blazing away ii 
but— radiators icy cold p 


The one answer 


The Hoffman Air Valve can prevent — does prevent -theair i 
brakes in your steam system. It makes perfect that best of 
heats for all types of buildings--steam. Without thisvalve, 
steam heat usually is noisy, faulty, coal-wasting. 


When the heat is turned on, the Hoffman Valve on each 
radiator is open wide and stays so until all cold air is 
vented from the entire system. That is the only positive 
way to prevent air brakes. That gives the steam a clear 
track to deliver its heat right into the radiators at express 
speed. Quickly your radiators get hot from end to end. 
When the steam does arrive at the valve—snap it closes! 
Not even vapor escapes. 


Never a sound of steam, thundering and pounding for 
right of way. Never a hiss of escaping steam. Never a 
leak of water to ruin expensive rugs and floors. Never a 
need to fuss with the air valve to coax steam up from the 
boilers when Hoffman Valves are in service. Individually 
adjusted, scientifically tested, then expertly sealed against 
amateurish adjustment—they work automatically for you 
without attention. t 


By functioning so ably, they insure complete warmth and 
comfort at the lowest possible steam pressure. That is 
how they save coal—tons of it—yearly. l 


Thousands of home and building owners now have far 
better heat, because Hoffman Valves are fulfilling their 
important task. 


How about your steam heating ? 
Why not call in your heating contractor today and let him equip your 
radiators with Hoffman Valves? No alteration to the system—and 
only. a few minutes time. The coal saving this winter alone will re- 
pay you. The No. 1 Hoffman Valve as illustrated, is for the usual 
one-pipe gravity system. 


"It's the watchman of the coal pile. 


When Hoffman Valves are installed, ask your contractor to have us 
furnish you with the Hoffman written guarantee of 5 years' perfect 
operation. This is an insurance policy of efficient steam heat and 
smaller coal bills. Make sure of it. 


Send to our New York office for the book-- "More Heat from 
Less Coal." It tells the facte oo went to know abont your 
steam heating. Better still.—f your local heating contractor 
cannot supply you—enclose $2.15 for a No. 1 Hoffrasn Valve. 
Test it on your worst radiators. Let it prove conclusively that 
you should have Hoffman Valves on every radiator. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, Inc. 
512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
130 N. WELLS STREET 405 S. HILL STREET 


A Life-Saver on the Trol- — | 
ley—a Coal Waster in your 
Steam Heating System 


The force that brings the racing trolley to 
a dead halt—that same tremendous force 
works in your radiators and steam pipes. 
It is the air brake. It halts the passage of 
steam into your radiators. No wonder it's 
a job to get some radiators hot! Experts 
say 90% of steam heating troubles are due 
to this air brake which the common air 
valve fails to remove. Flow of steam in the 
radiator shown below has come to a dead 
halt. It needs a proper air valve. 
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more heat from less coal 


Letty—the Grabber, by ALEXANDER HULL 


“One great trouble with the world 
to-day is that people wander from place 
to place, and are never satisfied with 
anything. They are shiftless and 
thoughtless. They revolt at buckling 
down and doing hard work and hard 
thinking. They refuse to take the time 
and the trouble to lay solid foundations. 
They are too superficial, too flighty, too 
easily bored. They fail to adopt the 
right spirit toward their life work, and 
consequently fail to enjoy the satis- 
faction and the happiness which come 
from doing a job, no matter what it is, 
absolutely in the best way within their 
power. Failing to find the joy which they 
should find in accomplishing something, 
they turn to every imaginable’ variety 
of amusement. Instead of learning to 
drink in joy through their minds, they try 
to find it, without effort, through their 
eyes and their ears—and sometimes 
their stomachs. 

“It is all because they won’t think, 
won't think!" reiterated Mr. Edison, 
bringing his fist down vigorously upon 
his desk. 

As Mr. Edison was talking I could not 
help thinking how true his words were, as 
illustrated by the enormous sums paid 
to our most popular amusement-makers 
to-day. Our Charlie Chaplins and 
Douglas Fairbankses and Mary Pickfords 
draw larger salaries than almost any paid 
in the business world. The highest 
salary paid by any of our leading railroad 
systems or by our biggest financial 
institutions is one hundred thousand 
dollars, while only a few presidents of 
industrial enterprises get more than that 
sum. From all accounts, many artists in 
the moving picture, or on the operatic 
and the dramatic stage, earn several or 
many times that amount; while some of 
our fun-making cartoonists also roll up 
much more than one hundred thousand 
dollars a year. Harry Lauder has made, 
probably, more than a quarter of a million 
dollars annually in hus best years. 


ASKED Mr. Edison if he had any 

tremendously important inventions up 
his sleeve. Also, if he would enumerate 
some of the revolutionary scientific, or 
industrial, or transportation developments 
he believes will come during the lifetime 
of the present generation. 

“I don't like prophesying,” Mr. Edison 
instantly replied. “It is easy to talk; 
it is easy to predict what may happen. 
I like to let the things I do talk for 
themselves, once they are accomplished. 

“You see, in trying to perfect a thing 
] sometimes run straight up against a 
granite wall a hundred feet high. If, 
after trying and trying and trying again, 


I can't get over it, I turn to something 
else. Then some day, it may be months 
or it may be years later, something is 
discovered either by myself or someone 
else, or something happens in some part 
of the world, which I recognize may help 
me to scale at least part of that wall. 

“I never allow myself to become 
discouraged under any circumstances. 


I recall that after we had conducted | 
thousands of experiments on a certain 


project without solving the problem, one 


of my associates, after we had conducted | 
the crowning experiment and it had 


proved a failure, expressed discourage- 


ment and disgust over our having failed | 


r 


to find out anything.’ I cheerily 
assured him that we Aad learned some- 


thing. For we had learned for a certainty | 


that the thing couldn't be done that way, 
and that we would have to try some 
other way. We sometimes learn a lot 
from our failures if we have püt into the 


effort the best thought and work we are 


capable of." 
R. EDISON then confided that he 


was busily engaged on his supremely 
delicate apparatus designed to make it as 
easy as humanly possible for those who 
have entered another state of existence 
to communicate with the inhabitants of 
this world, as described in the October 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

He also hinted that he looked forward 
to a complete revolution in our present 
day methods of printing. 

lurning to possibilities—or, rather, 
what he regards as certainties—Mr. 
Edison declared that the time is coming 
when the world, having used up its 
readily available coal resources, will 
derive its heat and much of its power 
from enormous holes dug into the earth. 
He cited instances, particularly in Italy, 
where this was already being done on a 
practical scale. And he added: “With 
its water power from the Alps, and the 
unlimited power which it could derive 
from drilling very deep holes into the 
earth, Italy could become perhaps the 
greatest power-producing country in the 
world. 


*We could drill holes in the Yellow- 


stone and derive millions of horse power | 


there," Mr. Edison went on. “At a 
depth of 2,000 feet you could get 20,000 
horse power from each hole. 
Springs, Virginia, it would also be 
possible to get all the power desired. 
So, too, in Nevada. Of course, coal has 
not yet become scarce enough; but the 
moment coal passes a certain price the 
world will turn to extracting heat and 
power by simply drilling deep ‘enough 
into, the earth." 


Letty—the Grabber 


(Continued from page 15) 
~ 


afternoon she went to an organ recital 
with her mother. They came home about 
six, and as they came up the walk 
to the veranda, Cecil saw that there was 


someone, a man, talking on the porch- 


with Letty. The man was in the shadow 
of the vines; but she could see Letty 
could see that Letty had on her lightesi 
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At Hot | 


Speed up your business. Put your ideas to 
work. This machine prints sharp, clear, 
personal letters in your own office, with- 
out type-setting, without delay, without 
trouble—almost without cost. 


R9X935£50 


printe anything that can be type-written, 
and-written, drawn or ruled. It is easy to 
operate. Just write the form—attach the 
stencil—turn the handle. Twenty to a 
thousand striking, stimulating, clear, exact 
copies ready for the mails in 20 minutes. 


Pays for Itself in 10 Days 


That’s the experience of many users. It 
saves time—reduces printing bills—helps to 
increase sales and collect money. Used by 
banks, manufacturers, merchants, churches, 
| schools and the United States Government. 


FREE TRIAL at Our Risk 


We offer to place the Rotospeed in 
your office on trial. Use it as if you 
owned it. We will send complete 


equipment and supplies. We will 
send you samples of Rotospeed 
| letters, forms, ete., used by others 
| in your line of business to increase 
orofits and save expense 
Mail the coupon NOW for 
booklet, samples and details 
of our Free Trial Offer. 


The Rotospeed Co. 
^ 447 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 


The Rotospeed Co. 
447 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Send me, at once, box 
let, samples of work a 
details of Rotospeed Fr 
Trial Offer 
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Linen, the Mark of Quality 
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LEARFLAX Linen Rugs and 

KlearflaX Carpeting, thick, heavy and en- 

LINEN RUGS during, have the inherent richness and 

NG charm of pure linen. They are the back- 
GUARANTEED ALL LINEN oround of rooms of good taste. 


“Rooms of Restful Beauty” is 

paces [NM em KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG 

ful ideas. DULUTH COMPANY MINNESOTA 
Graceful French doors yield upon 
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well-built_yet ECONOMICAL 


Build a home that in appearance and convenience Material Furnished Complete 
delights the beauty-loving woman—in quality and From ready-cut, finest lumber down to last coat 
economy, satisfies the practical-minded man. of paint. Ready to put up. No guesswork. 
Bennett Better-Built Ready-Cut Homes Over 6O Fine Designs—Take This 
Save $300 to $800 and Book with You to Your Lot 
Weeks of Time Full descriptions, photographs, facts, figures. 


There’s a distinctive Bennett Home, large or Don't wait—send coupon today—now. 

small, that'is just right for your lot and your RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., INC. 
pocketbook—right in material, design, comfort Makers of Bennett Homes 

and endurance 2000 Main St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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A shaft of deep dismay pierced Cecil 
when she reached the steps and saw that 
the man was Mr. Perrin. She gathered 
herself together and greeted him and 
introduced him to her mother. At the 
same time, other people, the usual Sunday 
evening crowd, hailed them from the 
street. The single servant of the Morrises 
was gone. “Had a toothache,” stated 
Letty unconcernedly, *and went down- 
town to hunt a dentist." 

“But what," demanded Cecil fiercely, 
under cover of the confusion, "are we 
going to do—what will we eat?" 

* Don't need much," murmured 


chocolate. Mom'll make the drinks." 


O THAT was the last that Cecil saw 
of Mr. Perrin until nearly time for the 
party to go. Cecil was sick at heart, but 
she managed to smile when he stopped 
gis the hall. MESURES 

“Are you very angry with me?" he asked. 

* No, not at al^ she replied. *I had 
decided to ask you anyway." i 

“Really?” 

She nodded. There was a little silence. 

“Tell me, please, why you wouldn't 
before?" 

She shook her head. “I can't. There 
was a reason, a good reason. But I can't 
tell you what it was—ever.” 

He laughed. “A mystery! Of course, it 
wasn’t a good reason. I was offended last 
Sunday. I really was. But, after feeling 
that way all week, when I saw you yester- 
day I knew I was being a fool. So I just 
looked up your address, and came!” 

“I’m glad you did," said Cecil. “And 
I'd like to have you come for dinner 
Tuesday evening, if you can, by way of 
making my amends. There'l be some 
ofthe crowd in afterward. We may dance." 

“Jolly crowd!” he exclaimed enthusi- 
astically. “I shall be awfully glad to 
come. And—say! That sister of yours! 
Isn’t she some—” 

Cecil broke right in. “She certainly is! 
We'll expect you Tuesday, then.” 

“Ma be I can come out from town with 
you?" he suggested. “Good night. IIl 
dream about it between now and then!" 

She laughed gayly. As soon as they had 
all gone, she slipped up to her room and 
began to undress. 

ive minutes later, Letty, without 
warning, put her head in the door. 

“Tl hand it to you, sis," said Letty 
slangily. “You picked a winner." 

Cecil detested being called "sis," and 
Lett mage Pate. "" 

*How did you happen to meet him?" 
asked Letty. 

“At the office,” said Cecil evasively. 

* He's darned good-looking, isn't he?" 
said Letty elegantly. “Hes doing adver- 
teing for Spencer and Blum, he says.” 

es. 


“Well, gee!” exclaimed Letty. “That 
means he’s making quite a lot of money. 
He has charge of it. Pi bet a hat he isn’t 
getting any less than ten thousand a 
year, probably more. Did you know he 


‘ was a cousin of Don Spencer?” 


# 


Cecil hadn’t known. But trust Letty 
to find out! 

* Til bet—" 

"Suppose you bet my beads, then!” 
;aid Cecil. 


Letty 
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Letty laughed, drew them over her 
head, and flung them carelessly on the 
bed. “Much obliged! And thanks for 
bringing home for the first time in the 
family Tistory a really interesting man! 
I’m getting awfully sick of these half- 
baked ones, like Benny Gay. I’m getting 
fed up with just seeing them sitting 
around in their terrible immaturity.” 

Cecil switched off the light. ‘‘Good 
night, Letty,” she said. 

"Peevish, aren't you?" said Letty. 
“All right. Good night. I only wanted 
you to know that I thoroughly approve 
of him. By the way, I've asked him to 
come to dinner Tuesday night. I asked 
him just before you and Mother came 
home. And he accepted. Tell you what. 
Well invite Howard Curtis for you— 
make a foursome of it. Dad won't be hone. 
We'll have a real spiffy feed. You make—" 

"Good night,” said Cecil. 

“Oh—good night!" rejoined Letty im- 
perturbably, and wentout humminga tune. 


IN THE morning the junior Grant asked 
Cecil if she could go over to the state 
capital for a few weeks. There was, he 
said, a special session of legislature pend- 
ing, and Grant and Grant, having some 
business in that connection, thought it 
best to establish a branch office there. If 
she could go— 

* When?" asked Cecil. 

“Friday morning," said the junior 
Grant. "It will be an accommodation to 
us. I can recommend you a very nice 
boarding-place. And—er—we understand 
that, of course, your living expenses will 
be rather materially higher, but we'll 
take care of that. And, Besides, you are 
due for a ten-dollar raise the first of the 
month.” 

“Thank you," said Cecil promptly. 
“Yes, I'll go." 

It was a spur-of-the-moment decision, 
but, in the later light of Tuesday evening, 
a wise one. For so far as talking to Mr. 
Perrin was concerned, she might as well 
have spent that evening in the kitchen, 
as she had done Sunday evening. Letty 
maneuvered him swiftly into a corner 
after dinner, and kept him there, oh, 
quite easily! 

Upon her arrival in the capital she was 
at once immersed in a sort of work more 
intricate, more arduous, and more inter- 
esting than that which had occupied her 
at home. It filled her days, and often 
her evenings, so that it left her mercifully 
too fatigued to lie awake at night. To 
say that she did not think of Mr. Perrin 
would be absyrd indeed, but certainly she 
didn't think of him very long at a time. 

Presently she had a little note from Mr. 
Perrin, in which he explained that he had 
called the evening after her departure, 
quite expecting to see her, and that he 
had been surprised, but understood that 
she had been transferred very suddenly. 
According to the paper, the session, he 
noticed, was to be shortened. It wouldn't 
run over a month. He would count on 
seeing her, then, in about that time. 

And, speaking mildly, it was some little 
sister Miss Morris had! Awfully jolly, 
sweet and clever. He'd had a perfectly 
spiffy time the evening he called. Spencer 
had put him up at the Country Club, and 
he was going to take Letty out and give 
her her first lessons in golf. Letty was 
tremendously enthusiastic about it, and 
if that was any criterion she'd make a 
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star! So, good luck again, and au revoir! 
And sincerely yours, Louis R. Perrin. 
And grit your teeth hard, and set your 


A HEALING CREAM muscles, and lock the floodgates of your 
tears, Cecil! 
She didn’t reply to his letter. 
Her pes pie letter came every couple 
z í of days, and not often failed to mention 
a EERE ETET DI ASAE LU Mr. as who must have become well- 


nigh ubiquitous. In the last of them, 


Letty added a postscript that was quite 
For Chaps characteristic. It said: 


and Chilblains 


. . . the Cavalier (that’s what I call him), 
he of the beaux yeux, alias Robert (and your 
| splendidest find), has just brought me in from 

the C. C.—short for Counter Club. Met the 
Spencers and Julia Blum out there. Julia’s 
allright. Take it from me. I don’t believe that 
story I told you about her. Robert’s been 
m^ = teaching me goluf. Chess, he has. And he 
; es : says I take to it like a Scotch lassie. It's great 
E uc À fun, and, though it’s li'l Letty herownself as 
oughtn't who says it, I'll tell the wide world 
I'm not doing so darned rotten! What do you 
know about this, too? Robert has bought him 
a car. A nifty little sports thing in the 
beyootifullest shade of green, and if the name 
of it means anything, it cost about forty-seven 
hundred. Li'l Letty loves to ride in it. And 
Robert says she shall ride in it a lot, so she 
shall (sounds like she sells sea shells.) 

Seriously, though, he is perfectly splendid! 
I’m crazy about him. Don’t care who knows it. 
And maybe I'm sacrilegious, but when I say 
my prayers at night I always add, “and bless 
Sister Cecil for finding Robert!” How did you 
manage it? I always thought your being a 
working girl was a blot on the family 'scutcheon. 
Sold everywhere in tubes, 25c; And then you go right out and find Him! 

PTS Why, he could be High Society here, if he 
wanted to be. It's the cleverest thing I ever 
knew you to do, positively! 

Bushels of love, Letty 

No wonder the world turned bitter 
ashes in Cecil’s mouth that evening. The 
month ran rapidly to an end, however, 
and she was face to face with going home 
again. And she drew back fromit in dismay. 
She couldn’t stand it there. Not now—not 
now. In time, perhaps, when Letty... . 
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to see her, this, twenty-four hours after 
her mother’s letter. 

She went in with a curious, frightened 
presentiment that it was Mr. Perrin, and 
It was. 

He didn’t pause for preliminaries, but 
took her hand and held it quite firmly in 
spite of her effort to draw it away. 

" What's this I hear about your staying 
on here?" he demanded. 

“Why, I am,” she said. 

“T don't believe it!" he said. 

“But it's true.” 

He let her hand and indicated the 
divan. ,"Let's sit down here, please. 

" Now tell me. How does this happen?" 

“Why, Mr. Grant is keeping the office 
here. And he asked me to stay. And I 
agreed to. That'sall. It's an opportunity. 

e is paying—" 

"Of course," he broke in ironically. 
“So, naturally, there's nothing to come 
home for. Your mother doesn't matter. 
And as for me—” 

Cecil was more frightened than before. 

** [—I don't know what you mean. 1—" 

“Why, no! Of course you don’t,” said 
Mr. Perrin, somewhat scornfully. “You 
say you don't, at least. I don't under- 
stand you. I swear I don't. First, you 
treat me angelically. Then you won't 
let me call on you. And when I do it 
anyway, you treat me beautifully again. 
And as soon as I think everything is all 
serene, you go away without a word and 
never give me another thought!" 

“Oh, that’s not true! I kave thought of 
you!” said Cecil. 


"HAVE you? It doesn't look like it! 
Why do you suppose I had Spencer 
put me up at the Country Club, after I'd 
refused to let him half a dozen times? 
Why do you suppose I bought a car? 
Why do you think I spent night after 
night ingratiating myself with your family 
when, heaven knows, I ought to have been 
working, fascinating as your family un- 
doubtedly is! Why do you suppose I 
ever hunted your house at all? After 
ou'd forbidden me! Why any of this 
etween you and me, then?" 

*[ don't know," murmured Cecil. 
* You—you never said." 

* Did you ever give me an opportunity 
to say? 

She shook her head. She hadn't. 

“Tell me," he said. “What kind of a 
girl are you? Are you the kind of girl that 
blows hot and blows cold? Is that what 
is the matter?" 

“No,” said Cecil. 

“Then what is it?" 

“Please don't make me tell you,” said 
Cecil. “Or only part of it. I can tell you 

art. It was simply that I didn't believe 
it—it was too wonderful." 

The radiance of the smile on Mr. 
Perrin's face was pure gold. He put his 
arms about her. “Too wonderful,” he 
repeated. ‘‘Too wonderful to be true? 
Well, you tried very hard to make me 
think that, I should say! And, by heaven, 

ou’re right! It is—too wonderful, you 
loveliest girl in all the world!” 

Cecil smiled happily. * No—only the 
loveliest girl's sister." 

“You mean Letty?” asked Mr. Perrin 
earnestly. "Why, Letty is a downright 
raving little beauty, sure! I agree with you 
there.... But... well, you take Letty, 
and you multiply her by three, and—" 
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Love Sets the Alarm 
Clock 


(Continued from page 23) 


banks had advertisements which openly 
advised the working man to save his 
money. The First National called atten- 
tion especially to good bonds, and would 
be glad to “confer with new investors.” 

“By George!” said Cyrus Hampton 
again. “Stirred up something;” and sent 
for Billy Clay. 

“We are going to organize a separate 
department called the Bond Depart- 
ment," he announced. ‘‘Get busy and 
find the space it will take. See these?" 
pointing to the bank advertisements. 

Billy Clay had seen them, and had won- 
dered what Cyrus Hampton would do. 
He took up the idea with enthusiasm. 
“Just the thing," he said; “it will go the 
other banks one better.” 


'T wo days later the advertisements 
stopped. Nonus Barclay's savings ac- 
count had dwindled to where another few 
dollars would close it out entirely. There 
was not even enough left for one more 
space in “The News.” 

Non and Marjorie Mayo, joint share- 

Hope. held a 
final meeting that night. ot a ve 
cheerful meeting, for expected dividende 
and profits had failed to materialize. 
Marjorie wanted Non to tell Cyrus Hamp- 
ton that he had written the advertise- 
ments; tell him as if he expected a reward 
for the many new depositors that his idea 
had brought to the bank. 

“But I didn’t write all of the ads,” 
evaded Non. “You helped.” 

“No—the real reason is that you think 
Mr. Hampton ought to recognize you, 
anyhow.” 

said Non “I 


“Yes,” stubbornly, 


' shouldn't have to speak of it. He knows 


| idea in the first place? 


who did it. Didn't I go to him with the 
And didn't he 
half challenge me to make some of the 
working people save? I don't want to go 
begging to him, Marjorie." 

* Collecting what is justly yours is not 
begging," said Marjorie with spirit. 

And so they sat disconsolate, with the 
broken columns of what had been a fai 
castle tumbling about them, and the black 
cloud of a misunderstanding hovering 
overhead. 

“We can answer the last lot of inquiries 
and balance the books," said Non. 

“Im afraid it is too late now,” said 
Marjorie, glancing at the clock, and not 
quite hiding her pique. 

“To-morrow night, then," said Non. 
""There'll be a few more." 

* Mr. Clay is coming over to-morrow 
night," said Marjorie. 

“Oh!” said Non. And then, “ Darn it 
all, Marjorie! I know you think I'm all 
wrong, but I just won't go honeying 
around old Cyrus Hampton! I'll take to 
overalls first.’ 

And Marjorie let him go striding off 
down the walk with a rather cold and for- 
mal good night, when all the time her 
heart was as hungry as his for sympathy 


| and comfort in the wreck of their plans. 
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At home Non found the living-room 
deserted, and pulled from his pocket the 
dozen or more letters that had come to 
“The News” addressed “Bonds.” It 
wouldn’t take long to finish them and he 
didn’t feel like going to bed. 

He remembered with a pan the childish 
joy with which he an arjorie had 
worked at the library table at the Mayos’. 
Marjorie had written the addresses while 


Non enclosed the folders and sealed and 
stamped the envelopes. 

It was the fourth laue in the heap that 
made Non look up quickly, half expecting 
to see Marjorie across the table. 

“We need a bond-salesman,” the letter 
said, “and believe that you would be the 
right man for us. Can offer salary and 
good commission. Wire us if interested.” 

The signature was Lehigh & Bowen. 
That part was the most important to Non. 
There had been offers from oil and mining 
and promotion companies; but Lehigh & 
Bowen, a brokerage firm with years of 
honest dealing behind it, was different. 

Non went hurriedly into the hall to the 
telephone. Marjorie must know at once. 
This would clear up their differences. 

But with his hand on the receiver Non 
stopped. There was a string to this good 
fortune, after all. He would have to leave 
Newton; and success outside of Newton, if 
it meant Marjorie as well, meant a break- 
up of the Mayo home. 

Then there was Billy Clay, whose run- 
about would find a parking place in front 
of the Mayo home just as often as Mar- 
jorie would let him, and whose suit would 

e aided and abetted by all those forces 
which try to bring money and old families 
together. 


NON sighed, and went on back to his 

seat in the living-room. The Ninth 
Barclay had a real problem on his hands, 
with more angles than appeared at first 
glance. To make Marjorie Mayo happy, 
as happy as he told himself she ought to 
be, he would have to make good in the 
Commercial Bank in Newton. Never- 
theless, some time before midnight Non 
made a decision, and the next day asked 
for a day's leave and went to the city to 
see Lehigh & Bowen. 

He was back on the job the next day 
when Cyrus Hampton sent for him. 

First of all, Hampton's mail had 
brought a letter from the Federal Reserve 
Bank praising the advertisements which 
had recently appeared in “The News.” 

Before he ha Pabed his mail the other 
banks called him up. Each had one of the 
Federal Reserve Bank’s letters. They 
told Cyrus plainly that if he wanted to 
keep on with the advertisements in “The 
News” that they would share the ex- 
pense. 

"Ive had nothing to do with it," 
grumbled Cyrus Hampton to Ben Turner 
of the County National, and he could hear 
old Ben's derisive chuckle as he answered. 

“What did you stop for, Cy? Did you 
think the rest of us were getting too much 
business from your work?" 

"I'll Jet you know later," said Cyrus, 
and rang off. 

And just then Billy Clay came in. 

"I've got it!” exclaimed Billy. 

“Got what?” asked Cyrus Hampton. 

“The fellow who has been writing these | 
advertisements in “The News.’ It’s Bar- | 
clay in the A to J.” 1 
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In case you do not wish to bake your own, your baker will be 
glad to supply you with None Such Mince Pies. 


You add no sugar to None Such—the sugar is in it. 
Thursday is None Such Mince Pie Day, and as such is observed nationally. 


MERRELL-SOULE SALES CORPORATION - Syracuse, N. Y. 
NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT, Ltd. - - Toronto, Canada 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“T was over at Mayos' last night," 
Billy Clay went on. 

"Barclay out of town, huh?" inter- 
rupted Cyrus Hampton. But Billy smiled 


|j and kept on. He was that kind, and 


Nonus Barclay had a right to fear his 


| steady persistence. 


He had waited in the Mavo library for 
Marjorie to come down, and had picked 
up a book from the table. A book on 
bonds. While he turned the pages, proofs 
of advertisements had fallen out, a dozen 


, or more of the small follow-up folders, and 


the copy for an advertisement that had 
not been printed. 

“T didn't know you were interested in 
bonds, Miss Marjorie," he had said. 

"Oh, the book," Marjorie replied very 
innocently. “I’m glad you had something 
to entertain you while I kept you waiting. 
It belongs to Mr. Barclay. I haven't had 
a chance to return it to fim: 

" Here it is," Billy Clay now said to 
Cyrus Hampton triumphantly, showing 
Barclay's name on the flyleaf. "I told 
Marjorie that Barclay might need it, and 


| that I would hand it to him at the bank 


this morning. “What I can't understand 
is the object. It must have cost some 
money to run the ads." 

“You leave it to me, Billy,” said Cyrus 
Hampton. “Tell Barclay ] want him." 

In a very few minutes the Ninth Bar- 
clay came in and stood waiting. Cyrus 
Hampton had thrown the morning paper 
over ia book on bonds. 

“Shut the door," said Hampton, and 
when Non turned back to him he had the 
Federal Reserve Bank's letter in his hand. 

“Know anything about that?" he de- 
manded, after he had given Non time to 
finish the half dozen lines. ‘‘ Know who 
wrote the bunch of ads that's responsible 
for it?" 

“Yes, sir," said Non. “I wrote them." 


(CYRUS grunted. He had eed this 
answer, for he had known the Bar- 


| clays for more than thirty years, and that 


they could be relied on to tell the truth. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“T thought you knew,” said Nonus. 

“How could I?" 

"We: had a conversation," said Non. 
“You told me that if we could get the 
working people to save that it would help 
the bank. You did not think they could 


| be taught to save. I had this experiment 


in mind. It seemed to work fine until the 
money for the advertisements ran out." 
“Te worked all right," said Hampton; 
“but how did you expect to get anything 
out of it for yourself. You haven't got 


| any of this good paper for your own. 


You've thrown away what little you had 


| to hammer sense into the other fellow's 


| head." 


He flirted the newspaper from off the 


| concealed book and picked up a couple of 


clippings of the advertisements. 

Nos grew pale, not at what Cyrus 
Hampton was saying but at the discovery 
of the book. So Marjorie had told. 

* Why didn't you do some of the things 
that you told others to do?" 

Non pushed back his eye shade, and a 


| new note of angry defiance came into his 


tone as he answered. Cyrus Hampton 
thought that he had never seen the quiet 


| gray eyes of a Barclay flash with quite so 


much spirit. y 
“I did what I started out to do,” said 
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after Eight 
Weeks Study 


AN ambitious salesman of Louisiana was | 
working onasmall salary. He realized 
that, in order to get along in the world, he 
must become master of his job. So he en- 
rolled for the Y. M. C. A. Salesmanship 
Course. A letter from his employer says: 
“We observed that he was applying sales- 
manship principles to his work and thereby | 
getting some effective results." 

This young man was given a larger | 
opportunity, and his commissions for the 
first month amounted to $500. He had 
studied only eight weeks! | 

Few could expect to get such a quick 
and large return as this student secured, 
but every man can positively increase his 
earning ability, his power and his use- 
fulness by spare-time study with the | 
Y. M. C. A.—day or evening classes as 
conducted in most cities or through corre- 
spondence instruction conducted by the Ex- 
tension Division of the United Y. M. C. A. 
Schools. 


The world demands men who can put 
head work into their hand work. If you 
can supply the ambition and the energy, 
we can supply the means. 

The Extension Division of the United 
Y. M. C. A. Schools offers a distinctive 
type of correspondence instruction. - It has 
no stockholders—has no dividends to pay. 
The larger part of the student's fees go | 
into actual instruction service. The great- | 
est of care is exercised to see that every 
applicant is enrolled for the course that 
he has ability to master and which will fit | 
him for a suitable career, and he is guided | 
by earnest advisers from the first lesson | 
to the last. 

« Send This Inquiry Coupon --------------- 
Extension Division 

UNITED Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 

Dept. 4-J, 347 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


I am interested in the position or home-study course 
Ihave marked. Please give full information. 


Salesman 
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Civil Engineer 
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Electrical Engineer 
Electrician 

Steam Engineer 
Machine-Shop Practice 
Toolmaking 

Plumber 

Farm Motor Mechanic 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Agricultural Courses 
Mathematical Courses 


Business Law 
Business English 
Factory Management 
Mechanical Engineer 
Draftsman 
Illustrator 
Advertising Man 
Accountant 
Auto Mechanic 
Radio Operator 
Concrete Engineer 
Banking English Courses 
Bookkeeper Foreign Languages 
(The Y. M. C. A. offers more than 100 other courses.) 
CO Check here if you are an ex-service man 


Name and 
Occupation | 


Address 


Learn about 
the Y. M. C. A. 
Standards in 
Correspondence 3 

Instruction ¥ | 
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Non firmly. “That was to increase the 
saving accounts at the bank from people 
who had not been saving before. That’s 
what I said could be done when I asked 
for promotion." 

* And you thought that I'd remember 
and give you credit for it?” 

“Yes, sir," said Non. 


“Well, I didn't remember it," said 


Cyrus, sure now that he was speaking to a 
new species of the genus Barclay. “I for- 
got it two minutes after you were in the 
office. If it hadn't been that I took a 
look at your savings account on a wild 
chance, and that Billy Clay found this 
book of yours up at Mayos', I probably 
never would have known it." 


ON felt sudden and glad relief. Mar- 


jorie hadn't told, after all. It stiffened | 


him, solidified what had been partly loss 
of temper into quiet fighting strength. 

“Yes, you would have known it, Mr. 
Hampton,” he said. “I intended to come 
in this morning and tell you." 

Cyrus Hampton waited expectantly. 
Nonus Barclay was going to hit back. 
Hampton's training made him feel that. 
But bos? What weapon had the boy 
forged to back up a demand? 

“T want to know what the bank is will- 
ing to do for me," said the Ninth Barclay. 
“I won't stay on at the books for thirty 
years, as my father did. If there isn't 
more than that ahead of me, I might as 
well quit now." 

“Did you have anything in mind?" 
questioned Cyrus Hampton, not nearly so 
sarcastically as he could have made it. 
“You know I've been thinking of re- 
tiring, and Billy Clay is all set for my 
shoes. Did you want that?" 

* No, sir," said Non, with the exact 
right amount of humbleness. “But I do 
think this bank should have a Bond De- 
partment. Other banks are putting them 
in, and I think it would pay. I could 
write some more of the advertisements, 
make them more conservative, more in 
keeping with what the Commercial should 
say. 


,*What do you know about bonds?" 
asked Cyrus. 
Non pointed to the book. Cyrus 


Hampton shook his head. “Good, but 
not enough," he said. “Sit down, I'll 
soon see,” and he began to fire questions. 

** You'll do," he said after ten minutes. 
* We are organizing a new Bond Depart- 
ment. Your ads started a lot of new Bust 
ness, and the Commercial is going to lead 
the field. You will be in charge, with 
your name in gold letters on the window. 
After that, it's up to you. Now, what did 
you have up your sleeve?” 

“Fifty dollars a week from Lehigh & 
Bowen to start," said Nonus. ''But I 
want this job more. I'll wire them I won't 
consider it." 

As soon as Non could get to the tele- 
phone he told Marjorie. 

* Splendid!" she cried. 
to-night!” 


* Come over 


And that evening, as they found the old 


world almost too wonderful for belief, 
Marjorie nestled her brown head on Non’s 
shoulder and confessed that she had left 
the bond book on the library table where 
Billy Clay would be sure to find it. 

And Non’s answer was the great seal 
by which a man acknowledges that the 
woman he loves is always right. 
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Grandma Cutcheon—Detective, by CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


| Science proves the trouble 


|. in bleeding gums 
E (ain : 
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EDICAL sci- 
ence proves 
that unhealthy gums 
cause serious ail- 
ments. People suf- 


rhea (a disease of 
the gums) often suf- 


These ills have 
been traced in many 
cases to the Pyor- 
rhea germs which 
breed in pockets 
about the teeth. 


Four out of five 
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have Pyorrhea. It 
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Then the gums 
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the system of the 
Pyorrhea germs 
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fering from Pyor- | 


fer from other ills. | eyes, and his heart was cold and painful 


| again, and less miserable. 


Grandma Cutcheon— 


Detective 
(Continued from page 33) 


Ididn’t.... I hain't tryin’ no sich thing,” 
Beggy stammered in bewilderment. 
“You git out, you leetle thief, "fore I 
call the constable." 
Beggy withdrew from the window. His 
face was white, tears stood unshed in his 


within him. Dick hated him. Dick wasn't 
a thief, because Dick said he wasn't—but 


all the same Beggy knew he was, for there | 
i , doubled my salary! Now we can have the 


was the money in that place. ‘‘He says 
I'm a-tryin' to put it onto him to git out 
of it myself," he muttered to himself. 
Dick could accuse him of that! The boy- 
ish chivalry in him recoiled in horror. 

Presently he found himself thinking 
“Dick don't 
want to be called a thief," he said to him- 
self. *He'd druther go to jail." 


BESSY pondered over that, adding it 
to the other data in his possession, and 
reached his decision. He removed the can 
of money from its place of concealment, 


| wrapped it in an old newspaper, and set 


keep the gums firm | 


out across the fields. One thing he had to 
find out before he acted, and he was going 
to Grandma Cutcheon for the informa- 
tion. Folks said Grandma knew every- 
thing, and she was always kind to boys. 

He passed through her gate and walked 
difidently up to the steps. 
nodded over her knitting at him. 


'* No'm, come to ask somethin’. If the’ 
was somebody arrested for somethin'— 
stealin'—and somebody else done it, and 


Grandma | 


t 
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“The president called me in today and 
told me. He said he picked me for pro- 
motion three months ago when he learned 
I was studying at home with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Now my 
chance has come—and thanks to the I. C. S., 
I'm ready for it." 

Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the International 
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p A A | Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
Come for ’nother cookie?” she asked. | 


that other feller took back the money that | 


was stole, and give it up and confessed 
right out that he done it, would they let 
the arrested feller go?" . 

“Course,” said Grandma. 

“Without havin’ no trial nor nothin’? 

“Yes,” said Grandma. “Why?” 

“Jest kind of thought of it,” said Beggy 
uneasily. “And s'posin' a feller that really 
didn’t do it was to say he did, and nobody 
knowed the difference?” 

“Why,” said Grandma, “if a man con- 


fessed a crime, I calc'late the authorities | 


would be willin’ to take his word for it.” 
Grandma Cutcheon was staring at him 
queerly, and he wanted to go away from 
there before she began asking questions. 
“What you got there?" she asked. 
Beggy shifted from one foot to the 
other and looked everywhere except at 
Grandma. “Worms for bait,” he said 
finally in a strangled voice and, casting 
aside all hopes of effecting a courteous 
escape, he turned and took to his heels. 
Grandma stood up and peered after him 
over the steel rims of her spectacles. 
Beggy ran for a couple of hundred 
yards and then slowed down to a walk. A 
rich feeling overspread him, a gorgeous 
sensation. He was, indeed, about to per- 
form a noteworthy act; but he viewed it 
now with the glowing eyes of his imagi- 
nation, and his'own nobility almost over- 
owered him. Dick would see, all right. 
e would show Dick. . . . There was one 


affecting part where Dick came to his un- | 


timely grave and laid a wreath upon it 
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Pyorrhea prevention 


Gums that bleed easily— 


that are soft and sensitive—warn you 
that pyorrhea is developing. Loss of teeth 
will surely follow unless pyorrhea is 
checked or prevented. 


Dental clinics, devoted exclusively to 
pyorrhea research and oral prophylaxis, 
have proved the specific value of Pyorrho- 
cide Powder for restoring and maintaining 
gum health. Itis prescribed by the dental 
profession for pyorrhea treatment and 
prevention. It keeps the gums healthy 
and the teeth clean. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is economical because a 
dollar package contains six months’ supply. 
Sold by leading 
druggists and den- 
tal supply houses. 
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Prevention 
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and uttered beautiful phrases about him. 

With a certain air calculated to be ap- 
propriate to the occasion, Beggy turned 
into Main Street and marched to the door 
of the town hall. But as he stepped in- 
side, he became a boy again. 

“Well, Bub?” said Justice Hopper. 

* [—I come to own up,” said Beggy. 

“What to?” 

"Stealin that money off of Walter 
Shepherd.” 

“Go ’way!” It was an exclamation of 
astonishment. “What’s that you're a-say- 
in’? 

“I took that money, and now you got 
to let Dick Towne go, because he didn’t 
have nothin’ to do with it, and nobody else 
did but jest me, and I kin give the money 
back, but I won't ever give back a cent if 
you don’t let Dick go and tell folks he 
hain’t no thief.” 

“Wa-al, I swan to man! Turner boy, 
hain’t you? Allus said you wouldn’t never 
come to no good end. Like father, like son. 
Um. ... Still got the money, eh? Where 
is it? Perduce it right oft, Bub, if you 
know what’s good for you.” 

“Not till you let Dick Towne loose.” 

"Huh! If you done it, and own up to 
it, the’ hain’t no reason for keepin’ Dick. 
Not as I know of... . Hey, constable!’ 


"THE constable entered leisurely, mov- 
ing a certain something from cheek to 
cheek with practiced tongue motion. 

*" Knowed you was wrong about Dick 
Towne all the time," said the justice, “ but 
I didn't want to say nothin’ till I was 
ready to act. Here's the real thief!" 

“That there kid!” 

"Him!" said the justice. ''Been 
a-watchin' him, and now I got around him 
so's I wrung a confession out of him... . 
You kin release Dick Towne. When 
you’ve cleared him out of his cell, you 
come back and put this here young mis- 
creent into it. Calc'late it’s lucky for the 
community he was ketched so young. No 
tellin’ what depredations he'd ’a’ been 
guilty of if he was let to grow up at 
large. ... You tell where you got that 
money hid, Bub." 

“Ts Dick goin’ free?" 

“You heard them orders of mine." 

“I got to see him let loose first.” 

Presently Beggy saw the amazed Dick 
emerge from the door of the town hall and 
walk up the street, evidently bewildered 
by his sudden freedom. Beggy would 
have liked one word from his hero, or even 
a glance, but that boon was denied him. 
He turned to the justice and held out his 
paper-wrapped can. 

" Here's the money,” he said. “Had it 
with me all the time." 

In an hour this latest development in 
the cause célébre was common property in 
the village. Grandma Cutcheon heard it 
promptly. She listened, making no com- 
ment, but went on with her knitting, 
clicking her steel needles in the sunlight 
of her front stoop. It is true that she 
could not have seen her needles had she 
tried ever so hard to do so, for there was 


| something in her eyes that made clear 


vision impossible, and she was repeating 
over and over to herself silently: 

*Hain't the hearts of boys wonder- 
full. . . A body kin understand Him 
sayin’ ‘Suffer leetle childern . . .' " 

Jhen her visitor was gone Grandma 
laid her knitting in her lap and stared at 
her bent hands, studied the wrinkles and 
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the prominent veins upon their: backs. 

Grandma knew three generations of 
Pleasant Point. She knew individuals 
and family histories and, because this 
was so, she could, with some degree of 
certainty, make a list of the men and 
women in the village who would be weak 
or wicked enough to perform this act. 

In this instance there was not only the 
presence of theft, but of premeditated and 
deliberate theft. The man who stole Wal- 
ter Shepherd's money accomplished his 
end only after knowledge and planning. 
It was not weakness, but wickedness. 

Grandma threw a shawl over her shoul- 
ders and started for the village. 

“Fust off,” she said, “I'll buy that boy 
some candy and send it in to him... .” 

She stopped in at Brokaw’s store. 
“Mark, you kin gimme a dime’s worth of 
that there stick candy,” she said. 

*' Hain't got no stick candy.” 

“You had a full pail t’other day.” 

“Sold out the whole dinged pail to 
wunst. 

Grandma looked up quickly. ‘A whole 
pail of candy to wunst. Whoever had sich 
a sweet tooth as that?" 

“Poot Sawyer. Come in grinnin' and 
says he was goin' to have all the candy he 
wanted for wunst in his life—and I hain't 
seen him since. Guess he's makin' a busi- 
ness of eatin’ it.” 

“Pay fer it, Mark?” 

“Do you figger he'd ’a’ got it without?" 


G RANDMA stood a moment with puck- 
-4 ered brows, and then, without stop- 
pine to chat, as was her usual custom, she 
eft the store and set out down the street 
with the determined pace of one bound for 
a definite destination. She passed the 
town hall and continued through the vil- 
lage until she came to the first farmhouse 
toward the east. She made her way 
around to the back door, where a man was 
washing his face in a tin basin on a bench. 
“Afternoon, Eben,” she said placidly. 

“Afternoon, Mis’ Cutcheon.” 

“County still boardin’? Poot Sawyer 
with you, Eben?” 

“Yes, and he’s a sight more trouble ’n 
the money we git pays fer.” 

“Is he anywheres about, Eben?” 

“He’s been layin’ low fer a day or so. 
Dunno what he's up to. Calc'late I kin 
find him some’ers around the barn.” 

“Tl go out and call him,” said Grandma. 

She walked out toward the outbuild- 
ings and called. Presently there was a 
stir in the loft over the carriage shed, and 
a man appeared down the ladder. He was 
a sight to distress. Long greasy hair 
mingled with an unkempt beard; vague, 
lusterless eyes peered from a pasty face. 

“Poot,” said Grandma, “folks says you 
like candy." 

He laughed with the glee of a six-year- 
old child. “Candy! Candy!” he said. 

"Isn't it nice you can have all you 
want now?" 

He ceased laughing and his face as- 
sumed a look of cunning. ‘Got no candy. 
Give Poot a penny." 

“You’ve gota whole pail of it," Grandma 
said sharply. 

“You can't have none. You can't have 
none. It’s all Poor's." 

“Of course it is. You don't have to 
give me any, Poot. But when you've et 
this pail what you goin’ to do?” 

The look of cunning returned to the 
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The American Magazine 


“The conditions there for opening a Great World Port are Beyond Com parison.” —P. H.W. Ross, President National Marine 
League of U. S. A. 


ofthe Nations Waterpower 


Copyright Asahel Curti 


Snoqualmie Falls, a 270 foot cataract of 
roaring, iridescent beauty, within an 
hour’s motoring of Seattlh—whence comes 
a portion of the city’s hydro-electric power. 


The sources of eastern fuel 
power are fast waning. Sev- 
enty per cent. of the coal and 
70 per cent. of the water power 
of the United States le west of 
the Mississippi river. Indus- 
try can more readily move to 
power than power to industry. 
When the East loses its cheap 
power it loses its industrial 
kingship. The West is young, 
vigorous and aggressive and 
ready to snatch away the scep- 
ter.—Alexander T. Vogelsang, 
First Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, in Leslie’s, Oct. 
23, 1920. 
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Manufacture in Seattle—The Seaport of Success | 


is tributary 


to Seattle 
-plus Coal 


(an unfailing supply) 
By C. T. CONOVER 


‘The water power gives a name to a 
range of mountains, the Cascades. It 
gives Seattle hydro-electric energy for almost 
limitless industrial expansion at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Washington has also practically the 
only coal in the Pacific States, much of 
it immediately contiguous to Seattle—an 
enormousand unfailing supply forall purposes. 

Probably nowhere on the Earth's sur- 
face is assembled such a wealth and 
variety of raw materials. Seattle's back 
country is preéminent in timber, grain, 
fruit, minerals and other basic products. 
Seattle is the chief fisheries port of the 
world. Into her lap pours the wealth of 
Alaska— Gold, Copper and Fish—a coun- 
try capable of supporting 10,000,000 to 
20,000,000 prosperous citizens, and with 
vast untouched resources. Seattle domi- 
nates in the trade with China, Japan, 
and that supreme undeveloped treasure 
land, Siberia, by the immutable law of 
distance. Consequently Seattle is the 
chief American port in the importation 
of Oriental Vegetable Oils, Raw Silk, 
Crude Rubber, Hemp, Tea, Hides, and 
the products of the Far East. Practi- 
cally all offer outstanding manufacturing 
opportunities in Seattle. 

atte market is the world. Her 
harbor— 194 miles of salt and fresh water 
frontage—is unequalled on the western 
hemisphere. 

Seattle’s climate gives her an advan- 
tage of 20 per cent in manufacturing 
costs—a fact well proven by experience. 
Seattle is the healthiest city in the world. 

Seattle has a large supply of skilled 
and common labor of the D hes: class. 
She has adopted the American plan— 
the open shop. A vital feature of her 
labor policy is “cards on the table face 
up" between employers and employees. 
No American city has a better labor 
condition or one brighter with promise. 

Seattle is the leading railroad center 
on the Pacific Coast. 

In volume of water borne commerce, 
Seattle is America's chief Pacific port. 
Inevitably, it would seem, she must be- 
come one of the great industrial centers 
of the world. 

She wants you, if there is a legitimate field 
for your particular industry, whether you are 
a little manufacturer or a big one. If your 
line is fully occupied or there does not appear 
to be an opening for it that promises success, 
Seattle will so advise you frankly. Seattle's 
climate is the best on the continent—you'll 
live longer here. Send for the booklet, “Seattle, 
the Seaport of Success.” 


half-wit's eyes and he wagged his head 
knowingly. 

“You can’t buy any more,” said Grand- 
ma. She paused and looked him in the 
eye, holding his wavering attention. *'Be- 
cause they've found the money. . . . They 
found where you buried it, and Squire 
Hopper's got it." 

he creature uttered an animal cry. 

*Poot's money. Money, money, 
money! . . . All the candy Poot wanted!” 
He set off at a:clumsy lope. Grandma 
called sharply to the man of the house. 
*Follow him, Eben." 

Poot took across the fields, Eben in 
pursuit. Grandma came up with them 
where she expected to find them, behind 
the barn where Dick and Beggy were ac- 
customed to dig bait, and there Poot was 
pawing in the earth with both hands, 
while he uttered pitiful wails of grief. 

“Fetch him along to the squire's," said 
Grandma to Eben. 

fuse of the Peace Hopper was be- 
wildered. This crime was becoming too 
complicated for him. 

“Be you sure we got the right one 
now?" he demanded uneasily of Grandma. 

*Hain't no mistake this time," said 
Grandma, with some trace of grimness, 
* thanks to the way the law took holt of 
this thing. . . . You keep Poot Sawyer 
right in this office till I get back. I got a 
errant to do—and when I come back I'm 
a-goin' to take that boy with me." 

Grandma was fortunate. Her errand 
did not carry her far, for in front of 
Chancy Dinsmore's general store she met 
Dick Towne and drew him aside. For 
fifteen minutes she was in close conversa- 
tion with the young man and then, side 
by side, they walked to the town hall. 

“Squire Hopper," said Grandma, “Dick’s 
goin’ down to tell the boy he kin go free." 

“Jest as you say, Mis’ Cutcheon.” 

/ 


ICK TOWNE was not sullen as he 
descended the dark stairs, nor was he 
calm. A thing had befallen him, an un- 
believable thing. It had startled him. 
The thought that a fellow human being 
could care for him so much as to confess a 
crime that he might go free staggered him. 
He recalled the days of the spring and 
the summer: how Beggy had been his 
shadow, always present, never intrusive, 
and now he knew he had appreciated that 
companionship and doglike devotion. He 
became aware that Beggy’s presence and 
attitude had been RERI to him. “The 
leetle cuss . . . the leetle cuss!" he said to 
himself, for he was inarticulate. 
' He pushed open the door. 

“Hey, Beggy," he said roughly, em- 
barrassed, “I come to git you out." 

“I knowed it,” said Beggy tearfully, but 
with rapture in his heart; “I knowed 
you'd git me out." 

He had known no such thing, imagined 
no such thing. He had believed himself de- 
serted by his hero. It was miraculous. Dick 
had remembered him and rescued him. 

“Beggy,” said Dick, still gruffly, “I never 
stole that money. It was Poot Sawyer." 

“Oh, him!” said Beggy. 

They went up the stairs, where Grand- 
ma Cutcheon met them. 

** You boys better come home to supper 
to my house," she said. 

Dick shook his head. ‘‘Me’n’ Beggy’s 
got to go off together. We got things to 
do. Me ’n’ Beggy can't come." 


He started across the street. Beggy 
paused until Dick was a dozen feet ahead 
and then followed. Dick stopped. + 

“Come up here alongside of me," he 
said sharply. “How kiat talk to you way 
back there. You ’n’ me's got to plan how 
I go to work, and you live with me, and 
I do what's right by you. Hain't no way 
out of it, seems as though." 

Beggy slipped his hand into Dick's, and 
Dick grasped it with authority. The 
world became a golden haze of joy to 
Beggy. They walked on toward the dis- 
tant pond, Beggy facing a future too beau- 
tiful even to be visualized in a dream, 
Dick facing responsibilities and duties, 
facing the loss of his old vagabondage. . . . 
He looked down at Beggy, and somehow 
what resentment for his loss remained in 
his heart faded away and vanished. 

“T calc'late I'm satisfied,” he said. 


BESIDES the serial next month there 
will be a great deal of entertaining 
fiction, including ‘‘Anna the Abso- 
lute," by Florence Ryerson; ‘‘Scatter- 
good and the Tongue of Gossip,’’ by 
Clarence Budington Kelland; ‘‘Mar- 
tin Garrity Finally Pulls a Bone,” by 
Courtney Ryley Cooper and Leo F. 
Creagan; ‘‘Quinton and the Quince," 
by Winona Godfrey; ‘‘ You're Too Con- 
twisted Satisfied —Jim Red!" by Con- 
rad Richter; ‘‘Curing a Bully with 
His Own Medicine," by Myra Sawhill. 


Why Do Families 


Quarrel? 


(Continued from page 43) 


found— as often happens to experienced 
married couples—that we were thinking 
the same thought. We were plagued b 
our consciences at what had x deer 
and wishing that we had a chance to live 
the week over again. 

“T just feel as if we ought to write a let- 
ter to all of them," my wife burst out, 
“and tell them that we're as sorry as we 
ought to be. It would do your headstrong 
family good," she added, “to have one of 
its members show just a little humility.” 

I turned the matter over in my mind a 
good while before I answered. Honest 
confession is said to be good for the soul; 
but confessions were unheard of in our do- 
mestic circle. Yet the sense of regret for 
what had happened finally outweighed all 
pride. I told her that she was right; I 
would send a letter to each member of the 
family. And I did. 

I told them how sorry we were for what 
had happened; and how much of it, I 
thought, was our fault, piling all the blame 
onto our shoulders that belonged there— 
and perhaps a little more. I asked themall 
whether we couldn't wipe the slate clean 
and begin again, each one resolving to 
emphasize the good in the others and to 
overlook the faults. 

It was the hardest letter I ever had to 
write, but it was the most effective. I 
have preserved in our safety deposit vault, 
along with our other arabice the letters 
which I received in reply. They met me 
more than half way—every one of them. 
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TRAVELED WITH A MAP 
LIKE THIS 


He traveled slowly with danger and inconvenience, 
probably carrying his funds in a money belt. 


To-DAY 


you can travel almost anywhere with speed 
and comfort. Those who travel most and 
travel best have long appreciated the great- 
er safety and convenience to be derived 
from carrying their funds in the form of 
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UR book, “Men and 
Bonds,” giving in- 
formation on the follow- 
ing subjects, will be sent 
on request: 
Why we handle only carefully 


investigated investment se- 
curities. 


The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Company 
large enough to maintain 
far-reaching investigation 


Modern Discoverers «re 


of Opportunity 


ACH new discovery and inven- 


The importance of buying in- 
vestment securities from a 
house with more than 50 
offices and international 
connections and service. 


Why the careful investor se- 


tion multiplies opportunities lects securities from a broad 


for new and greater achievements. 


range of offerings. 


How 10,000 miles of National 
City Company's private 


Such achievements are no longer wires keep our offices in 


financed by kings and queens, like 
The touch with our New York 


the venture of Columbus. 


privilege of investing in modern 


leading investment centers 
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dividual investment needs. 
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Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy. pay- 
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Fruitland Park, Florida. 
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They, too, were ashamed of what had hap- 
pened, and eager to wipe the slate clean. 

Such a resolve is far easier to make than 
to carry out. We have had more than one 
little flare-up in the succeeding years, but 
the general course of our lives has run far 
more smoothly than it ever ran before. 
We undertook to analyze the causes for 
our previous misunderstandings and to 
draw up a sort of code by which to govern 
ourselves. Until now it has never been 
reduced to writing, but it was generally 
understood and accepted among us. And 
I am putting it down for the sake of its 
possible value to other families. 

First: More family quarrels take place 
over money than over any other subject. 
You are jealous of your brother, who has 
more. Or your sister, who has less, is 
jealous of you. You feel that you are do- 
ing more than your part in supporting the 
old folks; or the others feel that you are 
not doing enough. Ina thousand different 
aspects the question presents itself; and 
families whose members want to avoid 
trouble ought to take precaution in ad- 
vance against money quarrels. 

We have agreed that, so far as possible, 
we will never let ourselves discuss money 
at any of our meetings. 


M* WIFE and [have gone even further. 
We have tried to make it a settled rule 
that the subject of money shall never be 
mentioned at our table, or anywhere ex- 
cept in the privacy of our own room. 
course this would be impossible if she were 
compelled to ask for money, as my mother 
was. But she has her separate account, 
and she neither reports on the expendi- 
ture of what she has nor asks for more. 
When I contrast that phase of our life 
with the memory of the monthly quarrels 
between my father and mother, I marvel 
that any husband is so foolish as not to 
give his wife a stated monthly income. 

SEcoNp: We never visit each other for 
longer than three days at a time. If we 
take our children on a visit we try to stop 
ata hotel. Heaven has put into the char- 
acter of every human being something 
that is very irritating to every other. 
Even husbands and wives have to learn to 
live together by hard practice and self- 
discipline. It isn't reasonable to expect 
that two families, long separated, can be 
suddenly brought together under the 
same roof without the danger of jars and 
jolts. We never go visiting unless specifi- 
cally invited; nor does any relative come 
to us. And by rigidly limiting our visits 
to three days, we have the happy experi- 
ence of wishing always that the visit were 
longer, instead of thanking heaven that it 
is finished at last. 

Tuirp: It is the little things that breed 
family disputes, not the so-called “larger 
issues" of life. A family may be as far 
apart as the poles on the League of Na- 
tions, the Einstein Theory, or the Protec- 
tive Tariff, and still dwell in perfect har- 
mony. But let one of them smack his lips 
when he eats, and he engenders murder in 
the hearts of the others. 

Our family represents all varieties of 
views on religion, diet, golf, the propriety 
of the shimmy dance, and the relative 
merits of Ethel Barrymore and Theda 
Bara. These issues we tacitly neglect in 
our meetings, and put the emphasis on 
the really important things of life—an ap- 
preciation of each other’s jokes, and a 
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sympathetic effort to suppress the little 
individual habits that are needlessly an- 
noying. So we dwell in peace, having 
learned that big things are little and little 
things are big, where human relationships 
are concerned. 

Fourtu: We have given up trying to 
make each other over. How much of the 
world's bitterness has been caused by the 
effort of parents to mold the lives of their 
children, and of relatives to shape each 
other according to siat a ideas! 
Tolerance is the rarest thing in the world 
and the most needed.  Intolerance sent 
Jeri to the cross, gave Socrates the fatal 

emlock, and has lighted the fires of wars 
and persecutions since thé world began. 


To learn to differ with one another in mu- | 


tual respect is one of the hardest lessons. 
We have managed to master it to some de- 
gree. We do not treat our children as lit- 
tle editions of ourselves, to be shaped 
according to our characters. We study 


their characters, and try as best we can to | 
encourage the divine spark of individual- : 


ity which makes them different from us 
and from all the world. And we give to 
our relatives the same privilege which we 
ask for ourselves—the natural and inalien- 
able right of being one's self, and of order- 
ing one's own life according to one's own 
ideals. 

Firru: We have made it a rule never 
to let the sun go down on a quarrel. By 
bedtime it must be settled, no matter how 
much self-pride is sacrificed in the process. 
That means, of course, that we have had 
to school ourselves in the hard habit of 
saying "I was wrong." To be able to use 
those three words is one of the real tests 
of bigness. Any man who can bring him- 
self to utter those three words in a spirit 
of sincerity and genuine humility will find 
that they react to his immense advantage. 
As a means of preserving family harmony, 
they are a magic charm. 


Ás a family, we have our little dis- , 


agreements; and each of us has friends 
whose society he enjoys fully as much as 
he enjoys the society of his relatives. But 


the man who cannot live at peace with his | 


relatives admits that, in that particular 
phase of life, he is a failure. In living suc- 
cessfully with them he finds that he has 
learned a lot about living successfully 
with the world also. 


Butterfly So Bright 


(Continued from page 41) 


“Go on, sweetheart.” 

“Oh, there isn’t much else. Mr. 
Marcus—he was a man who gave me his 
card at the cabaret t me a try-out 
with Heath, and I made good. Eldon, I 
made the biggest hit! I've saved a whole 
library of press clippings to show you. ... 
Well, when I had saved up the six thou- 
sand—Eldon, believe me, I’ve learned to 
live on little, you, won't have to complain 
of my extravagance any more—I was 
still in the West; but just as soon as my 
contract expired, I came East and paid 
Mr. Carden. And, Eldon, what do you 
think? He said for you to cometo see him 
before you made any arrangements; he 
might have an opening for you." 

* Butterfly!" 

“He did! I was just as surprised as you 


Our Triple Responsibility 


The three great purposes 
of the Bell telephone or- 
ganization, thethree united 

interests which the man- 
agement must ever keep in 
the fore-front, are: service 
to the public, justice to the 
employees, security to 
stockholders. 


Service to the public 
must be as continuous, de- 
pendable, and perfect in 
speech transmission, under 
all conditions and during 
all emergencies, as it is hu- 
manly possible for science 
and skill to produce. 


Justice to employees re- 
quires their careful training 


One Policy 


for the work expected of 
them, agreeable and health- 
ful working conditions, 
adequate pay, an oppor- 
tunity for advancement, 
cordial relations between 
managing and other em- 
ployees, and every facility 
for properly performing 
their duties. 


Security to stockholders 
demands earnings to pro- 
vide dividends with a 
margin for safety and the 
stability of market value 
which. goes with a large 
number of shareholders 
with a small average own- 
ership. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One System 

And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 


U.S. Tax Experts Wanted 


by the Federal and State Governments and by 
900,000 incorporated and unincorporated firms 
for the os epee tax season. Salaries and fees 
run as high as $5000. Attorneys, accountants, audi- 
tors, bookkeepers—any man with a fundamental 
knowledge ot business—can quickly prepare for 
work in Federal Tax Procedure under the 
direction of a firm of Corporation Legal Specialists 
having many thousands of clients. 

2 Send for our booklets, 
Write Today *"The Income Tax Ex- 
pert" and “Everyman's Income Tax." Both čon- 
tain information of vital importance to every tax 


payer. The books are free. Opportunity is calling 
d Write Today! 


U. S. Tax Law Institute 


Dept. 1061 


20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Keeps YouWarmWhen Driving; Keeps 
Engine Warm When Car is Standing 


Clark Double Purpose 


Automobile Heater 


Most convenient and practical heater for motorists. 
Indestructible steel frame with attractive covers 
Not an exhaust heater. Uses our Clark Carbon to 
operate. No flame, smoke or odor. Inexpensive— 
from $3.25 to $11. See your dealer, or write for cir- 
cular showing various sizes and models. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 5603 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


74 "A  No.7X 


Clark 
Heater 


Siz 
Other 
Models 
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Can You Solve this Problem? 


The following problem is taken from our course in Advanced Accounting. 


Three brothers, A, B and C own all tbe Capital Stock (each }¢) of a cer- 
tain corporation X. They own also, but not equally, 55% of the Capital 
Stock of a kindred corporation Y, which is capitalized for $100,000, the par 
value of the shares being $10.00. The assets of the Y corporation total 
$200,000, and the outside liabilities total $30,000. The holdings of each in the 
$ corporation areas follows: 

A 2,222 shares, B 2,222 shares, C 1,066 shares. 

The three brothers, ‘acting as the corporation X, purchase out of cor- 
sages funds the remaining 45% interest in the "corporation s Y paying 

100,000 therefor. Without further cost to X, they now wish to merge the 
two corporations under the corporate name of X, and to dissolve Y. 

C pro} to make compensation to A and B individually for an equal 
interest in the 5,500 shares upon the same basis as the 45% interest was ac- 
quired, so that all may. share equally in the merged properties. 

How much should C pay to each of the other stockholders? 

Outline the entries necessa! l the above stated trans- 
actions on the books of X and 


, to getord al 


Solution of the above gladly sent on request without obligation to you. 


Walton courses provide a thorough training in preparation for the 

rofession of Accountancy. Seven times in seven years, Walton students 
hess won the gold medal for highest honors in the Illinois C. P. A. 
examination and for three successive years Walton trained men in 
competition with students from Schools, Colleges, and Universities, in 
all parts of the country received highest markings in the American 
institute examinations. 


In present day business it is only the trained men who can get and 
hold the high salaried positions. If you are satisfied to stay where you 
are we can do nothing for you. If you want to advance yourself, we 
can train you without interfering with your present position, if you will 
use a portion of your spare time for study. There is no magic about it. 
It is simply a matter ot industry under skilled guidance. 


Write for “The Walton Way to a Better Day” 
713 to 723 Massasoit Building, Chicago 


SCHOOL 
ERCE 


3L BECOME A GRADUATE 
Practical Nurse 


ie 


WALTON 
Co 


LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 


abewa. New v aou een become a skilled You can earn $18 to $30 a week in this 
player of p jano or oi rter ua- noble profession. Positions everywhere. 
ual cost. t showa s wiy on y one esson with Oursimple, casy, home study course fits 
an — ET dozen other les- you for this interesting calling. No special 


re ure Inv equestion necessary, You can learn 
he course ten weeks' spare time by 
nw trees SYSTEM. 'w tuition 
Diplomas granted. 
r FREE sample lesson. 


Qui; 
Method includes mi of the many impor- 
Rome Ue improvements in teaching music. Brings righ’ t to your 
ome o great advantages of poneurvatury study. = e beginner 
grados ienc: players. Endors by great artis! Successful 
duet mp everywhere. Scientific y oe easy to upderstand. Fully illus- 
music - Diploma granted. Write today for free book. 


eio UO neemede Stadio B1. 598 Columbia Road, Roston.25, Mass. 
———— XÉC—— 


BE AN ARTI 


Wecan teach you 


our SPECL 
in easy payments 
TODA 


WALTER SCHOOL OF NURSING 


1568 N. Halsted Street Dept. 14 CHICAGO 


CA DRAWING 
“a 4 EE I 


ing spare 
Our 18 = 
ears of success- 
ul teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 

Students trained by members of 
our Faculty are filling high-salaried 

itions. rtiss Outfit FREE 
Enrolled Students. 


Write today for Art Year Book. 


ScCH@LAPPLED ART 


ArpuepAnTBire.No. 5 BATTLECREEK MICH. 


A Complete Consta tois Course 


B M Wonderful home study music lessons under 

y ai great American and European teachers. 

Endorsed by Paderewskl. Master teachers gulde and coach 
A Lessons a marvel of simplic aby. at | “ling teness. 

rite telling us course 

ny Instrument fi ar interested in 

An iarmony, Voice, Publie School Music, Violin, Cornet, 

Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send 

our Free Catalog with details of course you want. Send now. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
253 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


*" FREE vou / 
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are. He must have seen it because he 
said, 'Madam, I have no doubt now as to 
your husband's future reliability. Those: 
were his exact words. But of course you. 
can decide about it later on.’ 

“But the typhoid?” 

“I must have had it then. I remember 
leaving my belongings with the hotel. 
clerk and going to Philadelphia. I don't 
know what my idea was. Anyway, the 
next thing I knew was about a month 
later, when I came to myself in a Phila- 
delphia hospital. It was a week before I 
could think of my name. Then I hap- 
pened to see that you were coming out to- 
day and I wanted to surprise you. I have 
been out only a few days myself!" 

He kissed the curly short hair. “We 
will begin again, sweetheart. I will work 
my fingers off until I pay you back that 
six thousand." 

She shook her head. “No. You shall 
never pay me that, Eldon." 

“Why not?" 

“I dea’ t know whether I can make you 
understand. . . . Did you think hard 
things of me these last two months?” 

“Butterfly, forgive me!” 

* But you believe in me now, Eldon?” 

Yes 

“That is why, dear. It was my pur- 
chase money. You have never really 
believed in me until now. If you had, you 
would have known you did not have to 
buy my love with pretty things." 

And then with frivolous coquetry, s she 
backed away from him and began singing 


oe 
“ Butterfly so bright—" 


Can't You Find the 
Keyhole? 


(Continued from page 27). 


radium from a ton or of several carloads 
of ore is finally put into a little brown silica 
dish, which is smaller across the top than 
a small individual butter pat. It is now 
in the form of salts, and has to be put into 
glass tubes. 

Suppose that, while I am doing this, 
someone opens the door suddenly. The 
gust of air might overturn the little dish. 
It might blow away the radium. It is 
nothing unusual to us a small amount 
of radium salts worth ninety thousand 
dollars in one of these dishes at one time. 
So one little puff of air could blow away 
all we have obtained by the work of many 
men for many months. 

In the United States this year we are 
going to produce from 12 to 14 grams of 
radium. For the next twenty years we 
shall keep on producing radium at about 
the present rate, so that at the end of 
twenty years we shall have approximately 
280 grams to add to the 84 grams we have 
in the world to-day. 

Because radium is both so expensive 
and so valuable in medical treatment, we 
have established what is known as a 
"radium bank." A physician owning a 
little radium, but not sufficient for his 
case, can borrow for a merely nominal 
charge any amount he needs from the 
deposits which are kept in vaults in New 
York and in Orange, New Jersey. This 
method has been devised to make radium 
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F seit amis L ( 


“The Picudest Moment of 


Our Lives Had Come!” 


There were two glistening tears in Mary’s eyes, yet a smile was on 


“Tt was our own home! 
her lips. I knew what she was thinking. 


“Five years before we had started bravely out together! The first month had taught us the old, 
I had left school in the grades to go to work 
In a year Betty 


old lesson that two cannot live as cheaply as one. 


and my all too thin pay envelope was a weekly reminder of my lack of training. 


came—three mouths to feed now. 
were standing still. 


“Then one night Mary came to me. 
You can put in an hour or two after supper each night while I sew. 
good—lI now you will.’ 

"Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to Scranton. 
the work I was in. 
new fascination. Ina little while an opening came. I was ready for 
it and was promoted— with an increase. Then I was advanced again. 
There was money enough to even lay a little aside. So it went. 

“And now the fondest dream of all has come true. We have a real home of 
our own with the little comforts and luxuries Mary had always longed for, a 
little place, as she says, that ‘Betty can be proud to grow up in.’ 

“T look back now in pity at those first blind stumbling years. Each evening 
after supper the doors of opportunity had swung wide and I had passed them 
by. How grateful I am that Mary helped me to see that night the golden 
hours that lay within." 

In city, town and country all over America there are men with happy fami- 
lies and prosperous homes because they let the International Correspondence 
Schools come to them in the hours after supper and prepare them for bigger work 
at better pay. More than two million men and women in the last 29 years have 
advanced themselves through spare time study with the I. C. Over one 
hundred thousand right now are turning their evenings to profit Hundreds 
are starting every day. 

You, too, can haye the position you want in the work you like best. You 
can have a salary that will give your family the kind of a home, the comforts, 
the little luxuries that you would like them to have. Yes, you can! No matter 
what your age, your occupation, of your means—you can do it! 

All we ask is the chance to prove it. That’s fair, isn't it? Then mark and mail 
this coupon. "There's no obligation and not a penny of cost. But it may be the 
most important step you ever took in your life. Cut out and mail the coupon ow. 
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Meanwhile living costs were soaring. Only my salary and I 


‘Jim’, she said, ‘why don'* you go to school again—right here at home? 
Learn to do some one thing. 


A few days later I had taken up a course in 
It was surprising how rapidly the mysteries of our business became clear to me—took on a | 


You'll make 


— — m e ee — — UO TEAR OUT HERE ° e em m a = m 


j INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 7456B, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I x can g qualify for the posi- 


tion, or In the subject, before which I 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
ElectricLi 
Electric Wirin; né 
Telegraph Engin neer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop 
Ga» Engine Operati 
as Engine rating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


Surveying and Mappin 


g 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
INEER 


STATIONARY ENG: 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 

AR I 

Contractor and Builder 


Architectural Draftsman 


Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


tingand Railways 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 

Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 

road Trainman 

ILLUSTRA’ TING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 


Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


m Law 
Teacher ENGLISH 


mon Sehool Subjects 
civil: SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


Sheet Metal Worker Auto Repairing 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
CHEMIST AGRICULTURE Freneh 
Mathematics Poultry Raising talian 
Name, -— 
Presen 
Occupation 
Street 
and No 
City State. 
Canadians may 7-25-19 


International Corresponden 


ce vec Shas ee Montreal, Canada 
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Less than 
before the War 


I suppose most men would resent the 
idea that it is the low cost which attracts 
them to Mennen Shaving Cream. 

They use it because it gives them great 
shaves—price has nothing to do with it. 

Because a tube costs 50 cents, some men 
may actually look upon Mennen’s as an in- 
dispensable luxury and enjoy the mistaken 
idea that they pay a little extra for won- 
derful results. 

I want to explain once more about the 
economy of our big tube. 

Right after the war, when the public 
had not become reconciled to aéroplane 
prices and roared in agony at every five 
cent raise, we made a determined effort to 
meet the situation. First we discovered 
that by doubling the size of our Talcum 
can, we could give actually more talcum 
for the money than before the war. Then 
we tackled Shaving Cream, applying the 
same principle of increased size. 

We found that one big empty tube cost 
a lot less than two small tubes. It cost less 
to fill and package the big tube than the 
two small tubes. These economies made 
it possible to give you a lot more cream, 
in proportion to the price, than you for- 
merly got in the old 35 cent size. 

Probably at first some men cringed a 
little at paying 50 cents, even though the 
tube was larger. But I doubt if anyone 
quit for that reason, because our business 
has more than doubled in the last year. 

Men don’t give up anything that means 
so much to them as Mennen Shaving 
Cream just because of 15 cents, especially 
when they find that the fluctuation is in 
their favor. 

Anyway, this lengthy explanation seems 
rather foolish when you eonsider that one 
magic mask of Mennen lather costs less 
than half a cent. 

Why not send 15 cents for my demon- 


strator tube and learn what a real shave 
feels like? 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


available for the treatment of difficult 
cases requiring the use of bigger amounts 
than any one physician can own. 

I have told you that the story of radium 
is an unfinished story, and this is what I 
meant: We used to believe, and doubtless 
you were taught in school, that an atom 
of matter is indestructible. We do not be- 
lieve that any more. We know it is not so. 

We see under the microscope how the 
atoms of radium are giving off tiny 
particles and electrical discharges all the 
time. We know that radium will keep on 
doing this for twenty thousand years, and 
that at the end of this time will change 
into another element—common lead. 

Now suppose that we could learn enough 
to make the atoms of radium obedient to 
our will, and discharge in one hour all the 
energy they will eventually discharge in 
twenty thousand years! We would get, 
as a result, a tremendous explosive power. 
Then, as I have said, one gram of radium 
would be able to raise the Woolworth 
Building one hundred feet in the air. In 
fact, if we could make the gram of radium 
discharge all its energy in one hour, it 
would probably do a great deal more work 
than that. 

Is it possible that we shall ever learn 
enough chemistry or physics so that we 
can make the atoms expend their energy 
at such a rate as we please? The result 
would be far greater than you can imagine 
unless you have a considerable knowledge 
of chemistry. For if we can learn how to 
do this with the atoms of radium, we shall 
be able to do the same with other elements. 
If we could make a gram of iron, for 
instance, discharge the energy of its atoms 
in one minute, we would get as much 
power as is contained in fifty tons of 
dynamite. If we learn the secret, we 
shall then have, in a` ton of the most 
incombustible material you could name, 
a force equivalent to all the energy in all 
the coal and oil in the world. 


T° HOPE that we shall learn to control 
the energy of the atoms is optimistic, 
but it is not a wild dream. The problem is 
one on which highly trained and conserva- 
tive scientific men are working to-day. 
I believe we shall have the secret before 
the end of the twentieth century. 

You have read the story of the stars. 
You know that the universe is so vast 
that the man who tries to understand its 
laws becomes very humble; because he 
sees that, though ls should spend all his 
life in the pursuit of knowledge, he would 
still know very little indeed. Now, 
through a microscope, you can see just 
as many wonders as you can see through 
the astronomer's telescope. There are 
universes all around you, whirfing, power- 
ful, invisible forces, the uses of which we 
do not yet understand. 

If some day, we come to understand 
the atoms well enough to control them, 
then we shall change all our conceptions 
of dynamic power, and all our methods 
of locomotion and industry will be revo- 
lutionized. 


J OSEPH A. FAUROT, celebrated po- 
lice official and Bertillon expert, con- 
tributes an article next month on 
“How We Make It Easy for Burglars 
and Other Criminals." 


wonderful instru- 
ment—the 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes or in band; how to trans- 
pose cello parts and things you 
would like to know. Unrivalled for 
home entertainment, school, church and 
lodge. In big demand for orchestra dance 
music. Most beautiful des of all wind instru- 
ments. You can learn 


PLAY THE SCALE IN ONE EVENING 


with free chart we send you, and in a few weeks 
you will be playing popular airs, Practice ís a plens- 
ure because of quick results. Send for copy of book. 


THE FAMOUS 


The biggest tone and the most perfect of any Cornet 
made. Double your pleasure, popularity and income by 
playing a Buescher-Grand Cornet or Trombone. 


6 Days’ Free Trial 


you can order any Buescher Instrument and try it 6 days 
in your own home, without e D If perfectly satisfied, pay 
for it on easy payments. s to send you names of quera 
in your locality. Big Tlustrated Catalog of ie- Tone Band and 
Orchestra Instruments sent free. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
115 Buescher Block ELKHART, IND. 


High School Course 
ye E AEM You can complete 


this simplified High 

School Course at home inside two years. Meets 

all requirements for entrance to college and the leading 

professions. This and thirty-six other practical courses 

are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
American School of Corres 


Dept. H-11 


Ranks are employing 
ment of bank work, e ven up to cashier, 
for women— clean, leasant, congenial with men's 
earn by mail. Catalog free. EDGA 
American Veto! of Banting. 26 McLene Bidg., Columbus, o. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care 
and training of children who through mental disability are 
unable to attend public or private schools. Dept. of Domes- 
tic Sclence for older girls. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet— 
Mollie A. Woods, Prin, Box 172, Roslyn, Pa. 


INDIANA, Angola, E. E. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 


Electrical or Chemical 


Street. 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, 


Engineer in two years. $260 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. No entrance examination. 
r 
\ Trees — Plants— Vines 
in small or large lots at half agents’ 
prices. Catalog and Green's Fruit 
Book—FREE. Green's Nursery Co., 
Box 36, Wall St, Rochester, N, Y. 
Latest and best yet: 144 
Poultry Book pages, 215 beautiful pictures, 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
"scribes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
nd BABY CHICKS. Tells how to choose 


. incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 
Poultry Farm, Box 111, Clarinda, lowa 


OSES gf NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience 
of a lifetime. It's free. Exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors; offers and tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy touay. 


HELLER BROS CO. Box 150 New Castle Ind. 


"AN NTRODUSAZITE TO 
I: UNITARIANISM” 


Samuel M. Crothers, and other Unitarian literature 
SENT FREE oo application to 


Miss Jane W. Bucklin 110 Bowen St. Providence, R. 1. 
BOOKLET FREE HIGHEST REFERENCES 


PROMPTNESS ASSURED RESULTS 
Send drawing or model for examination and pat as 
to patentability 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
624 F Street 624 F Street eehington, D. C. D. C. 


WAy AMMI to 


Send for (free) AN 200- pag MMER It telis STAMMER? 


Bow Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured 
by the most Advenced Scientific Methed in the world. 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 2 Adelaide, Detroit, Mich. 


Here is a Wonderful Man You Ought to Know, by MERLE CROWELL 
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Let Us Put This Down-to-the-Minute 


Standard Underwood 


in Your Home—Typorium Rebuilt 


5-Year Unqualified 


Right now 
Guarantee! 2s 
make you the greatest type- 
writer offer you ever dreamed 
of—an eye-opener. Only $5.00 
down and this beautiful new 
Typorium Rebuilt Standard 
visible writing Underwood 
will be shipped to you—now— 
ata very special price on easy 
monthly payments or cash. 
250,000 satished customers 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Let ue shi ou this machine direct from our big factory 
Try it for 10 days. Put it into your work. If you or anyone 
else can get finer work or as much of it out of any other 
machine in the world, regardless of price don't keep this 
machine. Ship it back to us and get your money, together 
with any express charges you may have paid. 


Write Today—Get This Big Offer No. 2061 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
2061 Shipman Building, Montrose 
à and Ravenswood Avenues 
Chicago, Illinois 


s 


00 


DOWN 


All shipments made 

direct to you from 

big modern fac- 

— the largest 

pewriter rebuild 

ing plant in the 
world. 


Send for this Free 118 Page Book. 
It tells how you can gain a thor- 
ough knowledge of law in 
spare time, as 40,000 oth: 

rtunities in the prof 

usiness today needs law trained men 
Free book gives experiences of success- 
ful law trained men, and tells how you 


Splendid op- 


can read law under guidance 
of Ex-President Taft and 80 
other eminent authorities. 
Blackstone Institute 
Dept. 1061, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


"9 Wq3story-Writing Taught yix 
PL [38 Boe omision. Our students val stories to 
WRITIN 


best magazines. Free booklet, “WRITING 
FOR PROFIT,” tells how, gives proof. 


National Press Association Dept.67, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tells of the great opportunities in this attractive 

fession, and how you can learn by mail in spare 

ime. Send for copy at once. No obligations. 
E G. ALCORN, Pres., 

McLene Bldg., Columbus, O. 


Keith's $2.50 Offer 


3 plan books, showing 100 


ie r designs of nrtistic bunga- 
lows, cottages, or two- 
story houses—in frame, 

stucco and brick — with 

floor plana nnd descrip- 

tions, and 8 months" 

subscription to  Keiths 

" Magazine, all for $2.50 

H , M 1 for over 20 years an author- 
Keith's Magazine 17 7; panuise. vides 


and decorating homes—25c a copy on 
help and Keith's Plans you can get the st distinctive, com- 
fortable and satisfactory home with er economy 


Set of 8 plan books (260 plans) and Keith’s for 12 months, $4.50 
Keith Corporation, 430 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


REPWIRELT) 


At Home By Mail 


Attractive positions open for men 
and boys. Salaries up to $3500 a year. Begin- 
ners paid $125 a month plus room and board, 
which means more than $200 at the start. One 
of our recent graduates is getting $6,000 a year 

portunity to travel or locate in land radio 
oon We train you by mail in a short time— 
some have completed the course in 10 weeks 
No previous experience necessary. First correspond- 
ence radio school in America. Our new automatic 
WIRELESS INSTRUMENT, “THE NATRO- 
METER," FURNISHED EVERY STUDENT. 
Send for FREE BOOK, “Wireless, the Oppor- 
tunity of Today.” 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 441, Washington, D. C. 


s-stands. With its 


Here is a Wonderful 
Man You Ought 


to Know 
(Continued from page 16) 


human reason can be accomplished. But 
there are. many things which it is folly 
to attempt, because the result would not 
be worth the price to be paid. 

“A man need never ask himself if a 
thing can be done. The answer is always 
yes. He should ask himself, instead, if 
what he will gain is worth the probable 
effort. Energy (plus nitro-glycerin and 
a few steam shovels) will remove moun- 
tains. Yet there is no more pathetic 
sight than energy running to waste on a 
foolish and fruitless pursuit. The trouble 
with chasing will-o’-the-wisps is not that 
we never catch them—we catch them 
often. The pity is that after we have got 
them they are not worth the effort. 

“In other words, hard work must be 
companioned by common sense. Give a 
man that combination and his future is 
sure. Engineering is nothing but applied 
common sense. Anyone who has plenty 
of common sense is an Cg e bere 
he knows it or not." 

“Most of us associate great engineering 

rojects with genius,” I said. "I've 
eard that term applied to you a score of 


” 


Fro a moment Hood looked thought- 
fully out toward the harbor. Then he 
remarked quietly: 

“I’m afraid we hear too much about 
genius. It's an easy term with which to 
explain the ace lish meats of someone 
who has been willing to work harder than 
we have. Most of the big things I have 
seen done have been accomplished by 
faithful, intelligent and painstaking effort 
rather than by special brilliancy. ‘Strokes 
of genius’ are more likely to be apoplectic 
than apocalyptic. 

‘A man must work for ‘work’s sake.’ 


By that I mean he must be doing some- | 


thing he loves, something that interests— 
yes, absorbs him. If he directs his efforts 
intelligently, the world is before him. 

“Just being ‘a horse for work,’ as the 
saying goes, isn’t enough, however. 
Horses have the habit of going to sleep 
standing up. I’ve seen many a man do 
the same thing over a drafting board— 
although, to all surface intents and 

urposes, he was pegging away as faith- 
Fully as an eight-day clock.” 

I have met a few men of Hood’s age 
(he is seventy-four) who looked younger 


_ than he, but none of them ever gave me 
| as vivid an impression of vigor. 


In his office Hood seldom sits more than 
twenty minutes a day—long enough to 
sign such papers as require his signature. 
Most of the time he is standing by a long 


drafting board on which he studies and | 


works out his problems. Occasionally he 
aces restlessly to and fro. He works 
ong, hard hours during the week and 
“rests” on Sunday by a twenty-mile hike 
over the hills and mountains around San 
Francisco, usually with a thirty-pound 
pack on his back! Among other things, 


| 


| higher one. 


| increased salaries this way. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Unusual op) 
accountants. 
way to efficiency. That means a greater demand than 
ever before for the man trained in modern accounting. 

Great organizations everywhere want the expert 


rtunities everywhere await expert 
aphazard business methods must give 


business analyst. They need the man who can show 
them where they stand—who can map the whole 
situation in figures—who can suggest ways to 
eliminate waste of time and money and tell how to 
authorize expenditures in certain directions and why 
—who can tell what the real income of the business is 
and how to put economical policies into operation. 
The man who can do all this and who can put efficient 
organization into the office or factory is the man 
wanted now. He is the man for whom important 
executive positions are open. Many Auditors, Cost 
Accountants, and Certified Public Accountants earn 
from $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 


Get Instruction from the 
LaSalle Experts 


The course is under the personnl supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A, former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois; 
Director of the Illinois Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, and of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, assisted by a large staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. Analysis and 
Organization, and the principles of Accounting, 
Auditing, Commercial Law and Scientific Manage- 
ment all made clear; and you will be given special 
preparation for the C. P. A. examination. 


Train by Mail 


Hold your Sek enge position while preparing for a 
nly your spare time is needed. Thou- 
of men have won quick advancement and 
Begin your preparation 
now. Enrollment also gives you free use of our 
Consulting Service which brings advice on any 
business problem whenever you want it. The cost 
of LaSalle training is small and can be paid for on 
easy terms—a little each month if you desire. 
Write Mail the coupon and we will send you full 
particulars—also our valuable book, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,” and our book, "Proof," con- 
taining evidence from men who have advanced to high 
positions thru this course of expert training. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
Dept. 133-HR Chicago, Ill. 
lease send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 
course and service have 
marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in 


sands 


One," all without obliga- 
tion to me. 
Training for positions as Auditors, 
LT Ac- ) Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
coun*anecy ‘tcountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If interested in any of these courses, 
check here: 

O Business Management 
O Business Letter Writing 
O Law—Bar, LL. B. Degree 
O Commercial Law 


D Bankingand Finance 
O Commercial Spanish 
O Public Speaking 

O Business English 


O Coaching for C. P. A, 
O Bookkeeping and Institute Exam- 
Modern Foremanship inations 
Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic 


Do 


Personnel and Employment Management 
O Industrial Management Efficiency 


Nah aper prune a eee te SS 
Pregent Position |... e a —Ó 
Additis. i LASS amnem. x naddeneieae 
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"It Clamps 
Everywhere” 


“Give it 
for 
Christmas 


1” 
. 


— 
PAT. U.SA CANADA 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Adjusts 
to any 
position 


NEW wonderful invention, 

ADJUSTO-LITE, a lamp that you 
can attach anywhere—to bed, shaving 
mirror, table, desk or chair. Stands per- 
fectly wherever an ordinary lamp is used. 
Throws the light exactly where you need 
itmost. Prevents eye strain. Cuts light- 
ing cost. 

Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot 
scratch. Compact. Durable. Solid brass. 
Guaranteed for five years—price $5.75. 

Ask for Adjusto-Lite at the store where 

you usually trade. If they don't carry 

1t, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-I51 South Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U. S. A., complete with 8-foot cord, plug and socket: 
Brush Brass finished, $5.75; Statuary Bronze or Nickel finish, 
$6.25. Far Western Prices, 25c per lamp higher. 


_ Dealers: 
Write us for 
particulars of 
ARK thisfastselling 

special lamp. 
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| this pack contains a large camera, a tripod 
and a box of plates. During this one day 
| he never allows a thought of business to 
| enter his mind. 

There is a mental directness about the 
man that is as true as a transit-sight. 
He wastes no words, and he expects no 
one else to waste them. 

Hood was born in Concord, New 
Hampshire, February 4th, 1846. His 
father, Joseph E. Hood, was a well-known 
New England journalist, being chief 
editorial writer on the Springfield “Re- 
publican” and joint owner of the paper 
with Samuel Bowles, J. G. Holland, and 
Clark W. Bryan. 

As Hood was preparing to enter 
Dartmouth College, the Civil War broke 
out. The sixteen-year-old boy enlisted 
in the Forty-sixth Regiment, Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers. He was one of the 
first handful of men to cross the Potomac 
River in Lee’s wake after the battle of 
Gettysburg. The little group held off the 
enemy guerillas for hours while a pontoon 
bridge was being thrown across. 


A SOON as he was out of the military 
service, Hood entered Dartmouth, 
where he remained until the spring of 1867. 
By this time the newspapers were giving a 
goodly amount of space to the ambitious 
attempt then under way in the West to 
complete a railroad across the continent. 
When the appeal to the youth's imagi- 
nation and pioneering spirit became too 
strong to be held in leash, he decided to 

uit college and proceed at once to the 
Decir coast. 

He arrived in Sacramento on May third, 
bearing a letter from Samuel Bowles to 
Charles Crocker, one of the main backers 
and builders of the Central Pacific, then 
engaged in its history-making struggle to 
scale the Sierras. 

"[ am sending you a young man of 
good technical training and exceptional 
ability and ambition," Bowles wrote. 
“He asks nothing except a chance to begin 
at the bottom and work his way up." 

Hood was given a job as axman and 
sent to Cisco, the point in the Sierras 
which the railroad had just reached. 
After reporting for duty he was ordered 
to Summit, where preparatory work was 
under way on the down grade toward 
Donner Lake. 

Construction was difficult and per- 
plexing on this particular stretch of 
Jagged ridges and chasms, which receives 
the heaviest snowfall of any place in the 
United States south of Yukon Pass. 
Records show that over sixty-five. feet 
of snow have fallen here in a single 
season. Most of the pass is now bridged 
over by “The Longest House in the 
World"—a series or heavily timbered 
snow sheds over thirty-six miles long. 
They contain more than 100,000,000 
board feet of lumber, and when the sheds 
are all closed in in the winter, these thirty- 
six miles are under one continuous roof. 

Within a few months Hood won his 
way to the post of assistant engineer 
under S. S. Montague, the construction 
chief, who had succeeded the lamented 
Theodore D. Judah. He remained one 
of Montague's lieutenants through those 
months of driving stress, when time was 
infinitely precious. Finally, early in May, 
1869, the Central Pacific line met that of 
the Union Pacific at Promontory Moun- 


Your Desires 
Are you prospering ? 


Are you happy? Healthy? 
Wealthy? 


Is your home a home, 
or a family jar? 


Is your profession or 
business living up to the 
real YOU? 


Do you know how to 
win friends and attain 
your ends? 


New Thought will help you 
Elizabeth Towne, as it has millions of others 
Editor of Nautilus. who haze tried it before you. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knew 


the value of New Thought. She used it to attain her own 
desires and advised others to do so in her little booklet 
called **What I Know About New Thought.'' 
FOR TEN CENTS 

For ten cents 399 can get this Wilcox booklet and a 
month's trial of NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought. 
Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Dr. 
Frank Crane, Dr. Orison Swett Marden and Edwin 
Markham are contributors. Wonderful personal experi- 
ence articles a feature of every issue. 

Send 10 cents to-day and for prompt action we will also 
include a copy of ‘‘How to Get What You Want.” 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Inc. 
DEPT. N-31 HOLYOKE, MASS. 


How to Attain 


I can make a good penman of you at home 
during «pare time. Write for my book 
"HOW TO BECOME A GOOD PENMAN" 
and beautiful specimens, sll Free. 
name elegantly written on & card i 
enclose stamp. F. W. TAMBLYN 
430 Ridge Bidg., Mo. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
> if you answer this ad. Nor will 

we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a Spr of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Bullding Cleveland, Ohio 


SHORTHAND 
IN*ONE MONTH 


Wonderful, Ne 


Kansas City. 


asy, Scientific System 
Boyd Syllabic, 100 to 150 words a minute in 30 days guaranteed 
No "shading,"no "word-signs." Dictation first week, Typewrit- 
ing Free. Send today for Catalog and Money-Back Guarantee, 


Chicazo Home Study Schools, 511 Reaper Block. Chicago, Ill. 


122777107247. 


I won World's First Prize for best course 
in Penmanship. Under my guidance you can 

exp penman. Am placing many of m; 
students as instructors in 


Write today. 
C. W. Ransom, 454 Essex Bldé.. Kansas Cit 


Will $12 Help? 


QICORES of our friends are earnin 
k 


You ca 


COST , 
ACCOUNTING 


J.Lee Nichdson 


NICHOLSON TRAINING 


opens the door to one of the highest paid iti 
in the modern business world. The Nicholson 
trained cost accountant obtains a diploma as a 
cont accounting specialist—he is recognized as a 
valuable man in any crganization—his i i 
big. Write for free booklet. è cA 
Resident and Correspondence in Both 
Basic and Post Graduate Courses 
J. LEE peg INSTITUTE OF COST ACCOUNTING, Inc. 


oom 335, Transportation Building, Chicago 
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NEW LIFE 
for 
OLD CLOCKS 


Take that old clock that 


runs only on its face or when 
you shake it and give it a 
new lease on life by oiling 
with 3-in-One. 

Open the clock and apply a 
toothpick or straw dipped 


in this good oil. Put a small 
drop in every bearing. Then 
shake and watch it go. 


3-in-One Oil 


has many every-day useson every farm. 
Oils exactly right every light mecha- 
nism that ever needs oiling—sewing 
machine, washing machine, talking 
machine, cream separator, tools, locks, 
bolts. Makes them work as they ought 
to and absolutely prevents rusting. 
Sold at all good stores in 15c, 30c 
and 60c bottles; also in 30c Handy 
Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 EYH. Broadway, New York City 


FREE 


Generous sample and 
Dictionary of Uses. To 
Save postage, request 
them on a postal card. 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an pit wrestler. Learn at home by mail. 
Wonderful lessons pre; d by world's i 
Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch. 
ig you how cret holds, blocks and 
vealed. Don't delay, Be strong, healthy, Handle 
big men with ease. Write for free book. State age. 


Farmer Burns, 1061 Ramge Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


All Styles. 150 Illustrations. Also copy of "The Full 
&sket." These will surely please—send 25c. 
Inland Poultry Journal, Dept. 87, Indianapolis, Ind. 


1 58 Genuine Foreign Stamps — Mexico War 
Issues, Venezuela, Salvador and India 10 
Service, Guatemala, China, etc. Only finest C. 
approval sheets, 60 to 60%. Agents Wanted. 
Big 72-p. Lists Free. We Buy Stamps. Estab. 25 yrs. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 114. St. Louis, Mo. 


icks re- 


If over 18 and under 55 you can be- 

come a successful nurse through 
the famous CHICAGO system of 
Home Training. Thousands of suc- 
cessful graduates in last 22 years. 
Earn $25 to $40 a Week 
Entire tuition fees often earned in few 
weeks. Earn while you learn, Lessons 
simple, practical and interesting. Splendid 
for Practical Nurses. Hospital experience 
if desired. Low tuition fees. Easy terms. 
Authorized diplomas. School chartered by 
State of Illinois. Write to-day for catalogue, 
sample lesson pases, and Trial Study with 
Money-Back Guarantee, Address CHICAGO 
ScmooL or NumsiNG, Department 71, 
B. Asbland Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


2! , Hood to go ahead. 


tain, Utah, and the race between the two 
rivals came to a propitious end. 

As soon as the transcontinental route 
was opened, Hood began work on a 
stretch of roadbed near Marysville, and 
a little later herwas sent south to assist 
in the construction of the important line 
that was headed toward New Orleans and 
Texas through the Arizona deserts. 

In 1875 Hood was made chief assistant 
engineer. He proceeded to embellish an 
already brilliant record by the completion 
of the famous Tehachepi loop. In the 
*Valley Route," over which a rail line 
from Oakland to Los Angeles was being 
constructed, the Tehachepi Mountains 
turned up their rugged noses in challenge 
to the engineers. Directing location and 
construction work in the field, Hood found 
himself confronted by a Gordian knot of 
problems. In one locality, knuckled and 
precipitous, the necessity for an operable 
grade made it seem certain that the 
railroad company would have to spend 
more than a million dollars in cuts and 
fill-ins. 

The young engineer traveled over the 
terrene and sized it up with a speculative 
eye. Presently he issued orders for a 
renewed staking of the route—orders so 
iconoclastic that his associates began to 
wonder if the stress and strain of his 
job had brought on a brainstorm. But 
when he showed them his plan traced 
on a contour map, their eyes opened to a 
a new and dazzling light. 


OOD’S solution of the problem seemed 

simple enough. Nothing but plain 
common sense. The only remarkable 
thing about it was that no railroad 
engineer was on record as having thought 
of it before....In order to “make dis- 
tance” for a gradual grade slope, Hood 
had decided to twist his line in a down- 
slanting loop completely around one of 
the peaks near its summit, completing 
the circle of seven-tenths of a mile when 
the track crossed its starting point in a 
tunnel seventy-seven feet below the 
upper level. The new grade arrived at by 
this expedient eliminated costly construc- 
tion work that had seemed inevitable. 

Soon after E. H. Harriman came into 
control of the Southern Pacific, Hood 
built the widely heralded twenty-seven 
and a half mile “bridge” across Great 
Salt Lake—one of the most difficult and 
interesting feats of railroad engineering 
ever accomplished. 

The project of running the line across 
Great Salt Lake had been talked of for 
years, but seldom taken seriously. Popular 
superstition, which vested the inland 
sea with fictitious depth, had scoffed at 
the idea. A few ranking engineers, who 
admitted the work was Feasible, declared 
that the great distance and the soft, 
treacherous bottom would make the cost 
prohibitive. Hood age differently. 

Shortly before his death, Collis P. 
Huntington, then head of the Southern 
Pacific, had accepted Hood's assurance 
that the lake could be spanned at a 

racticable „cost. Indeed, he already 
bad ordered a lot of equipment, including 
steam shovels greater than any that had 
ever been made before. Harriman’s faith 
in his dynamic chief engineer made him 
a convert to the project which Hun- 
tington’s death had halted. He told 


Sherwin Cody 


HIS NEW INVENTION 


Finds and Corrects 
Your Mistakes 


In ENGLISH 


As the result of thousands of tests, Sherwin Cody found 
that the average person is only 61% efficient in the vital 
points of English. In a five minutes’ conversation, or in an 
average one page letter, from five to fifty errors will appear. 
It is surprising to see how many experienced stenographers 
fall down in spelling such common words as ‘‘business,"’ 
“‘abbreviate,"’ etc. It is astonishing how many business 
men say ‘‘between you and I'' instead of ‘‘between you 
and me,'' and use ‘who’ for “whom” and mispronounce 
the simplest words. Few people know whether to use one 
or two ''c's'' or ''m's" or ''r'8," whether to spell words 
with ‘ie’ or ''ei,"" and when to use commas in order to 
make their meaning absolutely clear. 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twenty 
years. Buf instead of golng along in the old way he has 
applied scientific principles to teaching the correct use of 
our language. He made tens of thousands of tests of his 
various devices before inventing his present method. In all 
his tests he found that the trouble with old methods is that 
points learned do not stick in the mind. In school you were 
asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the rules you 
never could tell what was right and what was wrong. For 
the past flve years Mr. Cody has worked almost day and 
night to find a way to replace bad habits In writing and 
speech, with good ones. And as a result of his experience he 
evolved his wonderful new 


SELF CORRECTING METHOD 


Mr. Cod; was granted a patent on his unique device, and 
now he p aces it at your disposal. This invention is simple, 
fascinating, time saving, and incomparably efficient. You 
do the lesson given on any page, then you see exactly how 
Mr. Cody himself would correct it. You mark your errors 
and check them in the first blank column. Next week you 
try that page again, on the second unmarked sheet, correct 
your errors, and check them in the second column. You 
see at a glance what you have learned and what you have 
failed to remember, until you have reached the 100% point 
in spelling, punctuation, grammar, letter writing and 


- grammatical usage. 


ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the speed 
with which these habit-forming practice drills can be car- 
ried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 15 
minutes, and correct your work in five minutes more. You 
waste no time in going over the things you already know. 
Your efforts are automatically concentrated on the mís- 
takes you are in the habit of making, and through con- 
stantly being shown the right way, you soon aquire the 
correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. There are no 
rules to remember. There is no tedious copying. There is 
none of the heart-breaking drudgery. 


NEW BOOK FREE 


Every time you talk, every time you write, you show what you 
are. Your English reveals you as nothing else can. When you 
use the wrong word, when you mispronounce a word, when you 
misspell a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, when you use 
flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself. If you feel your 
lack of Language Power, if you are ever embarrassed by mis- 
takes, if you cannot command the exact words to express your 
ideas, our new booklet “How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English" will prove a revelation to you. Merely mail the cou- 
pon, and it will be sent by return mail. Learn how Sherwin 
Cody's new invention makes command of language easy to gain 
in 15 minutes a day. 


Mail this coupon ora postal AT ONCE. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


91 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


Sherwin Cody School of English, 
91 Searle Bldg., Rochester, New York. 


Please send me at once your Free Book “How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English." 


Nath n eee eee = 
Address .......-.. 
Cia s ium descen Ue sat, eee 
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LION Collar 
Buy a Lion and Lead the Style 


United Shirt & Collar Co, Troy, N-Y., Also Makers of Lion Shirts 


ihe little matter of 10 ets. will bring you 

the Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. The 

d Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, pub- 
laned at the Nation's center, for all the 
Nation; an independent home paper 

that prints all the news of the world 

and tells the truth: now in its 28th 

year. This paper fills the bill with- 


Will bring rpm 


You: 


world, at 
From the - expense of 
time or money, this is your means. 


If you want a paper in your home 
ion’ S which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder ts 


yours. If you would appreciate a 


a- 
per which pue everything clearly, 
strongly, briefly — here it is. Send 
10e to show. MU you might like such 

a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on 
probation eight weeks. The 10c doc; not repay us, but 
we are glad to invest in new friends. Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, 216 Langdon Station, Washington, D. C. PATHFINDER, 216 A Station, Washington, D. C. 


Bean ST! 


‘Big Prices Paid 
for Drawings 


Well-traincd commercial artists earn $50, 
75, $100, $150 a week, and sometimes even 
more. If you like to draw, develop your talent—learn 
the secrets that muke your drawings worth real money. 
Well-trained artists are always at a premium. 


Learn at Home Quickly 
The Federal ''Mast ' Course contains exclusive 
Lee ee er icadieg Masters rand designers. 
Every step isclear and simple, no previous train- 


Washington has become 
the World's Capital and 
reading the Pathfinder is 
like sitting in the inner 
council with those who 
mold the world's destiny. 


ing needed. You receive individual personal 
eriticiem on your work. Write for YOUR 
FUTURE," Ae pens Dock telling: 

tail, and how to 


tu urn your spare y 
into money, Send 6c in 
stamps ^ iv 
your age. 


Federal School of 

Commercial Designing 

1427 Federal Schools Bidg., 
Minneapolis, 


eene Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the coun- 
try await men and women who prepare themselves 
now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 
ve and "Fare. Photo-Engraving 
ree-Color Work 
graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We assist them 
PA" secure these positions. Now is the time to ft ours 
self for an advanced position at better pa. 
easy, living inexpensive. Largest and best school ofits its 
kind. Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box A. M., 780 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


ASLAC 


Face PowptR 


Lablache pays homage to the complexions 
of millions of fair women, who in appreci- 
ation say, “We use Lablache and aly-ays 
will until something better 
is found.” Lablache 
has been the stand- 
ard for nearly 
fifty years. 
Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 


erous. Flesh, White, 
ink or Cream, 75c. 


boz. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
Perfumers, Dept. 114 


125 Kingsa SC Boston, Mass. ` 


After several months of survey, the 
engineer was ready to proceed with his 
audacious undertaking. Facing the great 
stretch of water, which was thirty-one 
feet deep for the first ten miles alon 
which he proposed to sling his span, Hoo 
declared that he would cover eleven miles 
of the lake with a wooden trestle and rear 
a solid ridge of earth, or causeway, across 
the rest of it, from the lake bottom to a 
level seventeen feet above the water— 
this embankment to be sixteen feet at top. 

"But where will you get your fill-in 
material?" someone asked him. 

Hood pointed to Hogup Mountain, 
sixteen miles west of the lake, into the 
heart of which gigantic steam shovels 
were already ripping and bringing out 
seven tons of dirt and rock at a single 
scoop. Then he pointed to Little Moun- 
tain, to the east. 

“ Reckon they'll hold out,” he remarked 
quietly. 

“And timbers long enough for piles?” 

“They’re cutting them now in Texas 
and Oregon—from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty feet long.” 

“And how much time is it going to 
take you to construct all this?” 

“We hope to build more than a mile and 
a quarter of trestle a week—one thousand 
feet for every working day.” 

In midsummer, 1902, steel rails began 
to arrive at the lake, followed closely by 
trainloads of piles, many of them so 
long that they fad to be carried in three 
freight cars coupled together. 


HE work went forward on a sweepin 

scale. Three thousand men were tuned 
loose on the job of building trestles, from 
which countless tons of dirt and rock 
were dumped, until finally the completed 
roadbed was ready for id laying of the 
rails. In spots the bottom was so fluky 
that pile after pile had to be driven before 
a solid base could be found. Thirty-eight 
thousand two hundred and fifty-six trees 
—the equivalent of a forest two miles 
square—were transplanted into the waters 
of Great Salt Lake in the guise of piles 
which, if placed end to end, would have 
reached from Chicago to Buffalo. The 
question of supplies was also a tremendous 
one. Every day 1,680 tons of fresh water 
had to be brought from eighty to one 
hundred miles over the desert. 

As the work progressed it took on new 
speed. During one period the trestle 
crew rammed home the piles so fast that 
an average of 1,140 feet of roadbed a da 
was completed. At this rate, in his 
working lifetime, Hood could build a 
continuous trestle from San Francisco 
to New York. On November 13th, 1903, 
the tracks from the east and west met 
in the center of the lake, and the director 
of operations had won another spectacular 
victory over the barriers of nature. 

The ideas which Hood has contributed 
to engineering achievement would make 
a list of no little length. In constructing 
the Dumbarton cut-off across lower San 
Francisco Bay—a piece of work that 
eliminated a freight haul of thirty-five 
miles—he found that the deep, swift 
current made it prohibitively expensive to 
put in the usual “false work" for the 
support of spans in construction. 

“All right! Well build them near 
shore and float them out," he announced. 

'The fact that such a thing had never 
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been attempted before evoked the cus- 
tomary chorus of incredulity. 

While he was building six 250-foot 
spans on temporary cribbing near shore, 

ood ordered a ponderous old ferryboat 
cut in halves and planked up so that it 
would float a heavy load. As each span 
was ready the elongated ferryboat was 
run under it on a rising tide. When it 
was once picked up free it was floated 
between the piers waiting in the bay to 
receive it. Then the sea cocks of the 
ferryboat were opened, and the craft 
allowed to settle until the spans had 
dropped firmly into place. 

I have never mentioned William 
Hood's name to one of his friends or 
associates without some reference being 
made almost immediately to his phe- 
nomenal memory. Once Hood has passed 
over a stretch of country it is photo- 
graphed permanently on his brain. 
len, twenty, or thirty years later he is 
able to describe every topographical 
feature, ridge, outcrop, stream bed or bit 
of vegetation, as vividly as if it were 
spread out before him. 


NoT long ago Hood sent one of his 
engineers out to cover a certain section 
of the Tehachepis, where reconstruction 
work was planned, and to send in a report 
classifying the minerals that he found. 
In due time the requested document 
reached the chief engineer. 

In his letter of acknowledgment Hood 
wrote: 

*[ notice that your report fails to 
mention a small outcropping of limestone 
which occurs"—and he proceeded to 
orient its location from landmarks. 

The engineer went to the indicated 
spot and found the formation exactly as 
his chief had described it. 

* Naturally I supposed that the chief 
had been making a recent inspection 
tour of the territory," the engineer told 
some of his friends. “Imagine my sur- 
prise when I learned later that he had 
not been over the territory since 1875, 
when he built the loop." 

On another occasion two engineers 
forwarded to the main office a plan for 
the relocation of a section of road on 
Dragoon Summit, Arizona. Hood's letter 

assing on the plan suggested that it would 
be better if the track kept to the left side 
of the canyon near a certain designated 
station, and directly opposite an old stone 
corral. 3 

* An old stone corral!" exclaimed one 
of the engineers. “I’ve been all over 
the land there, and I never saw anything 
of the sort. Did you?" 

“No, but if Mr. Hood says: it's there; 
why, it's there," replied his associate. 

fter a careful examination the two 
men found the almost obliterated remains 
of the corral. lt was in the exact spot 
stated by the chief engineer, who had not 
visited the scene in 25 years. 

This photographic memory has been 
invaluable to Hood in his work as a 
location engineer—a branch of the pro- 
fession in which he is generally conceded 
to have no peer. Moreover, he keeps his 
mental photograph gallery up to date by 
sravelline- susaally on foot—over every 
square mile of territory through which a 
new line is to be built. The duties of a 
chief engineer are not popularly supposed 
to include this particular practice; but 


Some Amazing Jumps 
To Big Earnings 


And the Secret That Does It 


MAN who had never earned 
more than $60 a month sud- 
denly jumped his earnings to 

many times that amount. 

Another man whose income had 
been less than $1,000 a year, stepped 
to a position that brought him a five- 
figure income. 

Still another man had worked for 
years in a railway job at small pay, 
and then astonished everyone by tak- 
ing his place in the ranks of the big 
money makers. 

So quickly did these amazing trans- 
formations from small pay to big 
money take place that they appear 
incredible. Almost over 
night these men left be- 
hind them the drudgery of 
low pay, routine jobs for 
careers of fascinating 
work, independence and 
rich financial rewards. It 
seems as if nothing short 
of the magic of an Alad- 
din’s lamp could bring 
such sudden good fortune. 

Perhaps you will say 


learn the secrets of Selling 
that their sudden jumps to 
big earnings date. 

You nfay think, as many 
do, that the highly-paid 
Stars in the field of Sales- 
manship are "born" to 
their calling — that the 
ability to sell is a-natural 
gift. 'Then you will be sur- 
prised. to learn that the 
men whose earnings have 


been quoted had no special Earned $524 in two weeks 
qualifications for Sales- “1 had never earned 
manship. In fact, hun- More than $60 a month; 


dreds of cases could be 
cited of men who came 
from all walks of life, from 
all fields of work — men 
who had been clerks, book- 
keepers, mechanics, farmhands, etc., and 
who today are Star Salesmen, earning 
greater incomes than they had ever hoped 
lo attain. 


What Makes a $10,000 a 


Year Star Salesman? 


If you had told these men that such 
brilliant success awaited them in the field 
of Selling, they would have laughed at you 
—they would have told you that it was ab- 
surd to think of their becoming Salesmen 
for they had never sold a dime’s worth of 
goods in their lives! 

And so it would have been if it had not 
been for the N. S. T. A. These letters 
stand for the National Salesmen's Train- 
ing Association, an organization of top- 
notch Salesmen and Sales Managers that 
has fitted hundreds of men for big Selling 


$306 
$218. You have done 
wonders for me.” 
GEO. W. KEARNS, 
107 Park Place, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


that these men represent 
those rare exceptions who 
seem destined to success— 
those favorites of fortune 


who every so often startle 
the average run of men with 


“After spending ten years in the 
railway mail service at salaries 


ranging from $900 to $1,600 a year, 
I decided it was necessary for me 
to make a change. . . . You recom- 
mended me for a ition with my 
present firm. . . . My earnings dur- 
ing the past thirty days were more 
than $1,000.” 


WARREN HARTLE, 


positions—has taken them from obscure 
places in the world and made Star Sales- 
men of them—has made it amazingly easy 
for them to earn bigger money than they 
had ever dreamed possible. How? 
Listen, you men who Sell, and vou 
men who had never had a day's Selling 
experience: There are certain fundamental 
rules and principles of Selling that every 


their whirlwind rise to the top. 


But nowcomesthe most 
amazing part of it all! 


What these men have 
done, hundreds of others 
have done, hundreds are 
doing today, and hundreds 
will do tomorrow. And you 
may be one of them! For 
now the same opportunity 
that put these men into 
the big money class is 
open to you! In the next 
five minutes you can take 
the same first step that 
brought to them such ex- 
traordinary success. 


The Secret of Earning 
Big Money 

What is the secret of 
this amazing quick success? What is the mys- 
terious force that can lift men out of the 
rut and suddenly place them in the ranks of 
the big money makers? 

There is really no mystery about it. It is 
simply a matter of cold business fact. The 
"secret" that the men mentioned above dis- 
covered that the big money is in the Selling end 
of business—and t any man can quickly 
become a Star Salesman. 

And it was from the day they decided to 


Am Earning $92 a week 


“After six months of 
success as a Traveling 
Salesman in a ition 
secured through your 
Employment Bureau, I 
am earning $92 a week.” 

P. W. BROEDEL, 


726 Benedict Ave., 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 


4425 N. Robey St., Chicago. 


Star Salesman knows and uses. There is 
a way of doing everything that makes 
success easy and certain. There is a Science of Salesmanship. 

Once you know these fundamental rules and principles, 
you are qualified to take your place in the ranks of the Star 
Salesmen. And you can learn the Secrets of Selling in your 
spare time at home—in the odd moments that you now pass 
fruitlessly. If you are earning less than $10,000 a year, 
then read the following carefully. 


The Turning Point in Their Lives 


The success of the men quoted above—and the success of 
hundreds of others like them, proof of which can be had for 
the asking—dates from the day they mailed a coupon—a 
coupon just like the one shown at the bottom of this page. 
This coupon brought them, just as it will bring to you, an 
amazing story of the way to quick success in Salesmanship. 

Surely you owe it to yourself to at least examine the evi- 
dence. All that is required is to mail the coupon without 
delay. It will bring you, entirely free of cost, a fascinating 
Book on Salesmanship and the remarkable stories of the 
quick success of others, told in their own words. It will bring 
you convincing PROOF that you can become a Star Sales- 
man, in your spare time at home, regardless of your past ex- 

ence or what you are doing now. And you will see just 

w the Free Employment Service of the N.S. T. A. has helped 
others to splendid Selling positions and how it will do the 
same for you just as soon as you are qualified and ready. 

Mailing the coupon or writing may mean the turning 
point in your life as it has in the lives of so many others. 

Why not do it now while this matter is before you? 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. 23-A CHICAGO, ILL. 
National Salesmen's Training Association, Dept. 23-A, Chicago, I. 
Vithogt obligation on my part, send me your Free Salesmanship 


and Free f that ak. Star è 
tell me how the N. S. Free Employment Service will help mo 


o a selling position idend list of business lines with openings for 
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The Sport 


of Doers 


One of this country’s prominent physicians 
recently probed into the question why men 
smoke. 

He turned a deaf ear to glib prejudices and 
to accepted but half-thought-out notions. He 
based his conclusions upon a careful study of 
the use of tobacco by our men during the War. 

He diagnosed smoking as being clearly a 
diversion, which helped rather than interfered 
with a man's performance of his duty. 

Smoking is not a vicious practice but a 
happy sport. If it were not, this expert de- 
clares, men would long ago have begun taking 
“My Lady Nicotine” in the form of pills or 
tablets. 

A man lights up his pipe for a little relaxa- 
tion, not to interfere with but to improve his 
work. He feels in need of a moment’s let-up 
which will add to his power. 

Back he throws himself in the most com- 
fortable position in the old chair; he scratches 
his match slowly, carefully, not nervously; he 
lights up the fragrant weed in the old bowl not 

> in haste but lingeringly; 
he watches the smoke 
curl away from his lips 
with the same peculiar 
happiness with which 
he watched Babe Ruth 
knock a home run, and 
then— 
He plans how best 
to do what he has 
to do. 

A good smoke— 
a good sport. A 
good sport—a good 
doer, when things 
have to be done. 

Smoking is the 
sport of doers. 

Of course, a good 

smoke depends great- 
ly upon having just the right tobacco. 

We recommend Edgeworth to you as a 
tobacco that has pleased many but not all 
smokers. It may please you beyond words. 
It may not. 

Just send us your name and address on a 
postcard. If you feel like doing us a favor, 
send us also the name of the dealer to whom 
you will go for supplies, in case you like Edge- 
worth. We will send you without charge 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in flat cakes, 
cut into thin, moist slices. One slice rubbed 
between the hands fills the average pipe. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is simply the 
same tobacco, rubbed up, ready to go right 
into your pipe. 

You're likely to notice how nicely Edge- 
worth packs. That means that it burns evenly 
and freely. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 25 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 


cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & | 


Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 
by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. i 


| one else. 


Hood declared, when he took his present 
post, that he would never become a mere 
“office man,” that he would continue to 
go out in the field as long as he lived. He 
is still keeping his promise. 

In fifty years of railroad construction 
Hood has built up a reputation for 
fairness that has become symbolical in 
railroad circles throughout the whole 
West. Often when contractors have been 
dissatished with settlements or adjust- 
ments of railroad companies, the incipient 
quarrel has ended with the contractor’s 
saying: “If you will let William Hood 
pass on it, ri accept his verdict.” 

Straightforward himself to the point 
of bluntness, Hood expects the same 
sort of straightforwardness from every- 
Deceit is to him an unpardon- 
able sin. Once on the witness stand he 
was asked to give his opinion of a certain 
man’s veracity. 

“I would be reluctant to call him an 
intentional liar," he replied, “but I may 
say that the partition between his memory 
and his imagination has completely 
broken down.” 

Seventeen years ago, after a prolonged 
period of overwork, Hood found himself 
physically below par. 

“You need to get more exercise, to keep 
your mind off your work at least one day 
a week—and to give up smoking," his 
physician advised. 

Although he had been an inveterate 
smoker from the time he was nine years 
old, Hood tossed his cigar away, and has 
never smoked since. Then he began his 
practice of Sunday mountain climbs, 
packing a large camera, with which to 
keep his mind occupied. 


Hood has never been known to do 
anything by halves. Once he had started 
to take up photography as a recreation 
he set out to master the art. To-day he is 
among the best amateur photographers 
in America, both in color and in black 
and white. One of his discoveries upset 
all former beliefs with reference to the 
use of filters. He has reduced every factor 
of photography to so exact a science that 
each photograph he takes is practically 
perfect. His fancy runs particularly to 
wood scenes, landscapes, and natural 
light effects. 


EITHER the heat of summer nor the 

rain of winter interferes with his Sun- 
day excursions, although recently an in- 
ability to obtain perfect plates has caused 
him to leave his camera behind. 

“T have found that it is practicall 
impossible for a man to work too hard, 
provided that he takes one day a week 
for complete relaxation and outdoor 
exercise," Hood remarked to me. “A 
hobby will rest his mind, reasonable 
exercise will harden his body, and work 
will keep him young." 

“Keep him young?" 

“Surely! That's what work is for. 
Provided, of course, that a man is in- 
terested in what he's doing. A man who 
isn’t enthralled by -his work is badly in 
need of a change of job. I’ve seen more 
men age from idleness than from work— 
while dissatisfaction and worry will 
crumple them up quickly. The fellow 
who finds something he loves to do, 
and then does it as well as he can, has 
come pretty close to learning life's 
whole secret." 


"Don't Be an Easy Mark" 


(Continued from page 34) 


The boy's days were a queer medley. 
When he wasn't in school he was on the 
streets. Sometimes he sold papers. He 
always wanted to run things, so he bossed 
the little fellows who toadied to him, and 
licked the big bullies when they abused 
any of his small followers. He found that 
a fight in time saved nine; for the repu- 
tation he gained as a scrapper made the 
big bullies let him alone. 

At night, however, in what he calls 
his “threadbare little room,” the lonely 
boy used to cry himself to sleep, waiting 
for his father’s uncertain return. After 
one of these lonely nights, he saw in the 
morning papers the description of an 
unidentified man who had dropped 
dead on the street and had been taken 
to the morgue. The description fitted 
his father! The boy hadn’t even five 
cents for car fare, so he walked to the 


morgue. There he found his father’s 
body. 


T WASN’T long before he discovered 

that the lifeless body was the only thing 
his father had left. The Press Club at- 
tended to the funeral; and then, as the 
fourteen-year-old boy was penniless, they 
gave him a job as day steward. 

It was a job he didn’t like, so he began 
figuring how to get one that would suit 
him better. Like most boys, he was 


interested in sporting events, and he 
started a scrapbook of all the sporting 
records he could get hold of. For two 
years he kept this up, studying and 
memorizing the facts, until, when k got 
a chance to report some of the sporting 
events for the papers, he was so well 
informed that he was recognized as an 
authority. 

But he still was only a boy, alone in 
the world, craving something—he hardly 
knew what. He made up his mind after 
a while that the particular “what” he 
wanted most was California. 

He got as far as Omaha, almost fifteen 
hundred miles, riding every one of those 
miles on the "blind" ends of baggage 
cars, on the brake beams under trains, 
or on some other precarious perch. 

At Omaha he varied his program by 
selling peanuts and other stuff on immi- 
grant trains and by carrying newspapers. 
He told me about this as we sat in his 
New York office, or, rather, in one of his 
suite of offices. 

"[ was ragged, dirty, covered with 
vermin,” he said grimly. “I couldn't 
be clean! I had to sleep in any corner 
I could find. I had made some monéy 
as ‘peanut butcher’ on the trains; but 
gambled it away. I lost my money, 
lost my stock, lost my job. 

“I don't have to tell you all this; and I 


"Don't Be an Easy Mark,” by Mary B. MULLETT 


certainly don’t tell it because I am proud 
of it. But if you want to know a man— 
and if a man wants to know himself— 
you and he have got to have the whole 
picture. You won’t get him straight if 
you take just the pretty spots in his life 
and cover up the ugly ones. The thing I 
am proud of is that, having started out 
with almost nothing but ugliness, poverty 
and loneliness, for instance, have 
managed to put better things into the 
picture—success, friends and family. 

“When I finally reached San Francisco, 
I used to sell papers on the street where 
David Warfield was selling matches and 
giving imitations—there on the sidewalk— 
of Nat Goodwin and other actors. San 
Francisco was full of embryo geniuses 
at that time. 

" j've been asked why California sends 
out so many people who make good. 
Seems to me the answer is simple. The 
men and women who went to California 
in the early days must have had plenty 
of nerve, courage, initiative, —whatever 
pe want to call it—or they never would 

ave gone. 

“Then, too, life out there was free from 
the petty restrictions of life in the East. 
It was primitive in some ways, often hard 
and reckless. But it made a man strong 
physically, which counts a lot. And it 
taught him to take what he wanted and 
to fight for it, if he had to, in order to 
keep it. 


"HERES my own case: I wanted to get 
on thestage. I had no experience, but 
I went to Bartley Campbell, assured him 
I was an experienced actor, and he gave 
me a good part in ‘The White Slave.’ I 
think y pen d have got away with it too; 
but the rest of the company had fits all 
over the place when they discovered a green 
kid like me among their sacred ranks. 

* However, I got a place as call boy at 
ten dollars a week, aid that was my start 
in the theatre. I learned every line in the 
piece, moreover; and when Mr. Freeman, 
who had the réle of Natchez Jim, was 
suddenly taken sick, I put in a bid for 
the part. 

“For several years I played in the 
coast towns, often acting as manager also. 
When we were giving ‘The Shadows of a 
Great City,’ one of the actresses had 
her little girl with her, and the child used 
to play the róle of ‘Peanuts’ for which she 
received eight dollars a week. Later, in 


San Francisco, this same little girl ` 
roduced | 


was in the ballet when we 
*She,' founded on Rider Haggard's famous 
novel. The little girl was Maude Adams. 

“By the way," said Mf. Brady, “that 
production of ‘She’ had far-reaching con- 
sequences. Charles Frohman also drama- 
tized the book, and we came into conflict 
as a result of this. The final chapter in 
the controversy was not written for years; 
but when it came, it recorded that I had 
come out ahead. 

“My purpose was not one of revenge. 
It was to establish myself as a man who 
would fight back if necessary. Of course, 
I may be all wrong. I’m just telling you 
how I size things up. If Í hadn’t struck 
then—I’d have had to take other blows 
from other quarters. I’d have got the 
reputation of being an easy mark. 

*[ don't think anybody has a right to 
be an easy mark. It is demoralizing to 
other people. The small boy who is an 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


Supreme dessert aids, 
Vari-flavored fillings 
between fragile strips. 


ANOLA 


Sugar Wafers 


Feather-light squares 
sandwiching creamy 
chocolate-flavored filling. 


RAMONA 


Sugar Wafers 
Chocolate-flavored wafers 
with a creamy cocoanut- 
flavored center. Superb! 
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HEN meal- 

time sweets 
are in order, the 
appearance of the 
*]ightsome three" is 
a happy signal for 
renewed interest in 
beverages, ices, and 
fruitt-deeserts. 
There's something 
lacking when they 
Keep a 
supply in the pantry. 


are absent. 


Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package 
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A Big Raise 
in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, If You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others 
who doubled and trebled their 
salaries in a year’s time. You 
wondered how they did it. Was 
it a pull? Don't you think it. 
When a man is hired he gets 


paid for exactly what he does, 
there’s no sentiment in business. It’s 
preparing for the future and knowing 
what to do at the right time that 
doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very 
first time? You thought that you would 
never learn and then—all of a sudden 
you knew how, and said in surprise: 
“Why it’s a cinch if you know how.” 
It’s that way with most things, and get- 
ting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working 
hour, we can show you a sure way to 
success and big pay. A large number 
of men in each of the positions listed 
are enjoying their salaries because of 
our help—we want to help you. Make 
check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. 
Write or print your name on the coupon 
and send it in today. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. G-11 Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


American School of Correspondence, 
Dept. G-11 Chicago, lll. 


I want job checked — tell me how to get it. 


Architect 
$5,000 to $15,000 


wyer 
A $5,000 to $15,000 
Building Contractor 


Mechanical Engineer 
Shop Superintendent 
jen 
FS 65.09 to $1,000 
loyment Manager 
$4,000 to $10,000 


er 
to $15,000 
Structural Engineer 
$4,000 to 


,000 to $15, 
M Certified Publie Ac- 
countant $7,000 to $15,000 
Accountant & Auditor 
to $7,000 
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| easy mark simply makes bullies out of 
| other boys. They know he won't hit 
, back, and that knowledge tempts them 
| to browbeat him. He will always be 
| cuffed about. It’s the same way in 
| business. The man who is a coward 
| makes business bullies out of other men. 
The man who strikes back helps to make 
the fight a square one for everybody. 
Anyhow, that’s the way it seems to me.” 
| “You certainly ought to know some- 
| thing about it,” I said. 
“You mean because of my connection 
with the prize-ring?" he asked. 
"Yes, you made a few champions, 
didn't you?” 
"Two: Corbett and Jeffries. And I 
knew them all. But that's different. 
| It isn't fighting for your rights, or for a 
principle, or for anything except a title. 
And one queer thing about prize-fghting 
is that the minute a man gets the title 
he doesn't want to fight to keep it. I've 
| seen it over and over again. A champion 
will duck and stall and side-step, rather 
than meet a challenger who may rob him 
| of his championship. 

“The man who has nothing to lose 
and everything to gain will literally hound 
the champion—who feels that he has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain— 
into fighting him. When John L. Sullivan 
was champion, I advised Corbett to let 
him alone. Sullivan probably would have 
thought he was being guyed if anybody 
had told him he used psychology to win 
his fight, but it was just what he did. He 
used to stand in the ring and try to scare 
his opponent by scowling at him; and 
as a matter of fact, he used to succeed 
most of the time. 

* But Corbett had boxed with him once 
at a club in San Francisco—both of them 
| wearing dress suits! And Jim wasn't a bit 

afraid of the champion. Later, Sullivan 
‘and Charles Mitchell were bally-ragging 
| each other in the papers, Mitchell trying 
to get Sullivan to fight him. It looked 
as if all the fighting would be done on 
paper, when Sullivan surprised everybody 
by announcing that he would enter the 
ring for ten thousand dollars a side, the 
| winner to get the whole purse. 

“Corbett was then playing with me in 

Boston. Sullivan had said that a fourth 
| of the money was to be deposited with 
, the New York ‘World.’ So I hopped on 

a train to New York, deposited the 
| money with the sporting editor of the 

‘World’ before anybody else got there, 

and so made Corbett the challenger, 
| to the great disgust of Mitchell and of 
Frank P. Slavin, who also wanted to 
meet Sullivan. 


| “THE story of that experience is a long 
one—and sometimes a mighty funny 

one. The fight was to be in September, 
| and during the summer Corbett played 
with me in ‘After Dark’ on the road. We 
used to advertise that he would meet 
two local fighters every night. At Phil- 
adelphia there was a big fellow, Mike 
Monahan, who was really a hard fighter. 
We managed to put hinr off until the last 
night of the engagement, when Corbett 
had to meet him or else be disgraced. He 
| did knock out Monahan, but injured his 
hand so badly in doing it that it became 
a problem how he was to keep up our pro- 
gram of nightly encounters with all comers. 
We discovered that: Connie McVey 


had a wonderful trick of letting himself 
be knocked out, with all the signs of a 
regular struggle, but without damage 
to himself or to Corbett’s injured hand. 
So we would send Connie ahead and he 
would meet us at every stopping place, 
always under a different name. 

“We had to make this tour in order to 
get the money necessary for training and 
other expenses for the match with 
Sullivan. And Connie enabled us to do 
it without having Corbett broken down 
in the process. 


“CORBETT was a type of prize-fighter 
that was new in those days: a clean- 
living, intelligent chap who had been a 
bank employee in Nevada. Our training 
quarters were kept free of the usual 
hangers-on and we were ridiculed for 
our ‘swell’ notions. But they worked! 
When we reached New Orleans, where 
the match was to take place, the betting 
was five to one against Corbett. Every- 
body thought that Sullivan would scare 
him blue, just as he had scared other men. 
But Jim kad sized up his man exactly. 
He knew Sullivan—mind, soul, and body! 
And he hadn’t a doubt of the outcome. 

“Sullivan, like most prize-fighters, was 
very superstitious. Among other things 
he believed that a certain corner of the 
ring was his lucky corner. So when his 
manager and I tossed a coin just before the 
fight to see who should choose corners, and 
l won the toss, I immediately picked 
Sullivan’s lucky corner for Corbett! Then 
rushing upstairs, I shouted: 

“Weve got the lucky corner! We've 
got the lucky corner! 

“They thought I was just crazy with 
excitement; but I knew that Sullivan 
could hear me, and I was doing it for the 
psychological effect on him. 

*He had another superstition, about 
it being unlucky to enter the ring first. 
I knew this, and I maneuvered so that he 
had to go in ahead of Corbett. The result 
was that he was scared before the fight 
even began. 

* As for Corbett, he was as cool and 
confident a man as I ever saw. When he 
ducked Sullivan's first punch ‘and the 
crowd began yelling at him not to run 
away, he stopped, held up his hand to 
the audience, and said reassuringly: 

"Wait a minute! zu wait a minute!" 

“The cool nerve of it simply paralyzed 
Sullivan. Corbett told me at the end of 
the second round that he could finish the 
fight in the next; but I begged him not 
to try. It went twenty-one rounds. But 
it is a fact that he could have beaten 
Sullivan in three. 

“T suppose that my connection with 
prize-fghting is another thing which 
some people would try to keep in the 
background, if it existed in their own 
career. I won’t do that. In the first 
place, I think I helped to make the 
sport a more decent one. In the second 
place, it 7s part of my experience; and a 
man is the sum of all his experience. 

* Even while I was managing Corbett, 
I was also producing plays occasionally, 
and I finally severed my connection 
with the ring and devoted all my energies 
to theatrical work. Later, when I saw 
a chance to make Jeffries the champion, 
I went back to the game temporarily for 
that purpose. 

But that is all in the past. Now I have 
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“Try My Grouch Killer” 


You'll find a lot of good nature packed away in a tin of 
VELVET. “Canned Sunshine," one smoker called it. 
And no wonder! For VELVET is the very finest Ken- 


tucky Burley Tobacco, ripened in the open sunshine, then 
cured and matured for two years in wooden hogsheads. 


At the finish there isn't any harshness— just mellow 
smoothness. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 


America’s smoothest smoke 
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At stationers and stores 
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American 
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| of that type. 


my hands full with theatrical and moving 
picture activities, and I've had my share 
of successes. One play alone, ‘Way 
down East, has made a million dollars, 


| and isn't through yet. I recently received 


one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars for the moving picture rights 
alone. The theatrical business is a big 
game, with plenty of opportunity in it 
for any fighting man." 

* For instance?" I asked. 

* Well, some of the most successful 


| plays lve produced would have been 


failures if I hadn't fought for them. 
The show business is a curious one. The 
public is your customer; but people 
can't take a look at what you want to 
sell them and then decide whether they 
want to buy it. They have to pay even 
to see it. So they don't like to put up 
their money until somebody else has 
looked the thing over and assured 
them that it is good. 


"T Uis preliminary looking over is 
done by the dramatic critics; and the 
trouble with most dramatic criticism 
is that it is an expression of what one 
man likes or dislikes. He may not like 
melodrama, so he roasts a play which is 
But there are thousands 
of people who do like melodrama. If the 
manager has enough faith, patience, 
courage, and capital, he can keep the 
going until the people who do see 
like it have had a chance to tell 
others to go and see it. But it takes 
both courage and cash to do that. 
“When T produced ‘The Man of the 


| Hour’ the critics condemned it in chorus. 


| critics. 


| Riley 
‘in his grave! Well, it just happened that 


Yet, that piece ran over a year and made 
four hundred thousand dollars. Then 
there was ' Bought and Paid For,' one of 


| the biggest hits of recent years. It made 


close to half a million dollars. Both 
those plays, when they were first pro- 
duced, were roasted unmercifully by the 
If I had accepted their verdict, 
I'd have taken the plays off at the end 
of a week. Any manager can tell you a 
whole string of these stories. 

“Some years ago I produced a play 
called *Home Again, which was made 
out of James Whitcomb Riley's poems, 
bringing in the characters which he made 
famous. One of the critics said that if 
could see the play he would turn 


the play had been made before Riley's 


| death, with his coóperation, and had 


been produced under his supervision at a 
‘Riley Week’ celebration in Indianapolis. 
I used the very scenery which had been 
made for that production. These facts 
were communicated to the critic who had 
said that the play would make Riley turn 
in his grave—but he never printed them. 

“T think that the critics are, as a rule, 
sincere in telling what they like; but it 
has been proved over and over again that 


| their individual preferences don't always 


agree with what the public likes.” 
* What does the public like?" I asked. 
“The American public likes youth, 
for one thing. Youth and beauty! And 
it likes action. It not only likes it; 


it demands it. Americans want some- 
thing doing every minute. English and 
French audiences will stand for leisurely 
plays with long conversations. Americans 
won't. They want rapid-fire dialogue— 
crisp, crackling, touch-and-go. They like 
a rapid tempo, plenty of movement. 

"And they want novelty, change, 
something different. They like new stage 
settings, for instance. 

“And this love of change extends even 
to the actors and actresses. The American 
public is not loyal to old favorites, as is 
the case with audiences abroad. They 
want the latest star, the newest dancer, 
the ‘coming comedian.’ 

"[ want to qualify that indictment 
somewhat," Mr. Brady said, checking 
himself. “It does not apply in all parts 
of the country. Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, New Orleans, Minneapolis, and 
other cities of that class, are loyal to their 
old favorites. To a certam extent, 
Chicago is. But the large Eastern cities— 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia—de- 
mand new faces, new talents. 

"Another thing that the Americans 
like is to laugh. Any play that is full of 
laughs is sure to succeed. However, there 
is a kind of play which is better even 
than the one which is full of laughs. It 
is the play in which tears dissolve into 
laughter, and laughter melts into tears. 
There is no doubt that people like to cry— 
if the crying ends in smiling. 

“The quality that people like best in 
an actor or an actress is personality. 1 
suppose every theatrical manager in the 
country has said that a hundred times. 
But we have to keep on repeating it, 
because it is true. number of years 
ago I happened to see a play in which one 
of the minor parts was taken by a big, 
likable boy, who attracted my attention 
because it seemed to me that he fairly 
oozed personality. To try him out I 
gave him a rather better part in one of 
my companies, at a salary of thirty-five 
dollars a week—I think he had been 
getting ten. He did well, so I gave him 
a good part where his personality had a 
real chance. Inside d awe weeks, you 
couldn't keep the women and girls away 
from the theatre! His personality had 
won. And itis still winning, for that big boy 
was none other than Douglas Fairbanks. 


* ANYONE who is familiar with the the- 

atre knows that three fourths of our 
successful stars were ‘made,’ in the first 
place, by being lucky enough to get into 
a play which brought out their special 
ability, or their personality, in a strikin 
way. ‘The Music Master’ made David 
Warfield; ‘Within the Law’ made ge 
Cowl; ‘The Great Divide? made Mar- 
garet Anglin; ‘Captain Jinks’ made Ethel 
Barrymore—and so on and on indefinitely. 
Only recently, after years of struggle, 
‘Lightnin’’ has made Frock Bacon, and 
‘Abraham Lincoln’ has made Frank Mc- 
Glynn. 

“That is another peculiarity of the 
American public. It Mikes to get onto 
the band wagon of the candidate who has 
made a smashing hit.” 


YOU'LL hardly believe it, but “Birds Are as Queer as Folks" 
is the title of an article next month by Samuel A. Derieux. 
Let him introduce you to '*Pop," a model father, and to ‘Mom, ” 
an emancipated female, and numberless other queer birds. 
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Has anyone ever told you that, in one respect, you 
are as rich as Rockefeller—as well off as Schwab and 
J. P. Morgan? Well—you are. 


When you were born Nature deposited to your credit 
in the Bank of Life a great big ample capital of—TIME. 


You have all the Time there is—twenty-four hours 
each day. In that one thing, you’re as rich as the 
wealthiest man in the world. 


And mark well, you can exchange Time for Money, 
but all the wealth in the world won't buy one additional 
second for a man. If it would, billionaires would be 
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bit of your time added to their span of life. 


You can trade your Time for anything the world holds. 


If TN want Money—Success— just invest a little of 
your Time properly and the reward is yours. 


A few of the spare evening hours, now idled or 
wasted away, will bring you back cashable knowledge 
—Specialized Training. You can easily acquire these 
things that bring you more money and human hands 
can't take them away from you. 


No sensible man aspires to be enormously wealthy. 


But every fellow who has a drop of real, red blood, 
and is concerned for the comfort and well being of 
those near and dear to him, does want to progress— 
make enough money to be independent. 


Ex-President Taft said to me one night at dinner, 
“The men you serve are in earnest.” 


Certainly they are. They have to be earnest in 
their desire to progress before they ever get in touch 
with us. And only the man who is earnestly desirous 
of exchanging a little of his spare Time for a greater 
Success ever gets his name on our rolls. 


The old business idea was to judge a man's ability 
by the number of gray hairs in his head. Experience 


was then gained only through the actual doing of things 
over a long period of years. 
The new way—the modern way—judges a man by 


what's in his head—not by the color of his hair or the 
length of his beard. 


This is owing to the fact that Specialized Training 
gives you quickly theboiled-down, worth-whileexperience 
of other men. In a few months of training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method you can assimilate and be 
ready to use the knowledge that it formerly took years 
to acquire. 

LaSalle Extension University has given two hundred 
and fifty thousand men the short cut to the kinds of 
Specialized Training which command big salaries. 


Listen to this report —(hundreds like it come to us 
every day): "Salary raised 600%.” Did that man invest 
his Time wisely when he took up LaSalle training? 

Another member reports: “My investment in LaSalle 
Training pays me 2500% a year." 


And it isn't work. Once you begin investing Time 
this way, you'll find it the most fascinating thing in the 
world, simply because the actual study is alive and 
interesting and the increased earning results it brings 
are so large and immediate. 


Your Time belongs to you and what you do with it 
is none of my business. 

But 1 do know and say that LaSalle can make you 
what you want to be if you’ll give us a little of your 


Time and follow the two hundred and fifty thousand 
leaders who have blazed the way for you. 


Write today. Tomorrow means never. 


President LaSalle Extension University, of Chicago, Illinois 
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The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
THE UNITED STATES MAIL MAKES IT POSSIBLE 


The day of vain regrets for educational opportuni- 
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ambitious men who have found success the LaSalle way, 


GET MEASURED FOR MORE PAY 


Here lies Opportunity. It needs only action on your 
part to turn it into Money. Study the list of courses 
and service on the coupon below. Check with an X 


regarding the LaSalle Problem Method of business 
training, also the book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One," which of itself is worth real money. 


Getting in touch with LaSalle is nothing more or 
less than getting measured for more pay.. Are you 
ready? 
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l' LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 133-R Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 
below. Also a copy of your book, " Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 
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for instance— 


J. OGDEN ARMOUR says: 
“I want men to come to me 
with a decision, not for a decision." 
And 390 LaSalle trained men are 
doing their own thinking in the | 
ARMOUR plants today. 
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with many of the largest corpo- 
rationssuchas STANDARD OIL 
CO., PENNSYLVANIA SYS- 
TEM, FORD MOTOR CO,, IN- 
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etc. In big corporations and small 
institutions—villages and cities— 
all over America, men are turning 
ambition into money by utilizing 
the short cuts which LaSalle 
training offers. Can you afford | 
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some new men and a foreman,” he said 
one day. “Got anything to do up there? 
Want to come?" 

“You know it. I need a manicure and 
a marcel," declared Chuck. 

Dennis grinned at him. 

“We can go to-morrow. We'll delegate 
one of the men to act in your place, and 
Williams can run the rest of it. We'll 
bring the men back with us. I want to 
see them myself before we hire them. I 
don't want any of Roderiguez's friends." 


RRIVED in Los Angeles and regis- 

tered at a hotel, Dennis said: 

“TIl go see Swanson about my men 
right away, Chuck. It may take him 
forty-eight hours to collect what I want. 
What are you doing?" 

"I'm having a Turkish bath, a shave, 
a hair-cut. I'm goin’ to treat myself like 
a bloomin’ Roman." he answered. 

They did not meet again until night, 
when they ordered themselves an ex- 
tremely good dinner and sat smoking un- 
til the dining-room was almost empty. 

“What do you say to a show, Dennis? 
I looked over the list. Vaudeville and 
movies and, 'Due to the energy and enter- 

rise of Mr. Salasco, The Proxy Hus- 
band," ' a farce by Mike Rock is being en- 
joyed in Los Angeles at the same time it 
is being produced in New York.' ” 

“It’s all one to me," smiled Dennis. 

The curtain rose on “The Proxy Hus- 
band," which was certainly no exception 
to Dennis's statement that “the shows are 
such darned nonsense." But the thing 
was well played, the idea a fresh one. 

“Where did they get hold of that crazy 
idea, do you suppose?" Chuck asked.; 

“Can’t imagine." 

"You don't suppose there is such a 
thing, do you?" 

“Marriage like that? 

not.” 
“Well, you do have to hand it to these 
fellows who turn out these shows. Must 
T some trick to think up an idea like 
that.” 

The next morning at breakfast Chuck 
was looking over the morning paper, 
while Dennis ate and considered his plans 
for the day. 

“Jupiter! 
Chuck. 


No, of course 


Here’s news!” exclaimed 


“The marriage of Miss Marcia Livingston, 
the heiress to the great Livingston estate, to Mr. 
Clarke Jessup, of New York, will be consum- 
mated on December 27th of this winter. [t is 
estimated that the joint fortune of these two 
young people will approximate fifty millions. 

“Miss Livingston has long been noted for 
her interest in the theatre. her little playhouse 
being one of New York's choicest attractions. 
Her beauty and her wealth have made her a 
conspicuous figure in New York society since 
her début some years ago. 

“Mr. Clarke Jessup is a club man and sports- 
man. He is sole heir of his father, Hamilton 
Jessup, the oil magnate. Mr. Jessup is a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Cluby the Union Club, 
the University Club, and Piping Rock, etc., etc.” 


“Why should that interest me?” asked 
Dennis lazily. 


Married? 


(Continued from page 47) 


“It means you've got a new boss." 

“You don’t think he’d take the man- 
agement of the estate away from Judge 
Tracey?” said Dennis, awake now. 

“Why not? Have a look at him,” said 
Chuck as he passed the paper, which con- 
tained a picture of the happy pair, over 
to Dennis. 

After a moment Dennis said thought- 
fully: “I’m going to write the Judge about 
that newspaper story." 

Dennis composed and tore up several 
letters, before he accomplished one. What 
he finally wrote to the judge was as follows: 


My DEAR JUDGE: I came up to Los An- 
geles yesterday on some ranch business, and I 
see by the morning papers here that Miss 
Livingston is going to be married. I feel 
pretty anxious about what effect that may have 
on Santa Rosa. As you know, I’ve put in ten 
of the best years of my life there. and I'd 
rather run that ranch than own New York 
City; but if this Mr. Clarke Jessup is going to 
take over the running of Santa Rosa, my res'u- 
nation will be in your hands at once. I don't 
know a thing about the man. and he may be 
all right, but from what the newspapers sav 
about him, and the way he looks in the pic- 
ture, I have a feeling that we wouldn't get 
along very well. You’ve given me so much 
freedom, and trusted me with so much re- 
sponsibility, that I know I cou!dn't accom- 
modate myself to anything less. 

This may be a false alarm, Judge, on my 
part. but I want you to know just how I stand 
on it. Pd appreciate a letter from you about 
the matte. 

With the most cordial regards to you, I am 

Most truly, DENNIS SHAWN. 


Chuck did his best to persuade him that 
his fears might be groundless, but the 
Irish have ever their ups and downs, and 
Dennis went back to Santa Rosa deeply 
depressed by his vision of a future spent 


elsewhere. 
CHAPTER X 


I WAS of necessity ten days before 
Judge Tracey's letter lifted the gloom 
that immersed Dennis Shawn. Durin 
that time Chuck's pranks scarcely raise 
a smile, and Williams's repeated philoso- 
phy of "what is, was to be" brought no 
least comfort. 
The judge wrote: 


My Dear Dennis: Your letter in regard to 
Miss Livinyston’s marriage came to-day, and 
I hasten to assure you that [ have already 
gone into the matter of the management of 
Santa Rosa with her, and I have her positive 
assurance that Mr. Jessup is not to interfere. 

Is there any more excitement out there? 
Your letters with their spies and false heiresses 
do much to relieve the tedium of my days. 

I am thinking a little of coming out to Santa 
Rosa this winter. 

With cordial regards, HORACE TRACEY. 


It was some weeks after the judge’s re- 
assuring letter, that Chuck reported the 
Sefiorita Padrasso was ill and in her bed. 
He had not been admitted, and when he 
asked the maid if the doctor had been 
called she replied that the old lady refused 
to see him. 

Dennis went over with offers of assist- 
ance, with flowers from his garden. He 
sent her an urgent message that she let 


him bring the doctor. The maid appeared 
anxious about her, but when Dennis sug- 
gested a trained nurse from Los Angeles, 
she said she knew the senorita would not 
have her about. 

The old lady’s voice summoned the 
woman, and Dennis followed her to the 
door. The señorita looked like a mummy, 
set up among her pillows. 


“Dennis Shawn, I shall not die yet.” 
she said. 
"Not you. You’re good for many a 


year yet, Senorita,” he answered heartily. 
But he left with an anxious face. He 
decided to report to Judge Tracey. He 
had always suspected that there was a 
pact between him and the senorita as to 
the disposal of her ranch. 
He wired: 


Señorita Padrasso very ill. What arrange- 
ments have you about her ranch? D.S. 


The judge answered immediately: 


No arrangement. Offer her any amount. 
Keep her condition secret, if possible. H. T. 


DENNIS was reluctant to intrude upon 
the old woman, but he felt it to be 
his duty to his employers, so he induced 
the maid to take hin to the senorita’s 
bedside. She looked about the same, 
save that her eyes were filled with on- 
coming death. 

“Senorita, won't you let me bring you a 
doctor?" he begged. 

“No.” 

“A trained nurse, then, to make you 
comfortable?” 

“No.” 

“Will you forgive meif lask you a busi- 
ness question?’ 

The old eyes stared at him, and he fan- 
cied they held a glimmer of amusement. 

“What do you intend to do with your 
ranch, in case of your death?” 

She made no answer. 

“I'm authorized to offer you any 
amount you name, if you will sell to the 
Livingston estate. you understand 
me?” 

She nodded. 

“Will you sell it to us, Señorita?” 

She shook her head. 

“You have some agreement with the 
East and West,” he persisted. 

Again she shook her head. 

“But you have no heir, Senorita. 
you leave it to your maid?” 

“No.” 

“I dislike to trouble you with it now, 
but you can see that my duty requires 
it— 

She seemed to gather all her strength 
to speak. 

"| will sell for five thousand dollars, 
that sum to be given my maid; but I will 
sell only to a member of the Livingston 
family." : 

* But, Senorita, the only member of the 
family is in New York,” he protested. 

“Let her come here." 

“But it will take five—six days—" he 
began. 

"[ will live until she comes," 
woman said. 


Will 


the old 
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How Did Colus Discover America? 


Columbus was not a happy-go-lucky adventurer. He 
was fired by the spirit of discovery, the spirit of research. 


A man who engages in research never knows what he 
will discover. So it was with Columbus. He dis- 
covered among other things the variation of the compass 
needle, He opened up an entirely new continent: 
He was the first to acquaint Európe with the strange 
new people, animals and riches of the western world. 
He conducted research on a large scale. 


There is a greater similarity between Columbus’ 
voyage of discovery and laboratory research than may 
be supposed. The man in the laboratory who tries to 
discover the “why” of things is a Columbus. He 
substitutes facts, knowledge, for guesses and plausible 
theories. And, like Columbus, who observed strange 
deflections of the compass needle, he discovers phe- 
nomena undreamed of before. 


Every investigation conducted in the Research Labora- 
tories of the General Electric Company at Schenectady, 
New York, is a voyage of discovery. Where. will it 
end? What will be disclosed? No man can tell. But 
year in and year out the very constitution of matter is 
studied, and new principles are revealed that make the 
world a better place to live in. 


The modern vacuum and gas-filled tungsten lamps, 
which give three and four times as much light for the 
same money as the old carbon filament lamps, were 
developed when the scientists in the Research Labora- 
tories tried to find out why 
tungsten could not be handled 
like other metals and what 


MAZDA 


were the conditions under which hot filaments glowed 
in the best vacuum that could be produced in a glass 
bulb. The world was enriched by new facts, new 
knowledge. And the commercial product was the 
cheapest light thus far produced. 


It is not a purely business purpose that dominates the 
Research Laboratories, but the spirit of inquiry, the 
desire to increase human knowledge. Yet commer- 
cially valuable results always foliow when research is 
thus conducted. 


Through MAZDA Service the lamp industry learns of the 


* work done in the Research Laboratories when it has a 


commercialapplication, And through MAZDA Service the 
Research Laboratories at Schenectady learn of discover- 
ies of possible value made in other institutions and of the 
technical difficulties encountered by lamp manufacturers. 
So, MAZDA Service is both a collector and distributor of 
information. It has its nerves in laboratories where 
lighting is studied and in factories where lamps are 
made. When a new discovery is made either in the 
Research Laboratories at Schenectady or elsewhere, the 
industry is sure to benefit by it through MAZDA Service. 


There is only one MAZDA Service, but there is more than 
one manufacturer of MAZDA lamps. Hence a lamp is 
marked MAZDA because its manufacturer is entitled to 
receive the benefit of MAZDA Service, which is centered 
in the Research Laboratories at Schenectady. 


MAZDA, then, is a Research Service Mark. It stands 
for progress made by scien- 
tific research in the Labora- 
tories at Schenectady. 


THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 


1 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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“But, Señorita, your strength may give 
out, it: may be impossible for Miss Liv 
ingSton to start at'once—" 

“I have spoken, Dennis Shawn. If she 
doés not come, the ranch goes to the East 
and West Railroad’ for the same sum.” 

Dennis, utterly discouraged, wired 
Judge Tracey. 
¢ Senorita. will sell for $5,000, that sum to be 
paid the maid, but she will sell only to Miss 
Livingston, in person. East and West gets 
it for same sum, if Miss Livingston does not 
come. "Think she is dying. Is there any way 
I could be made Miss Livingston's representa- 
tive, or what can you suggest? 

i DENNIS SHAWN. 

Chuck moved over to the Padrassos' 
to be on guard against East and. West 
representatives, and to help the maid. 
Dennis was in and out of the house every 
hour or so. 

"She isn't dead yet," Chuck said to 
him, ‘when they were waiting for the 
judge's answer. “I went in and sat with 

er for an hour. I thought she was asleep; 
but all at once I saw her eyes on me, so I 
began to hum that old favorite of hers, 
‘The Spanish Cavalier,’ and the old dear 
tried to nod her head in time. You know, 
Dennis, I'm awfully fond of the old thing," 
he added huskily. 

*So am I, and I think it is damnable 
not to let her die in peace. I would al- 
most let the East and West get the ranch.” 

The judge's telegram brought conster- 
nation. It said: 

Would you be willing to go through marriage 
by proxy with Miss Livingston, and represent 
her as her husband in deed of sale. arriage 
can be consummnated by contract and tele- 
phone. It would be merely a legal form, to 
be annulled at convenience of contracting par- 
ties later. Send me at once properly accred- 
ited power of attorney. Find. out if Señorita 
will agree to this, and wire. We are sending 
contract, special delivery. We will set hour of 
ceremony by telegram. H. T. 

Dennis and Chuck stared at each other. 

““The Proxy Husband!’” exclaimed 
the boy. 

Dennis stared at the paper. 

“The judge must have looked into the 
legality of this," he muttered. “But, 
good lord, I don't want to tie myself 


P What's the difference, since she guar- 
antees you a divorce? She's engaged to 
somebody else, you know; she isn't anx- 
ious to be tied up, either." 

Dennis nodded. 


WILLIAMS came in then, and they 
showed him the telegram with its 
extraordinary proposition. For some 
reason it amused him. But the other 
two were too excited to see anything 
humorous about it. 

The old lady groaned, and Chuck tip- 
toed to the door to look in at her. 

"Look here, Dennis, old man, if you 
mean to go through with this, you'll have 
to hurry. She hasn't got many more 
days,” the said. 

“Do you suppose she can understand 
what I say to her?" he asked anxiously. 

“T’ll stir her up a bit, she pays attention 
to me," Chuck said. 

They went into her room and Williams 
stood in the doorway. , She lay with 
closed eyes, and looked dead. . 

Chuck went over to her and laid his 
hand gently on hers. “Señorita mia, do 
you sleep?” he asked her. 


At first she showed no signs of life, but 
when he had repeated it several times, 
she looked at them. 

"Has Marcia come?" she framed the 
words slowly; her eyes on Dennis. ~ 

“No, she cannót get here—there is not 
time. If Marcia marries me, Dennis 
Shawn, will you sell to me as her hus- 
band?" .. 

She stared at him. 

*Marry—how?" she asked, showing 
that her mind was clear. 

“Jodee Tracey says she wal marry me 
by long distance telephone, here at your 
bedside, if you consent.” 

“Legal marriage?" 

“He evidently thinks so. He is a law- 
yer, you know. He must have looked up 
the legality.” : 

They waited a long time. They 
scarcely breathed. Surely she was dead 
now. There seemed to be no rise and fall 
of her breast at all. Then she opened her 
eyes again, as if coming back from a great 
distance. 

“I agree," she whispered. 

Dennis tiptoed out and sent a boy in 
haste with a telegram. 

Señorita agrees. So do I. Set earliest. hour 
possible for ceremony. Will keep you posted 
on her condition. D. S. 


HARROWING days began for the 
three men who watched Señorita 
Padrasso and waited for the contract. It 
came, was signed, witnessed and sent 
back. Again and again they thought she 
was gone. Dennis made out the deed of 
sale and wrote the check for five thousand 
dollars, made out to the maid, Gita 
Cavallero. Everything was in readiness; 
as soon as the ceremony was completed, 
it would not take five seconds, if only the 
woman had strength enough left to sign 
her name. The day that the contract 
should reach New York showed a change 
in the sick woman. When, occasionally, 
Dennis felt her pulse, it was very feeble. 
Once he wandered ‘out’ to the kitchen, 
where the old maid sat weeping. 

“Did the señorita ever see Miss Liv- 
ingston?"' he asked her. 

She thought for a little, and answered 
in Spanish. 

"Yes, when she is a little girl—she 
come to Santa Rosa. Senorita call her 
Little Fairy. She is beautiful, and she 
come every day to see Seforita. She 
make love to Seüorita." 

Dennis nodded. It was some remote 
affection for the girl which moved the old 
woman, then. But how strange that she 
had not made a will and deeded the ranch 
to her in the usual way? Why had she 
chosen this way, with its attendant melo- 
drama, to pass on her property? 

The telephone rang, and he rushed back 
into her room. Chuck held the receiver, 
and the bell had apparently not aroused 
her. Dennis took the telegram: 


Contract signed here. Have connection 
with Padrasso house for 5 P. M. Be ready for 
ceremony then. Thanks. H. T. 


* Another hour," groaned Chuck. 

“Go call the county clerk and tell him 
to be here at 4:45," said Dennis to Wil- 
liams. 

It seemed zons as they waited for those 
sixty minutes to pass. As the minute 
hand approached five-o® the big. clock, 
the strait-became almost unbearable. 


“As soon as the "phone rings, I'll begin 
trying to arouse her. I’ve got sherry here, 
if I can get her to drink it—” 

Cling-g-g! went the bell, and they all 
jumped with nervousness. : 

Dennis took up the receiver. 

“Padrasso ranch? Mr. Dennis Shawn 
wanted. Speaking? Well—go ahead, 
New York is calling.” 

“Wake, up Señorita! Just for a little 
while,” Chuck was urging her gently. 
“I want you to drink this, to the health of 
Dennis Shawn and his bride.” 

The old eyes fastened upon him. She 
heard his voice apparently. He repeated 
it; she nodded. Williams and the maid 
helped lift her up to drink the sherry 

“Quiet now—Dennis is about to be 
married." 

“Dennis?” said Judge Tracey. 

“Yes, Judge.” 

“Are you ready?" 

“Yes. Li 

"Have you witnesses there?" 

“Yes, English, Williams, and the maid. 
Wait—here comes the county clerk, also, 
to witness the deed of sale." 

"G Marcia is here with me. Jus- 
tice Allerton will perform the ceremony. 
We took out the license here. Here is the 
justice—” 

“Are you ready, Mr. Shawn?" a strange 
voice asked. i 

Yes." - . 

“Do you, Dennis Shawn, take Marcia 
Livingston to be your wedded wife?” 

“I do," said Dennis. 

“Do you, Marcia Livingston, take Den- 
nis Shawn to be your wedded husband?" 
nera pm ask her, and her reply: 

o. 

“Then I pronounce you man and wife,” 
he said. «Just a moment," he added. 

Then a clear voice came over the 
’phone: 

“This is awfully obliging of you, Mr. 
Dennis Shawn. ‘Thank you.” 

He hung up the receiver, and crossed to 
the señorita quickly. “Here is the deed 
of sale, Señorita, and here is the check. 
Are you strong enough to put your name 
to it here?" 

He had to repeat it several times before 
she understood. Then she nodded. They 
lifted her up, and by a prodigious force of 
will the ancient woman took the pen and 
wrote a large slanting signature to the 
deed. Then she sunk back, the pen falling 
away from her withered hand. 

She looked at Dennis with a smile in 
her eyes. l 

“Happiness—” she whispered. 

Then she died. 


MEANWHILE in Judge Tracey’s New 
York office, Mary Jane Paul was act- 
ing as bridesmaid to a very unwilling 
bride. Marcia had consented to the proxy 
marriage—which she called preposterous 
—only after the Judge had assured her 
it was merely a necessary formality to 
save the Santa Rosa. 

“The marriage need not be registered 
for six months,” he had explained. “And 
instead of registering it then, it can be 
annulled.” l 

When the ceremony was over, Marcia 
reached for the telephone receiver. ‘This 
is awfully obliging of you, Mr. Dennis 
Shawn,” she said. - ; 

“The rude thing!’ she added. ‘“He 
hung up." (To be continued) 
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rmell 


Takes the place of lath and plaster for walls, ceilings and partitions 


KWo o dt 
Board 


I can tell the“Triple-Sized” 
wallboard by this name 
“Cornell” on the edge 


Because I've constructed walls, ceilings and parti- 
tions with about every brand of wallboard on the 
market — and checked the results three or four years 
later — l've now adopted the rule of picking out 
Cornell Wood Board for every job. I find that Cornell 
doesn't warp or buckle because it is * Triple-Sized." 

Every man and woman I've worked for admires 
Cornell's handsome “Oatmeal” finish. 

My painter friends say that Cornell's * Mill-Primed " 
surface takes a perfect spread of paint or calcimine 
without priming. So they always figure to paint a 
Cornell job for less. 

Leading lumber dealers everywhere supply Cornell 
Wood Board. 


N 


Send for sample and Booklet 
No. 10 of Cornell Interiors 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 
General Offices, Chicago 


Cornell comes in neat dustproof pack- 
ages of 10 panels each; 8 lengths from 
6 to 16 ft.; two widths —“‘Comell 32"' 
for small rooms, ‘‘Cornell 48” for large 
rooms. 
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‘The One Who Taught Me My Most 


FIRST PRIZE 


“You Shall Not Steal" 


EARED in a poor girl's environ- 

ment, I grew up grieving because 

I was not able to buy the pretty 

trinkets, ribbons, and fussy little things 

so dear to a girl. At fourteen, I left school 

and took a position as office girl, my main 
duty being to stamp out-going mail. 

Though we purchased nampi in rolls, 
no stamp affixer was used. The stamp 
box was in my charge, and whenever 
more stamps were needed I had but to 
issue a requisition and the cashier bought 
a fresh supply. I took great pride in my 
little tin bos, keeping all the pennies for 
stamps bought for individual use in one 
compartment; no thought of ever taking 
these pennies came to me. 

Then one day a catalogue came to our 
home. The pictures of lace collars, blouses, 
and girlish accessories quite fascinated 
me. I looked it over and over again, until 
from some source, somehow, a thought 
came to me—a wicked idea: There were 
stamps at the office, plenty of them; 
nobody ever knew how many letters went 
out a day, how many stamps were used. 
What difference would it make if I did 
take a few? No one would know or care. 

At first, such small sums as fifty cents’ 
worth of stamps were all I took; then I 
increased them a little; soon I sent for 
things that cost a dollar, and two dollars. 
The stealing was simple: when sealing 
envelopes I would slip a few stamps into 
an empty envelope; later I would slip 
them into my stocking. 

One morning the oe at my desk 
sounded; in response I rushed to the 
manager’s office, and found myself con- 
fronted by the manager, who gave me one 
penetrating glance; then, going over to the 
door, he fastened the catch, and turning to 
me demanded that I take the stamps I 
had in my stocking and give them to him. 
Horrified, frightened, I attempted to deny 
that any were there; but at his command 
I raised my shabby little skirt, and the 
stamps—one-cent stamps—green as Christ- 
mas holly leaves, could be seen through 
the thin weave of the hose. Trembling, 
I reached down into the stocking, returned 
the stamps. In hurried, jumbled words 
I confessed my love for finery, pleaded in 
my childish way for mercy. 

Mercy was shown me, mercy I have 
never forgotten. This manager 1s the 
Man Who Taught Me My Most Valuable 
Lesson—* YOU SHALL NOT STEAL.” 
Though he might have dismissed me, 
he did nothing of the kind. To avoid 
suspicion, the catch in the door was 
unfastened, and the manager talked to 
me for fully an hour; talked to me as a 
father would to a child that had done 
wrong; told me of examples where petty 
larceny led to big thefts; questioned me, 
advised me; then sent me back to my 
work with a promise of a two-dollar raise 
that I might buy the things I longed for. 


Valuable Lesson 


I remained in my position for four 
months; I handled the stamps as usual; 
but never again did a stamp find its way 
into my stocking or my pocketbook. 

Gradually I worked my way up, until 
I am secretary to the manager himself. 
Never has there been another cause of 
distrust of me. I’ve handled bulk sums 
of money, have charged petty sums off 
books, where if desired I could have 
worked fraudulently; but such a thought 
never comes to me. v. Z. 


SECOND PRIZE 


The Man Who Told Me 
What to Read 


"D R." is my Sunday-school teacher. 
He taught me my most valuable 
lesson. I was only twenty, and spendin 
four nights a week at the church. 
organized young people's socials, was 
blackboard chalk-talk artist, was on about 
seven different executive positions, and 
taught a boys' class, too. 

he other three nights in the week I 
passed at a moving picture theatre, or at 
a girl friend's home, or at a dance. There 
I was, frittering away my time. 

“D. R.” caught hold of my arm one 
day. “Say, kid, did you ever read ‘ David 
Copperfield,’ ‘ Vanity Fair,’ ‘ Bleak House,’ 
or any of those books?” 


I confessed my ignorance of any one of 


em. 

“Well, look," he said in a friendly man- 
ner; * you'll never reach the grade of a 
writer of any kind, whether it be a reporter, 
an editor, an author, or what not, if you 
don't know the books that are supposed to 
be typical of the best English literature.” 

That hit me hard. Always I have had 
ambitions to become a wrrter—an adver- 
tisement writer I had preferred, and now 
he had "shot things cold.” 

I visited the library and took out 
“David Copperfield.” I did enjoy little 
David. Then I got “Bleak House,” and 
enjoyed that. ''Vanity Fair” was a joy 
to me. I studied the style of “The Lamp 
Lighter," and the “Tale of Two Cities." 
I barod Hugo’s “Ninety-Three.” I 
struggled through Thackeray's "Henry 
Esmond.” Then I dug into “Thaddeus 
of Warsaw." It was stiff; but 1 felt as 
though I had conquered something. 

I have resigned several of my positions 
at the church, and spend only one night 
every two weeks with my boys, instead 
of one every week. I have subscribed to 
the best magazines that money can buy. 

I have ten times more confidence in 
myself since I started to read. I feel that 
I am an equal of my college friend. I 
have learnt so many thousands of things 
I never knew before. Yet, if it hadn’t 
been for "D. R.,” I might have missed 
all these fine books and the fine train- 
ing I received by reading them. Yes, 
«D. R.” taught me my. most valuable 
lesson. F. C. 


th 


THIRD PRIZE 


Humanizing a Man-Hater 


Y MOTHER and father were never 
able to agree, and their married life 
was a riot of quarrelings. My mother 
constantly reiterated that her daughter 
was never going to be married, for men 
were absolutely bad; her husband had 
ruined her life, and no man was going to 
ruin her daughter's life. Unconsciously 
Iabsorbed my mother's theory that all men 
were bad, and I abhorred the other sex. 
When I was eighteen I took a secretarial 
course, at tbe conclusion of which I 
obtained a position. My employer's way 
of treating me, as though I were just 
another man, suited me exactly. At first 
when he said anything humorous or spoke 
of matters outside of business, I would 
eye him coldly, never answering him. 

At my first Christmas there he gave me 
a large box of candy. The deferential, 
fatherly way in which he gave it to me 
softened something within me. Never- 
theless, when one evening we had been 
working rather late he suggested that I 
go to dinner with him and one of the 
other men, I was angry and gave him a 
curt refusal. The next day he had a lit- 
tle talk with me, explaining that he had 
meant no discourtesy. The kind wa 
in which he made the explanation left 
within me a doubt as to whether all of 
my ideas on men and life were quite right. 
After that he seemed to make it a point 
to talk to me every.once in a while about 
matters of interest and gradually .we 
went into deeper topics. Slowly I began 
to see that life is pretty much what you 
make it; that your own outlook on life 
may make or mar you. Slowly I began 
to see that there were good men and 
women. Slowly I began to make friends 
with the others in the office. I took a 
Sunday-school class, and became inter- 
ested in the children. Slowly l learned 
how to get on with other people. I began 
to see light where before everything had 
been dark. 

To-day it is about eight years since I 
took that position. The change in me has 
been wonderful. I doubt if I shall ever 
make friends easily; but now, at least, I 
am practically human. There are now 
many people whom I love. I still have 
lots to learn—who hasn't? But I am 
learning fast. 

I know that my employer has no idea 
of what he has done for me. He merely 
thinks of me as an efficient secretary, a 
capable young woman with whom he can 
converse intelligently when the mood 
seizes him. He 1s a big man in his line; 
but I am glad that he took the time and 
trouble to have those talks with me, for 
he changed my outlook on life, and never 
again will I have that awful feeling that 
I might as well be dead, and that life is 
a farce—for life is good, “‘life is real, life 
is earnest, and the grave is not its goal." 

H. M. R. 
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1DGE BROTHERS 
BUSINESS CAR 


Its record for consistent and continuous 
economy has been steadily maintained 
over a period of years 


This is the reason for its constant growth 
in popularity 


The haulage cost is unusually low 


Dooce BROTHERS. DETROIT 


FS 
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GOODELL 
PRATT 


1500 GOOD TOOLS 


Mr Punch says: 


“Meet my big brother, 
Automatic Screw-Driver’ 


“I don’t care whether you're a full fledged 
carpenter, an apprentice, or a ‘home putterer,’ 
if you want to do first-class work, you’ve got 
to have first-class tools.” 

It’s a fact, men—and here’s one of the 
handiest first-class tools you ever put your 
two hands on. 

You push—that’s all; in goes the screw— 
tight as beeswax. Same idea when pulling 
out a screw—simply push the handle—out 
comes old screw quick as a wink! Can be 
used as a stationary screw-driver by setting 
theshifter knob at the star marked on ferrule. 


Member of a good family 

This Automatic Screw-Driver is one of the 
Goodell-Pratt 1500 Good Tools. And, like 
every other member of this Good Tool Family, 
it’sthe kind that makes a good workman proud 
of his tools and happy about the work they do. 

An old-fashioned stationary screw-driver 
is about as efficient compared with this auto- 
matic as a '*one-lung" motor is compared to a 
twin six. 

You need this Automatic Screw-Driver in 
your home. Your hardware dealer has it 
or can get it for you. Ask him about the 
Goodell-Pratt 1500 Good Tools. 

Write for FREE interestingillustrated booklet 


“The Housethat Jack Fixed." Itgivesyou a lot ofgood 
ideasabout keeping things ship-shape aroundthehome. 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY 


Greenfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


N 


Automatic 
Screw-Driver 
No. 111 
Price, $3.20 
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The Family's Money 


The Understanding 
Wife Who Has Been 


a Business Woman 
By M. H. S. 


HEN I was graduated from the 

university of one of the Mid- 

Western states six months ago, I 
was engaged. 

I was advised by all my friends, old 
and young, men and women, teachers and 
home-makers, to go home a year and 
learn from my mother how to keep house, 
so that I should make an efficient home- 
maker and successful wife. So much 
advice, all of the same tenor, almost 
convinced me that I would be untrue to 
my future husband if I did not devote the 
whole of that long year of waiting to 
baking, scrubbing, sewing, and fixing. 

Two weeks after getting out of school, 
however, where I had taken a course in 
journalism, I secured a position as editor, 
advertising manager, and circulation man- 
ager of a weekly newspaper in Texas, 
at a salary of fifty dollars a week. And 
I now maintain that, while I may not now 
know as much about the proper way to 
season a baked apple as I would if I 
had stayed at home without working, I 
have learned a great deal about home- 
making. s 


"THESE are just a few of the things I 


have learned: 


I. Dishwashing to me, after a hard day's 
work, is practically unendurable. I shall not 
ask my husbana to do the housework after a 
hard day's work. 

2. I used to think my mother spoiled my 
father by waiting on him when he came home 
from work. Now, when I get home, I can 
appreciate a little spoiling myself. 

3. Although fifty dollars a week is more 
money than I ever had to spend in my life, 
I find that I am much more careful with my 
check than I was with the one that came to me 
at college regularly every month. 

4. Icrave fancy sewing. I delight in the few 
hours that I have around the house, and I 
want to throw up my job every once in a while 
so I can embroider or do some other fool stunt 
that every woman wants to do. 

5. It is hard for me to go places at night, 
unless I am very much interested in the people 
there. I won't think my husband absolutely 
crazy, therefore, if when I want to go to a 
movie he feels like staying at home. 

6. If I had not worked, I should have ruined 
my eyes making fancy things for my hope box. 
As it is, I am buying very serviceable and 
pretty things which my husband will appreciate 
as much as those tedious things my friends 
have toiled over. 

. Ihave made friends with everyone in town, 
fiie learned to disregard their disagreeable 
eccentricities, and look only for their good 
points. Ishall not forget to look at people in 
this same way when I am married. 

8. I do not spend my time wishing that we 
could be married sooner, because I am too busy 
doing the things that I have to do to earn my 
salary. 

For all these reasons, and many more, 
I am glad that I chose business as a 
preparation for marriage. 
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MY THREE REQUISITES FOR 


MAKING GOOD COFFEE” 
“It must be Freshly Roasted—Properly Ground—Correctly Brewed” 


jt ERHAPS you are one of the many thousands of people who have (i 
been drinking coffee all their lives and have not yet experienced |W 
the wonderful difference between coffee strictly freshly roasted |W 

and properly ground and coffee sold in the usual way. a 


"| have my grocer roast my coffee on the ROYAL Coffee Roaster—so as to have it on p" 
my table a few hours afterward, with its full strength and delightful aroma absolutely unimpaired. b 


“I have him grind it on a ROYAL Coffee Mill, with its patented steel cutting buhrs, (i 
which cut the coffee in the most uniform manner, insuring the most thorough extraction of P 


the coffee oils. [ 
“Then I make my coffee in the Tricolator—simply by placing the ground coffee in the (i 
(7 
( 


zx 
T 


aluminum container, pouring boiling hot water over it and allowing the coffee liquid to tricolate 
into the pot for five minutes. 

“Just try my way of making coffee once. 
glorious coffee before. 


You will say that you never drank such 
Mrs. Progressive Housewife. 


lo System of Retailing Coffee 


furnishes consumers with freshly-roasted coffee daily thro their retail merchants. The ROYAL System is 
in direct contrast with the usual method of retailing roasted coffee in packages or bulk. Impartial investigation shows 
most coffees to have been roasted from three to six months before they are used—a condition which is a relic of the 
old system of retail coffee distribution and not the fault of the retail merchant. 
Roasted coffee deteriorates rapidly; 30% in the first thirty days—and increasing with time. Green Coffee, how- 
ever, improves with age. 
Royal Merchants purchase their coffee in the green state and freshly roast it fo your order. They furnish you 
with better coffee for less money. The Royal System eliminates much of unnecessary expense of old methods. 
We are not in the retail coffee business—but in order to show you the re- 
markable difference between strictly ihe gg and properly ground coffee and the 
average coffee available to consumers, we shall "er" to send you 2 pounds of 
freshly roasted and properly sed S Parcel. Post, prepaid, 
for $1.00. Also a copy of our booklet Good Coffee « a fes It May Be ined"— 
interestingly describing the slory of coffee from Plantation to Cup. 


THEA. Dez CO. | 1190 West Street 


Hornell, N. Y., U.S. A. 
The Tricolator 


It makes wonderful coffee—clear, full- 


The ROYAL Coffee Roaster — used 
by the ROYAL Merchant in roasting 
your coffee daily. Also used by Hotels, 
Restaurants and Institutions. 
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The ROYAL Coffee Mill. 
steel buhrs cut the 
most uniform manner—insuring the 
most thorough extraction of the cof- 
fee oils. 


Its patented 
coffee in the 


fS ODS ENS IRE ENSE EAS CNS OR EAS GONNA 
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SNS ANT 


The A. J. DEER CO., Inc., 1190 West Street, Hornell, N. Y. 
Please send the following: 2 pounds coffee, freshly roasted and properly 


See C TS SUITS ee Le ee 


flavored, with all trace of "coffee bit- 
terness” eliminated. Many Tricolator 
users use only half the quantity of 
ground coffee they have been accus- 
tomed to using. Sent parcel post, pre- 


paid, on receipt of price, $4.00—3 to . 


9 cup size. 


ground, for $1.00. For use in 

(Mention kind of coffee pot you use) 
| Tricolator System Coffee-Maker, for $4.00 (If desired) 
| Copy of Booklet, Good Coffee and How It May Be Obtained” 


(No charge) I 
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DVANCED electrical science, coupled with skill that has flourished 

for nearly a quarter of a century, combines in Robbins & Myers Motors 

to that pronounced reliability for which they are everywhere known. In 
factories and in countless thousands of American homes and offices, these 
compact and quiet sources of energy are daily demonstrating their sterling 
honesty of build. The best materials that retort and crucible can yield, the 
finest craftsmanship that can be summoned to the making of motors, are put 
without stint into every power unit that bears the Robbins & Myers name. 


Motors 


Made in Springfield , Ohio 


The new Columbia Record 
Catalog makes it easy for 
everyone to have the very 
latest music. Bound together 
in this brand new volume 
is all the music of all the 
world. You can keep it con- 
stantly up to date with the 
Monthly Columbia Record 
Supplements. 

All the latest popular hits 
by the biggest, best-known 
headliners, all this season’s 
jolliest jazzes, all the newest, 
most delightful dances, band 


The Latest News 
of the Newest Music 


pieces, instrumental selec- 
tions, all the time-defying 
classics of the whole world's 
master composers are yours 
upon Columbia Records. 


A limited complimentary 
edition of this new Columbia 
Catalog has been sent to all 
Columbia dealers for dis- 
tribution without charge. Get 
yours while the supply still 
lasts. And be sure that your 
name is on his mailing list 
for the Monthly Columbia 
Record Supplements. 


New Columbia Records on Sale at All Columbia 
Dealers the roth and 20th of Every Month. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co., New YORK 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Copyright, 1916 
Postum Cereal Co 
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HE successful man, as you may have ob- 
served, is more often than not a smoker. 
And because of their mildness and conven- 
ience, cigarettes are his usual smoke. 
Nowadays many such men, a majority in 
fact, choose Fatima in preference both to 


straight Turkish cigarettes and to ordinary 
Turkish Blends. 


ATA ADR Hn teh Atm men, 


COPYRIGHT 1920, LIGGETT à MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


This is because straight Turkish ciga- 
rettes have too much Turkish—they are over- 
rich. And ordinary Turkish Blends have too 
little Turkish—they are lacking in taste. 
But Fatima's famous blend has just enough 
Turkish— just Y, to please the taste 
without tiring it. 
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FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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How In One Evening I Learned 
The Secret of Dr 


By Walter Sayden 


ROM boyhood, I have always wanted 

to draw things. I suppose there 

are hundreds of young fellows who 
feel the same way as I did. I often said 
that if it were possible, I should choose 
commercial art as 
a profession. It 
was not only the 
big salaries and 
independence en- 
joyed by artists 
and cartoonists that 
appealed to me, it 
was the fascina- 
tion of the game it- 
self. 

But I could 
hardly draw a 
straight line. My 
friends used to 
have laughing 
hysterics at my attempts to sketch 
things. 

One morning, as I was coming into 
town on the eight o'clock train, I met 
Larry Stafford. I had come into town 
with him every day for years, usually 
passing the time discussing the morning 
papers. 

But this particular morn- 
ing he had a pad and pencil 
in his hand. He was drawing 
little pictures of things that 


He was drawing 
little pictures 


Mr. Charles Lederer, the 
well - known 
cartoonist, after years of 


like magie. I had 

never before been 

able to draw a rec- po- 
ognizable object. = 

At this time I was a 

salesman, so that the only 
time that [ had to practice 
and apply this secret, this 
Rule, was in spare minutes 
when at the office or at home. 
But I progressed with almost un- 
believable rapidity. 


My First Real Drawing — 


One day I was talking with a buyer. l| 

Remembering Larry’s “idea-pictures,”’ 
I drew some figures to illustrate the 
point I was trying to establish. He 
looked at the pictures and caught my 
idea at once. Before I left he gave 
me a larger order than I had ever be- 
fore received from him. My pictures 
had put my idea over. 

This worked so well, that I tried it again 
several times, in fact—and each time I got 
the same results. My pictures seemed to 
make a stronger appeal than my words, and 
my sales increased tremendously. 

But that was not all. Two weeks 
later, I overheard a conversation 
that struck me as amusing. I wrote 
it down, illustrated it and, just 
for fun, sent it to one of the 
humorous weeklies. A few days 


newspaper 


looked like a series of small practical working ex- Al 

Animals ence, has developed later, to my great surprise and 
pane one great simple rule for pleasure, I received a check 
What on earth are you do- success in all branches from the art editor and a re- 


ing?” I asked in amazement. 

Larry smiled. “Don’t be 
afraid, I am quite sane. These 
little pictures are part of a 
scheme of mine. I am illustrat- 
ing an idea. They are sup- 
posed to be a graphic represen- 
tation of a deal I am putting 
over. They speak louder than 
words." 

I watched him,—amazed to see that he 
drew very well indeed. As he proceeded, 
and the drawings became more life-like, 
my curiosity was aroused—I asked him 
about it. 

"Why, I am surprised that you ask 
me!" he answered. “Look how casy it 
all is,"—and he quickly sketched a few 
other figures and grinned at my amaze- 
ment. 

“There is just one little secret of the 
whole thing, Walter," he added. “I never 
drew before in my life, and you see,— 
these little sketches really are not bad, 
are they? You have always wanted to 
draw, and even if you don't become 
an artist, you will find it a mighty 
convenient thing to know. This secret 
makes drawing as easy as writing. — Let's 
get together this evening and I'll show you 
how simple it is. Pll give you a little 
lesson." 


be easy 
writing. 


day ex 


The Greatest Surprise of 
My Life 


That night I was astonished to 
learn that there was but One Great 
Rule that covered every sort of draw- 
ing. I mastered this rule in just fifty 
minutes, and in two hours found that 
I could draw. Think of it! It was almost 


of commercial art. This 
amazing secret has revo- 
lutionized the entire 
theory of drawing. It 
means that drawing can 
for you as 
Out of his 
many years of work-a- 
rience. Mr. Led- 
erer offers this One Big 
Secret of Drawing to all. 


quest for more contributions. 

From that time on, I sent in 
little sketches and jokes, more 
or less regularly. A few months 
ago, I received an offer which 
startled me. The magazine for 
which I had been drawing wished 
to take me on the regular staff 
at a much greater salary than I 
was then making. 

My love of drawing came 
strongly to the front and, needless to say, 
I accepted at once, and the first thing I did 
was to tell Larry Stafford what his idea 
had led to. When he heard that I was ac- 
tually a successful artist on a real, maga- 
zine he gasped with amazement. 

I told him how the same One Great Rule 
of drawing which had made it easy for him 
to draw had incant even more to me—and 
how this simple home-study course by a famous 
artist, Charles Lederer, which we had gone 
over that evening, had given me the secret 
which had meant so much. 

Larry laughed at my enthusiasm, but 
admitted that such a remarkable success as 
mine was enough to make a man a bit opti- 
mistic. 


Easier than Learning to 
Operate a Typewriter 


Through this amazing system, drawing 
can be taught as easily as anything else. 
In his simple, home-study course a world- 
famous cartoonist, Charles Lederer, teaches 
you to draw just as a business school teaches 
you to keep books, or operate a typewriter or 
write shorthand. But it is a hundred times 
simpler than any of those accomplishments. 

And the best part of it all is that the course 
teaches you to draw so that you can sell 
your pictures right from the start. That 
is really the most important part after all. 
Everyone wants to sell his work, and that is 
just what you can do, with Mr. Lederer's 
great secret. 
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The most fascinating Business in the world 


Don't misunderstand, I am not praising 
myself. The point is this, —if I, who never 
was able to draw at all, could achieve this 
really remarkable success, others can do 
the same, or better. 

See for yourself,—send for the course 
und try it out. If you can draw at all you 
will probably get along even faster than I, 
and you will find modern commercial art 
the most fascinating and delightful work 
imaginable. Remember, that opportunities 
in this uncrowded field are unlimited. There 
is a constantly growing demand for cartoon- 
ists and illustrators. If you like to draw, or 
if you think that you would like to draw, don't 
miss this wonderful opportunity to learn in 
an evening or two of your spare time. 


Five Days' Free Trial 


We want you to prove to your own satisfaction 
the tremendous value of Mr. Lederer's discovery. 
It will not cost you one penny. We want you to 
examine the entire Course at our expense for five 
days. If you will just fill out the coupon below, 
detach it and mail it to us, we will gladly send you 
the complete course for your approval. We feel 
sure that when you see the surprising simplicity of 
this method you will agree with us that it is the 
greatest discovery ever made in this field. 

Look it over, test it out—then if after five days 
you decide that you want it, send us $5.00. If you 
do not wish to keep it, return to us and forget thc 
matter. 

But act AT ONCE. Learn to draw—whether 
or not your aim is commercial art. It is a big asset 
no matter which field you are in. Let us disclose 
to vou the whole secret. Detach the coupon and 
mail it TODAY. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. D-122, 319 Sixth Avenue New York 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. D-122, 319 Sixth Avenue New York 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked below. 
Within five days after receipt I will either remail them 
or send you $5 for each in full payment, except as noted, 


Drawing. Art, Cartoon- Mastery of Speech ($5) 
a ing Course ($5) u By Frederick Houk 
By Charles Lederer Law 


Roth Memory Course 

o (35) ry "a Su T-Salemanship 

By David M. Roth By Arthur Newcomb 
O How to Read Character 

at Sight ($5) O Ferrin Home - Account 

By Dr. K. M. H. Rystem ($3.50) 

Blackford By Wesley W. Ferrin 
Nüme. «cesarea epleueviaay sham ute aT en ERN Fa tesse 
Address .. ee "m 
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In these days when you’re uncertain 
about clothes—prices, qualities, val- 
ues—one fact stands out strong: 


We guarantee satisfaction or money back 


Hart Schaffner & Marx - 
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From every standpoint Ivory Soap is economical. PEE DE T A 
IVORY SOAP It is economical in its cost. No soap so big and so good to wash silks and other fine 
g u— p -— 


sells for so little. fabrics? 
EQ RY It is economical in its all-round bath and toilet use. Special Send for free Sample 
Ree SOAI toilet soap is not required in the home where Ivory is used. pire eae 
—À g It is economical in that it floats. You are reminded to praca ashe l 
nr CLO/AT? take it out of the water instead of having it sink out of be E esee 
sight and waste away. loveliest clothes, Ad- 
994 % PURE . ° . dress The Procter & 
100 The use of Ivory Soap is true economy because it gives Gamble Co, Dept. 
you everything you want at the lowest price for which all a ONSE 


these essentials can be obtained. 
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Are They Shaking You 
Up, or Down? 


We have been passing through a period when you could scarcely tell a “four-flusher” 
from the real thing. Now the lazy, the inefficient, and the bluffers are being 
weeded out. From this time on, good men and good businesses 
will have a splendid chance to distinguish themselves 


NOTE BY KEENE SUMNER, THE REPORTER OF THIS INTERVIEW: 


THE following is a report of an actual conversation 
I had with a very well-known business man in one 
of the great Middle-Western cities. I wanted him to 
But he declared that he 
could not do it, because the men in his own organization 
would know that he had some of them in mind. 


let me quote him by name. 


HERE is ene whale of a shake- 

down going on in this country, a 

shake-down that will make the 

dead bones rattle. 

But I’m glad, and a few million 
other people ought to be glad, that it is 
here. Because it will be a shake-up as 
well as a shake-down. 

A year ago, even a few months ago, I 
give you my word that, except in some 
cases, I didn’t know whether the men 
working under me were crackajacks, or 
only near-crackajacks. The men them- 
selves didn’t know. 

The exceptions were the employees who 
had been doing the same work long enough 
to have proved their ability before we all 
got drunk! For that is exactly what we 
have been; drunk with easy success. 

The whole country has been on a pro- 
longed jag. In business especially, we 
have been whooping along with that 
grand and glorious feeling which makes 
us pat ourselves and everybody else on 
the back. 

I have had to fill a dozen important po- 
sitions, and a score of minor ones, with 
new men the past few years. And appar- 
ently almost every one of them made good. 

Business simply rolled in. Our sales- 
men had bulging order books. Our pro- 
motion men pointed to a one hundred per 
cent increase of business, and wore smiles 
they thought would never come off. Our 
production men showed me charts that 
would make your head swim. 

"That's just the right word for it—swim. 
There was a huge wave of business, and 
we were on the crest of ic. Everybody 


is what he said: 


looked like a champion swimmer, and 
everybcdy seemed to think he was one. 

But I've been finding out lately that 
some of those men were simply riding the 
wave! The business rolled in—and they 
rolled in with it. They didn't bring i? in. 
It brought them in. 

And now, by George, when the tide has 
turned, I am making the discovery that 
some of the fellows who rode in on the 
wave are riding out on it. They’re going 
to find themselves a long way from land 
pretty soon. 

Some of them are beginning to think so 
themselves. And it would be funny, if it 
wasn’t so serious, to see the change that 
has come over them. They look as if 
somebody had thrown a pail of ice water 
into their faces. 


WHAT is happening in this organiza- 
tion is happening in every other. Men 
are having to meet a brand-new lot of tests 
now. And those who aren't able to meet 
them are wondering where they can find 
an alibi. Good men, good businesses, and 
good products have nothing to fear. They 
will survive all tests. 

I said I was glad the shake-down was 
coming. I certainly am! Because from 
now on it is going to be a case of the best 
man wins. Some will have to step down. 
But they will make room for better men 
to step up. And some of the men, who 
only thought they made good, will wake u 
now and see to it that they do make good. 

I have had some new salesmen the past 
few years who made wonderful records. 
In ordinary times, such records would 


“As a matter of cold fact," he said, “I have practically 
all of them in mind, but I cannot say so openly." 

There is so much sound sense in his ideas, and they 
apply to so many people of all classes, that I am going 
to give them to you just as he gave them to me. Here 


have proved that the men were top- 
notchers. As it was, their records didn't 
prove anything except that business was 
phenomenally 'good. 

Down that corridor is the office of our 
sales manager. He has been there three 
years. The first two years, I thought he 
was great. Everything was lovely and 
the goose hung high . Orders piled in, and 
the sales force was as happy as a pig on a 
holiday. ; 

Then things began to change. Business 
hesitated, and orders fell off. Salesmen 
came in looking glum and discouraged. 
What I needed down there in that office 
was a man with courage and patience; a 
man who could put new heart into his 
subordinates; make ’em feel as if they 
would fight for him and for the business. 

Instead, what did he do? Met them 
with a grouch; scolded and complained; 
made every one of them so sore on him 
that they didn't want to make a good 
showing, because it might reflect credit on 
him. He was a good enough fair-weather 
captain. But when a storm came he 
treated his crew so dog-goned mean that 
they got sullen and wanted to mutiny. 

It took the conditions of recent months 
to show me that man as he really is. I'm 
giving him his chance. I've had a straight 
talk with him. If he's got it in him to 
handle his men right in foul weather as 
well as fair, hestays. If he can't or won't 
do that—out he goes. 

And here's my point. Another man does 
get the chance. Some fellow who has the 
making of a real sales manager is going to 
have his opportunity. 
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I’m mighty glad this show-down has 
come. Because I want to see the best man 
win; not only in that particular position, 
but all along the line. 

If I were an employee of any descrip- 
tion, high or low, Pa pull my belt up a 
few holes and get busy. I'd fight now as 
I never fought before. Because I should 


know that in the next few years there is* 


going to be just as much shaking up as 
shaking down. 

As I said before, we’ve been drunk. 
And when you’re drunk you don’t see 
things as they are. You look at a bunch 
of men, and they all seem about the same 
size. Then you sober up; and when you 
look at them with the clear vision of so- 
briety, you say: 

"Why, that fellow over there is a foot 
taller than that other guy! 
And this one here—I didn't 
notice that he was blind in 
one eye." 

That’s what is happening 
in business right now. We 
are sober. And we are see- 
ing with the clearer eyes of 
chee men. Thank God 
that this is so! We are go- 
ing to be able to size up 
ourselves and others. And 
the only people that need 
to worry about that are the 
ones who don't want to 
seen as they really are; the 
fakers and bluffers, the four- 
flushers and incompetents, 
the ones who are willing to 
win by a fluke. 


TH ERE are plenty of that 
kind in business, [Il 
admit. But business isn't a 
pokergame. Anditisn’trun - 
on charity. In the long run, 
it is a straight fight, a fair 
race. No honest man should 
want to win except under 
those conditions. 

It hasn't been like that 
the past few years. It has 
been a game of “sit down 
and let somebody hand it to 
you.” Now it is a game of 
“go and get it and bring it ‘ 
in." We'll soon see who the go-getters are. 

Last week the manager of one of our 
branch offices resigned—at my request. 
The same day I wired young Jun rad- 
ford to come in from the road. 

He knew we were laying off men; and 
when he walked up to my desk I could see 
that he was all set to take his medicine. 

“Jim,” I said, “you’ve been with us ten 
years, haven't you?" 

“Yes, sir," he nodded. 

“You’ve been covering your territory 
for five years. You ought to know it 
pretty well." 

He hesitated a minute, then he looked 
me squarely in the eye. 

“T do!" he said. 

“I hope you're right," I went on, *'be- 
cause I'm going to put you in charge of 
it.’ 


I wish you could have seen his face. 

"You've got a wife, haven't you, Jim? 
And two children. You want to make a 
future for yourself and for them. You 
know we have been letting men go; and 
you came in here thinking you were going 
to ‘get yours.’ 


takers.” 
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"Well, my boy, you are! But what 
you're going to get is your chance. Next 
week you take charge of the branch. 
It's a man-sized job; and the way things 
are now, I'll soon know whether you're 
going to be big enough to fill it. 

""Things won't be dead easy for you. 
They may be darned hard. But it is be- 
cause they are hard that the light-weights 
are being knocked out and you are getting 
a show. It’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good. The business wind is in 
the east, Jim; but it has brought you your 
chance. hat are you going to do with 


"I'm going to grab it!" he said. “And 
hang onto it" he added—and, between 
you and me, I liked him all the better be- 
cause his voice broke when he said it. 


How Is It In Your 
Office? 


[ WAS talking with a man the 
other day who knows the business 
game through and through. He said 
that we were passing into a period 
when good men would have their 
opportunity and poor ones would 
weeded out. All salesmen, he 
said, had been more or less “order 
Hereafter, they will have 
to get out and hustle. Then he 
added: 
"I would rather have a salesman 
with flat feet and fallen arches than 
one with manicured nails." 
Tur EDITOR 


We have on our sales force two other 
men who are perfect examples of what I 
mean by theshaking-up and shaking-down 
that is going on right now. I'll call them 
Jones and Brown. Up to a year ago they 
were running neck and neck. They 
brought in about the same amount of 
orders, their expense accounts averaged 
about the same, and they received the 
same salary. 

I liked them both, although I was in- 
clined to think Jones the better man of 
the two; better, I mean as a salesman. 
He was a tall, fine chap, d company, 
full of enthusiasm, made friends without 
apparent effort—in fact, had splendid 
traits for his work. 

But I liked Brown, too. He was quiet, 
inclined to be a little too serious; but he 
brought in a lot of business. I couldn’t 
deny that; but I realized even then that 
business was dropping like ripe plums, 
and that anybody standing under the tree 
would have to dodge to escape being hit. 

Then, along in the summer, something 
rather curious began to happen. Both 
men had still been bringing in about the 


same amount of orders, although Jones 
was somewhat in the lead. But along in 
March, we began getting cancellations of 
his orders. Some of Brown’s were can- 
celed, too; but his held up so much better 
than the Jones orders that it attracted 
my attention. 
time went on, we got less and less 
new business from Jones and more and 
more cancellations of previous business. 
At the same time, Brown did slip some- 
what. We expected that. Buying was 
slowing up everywhere. His orders were 
for smaller amounts. But he did not fall 
off nearly as much as Jones did. And his 
cancellations, instead of growing in num- 
ber, were actually decreasing from what 
they were in the summer. 
ell—there were the facts: Something 
was wrong with Jones and 
something was decidedly 
right with Brown. I wanted 
to find out what it was. So 
I quietly went on the trail 
of both men, and without 
letting anyone know what 
- I was after I tried to read 
the riddle. I soon got the 
answer: 


AL that Jones “sold” was 
his personality. Brown 
-sold our goods. People gave 
Jones an order because 
they liked him, liked to 
piste him, liked to have 

im jolly and friendly. He 
made them feel like doing 
him a favor, and so he went 
off with an order which, on 
calm consideration, away 
from the influence of his 
personality, they decided 
they didn't want! So they 
sat down and canceled it. 

Brown's seriousness stood 
him in good stead. He 
knew that the men he went 
to see were facing a new set 
of conditions. Instead of 
telling them the latest good 
story, he went carefully 
into their business prob- 
lems with them. He showed 
them ways in which they 
might hold their own sales. He talked 
facts and figures. The result was that he 
did not get half-baked decisions, but con- 
servative and well-considered ones which 
stood the test of after-thought. 

Brown is a good salesman. Jones is 
only a good fair-weather salesman. The 
first of this year Jones had to take a cut 
in salary. He couldn't deny the justice of 
it, for there was his ind: Brown did 
not have to take a reduction. He had not 
made as good a record in 1920 as in the 
preceding two years; at least not superfi- 
cially, in the amount of business he turned 
in. But, in fact, his record was a better 
one; for it was a record of getting business, 
not merely of accepting it. 

And don't get the idea that a business 
organization like this is the only place 
where people are being sorted out, and 
where a lot of them are getting new labels 
pinned on them. It's going on every- 
where. 

The past few years any kind of stenog- 
rapher could get a job; no matter how in- 
competent, or lazy, or indifferent he or 
she was. We took all we could get, and 
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paid them high salaries and begged them 
to stay. We couldn’t be choosers. 

But we can be now—and we will be! We 
aren’t going to be buried under such an 
avalanche of work that we shall be fight- 
ing just to get the burden lifted somehow, 
or anyhow. We are going to demand bet- 
ter service in return for what goes into the 
pay envelope. And I say that this ought 
to be the gladdest kind of glad tidings to 
every good worker of any kind whatsoever. 

Ill wager that 
the confusion of 
the period we have 
just passed through 

as caused more dis- 
couragement and 
heart-burnings 
among the better 
class of employees 
than we have 
dreamed. All of 
us employers were 
blindly grabbing 
help of all kinds. 
We couldn't stop . 
to examine what 
we were getting. 
And when we had 
got it, we couldn't 
compare our em- 
ployees and judge 
them fairly. We 
were too busy. They 
were too busy. Ev- 
erything was in a 
turmoil. 


OU know the 

old saying that 
water will find its 
own level. But 
look at a stream 
that is churned by 
rapids. It is in 
turmoil: some of 
it thrown high into 
the air, some of it 
sucked down into 
deep troughs or 
whirlpools. 

That is a good 
deal the way we 
human beings have 
been, in the rapids 
of these past few 
years. Some of us 
were away up in 
the air; some of us 
were drawn into 
the depths. But 
things are quieting 
down and—while 
my illustration is a 
paces if you fol- 
ow 1t Out—we are 
going to find our level now. Everybody 
is bound to have fairer conditions under 
which to work. 

It is common talk among employers 
that they are revising their opinions of the 
individuals who work for them. But the 
change in conditions is going to be felt 
everywhere. You know what the situa- 
tion has been in regard to houses and flats. 
A landlord could rent any old rathole he 
owned, and ask his own price for it. He 
didn’t have to be a courteous, efficient 
landlord. As a result, he, too, has been 
drunk with easy success. 

Anybody that would take a job could 
have one. People were promoted right 
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and left. Salaries were raised. Wages 
soared. Good, bad, and indifferent, we 
have all been riding the wave together, 
and thinking all the time that we were the 
grand little swimmers. 

Any kind of a lawyer could get cases. 
Any kind of a doctor could get patients. 
Any kind of a teacher could get a school. 
And so on, and on, and on. Any kind of a 
ditch-digger could have a shovel thrust 
into his hands, willing or unwilling. 


“You’ve got a wife, haven't you, Jim? And two children. You want to make a 
future for yourself and for them. You know we have been letting men go; and 
you came in here thinking you were going to 'get yours.' Well, my boy, you 
are! But what you're going to get is your chance. Next week you take charge 
of the —— branch. It's a man-sized job; and the way things are now, I'll soon 
know whether you're going to be big enough to fill it. 
easy for you. They may be darned hard. But it is because they are hard 
that the light-weights are being knocked out and you are getting a show” 


It has been bad for everybody—but 
worse for the good worker than for anv- 
body else. New, A2 is going to have his 
innings. Industry and honesty and abili- 
ty are going to count now. Laziness and 
cheating and incompetence have got to 
step down. 

The whole effect on industry and busi- 
ness is going to be beneficial. The mer- 
chant whose favorite form of indoor exer- 
cise was marking up the price tags on his 
stock and adding up his profits, has got 
to think of his customers now. He has got 
to get back to the old sober ideas of 
service and careful planning. 

Every one of us must go back to those 


Things won't be dead 


sober ideas of giving the best service we 
can. And the net result will be better liv- 
ing, cheaper living, a fairer distribution of 
rewards all around. 

You can't make me believe that the 
great majority of workers will not be glad 
to have such a state of affairs. There has 
been an appalling amount of “soldiering” 
on jobs. Ithasseemed as if everybody was 
getting away from that mondertil thing— 
joy in work, especially in work well done. 

It has been like 
a great sickness, a 
moral plague that 
hassweptthis coun- 


try. Get all you 
can—give as little 
as you can! That 


seemed to be the 
unspoken slogan of 
millions. But we 
have all been in- 
toxicated, one way 


or another. We 
are sobering up 
now. And with 
sobriety, we are 


getting back to the 
sane and healthy 
ways of sober men. 


FRIEND told 
me not long ago 
of his experience in 
connection with a 
certain building en- 
terprise. Before the 
war, the bricklay- 
` ers whom he em- 
loyed on other 
Ende laid from 
1,000 to 1,200 
bricks a day! Dur- 
ing the war, the 
same men laid only 
from 400 to 500 
bricks a day! He 
knew that they 
were perfectly able 
to lay many more 
than that, but he 
could not hire them 
except on condition 
that they did not 
go over that limit. 
And he simply had 
to have them. 

But last summer, 
when the country 
began to sober up, 
the sco-bricks-per- 
day limit came off. 
And the very same 
men who had been 
laying that number 
got down to brass 

tacks and again laid from 1,000 to 1,200 
bricks a day! They did it easily. I haven't 
a doubt that they enjoyed doing it. Human 
nature isn’t so fundamentally rotten that 
good men like to loaf on their job. They 
have too much self-respect, too much 
pride. The competent workers, whether 
they are brick-layers or bankers, are going 
to set the pace from now on, and they are 
going to get the reward that is due them. 

Do you know what it makes me think 
of? A spelling class. Just imagine a big 
class, made up of all grades of pupils, tak - 
ing an examination and being asked to 
spell only such word; as cat, rat, dog, 
cow, and so on. (Continued on page 56) 
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James, Senior, rising from his chair, had gained possession of the piece of toast and was using 
it as a gag. "Look here!" he said; “we've got to quit fooling and settle this question” 
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Anna the Absolute— 


Who helped Babs to get even with Mrs. Vansing 
By Florence Ryerson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


CROSS the table, gay with flow- 
ers, Babs regarded her husband 
—James, Senior. 

“Do you really think I ought 
to go?" she inquired. 
“T thought we'd settled that,” he said. 

*We were just on the question of whether 

you would go." 

. “I know,” she agreed contritely. “I’ve 

jut get tolive up to your position, haven’t 
? d I ought to try to take some 
responsibility and get better acquainted— 
for your sake." 

er smile faded, and she looked out 
over the crimson and gold garden with a 
wistful sigh. 

“I love it all so!” she told James, Senior. 
“1 can't bear to get into stiff dress-up 
clothes and go away for a whole afternoon.” 

He refused to be wheedled. 

“But, Babs,” he said, “you’ve simply 
got to go out more. You know it means a 
lot for me to know the men; and their 
wives are even more important.” 

She groaned. “But they're so sort of 
stuffy, Jimsy; and they pack their minds 
with so much useless junk. If you could 
just go to the club once you’d know what 

mean." She was buttering a piece of 
toast as she spoke and, quite suddenly, 
she metamorphosed it into a club paper. 
Her slim figure stiffened and she raised an 
imaginary but none-the-less impressive 
lorgnette. 

“Madam President and Ladies of the 
Study Circle," she read, “we are gathered 
here this afternoon to discuss the well- 
known Italian Renaissance. 
consulting the encyclopedia—” 
choked suddenly. James, Senior, rising 
from his chair, had gained possession of 
the piece of toast and was using it as a gag. 

"Look here!” he said; "we've got to 
quit fooling and settle this question." 

" Wasn't fooling," she told him, tucking 
her hair back into place. “Was improving 
your mind the way Mrs. Crosby Vansing 
tries to improve ours.” 

James, Senior, snorted indignantly. 

“Did you know that ever since she 
moved across the street she’s been going 
around saying we don’t know how to 
bring up the infants?" he inquired. 

. “We don't," said Babs calmly taking 
the other side of the argument. “We 
don’t bring ’em up at all—just let ’em 
grow. I’ve been watching her system 
since she moved across the street, and her 
idea of raising a child is to hold onto it 
hard with one hand every time it sneezes, 
and choke it while she’s looking up the 
chapter on ‘The Sneeze—Its Cause and 
Origin’, in Holt. It must be awfully hard 
on Mr. Vansing. He seems rather nice, 

ou know." ` 

“Her small fry are about the same age 
as ours, aren't they?" 

*"They're the same siz, if that's what 
you mean," said Babs. “But they're six 


or eight months older. She doesn't give 
them a chance to grow—dresses 'em in 
white all the time and shoos 'em away 
from every bit of dirt. Why, her clothes- 
line is always full of their things.” 

* Perhaps that's why she lost Anna the 
Absolute," said James, Senior, grinning. 

Babs smiled back. From the kitchen 
came a muffled song of great vigor. 
Delivered in Norwegian, the words were 
lost, but it was unmistakably a hymn tune. 

The two exchanged glances of mingled 
triumph and congratulation. Anna, the 
prize of the community, pearl of pearls 
among servants, was undeniably theirs. 
James, Senior, had dubbed her Anna the 
Absolute after listening to a series of 
callers who described her as “an absolute 
treasure, my dear,” in unfailing reiter- 
ation. That was while she still scoured 
the immaculate kitchen of Mrs. Crosby 
Vansing. Two months later, during a 
period when the Martins were advertising 
frantically for help, she appeared at 
Babs’s door. She was noncommittal but 
positive in her statements. 
“Dot Vansing—she ban vun mean 
vomans,” she said, and settled into Babs’s 
tiny servant's room as though she in- 
tended making it her life home. This 
might, in part, account for Mrs. Vansing's 
acid comments on the Martins and their 
offspring. 


LL this was in Babs's mind as she 
stared out across the terrace to a 
certain portion of the garden where stood 
the sand pile. In the exact center sat 
june Baby, better knownas the Spankling. 
n the other side James, Junior, 
wielded a lusty shovel. 

“They don’t look as though they were 
exactly going into a decline,” said James, 
Senior. 

“Then why should I waste a whole 
glorious afternoon being told how to 
bring ’em up?” inquired Babs. 

“It isn’t the club meeting nor the 
speaker I care about,” explained her 
husband for the tenth time. “It’s just 
that you’ve got to meet more people.” 

Babs still regarded him, wavering, and 
he played his trump card. 

* And besides, Nibs says—” 

“Does Nibs want me to go?" 

He nodded solemnly. 

* Cross my heart and hope to die." 

For a long moment she stared out over 
the enchanting garden. Nibs was the 
governor of the state and had given James, 
Senior, his a pointment. At the begin- 
ning of their friendship he had been known 
as “The Little Gray Man," but later the 
title seemed too cumbersome. You 
cannot call a man “Your Excellency” 
when he is climbing trees in vour garden, 
so Babs had fallen upon "His Nibs," 
later shortened by the Spankling to 
* Nibs" alone. In a sense, his word was 


law. Babs heaved a sigh that seemed to 
come from the soles of her dancing feet. 

“That settles it; I'll have to go.” 

“All right,” said James, Senior, in tri- 
umph. “You’ve promised—so remember 
—no forgetting, nor excuses.” 

An instant later he had kissed her on 
the tip of her tilted nose and was off down 
the path, whistling Handel’s “Largo” in 
rag-time. 

abs watched his broad shoulders 
disappear through the vine-covered gate- 
way, then rose slowly to enter the house 
with unwonted gloominess. ‘The living- 
room was in its usual early morning 
confusion. Babs hated to waste time in 
housecleaning when there was sunshine 
outside. She regarded the room for a 
minute, head on one side; then closing the 
door firmly behind her skipped down the 
path to the sand pile. 


It WAS a large box of yellow sand, 
equipped with shovels, funnels, and 
pails, and behind it was its crowning glory, 
a broad but shallow pool. 

"You know we can't spank Jim-Jams 
into not running away,” Babs had argued, 
“and I won’t tie him up, so I guess we've 
got to make things so interesting that he'll 
want to stay home." The pool had 
worked beautifully. As headquarters for 
mud pies, as an ocean for whole fleets of 
chip boats, as an aquarium for polliwogs, 
it was equally entrancing. 

For an hour Babs romped with the two 
of them, splashing merry pebbles into the 
water, to watch the tidal waves break on 
miniature shores, sailing hollyhock ladies 
in magnolia leaf boats, feeding them (once 
they had stepped ashore) on royal ban- 
quets of caraway seed, served in a rose- 
leaf plate. Before she knew it time had 
flown past and it was almost twelve. 
Suddenly the sound of a distant bell sent 
her flushed, disheveled, and not a little 
muddy, to her front door. Upon the 
terraced flagging was Mrs. Crosby Van- 
sing, cool and immaculate in a suit of 
white linen. By her side walked a small 
boy, also, most uncomfortably, in white. 
To Babs’s exasperated eyes it seemed as 
though a bit of the dazzling cement house 
opposite had detached itself and dropped 
upon her doorstep. ' 

Mrs. Vansing was a large person, 
given to overemphasizing her words, as 
though within their depths lay some hid- 
den meaning—doubtless unpleasant. She 
was smiling now, with an attempt at 
affability which made Babs instinctively 
dig her nails into her palms. 

“Good morning," she said; and to her 
son, "Just run around to the garden, 
Rensselaer, and play with the dear little 
children!” 

Still smiling, she stepped inside. 

"Please forgive my’ dropping in so 
early,” she began with unpleasant em- 
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phasis. "I know it’s always disconcerting 
to have people call when they’re not 
expected.” 

Her eye was roving about the living- 
room with acid satisfaction. It seemed to 
Babs’s distracted brain that she did not 
miss a single thing—the magazines piled 
up on the floor where James, Senior, had 
left them in his fruitless search for a 
certain article; the wool, snarled about 
the base of the reading lamp where the 
kitten had chased its tail; the toys and 
pillows scattered about the room by 
romping babies. 


ALMOST reluctantly she brought her 
eyes back to Babs and stated her er- 
rand. 

“I just wanted to be sure that you were 
coming to the club meeting this afternoon." 

Babs nodded. 

“T’ll be there,” she said soberly. 

“The speaker is a wonderful person,” 
went on Mrs. Vansing: “Dr. Grant 
Jackson, who is such a specialist on 
children, you know. He came out here 
to advise with the governor about that 
new education bill; but we’ve managed 
to get him for the club. It’s going to be 
very helpful." She leaned forward im- 
pressively. ‘Don’t you sometimes feel 
almost frightened, Mrs. Martin, by the 
responsibility of having little human souls 
to answer for?” 

“Yes,” said Babs absently. ‘Oh, yes, 
indeed.” But her mind was not on her 
words. She was listening to sounds from 
without, and suddenly she rose to her feet. 

“Tf you'll excuse me—” she began, but 
stopped. Outside the patio windows 
three bedraggled figures were standing. 
The water dripped off their garments in 
little muddy streams. Mrs. Vansing 
emitted a startled shriek. 

“Rensselaer!” she said; “Van Rensse- 
laer! What have you been doing!” 

Her offspring took a step forward into 
the room. 

“We have been learning the kitten to 
swim,” he said. i 

Babs repressed an unseemly desire to 
giggle. 

“Jim-Jams,” she said, “how many 
times have I told you to keep visiting 
children out of the pool?” 

Mrs. Vansing turned a horrified gaze 
upon her: 

* Do you mean you have a pool?” 

“Of course,” said Babs calmly. “That’s 
one of the first things we put in—that and 
the sand pile.” 

Mrs. Vansing shuddered. 

“A nasty, dirty, muddy pool!” she 
said. “Aren’t you afraid of germs and— 
and things?" 

“Not particularly," said Babs. “Irs 
only deep enough for them to get glorious- 
ly muddy, and I’ve a theory that dirt is 
healthy up to five o’clock. Then I put 
“em in clean things, provided the laundry’s 
come back. You know, Anna isn’t fond 
of washing.” 

Mrs. Vansing rose ponderously. 

“T trust that you will come this after- 
noon," she said. “I think we may all 
learn something about the responsibilities 
of parenthood.” Her tone implied that 
Babs had much to learn; but at the door 
she paused: 

“Dr. Grant Jackson is going to show 
us the way they test children in the lab- 
oratory, both mentally and physically. 
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In Jim-Jams's hand was a pail filled with a mixture of unmistakable, muddy 
out on the two white pillars of the colonnade, and was now advancing upon 


using our own babies as subjects. It will 
give us some idea of who has a perfect 
child. I hope you will bring yours, unless 
you would rather not.” 


SHE was gone, and Babs stared after her, 
* a little angry red spot burning in the 
center of each cheek. For an instant she 
stood so; then, quite suddenly, her lips 
twitched into a smile and she made for the 
kitchen. From the window Anna smiled 
back at her. 

“Got to go out this afternoon," Babs 
told her, “to Mrs. Vansing’s.” 


Anna’s smile vanished. 

“Dot Vansing—she ban vun mean 
vomans,” she said. 
"I know,” said Babs; “but I've got to 
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“Vot you ban goin’ to vear?” inquired 
Anna the practical. 

Babs sat down suddenly. 

“I don’t know,” she admitted. 
I hadn’t thought about it at all.” 

" Dot brown suit, she got hole in skirt,” 
reviewed Anna. hAnd dot vite sport 
skirt—he got spot vere you sat down on 
dot pie." 
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origin, and in his hand he held a large paint brush. He had evidently just tested this 
Van Rensselaer, Junior, who was watching the upraised brush with a sort of frozen horror 


Babs raised her voice in a wail. 

“Why, oh, why, can’t I ever keep my 
things decent?” she demanded of Fate. 

“Dot organdie?” inquired Anna. 

Babs regarded her doubtfully. 


. "I don't know," she said. "'It—it 
isn't the thing exactly, I’m afraid. It's 
I never 


so, so dreadfully young-looking. 
can be properly dignified in it. I always 
do something scandalous when I wear 
that dress." 
Anna shrugged. 
“Tt ban only vun you got," she said. 
“I press it—vat?" 
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Babs nodded, her mind on a new 
thought. 

“The infants," she gasped; “what'll 
we put on them?" 

Anna shook her head. 

“There don't ban vun suit clean," she 
said. “ Jim-Jams, he gone tro’ ever’ ting 
he got, an’ de Spank—she don’ never have 
clothes.” 

Babs nodded. 

“Its awful,” she moaned; “but I can't 
seem to get to sewing, and this summer 
she’s grown so, and there are so many 
more important things.” 
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Anna was gifted with 
an idea. 

“Dere ban time vash 
some tings?" she in- 
quired. 


T WAS two o'clock 

before the task was 
accomplished. Jim- 

ams and the Spank- 

ing had come into the 
kitchen‘and were inter- 
ested spectators of the 
orgy of washing, while 
Babs hurried them 
through their meal and 
into a somewhat sketchy 
bath. 

It was warm, too 
warm for comfort, and 
for a moment she turned 
them loose in their thin 
little underclothes while 
she hastily smoothed 
her tangled hair. The 
yellow organdie was 
spread airily upon the 
bed, and beside it two 
little suits of immacu- 
late white. For an in- 
stant she was occupied 
in slipping the canary- 
loted folds of trans- 
parency over her head 
and knotting the girdle 
beneath the ruffled bod- 
ice. Then she turned. 
The room beyond was 

uiet. Deathly quiet. 

Iso, at a glance, it 
was empty. For an 
instant she stared; then 
gasped. The little 
suits of immaculate 
white were gone. Gath- 
ering up her ruffed 
skirts she ran down the 
steps, but at the bot- 
tom she tripped. There 
was thé ominous sound 
of tearing, and the skirt 
of the canary-colored 
organdie seemed to de- 
tach itself from the 
waist and hang in a dis- 
organized loop. She 
stopped for nothing. 
Out in the garden, be- 
yond the sand pile, she 
could see two little 
figures bending over the 
pool, and as she ap- 
pisace she saw that 

etween them was a 
large cake of soap, and 
that they were alter- 
nately bending over and 
wringing out two suits 
that had once been immaculately white. 

It was fifteen minutes later that she 
surveyed herself in the mirror. Her eyes 
were still a trifle red and her cheeks 
unwontedly scarlet, but she scarcely 
noticed that. She was watching only her 
slim, silk-clad ankles where they emerged 
below the hem of her skirt. 

“Do you think it will show?” she asked 
Anna. 

“Tt ban’t show much,” said the other 
disapprovingly; “but you yust keep quiet 
now, it ban’t pin up good.” 

“I know,” said (Continued on page 58) 


Tests to Show How Alive 


Can you see as a hawk sees? 
Can you feel as a blind man feels? 


You Are 


Can you hear as an owl hears? 
Are you quick and supple as a cat? 


Can you smell as a dog smells? 
Can you taste as a French cook tastes? 


An Interview with Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief of the 
Woodcraft League of America. 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


PEDA, W. Y. 


ni 
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4 ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


It was Seton who suggested the Boy Scout movement to Baden-Powell, 
the English general who started the organization. In this country 
Seton was Chief of the Boy Scouts from its foundation until five 
yearsago. He was the organizer, and is the head, of the Woodcraft 
boys and girls. But to the public at large he is best known as a 
writer and lecturer on wild animals, some of his most famous 
books being ‘Wild Animals I Have Known," “Wild Animals At 
Home," ‘‘Life-histories of Northern Animals." He was born in 
England sixty years ago, but has spent most of his life in America 


OW alive are you? Inside your 
body is a soul; the You that 
depends upon your body for 
news from the outside world. 
It is equipped with nerves to 
:ell you how hot or cold it is outside, when 
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you are in danger from cuts or bruises, 
what sounds are going on by which other 
souls in other bodies communicate with 
you. 

These nerves report to you light and 
shadow, form and color, bitter and sweet 


tastes, pleasant perfumes and offensive 
odors. 

This You-house is also equipped with 
muscles, by which you enjoy a locomotion 
more complicated and amazing than any- 
thing a twenty thousand dollar automo- 
bile can give. 

'This body-house is your defence and 
your means of expression. How alive is 
it? How perfectly does it operate? 

In order to help you answer these ques- 
tions I have turned to the livest man I 
know. He has lived much outdoors, 
knows the birds, beasts, and, as Saint 
Francis of Assisi would say, “our brother 
the sun and our sisters the winds and 
woods.” 

He is Ernest Thompson Seton. 


E HAS written over a score of books 

about outdoor life, such as “Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known,” and “Wild Ani- 
mals at Home.” 

It was Seton who suggested the Boy 
Scout movement to Baden-Powell, and 
for a while he was at its head in America. 
For some time now Seton has been chief 
of the Woodcraft League, which has kin- 
dled the love of outdoor life in the hearts 
of thousands of boys and girls. 

He is as husky as a farm hand, as ex- 
perienced as a Canadian trapper, as 
woods-wise as an Indian. He is what 
somebody called Daniel Webster, ‘‘a 
steam-engine in trousers.” 

Chief Black Wolf, as the Woodcraft 
boys and girls call him, lives in a house 
that stands in the midst of a New England 
forest, by the side of a little lake. The 
timbers of the house were cut on the spot. 
There’s a great living-room with two huge 
fireplaces. And it was from our talk in 
front of one of these fireplaces that we de- 
cided upon certain tests. Try them, and 
you will be able to answer for yourself 
these questions: 

1. Can you see as a hawk secs? 

. Can you hear as an owl hears? 

. Can you feel as a blind man fecls? 

. Are you quick and supple as a cat? 

. Can you smell as a dog smells? 

. Can you taste as a French cook tastes? 


DAAU N 


To make these tests very practical we 
will observe three rules. 

First: We shall use only common 
things which any family has at hand. 

Second: No test will be dangerous, or 
likely in any way to injure health. 


Tests to Show How Alive You Are, by Dr. FRANK CRANE 


FAR-SIGHT, OR SPOT THE RABBIT 
Take two six-inch squares of stiff white pasteboard or whitened wood. On each of 


these draw an outline rabbit, one an exact duplicate of the other. 


Make twenty round 


black wafers or spots, each half an inch across. Let one player stick a few of these on 


va 


one rabbit-board and set it up in full light. 


/ £3 / 


e moe 7$ 


The other, beginning at 100 feet, draws 


near till he can see the spots well enough to reproduce the pattern on the other, which 


he carries. 


count at all 


Third: Each test will be simple enough 
for boys and girls to try, and fun enough 
to tempt even the fat and forty. 

Here, then, are the tests, and the way 


to keep score: 
Sight 


1. Far-sicut. (a) Hold up the page of 

this magazine, and see how far off you can 

read it. If at 60 inches, measured with a 

tape line from your eye to the book, then 

pene eye number is 60, which is remarka- 
ly good. Very few get as high as 70. 

(b) Now, go out at night and find the 
group of stars called the Pleiades, or Seven 
Sisters. You ought to be familiar enough 
with the sky to locate them. See how 
many of them you can count. If you see 
only a mere haze, your number is 0; if you 
see 4 little pin-points of light in the haze, 
your number is 8; if you see 6, your number 
is 12, and you will hardly get beyond that. 

(c) Take two six-inch squares of white 
paper or wood. On each of these draw a 
rough outline of a rabbit, each the exact 
duplicate of the other. Make 12 round 
black wafers or spots, each half an inch 
across. Set up one rabbit-board in full 
light. Stick 6 of these black spots on the 
board at random. Now take the other 
board, and, beginning 100 feet away, 
draw near until you can see the spots on 
the marked board well enough to repro- 
duce them on the one in your hand. 
you can do it at 75 feet you can mark 
yourself 14. Mark yourself down to 60 
feet, which counts nothing. 

Now add, thus: 60 plus 12 plus 14. This 
gives you 86 as your far-sight number. 
Anything over 60 means you have remark- 
able sight. 

2. Quick-sicut: Take two boards, 
cards or papers, each about half a foot 
square; divide them with black lines into 
25 squares each, 5 each way; get IO nuts 
and 10 pebbles, or 10 pennies and 10 beans; 
or any other set of two things different in 
size and shape. 

Let the one to be tested turn his back 
while someone places 5 nuts and 5 pebbles 
on one of the boards, anywhere he pleases, 
except that there must be only one on a 
square. Let the player look at them for 
5 seconds by the watch; then cover it up. 

From memory, the player must place 


If he can do it at 75 feet he has wonderful eyes. 
times out of 5) he counts high honor; from 70 to 60 counts honor. 


Down even to 70 (done 3 
Below that does not 


the other 5 nuts and 5 pebbles on the 
other board, in exactly the same pattern. 
Count one for every one he places cor- 
rectly. , If a nut, or a pebble, is exactly on 
the line, it does not count; but if most of 
it is in a square it is reckoned to be in that 
square. 

Do this 4 times. Then multiply the total 
result by 5. This gives his quick-sight 
number. 

Hearing 


AN owt can find his prey by hearing after 
dark. His ears are wonderful. Let us try 
if yours are. 

I. WarcH TEsT: In this you go by 
your best ear. First, you must be blind- 
folded, and in some perfectly quiet place 
indoors. Now have someone hold a man's 
watch (open, if hunting-case) near your 
head; if you can hear it at 40 inches, 
measured on a tape line, and prove that 
you do in several tries, your hearing num- 
P is 40, which is high. If at 20 inches, it 
is low (20 points); if at 60 inches (60 
points) it is remarkable. Anything over 
50 points means you can hear like an owl. 

2. Pin-prop Test: Sometimes it is 
difficult to get a good watch test. Then 
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the trial may be made with an ordinary 
pin. a trifle over an inch long, with small 

ead. Lay the pin on a block of wood 
that is exactly half an inch thick. Set 
this on a smooth polished board or table 
top of hard wood, not more than an inch 
thick and with open space under it. Set 
it away from the edge of the table so as to 
be clear of the frame and legs. After the 
warning "Ready," let someone tip the 
block of wood, so the pin drops from the 
block to the table top (half an inch). If 
you hear it at 35 feet in a perfectly still 
room, your hearing is normal, and your 
hearing number is 35. If 20 feet is your 
farthest limit of hearing it, your number is 
20, which is low. If you hear it at 70 feet, 
your number is 70, which is remarkable. 

You can use either the watch test or 
the pin test. If you use both, you add 
the totals together, and divide by 2, to get 
your hearing number. 


Feeling 


Have you wise fingers, like a blind man? 

I. Pur 10 NICKELS, 10 CoPPERS, AND 10 
Dimes 1IN A Hat: Then, while blindfold- 
ed, separate them into three piles, all of a 
kind in one pile, within 2 minutes. If it 
takes you the full 2 minutes (120 seconds) 
you are slow, and your “‘feel” number is 
o. If you do it without a mistake in 1 
minute and 20 seconds, your number is 
40, one point for each second, /ess than 2 
minutes. But you must take off 3 points 
for every one wrongly placed, so 3 wrong- 
ly placed would reduce your 40 to 31. 
Some little boys on the East Side of New 
York have been known to do it in 50 sec- 
onds without a mistake, so their feel 
number by coins was 70. That is 120 
seconds, minus 50 seconds equals 70. This 
is the best record obtained so far. 

2. Now, Get a Quart oF CORN OR 
Beans. Then, when blindfolded, and 
using but one hand, lay out the corn or 
beans in “threes,” keeping the piles sepa- 
rate. Do this for 2 minutes. Then stop 
and count all that are exactly three in a 
pile. If there are 60 piles with 3 in each, 
60 is your feel number, by corn. 

3. THe Lasr Test 1s: Can you lace 
your shoes in the dark? or blindfolded, 
finishing with a neat double bowknot? 

Arrange it so (Continued on page 60) 


THE GAME OF QUICK-SIGHT 


Take two boards about a foot square, divide each into twenty-five squares; get ten 


nuts and ten pebbles. Give to one player one board, five nuts, and five pebbles. 


He 


places these on the squares in any pattern he fancies, and when ready, the other player 


Quicksight Gams 


is allowed to see it for five seconds. 


counters 
000090 odoo 


Then it is covered up, and from the memory of 
what he saw the second player:must reproduce the pattern on his own board. 


He 


counts one for each that was right, and takes off one for each that was wrong. They 


take turn and turn about 


Why Judge Gary Thinks 
Business Will Soon Be Good 


An interview with the head of the United States 


Steel Corporation 


As Reported by B. C. Forbes 


HE United States should shortly 
enter a period of healthy pros- 
perity, provided all parties will 
act fairly and reasonably." 
This cheering statement, made 
for THe AMERICAN MaGAZINE, comes 
from the head of the largest enterprise the 
world has ever known. When the late J. 


With these facts fixed. in your mind, 
read how Judge Gary analyzes the pros- 
pects for the early arrival of good times. 

“We have emerged from the cataclysm 
of war, with all its destruction of life and 
property, and have entered upon an era 
of peace. While we are still suffering from 
the aftermath of animosities, antago- 


all practical and physical departments of 
human activity. Happily, the majorit 

are to-day in a state of mind which will 
insure friendly coóperation between the 
different groups of citizens, and the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary bickerings, fault-find- 
ings and open hostilities, which have more 
or less affected the legitimate progress of 


P. Morgan was asked 
world's first billion-dollar 
corporation he replied that 
he would undertake the 
colossal task on one condi- 
tion: 

'That E. H. Gary should 
agree to become its direct- 
ing executive. That was 
twenty years ago. Judge 
- Gary has been at the helm 

of the mammoth organiza- 
tion from the start, piloting 
it through stormy and sun- 
ny weather, over waves of 
rosperity and through 
dx. ws of depression, pi- 
loting it so successfully that 
it is now a two-billion-and- 
a-half corporation, doing a 
business several times that 
of its early years, employ- 
ing at times as many as 
three hundred thousand 
workers, and conducting 
all its activities so fairly 
and squarely that when the 
governmental trust-busters 
went after it they could 
not find one competitor 
or one customer who had 
the slightest word to say 
against it. 

Judge Gary's job has 
been described as, “next to 
the Presidency of the Unit- 
ed States, the most respon- 
sible in America.” Figures 
have almost lost their mean- 
ing, yet some inkling of the 
magnitude of the Steel Cor- 

ration’s operations can 
à caught from the state- 
ment that in three years it 
paid into the Federal Trea- 
sury taxes far exceeding 
$500,000,000 (half a bil- 


Conditions Are 
Fundamentally Sound 


much pessimism," says Judge Gary. “It 

has been caused by the falling off in buying 
of all kinds which developed early in 1920, by the 
attitude banks took against over-speculation, and 
by the fall in prices. Readjustment, however, was 
not only inevitable but desirable. If the proper 
spirit of fair dealing be exercised all round, the 
recession need not go much further or continue for 
long. 

“Some of the day-to-day happenings are dis- 
tinctly unpleasant for those directly affected, but 
they are not fundamental deficiencies in our re- 
sources or in our business opportunities. Those 
who have become pessimistic by the fall of prices 
have only to look about them and take a broader 
view, to see that conditions are fundamentally 
sound, and that price reductions are in line with a 
conservative and farsighted business policy... . 

“In addition it will be well to remember that 
we have had several years of abnormal prosperity, 
and that the great majority of well-managed con- 
cerns have strengthened their financial and pro- 
ductive position very greatly, and are able to stand 
the temporary unsettlement which necessarily had 
to precede the readjustment to a new and more 
lasting basis for the carrying on of business. The 
country already has traveled a good part of the 
way toward this new basis." 


di T MY mind, there has latterly been too 


to organize the. nisms, and wholly abnormal events, stillit the people as a whole. And we now have 


every opportunity to make 
longerand morerapidstrides 
in the direction of commer- 
cial, financial and industrial 
achievement than ever be- 
fore. 

“Not only are factional 
differences and disturbances 
disappearing, but the un- 
natural and unreasonable 
greed for the acquisition of 
wealth, which has been al- 


together too prevalent dur- . 


ing the abnormal material 


_ and mental conditions pro- 


duced by thewar, is growi 

less. This is a acide ui 
greatest and most gratify- 
ing consideration. It means 
that the anxiety to secure 
something for nothing, or 
much for a little, is not so 
keen, not so rampant, as it 
was. Larger n 1 


with large camming and 
that the extent of profits 
must be determined 
on merit. 
“There is a wider 
tion of the fact that in 
country there are no 
and that fa 
on the claim at classes 
exist are stirred up and 
fostered only by IS. 
who seek to bring on 
for selfish, personal re 
and from unworthy mo- 
tives. Jf 
"Of very great impor- 
-— from - economic 
standpoint, we have every 
reason to believe that here- 
after there will be close 


lion), equal to half its total capital stock. 

A man carrying such responsibilities 
must needs weigh both his acts and his 
words very, very carefully. Judge Gary 
does. What he says, he means. He does 
not go about perpetually spouting opti- 
mism. He does not noisily proclaim or 
predict prosperity unless he clearly sees 
prosperity coming. 
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may truthfully be said that the atmos- 
phere is clearing in this country and many 
other countries, that the general spirit of 
the people is growing better, and that we 
are surely, if slowly, regaining a measure 
of morality and sanity which forecasts the 
certain return to peace and prosperity. 
“A proper mental attitude on the part 
of the people is fundamental to success in 


coóperation between the business world 
and those administering the affairs of 
Government—such coóperation as has 
always been received, for example, by 
British business interests from their Gov- 
ernment. Theoutlook in this respect has 
never been better in this country than it 
is to-day. 

"It goes without (Continued on page 67) 


Dis? +e 


Judge Gary— Head of the U. S. Steel Corporation 


Photograph by Campbell Studio 


WHO gives on the opposite page his reasons for think- and two terms as judge in Dupage County, Illinois. 
ing that the future of business is bright. He retired from the law to become head of the Federal 

“Judge” Elbert H. Gary retains that title as a survival Steel Company, and later of the United States Steel 
from his twenty-five years of law practice in Chicago Corporation. His home is in New York City. 
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Photograph by Brown Bros. 


. Joseph A. Faurot 


THIRD Deputy Police Commissioner Faurot—which Identification. He is a famous expert in the Bertillon 
is his title now—joined the New York police force as a system of measuring criminals, in the finger-print 
patrolman twenty-four years ago. He had been a system, which he introduced into the New York 
bookkeeper, so he was soon transferred to office work Department, and in the Portrait-Parle (descriptive 
and became identified with the Bureau of Criminal portrait) system. 
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Foolish Things We Do That Make 


It Easy for Crooks 


If you don’t want your house to be robbed—your pocket 
picked, your money stolen or embezzled, don’t do 
any of the careless things described here 


By Joseph A. Faurot 


Third Deputy Commissioner of the New York Police Department 


URING 1919 there were almost the thieves make their get-away—if they announcing that you are out and will re- 


a quarter of a million arrests have luck—without being seen. 
in New York City alone. More 


. The point is that many of the houses, you are givi 
than half of them, fifty-nine per whether in the city, the small town, or the he wants. 


turn at a specified time. If you do that, 
ng a thief the very information 
o 


u need not imagine that a 


cent, were for serious offenses. country, would not have been robbed, if burglar cannot enter your house if he 


Chief smani thae enses were burglary, the people living in them had not been chooses. € 
assault, in the order named. careless. As a police official with twenty- that he can get in and out without being 


larceny, 

The value of the property 
stolen from its rightful own- 
ers ran into millions of dol- 
lars. It included mone 
securities (especially Lib- 
erty bonds), jewelry, and 

s of every conceivable 
dec tion. 

Such crimes as burglary 
and robbery are increasing 
in number. The total loss 

ause of them, if we take 
the figures for oe whole 
country, is appalling. 

In addition to this loss of 
property there has been 
loss of life. The burglar 
who enters your house for 
the purpose of stealing 
your money and valuables 
would prefer not to com- 
mit any violence against 
you personally; but in many 
cases, if he is forced to 
weigh his escape against 
your life, he will not hesi- 
tate. He will sacrifice you 
in Sd to save himself. 

dy wants io be 
robbed. And certainly no- 
body wants to be murdered. 
Yet it is a fact that count- 
less persons, by their care- 
lessness and thoughtless- 
ness, actually invite these 
crimes, by makin it easy 
for vicious and desperate 
men to commit them. 

Take the crime of bur- 
glary, for instance. It is 
more common in cities than 
in small towns; and yet 
every small town in the coun- 


A “Low-Down” Trick That a Thief 
Played on Two Women 


ERE is one of Mr. Faurot’s sto- 

ries, that ought to make you sus- 

picious of mysterious telephone 
messages: 


I heard recently of a shrewd trick by which a 
thief was enabled to rob an apartment without 
danger of interruption. The apartment was oc- 
cupied by a woman and her daughter. During the 
day the telephone rang and a voice inquired if the 
two ladies would like to go to the theatre that 
evening. The mother, who answered the call, re- 
plied enthusiastically that they certainly would. 

“All right," said the voice. "I'll send you a 
couple of tickets.” 

"Oh, thank you!" exclaimed the delighted 
mother. "But who is this?" 

"Why, don't you know?" was the apparently 
surprised inquiry. 

"N-no; I don't recognize your voice." 

“Then I sha'n't tell you now. I’m going to see 
if you can’t guess.” 

The tickets duly arrived, and the two women, 
puzzled but pleased, passed an enjoyable evening. 
But when they returned to their apartment after 
the theatre they found the place had been thor- 
oughly ransacked and robbed. So be on your 
guard against mysterious attempts to lure you 
away from home. 


All he wants to be sure of is 


discovered! Your kind little 
note tells him that at least 
there is no one in the house 
to interfere with him. 
hen you are leaving 
your house, don't go around 
and pull down all the window 
shades. You might as well 
tack up a sign reading: 
"Nobody home." Better 
allow the carpets to get a 
little faded, than to invite a 


burglar to come in and help 


himself to the silverware. 

Do not allow strangers, 
who claim to be gas inspec- 
tors, or plumbers, or tele- 

hone men, to enter your 

ouse or apartment, with- 
out making them show their 
credentials. Keep an eyeon 
them in any case, unless you 
know who they are and that 
they are trustworthy. 

Be cautious about admit- 
ting people who claim to be 
canvassers or peddlers. 
After such persons leave bc 
sure that your locks have 
not been tampered with. 

Do not leave the door 
key under the mat, or on 
some handy ledge. A bur- 
glar knows where to look 
for it just as well as the 
members of your family do. 

hen you are at meals 
do not leave the front door 
open or unfastened, unless 
you can see it from your 
seat in the dining-room. 

When youleavethe house, 
close and fasten the win- 


has its record of “‘porch- 

climbers” and “‘second-story 
men,” of sneak thieves and yeggmen. 
Burglars are more active in cities, be- 
cause the chances of detection are not so 
reat as in the small towns, where every- 
body knows everybody else and a stranger 
is immediately boton. Buti in these days 
of millions of automobiles, a “job” can be 
done between darkness and daylight and 


four years of experience, I am constantl 
being surprised by this carelessness, whic 
makes not only burglary, but various 
oher crimes, possible. 

If yoù do not want your house, or your 
city flat, to be robbed, here are some prac- 
tical rules for you to follow: 

Do not leave a note on the door bell, 


cows: If you live on an 

upper floor in a city block, 

you probably think that there is no need 

of closing your windows there, except those 

which open onto fire escapes. But many 

"flat workers" gain an entrance through 

these other windows by sliding down a rope 
fastened to the roof. 

If you live in a city house, keep the sky- 

light, and especially (Continued on page 99) 
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She sat down on the bed, drooping wearily. “I'm tired," she said, "awful 
tired. I can't stand this life any longer. I've got to have a place to rest" 


Scattergood and the Tongue 


of Gossip 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


ASON LOCKER, who was Sam 

Kettleman’s rival in Coldriver’s 

grocery industry, was a trifle too 

amenable to modern ideas at 

times. He took notions, as the 
folks said. Once he went so far as to say 
that he could do anything in his store that 
anybody could do in a big city store, and 
make a success of it. He was so progres- 
sive that in the Coldriver parade he occu- 
pied a position so advanced it really 
seemed like two parades. 

Old Man Bogle and Deacon Pettybone 
and Elder Hooper always discussed 
Locker when politics were exhausted, and 
their only point of difference was as to 
when and exactly how Jason would wind 
up in bankruptcy. They were agreed that 
he was a bit touched in his head, He was 
much given to sales. He installed a per- 
fectly unnecessary cash carrier from the 
counter to a desk where Mrs. Locker 
made change. He bought a case of olives, 
which were viewed and tasted (free) by 
the village loafers, and pronounced 
spoiled. . . . In short, there was no new- 
fangled idea which Jason failed to adopt, 
and in a matter of twenty years the town 
grew accustomed to him, and tolerated 
him and, as a matter of fact, was rather 

roud of him as a novel lunatic. However, 
e prospered. 

But—when, on a certain Monday 
morning, a strange and unquestionably 
pretty girl, dressed not according to 
Coldriver’s ideas of current fashions, 
made her appearance in a space cleared in 
the middle of the store, and there pro- 
ceeded to make and dispense tiny cups 
of a new brand of coffee, the village con- 
sidered that eo had gone too far. 

It is true that it came in droves to taste 
the coffee being demonstrated, for it was 
to be had without money and without 

rice. It came to see what it would not 

lieve without seeing, and regarded the 
young woman with open suspicion and 
[Gs The women-folks, and especially 
the younger women, held frequent indigna- 
tion meetings, and declared tor the advisa- 
bility of boycotting Locker unless he 
removed this menace from their midst. 

But when it noticed, not later than the 
second day of Miss Yvette Hinchbrooke's 
career in their midst, that young Homer 
Locker flapped about her like some over- 
grown insect about a street lamp, it took 
no pains to conceal its delight, and de- 
voutly hoped for the worst. 

"Looks like providence was steppin' 
in," said Elder Hooper to Deacon Petty- 
bone. '*Dunno's I ever see a more fittin’ 
as well as proper follerin’ up of sinful 
carelessness by sich consequences as 
might be expected to ensue.” 

“Uh-huh. That there name of hern. 
Folks differs about the way to say it. I 


been holdin’ out agin many for Wife-ette 
—that way. Looks like French or suthin’ 
furrin. Others says it’s Weev-ette. If 
'twan't for seemin’ to show int'rest in the 
baggage, dummed if I wouldn't up and 
ask her." 

*" Sh'u'dn't be s'prised," said Old Man 
Bogle, rolling his eyes, “if she was one of 
them actor-esses. Venture to say she's 
filled with worldly wisdom, that gal, and 
thatsin and cuttin' up different ways hain't 
nothin' strange nor unaccustomed to her." 

*While I was a-drinkin down her 
coffee out of that measly leetle cup," said 
the Deacon, “she was that brazen! Acted 
like she’d took a fancy to me,” he said, 
with a sprucing back of his old shoulders. 

"Tl venture," said Old Man Bogle, 
with a light in his rheumy eyes, " that she 
hain't no stranger to wearin tights.” 

“Shame!” said the Elder and the 
Deacon in a breath. And then, from the 
Deacon in a tone which might have been 
a reflection of lofty satisfaction in a 
virtue, or which might have been some- 
thing quite different, “I’ve read of them 
there tights, Elder; but I kin say with a 
clear conscience that I hain’t never 
witnessed a pair of ’em.” 

"My nevvy took me to a show in 
Boston wunst, ’ said Old Man Bogle. “You 
wouldn’t b’lieve the things I seen in that 
show.” 

* Don't intend to be called on to b'lieve 
'em," said the Deacon. "Look! . . . 
Comin' acrost the bridge. There's Lock- 
er's boy and that there Wife-ette, and 
him lookin’ like he'd enjoy divin’ down 
her throat." 

“Poor Jason,” said the Elder, “he’s 
reapin' the whirlwind." 

“Kin he be blind?” 

"Somebody ought to take Jason off to 
one side and give him warnin'." 

The Deacon considered, puckering his 
thin lips and cocking a hard old eye. 
“Tain’t fer us to meddle,” he said 
righteously. ‘‘The’s a Divine Plan in 
everthing, and we hain’t able to see 
what's behind all this here. We'll jest set 
and wait the outcome.” 


HAT is what all Coldriver did: it sat 
and awaited the outcome with ill- 
restrained enthusiasm, and while it 
waited it talked. No word or gesture or 
movement of young .Homer Locker and 
Yvette Hinchbrooke went undiscussed. 
Nobody in town was unaware of Homer's 
infatuation for the coffee demonstrator, 
with the one exception of Homer's father, 
who was too busy waiting upon the unac- 
stome rush of trade to notice anything 
else. 
On the fourth evening of Yvette’s stay 
in Coldriver there was a dance in the 
Town Hall. Especial interest immediately 


attached to this affair because of the 
speculations as to whether Homer would 
be so rash as to invite Yvette as his 
partner. The village refused to believe 
the young man would fail them and 
remain away.- That would be a calamity 
not easily endured; so it set itself to plan 
its actions in case she made her appear- 
ance. It wondered how she would dress, 
and how she would behave. 

Every girl in the village who possessed 
clear title to a young man knew exactly 
how she would deport herself. The night 
before the dance no less than a score of 
young men were informed with finality 
that they were not to dance with the 
stranger, nor to be seen in her vicinity. 
Norma Grainger expressed the will of all 
when she told Will Peasley that if he 
danced one dance with that coffee girl she 
would up and go home alone. 


OMER did not disappoint his friends. 

During the first dance he entered the 
hall with Yvette, and the music all but 
stopped to stare. Undeniably she was 
pretty. It was not her prettiness the 
women resented, however, but her air and 
her clothes. Actually, she wore a dress 
cut low at the neck and sleeveless. Cold- 
river had heard of such garments, and 
there were those who actually believed 
them to exist and to be worn by certain 
women in European society among kings 
and dukes and other frightfully immoral 
people. But that one should ever make 
its appearance in Coldriver, under their 
very eyes, was a thing so startling, so 
outrageous, as almost to demand the 
spontaneous formation of a vigilance 
committee. 

Even yet there was no concerted action, 
but sentiment was crystallizing. Homer 
and Yvette danced three dances, and 
Homer's face began to wear a scowl. No 
less than five young men, approached by 
him with the purpose of securing them as 
partners for Y vette declined with brevity. 

* What's the matter with you?" he de- 
manded belligerently. ‘There hain't no 
pertier girl, nor no better dancer on the 
floor. 

* Mebbe so. Hain't noticed. Got all 
my dances took." 

“Me too. My girl, she says—" 

“She says what?” snapped Homer. 

_ “She says she'll go home if I dance with 
yourn." 

“ And J say,” said Homer with set jaw, 
“that you fellers is goin’ to dance with 
Yvette, or there’s goin’ to be more fights 
in Coldriver’n Coldriver ever see before. 
That’s my say.” 

He announced he would be back after 
the next dance, and that somebg/y would 
dance with Yvette. “The feller that re- 
fuses,” said he, “goes outside with me.". 
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He went back to Yvette, who, not lack- 
ing in shrewdness, sensed something of 
the situation. 

“I wish I hadnt come,” she said 
uneasily. 

“I don't . . . if you hain't got no 
objection to dancin' jest with me." 

* It'll look queer if I dance all of them 
with you." 

“Jest ask me and see if I care,” he said 
desperately. “It’s like I'd want to have 
it. I couldn't never dance more'n I want 
to with ypu. I wisht I could dance all the 
dances tMere'll be in your life with you. 
Come on. This here's a quadrille.” 

Pliny Pickett, self-appointed caller of 


The American Magazine 


No word or gestire or movement of young Homer Locker and Yvette Hinchbrooke 
the coffee demonstrator, with the one exception of Homer's father, who was 


ipae dances was arranging the floor. 
6 A ” 
e more couple wanted to this end, 

he bellowed. "'Here's two couples a- 
waitin’. Don’t hang back. usic's 
a-waitin’.... Right there. All ready? . . . 
Nope. One couple needed in the middle." 


HOMER and Yvette approached that 
square where three couples awaited 
the fourth to complete their set. They 
took their places, to the manifest em- 
barrassment of the other six. Suddenly 
Norma Grainger whispered something to 
her young man and tugged at his arm. 
He looked sidewise sheepishly at Homer, 
and hung back. 


“You come right along," said Norma. 
“T hain’t goin’ to have it said of me that 
I danced in no set with her.” 

“Nor me,” said Marion Towne, also 
ing at her escort. 

he young men were forced to give way 
and, not too proud to cast glances of 
placating nature at Homer, they fell from 
their places and walked to the benches 
around the hall. Yvette and Homer were 
left standing alone, conspicuous, the 
center of all eyes. 

Homer clenched his fists and glared 
about him; then, for in his ungainly body 
there resided something that is essential 
to manhood, and without which none 


tu 


went undiscussed. Nobody in town was 
too busy waiting upon the unaccustomed 


may be called a gentleman, he offered his 
arm to Yvette. “I guess we better go,” 
he said softly. Then, squaring his 

werful shoulders and glancing about 

im with a real dignity, which Scattergood 
Baines, sitting in one corner, noted and 
applauded, he led the girl from the room. 

“PII see you home," he said formally. 
“I hain't got nothin’ to say." 

“Te—it’s not your fault,” she said 
tremulously. ^ | . : 

* Somebody'll wisht it wa'n't their fault 
'fore mornin'," he answered. 

“I shouldn't have gone." 

*Why? Hain't you as good as any of 
them, and better? Hain't you the pertiest 


unaware of Homer's infatuation for 
rush of trade to notice anything else 


irl I ever see? You hain't mad with me, 

e you?" 

“No. Not with anybody, I guess. I—I 
ought to be used to it. I—” She began 


to cry. 


I: WAS a dark spot there on the bridge. 
Homer was not apt at words but he 
could feel, and he did feel. It was no 
mere impulse to comfort a pretty girl that 
moved him to enclose her with his 
muscular arms and to press her to him 
none too gently. 

“T kin lick the hull world fer you,” he 
said huskily, and then he kissed her wet 
cheek again and again, and repeated his 
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ability to thrash all comers in her cause, 
and stated his desire to undertake exactly 
that task for the term of her natural life. 
“Tf you was to marry me,” he said, “the’ 
pouan nobody dast trample on you. . . . 
You're a-goin’ to marry me, hain't you?" 

"[—I don’t know. You—you don't 
know anythin about me." 

* Calc'late I know enough," he said. 

“Your folks wouldn't put up with it.” 

LI] Huh!" 

There was a silence. Then she said 
brokenly, “I must go away. I can't ever 
go back to the store to-morrow to have 
everybody staring at me. I want to go 
away to-night.” (Continued on page 71) 


“I Want to Break Into 


the Game” 


The story of a man who was always moving around 


T WAS ten-fifteen a. M. when his 

card was brought in. It usually ts 

about ten-fifteen when such cards 

arrive. The men who own the cards 

have read somewhere: “You should 
never call on a man who has work to do 
until after he has finished with his morn- 
ing mail." 

So they wait; and one who walks 
through a city park on a sunny day, or 
through a railway station or a public 
library on an unpleasant day, may sec 
them—the hosts of uninvited callers 
waiting for ten-fifteen. 

The card read simply: 


James C. Skelton 
Special Representative 


I looked inquiringly at the young lady 
who takes my dictation, tells me where I 
am expected to lunch, and never trusts 
me to leave the office alone without 
asking, “Have you any money?” 

hen a man announces his business 
on his card—as “Lawyer,” or ‘‘ Efficiency 
Engineer," for example—you know what 
to expect, and can be prepared with alibis 
and excuses. But a "Special Represent- 
ative" may mean anything at all. 
h Insurance?" I inquired of the young 
ady. 

“I don't know, sir.” 

“Oil stock? Does his coat bulge a little 
as if his pocket were full of documents? 
Is he going to show me that if I had 
invested one dollar with John D. Rocke- 
feller in 1876, I would now be paying 
seventy-six per cent of my income to the 
Government?" 

“He didn't say," she answered duti- 
fully. “He told me it was a personal 
matter; that he used to know you years 
ago." 

I looked at her piteously. He used to 
know me years ago! That could mean 
only one shine: He was just in town for 
a day and thought he would look me up. 
Hadn't seen little old New York for 
seventeen years; no, sir, not since they 
had horse cars on Broadway. A chap in 
the club car coming down told him the 
Winter Garden was a good show; always 
thought he would like to see the Winter 
Garden. ... So the book I had planned to 
read that evening would go unread; and 
for the twelfth time this season I would 
have to sit and see those girls’ knees at 
the Winter Garden. 

What sort of men are these theatrical 
managers, anyway, that they should 
conceive of knees as a species of enter- 
tauinment? Have they no families? No 
children? Have they never held a 
squirming infant by the nape of the neck 
in a bathtub and scrubbed his ebony 
knees? If they have not, 1 would like to 
serve public notice on them that / have. 
And knees are no treat to me; I would 
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not voluntarily pay one thrift stamp to 
witness a million of them. 

A single ray of hope cut across my 
gloomy forebodings. Perhaps he only 
wanted money. 

“How is the Jericho Fund?” I asked 
the young lady. The Jericho Fund is a 
special appropriation set apart for those 
visitors who say, “ You know me! I ma 
have had hard luck, but, by George, 
always pay my debts!” It takes its name 
from that gentleman in the Bible of whom 
it is written that he “went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among 
thieves.” 

“There is still twenty-five dollars in it,” 
the young lady ele. 

“Draw ten,” I said; “and send him in.” 

So he came, smiling and self-confident. 
A trifle too self-confident perhaps. He 
shook my hand vigorously, addressed me 
as “Old Scout,” and bet me that I didn't 
know who he was. 

I told him I.never bet on a sure thing. 

“Just shows how time flies!" he ex- 
claimed. “Why, I remember as if it 
were yesterday the time we played circus 
up in our barn. I was ringmaster and 
you were the trained seal that had to bark 
and jump through the hoop. And he 
don't remember old Jimmy Skelton! 
Why, I used to live right across from 
you on Cedar Street." 


I PLACED him then, and was really glad 
that he had called. 

“Jimmy Skelton!” I repeated. “Of 
course I remember you. Well, well, how’s 
everything?” 

He lit a cigarette and tipped his chair 
back against the wall. 

*[ just closed up a big deal and am 
sort of looking around a bit," he explained. 
“ Been in the exporting line. Soon as the 
war ended, I said to myself, "There's a 
game that's going to be good for the next 
few years. Europe's got to have stuff, 
got to eat, got to wear clothes, got to 
rebuild her towns. And where's she goin 
to get the stuff? Where can she get it, 
I said, 'except right here in the old 
U. S. A.?' And of course you know how 
much the average manufacturer knows 
about exporting." 

How familiar that sounded! Sales 
engineers say, “‘Of course, the average 
manufacturer don't know a thing about 
selling.” Efficiency men tell you, “Of 
course, the average manufacturer runs 
his office like a junk shop.” And experts 
in industrial relations bemoan "the 
average manufacturer’s” dense ignorance 
of the labor problem. 

I do business with thirty or forty of 
these average manufacturers who are 
making a few thousand or a few million 
dollars a year. And I sometimes wonder 
what they might have been if they had 
only taken all the advice that is offered 


to them by men who think they know so 
much more. 

But to get back to Skelton. 

“T’ve been studying export trade for 
years," he continued. * Made two trips 
to Europe, one to South America, and 
read all kinds of books. "Wasn't much 
about it I didn't know. So, when the 
war blew up I was Johnny-on-the-Spot. 
Looked like a chance to make a clean-up, 
to me." 

He paused to flick the ashes from his 
cigarette, and I waited for the inevitable 
“But—” It came. 

“You can bet it wasn’t long before the 
big fellows down-town got wise to what 
I was up to," he continued. “You don't 
catch Morgan and Stillman and that 
crowd overlooking any bets. They 
jumped right in after me and begun 
grabbing everything in sight. Then the 
oreign exchange situation went to the 
bow-wows, and between the two I said 
to myself, “Jimmy,” I said, “the cream’s 
n tols pot right now. You for something 
else 

He leaned across the desk. — - 

“You know I’ve always thought. I'd 
like to break into the advertising game," 
he confided. 

"What gave you that idea?" I said. 
“Have you had any experience?” 

"No," he admitted; "but I notice 
there's more advertising going around 
now than ever. It must be a good game 
if a man's in right. And it's a sort of 
all-round business; you come into contact 
with all kinds. And that just hits me. 
I'm what you'd call a good all-round man." 

I took his name and address, and 
promised to let him know if I heard of 
anyone who was in need of a good, all- 
round man. With another anecdote of 
our long-lost youth he picked up his hat 
and started out. At the door he stopped, 
and walking back to the desk leaned over 
impressively. 

“Salary is no object,” he said. ‘What 
I want is a chance to break into the game.” 


FEW days later I met another old 

friend who had lived in the same 
neighborhood with Jimmy Skelton and 
me. From what he told me, and what I 
could remember myself, I pieced together 
a pretty good picture of the career of 
Jimmy Skelton, from those days when we 
played circus in the barn down to the day 
when he had come to tell me that he 
wanted to break into the game. 

His father was a physician of average 
ability, and Jimmy was the only son. 
We rather envied him in our boyhood. 
His clothes were always new, since he had 
no brothers to hand them down to him; 
while we mowed the lawn or raked the 
yard, he stood around and told us how 
to do it. He had the advantage of four 
or five years in age; and the larger ad- 


vantage of being the only son of a mother 
who would not cloud a moment of his 
youth by making him do anything it did 
not please his fancy to do. 

hen he worked with us, and brought 
home a few dollars as the result of his 
work, she told him he was the most 
wonderful boy in the world. When he 
suddenly decided that he had worked lon 
enough, or that some other job looke 
more attractive, she applauded his judg- 
ment. His father would have liked him 
to go on through college and the medical 
school, but Jimmy had no mind to waste 
his life on such a program as that. In the 
middle of his third year at high school, 
he announced one evening that he had 
quit school for good and taken a job as 
time-keeper with a construction gang at 
one dollar and a half a day. . 

I remember the thrill of excitement that 
ran through the boyhood of our section 
when we heard the news. Jimmy, with 
his wealth of nine dollars at the end of 
the first week of work, was the object of 
admiring interest. He talked wisely of 


Sid Says 


the future of the contracting business. 
As long as there were people, there would 
be things to build, he told us; that meant 
business for contractors. There was no 
limit to what a fellow might work up to; 
and he was getting in right, take it from 
him. Of course we could go on with Latin 
and algebra, and a lot of stuff if we wanted 
to; that was our funeral. But who ever 
heard of a man getting a good job by 
EE Latin? Would someone tell him 
that? 


ONE of us could tell him, and secretly 

we criticized our own parents for mak- 
ing us throw away “the best years of oui 
lives” When we might be selling them fo 
nine dollars a week. 

The contracting job held Jimmy for & 
little more than a year. He was not lazy 
Judged by his own reports, which were 
the only evidence that came to us, his 
employer was satisfied with his industry 
dnd. progress. But toward the end of the 
year his close friends detected a critical 
note in Jimmy's comments. 


Sid Says: 
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Contractors didn’t make nearly as 
much money as people supposed, he 
confided to us. It was a cutthroat 
game. They bid against each other, and 
cut their estimates so low that the man 
who got the job was lucky if he came out 
of it with his bare expenses. The field 
was overcrowded. Every man that could 
buy a team of horses and a wagon set 
himself up in business and called himself 
a contractor. It would always be a 
picayune game and, as for him, he couldr’t 
see it with a telescope. He was just 
hanging on until something turned up 
that would promise a real future. 

And something did turn up, as it 
always does. That was the period when 
the word “electricity” was magic in the 
ears of youth. Every boy in high school 
had a telegraph line between his bedroom 
and the bedroom of the boy across the 
street. Half of us had solemnly decided 
that we would be electrical engineers. 

And again, Jimmy, being unbound and 
captain of his own course, forged ahead 
of us. He took (Continued on page 80) 


If you change jobs—take your spade 
and hoe with you 


We passed a golf club. From the deck of the boat 

the course looked beautiful—as if it were free 
from all difficulties. I said to myself: “That would be 
the ideal place for me to stage my game. If I could 
only play there I am sure I could do splendidly—maybe 
break my record.” 

Well, the whirligig of time has brought things to 
pass so that every week I hack my way around that 
very course. And I can assure you that it doesn’t look 
to me now as it looked from the deck of that boat, two 
miles away. A closer view has revealed many details 
that were not discernible at a distance. I see rough 
ground and pitfalls on every hand. I see old gentle- 
men climbing out of traps or crawling under bushes in 
search of lost balls. I hear and participate in the 
muttered "Damn." In other words, I see the course as 
it 15, not as it was pictured in my dreambook. 

Precisely the same thing is true in business—as the 
writer on the opposite page so graphically shows. 
‘Thousands of men go through life with their eyes raised 
longingly to pleasanter fields that lie over the fence. 

In the office where they work there is inefficiency, 
intrigue, no future. But in the business across the 
street all is rosy. Theirs is a hazardous business, the 
other fellow’s is easy. So they jump from one thing to 
another, never staying long enough to master the diff- 
culties that pester the human race wherever it operates. 

There is a certain corporation in America, world re- 
nowned for its success and for its imagined perfection 
as a business machine. I wish I had a dollar for every 


Sis years ago I took a ride up the Hudson River. 


time I have heard, "Why can’t we run our business . 


as So-and-so’s is run?” (Naming this corporation.) 


The other day I had a confidential talk with one of 
the vice presidents of the concern. You should have 
heard his tale! Things are so bad over there that he 
is thinking. of leaving! Waste and inefficiency on 
every side. In other words—their field is full of stub- 
ble, too. Yet you and I, looking at it from afar, have 
admired its carpet-like smoothness. Its velvety-green 
surface has looked to us at a distance exactly as a 
field of grass, gazed at from afar, looks like a billiard 
table. : 

Of course some soils are better than others. It would 
be foolish to say that all are alike. It would be imprac- 
tical, for example, to stay with a company organized 
for the construction of a railroad to the moon. No 
matter how hard you worked at the job you would 
probably fail. 

But most of us are not engaged in chimerical pursuits. 
Most of us are at work at things that can be made to 
succeed if we dig in and stick at it. However, if you 
decide to make a change—don’t change with the idea 
that you are going to escape difficulties. You can’t 
escape them. 

The world that lies outside yourself is like your 
neighbor’s garden. You can sit on the porch and covet 
it. But if you succeed in getting it—prepare to shake 
hands with a new assortment of bugs, weeds, and stones. 

The other day I saw a cartoon of two cows on the 
opposite sides of the same fence. Each cow had her 
nose poked through the fence, and each was repre- 
sented as saying, “Gee, but that green grass over there 
looks good to me!" So even cows don’t know any 
more than men when it comes to having a desire to 
“break into a new game.” 


“Booze” Concealed in 


Shells, and 


To say nothing of wooden legs and hearses. Adventures of prohibition agents; 
“bootleggers” tell on each other. All kinds of 


LL the information in the following article 
was giren to the writer by Federal prohibi- 
tion officers. 


T IS not against the law for a man to 
have any amount of liquor in his 
ossession, provided he acquired it 
before July 1st, 1919; had it in his 
residence on and before January 17th, 
1926, and does not sell or furnish it to any- 
one except his family and bona fide guests. 
He mav keep this liquor in his home; 
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Bootleggers attempted to send seven 
trucks, loaded with $100,000 worth 
of liquor, from Baltimore to New 
York. Prohibition agents captured 
themen route; and this picture shows 
some of the trucks being held un- 
der Federal custody in the courtyard 
of the City Hall at Philadelphia 


Internal revenue agents captured this 
huge 1,000-gallon still during a raid in 
the Borough of the Bronx, New York 
City. 'They seized also 18 barrels 
of whisky, which had been made 
with the still, and arrested two men 
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whether his “home” be a house, an apart- 
ment, or a room in a club or a hotel. He 
may keep it in two or three homes, if they 
are genuine residences where he spends 
art of his time. The law does not permit 
bon to keep it in his office or other place 
of business. He may not keep it at his 
club, unless he actually lives there. And 
he may not carry it about with him. 
A man may serve his own liquor to 
guests in his own home. But both he and 
vou are violating the law if he sells any of 


By Allison 


his stock to you, or if he even gives you 
any, except what you drink in his house 
as his guest. 

It is no secret that these provisions of 
the law are being broken; and perhaps 
you wonder why the offenders are not 
oftener punished. But prohibition agents 
cannot enter private houses without a 
search warrant. If they secure a warrant 
and do find liquor, they must prove that 
the owner has been making, buying, or 
selling it since the law went into effect. 

As for the man who carries a bottle, or 
a flask, home from a friend's house, or to 
his office or his club, how would you sug- 
gest that the prohibition agent discover 
this man among the crowds who pass him 
on the street? He might stop and search 
a thousand men without finding one who 
was carrying liquor. And if he did find 
one, by chance, he would have accom- 
plished nothing of any great importance. 

Suppose there was a stream which was 
known to carry typhoid germs. You 
wouldn't go to that stream, far from the 
source of infection, and try to catch an 
occasional drop that held a germ. You 
would go back to the source of the poison 
and stop it from getting into the stream. 

That is the way the prohibition officers 
do about liquor. Their chief aim is to get 
hold of the people who are supplying it; 
and in doing this they have some extra- 
ordinary experiences. 

There was the case, for instance, of a 
saloon keeper in Davenport, Iowa. One 
of the agents received a tip that whisky 


Hot-Water Bags, Egg 
Radiators 


fortunes sometimes offered in bribes; spotting a suit case of liquor. How 
human-interest phases on the “dry” situation 
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was being sold by this man, so he went in 
and bought a drink. It seemed to be 
served by a sleight of hand worthy of a 
magician; for it apparently was poured 
into the glass from the man's empty hand. 

The agent promptly instituted a search, 
and on the man's back, under his outer 
garments, was found an ordinary one- 
quart hot-water bag! An opening had 
been made in the bottom of the bag; and 
attached to this was a piece of rubber tub- 
ing which extended down, inside the 
man's coat sleeve, to his hand. When he 
wanted to pour a drink, all he had to do 
was to open the end of this tube. 

Another trick that has been used is to 
take eggs, blow out the contents, and 
fill them with whisky. The eggs are then 
sold for fifty cents apiece. Whisky is some- 
times carried in the radiators of automo- 
biles. The water is drawn off—at least, 
part of it is, for the bootlegger doesn't 
mind diluting the liquor he sells—and the 
radiator is filled up with whisky. It 
doesn't sound appetizing; but the men in 
that business don't care what kind of 
stuff they sell. 

A one-legged man who fell into the 
hands of the agents had an ingenious trick 
of his own. They knew he was carrying 
"contraband" about him, but they 
searched him carefully without finding 
any. Finally they examined his artificial 
extremity and found that he had hollowed 
out a receptacle in the wooden leg itself, 
concealing the opening very cleverly—but 
not quite cleverly enough. 
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Apparently a good many people are 
suspicious of hearses, for the agents often 
receive tips that liquor is being trans- 
ported in that way. In Connecticut they 
stopped one hearse which had not only a 
driver on the high seat but also a man 
dressedasa priest and ostentatiously carry- 
ing a prayer book. There was a perfectly 
good cofhn in the hearse, too; but instead 
of containing the customary corpse it was 
full of whisky in bottles packed in straw. 

Not long ago, the New York agents in- 


tercepted an alleged shipment of fish from 
Canada. The cases did contain fish, it is 
true; but concealed in the center was 
sixteen hundred dollars’ worth of cognac 
brandy. They have found liquor in ship- 
ments of herring, wool, clothing, furs, in 
almost every conceivable kind of mer- 
chandise. It has been shipped in carloads 
of baled hay. 

The commonest ways of serving liquor 
in restaurants are in cups and in ginger- 
ale bottles. But even when the agents are 
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This haul was made in a raid at 
Everett, Massachusetts. It in- 
cludes a small distilling apparatus, 
suit cases packed for transporta- 
tion, and various camouflaged con- 
tainers. The stuff was valued at 
more than eight thousand dollars 


Liquor being loaded on a truck 
after being seized by prohibition 
agents in the heart of New York 
City. Illicit dealers make as 
much as $1,000 a barrel on the 
whisky they sell, so they are willing 
to take chances on being caught 
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certain that this is done with the knowl- 
edge of the proprietor, they cannot al- 
ways prove it. Very little liquor is kept 
on the restaurant premises. The real hid- 
ing place is in the cellar of some building, 
perhaps several doors away. 

You may have been in a restaurant and 
have seen people drinking what appeared 
to be wine, which was, however, served m 
coffee cups. You wonder that the prohi- 
bition agents don't "get after" the place. 
Very often, they do. Some restaurant 
keepers have been arrested a dozen times. 
But what happens? The proprietor 
claims that he iw nothing of what was 
going on; that the waiter was selling 
liquor without his knowledge. 

Prohibition officers may not believe 
this, but they cannot always prove that 
it isn't true. The waiter is 
perhaps fined, but of course 
the proprietor reimburses 
him. That is the arrange- 
ment between them. The 
same thing occurs if agents 
discover that liquor is being 
sold in a saloon. The pro- 
prietor declares he knew 
nothing about it. The bar- 
tender is fined — but he 
should worry! He has an 
understanding with the boss, 
who makes it all right with 
him. 

You probably want to 
know whether the person 
who buys liquor in a restau- 
rant or a saloon is arrested, 
too, in case of a raid: That 
depends a good deal on cir- 
cumstances. If he is intoxi- 
cated, he probably is arrested, 
But there are a good many 
things to be taken into 
account. 


HE law requires that a 

sample of the suspected 
liquor be analyzed to prove 
that it comes under the pro- 
visions of the act. But if 
the customer has swallowed 
all of his drink, this is plainly 
impossible. If he still has 
some of it in a cup or a glass, 
he can claim that he did not 
know it was real liquor. He 
thought it was grape juice, 
or apple juice, or near beer, 
or something like that. There are many 
difficulties in convicting him of intentional 
violation of the law. So the usual custom 
is to depend on purchases made by agents 
themselves, since they make these pur- 
chases with the specific object of getting 
evidence, and know how to do it. 

It is comparatively easy even for a pro- 
hibition agent to buy a drink at one of 
these places. An arrest is seldom made, 
however, until he has done this more than 
once. If he can prove that he has bought 
liquor several times, the proprietor can be 
arrested for keeping a place that is “a 
common nuisance.” 

‘These are what is known in law as equi- 
ty cases. The difficulty is not to get these 
cases, but to have them tried. The courts 
are overcrowded. In one large city, a few 
months ago, eight hundred of these liquor 
cases were awaiting trial. Even the 
stenographic departments of some of the 
district attorney offices were so inade- 
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quate to handle the avalanche of work 
that it often took several hours simply to 
get a search warrant. 

There is a good deal of curiosity about 
what the private clubs are doing. People 
seem inclined to suspect them of violat- 
ing the law, and to think there must be, as 
they say, “plenty of evidence.” But a 
dul is not like a public restaurant. An 
agent cannot go into one and buy a drink. 
He cannot go in at all, except under cer- 
tain conditions. Either he must be a 
member himself, or he must be invited by 
a member, or he must go with a search 
warrant. 

The first two conditions must be elim- 
inated. A man would hate to be an 
informer under either of those circum- 
stances. If he belonged to a club which 
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At Zion City, Illinois, 34,124 bottles of beer disap- 
peared down the sewer some months ago. The chief 
of police was master of ceremonies and the by- 
standers looked on, perhaps with varied emotions 


was violating the law he could not de- 
cently report it unless he first resigned. 
And if he resigned, he would no longer 
have evidence of continued violations. 
As for his using any information gained 
while a guest of a member, even the most 
rabid prohibitionist would recoil at that. 
So there is only the alternative of using 
information gained outside, and of mak- 
ing this information the ground for ob- 
taining a search warrant. 

This was done in the case of a certain 
New York club, and the premises were 
searched; but no liquor was found. Later, 
however, a chance remark dropped by one 
of the stewards gave the necessary clue. 
‘The premises were searched again, and 
that time a large quantity of liquor was 
found in a sub-cellar which had not been 
discovered the first time. 

" Bootlegging" has come to have a very 
different meaning from its original one. 
The bootleggers of to-day are of all grades, 


from the ones who carry a single bottle 

and peddle the liquor in drinks, to those 

who deal in cases and barrels, using auto- 

mobiles and motor trucks to transport the 
oods. 

You probably wonder how they get hold 
of all this liquor. A great deal of it was 
taken out of government warehouses un- 
der forged permits. But there is a differ- 
ent system of permits now which makes 
this method of securing it less easy. 

In some instances a man takes liquor 
out of bond on a genuine permit, but dis- 
poses of it illegally. In many cases he is 
able to sell it more or less openly because 
he has bribed someone for protection. A 
$50,000 bribe is hard to resist! One pro- 
hibition agent, on going to a new post, 
had not been there six hours before he re- 
ceived an intimation that 
he could “make” $50,000 by 
a little judicious blindness 
m certain quarters. But 
these attempted bribes are 
so cautiously offered that it 
is hard to get evidence on 
which to convict the parties 
really behind them. 

If a bootlegger on a large 
scale can sell unmolested for 
even a short time he can 
make profits which enable 
him to pay even $50,000 
easily. 


FoR instance, suppose that 
a 


man, through successive 
ermits, is able to take 1,000 
arrels of whisky out of 
bond. He claims that he is 
selling it to manufacturers 
of flavoring extracts, per- 
fumes, hair tonics, barbers’ 
supplies, or some of the 
countless other products in 
which alcohol is used. He 
does, in fact, sell a portion 
of it to genuine makers of 
these articles. He probably 
"sells" a good deal more to 
a confederate who poses as 
a manufacturer of some of 
these articles and who prob- 
ably does make and sell a 
certain amount as a blind. 
Of course the amount of 
these sales is misrepresented. 
Most of it is sold to other 
bootleggers or to "the ulti- 
mate consumer.” 

The dishonest dealer also resorts to 
other tricks in order to account for the 
liquor he has taken out of bond. For in- 
stance, he sends out a truckload of per- 
haps twenty barrels, and declares that it 
was waylaid and stolen. It is hard to 
prove that it wasn’t. 

Now see what all this means in money: 
Suppose that the man sells 200 barrels to 
legitimate customers as a blind. That 
leaves 800 barrels. At the time of writing 
this, he is paying the Government around 
$sco a barrel. But the “bootlegging” 
value is from $1,500 to $2,0co a barrel! 
Even at the lower figure he can make 
$1,000 a barrel. So his profits will be 
$8co,ooo on the 800 barrels alone. 

‘The moonshiners furnish another source 
of supply. Moonshining used to be con- 
fined practically to the South. It is more 
common there now than in the North, but 
it is spreading to (Continued on page 103) 


Quintin and the Quince 


By Winona Godfrey 


ILLUSTRATION BY E. F. WARD 


UINTIN—from quintus, the 
fifth, so you could guess he 
was the fifth from the top. 
There were three below him, 
too; and his father was a 

minister in a small town. Those facts 
should fill in the background pretty com- 
pletely. Being the fifth had disadvan- 
tages; it made Quint a sort of millstone 
between the four above and the three be- 
low, and he was ground rather fine at 
times. It seemed that he was never old 
enough for his affairs to be of importance, 
nor young enough to be a ground for anx- 
iety. 

Then, in one of those periodical up- 
heavals to which ministers’ families are 
subject, Quint, thrown off almost as in- 
voluntarily as a waterdrop from fountain 
spray, landed in the town of Midvale and 
in a job with the Wm. P. Walmsley Chem- 
ical Company. 

His employees had lots of fun with 
Wm. P.—behind his back; like impish 
boys going through the motions of twist- 
ing the lion's tail, but, you bet, keeping a 
good safe distance from the lion. Wm. P. 
resembled great men in at least one par- 
ticular, he was easily caricatured. He 
was big and bulgy, and his clothes seemed 
bigger and bulgier even than necessary. 
If his clothes were too big, his face was 
too small for the rest of him, and though 
his expression was fierce and he spoke in 
a sort of growl, yet his general physiog- 
nomy was rather that of a comically sad 
old woman. E 

Quint could always get a job, but he 
was not used to receiving any notice 
after he got it, therefore it was a novel 
thing to him that Mr. Walmsley seemed 
to be regarding him with attention. 
Seemed almost to be trying to be nice to 
him! Queer, Quint thought. Couldn’t 
understand, either, why the other fellows 
in the office seemed to notice it and think 
it so funny. One day, for instance, the 
Old Man, in his inimitably grumpy way, 
offered Quint a cigar. 

“Oh—ah—thank you, Mr. Walmsley, 
I—I don't smoke. I—thank you—” he 
stammered, and the Old Man grunted 
something and went on into his own office. 
Quint turned to find the “boys” grinning 
and winking and smirking. 

“Guess you're lected: Keyes,” said 
Finley, the chap next to him. “Con- 
grats, old top." 

“Don’t know what you mean," Quint 
returned stiffly. 

“Tell you.” Finley was obviously en- 
joying himself. “Old Man's a wizard, 
woos you along like this, then asks you 
out to the house. ‘‘‘Won’t you walk into 
my parlor?" said the-spider to the fly,’ and 
you walk in, and—there sits the Quince!" 

“The Quince?" 

"Sure. Not the Prince, the Quince! 
See? And you're expected to make your- 
self agreeable.” 

* Don't get you at all." 


* But you will, me boy, you will." 

“What do you mean by quince?" in- 
quired Quint, curious in spite of himself. 

Finley leaned over, and whispered with 
a great show of caution and mystery, 
“Miss Persis Walmsley!” : 

A fellow named Greene put in, “Aw, 
it’s just'a joke. She's a nice girl enough. 
It isn't that." 

“What is it, then?" asked Quint. 

“Oh, it's just got to be funny, the way 
the Old Man takes any decent chap he 
gets here out to the house. Wants the 
girl to have some attention, I guess. Chap 
goes about once more, and calls it off." 

"What's the matter with the—Miss— 
ah—” said Quint. 

"Nothing's the matter with her," de- 
clared Greene. "She's all right. Just one 
of those girls you can't find anything to 
say to, you know." 


UINT didn't have any special flair for 
adventure, and he wished the Old 
Man would let him alone, still—he did 
want so to get on. There was room at the 
top in the Walmsley plant, if Wm. P. 
should take a fancy to him. The Keyes 
never did get on, seemed like. And his 
poor mother working along just the same. 
He was in that hime of mind when 
Wm. P., in a softer growl than usual, 
said, “Keyes, like to have you come out to 
Heute Got any engagement for to- 
night?" 

“Oh—thank you, sir.” Quint swal- 
lowed hard. “No, I haven’t. Awfully 
good of you. I—glad, I’m sure.” Voice 
aded clear away by the “sure.” 

Naturally, while he was getting into his 
other clothes, he did a lot of conjecturing. 
Girl must be some lemon to get a nick- 
name like “the Ruines, What was the 
matter with her? Must be some kind of an 
awful frost, because fellows would natur- 
ally like to stand in with Wm. P. Usually, 
fathers are grouchy about their daughters’ 
admirers—standard joke about getting 
kicked out by Father. And here! Girl 
must be a quince! 

The Walmsley residence was an old- 
fashioned house in a street that had been 
fashionable twenty years before. It 
looked impressive to Quint, however, 
used to small-town parsonages with leaky 
roofs. He was admitted by a middle- 
aged maid and shown into a sitting-room, 

, Where Wm. P. was reading the evening 
paper. 

“Ah, good evening, Keyes.” Wm. P. 
rose, extending his hand. "Trouble find- 
ing the place? Want you to meet my 
daughter. Persis, this is Mr. Keyes.” 

Did you ever see a nice old cat, who 
probably looks mighty fierce to mice, 
watching her one kitten at play? That 
was Wm. P. She had entered the room 
from another door almost with Quint, 
and now stood looking at him with an 
odd mixture of humility and hauteur. 
The Quince! He had some way expected 


a tall, sour lady of uncertain age. What 
he saw was a thin little girl who might 
have been any age from fourteen to twen- 
ty-five. Just an ordinary girl, not at all 
hideous or grotesque, as Quint half ex- 
pected her to be. Her hair was combed 
ack plainly, and her skin was pale with- 
out in the least suggesting sickliness. She 
just said, “How do you do?” not offering 
er hand, and Quint's impression was that 
he was not there through her urging. 
Dinner was announced almost at once, 
and Quint at table, shy and ill at ease, 
groped desperately for conversation, and 
got out nothing but inanities about the 
weather. Persis replied in monosyllables, 
or not at all. It was, to Quint’s surprise, 
Wm. P. who made strenuous efforts to be 
the life of the party. He told long-winded 
stories, offered little “drawing-out” re- 
marks to Quint and then to Persis, mak- 
ing you think, say, of a hippopotamus 
trying to amuse a couple of canaries. Not 
that there was anything at all chirpy 
about Quint and Persis! Quine might not 
be brilliant, but he was sensitive, and 
there was something: pathetic as well as 
amazing in Wm. P.’s efforts to please him! 


DINNER at last got through, his host 
led Quint back to the sitting-room, 
Persis saying she would join them in a 
moment. 

“T always ask the boys out,” said Wm. 
P., getting out a card table “I like Persis 
to have young companions. She’s a little 
solitary, I'm afraid. Only child; you 
know. She was in an accident as a child— 
her mother was killed in it—and she was 
lame for a long time. Made her a little 
sensitive, She—" He did not go on. 

Persis returned then, and her father 
brought out two or three games, of which 
one was selected and the trio played for 
an hour or so. At last Quint thought he 
might go. 

Enjoyed the evening very much,” he 
said in his best manner. “Awfully nice of 
you to ask me, Mr. Walmsley. I don’t 

ow may people here. I've enjoyed it 
very much." He cleared his throat. 
“Perhaps we—" looking at Persis— “we 
might go to a movie or something some 
evening ?" 

""Thank you," said Persis, without en- 
thusiasm; but there was a question, al- 
most a bitter question, in her eyes. 

“All right," Quint murmured.  *I'll— 
May I ’phone you some day?” 

“Thar’ll be fine,” cried Father. “Come 
home with me to dinner, and then you 
two can go out somewhere.” 

“All right,”, repeated Quint. “We'll 
just do that.” 

Outside, Quint straightened up and 
took a long breath. “I don't care,” 
he kept saying to himself. “I don't care, 

’m going to do it. I want to get on. 
That's the way with that old boy, I can 
see plain enough. I guess I can stand it 
all right. She's a nice girl, sure she is." 
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He repeated those last words stoutly 
when the boys tried to interview him in 
the morning, and that was all they could 
get out of him. Well, she was. 

He waited only a few days before tele- 
phoning to Miss Persis, asking her vaguely 
to “go somewhere" with him. 

“Do you dance?" Quint asked while 
they were having some ice cream after the 
show. 

Her face lighted. “A little. I've taken 
some lessons.” 

“Thought I'd like to learn," said Quint. 
"If you know of some good school, 
wouldn't it be nice to go together?" 

Color showed in her cheeks. “Why— 
yes, I think it would." She looked down 


` felt so! 
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The Walmsley house came to look pretty £ood to the lonely 


at her plate, then, with a rush of confes- 
sion, "I— Papa brings the boys out from 
the plant—I suppose you know—” 
"What about it?" he said pleasantly. 
“They never like me," she said in a 
colorless voice, as if it were a warning. 


UINT felt a regular Machiavellian. 
What boobs those boys at the plant 
were! Of course he understood now 
about the Quince part, how awkward such 
young fellows would feel with a queer, 
quiet little person like Miss Persis; and 
then she was queer and quiet because they 
But old Wm. P. was devoted to 
her, and would surely smooth the path of 
any chap who tried to please her. 


His campaign was of the simplest, con- 
sisting of the devotion of about two eve- 
nings a week to the entertainment of Persis. 
One night they would go to a dancing- 
school, and the other generally to a movie. 
Although ar first he told himself it was 
strictly business, he enjoyed it. He hadn't 
gone out much with girls, having always 
been poor and shy and, to tell the truth, 
overwhelmed by the demands and assur- 
ance of the up-to-date young lady. He 
soon felt more at ease with Persis than he 
ever had felt with any other girl; more 
the protecting, chivalrous male. 

Naturally, to those who youthfully, 
crudely, cruelly, named her the Quince, 
the girl had instinctively presented an 
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boy, whose alternative was ten feet of 


armor of hurt silence, stiff defense. To 
Quint, who was kind, she showed her real 
self. She lost that constraint that so 
breeds constraint in others; she was merry 
in a quiet little way of her own. 

The Walmsley house came to look 
pretty good to the lonely boy, whose 
alternative was ten feet of dingy bed- 
room. So Quint did not find sacrificing 
himself to ambition by any means pain- 
ful. And the reward—that getting on— 
was quick. He was not mistaken about 
the way to the Old Man’s favor, his ad- 
vancement was rapid and gratifying. He 
didn’t get cocky about it, partly because 
he wasn’t the cocky sort, and because he 
knew so well to what he owed his promo- 


dingy bedroom 


tion. There was a little sting in that 
knowledge that made him work hard. 


GEVERAL ears passed. Quint was 
made head of a department, and the 
earlier “kidding” of fellows like Finley no 
longer came to his ears. Perhaps all that 
was forgotten—there were many new- 
comers, and they were not asked “‘out to 
the house.” uint sent money to his 
mother, and went home for a few days 
once in a great while. No longer was jM 
the negligible Quintin. The townspeople 
treated him with respect. No one re- 
marked that he was one of those Keyes 
boys. He was Mr. Quintin Keyes, a suc- 
cessful young man, on the road to fortune. 


He was the “family friend” of the 
Walmsleys, spent Sundays and holidays 
there as a matter of course, was Persis’s 
escort, equally as a matter of course, to 
any place she cared to go. 

Now, probably, in fiction all this would 
have worked a great change in Persis. 
She would have patronized fashionable 
dressmakers, dressed her hair modishly, 
and become more or less of a belle. 
Nothing of the kind happened. She 
dressed as she always had, not dowdily, 
but certainly with no particular style. She 
talked freely enough to Quint and their 
few friends, but was almost as tongue- 
tied and corner-bound before strangers 
as ever. (Continued on page 107) 


How I Mixed Stories 
With Doughnuts 


People are always telling what they long to do more than anything 
else in the world. If they really did they would go ahead 
and do it, because you can always find time for 
the thing you most want to do 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


T IS going to be hard to write a per- 
sonal article without working the 
little pronoun “I” overtime. But if 
it will help anyone to do something 
he is not now accomplishing, I shall 

proceed to clamp down the “I” key on my 
typewriter, and tell how I have found 
time in the past few years to write and sell 
nearly sixty stories, while raising my ba- 
bies and doing a great deal of my own 
housework. 

People seem to think that if you write, 

ou do it all the time. Somebody probably 
beings you a bun and a piece of cake and 
a cup of coffee, and then tiptoes away, lest 
the Muse, or the Spirit, or whatever it is 
be disturbed. 

As a matter of fact, I make that bun 
and that cake and that coffee myself. As 
for being disturbed! . . . I once fondly 
thought I would have a secluded, private 
writing-room. So I turned a bedroom into 
it, had bookshelves built in, and bought a 
typewriter desk and a filing case. When, 
lo! friend husband began keeping his daily 
papers and his law magazines and his 
slippers there; my little daughter estab- 
lished a family of dolls under the desk, and 
my two little sons secreted kite strings 
and tin soldiers in the sacred pigeonholes. 
Thereupon I decided that my writing, at 
least, could never be separated from the 
family life. 

I am a most ordinary person, tucked 
away in a tiny Nebraska town, where we 
have to count the section men, tempo- 
rarily living in box cars down by the 
“dee-po,” to make a thousand inhabitants. 
I have never been in an editorial office in 
my life, and I have never even been in 
New York City, where those editors reign. 

I have had enough rejection slips to fill 
an old-fashioned bedtick. I have sold a 
story on its twenty-third trip. I was five 
years hammering on the door of THe 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE editorial office be- 
fore my Mason Family series proved the 
open-sesame. 

So when I get a letter from a would-be 
writer saying, "I have sent my story to 
three different magazines and they have 
all sent it back. What would you advise 
me to do?” I write a very courteous and 
encouraging letter; but what I feel like 
saying is, “Oh, go and buy a meat mar- 
ket!” 

There is no macadamized road to Fic- 
tionland; not even a blazed trail. Just 
woods! And neither can you sit down and 
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enjoy the view after you do arrive. “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread" still holds its own after all these 
centuries. 

These people seem to think I have 
"found time" to write because of some 
lucky stroke whereby the hours of my day 
are longer than theirs. But their clock 
ticks off the same sixty seconds to a min- 
ute that mine does. There is no truer 
axiom than that we will find time to do 
the thing we want most to do. 

There are a great many things I have 
not found time to do—crochet, or make a 
suffrage speech, or play bridge whist. I 
believe sincerely in equal suffrage, but I 
have never turned my hand over to help 
obtain it. Crocheting is no sin; and 
neither is bridge whist if taken in homeo- 
pathic doses. I am just naming some of 
the things I have not found time to do. 

So when someone says, “All my life I 
have longed to write more than anything 
I can think of," it sounds to me like a 
whopper. These people think they have 
wanted to write; but their desires have 
not been anywhere nearly so huge as they 
fondly dreamed them to be, or they would 
have written. 

Everyone can think of something he has 
always been going to do. I have been mar- 
ried thirteen years, and I have always been 
going to set out an asparagus bed. Just 
now, for the life of me, I can't think why 
l have never done it, for I have talked 
about it every spring and fall for that 
number of years. 


WHEN I wasa little girl, the joy of my 
life was to visit at the farm homes of 
my various relatives. One of my uncles 
used to enliven his early morning chores 
with singing. Lying there in bed up under 
the eaves ofthe old farmhouse, I would be 
wakened in the cool of the summer dawn 
by the robins in the maple windbreak, the 
crowing of the roosters, the creaking of 
the old pump, and my uncle’s singing. 
john McCormack can sing pretty well, 

ut you should have heard my uncle! The 
song that made the greatest impression on 
me was: 

A child sleeps under a rosebush fair, 

The buds swell out in the soft May air, 

Sleeping, it dreams, and on dream-wings flies 

To dum—dum-ty—dum—dum-— Paradise. 

And the years glide by! 

He used to make two syllables of glide. 

“And the years ga-lide by.” 


I have never quite made out whether 
the person in the song ever moved away 
from the rosebush during her entire life- 
time or not; for in the second verse, as a 
child, she plays under the same bush; and 
in the third, as a maiden, she falls in love 
beside it. As a bride, and as a mother, she 
is still there by the same old long-lived 
bush. As an old lady she is buried there. 
And all the verses ended: “And the years 
glide by!” 

As I listened to the doleful strain I 
could not sense the steady flow of the 
years. Wasn’t there a whole day before 
me? A day of sunshine and meadows and 
orchards—an eternity of pleasure? But I 
know now! They glide by, and leave in 
their wake the dreams of so many things 
unaccomplished, so many promises to our- 
selves unfulfilled. 


WAS born in Cedar Falls, Iowa, in 1881, 

in the same house from which I was mar- 
ried twenty-six years later. My father 
came from good old Revolutionary stock. 
In fact, there seems to be a conviction in 
the family that our ancestors swam here, 
and were drying their clothes around a 
bonfire when the Mayflower docked. My 
two sisters wear a pound or so of long 
dangling badges at D. A. R. meetings, 
but I have never even joined. Just 
another one of those things that I have 
not found time to do. 

It is from my father’s side of the house 
that has come to me a trait of seeing the 
funny side of things. My grandfather, 
Zimri Streeter, who represented Black 
Hawk County in the first Jowa legisla- 
ture, was as gnarled and weatherbeaten 
as the native hard timber in which stood 
his first primitive cabin. He was droll; 
but to appreciate his wit one must also 
have known Grandma. She was fretful, 
energetic, humorless, intolerant of wasting 
time in fun-making. With no disrespect 
to the dear old dead, they were like a 
vaudeville team. 

A malignant growth made it necessary 
to amputate the old man’s hand—but 
they could not amputate his sense of 
humor, for he promptly made a bet with 
a stranger that he hadn’t worn a pair of 
mittens all winter. When the disease 
crept upward and they took off his arm, 
he merely chuckled and wanted to know 
when they were going to amputate his 

ead. 

There came a day when he could no 


How I Mixed Stories With Doughnuts, by Bess STREETER ALDRICH 


longer get out to the room where Grand- 
ma sat by the west window darning stock- 
ings. To the daughter beside his bed he 
said, “We never could get her," nodding 
his shaggy old head toward Grandma, “to 
see much fun in life, could we?" 

A little later he asked, “How do you 
reckon it'll be? Psalms and harps and 
prayer meetings? No—no fun?" And 
then, with his fading eyes on the little old 
bent figure by the window, "It'll be 
mighty lonesome . . . settin' around... 
waitin’ fer her." 

My mother's people came from Scot- 
land. Grandmother was a country girl, 
wooed and won at sixteen by Basil Ander- 
son, of an aristocratic Edinburgh family. 
I have an old aunt 
in her nineties who 
remembers the dis- 
tress with which 
the family viewed 
her mother’s occa- 
sional lapses into 
peasant ways and 
speech. 


THE young cou- 
ple came to 
America, where my 
grandfather, un- 
used to hardships, 
sickened and died, 
leaving Grand- 
mother, still young, 
with eight children. 
She moved with 
them on to the 
new, raw country 
of Iowa, brought 
them up carefully 
and prayerfully, 
and died at eighty- 
four, a widow for 
over half a century. 
It is from these 
people that I choose 
to think I have in- 
herited a love of ro- 
mance and of all 
things beautiful. 

My first (so- 
called) literary ex- 
perience occurre 
when I was four- 
teen. I won a small 
camera as a prize 
for a child's story 
in the old Chicago “Record.” It was then 
that I first tasted blood; for the intoxica- 
tion of seeing my name in print was over- 
whelming. 

When I was seventeen, one of my high- 
school classmates, who had entered Wom- 
an’s College, sent me a clipping from the 
Baltimore ** News” announcing five prizes 

` for short stories. I wrote one, and with the 
sublime fearlessness of seventeen called it 
“A Late Love." It was as heavy as a 
moving van. It oozed pathos. It dripped 
melancholy. And it won the fifth prize— 
five dollars. Ihavealways hada sneaking 
notion that there were only five manu- 
scripts submitted. 
_ I cashed that five-dollar check the day 
it arrived. Did I buy some writing para- 
phernalia, a thesaurus of English words, 
or a textbook on story-writing? I did not. 
I bought a parasol that had chiffon ruffles 
rom stem to stern. To be sure, I had 
nothing whatever suitable to go with it; 
but, oh! if there is a heaven for dead para- 


shows the entire family. 


sols, that one surely has gone there. 

After high school I finished Iowa State 
Teachers’ College. Then I taught in pub- 
lic schools; among others, those of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, where I met the man who 
keeps his slippers, etc. In the meantime, 
I burst out in various epidemics of chil- 
dren's stories, wrote professional articles, 
and produced one adult story that was 
purchased by a magazine so insignificant 
that I can't even remember its last name. 
At any rate, having paid me ten dollars, 
it curled up its toes and died. 

I was married and had one little child 
when my husband and my sister's husband 
purchased a country bank here in Elm- 
wood, Nebraska, where we have lived for 


Bess Streeter Aldrich is known to ‘‘American Magazine" readers as the 
author of the delightful Mason Family stories. But the one thousand inhab- 
itants of Elmwood, Nebraska—where she lives—know her as Mrs. Aldrich, 
wife of the local banker and mother of the four little Aldriches. This picture 
In the accompanying article Mrs. Aldrich tells 
how, in the past few years, she has managed to write sixty stories, take care © 
of her family, and do most of her own housework. This magazine will soon 
have another series of Mrs. Aldrich's stories—with different characters 


eleven years, and where my other children 
have been born. 

I might insert here a statement concern- 
ing my most hard-hearted critic—my hus- 
band. He leads a double life. He is of a 
genus known only to country towns: a 
combination banker and lawyer. He 
greets you affably at the grated window 
of the bank and smilingly deposits your 
hard-earned cash. But if you want a con- 
tract or an abstract or a divorce, he as- 
sumes a solemn expression and leads you 
silently and pompously into a back office. 

Comes now the account of the time 
when a well-known magazine announced 
a prize offer for short stories. I wrote 
“The Little House Next Door” in a few 
afternoons while the baby slept. I had to 
go down to the bank to copy it on a type- 
writer, laboriously picking out the letters 
with one finger. When one of the boys on 
the force wanted to use the machine, I 
had to take out my manuscript and stand 
aside until he was through. So my hus- 
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band, in sheer self-defense, bought me a 
second-hand one. Later, of course, I pur- 
chased a twelve-cylinder, sixty horse- 
power affair. 

In a few months a letter came saying 
that the prize offer had been withdrawn; 
but that my story had been found worthy 
of purchase, and that a check for one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars would follow 
soon. Immediately there was great ex- 
citement in camp. Grandma told me to 
look again; it must have said a dollar and 
seventy-five cents. But it didn’t. And 
there was no guesswork this time about 
the number of manuscripts entered. There 
had been over twenty-two hundred sub- 
mitted, and six purchased. 

That proved it! 
I could write! I 
had arrived! It was 
all very lovely. 
How easy! Just a 
few afternoons of 
writing, just an ac- 
cidental twist of 
the wrist, as it were. 
So I sat down and 
wrote another story, 
much better than 
the first. Already 
l had the second 
check mentally in- 
vested — it would 
peo be for two 
hundred dollars this 


time. 


[E WAS like a slap 
in the face when 
that story came 
back. I began trot- 
ting out all the ex- 
cuses that disgrun- 
tled writers use. I 
felt sure that the 
editor himself had 
not read it. But it 
seems that he had 
read it. The letter 
said so. And right 
then and there I re- 
ceived my lesson; 
that you have to 
work to bea success- 
ful writer, just as 
you have to work 
to be a successful 
groceryman, or to 
be a successful anything else. 


I wrote story after stary beginning a 
new one soon after each had been sent out. 


If all the ships I have at sea 
Should come a-sailing home to me— 


Well, they came all right! They had 
their decks washed and their masts 
straightened, and were sent out again and 
again. And one by one they found har- 
bors. So, to-day, if I cannot begin to turn 
out all that I am asked to do, if I have on 
my desk letters from a half-dozen well- 
known magazines asking me to send in 
something, or to do a series for them, call 


me persevering if you will, but don’t call 
Sn ucky! For it has come from sheer 
abor. 


To my mind, there are three essentials 
in the making of a writer: Imagination, a 
good English foundation, and a desire to 
write so keen that there are no obstacles 
which you will not surmount to carry 
out that desire. (Continued on page 120) 


Frank Tinney’s Job 
Is to Make People Laugh 


He says that the work itself is no joke. He began it when he was four 
years old and has kept at it ever since, even when at odd times 
he was also a lifeguard, fireman, and an undertaker 


HERE are some folks who claim 
that they could be just as funny 
as Frank Tinney is, if—and here 
come the specifications: if they 
had a voice like his, with funny 
kinks in their vocal cords, and the tantal- 
izing twist of the tongue which is peculiar 
to him. 
It is the familiar refrain of the "if 
chorus" the world over. 


By Mary B. Mullett 


Me" you will remember it at once. 

When he explained it he was as earnest 
as a banker analyzing an important finan- 
cial deal. To me this is the great secret of 
his success—that he thinks his job is 
worth the very best he can put into it. 

I wish 1 could reproduce on paper his 
way of talking, but it can't be done. He 
was sitting at a desk in the office of Arthur 


place where it will show off the best. 
“Well, then, one of these funny combi- 
nations of sounds is a name ending ii 
‘ich,’ or ‘itch,’ as a lot of Russian 
do. Using one of these names is an- 
trick to get a laugh. The chea : 
is always straining his eyesight 
for easy tricks, so he has used this one 
til it doesn’t get anything but a feeble 
“But I knew that it was 


There are always plenty of 
third-raters who say that 
they would have been as 
good, or as successful, as 
somebody else, if they'd 
had the same chance. 

It is true that when na- 
ture presented Frank Tin- 
ney with his particular box 
of vocal tricks she handed 
him a possible gold mine. 
But, like other gold mines, 
it had to be discovered and 
it also had to be worked. 

The trouble with the peo- 
ple in the “if chorus" is that 
they would rather sing in 
that chorus than dig. If 
they had the very gold 
mine Tinney has, they 
probably wouldn't know 
that it was one. 

His voice isn't the kind 
that will cause Caruso to 
lose a moment's sleep. It 
is just an ear-filling rever- 
beration which makes any 
seat in the theatre all right 
for a Tinney show. 

His vocal tricks are in- 
imitable. You can repro- 
duce his words, but nine 
tenths of what makes his 
audiences roar with laugh- 
ter will be missing. 

Yet the big difference be- 
tween him and the people 
who write “if” across their 
record of failure is that 
Tinney conjugates the verb 
“to work" in all its tenses, 
past, present, and future. 


How Shrewd Comedians 
Get Us to Laugh at Them 


"TT'S human nature to like to laugh at 

somebody," says Mr. Tinney. "We 
try not to do it with our friends and other 
people we meet. But there are mighty 


few of us that don't sometimes laugh at 
people behind their backs. 

“It is this instinct of people, to laugh 
at some poor gink, that the comedian 
satisfies when he appears to be a goose. 


Remember how the orchestra leader made 
me look like a fool, and so set the com- 
pany roaring at my discomfiture? "That's 
the secret of it. Don’t try to show how 
smart you are. You can pretend that 
you think you're smart; but even then 
you must let the audience laugh at you 
because you think you’re clever when 
you're not. 

"And you must always let the audience 
show how smart i is. Let them supply 
the point of your joke—after you've 
made it so plain that they can't miss it.” 


good raw material, so I 
worked over it, fixed it up, 
and made a place for it 
where it would show off 
well. 

“In one scene in ‘Tickle 
Me’ there’s a good deal of 
talk about a temple that 
I've got to visit. One of 
the actors, an excitable 
Frenchman, says to me: 

“*You go into the tem- 
ple 

“Yes? I say, and nod 
my head solemnly. 

“T want him to repeat 
things, you understand, be- 
cause I want the audience 
to come to the point grad- 
ually. And I show that 
I’m listening intently, be- 
cause | want the audience 
to listen that way, too. 

"Half the stage jokes 
don't get across because 
they are rushed through 
so fast that people don't 
catch them. It’s just as 
if a salesman ran along a 
counter, pointing to one 
thing after another, so fast 
that the customer doesn't 
get a good look at any- 
thing. Vou Car tecll thi 
that way. So I have th 
Frenchman repeat: pA 
"'You go into the tem- 
le— ; 
““T go into the temple,’ 
I say after him. 

"'Yes, you go into the 
temple; and there you'll find 


He has never been satisfied to be “just 
naturally funny." Eating, playing, work- 
ing, listening to others, or talking himself, 
he ts forever hunting for new ideas, taking 
the gold from the mine which nature gave 
him and making it the setting for new 
gems of fun. 

He is a jokesmith just as an expert 
worker in gold is a goldsmith. Here is an 
example of his craftsmanship. If you 
have seen him this season in “Tickle 
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Hammerstein, his manager; and every 
few moments he would jump up and begin 
to act out what he was telling. It was as 
good as a show—a Tinney show, at that. 

“You know,” he said in his queer drawl, 
“there are combinations of sounds that 
are so funny in themselves that they make 
you smile anyhow. But they’re not real 
jokes. They’re only the raw material for 
a joke. You’ve got to fix up the raw ma- 
terial and then you’ve got to find the 


a man, hidden in a niche—' 

“What? I say. 

“‘There you'll find a man, hidden in a 
niche— 

“Wait a minute! What did you say? 

**There you'll find a man, Aiddenina- 
niche" he says impatiently. 

"[ shake my head. I don't get him. I 
stammer apologetically. 

***S-say—that—again! I tell him. 

**Hiddeninaniche! (Con? on page 122) 


Tinney made his reputation as a 
black-face comedian in vaudeville. 
Now that he is a star, with a salary 
that equals that of the President of 
the United States, he has almost en- 
tirely given up “ black-face”—which 
he says is easy—for “white-face,” 
which is harder but more interesting. 
He was born in Philadelphia some- 
thing over thirty years ago. 


Both Frank Tinney (at the right) and Willie Collier (at 


the left) are comedians. They are also the best of 


pals. Before “Tickle Me” was produced, Collier spent 
most of his time at the rehearsals, simply to give Tin- 
ney the benefit of his criticism and advice. In this 
picture, the piece of paper in Collier's hand is supposed 
to represent all that is left of the original plot of the 
play. And after viewing the remains, Tinney says: 
* Aw, what's the use of that? Throw it away iE 
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Photographs by White Studio, N. Y. 


Tinney and his wife, formerly Edna Davenport, an 
actress. They have a country place on Long Island 
within motoring distance of New York, where Tinney 
puts in his spare time playing polo, sailing his yacht, 
taking an active interest in community affairs, and 
playing with his little son, Frank Tinney, Junior. 
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George Eastman 


FEW men deserve prominence in three capacities. 
George Eastman does. As an inventor he helped to 
revolutionize photography. As a manufacturer he has 
revolutionized it. As the donor of great sums of 
money to education and other fine activities he has 
done much for human progress. He gave away mil- 
lions anonymously. Although himself a bachelor, he is 


keenly interested in the welfare of the children in 
Rochester, New York, where the enormous plant of 
the Eastman company is located. He was born in 
Waterville, New York, and is now sixty-six years old. 
He has been the architect of his own fortunes; and 
more than once he has had to rebuild them when a 
hard-won success turned to failure. 


Could You Earn Your Living in 
More Than One Way? 


The story of George Eastman, one of the most important business men in the world, 


will make you ask yourself that question. 


He tells how he answered 


it in his own case and won success after failure 


By George Mortimer 


NYONE who happened to be 
near the natural bridge over 
the Mackinac River, on a cer- 
tain hot summer day some 
forty-odd years ago, might 

have seen a man and two women standing 
on the rocky bridge in the tense care- 
lessness befitting persons who are about 


he further explained, was a person who 


took pictures, not for money but for fun.. 


This young man was not an ordinary 
amateur photographer, even in those 
days when there were hardly more than 
a baker's dozen of amateurs in the whole 
country. To him personally the trouble 
of making a photograph very nearly 


The young man on the Mackinac was 
at that time a clerk in the Rochester 
Savings Bank. His name is George East- 
man. Of the living Americans whose 
achievements are international probably 
George Eastman is the least known to 
the public. 

We know a good deal about Edison. 


to have their picture taken. 

Twenty paces to the 
front was an immense box, 
set upon a tripod. The box 
might have been a trunk, 
but was really a camera. 
On the ground near by was 
a miscellaneous collection 
of bottles, plate holders, 
square pieces of glass, and 
containers. 

There was also a very ani- 
mated piece of canvas that 
seemed to be a cross be- 
tween a hood and a tent, 
and from under which pro- 
jected the shoes and trou- 
sered legs of a kneeling man. 

Eventually, after the can- 
vas had gone through many 
contortions, the whole man 
emerged triumphantly, bear- 
ing a closed plate holder, 
which he quickly inserted 
in the camera. Then he 
took the cap off the lens and 
made a leisurely exposure 
while the people on the 
bridge watched for the 
birdie. 

The man was taking no 
uncommon sort of photo- 
graph—but, at that time, 
taking any kind of a photo- 
graph was uncommon. His 
maze of apparatus and his 
calisthenics were essentials 
in the ritual of “wet plates." 
Like all photographers then, 
instead of faving “dry 

lates" all ready for use, 

e had to make his own 
plates right on the spot 
and use them at once. 
Hence, he had to carry 


You Can Go Up and Out as 
Well as Down and Out 


E YOU search for anything in George Eastman's 
career that might be called a secret of his 
progress, you will find it in his refusal to accept 
as decisive either defeat or victory. 

“We never reach the end of anything,” says he. 
* You may seem to have all of the misfortunes in 
the world. You may think that everything has 
happened to you that can happen. Or, on the 
other hand. you may imagine that you have 
reached perfection—the end of the journey. 

* But Phold that the man who says he is ‘down 
and out’ is expressing exactly the same sentiment 
as the man who says, ‘I have attained success.’ 
It is true that they are talking of very different 
subjects, but the mental approach is identical. 
No matter what happens to one—unless it is 
death itself—there is always something more that 
may happen, fortunate or unfortunate. Neither 
cup is ever quite full. 

“The saving grace is that if one recognizes that 
misfortunes are only marks, as on a thermometer, 
then one will know that, while the mercury can 
keep going down, it can just as easily go up. 

“It is the same with success. The man who 
thinks he has done everything he can do, has 
merely stopped thinking. He is what might be 
called ‘up and out.’ And, excepting that he has 
more money, his case really is not very different 
from that of the man who is ‘down and out." 


* 


We know that it is due to 
his adapting genius that 
we to-day have the motion 
picture. But most people 
do not know that had not 
Eastman perfected a trans- 
arent film, we might not 
fave had a motion picture. 
Those who like figures may 
be interested to know that 
Eastman now supplies al- 
most all the motion picture 
film that is used, turning 
out an average of well over 
fifty million feet every 
month. 

Probably he is one of the 
richest men in America— 
just how rich nobody knows. 
Some inkling may be gained 
from the fact that a man 
to whom he gave a part 
interest, many years ago, 
in exchange for a relatively 
small measure of financial 
support, died not long ago 
leaving an estate of about 
twenty million dollars. 

Or one may judge some- 
what also by another cir- 
cumstance: The Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology had been receiving 
sums from a man who pre- 
ferred to be known as “Mr. 
Smith." In all, these do- 
nations amounted to eleven 
million dollars. It was not 
until certain requirements 
of the law compelled the 
disclosure of the giver’s 
identity, that the public 
learned that “Mr. Smith” 
was George Eastman. Then 
someone with a statistical 


around about a wagonload 
ot paraphernalia; and a dark tent as well. 
"he exposure having been made, the 
group ünwound itself from the bridge, 
and the male member, in the flush of 
holiday money, came stalking over to ask 
how much the pictures would be. There- 
upon he p ashock. For the young man 
who had done the photographing ex- 
plained that he was an amateur, which, 


balanced the fun there was in it. But, 
instead of turning to some other hobby, 
he set himself to taking the trouble out of 

hotography, with the result that to-day 
he heads'a corporation that manufactures 
more photographic material and supplies 
than all of the rest of the world put 
together, and he has built a city within a 
city inorder to manufacture those cameras. 


mind began to investigate 
Mr. Eastman's donations, and they found 
that he had given away to colleges and 
hospitals something like thirty million 
dollars. . 

, The center of his donative activities is 
his home town, Rochester. Instead of 
setting himself up as an elaborate national 
figure with a steam yacht or two and 
many country (Continued on page 112) 
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The girl turned. Pink spots 
had come into the delicately 
molded cheeks. ‘Dare to!" she 
challenged warmly. **Just dare!” 


“You're Too Contwisted 
Satistied—J ım Ted!” 


A young man’s rude awakening—and what came of it 


By Conrad Richter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DENMAN FINK 


HERE is but one bank in Shady- 

side, Pennsylvania. Humble, un- 

pretentious, it does business in a 

stout frame house set back from 

the main street. Lilacs freshen 
the path in May, brilliant dogwood in 
October, often obscuring the fancy 
lettering, ** M. Stetler” on the first win- 
dow, ‘‘ Banker” on the second. 

The rag-carpeted lobby contains no 
standing duke but tables and cushioned 
rockers that suggest an unhurried visit. 
The teller's window bears no title, and the 
walnut of its slide has been worn into a 
polished trough. 

Outside, it was a penetrating Novem- 
ber day. The dignified clock on the wall 
had just struck its fifth slow gong, when 
the door at the rear opened and the 
aperture was filled by a short, fuli figure 
with a highly plored: face. 

“Like to see you, Jim Ted!” 

Miss Lorah, the spinsterly assistant, 
afterward declared that at the time she 
noticed a grim foreboding in the com- 
mand. But Jame Theodore Benton sel- 
dom noticed unfavorable matters. It 
was far more satisfactory to enjoy, for 
instance, his important trust among 
orange-backed twenties than to worry 
over the cheerless fact that he wasn’t 
paid enough salary as yet to permit him 
to ask Ruth, his employer’s only daughter, 
to let him furnish her board and raiment 
for life. Worry wouldn’t alter that irre- 
vocable fact. Worry! Thank God, he, 
Jim Ted, never did that! 

Easily lifting his well-brushed' head, 
he merely answered his employer with a 
deferent “Yes, sir," and went on sealing 
long manila envelopes upon checks going 
to Philadelphia, Pennver, and Woodstock 
banks for collection. 

Later, in his steady, methodical way 
he set the cash trays atop each other in 
the manganese steel safe, stowed away 
several sheaves of promissory notes and of 
currency, cecal the metal stopper 
tightly into the threaded breech and gave 
the nickled combination knob a firm 
spin. Then, pausing to relight his cigar, 
he made his way into his employer’s 
private office, a sanctum modestly known 
as "the back room.” 

The heavy figure of the banker was 
bulked at his ancient walnut desk, his 
huge, tarnished silver watch open in his 
hand. 

“Thirteen minutes to get in here after 
you're called!" he commented grimly. 

The clean-looking young fellow re- 
moved his cigar in mid surprise. 

“T didn't know there was any hurry, 
sir. In fact, I was satisfied —" 


“Satisfied!” smoldered the banker. 
“You never wasn’t satisfied that I know 
of. You're satisfied to smoke nickel 
cigars. You're satisfied to work for fifty- 
five dollars a month. You're satisfied to 
wait till I die to get hold of Ruth and 
some money. ou're too contwisted 
satisfied, Jim Ted! That's why you ain't 
going to get it." 

The teller laid down his cigar with 
slight] unsteady hand. 

‘I don’t think I understand, sir.” 

The banker gave an indignant snort. 

“You don’t remember about three 
months ago I told you I wanted some idea 
how you'd run this business if a blowout 
happened to that six-thousand-mile heart 
I've got?" ! 

“Yes, sir." The youth’s serenity slight- 
ly regained itself. “The books are right 
up to last night. Cash balanced up to- 
night to the penny. That's nine days in 
succession." e swallowed hastily. “You 
haven't found anything missing, Mr. 
Stetler?" 

"Contwist it, no!" exclaimed the 
banker. “If I downed a million dollars, 
I'd trust you around it without losing any 
sleep. But I'll be hanged if I'd trust you 
with a business. You can't salt away a 
business in bank and let the banker worry 
how to meet your interest. You got to 
worry that interest out yourself. You 
can't lock a business up at night in the 
safe. You can't see it any more than the 
wind in your face, and it's got a knack of 
pore the roni direction just as eh 

specially if you got some snappy light- 
Re like the Fairer Bank at Weedstock 
chasing it. 

* When I made out to go in business 
thirty-one years ago, I had the idea all I 
need do was paint “banker” on my window, 
and the dollars would come rolling in 
rim to rim. About six weeks later I 
woke up to the fact that M. Stetler, 
Banker, was going to be a kind of joke if 
he didn't start doing some tall hustling. 
And I've had to keep on hustling ever 
since. que last night Ruth said she's 
ashamed to see her father lugging his old 
black box all over town as if he couldn’t 
be satisfied with what he’s got. I told her 
that if her father hadn’t lugged that black 
box all over town, she wouldn’t have 
enough education to know enough to get 
ashamed of him.” 


E PUSHED his watch back into a 
cavernous vest pocket. 

* Till you get good and unsatisfied, Jim 
Ted, you're going to have about as much 
chance at my bank and my girl as a sea 
shell has to learn to play the piano. I'm 


too scared to death of somebody coming 
along here, fifty years from now, and say. 
ing, * Let's go in and have some ice cream- 
An old codger used to have a bank here 
once, but it never amounted to anything 
after his son-in-law took hold of it. l 

“Now, Im not saying you’re not a 
nice boy, understand, Fim Ted. You 
dress neat and wash yourself all over 
three times -a week, and sing a nice tenor. 
You're good company and not bad to look 
at, and people like you first-rate. But 
people don't give their money only to 
people they like. They give it to the 
fellow that goes out and d for it; and 
you're too contwisted satisfied to bother 
with digging. You'd sooner brush the 
dust off your coat collar, or hold Ruth's 
hand that ought to be washing dishes, or 
waste my gasolene running her over to 
Woodstock to the movies." 

He paused to see how the boy was 
taking it. 


“AJOW, I don't want you to go gettin 

the idea you got some unusual an 
hopeless disease. Most people've got it, 
and they don't know it. Taek why they 
don’t get somewhere.” 

“I think, sir," stammeringly defended 
the youth, “that I am a little more am- 
bitious than the average.” . 

“Go ahead and show me then," re- 
torted his employer. 

“If you'd suggest a way—” began the 
perspiring Jim Ted. 

“If you're unsatisfied enough, you'll do 
your own suggesting." 

“Yes, sir," said Jim Ted desperately. 

"Give you five minutes," announced 
his employer, bringing out his enormous 
watch.again. Jim d could plainly hear 
its giant ticking. Each tick sounded like 
the voice of Referee Time, counting him 
out. At last, when his waiting jury of one 
had silently repocketed the watch, he 
gave up hopelessly. 

“I guess it isn’t in me, Mr. Stetler," he 
faltered. “If you wish to get someone 
else in here to train—anytime you say, 
I'll be satisfied—” 

That was the last straw. 

" Contwist your satisfied satisfiedness!" 
exploded his employer. “If you're so 
satisfied to get out, why, get out and see 
if you can get unsatisfied enough to get 
back! If you can't, why, then—" He 
waved his thick arms expressively. 

A moment or two later Jim Ted found 
himself back in the peaceful banking 
room. He could not bring himself to look 
at Miss Lorah. 

Ordered to take a vacation in the winter 
time! What would she think? What would 
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everyone think? He made a shallow pre- 
tense of fussing at desk and counter for 
a few minutes; then, with a hasty good 
night, he bolted from the place. 

To save his mother from any possible 
worry, he tried to remark casually that 
Mr. Stetler had sent him to Harrisburg 
on a week’s business. But he did not 
deceive her for a moment. In twenty 
minutes she had the whole shameful 
story from him. Helpless to counsel or 
advise, she did the next best thing and 
cooked him an eloquent hot supper. Over 
the empty dishes, when he proposed 
visiting her sister Margaret in Harris- 
burg, she did not oppose it. Her mother 
heart understood his natural impulse to 
be absent from Shadyside when the news 
leaked out. 

He left next morning on the six-ten, 
and was homesick for his mother, the 
bank, and Ruth, before the rattling two- 
car train was fairly outside the town. 

But by evening, in his Aunt Margaret's 
brightly lighted household, Old King 
Satisfaction had climbed again to his 
throne. In company with his ornamental 
city cousins, Jim Ted enjoyed party, 
theatre, church, until Monday morning 
when, with a distinct sense of dismay, he 
received the following brief telegram: 


Come at once. Loran MEYERS. 


He stared at the five words stupidly. 
What in the world had caused Miss 
Lorah to telegraph to him? Why didn't she 
explain? He thought once of calling her up 
at the bank on the long distance. Then 
he remembered that Amy Carr at the 
Shadyside Dtug Store switchboard would 
hear. So he caught the early mixed 
train and arrived in Shadyside about 
eleven. Miss Lorah broke hastily from 
her stool as he came in. She looked un- 
conscionably worried and worn. 

“Isnt it the most terrible thing you 
ever heard of!” she greeted. 


Wim fear rising within him, he stam- 
meringly interrogated her, his glance 
invading the open door of the "back 
room" where his employer's walnut desk 
stood significantly vacant. 

“It’s his heart—it went back on him," 
she chattered. “It must have been 
something like a stroke. He had to go to 
Florida and daren't do anything but sit 
in the sun.” 

The returned youth felt a sense of 
oppression on his chest. . 

“The shock—it didn't happen when I 
went out Thursday!" 

“Tt couldn't have," declared Miss 
Lorah, “because the stock market didn't 
drop till Friday." 

“But Mr. Stetler never speculated!" 

“T should say he didn't!" agreed Miss 
Lorah. ‘‘He told me all how it happened. 
I had to promise not to tell anybody but 
you. You've got to promise, too. Even 
Mrs. Stetler and Ruth daren't know. He 
wasn’t speculating. He was trying to 
keep a young friend from bankruptcy, 
and he put up the bonds—" 

“Not the green box!" stammered Jim 
Ted, in whom was deeply ground the 
utter sacredness of these, the depositors' 
own property, the very vertebrz of the 
bank. 

“All gone!" mourned Miss Lorah. “He 
lost it all. Did you ever hear of anything 
so terrible! A nice man like Mr. Stetler 
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who never bet 
a dollar in his 
life—just try- 
ing to help out 
his friend.” 
Mechani- 
cally the 
stunned teller 
approached 
the safe and 
drew out the 
familiar green 
steel box in 
whose depths 
he had often 
glimpsed the 
impressive ar- 
ray of securi- 
ties. Once M. 
Stetler had 
held the open 
box out to him 
and Miss Lo- 
rah. ‘‘You’re 
looking at 
over a hun- 
dred thou- 
sand dollars!” 
he had said. 
To-day the 
box was un- 
locked. Jim 
Ted lifted the 
lid unsteadily. 
It was empty. 
The narrow 
remnant of 
morning 
passed like an 
unconvincing 
movie. Me- 
chanically, 
Jim Ted had 
puton hiscoat 
to go for din- 
ner when a 
ellow-geared 
uggy drew 
upatthecurb. 
he driver, a 
stooped, 
leather - faced 
farmer, was 
Jeremiah 
Grime from 
Stanhope Val- 
ley, said to 
own more farms and timber tracts than 
a cat could count on its toes. Certainly 
he was the bank's heaviest depositor, and 
though M. Stetler always hailed him as a 
bosom friend Jim Ted and Miss Lorah 
never failed to feel for him a certain 
mixture of fear and awe. 
*Mahlon about to-day?" he queried, 


. with what Jim Ted fancied an unusual 


rasp in his voice. But except for the 
pounding of quick blood to his temples 
the youth did not betray himself. 

“Not here just now," he regretted 
deferentially. "Anything I can do, Mr. 
Grime?” 

Jim Ted thought he saw the old farmer 
nod to himself as if in confirmation of 
some wild rumor he had heard. From his 
stuffed wallet he selected several folded 
strips of blue-green safety paper and Jim 
Ted felt a second pressure on his chest 
when he saw them. They were time 
certificates of the Shadyside Bank, bear- 
ing interest at three and one half per 
cent, and duly signed and numbered. 


Jim Ted could scarce believe his 
Behind him, plainly visible over 


“Not exactly a June day outside,” he 
heard his own voice remark inanely. 

The cavernous eyes of the farmer re- 
garded him with disapproval. “I want 


‘these cashed,” he said shortly. 


Will mechanical fingers Jim Ted 
leafed through the blue-green slips. 
There were two ten thousands, an eight, 
a five, a three and several single thou- 
sands, made out respectively to Jeremiah 
Grime, his sister, Mrs. Minnie Wetherbee, 
and her husband, Silas Wetherbee. The 
approximate total of the sheaf stunned 
him. He heard the irrepressible flutter of 
Miss Lorah, but he was on fire with a new 
realization of the necessity of immediate 
action. 

“Of course IIl be glad to cash these for 
you, Mr. Grime,” he hastened. ‘Just a 
minute, please!" With his pencil he 
figured wantonly on the back of a per- 
fectly good deposit slip. “Of course you 
realize that by cashing them before the 
first of January, you sacrifice four hun- 
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clouded eyes. 


On the threshold of the ruined bank stood its wrecker. 


the banker’s low shoulder, twisted the grim lips of Jeremiah Grime 


dred and eighty dollars, and twenty-one 
cents interest.’ 

“T lose four hundred and eighty dollars 
interest!" demanded the depositor. 

“It’s printed right here on the certifi- 
cate," explained Jim Ted. His finger 
pointed to the clause, “No interest due 
except in the event that certificates are 
left to mature.” 

The farmer stared at it, then backed 
away from the window. “I guess I'll let 
her in till she’s due. I got to be in town 
New Year, anyhow.” 

Muttering to himself, he replaced the 
certificates in his wallet, and took his 
departure. Faint exultation and tempo- 
rary relief mingling with his perspiration, 
Jim Ted watched him drive away. 

“He'll let it stay in till the first of 
January!" Then he repeated to himself 
starkly: “A month and a half to dig up 
more than thirty thousand dollars!" 

He spent little time that day on 
book, general ledger, or tickler. Simple 
routine, the delight of his satisfied mind, 


had become impossible to focus upon. 
At home, he left the dinner table after a 
bare ten minutes, to pad about the three 
down-stairs rooms until his mother begged 
him to sit down and calm himself. But 
there was no calm in Shadyside for Jim 
Ted Benton. His holiest institution was 
tottering, and he, Jim Ted, was entrusted 
with its impossible safety. 


"T HERE are few greater stimuli to 
action than agony. Agony accom- 
plishes either miracles or murder, rolls 
away mountains or commits suicide. It 
is the divine rheostat at which ihe mortal 
battery is charged with storage power 
to feed the divine spark to the human 
cylinders. By four o’clock, considerable 
units had already been stored in the 
mortal receptacle labeled Jim Ted Benton. 
Imparting to his assistant a few brief 
directions for closing up, he grimly seized 
the handle of the black box awaiting its 
absent master on the vacant.desk. At 
nearly the same moment, the door at the 
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Denman Pink, 


other end of the back room opened and 
Miss Ruth Stetler entered. 

“Where are you going with that hor- 
rible old thing!" she demanded, brown 
eyes contracting at the despised object 
in Jim Ted’s hand. 

“Thought I'd run up-town a little," he 
stammered. 

“Don’t you dare be seen with that! 
People will laugh at you!" she declared 
righteously. “Besides, Mary Pickford’s 
in Woodstock to-night, at the Lyric. I 
thought we might run over." 

A week earlier no prospect would have 
afforded Jim Ted more instant enthu- 
siasm. To-day he merely blinked, appalled 
at the proposal that he joy-ride at the 
expense of a sick and exiled man who was 
on the verge of ruin. The seven cozy 
miles to Woodstock in his employer's car 
had become a possibility desirable only 
upon the impossible attainment of thirty- 
odd thousand dollars; a subject on which 
he could say nothing to Ruth. 

Uncoinfortable, (Continued on page 05) 


It is all very well to deride the peacock for being vain, but wouldn’t anybody like to dazzle 


the eye as this peacock from India does? 


all male birds do. 


All birds like to show off, if they can. 
The ladies apparently were forgotten when nature dolled up the birds 


That is, 


Birds Are as Queer 


as Folks 


Let me introduce you to "Pop," a model father; “Mom,” an emancipated female; 
"Crank," a bold, bad ostrich, and other feathered and fantastic individuals 
—you will then understand why we call an eccentric 


human being *a queer bird" 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


N. Y. Zoological Society: Photographed by Elwin R. Sanborn 


Photographs—Courtesy 


[RDS interest us in a different 
way from animals. Animals are 
close kin to us and we recognize 
the kinship. Birds are different 
from us and we know it. It's not 

»ecause they fly and we don't; we are 
retting to be flyers ourselves, but I doubt 
f that fact will ever enable us to under- 
tand them any better. 

There is simply a wider gulf between us 
ind birds than there is between us and 
inimals. 

For one thing, birds inhabited this 
lanet millions of years before we put in 
nur appearance. We are new arrivals, 
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parvenus; they are old settlers, aristo- 
crats. Maybe that's the reason why some 
of the larger old fellows out at the Zoo 
look at us with such cold, uncommunica- 
tive eyes. 

Birds are queer. We can't make them 
out. That’s the explanation for one of our 
slang phrases. When we cannot under- 
stand a man we say he's a "queer bird.” 
And when his actions, in addition to being 
inexplicable, are a bit impish or lacking in 
conscience we say, "He's a bird, he is" I 
never heard it said of an ordinary man or 
woman, whose life was well regulated, 
that he or she was “a bird!” 


At the Bronx Zoo in New York there 
are about eight hundred different varieties 
of birds, and about five or six thousand 
individual birds. They range in size from 
the humming bird, no bigger than a joint 
of your middle finger, to the ostrich who 
looks down upon you from his six and a 
half feet of height. Of them all, none is 
queerer than “Pop,” the emu. 

Pop comes striding across his range to 
meet you, somewhat as man to man (for 
he is nearly six feet high), and there is a 
paternal look in his eyes. Why shouldn't 
there be? For, like all male emus, he 
takes the responsibility of fatherhood 
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more seriously than any other living 
thing. 

His home is Australia, that region of 
freaks which is responsible for the kanga- 
roo, the ostrich, and Pop himself. The 
fatherly character he shows out at the Zoo 
is just the same as he would show in his 
native haunts. From the time the eggs 
are laid until the youngsters are as tall as 
he, old Pop is both father and mother— 
while Mom is a care-free individual, with 
nothing to do but to look at the people. 
The keepers call her a suffragette. 

Mom does the courting and lays the 
eggs; then her responsibility ceases. The 
mating season having arrived, she blows a 
horn, which consists of a sort of bellows 
down in her throat, and Pop comes run- 
ning. Straightway he builds a nest, by 
cleaning off a place on the ground and ar- 
ranging some sticks and grass. All Mom 
contributes to this home-building is moral 
support. 

When the eggs are laid, from six to a 
dozen of them, Pop straightway goes to 


Above—Crank, the ostrich, is the 
bad man in bird society at the Bronx 
Zoo. He can kick like a mule and 
run like a race horse. His appetite 
loves a shining mark, such as locks 
and knives; but good digestion does 
not waiton this appetite and much 
internal tribulation follows. It has a 
chastening effect on Crank's disposi- 
tion, however, and he eagerly ac- 
cepts an alleviating dose of castor oil 


To the left—As catchers the pelicans 
could qualify for the big league. 
When fish are thrown to them by 
the keepers, the big birds open their 
great bills and catch a fish in mid- 
air. The pelican feeds on fish, looks 
a good deal like a fish, and in an- 
other million years or so will be a fish 


To the right—Pop, like all other 
male emus, is a model father. His 
wife, Mom, hasn't a single family 
care, except to supply the eggs. Hav- 
ing attended to this detail, her atti- 
tude is one of ‘‘Let Pop do it! He 
sits on the eggs until they hatch, 
feeds her young hopefuls, takes them 
out fora stroll—as in this picture— 
and plays the combined róles of 
mother, father, and nurse-girl. Mom 
is an absolutely emancipated female 


Above—There is always some- 
thing unkempt and repulsive 
about a vulture. He makes 
one think ofa ragpicker, or a 
delver into the contents of 
garbage cans. He is a carrion 
feeder; a degenerate, compared 
with the true bird of prey 


sitting. Most other species of birds take 
turn about, which is the fair and equitable 
arrangement, but not so the emu. Pop 
sits alone. In his native haunts, where the 
weather is warm and the eggs do not chill 
quickly, he leaves them now and then to 
get food and water. Mom never brings 
him any. But in the Zoo, where the mat- 
ing season sometimes comes while the 
weather is cool, food and water are kept 
within Pop’s reach, for he must stick close- 
ly to his job. 


AL THE end of fifty-six days his fidelity 
is rewarded, and from that time he is 
as solicitous of the fledglings as a hen is of 
her chicks. He clucks to them; he defends 
them by flying fiercely at anything or any- 
body who comes too close; he sees to it 
that they get plenty to eat. In fact, he 
will not allow the mother to have any- 
thing to do with their rearing. He even 
rushes at her if she draws near. 

Either he has no confidence in her as a 
fit person for them to associate with, or, 
having had all the trouble of bringing 
them into the world, he does not intend 
to have their affections alienated now that 
they have reached the point where they 
are some pleasure to him. For two years, 
until they are quite grown, he gives them 
his undivided attention. Then he is ready 
to sit again. 

In the barnyard you watch a hen's 
movements, and arrange the eggs when 
she shows symptoms of a strong desire to 
sit. At the Zoo, when it is desired to raise 
some young emus, it is Pop's, not Mom's, 
actions that are studied. "E Pop ready to 
sit? That's the question. A nest is made 
in the stall and his actions watched. If he 
shows interest, somè artificial eggs, imita- 
tions as big as your double fist and painted 
green, are placed in it. If he sits on them, 
then you know it’s all right, and real eggs 
are substituted for the fake ones. 
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Below—The flamingo needs a 
peculiar style of architecture 
and no one will deny that he 
has it. His legs are like stilts, 
so that he can gratify his pas- 
sion for standing around in 
the water, and since he gets 
his food from the mud, down 
where his feet are, his neck 
has to be as long as his legs 


'This bird is the toucan, but it 
would have been more appro- 
priate if he had been called 
the too much can. He looks 
as if he had stuck his bill 
into a queer can and couldn't 
get it out. The bill is as light 
as papier-máché. His idea of 
humor is to hit a keeper with 
it, and the unwilling recipients 
of this little attention testify 
that the blow is a knockout 


Above—The adjutant bird was 
named after a pompous army 
officer of the old school. He 
may not know how ugly he is, 
but he seems to suspect that 
something is amiss, and so 
nurses a grouch against all 
and sundry 


A strange thing happened in Pop’s last 
sitting. Either he miscalculated the time, 
t tired of his job—the first most 
likely for duty is his watchword. In 
forty-eight days, instead of the regulation 
fifty-six, he left the nest. The keepers, dis- 
covering his action in time, hurried the 
eggs toa hastily improvised incubator. One 
of the offspring of this unnatural p 
is growing up at the Zoo and is called the 
Kid. Pop, not having hatched him, shows 
no interest in him. The Kid occupies a 
yard all to himself; his next-door neighbor 
is Crank, the ostrich. 

Crank is a bad, troublesome fellow. 
Up and down his fence, where he has 
beaten a path, he stalks, looking for trou- 
ble. Now and then he rushes at people 
passing by. On several occasions he has 
tackled the keeper. 


AND: it’s a serious thing to be feloniously 
assaulted by an ostrich. The foot of the 
huge bird ends in a vicious claw, and he 
can kick like a mule. Also, he is so tall 
that when he kicks the blow will strike 
you about the stomach. 

“He came mighty near getting me,” 

said the keeper, Mr Snyder. “I turned 
sideways, and the blow that might have 
disemboweled me grazed my coat. I had 
a shovel in my hand, and wheeled and 
gave him a whack. This showed him who 
was boss; and I chased him around a 
while. ; But I always watch him and al- 
ways will." 

Because he is a bad bird, Crank is kept 
separated from the flock of ostriches. To 
put him among the others will be sure to 
cause trouble, the keepers say. So he 
spends his time in solitary confinement, 
stalking resentfully up and down. There's 
a vicious gleam in his eye and an aggres- 
sive, reckless swing to his stride. 

All fight leaves him, though, when he 
gets sick. Then he (Continued on page 140) 
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Dennis Meets His Proxy Wife 
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Synopsis of Previous Instalments 


HE Santa Rosa ranch, in the heart of the fertile valley of the same name, is the object of a 

three-generation feud between the Livingston and the East and West Railroad interests. It is 
owned by a very old Spanish lady, Senorita Padrasso, who refuses to sell to either side, and has, 
as yet, named no heir. She, however, is finally prevailed upon to rent her land to the Livingston 
estate for lumber cultivation. The name of Parnell Shawn is linked up with the feud on the 
side of the East and West Railroad. 

When the story opens, however, Parnell's grandson, Dennis Shawn, is foreman of the Santa 
Rosa ranch—for chance, weaving strange patterns, throws him, a penniless young man, in the 

th of Judge Tracey, an executor of the Livingston estate, who appoints him to the position. 
Marcia Livingston, the beautiful heiress of the estate, lives in New York. Full of restless energy 
she is spending money like water in fostering a dramatic venture. 

Meanwhile, in California, Senor Roderiguez, a spy in the employ of the East and West 
Railroad, is plotting to secure the Santa Rosa ranch from Señorita Padrasso for his organization, 
and so ruin the Livingston interests. He tries to pass off his wife, Amelita, as a cousin of the 
senorita, hoping she will influence the old lady to draw up a will in her favor. Dennis Shawn, 
hearing of the affair, goes to Los Angeles to investigate Roderiguez, and discovers he is a crook. 
As a result, Amelita is evicted from the valley. Unaware that her chief source of income is 
being threatened, Marcia Livingston continues her reckless expenditure. Becoming bored with 
her theatrical venture she consents to an engagement with Clarke Jessup, a wealthy New York 
clubman with whom she has long been on friendly terms but whom she does not love. 

Out on the ranch things get hotter and hotter for Dennis. Roderiguez inflames some of 
Dennis's men, and plots with them to kidnap him. Dennis overhears the plans and succeeds 
not only in frustrating them but also in capturing the disloyal men. A Mexican half-breed, 

Kate, who is the daughter of one of the plotters, is madly in love with Dennis, and not 
knowing he has wind of the affair endeavors to warn him and then, at the risk of her own life, 
appears on the scene of action and joins in the capture of the plotters. This, of course, cuts her 
off from her own people and forces Dennis to look after her welfare. . 

Marcia Livingston, returning to New York from a trip to Europe, calls on Judge Tracey, 
who informs her of the exciting happenings at the ranch and explains how closely her fortune is 
linked up with the Santa Rosa lind. He procures from her a promise that she will not interfere 
with Dennis Shawn's management of it. Peeved at the judge's strong liking for Dennis she, 
with feminine perversity, immediately conceives for him a strong dislike. The judge and Mar- 
cia witness together the performance of a very amusing play called “The Proxy Husband.” 
Dennis, who is in Los Angeles in order to secure men for the ranch, also witnesses a simultaneous 
production of the same play. Upon his return to Santa Rosa he finds Señorita Padrasso near 
death, and no disposition has been made of the ranch. She tells him she will sell only to Marcia 
Livingston in person. Dennis wires this ultimatum to Judge Tracey. With the “Proxy Husband" 
fresh in his mind, he immediately makes telegraphic arrangements with Dennis to marry Marcia 
by proxy. The old señorita agrees to sell the ranch to Dennis as Marcia's husband and he, 
himself, consents to the arrangement in order to save the Livingston interests from ruin. The 
scheme is not revealed to Marcia until the time set for the wedding. At first she refuses to go 
through with it, but her objections are finally overruled. Immediately after the telephonic 
marriage is consummated and the bill of sale signed, the old senorita passes away. 


EN days after the death of 

Señorita Padrasso, Dennis re- 

ceived a long distance telephone 

call from Los Angeles from the 

Western manager of the East 
and West saying that he would like to 
make an appointment the following day 
to see Shawn in regard to some important 
business. Shawn set an hour and offered 
to meet him at the train with a motor. 
Then he wired Judge Tracey for instruc- 
tions. 

* Well, boys, the fat is in the fire," he 
said that night, to his two assistants. 
*Mr. John Maxwell, of the East and 
West is to visit me to-morrow and try to 
find out what we have put over on them. 


I've asked the judge to tell me what to 
say; but I wish we were out of this mess." 
Judge Tracey's directions were: 


Tell Maxwell deed of sale was signed by 
Senorita Padrasso, witnessed by Williams, 
English, and county clerk. Properly regis- 
tered in county clerk's office, and deed in our 
possession here. No necessity to explain mar- 
iage. Say that you acted as representative of 
the Livingston estate. Marriage absolutely 
legal, but need not be announced for six 
months, which time may be valuable to us. 
Wire me result of interview. 


Dennis sent Chuck to meet Maxwell's 
train. Affable efforts on the part of the 
gentleman to glean information from his 
voluble chauffeur arrived nowhere. Chuck 


winked at Dennis as he handed their 
guest over to him. 

After brief amenities the four men sat 
down and lit their cigars. i 

“Mr. Shawn, my time is brief, and I 
may as well come to thẹ point of this 
visit. Are these gentlemen in your con- 
fidence?” inquired Mr. Maxwell. 

“Absolutely.” 

“Very good. As you have probably 
guessed, my visit has to do with the late 
acquisition of the Padrasso ranch by the 
owners of Santa Rosa.” 

“Yes,” said Dennis. 


“THE East and West Railroad and the 

Livingstons have been honorable con- 
testants for the purchase of this property 
for over a hundred years—” 

“More or less honorable," Dennis in- 
terrupted. 

“You mean by that?” 

"[ mean that in the last dozen years 
few people would call the method of the 
East and West to get possession of the 
Padrasso property, honorable." 

“I don't know what you mean!" 

"Oh, yes, you do. You've had spies 
here, ostensibly in our employ; you've 
backed up an effort to get rid of me; 
you've had secret agents, such as Rode- 
riguez, and bogus heiresses, such as his 
mistress—all to the end of acquiring that 
property." 

Mr. Maxwell's urbane face never 
changed expression. 

"May I ask just how and by what 
means the Padrasso property came into 
the possession of the Livingstone?” 

“By a deed of sale, signed by Señorita 
Padrasso, witnessed by Mr. Williams, 
Mr. English, the seforita’s servant, and 
the clerk of this county." 


"Oh! To whom was the property 
sold?" 

“To Miss Livingston. I acted as her 
representative." 


“In what capacity?” 

“The capacity of superintendent and 
manager of the Santa Rosa ranch.” 

“Exactly. Would it be too indiscreet 
to ask the price paid?” 

“Yes; I cannot see what affair that is of 
the East and West Railroad." 

""This deed of sale was signed by the 
Señorita Padrasso, you say. Just when 
was it signed?" 

"Shortly before she died." 

“Ah, yes, I have seen the servant. She 
seems unsure of her mistress's sanity at 
the time of her death." 

"She was as sane as you arel" ex- 
claimed Dennis. 

“That you will have to prove, Mr. 
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Shawn. We have here the signed state- 
ment of the servant and of the county 
clerk. The one rehearses your constant 
effort to get the old lady to agree to sell 


her property to your employer, it tells of 


your continual presence in her house and 
at her bedside. It describes the pressure 
brought to bear upon her—” 

""[ hat's a lie!” quietly from Dennis. 

“Just a moment, Mr. Shawn. The 
clerk describes your marriage, by tele- 
phone, to Miss Marcia Livingston, in 
order that you might induce the old wom- 
an to sell to you as Miss Livingston's 
husband." He paused. "Have you any 

wd ” 
comment to make, Mr. Shawn? 

“None, except that those two state- 
ments must have cost you a pretty price.” 

“You do not deny the contents of the 
statements?” 

“I deny that Senorita Padrasso was 
anything but in her right mind. I deny 
that I brought any pressure upon her.” 

“These denials you will no doubt repeat 
in the proper time and place, Mr. Shawn.” 


AXWELL put the two papers care- 
fully away in his breast pocket. 

“The East and West will start suit at 
once against Miss Livingston, Judge 
Tracey, and yourself, for having entered 
into a conspiracy to get possession of the 
Padrasso property by illegal means, in- 
cluding a fake marriage, intended to mis- 
lead your elderly victim.” 

Dennis rose, making no comment at all, 
looked at his watch, and turned to Chuck. 

“Mr. Maxwell can just catch the four- 
ten train, if you hurry a little, Chuck. 
You'll be a trifle late to file your suit to- 
night, but there’s all day to-morrow,” he 
said genially to his guest. 

Mr. Maxwell bowed silently, stepped 
into the car, and was whirled away by 
Chuck at a perilous speed. 

“Whew!” said Williams. 
Chuck was planning to kill him on the 
way back.” 

“That won't save us. We're in for it 
this time. Why didn’t I buy up that 
servant myself! I thought her five thou- 
sand would shut her up!" said Dennis 
seriously. 

He put in a call for New York and at 
midnight he got Judge Tracey. He re- 
peated the conversation with Maxwell 
and his threat of suit. Judge Tracey was 
evidently annoyed at this news. 

“Dennis, can English and Williams 
manage the ranch for a bit?" 

"[ suppose so. Why?" 

“T think you would better start East 
to-morrow. We must get this thing 
straightened out, and 1 want expert ad- 
viceonit. We won't keep you long, but I 
want you here. Can you manage it?” 

“Yes—if you think it is necessary.” 

“T do. You start to-morrow, and let 
me know the minute you arrive. Shall I 
put you up at a club?” 

“That would be kind, Judge.” 

“Call me when you get in, then.” 

Dennis hung up the receiver with a 
sigh. His troubled face made Williams 
exclaim, “More trouble, Dennis?” 

“Yes. I’ve got to start for New York 
to-morrow.” 

He went off to his room, and later when 
Chuck knocked with an offer to lend him 
anything he needed he found Dennis 
viciously throwing socks and collars and 
shirts into a bag. 


“Looks as if 


The American Magazine 


He walked to the tea table and faced Marcia, who stared 


“Look here, Dennis. This is a card 
with the address of my tailor. The min- 
ute you strike town, you order some 
clothes — street clothes and evening 
clothes—” 

“I’m not going down there to parade 
my clothes!” 

“If you go to see Miss Livingston in 
those hand-me-downs you bought in Los 
Angeles, in ten minutes, while you waited 
for a train—" 

“T tell you, I’m not going to see Miss 
Livingston!" 

"You're going to handle a pretty tick- 
lish situation, and with that kind of a 


woman you've got to have the right kind 
of clothes. Now, don’t be an ass. This 
card is in your collar box. You use it.” 

The next morning the two men saw 
him off at the village station. 

“He doesn’t look much like the con- 
quering bridegroom!” said Chuck, as he 
and Williams turned back toward the 
ranch. 


CHAPTER XII 
ENNIS SHAWN had five tedious 


days in which to mull over the crisis 
in which he found himself. 


Married? by MARJORIE BENTON 


at him for a second in total astonishment. 


If only he and Judge Tracey could set- 
tle this thing without Miss Livingston’s 
complicating participation. He realized, 
now that he was calmer, that the chances 
were he would have to meet her, that she 
would have to be included in the councils. 

He reconsidered, also, Chuck’s sugges- 
tion about his clothes, and to his own 
amusement he decided to accept it. If he 
was to share a difficult situation with this 
lady, he determined that she should not 
have him at a disadvantage. Conse- 
quently, when he arrived in New York, 

re he so much as telephoned Judge 
Tracey, he took a taxi to the address Chuck 
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had put in his collar box, and demanded 
of the tailor proper clothes for all occasions 
for a fortnight in New York, to be rushed 
at special rates of both speed and cash. 

Then he announced himself to the judge 
and went to the Metropolitan Club, 
where the latter promised to meet him. 
The judge brought with him two lawyers: 
Stewart, the representative of the other 
executor of the estate, who was in Eu- 
rope, and a man named Troop. Dennis 
was most warmly greeted by his employer, 
and they all adjourned to the judge's 
room for a conference. 

They catechised Dennis as to the de- 
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**Miss Livingston, I'm Dennis Shawn,” he began / 


tails, and he went over it until everything 
was clear. Then he took up the matter of 
Maxwell’s visit, and read from a statement, 
signed by the two other men, what took 
place, and the exact words of Maxwell's 
threat. 

“Well, he's made good on it. I had 
notice this morning that suit was insti- 
tuted against me, and Miss Livingston 
had the same, sent to my office. Yours 
will follow, Dennis," said the judge. 

“Ts the seforita’s servant still at the 
ranch?” asked Mr. Troop. 

“She was when I left.” 

“We'd better (Continued on page 88) 


Stories Lincoln Told Which 
I Shall Never Forget. 


By Irving Bacheller 


Author of “A Man for the Ages,” etc. 


HEN I was a little lad a 
mysterious thing came over 
the wooded mountains into 
the remote and quiet valley 
where I was born. It was 
the power of a great personality, and I 
remember how its arrival was signalized. 

I heard the tolling of distant bells. I 
saw the men coming up from the fields 
where they had been laying fences. They 
walked slowly. Their heads were bent. 
Old Smith Crary, with his long white 
beard, was among them. He was talking. 
The others were silent. 

“Yes, sir, he was saying, “when I 

assed the White Church last night I saw 
blood dripping from the flag—just as 
plain as I see them apple trees. George 
was with me, and he saw it, too." 

My father put his hand on my head and 
made some remark— I try in vain to re- 
call just what it was. I think these words 
are not far from it! 

“Little man, I hope you will always re- 
member this day. Lincoln is dead." 

There were tears in his eyes when he 
spoke to me, a thing that went to my 
heart, for I had never seen him in tears. 

Old Justin Darling came along and said 
in a trembling voice that not since the 
death of his only son had he felt such a 
sorrow. The men sat and talked of the life 
of the great martyr, of the struggles of his 
boyhood. They told how he had sat on 
* the floor reading his book, in the firelight, 
at the day's end to get knowledge. I 
never forget that picture of the poor lad 
sitting with his book in the firelight. 

In the countryside, work had stopped 
and men went about the neighborhood, or 
hitched up and drove to the village, 
seeking news and comfort. 

Through my boyhood and youth the 
power of Lincoln's personality was living, 
and it still lives in that remote valley, and 
everywhere. His wisdom and his humor- 
ous and kindly spirit entered our home in 
books and newspapers and the talk of the 
neighbors. It was woven into our lives. 

Think the fact that he had been a rail 
splitter and a hard-working man was for 
us a most inspiring circumstance. It 
made an impressive background for one 
who had the richest inheritance of any 
man of hig century—a mind of exquisite 
sensitiveness. Thus equipped a man gets 
more than oxygen out of the air. There 
are unseen wires around him that record 
every splash in the ether. Through them 
the wisdom of the pioneers, acquired in 
the old school of experience, came to 
Lincoln. He dramatized and dressed it 
with inimitable humor for the crowd. 
His sayings and anecdotes stirred the 
S of a countless multitude. — . 

hen I was very young I began to 
hear them; and the saving which has 
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been of the greatest service to me is this: 

“We'll cross that bridge when we come 
to it." 

Jt grew out of the alleged fact that, 
while Lincoln was riding over the prairies 
of Illinois one day, a man said to him: 

“Stranger, you're goin’ to have trouble 
at Fox River. The bridge is down.” 

Lincoln is said to have answered, after 
a moment's thought: 

“Thank you, mister; but I make it a 
rule of my life never to cross Fox River 
until I get to it.” 

It is a nugget of pure gold. It became 
one of the most valued treasures of the 
pioneer. I can imagine Doctor Johnson 
saying: *'Sir, I never indulge in needless 
worry.” But his unheeded arrow would 
only have touched the edge of the target. 
Lincoln’s went straight to the bull’s-eye 
with a resounding thump; the center of 
the truth aimed at being, Don’t waste 
time on a problem until you know what 
it is. 


H5 skill in. hitting the bull's-eye was 
due largely to his long, clear vision. 
His humor put wings upon his words, so 
that they traveled far, even into the little 
valley where I spent my boyhood. Often 
I heard my father laughing over some 
droll remark of Mr. Lincoln's. He would 
put down his paper and speak of the 
truth of it. 

There are many sayings which fell from 
the lips of the great Emancipator which 
are of immense value and which are little 
known these days. In my youth they 
were in the talk of every family circle. 
Here are a few of them: 


Thieving isn't honest; but some people don't 
seem to find that out until they've tried it. 


The ground must touch a man before he 
can amount to anything. 


There are always some people who are trying 
to put the big kettle inside the little one. 


_ If you don't. believe in the sway of fashion 
just go to meeting with your wife's hat on. 


My brothers, let us not be too sure of the 
politics of God. 


Once E. D. Baker had publicly accused 
Lincoln of being an aristocrat. The facts 
are that while the young giant was obvi- 
ously crude he had a certain refinement 
about him. He did not, like most men of 
the frontier, smoke or chew or drink whis- 
ky or indulge in filthy talk. His stories 
were often coarse but never dirty. In 
those days nothing worse could be said of 
a young political aspirant in Illinois than 
that he was an aristocrat. Lincoln an- 
swered: 

relatives are even poorer than I 
am. [xenenbe only one of them who 


has come to see me, and while in town he 
was accused of stealing a jew’s-harp.” 

A jew's-harp! How convincing is the 
note it sounds of cheapness, poverty, and 
untutored taste. 

When I was a boy I began to feel his 
skill in the art of phrasing, and ever since 
have studied it with growing wonder. It 
was like that of Dickens, whom he 
read with much enjoyment. Like the 
master novelist, Lincoln could fill a 
phrase with a miraculous power of sug- 
gestion. He used to say of Douglas, 
who was loudly aggressive and not too 
sincere and only five feet tall, that he 


was a little pop-gun of a man. He 
said of one who had deserted his party 
that he had been sugar-plummed. “You 


can't fool all the people all the time," he 
once remarked.  Exasperated by the 
number of troops forwarded to McClellan 
and the number reported as received, he 
said it was like shoveling fleas across a 
barnyard. He said of a wordy, blustering 
confrére at the bar that he was a shotgun 
lawyer. 

Mr. Lincoln was not in his everyday 
life "a quick-minded man." He was 
naturally slow. But when he was warmed 
up, as they say, in court or on the plat- 
form, any man who got in his way had 
reason to regret it. Herndon has said 
that in court Lincoln yielded much 
(suggesting that he was an easy opponent), 
but that the man who took him to be 
simple always woke up with his back in 
the ditch. 


INCOLN'S generous attitude in court 

was due to the fact that it was a rule 

of his life never to quarrel with the truth. 

parus was always on his side, and he 
ad therefore a sense of invincibility. 

It was a day in 1836. All the candidates 
for the legislature had addressed the 
people. Lincoln's speech had made an 
impression. It was a good speech. 

At last, a local politician named George 
Forquer arose. He was an aggressive 
man of considerable influence. Some 
time before, he had changed his politics 
and had been rewarded with an impor- 
tant job at three thousand dollars a 

ear. Moreover, he was the only man 
in Springfield with a lightning rod on his 
house. There had been much talk about 
that lightning rod. Everyone knew of it. 

When he arose, Forquer turned with a 
smile toward the rude and awkward giant 
from Salem Hill, and declared that he— 
Forquer—would have to take this young 
man down. Ina tone of great superiorit 
he then proceeded to reply to Lincoln s 
address. But without knowing it, he had 
taken his position above the most danger- 
ous mine in Illinois politics and fad 
lighted the fuse. He did not know, 
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nobody knew then, of the irresistible 
power that his unprovoked attack was 
sure to release. Even the young rail 
splitter had not yet any serious suspicion 
of his own capacity. But the mine 
exploded when Lincoln again took his 
feet. The candidate from the log cabin 
district began very slowly and cally as 
follows: s 


Mr. Forquer commenced his speech by 
announcing that the young man would have 
to be taken down. Itis for you, fellow citizens, 
to say whether I am up or down. I desire to 
live; and I desire place and distinction; but I 
would rather die now, than, like the gentleman, 
live to see the day when I would change my 
politics for an office worth three thousand a 
year, and feel compelled to erect a lightning 
rod on my house to protect a guilty conscience 
against an offended God. 


We can imagine the roars of laughter 
that went up from the throats of those 
big-boned,  broad-chested, 
indelicate pioneers. 

The humor of Mr. Lin- 
coln was ever with us up 
there in Paradise Valley. 
We heard it in the little 
country stores at Pierpont 
Center and Crary's Mills; 
but mostly it came to us 
under the light of the eve- 
ning lamp. My father used 
often to repeat that story 
of the Western man who 
first saw Abe Lincoln on 
the street of an Illinois vil- 
lage, and who immedately 
drew his revolver and point- 
ed it at the face of the 
young giant. 


is HAT'S the matter?" 
Lincoln asked. 

“Well, sir," the stranger 
answered, “I swore years 
ago that if I ever met a 
man homelier than I be I'd 
shoot him on the spot." 

*Shoot away!" said Lin- 
coln. "If I'm any homelier 
than you, I'd be glad to 
die." 

Then there was that sto 
of the court-room in the prai- 
rie village in hot- weather. 
It caused many a roar of 
laughter around the stove 
in Barrows's store, where 
I worked as a boy. The opposing coun- 
sel had impressed the court and the jury 
with his knowledge of the law. On the 
frontier, counsel were permitted to re- 
move their coats and vests in the heat of 
argument, and Lincoln's opponent had 
availed himself of this privilege. He wore 
a shirt which buttoned up the back. It 
was unusual. The jury regarded it with 
deep interest. Evidently no one of them 
had ever before seen a shirt like that. It 
suggested affectation. 

hen Lincoln arose he said: 

* Gentlemen of the jury, having justice 
on my side I have no fear of the issue, for 
I am sure you will not be at all influenced 
by the gentleman's pretended knowledge 
of the law, when you observe that he does 
not even know how to put on a shirt." 

His unerring sense of justice appears 
often in his anecdotes. Not long after he 
began his practice in Springfield he asked 
a certain man for the loan of a book. 


T 


Now, books were none too plentiful on 
the frontier those days. They were few 
and highly valued. This man said that 
he never loaned a book, but Lincoln might 
come and read that one as often as he 
liked. The incident was almost forgotten 
when, a year or so later, the man came to 
borrow Lincoln’s bellows—an implement 
much used at that time in starting a fire. 

Lincoln picked up the bellows and 
answered in perfect good nature: 

“I never loan my bellows, but you can 
come here and blow this one as much as 
you like.” í 

Then, after a hearty laugh, he let him 
take the bellows. ; 

He won many a case with an anecdote 
which exactly fitted the facts. Doubtless 


‘most of them were pure inventions. It 


seems to me that this is one of the best 
of all his stories. In a case of assault and 
battery, Mr. Lincoln, who was defending 


Bits of Lincoln's Daily 


<- Wisdom 


HE ground must touch a man 
- before he can amount to any- 
thing. 


There are always some people who 
are trying to put the big kettle 
inside the little one. 


If you don’t believe in the sway 
of fashion just go to meeting with 
your wife’s hat on. 


My brothers, let us not be too sure 
of the politics of God. 


the accused, said that his client was in the 
fix of a man who in walking on the high- 
way with a pitchfork was attacked by a 
fierce and dangerous dog. In resisting the 
attack the man 
dog with his fork. Now a penetrated dog 
is not of much value. is owner was 


angy, 
“Why did you go at him with the sharp 
end of the fork?" he demanded. 

“ Because I was fighting with the sharp 
end of the dog," the man answered: 

I have always thought it a wonderful 
thing that the dignity and anxieties of 
high office in critical years did not 
extinguish Lincoln's humor or lessen his 
use of anecdotes, save in his work on the 

latform. Even when he was bent under 
is burdens of responsibility and sorrow 
he did not forget how tolaugh. Doubtless 
it was that which kept his heart going and 
preserved the sanity of his intellect. He 
loved to laugh. He enjoyed his own 


enetrated the side of the’ 
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stories as much as anyone, and laughed 
with those who heard them. Carpenter, 
the portrait painter, who lived in the 
White House for a time, says that his 
laugh was like the neigh of a horse. 

Here is an anecdote which grew out of 
the soil of those years. It is rich with 
suggestions, but lacks the comic touch and 
illustrates the last phase of his art. 

A certain governor had come to the 
War Department in a temper, to meet 
the President. In about three hours the 
governor went away with an amiable look 
in his face. 

“I suppose you had to make large 
concessions to him,” a friend said to the 
President. 

“No,” said Lincoln; “I did not concede 
anything. There was a farmer out in 
Illinois who had a big log in his field. It 
was too heavy to haul, too knotty to be 
cut and split, and too soggy to burn. . 

. “*There’s only one way 
to get rid of it,' the farmer 
said to his son. 

"*How is that?’ the lat- 
ter asked. 

“Just plow around it,’ 
said the farmer. Now, 
don’t tell anyone — but 
that’s the way I got rid of 
the governor,": Mr. Lin- 
coln added; “I plowed 
around him, and it took 
three hours to do it, and 
every minute I was afraid 
he’d see what I was doing.” 


T IS a curious fact that 

Lincoln’s anecdotes are 
so little known to-day that 
many of them are stolen 
and redressed and “put 
over” without credit and 
with astonishing success. 
Not long ago I was at a 
dinner where a man brought 
down the house with a 
story in dialect of a negro 
fleeing from a ghost. The 
whole point of the story 
was the negro’s way of de- 
scribing his speed. It was 
taken, word for word, from 
Lincoln’s story of “The 
Angry Father.” This yarn 
was told to illustrate the 
flight of a certain long-legged 
congressman who, while at 
the battle front, was scared by an unex- 
pected charge of the enemy. Here is the 
story: : 

A certain farmer in Illinois had a daughter 
of the name of Betsy. The farmer had been 
annoyed by the unwelcome visits of a young 
man who was in love with Betsy. The young 
man had been warned that if he did not keep 
away the farmer would shoot him. One day 
when Betsy's father had ostensibly gone to 
town, the young fellow tried to steal a march 
on him. The lovers were sitting in the parlor 
when the boy saw the old man coming around 
the corner of the house with a shotgun. Leaps 
ing through a window into the garden he began 
to limber up. He was a long-legged chap and 
could go like greased lightning. Suddenly a 
jackrabbit jumped into his path. In a few 
steps he overtook the rabbit. Giving it a kick 
in the air he shouted: 

“Git out o' my way, gol’ dern you, an’ let 
somebody run as knows how." 


“I reckon," said Mr. Lincoln, “that 
our friend, the (Continued on page 130) 


Several men grabbed the cooper 
and dragged him away from the 
captain. Steve fought like a tiger 


Curing a Bully With His 


OWN on the New England 
coast lies the village of Green 
Cove Harbor. 

Some curious sense of pride 
in the "natives" seemed to be 
soothed by an attitude of aloofness 
toward all “summer” people, so it was 
not until my second season at the resort 
that my persistent friendliness penetrated 

the taciturnity of the ** Cap'n." 
The Cap’n—I never heard him called 
anything but that—lived out on a narrow 
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point? of land that formed one of the 
enclosing arms of an incipient harbor. 
Beyond this, the Government was hope- 
fully endeavoring to build a breakwater; 
but each winter the sea cast aside the 
granite boulders and concrete as if they 
had been toy blocks placed there by baby 
hands. I often walked out to the point 
to gaze across to the white wall. And 
each day I passed the Cap'n, at work on 
his tiny craft, the ‘ Phebe Ellen.” 
Always, in answer to my greeting, he 


A sea story by 
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returned the same remote salute. It was 
in August of that second year that he 
finally spoke to me one day. 

“Interested in the sea wall, ain’t you?” 
he demanded. 

‘‘Immensely,” I answered. 

I was moved to rebellion, as I thought 
how soon all this effort would count for 
nothing, and I said so. 

“Oh, they'll get it done some day,” the 
Cap'n assured me. "There's always part 
of it left, and each year the part's a little 


Own Medicine 
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bigger. And it's got to stand the gaff— 
ain't no good at all if it can’t. A good, 
hard drubbin’ ain’t such a bad thing for a 
seawall—or a man, either. Tears out the 
false work and gives ’em a chance to build 
over again, and build substantial." The 
Cap’n paused thoughtfully a moment. “I 
mind ve 
more'n fifty years gone by, when I saw the 
thing worked out on Big Steve, the cooper 
of the ‘Anton Briggs’.’ 

Again the old man paused, and I kept 


well," he went on, “though it’s - 


very still for fear that word or motion 
might turn his attention from the story. 
And, presently, of his own accord, he went 
on with it: 


O ONE who saw Steve Hawkins— 

Big Steve, as he was called all along 

the waterfront—board the “Anton 

riggs” that day doubted that there was 

goin’ to be trouble, and trouble a-plenty, 
before the voyage was over. 

The “Anton Briggs” was a whaler, and 


bound for a long cruise in the Japan and 
Okhotsk Seas. It was late in the after- 
noon and the ship had left dock at New 
Bedford, hauled out into the stream, and 
dropped anchor, as a kind o’ signal that 
she was about to set sail. 

The crew, a new one mostly and not 
much acquainted with each other, was all 
on board and most of them was on deck 
when Big Steve, the new cooper, was 
rowed out to the vessel and come on 
board. He was a great, whoppin’ feller, 
way over six feet and must’ve weighed 
two hundred and fifty pounds or such a 
matter. Good cooper, none better, but 
about the meanest, surliest cuss along the 
whole Atlantic seaboard. 

Well, he come on board without speak- 
in’ to a soul, and swung along the deck 
toward the companionway as though he 
owned the world and they wasn’t anyone 
alive on it but himself! You know how a 
big dog will walk along the street, some- 
times, and all the little dogs will just nat- 
urally get out of his way without him 
takin’ the trouble to suggest it. That's 
just the way Big Steve crossed the deck 
of the “Anton Briggs" that day! And 
you should’ve seen the black looks that 
followed him. Every man who caught 
himself steppin’ aside to let him pass, 
hated himself pretty soon, you can bet, 
and the cooper still worse! 

At the companionway, Jim Barlow, one 
of the boat steerers, was standin' with his 
hands around his mouth, bellowin’ out 
somethin’ to someone down below. He 
didn't see Big Steve, didn't know nothin' 
about him till a great hand caught his arm 
and swung him round to one side in short 
order. 


J™ was a good-tempered young feller, 
and it took him a minute to understand 
and another to get his mad up, and by the 
time he had done both the cooper had dis- 
appeared below. With his face flaming- 
red, Barlow dashed down the companion- 
way, not knowin’ just what he meant to 
do ’bout it, but too mad to stand still. As 
he got to the bottom of the steps he heard 
someone sing out, angry-like: 
“Here! I say! That's my bunk 
Then the answer, pretty gruff, "It's 


mine now. I allus have a lower fore-and- 
aft bunk. No ’thwart-ship bunks for 
me!" 


There was the sound of something 
heavy thrown across the floor. 

By that time Barlow had reached the 
door of the steerage—that's where the 
cooper, the carpenter, and the four boat 
steerers are quartered. There stood the 
cooper before the bunk selected by one of 
the boat steerers, a slight-built young fel- 
ler called Sandy, pitchin’ his things out o' 
the bunk onto the floor. 

“It’s first come, first served, on board a 
ship. Let my things alone, I tell you!" 
Sandy yelled. 

Big Steve didn't even reply. | And 
Sandy’s things kept right on findin’ new 
restin' places. 

Sandy hadn't been given his name for 
nothin'; there was more'n a tinge of red in 
his hair. It didn't confine itself to the top 
of his head just then, either, but got into 
his eyes and made everything look the 
same color. 

"Get outa that, you—you—!" he 
yelled, and went at the big cooper like a 
young wild cat. 

Out flashed a (Continued on page 132) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Cobbler Who Has Helped Thousands 


F I were rich," one often hears 

someone complainingly remark, as 

if the Lord made a great mistake 

in not making him rich, “I would 

do a lot for “tlie poor. But, as it 
is what can I do?” 

Well, as it is, he gives the Salvation 
Army half a dollar every Christmas; and 
lets it go at that. 

“Uncle Mose’’ Loewenstein, the cobbler 
philanthropist of Los Angeles, is far 
from rich. He is a poor man who lives 
in a very modest house in one of the 
poorer districts of his city. Yet every 
day in the year he does a lot for the poor, 
old and young, white, black, brown and 
yellow, and is affectionately called “Uncle” 
by thirty thousand children, who look to 
him not only for their Christmas and 
picnic and Fourth of July treats, but go 
to his house whenever their shoes need 
mending or their hair needs cutting. 
AT grown people also go to him every 

day, and go away with baskets of pro- 
visions. The grocery account he started 
for that purpose began as a running 
account, but soon took to jumping and 
vaulting. But nobody has yet. been 
turned away from “Uncle Mose's" door 
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(he has none of his own but has adopted 
five) went to sit on his porch and watch 
him peg shoes. Finally the boy said, 
wistfully: 


“To-morrow’s my burfday, Uncle 
Mose.” 
"Well, what of it," demanded the 
cobbler. 


“I guess that's all," replied the child. 
* Mama's sick." 

“Uncle Mose" reflected. 
* Mama" was a widow. 

“By golly, I guess that ain't all," he 
exclaimed. — You're going to have a 
party, kid." 

“Uncle Mose" gathered in the dozen 
poorest children in the neighborhood and 
gave them a party. That has always 
been his hobby—the best for the poorest. 
That party was such a success he decided 
to give a party for all the poor children: 
in his neighborhood. That neighborhood 
has grown, until this year he gave a picnic 
to thirty thousand. But the old idea 
prevailed. It was the poorest who got 
the best. The best prize of the day, worth 
thirty dollars, went to the poorest child, 
as nearly as could be learned, on the 
grounds. 

Of course, Mose Loewenstein, poor 
man, cannot do all those things out of his 
own pocket; but he began them out of his 
and his own heart—and did 
well that hundreds of other 


He knew 


them so 


“*UNCLE MOSE LOEWENSTEIN’ 


“Uncle Mose Lowenstein,” with a group of ‘‘kids’’ he has 
befriended. He is a cobbler himself, and is far from rich, 
yet no one in need is ever turned away from his door 


people have since voluntarily aided him. 
Mose Loewenstein is a big, rough- 
spoken man, authoritative and seemingly 


hungry or unshod or inadequately clothed. 
One day eleven years ago a little boy 
who knew Loewenstein loved children 


ungentle with the children for whom he 
has done so much; but with the wonderful 
understanding of children they see uner- 
ringly through the seeming harshness of 
his manner. It is hardly correct to say 
that he has adopted thirty thousand 
nieces and nephews. It is truer to say 
they have adopted him. 

Something of the heart he attempts to 
hide under his brusque exterior, is indi- 
cated in this “confession.” 

“You see, life ain’t always been easy 
for me, and I guess that’s why l sym- 
pathize with the poor. And I guess the 
reason I sympathize with blind people 
and cripples is that I led a blind father 
for sixteen years. 

“T was born in Detroit in 1865, and a 
lot of my boyhood was spent leading the 
old man. Then I learned the shoemaker's 
trade and worked at it for six years. I've 
heard that cobblers are always thinkers. 
I wouldn't claim that for myself, but it’s 
a meditative sort of trade, and I think 
it sort of teaches a fellow a lot of lives 
and conditions could be mended, just 
like old, good-for-nothing shoes are. 

“Then I went to Chicago and was a 
policeman there for sixteen years. There 
I saw a lot more of the seamy side of life, 
and sort of got a sympathy for all human 


Interesting People 


beings, but particularly for children, for 
I saw how the children had to suffer for 
a lot of the weaknesses of the parents. 

“T came to Los Angeles in 1904. 
went into the saloon business and made 
a good deal of money. But the idea sort 
of hurt me, because I thought the saloons 
were hurting my children. I got out of 
the business and helped to put the saloons 
out of business in my neighborhood. 

“After I quit the saloon business I was 
able to retire, and then the idea struck 
me of making this my business— just 
doing what I could for these children. 
It started one day when I was wondering 
what I ought to turn to, and met a kid 
who needed shoes. Then I decided to 
take up my old trade again, but work 
for nothing, and only for the poor. At 
first I didn't have enough shoes to keep 
me busy, though, so I learned to cut hair. 
I'd noticed that all the poor kids who 
hung about watching me peg shoes, needed 
hair-cuts. I wanted to feel useful, even 
though retired. 

“I don't draw no color line. I figure a 
black kid or a yellow kid gets hungry in 
just the same place as a white kid, or cold 
in just the same way, or gets just as much 
enjoyment out of a little treat or a bunch 
of firecrackers. 
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“About ten years ago I started the 
Sunshine Helping Hand Club, with no 
dues and no assessments. All one has to 
do to join that club is to write his name, 
age, trade, address, and how many in the 
family, and about twenty-five thousand 

oor people have joined it. If any of 
em need groceries, they get 'em. If any 
of 'em get sick and cannot afford a doctor, 
we send one. [f any of 'em die without 
means, we bury em. Last year we buried 
fifty-one, and gave aid to thousands in 
temporary distress. 

“About six hundred business men and 
more prosperous citizens have joined the 
helpful side of this same club. 

“When I give a party to the blind and 
crippled it ain't a charity feed. It's a 
friendly party. They ain’t herded in to 
have food fired at’em. We give ’em fine 
napkins, fine table linen, good silver, 
flowers on every table and some sparkling 
glass—even those that can't see it sort of 
feel it.” 

On his fifty-fifth birthday this man 
who has given so many parties for others 
was given a surprise party himself when a 
silver cup was presented to him by the 
mayor of Los Angeles, in the name of “all 
his friends,” and with the good wishes of 
the whole city. LEE SHIPPEY 


A Modern Diana—Commissioned by Uncle Sam 


MODERN Diana, experienced 
and courageous in the chase, 
and one of the most adept 
trappers in the employ of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, is Mrs. 
Ada Tingley of Idaho, who has accounted 
for 278 stock-killing predatory animals in 
the last seventeen months. She is one of 
three hundred professional hunters em- 
ployed by the Department of Agriculture 
to aid stockmen in the protection of their 
cattle, horses, hogs and sheep against such 
ravaging rogues as wolves, mountain 
lions, bobcats and coyotes. 

Mrs. ‘Tingley is a  marriage-made 
hunter. Her husband, Frank Tingley, 
is thoroughly experienced in woodcraft 
and one of the best shots in the Federal 
service. Mrs. Tingley has always accom- 
panied her husband on his cross-country 
trips after marauders, officiating as cook 
and counselor. 

One day Mrs. Tingley was beset with 
a great idea. Why couldn't she be a 
hunter, too? Her husband at first raised 
objections, which finally, however, were 
overcome by his wife. Tingley devoted 
all his spare time during the next few 
months to schooling his wife thoroughly 
in the art of woodcraft. Under his guid- 
ance she became proficient not only in 
marksmanship but also in trailing an 
trapping the obnoxious pests of the 
stockman's country. It was only after 
she had fully shown her ability that the 
predatory animal inspector employed her 
as a professional government trapper. 

From the outset, Mrs. Tingley has been 
a pronounced success as a government 
trapper. She has operated with four 
horses and a camp wagon and has often 
covered trap lines from fifty to seventy- 
five miles long. 


MRS. ADA TINGLEY 


Mrs. Ada Tingley has killed two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight stock-destroy- 
ing wild animals in the last year and 
a half. She is an official hunter 
for the United States Government 


From July ist, 1918, to January 31st, 
1919, she bagged an average of twenty 
coyotes a month, in addition to other 


miscellaneous predacious animals. Mrs. 
Tingley has recently been promoted and 
her salary increased, so that at present she 
is one of the highest paid government 
trappers on the Western ranges. She and 
her husband work in Idaho, going as 
detailed wherever stock-killing animals 
are objectionable to the local stockmen, 
who request government assistance in 
exterminating these "varmints." The 


. l'ingleys use a camp wagon as their 


traveling home, separating in the morning 
and covering different trap lines and 
grazing sections in their quest for preda- 
tory prowlers. 

Few women could withstand the rigors 
of constant hunting and roughing it on the 
range as does Mrs. Tingley, while preserv- 
ing the best in womanliness and main- 
taining ability to make her home cozy, 
comfort the friendless, and aid the needy. 
In addition to these womanly qualities, 
Mrs. Tingley possesses to the nth degree 
everything that goes to make an ideal 
sportsman. 

The U. S. Biological Survey is perform- 
ing efficient work in conserving the 
potential meat supplies of the Western 
States by protecting animal husbandry 
from predatory animals. Every sneaking 
prowler of the range which is trapped or 
killed means greater safety for the cattle 
and sheep, as ordinarily the government 
experts estimate that the annual damage 
to live stock done by single predatory 
animals is: wolf, $1,000; stock-killing 

rizzly bear, $500; mountain lion, $500; 
bobcat, $50; and coyote, $50. During the 
last three years the professional hunters 
of Uncle Sam have killed 70,713 range 
rogues, which has resulted in a direct 
saving estimated at five and a half 
million dollars a year to stockmen of the 
Rocky Mountain sections. 
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“Ike” Wooster, Who Has Done a Great Work 


E IS “IKE” to the white 

farmers and * Mr. Ike" to the 

negroes who make up the 

opulation of less than five 

P ded in the town of Cen- 

treville, in the heart of the rich sugar 

lands of Louisiana. Centreville is not on 

the railroad. It is the kind of town you 

would not notice at all if passing through 

in an automobile. But it is a real center 

to the sugar men, and Isaac S. Wooster 
made it so. 

Wooster was for many years a sugar 
boiler, which means that he 
was a skilled laborer in the fac- 
tories that take the juice from 
the cane and make sugar of it. 
He gained a widespread repu- 
tation for efficient. operation, 
quick thinking, and “being 
handy with a pencil." So when 
the Centreville Bank was or- 
ganized, within a few miles of 
two relatively large banks, 
Wooster was engaged as cashier. 

August of 1913 was a gloomy 
month for the sugar men in the 
United States who believed their 
business depended on the tariff. 
It was not gloomy for Ike. He 
had been busy with his pencil, 
figuring out certain things, and 
with his typewriter, getting in 
touch with distant markets. He 
called a meeting of scared 
farmers and addressed them: 

“They are telling us we have to 
get out of the sugar business,” he 
stated in substance. “That may 
be true, but we don't have to get 
out of the sugar-cane business. 

“Our cane makes 25 gallons 
of sirup to the ton. It is the best 
table sirup in the world. If we 
sell it for 20 cents a gallon, with 
a manufacturing cost of $1 per 
ton, we get $4 a ton for the cane. 
That’s just what we get when 
sugar sells at four cents a pound. 

" Now, boys, sirup not nearly 
so good as we can make is selling 
for 80 cents a gallon retail. So 
we could sell it to wholesale 
dealers at 25 cents a gallon and 
make money, and they would 
have plenty of margin for theirs.” 

Following which, Ike outlined a plan to 
buy sufficient machinery to turn the local 
cane crop into sirup and put it into 
barrels. The farmers bought stock in the 
Centreville Company with notes, and Ike 
bought the sirup mill machinery at junk 
prices. The mill was put up and a mana- 
ger employed, but the Centreville sirup 
never reached the market. 

The war drove up the price of sugar. 
'The sirup was sent to a sugar factory in 
the nearest big town and was turned into 
sugar. But Ike did not like the cost of the 
operation. So more notes were signed, 
and the Centreville sirup mill was con- 
verted into a full-fledged “sugar house." 

The stockholders of the Centreville 
Company are all growers of sugar cane. 
They get a fixed price for their cane, 
which has been, during the four years of 
"[ke's idea," greater than the regular 
market price. When the sugar year ends, 
they get ten per cent on their stock, then 
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a dividend based on the amount of cane 
delivered to the mill. Concerning what 
money may be left, their charter reads: 


... the remaining profits shall be carried as 
undivided profits with the right of the Board of 
Directors each year to donate from said undi- 
vided profits such sum or sums to such public 
community purposes or enterprises or public 
schools or public roads or public drainage sys- 
tems within the Fourth Ward of St. Mary Par- 
ish, Louisiana, as in the judgment of the entire 
membership of the Board may be most worthy 
to receive the same and whose development 
may be most advantageous to the Corporation. 


ISAAC S. WOOSTER 


Who has done a remarkable piece of work 
among the sugar planters of Louisiana 


And, to get around whatever claims 
might be made by corporation lawyers 
skilled in splitting the hairs of charter law, 
Ike has this written in: 

... this being the best method of making the 
business of the corporation capable of continu- 
ously earning and paying a fixed annual 
average dividend of ten per cent to the holders 
of its capital stock, and therefore to the best 
interest and advantage of the corporation and 
each and every stockholder. 


And Ike went further in making sure 
that the stock could not be sold to other 
than sugar planters prepared to deliver 
sugar cane to the corporation's mill. 

Results followed fast. The more widely 
noticed result was the speed with which 
“Tke’s idea" gobbled up the lands of the 
Fourth Ward of the Parish of St. Mary. 
'That idea has now gone over the boun- 
daries of Ike's ward. It has taken five 
pe RM from single owners and 
turned them over to small farmers, each 


of whom has his stock in the sugar factory 
that serves him. One of the larger plant- 
ers, seeking profitable investment for 
some of his war surplus, offered to buy a 
fraction of a big place that had just fallen 
to " Ike's idea" if he could get a share of 
stock in the sugar mill. He enclosed his 
check for the total of the investment. He 
was returned the cashier's check for $100 
and a bank note for the same amount, 
with the explanation that cash was not 
accepted for stock, but that his note 
would be handled just as if he were one 
of the small farmers. When the 
season closed, this man got a 
statement from Ike and his note, 
and a check for $3.50. 

The less widely noticed result 
is the school at Centreville. The 
state school authorities will tell 
you it is the best within their 
knew t cdge: It has seven teach- 
ers and two hundred pupils. The 
boys are all taught agriculture 
as a science, and their courses in 
farming begin two years earlier 
than at the public schools else- 
where in Louisiana. The girls 
all study cooking and sewing in 
a department of domestic science 
that also starts work with them 
two years earlier than the school 
laws require. It is one of the 
best equipped schools in the 
state, for when the principal 
thinks he needs more equipment 
he orders it and sends the bills to 
Ike, who in turn hands them to 
the Centreville Corporation at 
the next meeting of the board of 
directors. 

Ike was not satished with pro- 
viding skilled farmers for the 
future. By no means. He intro- 
duced scientific rotation of crops 
in his ward, with the*further re- 
sult that the farmers there 
produce more sugar per acre 
than any others in the state. 

“There’s no secret to it," Mr. 
Wooster told a visitor. “We are 
a bunch of expert sugar men. 
There was a cooperative grocery 
company here before I came, and 
I simply extended that idea to 
producing sugar. We manufac- 
ture our own cane. That's all." 

“Well, if it is so commonplace,” came 
the insistent rejoinder, "why has it not 
been done elsewhere? And how many 
sugar boilers become bankers and general 
community managers? 

“This bank's statement shows a capital 
of $15,000, a surplus of $10,000, deposits 
of $210,000 subject to check, time de- 
posits of $15,00c, and over $5,000 of un- 
divided profits. Is there any other bank 
in such a small town with such a showing ?” 

"We are a bunch of experts, and we 
work together," came the reply, as Ike 
smiled and passed his hand over his lean 
jaw. "We know sugar from the planting 
to the frost on the wedding cake." 

“ What is the secret of the big success you 
have made here?" was asked of a farmer 
who for three years had an income greater 
than the cash value of his property in 1913. 

“Ike Wooster,” was the quick response. 

E. E. MOISE 


The American Magazine 


“For health and good muscle 
or vigor and hustle 
Give heed to the lesson I teach 
It solves the big question 
igestion 


Of easy 
And health is right here within reach!” 
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Have you learned this lesson? 


The most valuable health lesson anyone can 
learn is the need of a keen appetite and -good 
digestion. 

A true appetizer is a true health promoter 
every time. 

The same qualities which make Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup so delicious and appetizing also make 
it wholesome and nourishin 

The reason it gives ack wonderful zest to any 
meal is because it supplies necessary elements 
which assist the entire digestive and building-up 
process in its daily renewal of energy and strength. 

Eat good soup every day without fail. There 
is no more important dietary rule. Keep a su ply 
of Campbell's tempting soups always at han 
your pantry shelf. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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You Up, or Down? 


(Continued from page 9) 


0, Mothers of 
School Girls | 


Even the most ignorant and indolent 
among them come through with flying 
colors. The good spellers don’t get a 
chance. The teachers can’t tell who are 
the good spellers. 

That’s the way things have been going 
until lately. They were too easy. Every- 
body shade a good showing. And it has 
been discouraging for the competent ones 
to see the incompetent getting away with 
what was put up to them, just because it 
was as easy as cat and rat. As things are 
now, we have turned to the back of the 
book. We are giving out the hard words. 
And we'll soon see who is going to be 
spelled down and who is going to the top 
of the class. 

I know men: who have been at the top, 
or close to it, who are wondering if they 
can stay there. Have you seen any of the 
men, for instance, who were made mana- 
gers of departments, or of branch offices, 
a few years ago? Some of them are look- 
ing pretty sick now. 

1 don't believe there is a big office in 
this country where you won't find some of 
these men. They were boosted by the 
business flood into certain positions. They 
thought they were perfectly competent to 
fill them. Now they are beginning to have 


Are They Shaking 
| 


The importance of using Packer's Tar Soap ecce aue And if they haven't, their 
regularly during the “high school” era. associates have, 

F there is one particular time when the EN used to talk about swearing off on 

I hair and scalp demand vigilant looking M echo, Now is a bei to swear off 

after, it is during the teens, when the MA IE I Oe fails Ful pie Betas 

>, $e uL ie i ? o a man, e a 7 "Or 

budding girl is slipping into womanhood. these days, to try to find some excuse out- 

At this time the scalp glands are very side of himself. It is going to be hard for 

active and susceptible to infections and him to believe, and to acknowledge, that 

devitalizing influences which later produce what really was due to something outside 

diseases Sk the scalp and loss of hair. eg van the glowing record he has 

Therefore extraordinary precautions should n OER SUSIE De part TEN years: 


None of us can stand on those records. 
They were not the kind of solid achieve- 
ment you can stand on. 

Those of us who conduct businesses are 


be taken to avoid conditions likely to 
interfere with their natural activity and the 
consequent health and growth of the hair. 


Shampoos with Packer’s Tar Soap should be going to put ourselves over the jumps; try 
Send for these given at least every twelve or fourteen days through- out our abilities, as we do those of our em- 
“PACKER” out this important period, following the sensible 


eer ries We, too, must have humility 
and learn to play the game better; and 
under this year’s rules, we must share 


Samples ` Packer method, described in the booklet accom- 
panying each cake. The scalp is then assured the 


cents full benefit of pure pine tar and healing vegetable ie : 
1 each oils and the help of scalp manipulation through zm SUE Panes the new, sharp tests of 
i e d easy finger-tip massage. Furthermore, the invalu- changing conditions. , 
ion 3 able and often life-long habit is formed of regularly We are in for a shake-down. Who 
caring for the hair and scalp. cares! The big potatoes will come to the 
ker's T S top. The whooping that will be done now 
Hine Cake: ot Packers Pac ers ar ap will come from the good workman, the 
Tar Soap, good for several a PT : 
refreshing shampoos — 10 ‘Pure as the Pines satisfactory employee, the sound and en- 
cene Today, after nearly fifty years, “Packer’s” is still the ergetic salesman, the wise merchant, the 
Lrezrac Sapte BOTTLE same pure, clean-smelling pine-tar soap that gave such able manager—the best man in every 
of Packer's Liquid Tar Soap, encouragement to the shampoo habit in the early '70s. d F here’ A b J 
delicately perfumed and de- Packer’s Liquid Tar Soa grade. or there s going to be a show- 
hghefully cleansing — to ome ee ane P down as well as a shake-down. 
RS 3 And Packer's Liquid Tar Soap! Designed for those 
For roughened skins— who prefer a liquid shampoo soap of “Packer” quality. 
Packer’s Charm. It It cleanses delightfully—keeping the hair soft and attrac- 
promptly abit - tive. It is perfumed just enough to be agreeable. SAMUEL INSULL, president of the 
MADEET hea le Ie deat z Commonwealth Edison Compa 
atfecrions. Liberal THE Packer Mre. Company y i pany, 
sample bottle, 10 cents Dept. 86-B, 120 West 32nd St., New York City Chicago, in an interview, next mon th, 
Y ? : s 1 ^ tells about ‘‘The Thing That Will 
| Count Most if You Want to be Pro- 
moted." His talk is full of concrete 
suggestions, based on long experience 
and observation. 
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From actual photograph 
taken at Edison Shop, 
New York City 


The First Man 
to Fill Out The 
Mood Change Chart 


William J. Burns 


Head of The Wm. J. Burns 
International Detective 


be the least susceptible to 
emotion." 


Amy Mr. Edisonselected William 
WRENS the MoodChange J. Burns, the great detec- 
Chart was printed, Mr. tive, as the most sophisticated 
Edison said **Who is the most 
sophisticated man in New 


man. Mr. Burns' chartis re- 
produced. Mr. Edison needs 
thousands of charts because his 
research work must be con- 
ducted on the law of averages. 


York? That man will be an 
ideal subject for the Mood 
Change Test because he will 
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. Moop CHANGE CHART 

|! An Analysis of Your Mental Reactions to Music, as Re-Crratev by the 
New Edison, *'the Phonograph with a Soul.” 


Date of Test Peet y 6 v ao 


$; Place nt MK 


‘Home or i hore) 
2. Time start X iu senare 


5. What was your mood im- 


mediately preceding test? 


(Mark X in square) 


Morning | | Aiternoon 9 k AT 
Evening |} Serious or = Worried or C] 
= M ra (aves f 
3. Weather (stork X in sirare) Gay D Carefree O 


Dul O Cold X 
Bright |j 


4. What kind of music did you 
feel like hearing? \ stark alt words 


which describe such music auth X in suare) 
Tender | | Vivacious] Joyous 
Solemn [7 Majestic D] Weird 
Soothing B® 


Martial (5 Exciting [^ Gay (] 


Nervous or 7} 
Composed (J 


Depressed or [7] 


o 


Warm G 


Exhilarated 


Sad or 


Fatigued or J 


CUntatigued |] Joytul 


-i 


Discouraged [O 


Simple (jDreamy ^j Sad O) or Optimistic] 


6. As a result of the test, what were your most noticeable mood 
changes ? 
(Serious to gay, gay to serious, worried to careiree, nervous to composed, ete.) 
MOOD CHANGE 
. D ' 
ove. drra e eaa anon dA 


Lan b T hay hice [Ilur haw 


Re-Crearton Causing Such Chance 


7. Please comment on manner in which mood changes occurred: 


Please fill in, sigh and hand to 
Edison dealer, 
Music RestarcH DEPARTMENT 


Epison LABORATORIES 
Orance, N. J. 


Will You Join Mr. Edison in an Experiment ? 


2400 years ago, Confucius called music ‘‘The sacred 
tongue of God.'' 400 years ago, Martin Luther said: 
“© Music is the only art that can calm the agitations of 
the soul." 116 years ago, Napoleon said: ‘‘Music is 
the art to which law makers ought to give the greatest 
encouragement.”’ 


Mr. Edison has recently produced a new phono- 
graph of such perfect realism that its Re-CREATION of 
music cannot be distinguished from the original music. 
As a result of this wonderful new invention, every home 
can now enjoy the full benefits of the world's best music. 


For many centuries, the power of music has been 
appreciated— but never has it been fully understood. 
For the purpose of ascertaining and classifying the 
effects of music on the minds and moods of mankind, 
Mr. Edison has associated with himself world-famed 


psychologists. Much research work has already been 
done. 
reactions to music, and those of as many friends, as you 
can interest in the work? Your co-operation will be 


appreciated by Mr. Edison and his associates. 


Please examine the chart that is reproduced above. 
The Edison dealer in your locality will furnish you as 
many of these charts as you require. 


If you do not own a New Edison, the Edison dealer 
in your locality will welcome your making the test in 
his store. Should you like to call in some of your 
friends, the Edison dealer will probably be willing to 
loan you an instrument and the necessary RE-CREA- 
TIONS, so that you can make the test in your own 
home. Watch for his announcement in your local 
newspaper. THomas A. Episow, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


Will you assist by analyzing your own miental, 
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Anna the Absolute 


Babs; “but I—I can’t wait to fix it better— 
I daren’t be any later, Anna, when I 
promised I'd go. I'll try not to—to sit on 
my feet nor—nor anything." Suddenly 
the tears rose into her eyes again. "And 
I can't take the babies—after all that 
Mrs. Vansing said—" 

* Dot Mrs. Vansing, she ban vun mean 
vomans," said Anna. 

Babs wiped her eves furtively on her 
handkerchief and dabbed a bit more 
powder on her nose. 

* Never mind dressing the infants," she 
said. “It’s so hot they can play in their 
undies until I get back.” An instant later, 
she was skipping down the stairs. 


BUT at the entrance to Mrs. Vansing's 
she hesitated. She was late. Already 
the club had gone through its hurried busi- 
ness. Mrs. Van Court had begun a paper. 
In the doorway, flushed from hurrying, 
Babs felt disapproving eves upon her and 
dropped, abashed, into a seat by the door. 
She attempted nobly to follow Mrs. Van 
Court's pompous generalities, but found 
her attention wandering. 3 

She began to think of several little 
things she might have said to james 
Senior, if she had only known that fathers 
as well as mothers were expected. Also, 
she began to picture James, Senior, sitting 
in the front row beside a certain cowed 
and bald-headed individual whom she 
recognized as Mr. Van Court. At the 
thought, she giggled suddenly, and quite 
as suddenly became conscious that a 
number of people were looking at her. 
She attempted to shrink back into the 
shadow of the curtain. beside her, and 
there was a ripping sound. She had 
stepped once more on her skirt. Then, 
with admirable discretion she raised her 
handkerchief to her lips, coughed with a 
racking sound, and slipped unostenta- 
tiously through the doorway behind her 
into what she knew was the library. 

Once on the other side, she paused, one 
hand clutching firmly the side of her skirt. 
Someone was before her. He was 
stretched in a chair, staring gloomily out 
of the window onto the lawn. Babs 
followed his eve. Without, seated in little 
kindergarten chairs, were a score of 
little children. Nice, white, immaculate 
little children, all grouped about a young 
person who was telling them a story. 

The man regarded them with a frown. 

“Little brutes,” he said. 

Babs giggled suddenly; he looked up. 

"[—I didn't know there was anyone 
here," he explained. 

“Oh,” said Babs easily, “I don't count; 
I’m really not one of the clect.” 

“T gathered that you weren’t,” he said 
in a fashion which was subtly a compliment. 

Babs sat down by the window. 

* How'd you escape?” she inquired. 

“Came late. Was led in here to wait.” 

“You’re missing a great chance to 
improve your mind,” she informed him. 

“T know,” he said; “I’ve been listening 
to club papers clear across the continent.” 

Babs started suddenly. 

“You aren’t that Jackson person!” 


(Continued from page 13) 


He nodded. "Iam. Just that.” 

“Then, why—” she hesitated suddenly. 

“Why was | glaring out of the window?” 
he asked. "It's a fair question.” He 
smiled at her with sudden confidence. “I 
don't mind admitting to you that I'm 
rather fed up on babies. They're always 
nice, clean, white, innocuous babies, abso- 
lutely all alike, and they are always served 
table d'hôte, and invariably with tea.” 

“T know just how you feel,” she told him. 
“Pvefelt the same way about people." She 
nodded toward the door. * Those women 
in there, for instance. Taken individually, 
they're most of them nice as possible; but 
get them gathered together in a club —" 

He groaned. “Don’t I know it?” 

“Why do you do it?” inquired Babs 
calmly. “Theres no law that requires it, 
you know.” 

He regarded her darkly. 

“Did you ever try to escape from the 
program committee of a woman’s club?” 

She shook her head. 

“Pm not a celeb,” she told him. 

“Neither am I,” he informed her; " I'm 
merely a poor helpless chap who happened 
to go in for education instead of business. 
And just because I wrote a book-—” 

“Did you?” said Babs, interested. 
“What was it about?” 

He was regarding her with a grin. 

“T wonder if you know how refreshing 
you are. You're the first person I’ve met 
who's admitted right out in meeting that 
you've never read it. Most of them 
hedge, and try to pretend they've got it 
on their parlor table at home and have 
brought up six children by my rules." 

“I haven't," said Babs promptly. 
“Mine don't get brought up at all.” 

"Yours?" He was plainly puzzled. 

“My children,” explained Babs. 

“Children!” he exclaimed. 
Scott! How old are you?” 

“Twenty-six,” said Babs calmly. 

“I didn't mean to ask that,” he said. 
I thought you were about eighteen, and —” 


"T HERE was a sudden clapping of hands 
from without, and Mrs. Vansing en- 
tered. 

“My dear Doctor Jackson,” she said, 
“T trust you will forgive my deserting you; 
but as chairman—" Her eve fell upon 
Babs and she paused suddenly. 

"['ve been most adequately enter- 
tained," he said and Babs smiled. 

"We have been talking about child 
culture," she said sweetly. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Vansing; “I trust you 
brought vour little ones?" 

Babs flushed-and shook her head. 

"No," she admitted, “I—I didn’t.” 

“Pm sorry," said Grant, in genuine 
disappointment. "I should like to have 
seen them." 

“I should like to hare you see them,” 
said Mrs. Vansing, with the faintest 
possible emphasis, “but no doubt Mrs. 

fartin knows best. It is time for your 
talk, Doctor Jackson." 

He turned toward Babs. 

“Ate you coming?" he inquired, but 
she shook her head. 


“Great 


“If you don’t mind," she said, ‘“I— 
I'll come in later." For a second she 
imagined there was a little grin hovering 
about the corners of his mouth. 

As the curtains of the doorway closed 
behind them, Babs rose suddenly to her 
feet, and started a rueful survey of her 
skirt; but an instant later she had dropped 
again to the window seat, as a man en- 
tered the room. It was Mr. Vansing, 
and he was mopping his brows with an 
air of complete exhaustion. Seeing Babs, 
he brightened. 

"Hello!" he said. 
Mrs. Martin!" 

Babs essayed to smile back. 

"Aren't. you afraid you'll miss the 
talk?" she inquired. 

"Want to miss it!" he informed her. 
“Stood all I'm going to.” 


HE SANK down into the chair by the 
window. On the other side of the cur- 
tains could be heard Mrs. Vansing intro- 
ducing the speaker of the day. 

Vansing was regarding her amiably. 

“Don't take much stock in it yourself, 
do youf Heard you weren’t so strong on 
this child-culture stuff.” 

Suddenly Babs found her fists clench- 
ing. So they had been talking about her, 
those women, so that even this stupid 
man knew and remembered. She longed 
to have her two children out on the lawn 
with the others, to prove that they were 
just as fine, just as strong as the rest. 
Miserably she knew it was impossible. 

The man was speaking again. 

"Now, Mrs. Vansing, she doesn’t 
believe in spanking; says it crushes the 
spirit of the child ’n’ keeps it from 
developing its originality; but I say—” 

Babs lost the thread of the discourse, 
her eyes turning toward the lawn. The 
children, playing under the trees, seemed 
possessed of a well-bred decorum which 
irritated her. : 

“Little beasts," she said under her 
breath. “If they'd only do something." 

Vansing followed her eyes. 

"Gad! They do look awfully tame, 
don't they? When I was a kid—" He 
lost himself in a haze of reminiscences. 
In the end he paused and smiled at her. 

"What about a walk around the 
garden?" he said, “to sort of cool off?” 

“T can't," she told him. 

"Why not?" He was plainly puzzled. 

“Because—” and she smiled at him— 
“because I have almost torn my skirt off, 
and I've been waiting for you to get out 
and let me fix it.” l 

Vansing laughed. : 

“You win," he said. “Here I thought 
you were staying for'the pleasure of 
entertaining me, and all the time—" 

* Must you go?" inquired Babs. 

He rose and started toward the door. 

“I say, will a safety pin and some 
string help?" he inquired, fishing in a 
pocket. "If they will, I've got some." 

Babs accepted the gift, and he departed 
to hold the fort at the door. Five minutes 
later she appeared, a trifle flushed, but the 
ravages of the past were concealed under 
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HE interest of Hupmobile owners in 
our product is naturally very great. 
The satisfaction the Hupmobile gives is so 
pronounced, that by far the greater part of 
our annual output goes to those who have 
already owned one or more Hupmobiles. 


It is, therefore, to our owners in particular, 
that we announce certain noteworthy im- 
provements and refinements in the finish, 
fittings, and the general appearance of 
our car. 


The Hupmobile now being exhibited at 
the various Automobile Shows is finished 
in a new shade of blue. Its fenders are 
new-design; its top new-shape, with plate 
glass at the rear. Upholstery is improved. 
Doors have outside handles. Added equip- 
ment items are windshield cleaner, moto- 
meter, and the distinctive Hupmobile 
fan-light tail-lamp. 


In performance, economy and reliability, 
the Hupmobile will continue to live up 
to the good name it has already earned. 
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an innocent twist of knotted organdie. 

“Was the operation successful?” in- 
quired Vansing. 

“Entirely,” she assured him, and gave 
her attention to the debate which had 
followed the address. Mrs. Vansing was 
speaking. ; 

“But don’t you think that cleanliness 
is next to godliness, Doctor?" she purred. 

“Above it, dear madam,” he said 
solemnly; “far above it, I assure you.” 

Mrs. Vansing cast a triumphant look 
at Babs, and an instant later was leading 
the way toward tea. 

“The babies are having their ice cream 
in the garden,” she explained, with an 
air; “and we will have our tea to... 
ah... fortify ourselves for the ordeal of 
the baby show!" She smiled archly at 
Doctor Jackson. ‘‘There’s one little 
mother in this club who's going to be 
very proud to find that she has the most 
perfect baby, and when you’ve made your 
decision, we'll all sit at her feet!” 

Jackson moistened his lips. 

“Really,” he began, "I...ah...I 
had no intention of judging a contest of 
the sort—" but Mrs. Vansing was not to 
be led aside. 

“Oh, but you must!"' she cooed. 
* We're just dying to know who's got the 
most perfect babies in the club. We all 
take motherhood so seriously, you know, 
Doctor, as such a mission." Suddenly 
her eye fell upon Babs and she qualified 
her statement. ‘‘At least, most of us do!" 

Her husband shuffled his feet nervously 
and laid down his empty cup. 

“T think it would be a good time to 
judge the children," he suggested mildly, 
“before their ice cream has taken effect.” 

Doctor Jackson rose under pressure. 

* Yes," he said hastily; “no doubt.” 


ITH one accord the crowded room- 

ful debouched onto the porch; then 
stopped and stood, frozen. Below, in the 
perfect amphitheatre of the garden, was 
a little picture of youth and innocence. 
Twenty unimpeachably immaculate little 
boys and girls were grouped in mingled 
joy and horror around two figures: Clad 
in unmistakable negligee, plastered with 
mud, and still glistening from a recent 
immersion in the pool, stood Jim-Jams 
and the Spankling. They were dirty; 
they were disreputable; there was some- 
thing desperately rakish about them, from 
the angle of the Spankling’s curly head to 
the square set of her brother’s shoulders. 
In Jim-Jams’s hand was a pail filled with 


a mixture of unmistakable, muddy origin, 
and in his hand he held a large paint 
brush. He had evidently just tested this 
out on the two white pillars of the colon- 
nade, and was now advancing upon Van 
Rensselaer, Junior, who was watching the 
upraised brush with a sort of frozen horror. 

Mrs. Vansing screamed, and a yellow 
streak shot past the assembled guests. 
Babs, descending the terraced lawn, 
seized her offspring. Mrs. Vansing’s voice 
rose above the babel. “Take them home!” 
she was insisting hysterically. “Take those 
disgusting children home!’ 

But Babs, her head held high, faced 
them all. The tears were very near the 
surface, but her voice was firm. 

“No,” she said; “I won't send them 
home. Since they’re here I—I’m going 
to enter them in the competition." 


T WAS over the dinner table that Babs 

gave a full account of the affair to her 
husband. 

"He went right down the line to 
measure 'em," she said; “and it didn't 
take him any time to pick out Jim-Jams 
and the Spankling. He said they were 
perfectly remarkable, and that they were 
above normal, mentally and physically. 
Asked me a lot of questions in front of all 
the women about my system of feeding 
and education—wasn't that simply scan- 
dalous, Jimsy?” 

"What did the rest do?" he inquired. 

“Just stood there, holding onto their 
little white angels and stared at Jim-Jams 
and the Spankling.” 

“And then—” 

"Mrs. Vansing brought out a little 
silver cup—” 

“Not really!” 

“Shedid. Mr. Vansing made her. It was 
engraved ‘To the Perfect Child,’ and she 
gave it—she had to give it—to Jim-Jams!” 

In the midst of a satisfied silence the 
swinging door opened and Anna beamed 
upon them. James, Senior, fixed her with 
an accusing eye. 

“Anna,” he said, “’fess up. How did 
the infants get out of the yard?" 

Anna stood in the doorway, her eyes 
very wide and blue. 

* Dose schildren acrost de street, dey 
haf a party," she explained. ‘Our 
schildren dey haf no ice cream. I chust 
open de gate and tell Yim-Yam he take 
vun li'l pail nice mud across th’ street for 
dose li'l schildren play vit. Dot Vansing, 
she ban vun mean vomans," said Anna 
the Absolute, and beamed upon them both. 


Tests to Show How Alive You Are 


(Continued from page 15) 


that your two shoes together have a total 
of at least 20 holes or hooks to be laced. 
Have laces of moderate length, as very long 
ones delay the process. Allow one point 
for each hole or hook—1. e., 20 points if 
you finish the lacing within 2 minutes. In 
any case, stop when the 2 minutes are up; 
then take off 2 points for each one that is 
wrongly laced, or not laced. ‘Thus: 
Suppose 4 are wrong; take off 4 times 2 
from 20, and your blindfold-lacing number 
is 12; if the number wrong was 10 or more, 
your lacing number is o. 

Suppose by these three tests—coins, corn 


and laces—you scored 40, 30, and 14; add 
these together and they give your feel num- 
ber, 84. 

Quickness 


Put down 12 potatoes (or other round 
things) in a row, each one exactly 6 feet 
from the last, and the last 12 feet from a 
box with a hole in it, just large enough for 
you to put one potato through it. Now, 
at the word “go,” run and get the first 
potato, put it through the hole into the 
box; then get the second and put it into 
the box; and so on, one at each trip. After 
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This Reo Speed Wagon 
Fits Every Business 


Q We believe that statement is not merely figuratively 
but literally true. 


€ We, ourselves, have been astonished at the great 
range of its usefulness and its great degree of adaptability. 


Q Many lines of business of whose existence we did not 
even know, have bought Reo Speed quA — and 
then told us of its wonderful work. 


€ Our record of owners shows that it is used in prac- 
tically every class of hauling and delivering. 


Q Even in those lines where you would naturally think 
only in terms of 10-ton trucks, we find Speed Wagons 
rendering splendid —and owners tell us — more econom- 
ical service. 


q In any branch of industry — city, suburban or rural— 
where the loads can be divided into ton or smaller units, 
this pneumatic tired Reo will prove its superiority. 


€ Reo designed, and built entirely in the Reo shops, it has 
that sturdiness and dependability that spell Low Upkeep. 


Price as Shown is $1575 f. o. b. Lansing 
Plus Special Federal Tax 


Reo Motor Cor Ce of Canada, rd. 
ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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Opening the 


/ 

I? is the prolonged dusk of Arctic night one 

hundred miles above the Circle—the thermo- 
meter far below zero and snow piled mountains 
high. A crowd of unlearned but eager Lapps, too 
numerous for the small mission chapel nearby, are 
assembled in the open air on skis and snowshoes 
—their eyes centered on a crudely erected screen 
of snow. 


Across this screen, as white as Nature can 
make it, flashes a succession of vivid pictures — 
Japan, China, Korea, tropical India, all imaged 
on that Arctic background—pictures of climes 
and peoples that benighted audience had never 
dreamed of. And the source? A simple but effi- 
cient little stereopticon, the Balopticon, mounted 
on a rough table in the snow and covered with a 
heavy, protecting blanket, that its lenses may not 
break in the frigid atmosphere. 


This true incident is perhaps unusual, but no 
more significant than countless other instances of 
Balopticon service. Optical projection has broken 


Shortest Pathway to the Brain 


down the travel barriers to a knowledge of the 
earth. Photography and projection co-operating 
bring the world to our feet, for whatever can be 
photographed anywhere can be projected in life- 
like reproductions anywhere else. 


And so, in church and mission, school and 
college, lecture hall and home, wherever people of 
any race or creed gather together, the Balopticon 
has made its enlightening way, adding to the sum 
total of human knowledge as no other agency can. 
For the eye is the gateway of the shortest nerve 
path to the brain. What the eye sees, the brain 
comprehends quickest and remembers longest. 


In its development of the Balopticon to repre- 
sent the most complete and efficient line of pro- 
jection apparatus obtainable, the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company has but further enriched its 
seventy years of service—of supplying practically 
every form of lens or optical instrument that 
humanity needs in its search for truth and 
knowledge. 


Write for Special Balopticon Circular or literature on other lines. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of Eyeglass and Spectacle Lenses, Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Balopticons, Binoculars and ether Optical Instruments 


= = that eyes may see 


- better a and father 


Tests to Show How Alive You Are, by Dn. Fn 


RANK CRANE 


one minute, stop. Now multiply the | 
number of potatoes in the box by 10, ona 
you have your quickness number. If you | 
have 8 in the box, you score 80 poi its. 
You are “‘as quick as a cat." Very few pet 
over 8. Noone, so far, has made 100 sling 

2. QUICKNESS OF JUDGMENT BY SIGHT: 
Take two common nails, or other thin bits 
of metal, and lay them on a table or board, 
at what you guess to be exactly one yard 
(36 inches) apart. Then let someone lay 
the tapeline on it and, allowing 20 points 
for exactly right, take off one point for 
each half-inch you are wrong, over or 
under. Do not count 
go by the nearest half-inch mark. Do 
this 5 times, add up the totals, and that 
will give your guessing length number. 

Thus, if your first guess turns out to be 
37 inches, that is 2 half-inches too much; 
2 from 20 gives 18 points. Your next 
guess was 34 inches, that is, 4 half-inches 
too little, 4 bom 20 gives 16 Eh Your 
next gave I2 points, your next 17, and 
your last 19. The total is 18 plus 16 plus 
17 plus 12 plus r9, which equals your 
number of guessing length, or 82. 

3. Aim or Limp CowrRoL. Take 25 
medium-sized potatoes and set up a 
bucket or bag whose mouth is round and 
exactly one foot across. Draw a line 10 
feet from the bucket or bag. Toe that 
line, and throw the potatoes, one by one, 
into the bag. Those that go in, then 
bounce out, are counted as in. Do it four 
times, then add up all the four totals of 
those that went in. This gives your aim 
or control number. 

For example, suppose that in the 4 tries, 
you got IO in the first time, 15 the second, 
20 the third, r9 the fourth. Add these to- 
gether, it gives your arm control or aim 
number as 64. 


Smell 


Lav out upon a clean table twenty com- 
mon articles: Sugar, tea, coffee, soap, 
bread, flour, molasses, butter, salt, milk, 
nuts, grass, leaf of evergreen, sand, bark 
of apple tree, apple, shoe, hat, camphor, 
tobacco. 

Here are twenty familiar objects. Put 
a bit of each in each one of twenty saucers. 
Allow yourself to be blindfolded, and 


uarter-inches, but | 


HEINZ 


TOMATO KEZXCHUP 


then, with your nose about two inches | 
from each article in turn, see if you can | 


recognize them by odor alone. Score 20 
for perfect, taking off one from the score 
for every one you miss. 


Taste 


Mince certain solid foodstuffs finely so 
that the person cannot tell by the texture 
what the substance is. Then see if he can 
distinguish them by taste. In case of 
liquids, let him taste a little in a clean tea- 
spoon. 

Can he tell at once which nuts he is 


tasting—pecans, almonds, filberts, wal- | 


nuts, hazel nuts, Brazil nuts, peanuts? 
'Try these fruits—apple, pear, peach, 
plum, grape, watermelon, canteloupe. 
These meats—pork (fresh), ham, bacon, 
beefsteak, mutton, chicken. 


These oils—butter (unsalted and | 


melted), olive oil, oleomargarine, lard, 
cottonseed oil. 

Mark 100 for complete success as a 
taster, taking off from your score the per 
cent of mistakes, hieu oue to the S 


of articles tasted. 


HEN YOU are wondering about 


ARANTEED Pt 


K'C COMPLY wi 


INZ COMP the distinctively delicious flavor 


of HEINZ Tomato Ketchup— 


How it gives to every food it touches 
a new zest—an inviting, appetizing good 
taste that surprises you— 


Just remember how it is made. 


E FROM 


penzoaTe oF Soa Luscious tomatoes, grown where soil 


and climate unite to produce the best, 
are picked when red ripe on the vine. 
Then they are cooked in the spotless 
Heinz kitchens as fast as they are 
brought in from the gardens, thus 
preserving their delicious freshness. 


P3 ~ CF 
TOMATO |] 
KETCHUP | 


Heinz Chili Sauce 


Heinz Chili Sauce works a charm in 
making everything on the table taste 
better. It is another product made 
of luscious ripe tomatoes, skilfully 
spiced and seasoned by Heinz experts. 


Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 


Some 


of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 


“All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Mr. PUNCH: Automatic Drill 
No. 185 with 8 Drill 

Points, Size 1/16" to 11/64" 
Price $2.60 


Mr. Punch says: 


“I’m an automatic drill. I just bore and bite 
my way right through anything and everything. 
And I leave a good clean hole, too—a hole as 
clean as a whistle!" 


Of the boring of holes there is no end—every- 
body sooner or later feels the need of putting a 
hole into something or other. In the house, in 
the garage, inthe laundry, in the kitchen—there's 
always something that requires a good hole for a 
screw or a hanger, a lock or a bolt. 


With Mr. Punch, the Goodell-Pratt Automatic 
Drill, you just look in the handle and select any 
one of eight different sizes of drill points. You 
pick out the right size, fit the point into the 
“chuck,” and Mr. Punch, the Automatic Drill, 
does the rest—the hole is made in a minute. 


Pushes right through plaster 
without a crack or a chip 


Through the hardest wood without a split. Through 
soft lumber and no mushing, crumbling, or balling up on 
the point of the drill. 

This Goodell-Pratt Drill makes every man a repair man. 
Any amateur busybody can use it. Butlers, chauffeurs, 


and two good hands can use this drill. 


There are more than 1500 Goodell-Pratt Good Tools. 
Every one of them made to stand up and give long and 
faithful service. Remember the name when you go into 
a hardware store—and forget all future tool worries. 

Interesting Illustrated FREE BOOK-—''The 
House that Jack Fixed," sent on request. It 


gives home “Putterers’’ many ideas on how 
to keep things ship-shape around the house. 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY, Greenfield, Mass. 
GOODELL 


PRATT 


“Clean as a Whistle!” 


laundrymen, farmers, newlyweds—everybody with a head 


Now add up all these high numbers: 

Far-sight, 86; Quick-sight, 50; Hearing, 
50; Feeling, 84; Quickness, 80; Quick judg- 
ment, 82; Aim, 64; Smell, 20; Taste, 100. 

And your “aliveness number” is 616. 

But very few can score so high. If you 
can, you are surely alive: you can see like 
a hawk, hear like an owl, feel like a blind 
man, you are supple as a cat, your sense 
of smell is keen like a dog’s, and you can 
taste like a Frenchman. You can also 
aim true; you can estimate at a glance; 
and you are a good judge of size. 

Besides these, there are many other tests 
by which you can vary the experiment. 

To test your suppleness, stand erect, 
bend over and touch the floor with the 
palms of your hands, without bending 
your knees. 

To test your steadiness of nerve, two of 
you take each a table knife and, sitting on 
opposite sides of the table, hold out the 
knives till the ends are within a half-inch 
of each other. Watch whose knife blade 
trembles most. 

To test your muscular control, rub one 
hand ina circular motion on your stomach, 
while with the other hand you pat the 
top of your head. 

Are your toes alive? Or is it about all 
you can do to wiggle them? Try this test: 

ick up a penny from the floor with your 
toes and scratch your nose with it. 
Impossible? Not to everybody. 


THE outdoor boys that live on the 
fringe of civilization have to keep pretty 
well alive. They have to do with wild life, 
with animals; and to dominate animals it 
takes a better animal, plus intelligence. 
Some of the tests they use in their sport 
are rather rough, but they are interesting. 

For instance, to see how good a rider 
you are, put a silver dollar on the saddle 
of a lively horse and see if you can keep 
it there after a mile race. 

Stand in a bushel measure and lift and 
shoulder a sack of corn that weighs as 
much as you weigh. 

To test your plumpness. and straight- 
ness of line, strip, put a silver dollar be- 
tween your legs, let it slowly down, stop- 
ping it by pressure every inch, all the way 

own. 

Physical culture does not imply gross- 
ness, nor necessarily brutishness, for edu- 
cators realize that the best thinking is 
done by the mind housed in the best 
body. 

Here, for instance, are some of the 
things Seton and his Woodcraft are teach- 
ing the boys and girls. 

If you were a child, would you not thrill 
with the chance to learn such things? 


How to read sign language 

How to make a fire by rubbing sticks 

How to make camp 

How to know what plants are edible and 
what are poisonous 

Weather wisdom 

How to find your way when lost in the woods 

How to use your watch as a compass 

How to make a bed of branches 

How to make a bow, arrows, thongs, buttons, 
bird boxes 

How to know the wild flowers, fruits, forest 
trees, the stars, and the good and bad snakes 

And how to tie all kinds of knots. 


Seton is doing a vast and valuable work, 
the importance of which it is hard to exag- 
gerate, in leading the youth of America 
into a stronger manhood, a cleaner wom- 
anhood, and, hence, a better citizenship. 
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It only takes a few moments to attach them 
when you know how. No jack required. 
Study the directions, illustrated on the right. 


Observe these three 
fundamentals 


If you have never followed our instructions for 
attaching Weed Tire Chains, packed with every 
pair, you probably have fumbled around, got 
hot under the collar and falsely accused them of 
being a nuisance. Learn how easy it is to put 
Weed Chains on correctly — practice in the garage 
and instruct your wife, your sister or your 
daughter. It will repay you in security, satisfac- 
tion and comfort. 
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Lay chains over wheel | 

with hooks toward rear, 

and tuck the slack under 
front part of wheel. 


Weed Chains are also made to meet the demand 
for an efficient traction and anti-skid device for 
trucks equipped with single and dual solid tires 
or with the very large pneumatic tires. They are 
so constructed that they satisfactorily meet the 
requirements of heavy truck service in mud, 
sand or snow. 


Start car forward just 
enough to run over slack | 
ends. | 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From Plumbers’ 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


Hook chains as tightly | 
as possibie by hand. | 


Do Not Anchor | 
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Accident cabinets 
Acetylene lamps 
Acetylene tanks 
Adding machines 
Addressing machines 
Aerial bombs 

Aerial instruments 
Aerial tramways 


Artificial stone 

Art furniture 

Art metal 

Ash cans 

Asylums 

Automobiles 

Automobile tops 

Automobile lamps 

Awnings 

Axes 

Axles 

Baby bassinets 

Baby carriages 

Bakeries 

Baking machinery 
lconies 

Balers 

Ballot boxe 

Balustrades 

Banjoes 

Bonk fixtures 

Barber shop fixtures 

Barber poles 

Barges 

Barns 

Barometers 

Barrels 

Boscball bats 

Baskets 

Bath houses 

Bath tubs 

Battleships 

Beds 

Bedsprings 

Bells 

Bellows 

Benches 

Bee hives 

Bicycles 

Billboards 

Billiard balls 


Calliopes 


Canal barrow: 
Candelabras 


Faria houses 


Candy machinery 
Canning machinery 
Canisters 
Canoes 

Cars 

Car fenders 
Carboys 
Carbonators 
Cargo hooks 
Carousels 
Carpet sweepers 
Carriages 
Caskets 

Catches 

Cattle stanchions 
Ceilings 
Centrifugal pumps 
Chains 

Chairs 
Chandeliers 
Chiffoniers 
Chifforober 
Chutes 
Churches 
Church furniture 
Church organs 
Cider presses 
Clamps 

Clippers 

Clocks 

Clothes chests 
Clogs 

Clubs 

Clutches 
Coaches 

Coat hangers 
Coffins 
Conveyors 
Conduits 

Coal tipples 
Cotton mills 
Cooling machinery 
Corn shellers 
Corn shockers 
Coupes 

Cradles 

Crones 

Crank shefts 
Creameries 
Cribs 

Crockery 
Crutches 
Crushers 

Cues 
Cultivators 
Cupolas 


Curtain poles 


Dairy barns 
Davenports 
Decoys 
Dentists chairs 
Derricks 


Desks 
Destination signs 


Eid 
Elevators 
Emergency cabinets 
Engines 

Engine trucks 
Ensilage carriers 
Escalators 
Excavating machinery 
Exerrisers 
Exhibition booths 
Express wagons 
Factories 

Fair buildings 
Fans 


Farm ligtttmz_plonts 
Farm machinery 
Farm wagons 
Fasteners 


Feed boxes 
Feeding machinery 
Felling machinery 
Fences 

Fence posts 
Fenders 

Ferris wheels 
Ferry boats 

Filing cabinets 
Filling machinery 
Filters 

Fire alarm boxes 
Fire apparatus 
Fire engines 

Fire escapes 

Fire extinguishers 
Fireless cookers 
Fireplaces 

Fishing rods 
Fixtures 

Fleg poles 
Flashlights 

Floats 

Floors 

Flour machinery 
Flour mills 

Flutes 

Folding beds 
Footstcols 

Forging machinery 
Foundry machinery 
Fountains 

Fremes 

Freight boats 
Freight cars 
Fretwork 
Furnaces 
Furniture 

Gable ornaments 
Garages 

Garden cultivators 
Gerden tools 
Gas meters 
Gas engines 
Gas fixtures 
Gos generators 
Gas heaters 
Gas stoves 
Gates 

Gavels 
Generator tany» 
Gigs 
Golf balls 


Jails 

Jardiniers 

Jibs 

Joists 

Kegs 

Kennels 

Kettles 

Kilns 

Kitchen cabinets 
Kitchen utensils 


Levers 
Lifeboats 
Lifebuoys 

Lifts 

Lighters 
Lighthouses 
Lighting fixtures 
Linotype machines 
Lockers 

Locks 
Locomotives 
Looms 

Lunch boxy 
Machine / 
Machir/y 

Mach: be 

Mai: 
M: 
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Novelties 

Oars 

Oar locks 
Observation stands 


Are You Interested In Any Article Listed Below ? 


Pans 

Pantry boxes 
Park benches 
Park fences 
Parior cabinet: 
Passenger cars 
Patrol wogons 
Pattern boards 
Pattern machinery 


Physicians chairs / 


Pienos 

Piano stools f 
Pick handles 
Picket fence 
Pickup c^ 
Picture onies 
Pictuy/ moulding 
Pier 

Pw et 


Pots 

Potato hampers 
Pottery 

Poultry houses 
Power houses 
Power fans 
Printing presses 
Projectors 
Propellers 
Pulleys 
Pullmans 

Pulp machinery 
Pulpits 
Pumping machinery 


Quilting frames 
Quoits 

Rackets 

Racks 

Raquets 

Radiators 

Rafts: 

Railings 

Railroad equipment 
Rails 


Rectifying pumps 


Rinks 
Road machinery 
Rockers 
Rocking horses 
Roof ladders 
Roof gardens 
Roofs 

Rooms 

Roosts 

Rotary cars 
Roulette wheels 


Scenic railways 
School buildings 
Schoo! furniture 


Seats 


Shaving brusnes 
Shaving machinery 
Shearing machinery 
Shears 

Sheathes 

Sheds 

Shells 

Shelves 


Save the Surface! 


| 


pni 
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Textile mills 
Textile machinery 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the Paint, Varnish and Allied 
Interests, whose products, taken as a whole, serve the primary purposes 
the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing ii 


of preserving, protecting and beautifying 
piece ang their dritten. 


© 1921 Save the Surface Campaign 
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Why Judge Gary 
Thinks Business Will 
Soon Be Good 


(Continued from page 16) 


saying that great progress and prosperity 
in this country will be of decided and con- 
tinuing benefit to other countries, for the 
attitude of Americans toward all other 
nations is friendly, and our disposition 
is to be peaceable and helpful, a funda- 
mental fact which is well understood by 
all thoughtful people in Europe and else- 
where, not excepting Latin America. It 
is now becoming appreciated that as ‘no 
man liveth to himself,’ so no ‘nation 
liveth to itself.’ 

“The mental attitude both at home and 
abroad being thus favorable toward the 
development of prosperity in his country, 
let us examine some of the basic material 
facts and factors. 


“FIRST, it should be noted, in a general | 


way, that America’s agricultural, 
mineral, and manufacturing products, and 
the facilities for utilizing them to the best 
advantage, are rapidly increasing, and 
have reached, on the average, the highest 
ever attained, while the amount of money 
in circulation is the largest in history (near- 
ing $60 per capita), and the resources of 
our banking institutions have also reached 
a new and quite extraordinary maximum, 
above $50,0C0,000,000, exclusive of the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

“Coincident with this, transportation 
facilities have shown remarkable improve- 
ment; goods can now be moved with 
reasonable speed; labor is becoming dis- 
tinctly more productive per man; and, of 
far-reaching social and industrial impor- 
tance, the cost of living is steadily if slowly 
reaching lower and more bearable levels. 


* Agriculture has been described as the | 


foundation of all prosperity. America's 
total harvests for 1920 rank with the most 
bountiful ever produced in this country, 
and are, of course, far ahead of the crops 
raised by any other nation. The corn 
crop, which is the most valuable of all, 
measured by the amount of money it 
brings, has broken all records, thus-insur- 
ing plenty of this kind of food for animals, 
and thereby tending to increase the 
amount of meat and pork available for 
our own people and for export. We will 
have enough wheat to supply our own 
purposes, with a moderate surplus for 
shipment to Europe. The year was also a 
good one for fruit production. 

“True, there has been widespread com- 
plaint from wheat growers, and also cot- 
ton growers, over the sharp fall in prices 
as compared with war-time returns; but 
it was not to have been expected that 
either wheat or cotton would be immune 
from the readjustment in prices which 
everyone should have foreseen'was inev- 
itable after the relaxation of the abnormal 
war-time demand. 

“The soil having done its part to en- 
courage prosperity, we next turn to labor, 
since the productiveness of labor is of vital 
importance in bringing on either good 
times, with plenty of consumable goods at 


EINZ 


Cream of 
Tomato 


SOUP 


3 Real Cream 


ERE is the richness of pure cream, 

which nourishes, and the appetizing taste 
of ripe tomatoes, which gives a keener zest to 
the food that follows. 

No artificial thickening or meat stock is used 
—nothing but tomatoes and real cream. Heinz 
tomatoes are sun-ripened, and gathered just 
when they attain their finest flavor. 

Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup is perfectly 
prepared, ready for the table; smooth, rich and 
tasty. Just heat it. A fine example of Heinz 


quality. 


Some of the 
Vinegars 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Habit 


Don’t you sometimes get to dreaming 

of being free? I don't mean just rough- 
ing in the open—the idea is rather to 

get away from all the customs and habits 
which seem to crowd in on a man 

more and more as he gets older. 


Wouldn’t you like to do differently 
every blessed act of yours tomorrow? 


Different bathroom, different clothes, 
different breakfast, car, office, stenog- 
rapher, a new line of business chatter 
—you know the feeling. 


As near as I can analyze it, a habit 
is the result of instinct taking the place 
of intelligence—thinking with your 
muscles instead of your brain. 


For example, quite a lot of men 
use hard shaving soap because once 
upon a time it was the best thing they 
could get and the habit gripped them. 
Some will go down to the grave 
without ever having enjoyed the 
amazing sensation of a sharp razor 
purring through a Mennen treated 
beard that hasn’t any more bristle than 
the fur on a kitten’s chin. 


That’s what I mean by being free— 
emancipating yourself from the kind 
of soap that soured your Grandfather's 
life and with reckless abandon giving 
Mennen Shaving Cream a trial. 


Just one shave will show you that you 
don’t have to rub in Mennen lather with 
fingers—three minutes with the brush 
will tame any beard. Try cold water 

if you like—it works as 


and well as hot—but use 
aflirwardy-three times as much 
á A water as usual. 

After all, you will just 
swap one habit for 
another—for no one 


ever changes from Men- 
nen’s. My demon- 


strator tube costs 15 cents 
by mail. 


ps (Mennen Salesman) 7 j 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


fair prices, or the reverse. The universal 
testimony is that workers are now striving 
more earnestly to earn the high wages they 
receive. T his is gratifying and important 
in two ways: The more efficient the 
workers become, the less will be the need 
for cutting wages severely; and, of course, 
the greater the output per man, the greater 
the chances of sound economic conditions, 
plenty and prosperity, and easement of 
the burdensome cost of living. In other 
words, the intelligent section of American 
workmen are putting their shoulders to 
the wheel and doing their part to hasten 
the advent of satisfactory conditions. 


HAVE already remarked upon the un- 

precedented amount of money in this 
country. A still greater factor in inspir- 
ing faith in the general business outlook 
is the demonstrated success of our Federal 
Reserve banking system. It met and 
measured up to the stormy days imposed 
by the World War. There has been some 
criticism, as was inevitable, of the Re- 
serve Board’s policy during the readjust- 
ment process; but if the brakes had not 
been applied, and if currency and credit 
inflation had been allowed to go on and on 
unrestricted, the outcome might have 
been disastrous. 

“Bankers give assurance that they have 
the monetary situation well in hand, and 
that not the slightest fear need be felt on 
this score. The financial strain annually 
imposed by crop-moving in the autumn 
was successfully met without any such 
wild flurries in irterest rates as were com- 
mon under the old banking system. Be- 

cause of our enormous balance of exports 

over imports, gold has been flowing into 
this country of late, strengthening the 
banking position, Moreover, the lower- 
ing of prices all round means that less 
money and credit are necessary to carry 
on the country’s business. There would, 
therefore, appear to be solid reason for 
accepting the predictions generaly made 
by financial leaders that 1921 will bring 
lower charges for the use of capital and 
credit, thus encouraging enterprise. 

“Next to agriculture, labor, and money, 
perhaps the most important fundamental 
factor is transportation. Here the out- 
look certainly 1s bright. For reasons not 
necessary to mention at present, railroad 
credit was so impaired belore the war that 
there was comparatively little new con- 
struction, and the uncertainty over rail- 


| way securities had more or less restrictive 


effect upon the whole position. The war 


, stirred up talk of government ownership. 


Well, all that has been changed. The leg- 
islation recently passed insures a moderate 


| return on the almost $20,000,000,000 cap- 
| ital invested in our railroad systems, while 


all clamor for government ownership has 
practically died away. The traffic con- 
gestion which imposed so serious a handi- 


| cap upon the flow of business during a 


large part of 1920 has been cleared up, 
and the roads are now functioning nor- 
mally. Incidentally, their restored credit 
places many roads in a position to order 


| rails, cars, locomotives, and other things 


which they have not beén in a position to 
buy in adequate volume for several yeats. 
This railroad demand should prove a stim- 
ulating influence upon the various indus- 
tries supplying their requirements. 

"As for marine transportation, the 
transformation which has taken place in 


America's standing has been without 
parallel in history. Whereas we owned 
and operated a very small percentage of 
the world's mercantile tonnage four years 
ago, 1921 finds us owning and operating 
a merchant fleet almost eara hie with 
that of Great Britain. With something 
like 14,000,000 tons of shipping, the 
United States should be in a stronger po- 
sition than ever before to handle foreign 
trade, especially if ways and means can 
be found to give to American shipping the 
advantages to which it is entitled. 

“Many different opinions exist as to our 
foreign trade prospects. The abnormally 
high value of the American dollar in com- 
parison with foreign currencies naturally 
is an unusual incentive to European and 
other countries to send their products to 
this country. At the same time, it takes 
so much foreign money to pay for any- 
thing bought here, that imports from us 
are kept down to the lowest possible min- 
imum. We cannot, therefore, hope to go 
on exporting several billion dollars a year 
more than we import. The low wages paid 
in competing industrial countries, in their 
present depreciated currencies, gives 
them a certain advantage over us. The 
outlook would warrant grave concern, 
were it not for the fact that the President- 
elect has announced unequivocally that 
he will lend his cordial support to every 
measure necessary to safeguard the work- 
ers and the business concerns of this coun- 
try from injurious overseas competition.’ 

I next asked Judge Gary his view on the 
probable future of prices and the cost of 
living. 

"Profits which are not legitimately 
based on the law of supply and demand 
cannot last," declared Jud e Gary, com- 
menting on the outlook. “That there was 
too much profiteering in various lines of 
business goes without saying. In fact, in 
many instances, prices were outrageously 
high. Middlemen were especially guilty. 
Employees in certain trades also sought to 
exact more pay than they gave a fair re- 
fm for; but this did not, and does not, 
apply to the majority of workmen. 

“The tendency latterly has been toward 
a lower, more reasonable and fairer rela- 
tive basis. 


A Y ADVICE to all business men, and 

l others for that matter, is the same as 
it has been to those in the steel industry, 
namely: ‘Let us be reasonable and just, 
reducingour prices, if, and when, other re- 
ductions and costs permit, and then, with 
level heads, clear minds and honest con- 
victions, stand solid as against panic or 
lack of confidence in the industrial situa- 
tion. Let us strive to be right. If we are 
right, we can be determined and coura- 
geous. Let us as individuals consider the 
interests of all others.’ 

“To my mind, there has latterly been 
too much pessimism. It has been caused 
by the falling off in buying of all kinds 
which developed early in 1920, by the 
attitude banks took against over-specula- 
tion, and by the fall in prices. Readjust- 
ment, however, was not only inevitable 
but desirable. If the proper spirit of fair 
dealing be exercised all round; the reces- 
sion need not go much further or continue 
for long. 

“A great deal of work held up during 
the war has to be done, and will be done 
as money becomes easier, since prices 
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f mere pig's bristle spanned almost a century in 
the development of time-meters. 


Galileo's pendulum, suggested by the swinging lamp 
at Pisa, was applied to clocks by Dr. Hooke of England. 
But how to adapt this principle to portable clocks, or 
* watches," was a puzzle that long baffled both Hooke 
and Huygens. Late in the seventeenth century they con- 
trived to use a short, stiff spring to stabilize the swing of 
the balance-wheel. Bent back and forth by the balance, it 
vibrated like a tiny pendulum—and its humble origin was 
the back of a squealing, protesting porker! 

The pig’s bristle—crude forerunner of the modern hair-spring— 
served in this important capacity for years. As watches improved 
in accuracy, minutes took on a new meaning; and before the cen- 
tury was over, the minute hand had been added—just as we find 
it on those marvelous timepieces of our day— 


oF ROM Italian cathedral to English pig-sty! A 
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Che First’ HairSpring 


Material, construction, adjust- 
ments and service fully covered 
by Elgin Guarantee e e e + 
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Theres character in every detail 
of aW DC Pipe: there’s keen 
satisfaction in every puff. Your. 
dealer has the shape you like. © 
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have moved down from forbidding heights. 
This applies particularly to building. In 
almost every community the shortage of 
houses has been very serious, and the only 
remedy lies not in passing laws but in put- 
ting up houses. 

“Then again, progressive, concerted 
measures are being taken by banking in- 
terests throughout the country to perfect 
machinery for financing the exportation 
of American products to the temporarily 
impaired countries of Europe. This, to- 


gether with the known attitude of the new 
Administration regarding the safeguard- 
ing of American industry, should do 
something to dispel the gloom felt in many 
quarters over our foreign trade outlook. 
“The American people are by nature 
optimistic. They also are energetic and 


enterprising. They very quickly recover | 


from passing setbacks, such as we have 
recently been experiencing. Everything, 
almost without exception, favors ‘the re- 
sumption of active business in 1921." 


Scattergood and the Tongue 
of Gossip 


(Continued from page 25) 


“You sha'n't. Nor no other time, 
neither." i 

And then, out of the darkness behind 
spoke Scattergood Baines’s voice. “Hain’t 
calc’latin’ to bust the gal, be you? . . .Jest 
happened along to say the deacon’s been 
talkin’ to your pa about you’n’ her, and 
your pa’s het up consid’able. Hes 
startin’ out to look fer you.” 

** ['m of age,” said Homer aggressively. 

“Lots is," said:Scattergood. ‘‘’Tain’t 
nothin’ to take special pride in. Homer, 
I’ve watched you raised from a colt, 
hain't I? Be you willin’ to kind of leave 
this here to me a spell? I sort of want to 
look into things. You go along and leave 
me talk to Wife-ette here. Made up your 
mind you want her?" 


“Yes.” 

“She want you?” 

*[— What business is it of yours?” 
Yvette demanded angrily. ''Who are 


you? What are you interfering for?" 
"Kind of a habit with me," said 
Seattergood, “and my wife hain't ever 
been able to cure me, eye quien. things 
in my coffee on the sly. . . . G'-by, Homer. 


And don't go lickin’ nobody. G'-by." 


HE habit of obedience to Scatter- 

ood's customary dísmissal was strong 
in Coldriver. For more than a generation 
the town had been trained to heed it, and 
to trust its affairs to the old hardware 
merchant. Homer mumbled good night 
to Yvette, and slouched away. 

“There,” said Scattergood, “now you 
and me kin talk. We'll go up to your 
room where nobody kin disturb us." 

The conventions and the tongue of 
gossip were nonexistent to Scattergood 
Baines, and Y vette, not reared in a school 
where trust in men is easily learned, was 
shrewd enough to recognize Scattergood's 
purpose and her own safety. : 

“I s'pose you're the local Mr. Fix-it,” 
she said with sarcasm. 

“I s'pose," said Scattergood, “that 
Ive knowed Homer sence he was knee- 
high to a mouse's kitten, and I don't 
know nothin' about you a-tall. I gather 

ou're calc'latin' on marryin' Homer. Meb- 
be you beand mebbe you hain't. Depends. 
Come along." 

He led the way to the hotel, and al- 
lowed Yvette to precede him up the 
stairs to her room, which she unlocked, 
and stood aside for him to enter. 

“Hain’t you pretty enough without 


them?" he asked, indicating the lip stick 
and rice powder. “Us folks hain't used 
to 'em much. Wunst we give a home 
talent play here, and there come a feller 
from Boston to help out. Mis’ Blossom 
was into it, and he come around to paint 
her up. She jest give him one look and 
says, says she, ‘I hain't never painted my 
face yit, and I don't calc'late to start in 
now. 
pale and peeked amongst the rest, but 
she stuck to her principles." 


YVETIE stared at Scattergood, non- 
plused for the first time. What did 
he mean? Possibly he was holding Mrs. 
Blossom up to her as a model of rectitude; 

erhaps he was asking her to laugh with 
hin at a foible of one of his own people. 
She wished she knew which. 

“Cale’late on marryin’ Homer?" he 
asked. 

44 [—” 

“Yes or no—quick." 

“Yes,” she said, lifting her chin bravely. 

“Um. Knowed him four days, hain't 
you? Think it's long enough? Plenty of 
time to figger it all out?" 

She sat down on the bed, drooping 
wearily. “I’m tired," she said, “awful 
tired. I can't stand this life any longer. 
I’ve got to have a place to rest.’ 

“Haint goin’ to have Homer used for 
no sanitarium," said Scattergood. 

“I like him," said Yvette. 

""Taim't enough. Up this way folks 
mostly loves when they git married—or 
owns adjoinin' timber.’ i 

Again she was at a loss. What did he 
mean? If he would only smile! 

“I—I’ve got a feeling he'd be good to 
me,” she said. 

“He would," said Scattergood. “I 
hain’t worritin’ about his dealin’ with 
you; it’s your dealin’ with him I’m 
questionin’ into.” 

"['d— He wouldn't be sorry.” 

“Um.” Scattergood gripped his pudgy 
hands together so that each might re- 
strain. the other from patting her head 
comfortingly. “Um. What's your name?" 

“My name!” 

“Yes. "lain't Wife-ette Hinchbrooke. 
The’ hain't no sich name. "Tain't human. 
What's your real one?" 

"Eva Hopkins." 

* How'd you come to change?” 

“A girl's got a right to call herself any- 
thing she wants to," she said defensively. 


I got to admit she looked kind of | 
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| How to Speak 
| and Write 
MASTERLY ENGLISH 


Thousands of people make little mistakes In their every- 
day English and don't know it. As the result of thou- 
sands of tests, Sherwin Cody found that the average 
person is only 61^, efficlent in the vital points of English. 
n a five minutes’ conversation, or in an average one 
| page letter, from five to fifty errors will appear. It is sur- 
prising to see how many experienced stenographers fall 
down in spelling such common words as ''business," 
“abbreviate,” etc. It is astonishing how many business 
men say ‘‘between you and I" instead of ‘‘between you 
| and me,” and use ''who" for ‘‘whom” and mispronounce 

the simplest words. Few people know whether to use onc 
or two ''c's" or ''m'8" or ''r's," whether to spell words 
with ''ie" or “eil,” and when to use commas In order to 
make their meaning absolutely clear. 


| A REMARKABLE INVENTION 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twenty 
years. But instead of going along in the old way he has 
applied scientific principles to teaching the correct use of 
our language. He made tens of thousands of tests of his 
various devices before inventing his present method. In all 
his tests he found that the trouble with old methods is that 
points learned do not stick in the mind. In school you were 
| asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the rules you 
| never could tell what was right and what was wrong. For 
| the past five years Mr. Gody has worked almost day and 
night to find a way to replace bad habits in writing and 
speech, with good ones. And asa result of his experience 
he evolved his wonderful new 


SELF-CORRECTING METHOD 


Mr. Cody was granted a patent on his unique device, and 
now he places it at your posal. This invention is simple, 
fascinating, time saving and incomparably efficient. You 
do the lesson given on any page, then you see exactly how 
Mr. Cody himself would correct it. You mark your errors 
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try that page again, on the second unmarked sheet, correct 
your errors, and check them in the second column. You 
see at a glance what you have learned and what you have 
failed to remember, until you have reached the 100‘, 
point in spelling, punctuation, grammar, letter writing 
and grammatical usage. 


ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the specd 
with which these habit-forming practice drills can be car- 
ried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 15 
minutes, and correct your work in five minutes more. You 
waste no time in going over the things you already know. 
Your efforts are automatically concentrated on the mis- 
takes you are in the habit of making, and through con- 
*tantly being shown the right way, you soon acquire the 
correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. There are no 
rules to remember. There is no tedious copying. There is 
none of the heart-breaking drudgery. 


NEW BOOK FREE 


Every time you talk, every time you write, you show what you 
are. Your English reveals you as nothing else can. When you 
use the wrong word, when you mispronounce a word, when you 
misspell a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, when you 
use flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself. If you feel 
your lack of Language Power, if you are ever embarrassed by 
mistakes, if you cannot command the exact words to express 
as, our new booklet "How to Speak and Write Mas- 
Jish” will prove a revelation to you. Merely mail 
n, and it will be sent by return mail. Learn how 
Sherwin Cody's new invention makes command of language 


casy UO eee ine minutes a day. Mail this coupon or a 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


546 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


Sherwin Cody School of English, 
546 Searle Bldg., Rochester, New York. 
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New pleasure in writing when you use a 
Conklin—the pen that never needs shaking 
to make it write; that dots every "i" without 
preliminary coaxing; that follows the swoop 
of your hand to legible perfection; that writes 


longer and needs fewer refills. ` 


You can carry a Conklin with you always 
in pocket or purse, in any position, and it 
will never betray your confidence by so 
much as one drop of ink. And that's new 
pleasure in writing. eae 

The richly finished, yet sturdy parts of a 
Conklin fit with jewelers’ precision. The 
extra heavy gold nib is fashioned for extra 
years of hard use; the simple, unbreakable 
gold Crescent Filler fills the pen full at one 
pressure of your finger; the gold clip is de- 
pendably tenacious. 


Begin today to know—every day—new 
pleasure in writing. 


Conklin Crescent Filler Fountain Pens are money-back 
guaranteed during their long life time. Sold by stationers, 
druggists, jewelers and department ‘stores. Uniformly 
priced $2.50 and up—soc additional in Canada. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


“Except Mrs. Homer Locker,” said 
Scattergood dryly. ‘Now jest come off’n 
your high hoss, and we'll talk. When we 
| git through, we'll do. Either you'll take 
the mornin’ train out of Coldriver, or 
you'll stay and we'll see. Depends on 
what I hear." 

“I could lie," she seid. 

“Folks don’t -gen’ally lie to me,” said 
Scattergood gently. “They found out it 
didn’t pay.” 

“I hate your people and their dealings.” 

* Don't amde at it. I seen what they 
done to you to-night. . . . But you don't 
know 'em like I do. The's times when 
they act cold and ha'sh and nigh to cruel, 
but that hain't when they're real. Them 
times they're jest makin' b'lieve, 'cause 
they hain't got no idee what they ought 
to do. I've knowed 'em these thirty year 
—right down knowed’em. They’renarrer, 
Eva, and they got sot notions; but they 
got a power to do kindness—once you git 

'em started at it—that hain't to be beat." 


Ill | WHEN Scattergood had done asking 
questions and receiving answers, he 
sat silent for a matter of moments. 

“Um,” he said finally. *Now the's 
some p'ints I got to impress on you." 

* Yes, Mr. Baines," said Yvette, who 
had reached a condition of respect for and 
confidence in Scattergood—as most people 
did upon meeting him face to face. 

“Fust: Homer hain't no sanitarium for 
weary wimmin. When you kin come and 
say, meanin' it from your heart, 'I love 
Homer,’ then we'll see.” 

She nodded acquiescence. 

eee ’ 

Second: It won’t never and noways be 
possible fer you and Homer to live here 
onless the folks takes to you. You got to 
win yourself a welcome in Coldriver.” 

“That means,” she said dully, “that 
I'd better go." 

"Huh! Hain't you got no backbone. 
You do like you're told. You stay where 
you be. ’Tain’t possible fer you to go 
| back to Locker's store, and that puts you 
out of a job, don’t it?” 
| "Yes. 

“Hard up?” 

“I can live a fewidays, but—” 

“Hain’t no buts. You kin live as long 
as I say so. You stay hitched to this here 
hitchin’ post, and I’ll 'tend to the money. 

est don't do nothin' but be where you 
e—and be makin' up your mind if 
| Homer's the boy you kin love and 
cherish, or if he's nothin’ but a sort of 
shady restin' place. G'-by." 

He got up abruptly and went out. On 
| the bridge he encountered three dark fig- 
ures, which, upon inspection, resolved 
themselves into Old Man Bogle, Deacon 
Pettybone and Elder Hooper. 

“Scattergood,” said the Elder, “ some- 
thin's happened." 

** Somethin' ’most allus does.” 

“This here's special and horrifyin'." 

“ Havin’ to do with what?” 

“That coffee gal, that baggage, that 
hussy!” 

“Um. ... Sich as?" 

“Recall that show Bogle was took to in 
Boston?” 

“Where the wimmin wore tights— 
that’s been on his mind ever since? 


Chi Son Francisci eas x a : 
Lytton Bldg. Phelan Bldg. Calc’late I do. Kind of a high spot in 
or 3 ox fimi es n 4] | | Bogle’s life. Come nigh bein’ the makin’ 
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| of him." 
| “He claims he recognizes this here gal 
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ind your place and salary 
| on this chart 


PRESIDENT 
GENERAL MANAGER 
$15.000 TO 130.000 


COMPTROLLER 
IN CHARGE OF ACCOUNTS 


38000 To $15,000 


TREASURER & SECRETARY 
IN CHARGE OF FINANCE 
$8,000 TO $18.000 


VICE PRESIDENT 


IN CHARGE OF 
PRODUCTION 


$8,000 To $15,000 


VICE PRESIDENT 


IN CHARGE OF 
MARKETING 


$8,000 To 115,000 


Above this line are men who understand the fundamentals underlying all departments of business 


Below are the $18OO to $4,000 men who-unless they train themselves-seldom climb higher 


Staff of 


Staff of Staff of 
COST DEPARTMENT SALES AOVERTISING - CREDIT AND INSURANCE 


AND INVESTME 
DEPARTMENTS 


ACCOUNTING AND 
STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


FACTORY AND OFFICE 
FOR 


£ DEPARTMENTS 


ISRAELI, with no for- 
tune but his own ability 


and ambition, handicapped by ` 


race prejudice, rose to be 
Prime Minister of England— 
the only member of his race 
ever to reach that eminence. 

“As a rule,” he said, “the most 


successful man in life is the man 
who has the most information." 


Old as that truth is, there 
are thousands of men who 
have never applied it to their 
business lives. 


What advancement will the 
next few years bring you? 


They would refuse indig- 
nantly to sign a contract to 
work for the next ten years at 
the same salary they are now 
receiving. Yet the end of the 
ten year period will find most 
of them in the same position, 
or only a trifle ahead. 


For there is only one power 
in the world that canlifta man, 
and that is the power of added 
knowledge and training. 


For years the Alexander 
Hamilton Institutehas special- 


ized in one thing; it has only 
one Course; its sole business 
is to take men who know 
one department of business, 
and by adding to their equip- 
ment a knowledge of the other 
fundamentals shown on the 
chart, to fit them for higher 
positions. 


The surest way to attract 
attention to yourself 


"TE man who is adding to his 
knowledge forces himself inevi- 
tably upon the attention of his 
superiors. 
“When I learned that some fifty of 
our men had decided to take up the 
Modern Business Course and Service," 
writes the President of one great cor- 
poration, “the stock of this company 
tose several points in my estimation.’ 
The stock rose in his estimation, 
because he knew that there were fifty 
men in his company who were directly 
in line for promotion to higher places, 
because they were developing the 
capacity to do larger things. 


You, too, may begin now 
to move forward 


HE Alexander Hamilton Institute deals 
in results, not words. lts advertise- 
ments are written in the living experience 
of the men who are subscribers to its Course. 
Some of these men live near you; ask them. 


No matter who you are, or what your 
position may be, there is knowledge in the 


Alexander Hamilton Institute's Modern 
Course and Service that will mean added 
power and income to you. 


Are you already the president of a cor- 
poration? More than 20,000 of the men 
enrolled by the Institute are corporation 
presidents. 


Are you a would-be executive, at the 
other end of the ladder? Men of every rank 
and earning power are numbered among the 
Institute’s subscribers. It is not today’s 
position that is the test. The test is—are 
you asking yourself: “Where am I going to 
be ten years from now?” 


It is a question, not of place, but of am- 
bition; and the capacity to decide. 


‘Forging Ahead in Business 


Thousands of business men who are fol- 
lowing the Course are your guarantee that 
this Institution is worthy of your investiga- 
tion also. 


To make the investigation easy, a 116- 
page book has been repared called “Forging 
Ahead in Business." It contains valuable 
business information, the result of years of 
experience in training men. There is a copy 
for you without obligation. Send for your 
copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
514 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business" 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Name. 


Business 
Address 


Canadtan address, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto; Australian Address, 8 a Castlereagh St., Sydney 


Copyright 1921, Alezander Hamilton Institute 
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CHurry-up Letters 


Rush work, hurry-up letters, a big 
day's dictation — the Royal meets 
every condition and meets it right. 
The “Royal” is built to stand up under the 
most severe pressure. The quantity of work 
thrust upon it in no way affects the quality. 


Every letter is clean-cut, uniform; sustained 
effort is made much easier for the operator. 


In speed of action, results accomplished, 
durability and beauty of design, the Royal 
Typewriter is the world's standard. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
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as one of them dancin' wimmin that stood 
in a row with less onto them than any 
woman ever ought to have with the 
lights turned on." 

“No!” exclaimed Scattergood. 

“Yep!” said all three of them in chorus. 

“Stood right in front, as I recall it, 
a-makin' eyes—kickin' -up her heels. 
Looked right at me, too. I seen her." 

"Got your money's wuth then, didn't 
ye? Wa-al?” 

* Suthin's got to be done." 

“Sich as?" 

** Riddin’ the town of her." 

“Go ahead and rid it then. . . . G’-by.” 

* But we want you sh'u'd help us." ~ 

** G'-by," said Scattergood again, as he 
moved off ponderously into the darkness. 

The elder moved nearer Bogle and en- 
deavored to peer into his face. “Be you 
sure she's the same one?" he asked. 

*Wa-al—they was about the same 
heft,” said Bogle; “and if this hain't her, 
it ought to be. [ kin b'lieve it, can't 1? 
Got a right to b'lieve it, hain't I? Good fer 
the town to b'lieve it, hain't it?" 

** Calc'late "tis." 


“All right, then. I aim to keep on | 


b’lievin’ it.” 


NEXT day Homer Locker abandoned 
his work, and with the utmost 
brazenness hired a rig at the livery and 
drove to the hotel. À group of notables 
assembled upon the bridge to watch the 
event. They saw him emerge from the 
inn with Yvette, help her into the buggy 
with great solicitude, and drive away. 
They did not return until supper time 
was long past. 

“I’m determined to git this settled one 
way or 'tother," said Homer after a long 
pause. “Be you goin’ to marry me?” 

* Why do you want me?” Yvette asked, 
fixing her eyes on his face. “Is it just be- 
cause I’m pretty?” 

He considered. It was a hard question 
for a young man not adept in the use of 
words to answer. “’Tain’t jest that," he 
said finally. “I like you bein’ perty. But 
it’s frat! OF else. I hain’t able to explain 
it, exceptin’ that I want you more’n I 
ever wanted anythin’ in my life.” 

“t Maybe, when I tell you about myself, 
you won't want me at all.” 

He paused again, while she studied his 
face anxiously. 

“I dunno. I— Tell ye what. I want 
vou like I know you. I'm satisfied. I 
don't want you to tell me nothin’. I 
don't want to know nothin’. ” 

“I want to tell you." 

“I don't want to hear," he said simply. 

She bit her lip; her eyes were moist, and 
she sat very still for a long time, then she 
said softly, “I didn't know men like that 
lived. I didn't know....” 

Then again, afterthe passage of minutes, 
“I was going to marry you, Homer, just 
for a home and a good man, and to get 
peace. But I sha'n't do it now. I can't 
come between you and all your folks— 
and they wouldn't have me." 

** You're more to me than everybody 
else throwed together." 

** No, Homer. Before, I didn't think l 
cared. I do care, Homer. 1—1 love you. 
I'm going away in the OE 

It was a point they argued all the day, 
but Yvette was not to be moved, and 
Homer was in despair. As he drove into 
the village that evening, glum and un- 
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happy, Yvette said, “ Stop at Mr. Baines's, 
please, Homer. I want to speak to him.” 

Scattergood was in his accustomed place 
before his store, shoes on the piazza be- 
side him, and his feet, guiltless of socks, 
reveling in their liberty. 

“Mr. Baines,” said Neate: “Tve made 
up my mind to go away to-morrow.” 

“Um. To-morrow, eh? Made up your 


; mind you don’t want Homer, have ye? 


Don't blame ye. He's a humbly critter." 

** He's the best man in the world,” said 
Yvette softly, “and I love him... and 
that's why I'm going. I can't stay and 
make him miserable." 

-Scattergood studied her face a moment 
and cleared his throat noisily. “Hum. 
I swan to man! Goin', be ye? Mebbe that's 
best. But the' hain't no sich hurry. Be 
out of a job, won't ye? Uh-huh. Wa-al, 
you stay 'till Thursday mornin' and kind 
of visit with Homer and say good-by, and 
then you kin go. Thursday mornin’... 
Not a minute before." 


NEXT morning Scattergood was ab- 
sent. He me taken the early train 
out of town, as Pliny Pickett reported, on 
a “‘whoopin’ big deal thar come up sudden 
in the night." Nobody saw him return, 
for he drove into town late Wednesday 
afternoon, and went directly to his home. 

For forty-eight hours during his ab- 
sence, rumor had spread and increased 
its girth to astounding dimensions. Old 
Man Bogle had released his story. He 
now recollected Yvette perfectly, and 
when not restrained by the modesty of 
some person of the opposite sex he de- 
seribed. her costume in the play with 
minute detail. 

Jason Locker forbade his son his home 
if ever he were seen in the hussy’s com- 
pany again, and Homer left by the front 
door. The town seethed. It had been 
years since any local sensation approached 
this high moment. At half past six, Pliny 
Pickett, Scattergood’s ehe kand man and 

eneral errand boy, was seen to approach 
Homes on the street and to whisper to him. 
"Scattergood wants you sh'u'd see him 
right off," he said, and tiptoed away. 

Another sensation occurred that eve- 
ning: Scattergood Baines went to prayer 
meeting in the Methodist Church. When 
word of this was passed about, the 
Baptists and Congregationalists deserted 
their places of worship in whispering 
groups and invaded the rival edifice until 
it was crowded as it had been seldom 
before. Scattergood in prayer meeting! 
Scattergood, who had never been inside 
a church since the day of his arrival in 
Coldriver forty years before! 

But the amazing presence of Scatter- 
good in church was as nothing to the 
epochal fact that, after the prayer and 
hymn, he was seen slowly to get to his > 
feet. Scattergood Baines was going to 
lift up his voice in meeting! 

“Folks,” he said, “I’ve knowed Cold- 
river for quite a spell. I've knowed its 
good, and its bad; but the good out- 
weighs the bad by a darn sight." The 
congregation gasped. 

“T run onto a case to-day—" he said, 
and then paused, apparently thinking 
better of aiu he was going to say, and 
taking another course. “The’s one great 
way to reach folks' hearts, and that's 
through their sympathy. Allofyougiveup 
to furrin missions to rescue naked fellers. 
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with rings in their noses. That’s sympa- 
thy, hain’t it? Mebbe they hain’t iced 
sympathy and cast-off pants; but that's 
neither here nor there. 

“If I was wantin’ to stir up your sym- 
pathy, I'd tell you about a leetle feller I 
seen yestiddy. Mebbe I will. He wa'n't 
no naked heathen, and he didn't have no 
ring into his nose. He was jest a boy. 
Uh-huh. Calc'late he might ’a’ been ten 
year old. Couldn’t walk a step. Suthin’ 
ailed his laigs, and he had to ly around 
in a chair in one of these here kind of 
cheap horspittles. Alone, he was. Didn't 
have no pa nor ma. But he had to be 
looked after by somebody, didn't he? 
Somebody had to pay them bills.” 

Scattergood blew his nose gustily. 
‘‘Mebbe he could ’a’ been cured if the’ 
was money to pay for costly doctorin', 
but the' wa'n't. It took all that could be 

ot jest to pay for his food and keep. . . . 
Piden leetle feller, too, and gentle-like, 
and cheerful. Kind of took to him, I did." 

He paused, turned slowly and sur- 
veyed the congregation, and frowned at 
the door of the church. He coughed. He 
waited. The congregation turned, follow- 
ing his eyes, and uM andy, Scattergood's 
ample-bosomed wife enter, bearing in her 
arms the form of a child. She walked to 
Scattergood's pew and handed the boy to 
him. Scattergood held the child high so 
all could see. 


E WAS a red-haired little fellow, 
white and thin of face, with pipe- 
stem legs that dangled pitifully. 

“I fetched him along," said Scatter- 
good. “I wisht you'd look him over.” 

‘The audience craned its neck. “This is 
him," said Scattergood. 

He turned his face to the child. 

“Sonny,” he said kindly, “you hain't 
got no pa nor ma?" 

“No, sir," said the little fellow. 

* And you live in one of them hors- 
pittles?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It costs money?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

* How do you git it, Sonny? Tell the 
folks.” 

“Sister,” said the child. “She’s awful 
good to me. When she kin, she stays with 
me; but she can't stay much on account 
of havin' to earn money to pay for me. 
]t takes 'most all she earns." 

“Is your sister a bad woman?" 

* Nobody dast say that, even if I 
hain't got legs. I'd grab somethin’ and 
throw it at 'em." 

** Was this here sister ever one of them 
actor-esses?"' 

“Once when I was sicker'n usual... . 
It was awful costly. That time she was in 
a show, 'cause she got more money there. 
She got enough to pay for what I needed.” 

d Wear tights, Sonny? Calc’late she 
wore tights?” 

“Sure. She told me. She said to me it 
wasn’t wearin’ tights that done harm, 
and she could be jest as good in tights as 
wearin’ a fur coat, if her heart wasn’t bad. 
That’s what she said. Yes, sir, she said 
she wouldn’t wear nothin’ if it had to be 
done to git me medicine.” 

“Um. . . . What's this here sister's 
name?" 

“Eva Hopkins." 

Scattergood turned again toward the 
door. ‘ Homer,” he called, and Homer 


“Is the price 
rather steep? 


Well, let’s look here—” 


Visualize your present 
Card-Records oa the 


—and RAND Visible Records, showing 
costs, make instant adjustments possible 


DAY —when markets stand firm one hour and totter 

the next, when prices swing like a pendulum—it is 

more vital than ever that successful businesses know their 
production cost, not once a year, but daily. 


And, really, it isn't difficult to keep a constant check on 
costs—if the RAND Cost Record Equipment is used. For 
on RAND Revolving Stands or RAND Traco Cabinets all 
the records are before the eyes. The cards overlap each 
other, leaving the item names visible. Thus it saves room 
Prarie cards will go in the four-unit cabinet pictured 
above. 


Every card is visible—you run your eye down the panel, 
which visualizes every name, till you see the one you want, 
then raise the card ahead—and all the data are before 
your eyes. It is only a moment’s work to post labor costs 
from the daily production report to the Cost Cards. And, 
likewise, it takes only a moment to make cost summaries. 
Then—all the facts in hand—judgments can be made 
instantly. 


So it is little wonder that concerns with RAND Visible Rec- 
ord Systems usually show the way to their competitors— 
and especially if RAND is used in other phases of their 
work, such as Stock and Purchase Control, Sales Promotion, 
Production, Personnel and Credit Control, etc. 


Ask our local office to show you — without obligation — 
how RAND can help solve your particular business problem. 


Or write direct for our Cost Control Booklet 


Address Dept. E-1 


RAND COMPANY, INC. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branches and Sales Offices in all Leading Cities 


RAND 


VISIBLE BUSINESS-CONTROL 
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Our new trade mark! 


Two Great *National Industries Unite in «Producing the 
Finest in Wrought Steel Hardware and Carpenters’ Tools 


ECOME acquainted with these dependable 
products. STANLEY Wrought Steel Butts, 
Hinges, Drawer Pulls, Bolts, Brackets, Screen and 
Garage Hardware, will be a constant source of sat- 
isfaction. Your architect is glad to specify them. 


STANLEY Carpenters’ Tools are first in the minds 
of good carpenters. The ownership of aSTANLEY 
Hammer, Screw Driver, Plane, Rule, Level or Bit 
Brace will afford you many pleasing, profitable hours. 
Catalogs of the above product on request. 
Another STANLEY product is Storm Sash 


Hardware; ask your dealer to show it to you. 
Or, if more convenient, write us for folders 5B. 


Main offices and plants: 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Branch offices: 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


Locker entered, almost dragging Y vette by 
the arm. The congregation heard one 
sound; it was a glad childish cry: “Eva! 
Eva! Here I am!" 

Then it saw Yvette wrench free from 
Homer and run down the aisle to snatch 
the child from Scattergood's arms. 

Scattergood stood erect, looking from 
face to face in silence. It was a full 
minute before he spoke. 

“There,” he said; “you kin see the evil 
of passin' jedgments. You kin see the 
evil of old coots traffickin' in rumors. 
What you've heard the boy tell is all 
true. That's the girl you was ready to 
tar and feather aud cub out of town. ... 
Now, what do you think of yourselves?" 

It was Deacon Pettybone, blinking a 
mist from his watery blue eyes, who 
arose to the moment. ''Folks," he said 
huskily, “I’m goin’ to pass among you 
directly, carryin’ the collection plate. 
"Tain't fer furrin missions. It’s fer that 
child yonder—to git them laigs fixed. 
And standin’ here I want to acknowledge 
to sin in public. I been hard and lackin’ 
in charity. I been passin’ jedgments, 
contrary to God's word. . . . Now I'm 
a-comin' with the plate. Them that hain't 
prepared to give to-night kin whisper to me 
what they'll give to-morrer—and have no 
fear of my Pattin? the amounts they 
pledge. . .. And I’m askin’ forgiveness of the 
young woman, and hopin’ she won’t hold it 
agin an old man—when she settles down 
here amongst us, like I hope she'll do." 

“Like she's a-goin’ to do,” said Jason 
Locker, with a voice and air of pride. 
“Why, folks, that there gal is goin’ to be 
my daughter-in-law.” 

Scattergood patted Yvette on the back 
heavily, but jubilantly. "I've diskivered,” 
he said, “that if you can’t crack a hick'ry 
nut with a pat of butter, you better use a 
hammer. Sometimes Coldriver’s a nut 
needin’ a sledge—but when it cracks, 
it’s full of meat.” 


“I Want to Break 
Into the Game” 


(Continued from page 25) 


a job in the plant of a great electrical 
company. The pay, to be sure, was only 
ten dollars a week, but that was a secondary 
consideration to a “man of his age,” as 
he took pains to point out. What counted 
was the experience and the opportunity, 
both of which were his in abundance. 
He was in right this time, if we only 
cared to know it. Some day electricity 
would be running automobiles; and one 
of the first fellows to come riding down 
Main Street in his own car would be yours 
truly, James Skelton. 

It was while the electrical industry still 
held him clasped in its friendly embrace 
that I went away to college and lost sight 
of Jimmy, except for brief glimpses at 
Christmas vacations. 

He was a salesman by this time; a man 
of the world, who had traveled over most 
of Indiana and Ohio, and who felt no 
timidity in the presence of girls. He 
patronized us nobly, relating strange tales 


| of adventures in many towns. 
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j 
THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE j 
ES HEY now cost you | 
Hp no more than inferior 
E imitations. 
a Take your choice of the 
: five flavors —which are all 
i `- of the same fine superior ; 
i - LIFE SAVER quality. à 
_MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc, A 
Port Chester, N. Y. : 3 


ENS RE SAVERS 


The spicy, breath-sweetening No flavor was ever more popu- Crisp, delicious—like apple pie The old favorite flavor—Licorice 
snap of Cloves lar than Wintergreen and cookies—thal' s Cinnamon. —good for a “tickly” throat, too. 
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Washington Red Cedar 
Red Fir and Lareh 
Norway Pine 


HOW CHOOSING THE RIGHT WOOD MAY DOUBLE 


THE SERVICE YOU GET FROM LUMBER 


"I cannot conceive at this time of a greater 
service to more people than to put order and 
system into the marketing of lumber." 


w 


This was said recently by one of the great 
industrial men of America. 
` He spoke as a buyer and user of lumber— 
thinking of the needs of industrial America, 
the big construction plans and the great era 
of home-building ahead; of the fact that 
every building project involves the use of 
lumber wholly or in part; and that the ques- 
tion touches every farm, every business, 
every town and city in the land. 

Wood is the natural building material of 
America, just as stone is of France and Italy. 

It is a startling fact that the service value 
of the average purchase of lumber could be 
increased 100%, if the buyer chose the most 
practical wood for a given purpose. 


qq 


Putting order and system into the lumber 
business means wood in its right place. 

It means selecting the kind of wood best 
suited for a given use. 

It means specifying the grade best adapted 
for the job. 

As substantial factors in the lumber 
business, the Weyerhaeuser people wish to 


render real service to you and to everyone 
who uses lumber. 

To this end we will supply to lumber 
dealers and to the public any desired infor- 
mation as to the qualities of different species 
and the best wood for a given purpose. 

This service will be as broad and impar- 
tial as we know how to make it. We are not 
partisans of any particular species of wood. 
We advise the best lumber for the purpose, 
whether it is a kind we handle or not. 

What we advocate is conservation and 
economy through the use of the right wood 
in its proper place. 

If we could insure your getting the wood 
you ought to have, it might mean a differ- 
ence of years in the life and service of the 
lumber—fifty years perhaps as against a few 
months. So important is the selection of the 
right wood or grade of wood for a given use. 


O 


From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly stamped 
on their product. You can see it for your- 
self at the lumber yard or on the job after 
it is delivered. 

When you buy lumber for any purpose, 
no matter how much or how little, you 
can look at the mark and know that you are 
getting a standard article of known merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 
Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States. 
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He was of the inner circle of Big Busi- 
ness, too, and could tell us what Armour’ 
was up to, and of a little deal that Rocke- 
feller had pulled off. fory was on the 
highroad to power and wealth! 

But the electrical business held Jimmy 
no more firmly than the contracting busi- 
ness had. It appeared that it, too, had 
its seamy side. According to Jimmy, the 
whole industry was getting into the hands 
of a few big interests that were squeezing 
out the little fellow. The chances for a 
young fellow were not what they had been 
twenty-five years before, or even ten. 
The wise man would look for an industry 
that was just coming up, where he could 
get in on the ground floor. Take the 
automobile business, for instance; there 
was a business! It was not long before 
Jimmy was joined fast to it. 

He was among the first to sense its 
possibilities; he was among the first, also, 
to detect its limitations. Automobiles 
were a flash in the pan proposition. Look 
at the bicycle. ‘hat happened to it? 
Went up lke a rocket and came down 
like a stick, didn’t it? Why? Because 
it was a fad and people got tired of it. 
That was why. 

I need not detail his experience in the 
motion picture industry. He was a factor 
of some importance in it, according to his 
own testimony; but he left it when, 


according to him, the more farseeing men | 


were convinced that it would never be 


anything but a nickelodeon proposition. | 


The oil boom found him early in the 


field. The rubber business harbored him | 


for a time. He was a contractor for 


munitions early in the war; a promoter 


of foreign trade after. 


HAT has been his life; always and 

forever "breaking in," only to declare 
that he had broken in too late; that—to 
use his own phrase—the “cream was off 
the pot." ‘To-day, on the threshold of 
forty, hope springs undiscouraged in his 
breast; he still is following the rainbow; 
still seeking to “break into the game." 

I could not help contrasting him with 
another friend who grew up in the same 
neighborhood and E ere one of the 
oldest, most settled games in the world— 
the business of baking bread. Founded 
on the day when the first cave man struck 
fire from a flint, and the first cave woman 
laid her paste on the heated rocks, surely 
this business, ought long ago to have given 
its richest prizes into other hands. 

‘But our friend began by delivering 
bread to the cooks of the town at the back 
door. After a little, he went inside the 
bakery and learned how bread is made. 
One day the proprietor died, and with the 
little money he had saved, and the faith 
of the village banker who had watched 
him save it, he bought the shop. To-day 
he owns a string of great oy gee in a 
dozen different towns. He owns a bank, 
stock in an automobile factory, and a 
number of other things. While Jimmy 
was busy hunting for a game that was 
new and rich, this other man stayed with 
the oldest game in the world, and has 
made himself independent. 

There are thousands who, like Jimmy 
Skelton, spend their lives in groping about 
from place to place, supposing that there 
is, somewhere, an ideal place to work. 
Most men can remember being badly 
bitten by that idea at one time or another. 
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TO THE 


BUSINESS MAN 


We believe that every 
executive, and particu- 
larly every sales man- 
ager, will be interested 
in the three booklets we 
have prepared on Rand 
McNally Map Systems. 

These booklets are 
veritable gold mines of 
information for develop- 
ing markets and increas- 
ing sales. They illus- 
trate plans which have 
proved successful in 
many kinds of business 
—both large and small. 
Following are the titles: 
“The World At Your 

Finger Tips" (A 6) 
“Getting The Most 

Out of Wholesale 

Markets” (A 5) 
“The Banker's Right 


Hand Man" (A 9) 

In requesting these 
booklets, which will be 
mailed to you tis, 
please state which one 
or ones you desire. 


Mi 
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The World at Your Finger Tips 


The school boy bends over his RAND MCNALLY 
Geography and traces, with chubby fingers, the far 
and distant places. That is his introduction to the 
world beyond his home. 


His father, the business man, bends over his RAND 
M€NaLLv Map System, or scans the great maps 
upon the wall, and traces with sure touch the prog- 
ress of his business. That is his contact with the 
world beyond his doors. 


To both the school boy, and his father the business 
man, RAND M€NALLY is rendering an ever-broad- 
ening service. 


. 49 the boy, the use of maps is education. To his 
father, it is more than that. It is business growth. 


No business is so small or so seemingly peculiar 
that it cannot use a RANp MCNALLy map system 
to advantage. 


Whether you order a map system costing $15 
or $30,000 you are assured of the same unfailing 
accuracy, reliability and dependability that have 
made Ranp MCNatiy & Company the world's 
leading map makers for nearly sixty years. 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
WRITE FOR ABOVE BOOKLETS ON MAP SYSTEMS 


42 E. 22nd Street, New York 
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ction Pitch 


—hearts trumps, 
he needs only 
one point, but— 


-does 
he go out ? 


HERE is only one way to verify your opinion on card 

questions—refer to '"The Official Rules of Card 

Games”—Hoyle up-to-date. Gives rules for playing 
300 games, including the new code of Auction Bridge. 


Would you concede the 
game to him if you had 
bid “three” and needed 
“three” to go out? 


Also offers hints by which you can make yourself a player of sub- 
tlety and finesse. Luck counts for less than you might think. The 
better you play, the more you will enjoy playing. We will send you 
this book for 20 cents. 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS (lit 


Their air-cushion finish makes shuffling easy, dealing accurate. Their 
large indexes eliminate eye strain. The quality of material used in their 
manufacture enables them to stand hard usage. Our enormous output 
makes possible their low cost to you. 


= —— 
RAT Cory 


Jm 


Congress Playing Cards, gold edges and full color art backs. For 
festive occasions. They are ideal for prizes and gifts. 


Give a Revelation Card Party 


You can learn quickly to “read the future" with Revelation Fortune 
Telling Cards. One color back, 75c; full color back, gold edges, $1.00. 
In Canada $1.00 and $1.50. 


Learn “Auction Bridge" in one evening 


You can learn Auction Bridge easily by 
reading Mr. R. F. Foster's new pamphlet. 
We will enclose it free to anyone send- 
ing 20 cents for the revised edi- 
tion of “The Official Rules of Card 
Games." 


Send Coupon today or write 
THE U. S. PLAYING 
CARD CO. 


Dept. C-3 
- 
The U. 


or Windsor, Canada *"Ofcial Rules of Card Games" and 


“Auction at a Glance." lL enclose 20 cents, 


- 
2 
- 


Addi LL a C tn eres 


Nau adem ccn mici 


Two popular Bicycle backs 
Rider and Club. 


8. Playing | 
Dept. C-3 h Card Co., Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio U.S.A O., U.8.A., or Windsor, Can. 
x: PIU xd Please send postpaid the new 


| in one of them. They have no worries, 


| fate would have it, worked with some of 


At least I can. I was employed after my 


‘graduation from college as a general 


utility man and pinch-hitter in a little 
business in the Middle West. 

From the valley of our struggling 
overty I used to look up at the great 
bones of New York and say to | 
myself, “It must be wonderful to work 


no problems. Let a man once write his 
name on their pay rolls and he can possess 
his soul in peace.” 

Later, I moved to New York and, as 


the very concerns which I had envied 
most. And I found to my amazement 
that they, too, were plagued by the very 


| same problems that had afflicted us. 


Most surprising of all, they were filled 
with men who said to me, “If I could 
only get out of here into a little business, 
believe me, I'd jump at the chance. Some 
little business like that one you worked 
for Out West; that’s the kind of concern 


| to tie up to. I can’t understand why you 


ever left it to come to New York.” 


ALE day long the bridges and ferries are 
full, carrying men into New York who 
want to get in, and men out of New York 
who want to get out. Too, many of them 


| never discover, until it is too late, that 


where they are is just as good a place as 
where they think they would like to be. 

I used to think that Buffalo was an 
unprepossessing town. For years I was 
judging Buffalo by thestation. Then, one 
day, a friend took me up-town and showed 
me the rest of Buffalo, introducing me to 
some of the folks who make it their home. 
And I discovered that Buffalo is one of 
the finest cities in the world, peopled with 
wonderful women and men. 

That has happened to me often enough, 
in other cities. I am quite attached to 
New York to-day, but if to-morrow some- 
thing should occur to move me to Albu- 
querque, or Medicine Hat, I think I know 


| what would happen. The first three days, 
| or three weeks, I should feel that New 


| what are the bad? 


| garbage a good business? 


York had some advantages which all other 
cities lack. But inside of three months I 
should be writing to benighted friends 
back East that “This is God's country,” 
and “Out here we have the greatest busi- 


| ness in the world.” 


But what are the good businesses and 
Has any Jimmy 
Skelton ever answered that? Is collecting 
Few mothers 
presumably would select that as a career 
for their sons. Yet I know a man who 
has made a fortune disposing of a city's 
garbage. Or junk dealer! There's an 
impossible business for you! Is it? Pm 
not so sure. It’s a good enough business 
to have made a good many men into 
millionaires. A waiter! Who would want 
to be a waiter? Oscar, at the Waldorf, 


| wanted to be one; and a chauffeur delivers 


him in a limousine to work. It's the man 


| that makes the business—not the business 


that makes the man. But the Jimmy 
Skeltons seldom find that out until it is 
too late. 

Another thing thev do not know is that 
nature never deals four aces to any player 
in the game. In Jimmy Skelton’s category 
some men are lucky and some are unlucky. 
But whenever you have come to know a 
“lucky man" intimately, haven't you 
discovered that there had been something 
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Hamilton Patch 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


What King Albert Learned 


from an American Engineer 


ING ALBERT of Belgium 

—he appears in the cab 
window—rode on the Twentieth 
Century Limited engine for 88 
miles between Toledo and Elk- 
hart. He inspected the mechan- 
ism; he learned the method by 
which the engine while in motion 
scooped water; he sat in the en- 
gineer’s seat and ran the engine. 


As they approached Elkhart, 
Engineer J. A. Lux—he appears 
in the gangway— pulled out his 
watch. His Majesty consulted 
his, and they compared time. 
After one look, ‘‘What watch 
do you carry?” asked King Al- 
bert. ‘‘A Hamilton," ' answered 


Lux. ‘Is it a good one?" in- 
quired His Majesty. ‘Well, 
I’ve run trains by it for 25 
years,” said Engineer J. A. Lux. 

King Albert put away his 
watch. Before leaving America, 
he bought a Hamilton. 


Watches so accurate that en- 


gineers run the crack trains by 
them are watches that kings 
will buy. 

There are many Hamilton 
models—from sturdy railroad 
types to ladies’ beautiful bracelet 


` watches. Prices range from $40 


to $200. Movements alone, $22 
(in Canada $27) and up. Look 
them over at your jeweler's. 


Send for **The Timekeeper’’—an interesting booklet 
about the manufacture and care of fine watches. The 
different Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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The Romance of Corona— 


A missionary in China; an engineer in the Andes— 
A traveler in the South Seas; an explorer in the Arctic— 


Wi; EREVER men 
have been carried by 
courage or conscience, Co- 
rona has travelled, too. No 
spot on the earth is so bleak, 
no land so remote but that 
its friendly messages can 
carry back home. 


The adventures of Coro- 
na on land and sea read like 


: : Its o rs lov - 
a motion picture romance. wae e Cor 


ona for its perfect work: 
but even more because 
it folds like a book when 
not in use (a patented 
feature) and is so light 
and so ready for work 
anywhere. 


Yet perhaps the most 
significant of those adven- 
tures take place around you, 
in the commonplace duties 
of office and home. For 
300,000 Coronas are help- 
ing men to larger success 
by increasing their pro- 
duction; and are making 
the correspondence of 
women a pleasure instead 
of a task. l 


There is something 
peculiarly intimate in 
their affection for the 
faithful, responsive, lit- 
tle helper. They person- 
alize Coronas as a private 
sécretary. And what an 
inexpensive secretary! A 
secretary who works for 
less than a dollar a week 
the first year, and after 
that for nothing. 


fold it up—take it with 
you—typewrite anywhere 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


TRADE MARK 


Consult your telephone book for nearest Corona dealer 
Built by 
CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


GROTON, N. Y. 


ax l Want to Break Into the Game" 


for that man to contend against? Read | 


biography, and you are amazed at the 
number of men who have won through 


to fame and fortune in spite of the | 
handicap of poor health. | 


Here are quotations from two men who 
apparently had a difficult time in life: 


Why, forsooth, am I in the world? Since 
death must come to me, why should it not 
be as well to kill myself? ] began life in 
misfortune and nothing gives me pleasure, 
why should I endure these days when nothing 
I am concerned in prospers? | 

Whether I shall ever be better I cannot 
tell. I awfully forebode I shall not. To 
remain as I am is quite impossible. I must 
die to be better, it appears to me. ... I can 
write no more. 


Surely no one could expect to achieve 
great things who started the game in such 
discouragement. Yet both of those men 
made a considerable stir in the world. The | 
author of the first quotation was later 
known rather widely as Napoleon Bona- 
parte. The author of the second is still 
remembered in this country as Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Jimmy Skelton thinks he has had bad 
luck. But in every business he has left | 
there are men who started when he did— | 
and stuck—who have made themselves | 
rich and famous. 


I: ANY reader of this article needs a good 
all-round man, I still have on my desk 
pad Jimmy Skelton's name and address. 
Jimmy will make an enthusiastic start, if 
that reader will give him a chance; he will 
burn up the road for the first couple of 
miles. But after a little time Jimmy will 
begin to discover that he is in a “peculiar 
business;" that there must be somewhere 
a more ideal place to live and work, and 
that some men haveall theluck. When the | 
pull comes on the first steep hill Jimmy will | 
not be there. He will be out calling on 
other men who seem to be contented in 
their work, telling them confidentially that 
he wants to "break into the game"— 
meaning the other fellow's game. 


The Wisest Move I 
Ever Made 


Prize Contest Announcement 


OU'VE just read the story of Jimmy Skel- 
ton, who was always making some new 
move. His moves weren't very wise, because 
he never backed them up. At some time you 
made the wisest move of your life—but was it a 
move, or did you just hold fast and stick it out? 

Tell us about the wisest move you ever made. | 
Let us have the story of what you did and what 
came of it, whether the crisis of your life arose | 
in connection with business, love, marriage, 
home life, or in some other sphere. Be perfectly 
frank. No names will be printed. 

For the best letter of not more than 500 
words we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; 
$10, second prize; $5, third prize. Competition 
closes February 20th. Winning letters will 
appear in the May number. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


telegraph Williams to keep an eye on her 
and not let her disappear," said the judge. 

They agreed to that, and Dennis wrote 
the wire, which was sent at once. 

“You made no effort to induce the 
county clerk to keep the marriage a se- 
cret?” asked Stewart, the third man. 

"No. Irelied on the judge's assurance 
that it was a legal form. I thought it bet- 
ter not to try to suppress anything." 

“That was right, don't you think so, 
Judge?” 

"Yes; we can establish a proper and 
bona fide sale of the ranch, I think, if the 
legality of the marriage stands. You 
think we're pretty safe on that, Stewart?” 

“Unfortunately, as I told you, Judge, 
there isn't much precedent to rely on," 
Stewart answered dubiously. 

“I think one thing is obvious," said 
Troop, “and that is that this marriage 
must be lived up to, to all intent and pur- 
poses, until after the case comes to trial.” 

“What do you mean by that?” de- 
manded Dennis quickly. 

“T mean that you and Miss Livingston 
must at least simulate a marriage. You 
should, I think, live under the same roof." 

“But I should not agree to that at all!” 
said Dennis firmly. 

“Then, I think, we should face the fact 
that we are in a most unfortunate situa- 
tion, in which the honor of Judge Tracey 
and Miss Livingston is endangered." 


WHAT about my honor?" inquired 
Dennis. 

“And yours, too, Mr. Shawn. I do not 
undervalue your predicament at all. I 
only mention Judge Tracey and Miss 
Livingston first, because they are so much 
in the public eye, and have so much more 
tolose. This suit may be most disastrous 
to Judge Tracey. Any accusation of 
fraud or attempted fraud, to a man in his 
position—” 

“But,” said Dennis, deeply troubled, 
“even if I agreed to this arrangement, 
certainly Miss Livingston would not.” 

“Could we induce Miss Livingston to 
meet us and discuss the matter?” Stewart 
asked. 

“I doubt it. 
let me see her.” 

“I disagree there. You won't use the 
only argument that might have weight 
with her, your position in this affair." 

“Bur if Dennis here refuses, why do we 
waste time on Miss Livingston. We'd 
better just make our plans to—” 

Dennis turned a serious, troubled face 
to the judge. 

* Judge Tracey, I had not thought of 
what this might mean to you. I with- 
draw my refusal. If Miss Livingston will 
agree to any arrangement you may make, 
I will agree also." 


Wim a prophetic sense of failure, 
Judge Tracey waited the next after- 
noon for Marcia to appear. He noted 
the tea things were in readiness, and hoped 
against hope that there v'ere to be no 
guests. 

“Judge, how nice of you!” she cried as 


I think you would better 


she crossed the room to him, very lovely 
in her soft tea gown. 

He took her hands and looked at her 
seriously. 

“Ive come on a most difficult errand, 
Marcia. Dennis Shawn arrived in New 
York yesterday, and Mr. Stewart, Mr. 
Vernon's lawyer, and Mr. Troop, whom 
you know, listened to Shawn's description 
of the whole affair. They think it would 
be wiser, if not absolutely necessary, for 
you and Dennis Shawn to at least simulate 
marriage until after the case comes to trial." 


ER look of utter astonishment halted 
him. | 
"What nonsense are you saying, Judge 
Tracey." 
“No nonsense—very serious sense." 
“You mean I'm to—to—" 
“The suggestion was merely that you 


„take up residence under the same roof—” 


“But I've never seen the creature!" 

“Under the law, a proxy marriage need 
not be announced for six months subse- 
quent to the ceremony; but on account of 
this suit, it seems necessary to act at 
once." 

“Do you mean to say that this Sham, 
or whatever his name is, can come on here 
and claim to be married to me?" 

“On the contrary, he is as reluctant to 
carry out this idea as you are!” 

“Is he? Indeed! ell, do assure him 
that he will not have me forced upon him, 
as even a ‘simulated’ bride! I’ve never 
heard anything so ridiculous in my life! 
Why, I wouldn’t agree to this, if it meant 
I'd lose every cent I’ve got in the world!" 

“It looks very much as if that might be 
the price you'd pay, Marcia!" 

“I don't care what happens! You ad- 
vised me to do this fool thing, and you can 
find some way out!" 

"I suppose you wouldn't see Mr. 
Shawn?’ 

“I wouldn't see that man for anything 
on earth. I loathe him!” hotly. 

“Well, my dear, I'm sorry to have up- 
set you so," said poor Judge Tracey, tak- 
ing his leave. 

He went to the club in search of Den- 
nis, but he was not there. He had left 
word, however, that he would return 
about five-thirty, so the judge paced up 
and down the corridors impatiently. 
Presently Dennis came in. Even the 
judge, perturbed as he was, noted that he 
was wearing new clothes and hat, and 
that he even carried gloves. 

“Hello, Judge. n't I look like a 
tailor’s model? I’ve got me some New 
York clothes.” 

Then he saw the judge’s worried face. 

"What's the matter? Did you see 
Miss Livingston?” 

"Yes. She was very angry. She won't 
hear of any such arrangement.” 

“You told her the. consequences?” 

“I told her; but I doubt if she listened.” 

“Td better see her." : 

“No, Dennis, she absolutely refuses to 
see you. She'seems to blame you in the 
matter—unreasonable as that is—" 

* What's her address?" 
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CHAPTER XIII 
ARCIA LIVINGSTON had rarely 


been so angry in her life as she was 
when Judge Tracey left her. 

Mary Jane Paul and Clark Jessup came 
in during the brain storm and received an 
avalanche of angry explanations from 
Marcia about the proposal the judge had 
dared to make to her. 

Mary Jane lifted up her head and 
laughed. 

“Pm glad somebody can see something 
funny in it! Its humor escapes me!” 

“Have you met Mr. Shawn?" 

"No. And l don’t intend to." 

“I don't see how you can avoid that. 
After all, it's his problem, too." 

“T’m not interested in his problem. I will 
not be bothered with him. BS the judge 
so. I’m sick of the whole silly business.” 
THE butler appeared at the door, usher- 

ing in a guest. 

“Mr. Dennis Shawn,” he announced. 

*['m not at home," replied Miss Liv- 
ingston sharply. 

ennis advanced into the room rapid- 
ly. His glance took in the three people. 

“Miss Livingston, I'm Dennis Shawn,” 
he began. 

“I do not know anyone of that name,” 
she replied insolently. 

He paid no attention to that. 


“Te 1s important that I should have five 
minutes o conversation with you--in 
private.” 


Clarke walked to Marcia’s side. 

“Would you like to have me handle 
this?" he asked her. 

The two men looked at each other. 

“I dislike being here as much as you 
dislike having me, but I have something 
to tell you that you do not: know," said 
Dennis. 

Mary Jane rose. “Marcia, I beg of 

ou let Mr. Shawn have his five minutes. 

r. Jessup and I will wait in the library." 

“On the contrary, if this fellow has 
anything to say to Marcia, I intend to 
hear it," remarked Mr. Jessup. 

A faint smile appeared on Dennis 
Shawn's face—it was so fleeting that 
Marcia only suspected it was derisive. 

“Wait in some other room until I call 
you, please," Marcia ordered her two 
guests. 

“Marcia, I protest that—” began Jessup. 

“You go, or I will," she interrupted 
briefly. 

With a shrug of his shoulders, Mr. 
Jessup turned to Mary Jane Paul. 

Marcia rose and faced Dennis, who still 
stood near her. He towered above her, 
which made her feel at a disadvantage, so 
she moved away. 

“What do you want?” she said brutally. 

“Judge Tracey told you what he and 
those two lawyers advised?" 

“Yes.” 

“You refused to consider it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Have you the 
quences?” 

“Why didn’t you think about the con- 
sequences before you agreed to the crazy 
idea?” she taunted him. 

“T did." 

“Then why did you incriminate your- 
self?” 

“My concern is for Judge Tracey. He 
evidently acted with only your interests 


considered conse- 


in view, and apparently he has, thereby, 
put himself in a very compromising posi- 
. tion. This suit will be aired in every 
dirty sheet in the country, and whether 
they win or not Judge Tracey will be open 
to very serious criticism." 
“But why didn't he think of all this!" 
she interrupted him. 
“T do not know. My opinion is that he 
let his devotion to you and your interests 


outweigh everything else. I think it is up | 
to you and me to protect him from these | 


consequences, as much as we can." 

"But it's outrageous! I can't do it. 
I'm engaged to Mr. Jessup, in the other 
room there. He wouldn't permit it for a 
minute." 

Dennis allowed himself one broad grin 
at this, which undid all he had done so far. 

“T think the thing has gone too far now 
for Mr. Jessup's interference," he re- 
marked. 

“Good afternoon,’ 


she said. ` 


“How many years is it that Judge | 
Tracey has devoted himself to you and | 


your business?" 

No answer. 

“He speaks of you as if you were his 
daughter, the very apple of his eye. But 
I suppose, to the kind of woman you are, 
that is of no consequence. Ít is prepos- 
terous to expect that you should incon- 
venience yourself for two or possibly three 
months in return for a lifetime of devo- 
tion." 

“But you don't know that it will be 


“two or three months. Cases have dragged | 


on for years!" she objected. 

*]t is to the interest of the East and 
West to hurry this to trial." 

“Ts it your idea, that you should come 
here to stay?" insolently. 

“Heaven forbid! You might come to 
Santa Rosa—you would be comfortable 
there—and—and independent.” 

"| won't go there, I hate it." 

“We might go to a hotel.” 

* Here, in New York?" 


“Anywhere you say, of course. I ought | 


to be at Santa Rosa." 

"[sn't there any other way?" desper- 
ately. 

“Tf you can find one, for heaven’s sake, 
do!" 

She thought a few seconds: “If I had 


a house party of people at my place on | 
Long Island, and you came to stay, would | 


you do all you could to get me out of this 

mess?" ; 

“T think you could rely on me for that." 

His tone made her look at him. 

“T suppose you want it over as much as 
” 

o 


“More, if anything.” 
She flushed hotly. 


“When could you get your house party 


together?” he added. 
“In a day or two, I suppose." 


“This is Wednesday; I’ll plan to come 


on Saturday." 
“Do we—do I—must the others know 
b >” 
about us! 
“That’s your affair. 
was not necessary to explain.” 


“Oh, I don’t want to !" she exclaimed. 


CHAPTER XIV 


I? was a strangely assorted house party 
which assembled in Marcia's drawing- 
room before dinner on the following Satur- 
day night. Besides the judge, Mary Jane 
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From Los Angeles, California, the following: 


Gentlemen: 

Just a word of sincere commendation of the 
aristocrat of tobaccos—Edgeworth. I am a 
confirmed lover of the pipe and can safely say 
that before I found complete enjoyment and 
satisfaction, I tried nearly every known brand 
of tobacco. In reality there are not sufficient 
words of praise to convey the absolute sense of 
perfect pipe-bliss that E dgeworth gives. 


] am going to sketch a little. occurrence. 
The scene is laid in the village of Sauvage, 
Magny, France. 

Battery D of the 6oth C. A. C. had just 
returned from a two months’ stay on the 
firing lines—St. Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne. 
Billeted in two barns half filled with straw and 
with the mess kitchen in the space in front of 
one of the barns, the men, having been deprived 
of every luxury and little personal comfort while 
at the front, were mending torn uniforms, wash- 
ing soiled clothes, and 
in general rehabili- 
rating themselves. 
During the 214 months 
at the front we had 
considered ourselves 
fortunate in getting 
even a poor grade of 
cigarette tobacco to 
fll our pipes. There 
were four of us ac- 
customed to con- 
gregate in an old 
Frenchman’s 
house every eve- 


and taps, to sit 
before an open fire 
ro smoke and talk 
of home. One eve- 
ning L came in 
with a radiant face, 
also with a small 
package, a blue-col- 
tin which he set on the table. And 
our eyes was a vision which 


ored 
there before 
caused our hearts to throb with joy. 


in that out-of-the-way little village was a 
can of honest-to-zoodness 
need not describe the rest of the scene. Suffice 
š er k: lut 
it to say that we had Christmas, New Year's, 
Fourth of July, and Decoration Day all in one 
that evening. 
Here's pledging good fellowship in a pipeful 
of Edgeworth. 
(Signed) 
Cpl. Brery. D. both C. A. C. 
And here's to vou, sir! May you never 
again have to be billeted in straw in order 
to value Edgeworth so highly. 


And here's to those other pipe-smokers not 
yet valuing Edgeworth. 
the little old pipe, touched a light to it and 
then—puff, puff, putf—decided just what you 
think of Edgeworth. 
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name of the dealer to whom you will go for 
supplies, if you like Edgeworth. Off to you 
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We believe you'll notice how perfectly Edge- 
worth packs. That makes it burn evenly and 
freely. 
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by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 
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and Clark, she had asked the Jennings’, 
because she thought they would disturb 
Dennis Shawn. Mrs. Jennings was an 
exotic person of utmost sophistication 
who was now living with her third hus- 
band. It seemed probable that she would 
soon move on to number four, since Lath- 
rop Jennings was both stupid and stingy. 

The climax came at dinner. Mrs. Jen- 
nings took the floor and kept it against 
all comers. 

“Oh, Dennis Shawn, why won't you 

en your handsome mouth and tell us 

about. the Far West!" she cried to him. 

“What do you want to know about it?" 
he asked. 

“Are you very savage out there?" 

“Very.” 

“Do you barter for wives or just club 
them on the head?” 

“Both.” 


“How -did 

Shawn?” 
“ By proxy,” he replied simply. 

An electric shock went round the table. 
Marcia slowly turned a blazing gaze on 
Dennis. 

“The Proxy Husband’!” 
Jennings. “Are you serious?” 


“Oh, very.” 
“Do tell us about it! Why did you do 


it?" 
“For fun!” satirically. 

“Where did the woman live? Was she 
rich? Was she pretty? Had you ever 
seen her? Oh—do go on!” 

“She lived all over the world. She was 
rich. I suppose you "d call her pretty.’ 

Marcia’s glass of w ater went to the 


you get yours, Dennis 


Mrs. 


cried 


; floor with a crash. 


“How stupid of me! Pray go on— 
don’t let me interrupt your romance, Mr. 
Shawn.” 

“Where is she now? 
nings. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Haven’t you ever lived with her?” 

oe No." 

“Nor seen her? 

"[ think it’s fair to say I’ve never 
really seen her.” 

‘Then you can’t possibly marry me?” 


" from Mrs. Jen- 


» 


| languishingly. 


'" No—sorry." 
T RNC ERU 
Most interesting! 
l'racey. 
Marcia rose. 
“You should go in for melodrama, Mr. 
Shawn." 


"T do." 


commented Judge 


AY I speak to you, Mr. Shawn?’ 
came an icy voice at his elbow. 

He smiled, bowed, followed her into a 
distant room. 

"How dare you tell that story?" 
burst out at him. 

“Why shouldn't I? It amused her." 

* Did you think it would amuse me?" 

“T wasn't trying to amuse you.’ 

“It was insulting, that’s what it was! 
I don’t intend to be insulted in my own 
house, not even for Judge Tracey.” 

“When shall I go?" 

“I suppose you would enjoy putting 
me in a position where ['d be forced to 
marry you!" 

“On the contrary, nothing would be 
so distressing to me as-to have to marry 


she 


you. You are the last woman in the 
world I'd wish to marry— spoiled, idle, 
| useless, untrained, heartless—oh, no — 


what use would you be toa man, as a wife?” 

For one moment he thought she was 
going to strike him, then, with a muffled 
sound of fury, she turned and ran out 
of he room. He stayed on, thinking 
over the days ahead. What a fool he 
was to have got himself into this scrape! 
Bates, the butler, came in, looking very 
miserable. 

“Mr. Shawn," he began, “excuse me, 
sir, —but Simcox and I have got orders, 
sir. We're to take you to town, sir, in 
the car, and put you on the Limited for 
Los Angeles. If you refuse, we're to use 
force, sir." 

“Miss Livingston has ordered you to 
carry me off?" 

“Yes, sir!” 

“In these clothes?” 

“Simcox is packing you a bag now, sir." 

Dennis roared with laughter. 

“Ask Judge Tracey to come in here, 
will you?” 


HE butler hurried away, and Dennis sat 
down and grinned and waited. Judge 

Tracey, followed by Bates, came at once. 

“Mr. Bates,” said Dennis, “will you 
get Miss Livingston’s maid to pack her 
bag for five days’ travel?” 

“Yes, sir." 

When he had left them, Dennis turned 
a beaming face on Judge Tracey. 

udge, I’m being kidnapped.” 

e Vha t” 

“Miss Livingston is mad, Judge, 
through and through. She has ordered 
the butler and the chauffeur to take me 
to town and put me on the Limited, by 
force, if necessary.” 

“Bur it is perfectly ridiculous—” began 
the judge. 

“Don’t w aste breath. I’m going to take 
her with me.” 

The judge stared at him, speechless. 

“She’s agreed to see this through, and 
she’s going to see it through. She ought 
to be at Santa Rosa, anyhow.” 

“But, Dennis, my boy, i it can’t be done. 
She’d make it so unbearable for you.” 

"I don’t mind. I like it. I’m not sure 
I’m not in love with her.” 

“Dennis!” cried Judge Tracey. 
you think she cares for you? 

"She's mainly busy hating me; but to- 
night, when I found how angry I made 
her, I decided she cared." 

“But how can you get her to go?’ 

“You'll have to do that. PIl start 
with the big car. Then you will get a 
telegram from me calling you to Chicago 
on the ten-fifty train. You make a row— 
about no car—get her to drive you in in 
her racer. If we can get her onto the 
train, I can manage her," he said thought- 
fully. 

“But I may not be able to persuade 
her." 

“I won't leave unless you arrive; Ill 
go to the club for the night, and call you 
in the morning. You'll have to work 
out the details of your part. You'd better 
pretend that you have transportation, and 
so on, all ready, and had expected to go 
Monday. I will get a stateroom on the 
Limited, and I'll sit in it until two min- 
utes before the train leaves. Simcox will 
keep out of sight, but will watch for you 
at the train gate. You persuade her to 
see you aboard. You can think of some 
reason for her doing so. Simcox, when 
he sees vou, will send a porter to you 


** Do 
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aan ^r YOUR NEW HOME 


EN thousand people may pass your house 

where but one enters in. The passers-by get 
only a glimpse at its beauty. What pride will 
you know if even they admire it! 

The front entrance bids a hospitable welcome. 
The porch tells of its owner’s love for the out-of- 
doors. The windows give an insight into his good 
taste. The cornice may add a touch that wins 
praise. Dormers, bays, and shutters bring com- 
fort and joy to the interior and add interest and 
beauty to the outside. 


The Curtis Companies are manufacturers of 
those exterior and interior architectural details 
for homes known as Curtis Woodwork. These 
are photographically illustrated in the Curtis 
Catalog No. 400, which your Curtis dealer will 
be glad to show you. That book will give you 
many suggestions for adding beauty, comfort, and 
convenience to your home. 


The Curtis Companies sought the aid of the 
architectural profession in the designing of Curtis 
Woodwork. The architects, Trowbridge & Acker- 


man, of New York, have designed some of Ameri- 


CURTI 


The name “Curtis” appears in the above 


ca’s most beautiful homes. They have translated 
into Curtis Standard Designs the best that tradi- 
tion and contemporaneous architecture offer. The 
result is woodwork of beauty as well as of good 
materials and skillful construction. 


Would you like to see some houses and plans 
that show the beauty, comfort, and convenience 


of Curtis Woodwork? 


Your Curtis dealer can obtain for you free of 
charge one of our portfolios of “Better Built 
Homes.” Each portfolio contains exterior and 
interior illustrations, floor. plans, and complete 
descriptions of 32 homes; 8 of them are pictured in 
colors and others are illustrated from photographs. 


If there is no Curtis dealer in your town, take 
the matter up with your lumber dealer, or send 
5oc in postage (75c in Canada) for the portfolio 
you want, and it will be sent direct. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 


1202 So. Second St. Clinton, Iowa 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Minneapolis, Mian. Clinton, Iowa Dayton, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan. Lincoln, Neb. Sioux City, Iowa Wausau, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
Sales Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Akron, and New York 


WOODWORK 
The Termanent Furniture for Your Home 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
1202 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 


Enclosed find. ......... cents in stamps for which please send me 


form on every article of Curtis Woodwork. It 
is either impressed into the wood itself or 
permanently transferred upon it. This trade- 
mark is your guarantee of sound materials 
and good construction. Look for it when your 
woodwork is delivered. 


C] Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3, 4, 5-room houses) 50c. (75c in Canada.) 

C Better Built Homes, Vol. VII (6, 7, 8-room houses) 500. (75c in Canada.) 

O Better Built Homes, Vol. VIII (houses for the farm; 50c. (75c in Canada.) 
(Please check the one you wish) 


The makers of CukiiS Hood. Nome.......6- 02s cceee cece Ini 
work guarantee complete sat- Street or R.F.D...............-... GU PENES EIE ETT. 
isfaction to its users. "We're Town........ : T os X Btald:iooliisrs er 
not satisfied unless you are." 
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One of the fifty small face brick houses shown in "The Home of Beauty” 


‘The Dignity and Charm 


of the HousE of BRICK 


“THE STORY OF BRICK" 


An artistic booklet with attractive 
illustrations and useful informa- 
tion for all who intend to build. 
The Romance of Brick, Extrava- 
gance of Cheapness, Compara- 
tive Costs, How to Finance the 
Building of a Home, are a few of 
the subjects treated. Your copy is 
awaiting your request. Send today. 


“THE HOME OF BEAUTY" 


A book of fifty designs of attrac- 
tive small Face Brick houses, selected 
from four hundred. drawings en- 
tered in a national architectural 
competition. The houses represent 
a wide variety of architectural 
styles, with skillful handling of 
interior arrangements. Sent on 
receipt of fifty cents in stamps. 


HE PLEASURE of living in a substantial 
and beautiful home is for the average man and 
woman one of the greatest satisfactions in life. The 


. material of which the home is built is of paramount 


importance. Face Brick combines beauty, strength, 
and economy as can no other material. Its wide 
range of color tones and textures, the artistic possi- 
bilities in bonding, panels, pattern work, mortar 
colors and mortar joints offer an appeal to the most 
diverse tastes. Its durability and structural strength 
lead, through savings in upkeep, depreciation, 
fire-safety and insurance rates, to economies which, 
in the long run, make the Face Brick house the 
cheapest you can build. These matters are all fully 
discussed in *The Story of Brick" Send for it now. 


American Face Brick Association 
1136 Westminster Building - Chicago, Illinois 


“You’re Too Contwisted Satisfied—Jim Ted!" by Conrap RICHTER 


with a telegram containing the car num- 
ber and stateroom. When you get on 
the train, get rid of the car porter, open 
the door, as if to usher her in; then 
shut the door quickly, and disappear.” 

* But, Dennis, this is more incriminat- 
ing than the marriage!" 

"Dear Judge, she will live to thank 
you! This is the beginning of her regen- 
eration. There's real stuff in that girl! 
Trust me with her, Judge," he added 


gently. . . 


It was exactly two minutes before the 


California Limited was to leave that the | — 


door to Stateroom A opened to admit a 
lady in motor clothes. The door closed 
instantly behind her, and was locked. 
Then the lady looked into the cool gaze 
of her husband by proxy, and the tgain 
moved out of the station. 

(To be continued) 


“Youre Too 


Contwisted 


Satisfied—Jim Ted!” 


(Continued from page 41) 


he excused himself variously, with the net 
result that he conveyed little sincerity ex- 
cept in his groundless and stubborn refusal 
to accompany her. As the door closed 
sharply behind her, Jim Ted felt the full 
bleak. desolation of his misfortune. When 
he struck blindly out with his employer’s 
homely box, he had never before been so 
desperately blue. 

he crisp November air whetted him 
slightly. He struck down to the extreme 
southern end of the borough, and began a 
dogged canvass of the town’s business 
places, starting with Manda Loose’s little 
candy shop near the Old Lutheran Church, 
and plannıng to end with Leffer Brothers’ 
Implement and Hardware Store at the 
railroad crossing in North Shadyside. 


HE FOUND several deposits awaiting 
his absent employer, and at other 
places proprietors quite glad to see him, for 
change. Without trepidation he bearded 
little old whiskered Johnny O’Rourke in 
his big acetylene-lighted store. At the 
very next call, Charley Spany, the younger 
of the two town babere addressed him 
as “Mr. Benton." The “Mister” rang in 
his ears for an hour. 

Supper time passed. . . 

On the way down-town, he stopped in 
to see Dummy Maurer, the shoemaker, 
whom Mr. Stetler had never been able to 
interest in the bank. In the end Dummy 
vanished into the rear of his quarters, to 
reappear in a few minutes with a tobacco 
box fairly reeking with filthy ones and 
twos and an occasional five dollar bill. 
Jim Ted promptly gave him a real leather 
bank book. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when Jim Ted 
summed up his sheaf of deposit slips back 
in the dim, oil-lit bank. He found twenty- 
eight deposits, and a total in cash and 
checks of five hundred and sixty-three 
dollars. Only five hundred dollars, and 
he needed at least thirty-five thousand 
more if the withdrawals grew! 

Prospects of certain failure tortured 
him as he made his belated way home- 
ward. Then, almost on his mother’s door- 
step, the agonized desire in his brain gave 
birth to its first offspring. If it paid to go 
after deposits in Shadyside, where every- 
one had easy access to the bank, why 
shouldn't it be doubly profitable to go 
after accounts in the country! 

'The thought stirred him. How many 
Stanhope Valley farmers, hucksters, cat- 
tlemen, and country storekeepers risked 


doing their own banking rather than 
travel from six to eighteen miles to a bank. 
How many in Peters Valley carried their 
money to Woodstock, simply because it 
was handier! Well, he, Jim Ted, would 
make Shadyside still handier! He'd bring 
the bank once a week to their very doors. 

Promptly in the morning he explained 
to Miss korah that from now on he 
expected to be out of the bank five days 
of the week, and it would be up to her 
hereafter to take care of the bulk of 
the daily routine. Her eyes popped the 
curiosity she did not venture to express. 
Before Jim Ted could get away on his 
initial trip, the door of the “back room” 
opened, and Miss Ruth appeared. 

“Could I trouble you to back out the 
machine for me?" she asked. Jim Ted, 
with an impersonal sweetness. “Leave it 
in front of the house, please.” 

Jim Ted had grown instantly sober. 

"Pm mighty sorry, Ruth, but I was 
planning to use the machine myself." 

Incredulity appeared in the girl’s eyes. 

"You mean you were planning to use 
our machine?" 

He nodded. 

**[ don't think I understand," she said. 

Realization that he couldn't explain 
reddened his face. 

** You see, I have a little business in the 
country," he stammered. ‘Under the 
circumstances, I don't think the bank— 
that is—I don't think I can afford to rent 
a car." 

“No, I should hardly think you could,” 
said Ruth ironically. “Just don't assume 
ownership of somebody else's. Please 
have the machine out in good time." 

"Tm sorry, Ruth," he said doggedly; 
“but I'll have to take it, just the same.” 

The girl turned. Pink spots had come 
into the delicately molded cheeks. 

"Dare to!" she challenged warmly. 
“Just dare!” 

Jim Ted did not answer. But ten 
minutes later, when he backed the car 
out through the narrow alley, the wheel 
in his hands turned it—not toward the 
bank, but toward Stanhope Valley. 


DESPITE its initial nature, the day 
demonstrated to Jim Ted the truth 
of one of two things: Either he had 
struck a good idea, or else under provoca- 
tion he was a natural-born fighter. Allen 
Brothers at Allenwood listened to his 
earnest argument without comment, 
except to agree to try him out with their 


"You are Foreman" 
—said they together 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
in its issue of October 9, tells the 


story. He was a retiring fellow—rarely 
ever asserted himself. Didn't have much 
to say. He blushed whenever a girl spoke 
to him. 


But he did a lot of thinking and away 
back in his mind something whispered 
the old message ‘Knowledge is Power.” 
So he began using his spare hours in study- 


| ing the job above him. As he studied, he 


not only gained knowledge that enabled 
him to do his work better but his concentra- 
tive powers and his confidence increased. 


One day the foreman didn't turn up. 
The superintendent and the general man- 
ager came into the shop discussing the 
foreman's sudden death. “Where will we 
find a man to take his place.” 


And then like a flash, the modest young 
man realized the power he had been ac- 
cumulating. With new-born confidence, he 
stepped before the bosses and explained 
that for two years he had been quietly 

reparing for a bigger job—that he could 
handle the foreman’s work. 


Said they together: **You are foreman!”’ 


America everywhere needs men like this 
earnest young man—men of vision who see 
that what they put into their heads, through 
the study of practical subjects, is the best- 
paying investment, for it brings not only more 
money but greater opportunity, larger responsi- 
bility, and bigger manhood. N 


Many thousands of men in high positions 
today look back with satisfaction to a spare- 
hour course completed with the aid of earn- 
est Y. M. C. A. instructors. Last year the 
Y. M. C. A. gave instruction to more than 
107,000 men and boys who believed in such 
use of their spare hours. Today, with corre- 
spondence instruction added to their day and 
evening classes, the Y. M. C. A. Schools are 
teaching more men than ever before. The list 
below suggests a few of the 180 courses now 
offered—something for every ambitious man. 


Extension Division 
UNITED Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 
Dept. 4-F, 347 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
I am interested in the position or home-study course I 
have marked. Please give full information. 
Auto Mechanic Machine-Shop Practice 


Busineas Law Concreto Engineer Plumber 

ness Law ner 

Business English ‘ Banking ngineet rra Motor Mechanic 
anagemen! 

Mechanical Engineer Civil Engineer Building Contractor 

Draftsman Surveyor Agricultural Courses 

Tilustrator Electrical Engineer Mathematical Courses 

Advertising Man Electrician English Courses 

Accountant Engineer Foreign Languages 


am 
O Check here if you are an ex-service man. 


Name and 
Occupation _.0 


Address ice o ae 


Go into any Y. M. C. A. for further 
information. Or send this Inquiry 
Coupon and Learn’ Free of Obligation what an Institution 
with the Highest Ideals of Instruction Service can do for YOU. 
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‘Your leg may be thin 


R it may be short and fat. 
But whatever shape it is, 
Ivory Garters will fit it trimly and 
truly, holding up your socks per- 
fectly without ever a hint of bind- 
ing. The scientific Ivory construc- 
tion makes it lively and elastic all 
the way 'round—no pads, no dead 
cloth. Ivories are as light as a 
silk sock, and quick and easy to 
clasp. There are no rights and 
lefts to get you mixed up, and no 
metal to rust and eat the fabric. 


Ivory GARTER COMPANY, 


You can wear Ivories loose— 
they can’t slip or skid. The harder 
your socks pull, the better Ivories 
hold. Remember, Ivory Garters 
are patented and cannot be dupli- 
cated. The only way to get the 
genuine is to insist on Ivory Gar- 
ters. My, how delighted your 
legs will be the first day you put 
Ivories on! And after months of 
M find you like them bet- 
ter still. Say the name firmly and 
plainly Poors Garters. 


U.S.A. 


New Orleans, 


Jarler 


U.S. & f U.S. & FOREIGN —— 
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ACH package of “Diamond Dyes” 
contains directions so easy that any 
woman can dye all articles of wool, 
silk, cotton, linen, or mixed goods. 


SPECIAL OFFER of TESTED SEEDS 


If you write now for our-1921 Catalogue, 
Famous HENDERSON Collection of 
Seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, 

Latio White Tipped Scarlet Rad- 


send the 


Big Boston 


ish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, 
son's Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved plete 


Spencer Sweet Peas. 


HOW TO GET THEM 


this advertisement, 


Simply state where you saw 
enclose ten cents for mailing the 
Anniversary Catalog, and the 
without extra charge. 


EMPTY ENVELOPES COUNT FOR CASH of 
a coupon envelope 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 
25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to 
write at once. 


These tested seeds come in 


$1.00 or more. Don't delay; 


Beware! 
fades, and ruins your material by giv- 
ing it a ‘‘dyed-look.” 
Dyes” 


seeds will be sent 


Poor dye streaks, 


we will 1921 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 


Bigger and better than ever, 
the most beautiful and com- 
horticultural publica- 
a book of 
168 pages 

8 color pages. Over 1000 
beautiful engravings show- 
ing actual results. A mine 
valuable garden infor- 
mation. Send today for this 
helpful guide to a better 
garden and the special seed 
collection. 


Hender- 


tion of the year, 


big Diamond 


35 & 37. 
A ORILANDE ST. 
EW. YORK City 


' she inquired. 


spots, 


Buy “Diamond 
only. Druggist has Color Card. 


account. They also agreed to act as a 
depository for neighbors, giving receipts 
for money or checks left in their keeping 
for deposit. Squire Ankell at Pine Forge 
and lame Uncle Harris at the Selims 
Crossroads store promised the same. 
Others were not so hasty, shying at closing 
their accounts at the Woodstock banks 
too abruptly. 

By the time the car turned homeward, 
eleven deposits nestled in Jim Ted’s grim 
black box. An hour later, at the bank, he 
found Miss Lorah still on her stool, 
searching painfully for a shortage of 
seventy-two cents on the books. He 
located the error in an item of $1.91 trans- 
posed as $1.19; but his assistant refused 
to brighten up. Later, as a postscript to 
her hasty good night, she announced that 
Miss Ruth wanted to see him. 

Rather thoughtfully he stowed away 
deposits and books before venturing into 
the “back room.” Then with a sober face 
he tapped on the second door. After per- 
haps a minute Miss Ruth appeared. He 
young face was quite expressionless alid 
her cool eyes recognized him neither as 
a friend or enemy, but rather as a dis- 
agreeable agent with whom it was un- 
fortunately necessary to deal. In her 
hand she held a roll of bills. 

“May I ask how much we owe you?’ 
“We don't care to have you 
working for us after to-day." 

A grim tenseness settled about Jim 
Ted's mouth. 

“Pd like to let you fire me, Ruth," he 
said, “but only your father can do that.” 

Her eyes flashed. 

“Only a cad would take advantage of 
my father’s illness!” 

He did not combat the accusation, but 
merely avoided her eyes. After a minute, 


she closed the door behind her. 


IR the following month and a half, 

Jim Ted maintained his town and 
country schedules with increasing success, 
particularly in Stanhope Valley. But 
as far as a gain of thirty-five thousand 
dollars in deposits was concerned, ie 
found, as the days of the old year slip 
by, that he faced certain defeat. ios 
hnal gray day of the old year confirmed 
the impending disaster. 

Alone that evening in the cold banking- 
room, he sat huddled in his absent em- 
ployer's chair, mulling over the ruthless 
chain of events that had caught and 
crushed him. He had lost Ruth. He had 
lost the bank. ‘To-morrow he would lose 
the friendship and esteem of the town and 
countryside. He would be personally 
hated and execrated as a solicitor of their 
lost funds. 

The opening hour of the year’s first 

banking day passed silently. Neither Jim 
Ted nor Miss Lorah even remembered 


| to take the departed year's calendars 


from the wall. Like a fleeing demon fore- 
casting calamity, the morning train 
shrieked up the cut. Shortly afterward 
Ruth appeared from the “back room.” 
She greeted Miss Lorah, ignoring Jim 
Ted as usual. 

“Mother would like four hundred dol- 
lars. Please charge it to Father as usual.” 

The spinsterly assistant started toward 
the cash drawer, but Jim Ted interrupted 
to say that he would take care of it. He 
turned to the girl. 

“Please don’t think me meddling, 
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Ruth, but could your mother get along 
with less than that to-day?” 

Quick indignation leaped into her face. 

“I am afraid that whether we could or 
not is hardly your affair, Mr. Benton.” 

Jim Ted dashed: then himself began to 
count the amount from the drawer. Four 
hundred dollars would not nearly make 
up the Grime deficit, anyhow. Auto- 
matically he thumbed out the bills, dis- 
carding the old and worn, the torn and 
filthy. A note or two more would have 
completed the computation when he 
heard the dry shrill of the outside door. 

“Got money ready, young man?” 

Jim "Ted auzned unsteadily. It was as 
he had visualized. Thrust toward him on 
the window ledge lay the fatal sheaf of 
certificates. Through the bars, Jeremiah 
Grime's deep old eyes regarded him ex- 
pectantly. 

For a moment, Jim Ted felt his knees 
wabble. Then the thought that Ruth was 
a spectator lent him strength. He gath- 
ered himself together. 

“The money's ready, Mr. Grime," he 
assured feverishly. “That is, twenty- 
eight thousand is. I was sure you wouldn't 
mind renewing the other eleven thousand 
till July. Under the circumstances, 
we'll be glad to give you four per cent 
instead of three-and-a-half.” 

Age dade demanded the farmer 
sharply. “I got to wait to get my own 
ddr cuihed p" 

** Under ordinary circumstances—” Jim 
Ted began. 

* Don't give me any of your fine ex- 
cuses, young man!" admonished the other 
angrily. “All I want's my money. Are 
you going to give it to rhe!” 

im Ted foresaw certain defeat. 

‘I’m sorry, Mr. Grime,” he confessed, 
* but we can't spare it to-day.” 

The farmer's face had darkened. 

“What kind of a bank do you call this, 
anyhow! Where's Mahlon?” 

“Im sorry; but Mr. Stetler isn't here 
to-day," Jim Ted had to admit. With 
pounding heart he waited for the expected 
storm to break. To his relief the outraged 
depositor only clawed up his sheaf of 
certificates and gave him a hard, signifi- 
cant glance. “See you after while, young 
man," he said grimly and left. 


WHERE he was going did not enter 
ao Ted’s addled head—nor why 
he did not take the twenty-eight thousand 
while the taking was d. Persistently 
avoiding Ruth's fixed, wide eyes, the 
vouth returned to the mechanical count- 
ing of her four hundred dollars, ears 
straining for the sound of running feet 
that would proclaim the first arrivals of 
the inevitable mob of aroused towns- 
people clamoring for their savings. 

“ Jim Ted!” accused the girl. “Where 
is Mr. Grime’s money?” 

Jim Ted merely shook his head, and 
went on with the monotonous thumbing. 
Before he could finish, the expected steps 
sounded on the sidewalk and heav 
shoes assaulted the porch floor. It sade 
denly sprang into the teller’s mind that 

rhaps he should have barred the door. 
He started toward it, but was toa late. 
The door swung open. From Miss 
Lorah's stool came an indescribably re- 
lieved spinsterly shrill. 

“Father!” cried Ruth. 

Jim Ted could scarce believe his 
clouded eyes. On the threshold of the 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


NOTED FOR DESIGN 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 371! STREET 
New YORK 


Warmth, Wear and Comfort +) ae 


In Iron Clad No. 212 


HIS attractive sock is made of fine, soft, 
, À pure worsted and mercerized yarns. It 
is warm and comfortable for winter and spring. 


Its unusually good-looking appearance results 
from a special Iron Clad weave, in which two 
standardcolorsarecombined ina distinctive way. 


Iron Clad No. 212 combines Olive and Brown. 
Iron Clad No. 212B uses Blue and Grey, 
while Iron Clad No. 212G produces an attrac- 
tive effect with two shades of Grey. 

With its warmth and attractiveness the sock 
combines Iron Clad ‘durability which, of 
course, means that it wears much longer than 
most socks do. 

The price of this sock is seventy-five cents per 
pair (east of the Rockies). 

If you find no Iron Clad dealer near you, 
order direct from us, stating size and 
color and enclosing remittance. Your 
order will receive prompt attention 
and be sent you postage paid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine Street 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
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—— ee "ruined bank stood its wrecker. Behind 


him, plainly visible over the banker’s low 
| shoulders, twisted the grim lips of Jere- 
! miah Grime. 
i “Why, Father!” acclaimed his daugh- 
| ter. radiantly. " You're cured!" 
i "Cured!" rumbled her parent with 
| wrath. “If Pd had to: stay away from 
| this place another week, I’d of died.” 
| But his eyes twinkled as he shook hands 
| with Miss Lorah and Jim Ted. 
| "How's Mother?" he asked, drawing 
| 
| 
| 
| 


from his bag a packet of documents. 

Jim Ted’s breath stopped as he saw 
them. They were rubber handed. en- 
graved in black, brown and green and 
sealed in red and gold. With triumphant 
good humor radiating from his eyes, the 
banker held out the thick packet to the 
little group. "Take a good look. Look 
j atovera hundred thousand dollars!” 
“But—you—I thought vou told Miss 
| por they were lost!" stammered Jim 

ed. 
| "They've been lost,” retorted the 
| banker, “in a safe deposit box in Phila- 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


delphia. Just a little idea of Jerry there 
and, myself to see what vou'd do when 
you got chucked in the water—sink or 
swim.” He winked to the grimly warch- 
ing Jeremiah, who, to Jim Ted’s amaze- 
ment, proceeded to reveal toothless jaws 
in a delectable grin. 


CA new 
" Learned to swim pretty good, I'd say, 


| , Mahlon,” he cackled. “Over twenty 
3 © thousand new deposits in a month and a 
O (ll © half ain't to. be sneezed at. By and by 

|. vou'll have a million.” 


N THE fullness of the next fifteen 


Buy a Lion == and Lead the Style ! minutes, Jim Ted and Ruth gained a 


full and stupefying understanding of the 


2 d k ; s | banker's late "illness." Miss Lorah, 
United Shirt & Collar Co., Trov, N.Y., c dso lakers of Lion Shirts however, proved a hopeless case. Despite 


all efforts to enlighten her, she persisted 


15g Senvine Foreign Stamps — Mexico War in asking questions that sent the insanely 
Siam Sales Agents 198 esuen, Venaria, Salvador and india ffe, — relieved je Ted and Ruth off into 
wanted R ENA approval sheets, 50 to 60`. Agents Wanted. shrieks of laughter, hardly becoming to 
lor spare ie. E oalon WE 9750 tg RLUSQO vente Waral ideas Seen Gee Peo May Rickastarees.. THE dignity of a financial institution. 
ve inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Oa.. 80 Bar St.. Canton, Ohlo ‘ . A 
Giving her up at last, they retired to the 
privacy of the “back room” where they 
were interrupted presently by the en- 
trance of the beaming banker. 

"Here, vou young ones!" he ad- 
monished. “Don’t you get the idea Jim 
Ted’s successful enough right off the rel 
to get married. He's got to show some 
long distance swimming before there's 
anv double harness in this house." 

“He will, Father, never fear!” proudly 
promised his daughter. “I just told him 
that, in my private opinion, he’s a better 
banker than you. At least," she informed 
with cutting reproach, "I am sure he 
would never plav such a trick without 
letting his own daughter into the plan." 

"You, Ruthie!” grinned her father 
wickedly. “Why, I rigged up that scheme 
almost as much for you as for Jim Ted.” 

“What!” demanded his daughter. 

"Haw! Haw!" roared the hugely de 
lighted parent. “I hear you done a 
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this, for over one hundred members of the English 
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Agencies in All Large Cities M choose the proper faculties of higher institutions are studying in our little swimming yourself, Ruthie. Your 
instrument for it Literary Department. The ama recognize it, for mother’s been writing me she didn’t have 
)w to crease ey are stantly ending our courses. , r 
E T KREY, A SORA al mice co wash a dish, or tend the furnace, or 
your income in We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; desc : be 
spare Mine: haw td bonklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lead: stay at home while you went off to the 
i Nae hi he subscr our teaching service, we oller a movies, since I went to Philadelphia." 
musical career. Manuscript criticism service. 


He waved his thick, stubby arms pater 

nally. “Now you clear out, young ones. 

I got a lot of back work to catch up on. 

Besides, this is what a Philadelphia 
; banker would call his private office.” 
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Foolish Things We 
Do That Make It 
Easy for Crooks 


(Continued from page 19) 


the trap door to the roof, closed and 
fastened, except when you can watch them. 


If you live in an apartment, bolt the | 


dumb-waiter door when you leave your 
kitchen. Do not rely on ordinary locks 
on outside doors. Use inside bolts wher- 
ever possible. And use safety catches 
on windows. 

Don’t be too ready to give detailed in- 
formation to strangers about your neigh- 
bors, especially in regard to their absence 
from heme. I don't mean that all stran- 
gers are suspicious characters, but don’t 
be too confidential with them. 

When you leave town for the summer, 
or for a protracted stay at any time, don’t 
announce the fact by putting a padlock 
on the outside of the door. Fasten every- 
thing securely on the inside; use safety 
catches on windows and, if possible, inside 
bars on doors. Lock your front door when 
you leave; and be sure to notify the near- 
est police station of your intended ab- 
sence. 

A few years ago an epidemic of myste- 
rious burglaries HANSA | in a certain New 
York City block. Day after day, new com- 


posg reached the police, but although the | 
est detectives were assigned to the case, | 


time passed without a single arrest being 
made. 

The stolen goods consisted of large 
quantities of silverware, jewelry, clothing, 


and other articles of value, much of it too | 
bulky to be carried without attracting | 


notice. Yet the thefts were committed 
between eleven A. M. and five P. M. 


POLICE operatives, dressed in work- 
men’s clothes, kept the block under 
constant surveillance. All persons and 
vehicles passing through or stopping in this 
mysterious block were scrutinized and 
investigated. Yet, apparently under the 
very noses of the police, large quantities of 
goods, which could not be concealed on 
the person, continued to vanish. 

It was observed, however, that all the 
victims of these burglaries resided on the 
north side of the street. Not a single 
complaint came from the south side. It 
was also found that all the pillaged apart- 
ments were in a row of buildings with flat 
roofs of about the same height. 

These facts convinced the detectives 
that it was an “inside job.” They aban- 
doned the watch from the street, and 
several of them stationed themselves at 
different points on these flat roofs, hiding 
behind chimneys and other projections 
At about three o'clock in the afternoon 
one of the roof doors opened, a man 
stealthily emerged, looked around cau- 
tiously, then beckoned to someone below. 

A large bundle, covered with a table- 
cloth, was passed up to him and a second 
man followed it, carrying two smaller 
bundles. | Both men hurried across the 
roofs, again peered cautiously about, then 
disappeared through another door. 

The detectives, hurrying after the two 
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Better Bathroom 
at Moderate Cost 


has a certain style and refinement character- 
istic of Mott plumbing. 

For almost a century the name of Mott has 
stood for the best in plumbing equipment. 
It is your guarantee now for quality and 
dependability. 

Send for our latest Bathroom Book. It is 
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A 


You would say that this bathroom was better 
than the average?—It is, yet it costs no more. 
The Mott light-weight tub revolutionized the 
manufacture of solid porcelain baths. There 
is nothing better, though it is not expensive. 


The Villard lavatory is moderate in price 
yet it is a marvel of the Potters’ art in 
vitreous china. 

The Silentum toilet is all that the name 
implies, and it has ‘an unusually large bowl 
and water area. f 

While this is not an expensive bathroom, it Write today. Address Department C. 
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PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. Dept 34 Statesvitle wc. | not allow him to go alone, but see that he 
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men, caught them entering some rooms on 
the top floor. The place was full ef the 
loot which had been stolen during the 
preceding weeks. 

At the police station, the thieves made 
a full confession. After they had rented 
the top-floor flat as a base of operations, 
they would look around for an “‘out;” 
that is, an apartment whose shades were 
pulled down, or which gave other indica- 
tions that the tenants were not at home. 
To verify this “out”? they would go down 
to the vestibule and ring the bell for that 
apartment. If there was no response, 
they knew that their surmise was correct. 
. They gained entrance to the apartments 
in various ways. Sometimes they forced 
the front door. Or they might use the 
dumb-waiter, one of them getting into or 
on it and the other one pulling it up. to 
the floor wanted. Sometimes they went 
down the fire escape from the roof and, if 
the window was locked, forced it with a 
jimmy, or chipped out enough glass to in- 
sert a tool and unlock the catch. 

After one of the men had gained en- 
trance, the other would go back to the 
hallway and stay outside the door of the 


, flat so that he could warn his partner. 


In every case, their success was due to 


_the carelessness of their victims. They 


never attempted to enter an apartment 
unless there were plain indications of the 
owner's absence. Shades down or closely 
drawn, padlocks on the outside door, 


, noteson the door bells telling the children 


cially prepared by our Tile Department. | 


or others that the occupant was out, door 
keys left under the mat—all these things 
openly advertise the fact that nobody is 
at home. 


'TOREKEEPERS should leave valuable 
\J merchandise exposed to plain view from 
the street, so that the policeman or passers- 
by can see if thieves attempt to steal it. 

Safes and cash registers, also, should, if 
possible, be visible from the street. But 
it is prudent, in any case, not to leave 
large sums of money in safes or cash regis- 
ters overnight. ^ Burglars have been 
known to make a false frame, in imitation 
of a safe, and to rob the real safe concealed 
behind this dummy. Rear doors of stores 
should be protected by inside bars and rear 
windows by strong iron gratings. 

Do not fail to^ have your store well 
lighted all night. You can regard your 
bill for electricity or gas as burglary in- 
surance, and well worth the cost. 

I take it that no one wants to be robbed. 
Very well, then, do not carry money in a 
conspicuous manner. Do not carry it in 
the outside pocket of your coat, or in the 
hip pocket of your trousers. Don’t count 
your money in public places. 

Don’t gratify your vanity by taking 
out a large roll of bills and peeling off one 
when you make a purchase. If you must 
carry a large sum with you, put most of it 
away in an inside pocket. 

If you are en route to the bank to de- 

sit money, or are coming away from the 
bank carrying a considerable sum, make 
no unnecessary stops on the way. Do not 
let anyone know that you are going to the 
bank to deposit or to draw money, unless 


' absolutely necessary. If you have far to 


go, ride instead of walking. 

If you are sending a messenger, and he 
is to carry large amounts in cash, nego- 
tiable securities, or other valuables, do 
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has a trustworthy guard who is well 
armed. When a messenger is to carry 
valuables, place them in a locked con- 
tainer, which is strapped to his body and 
which can be opened only by persons in 
authority, both at the start and at the ter- 
mination of his trip. 

If a very large suni is to be transported, 
use a vehicle containing a locked safe and 
send an armed guard with it. Notify the 
police whenever money is to be trans- 
ported or employees paid off on a large 
scale. Investigate thoroughly the record 
of employees before hiring them. Never 
send children or youths as messengers en- 
trusted with valuables. 

Pickpockets are as active as ever and, 
thanks to the carelessness of the public, 
they reap their usual harvest of money, 
pocketbooks, contents of women’s bags, 
and, less frequently, jewelry. 

If you must carry a shopping bag, do 
not let it dangle from your wrist. Slip 
your arm through the strap and then hold 
the bag itself with your hand. Don't lay 
it down on a counter or showcase. See 
that it is closed when you carry it. The 


snaps are often insecure, and I have seen | 


women walking along the street with a 
wide-open bag hanging from one arm. 
Don’t carry jewelry or any large sum of 
money in one of these bags. 


If you prize your watch, don’t be care- | 
less -about pulling it out to give the time | 


of day to some inquiring stranger. He 
may be intending to grab it and run. Be- 
fore you enter a crowded street car or 
subway train, button your coat. 

Embezzlers are most frequently found 
in banks, brokerage houses, and commer- 
cial establishments, in the capacity of 
cashier, officer, or clerk. 


TRE employer who places a man ın one 
of these positions of trust, without care- 
fully investigating his past record and his 
present associates, might almost be said 
to deserve his loss if he sustains one. 

Many of the employees who have ab- 
sconded with valuables belonging to a 
firm or its clients have later been found to 
be old offenders, sometimes well known 
to the police. By showing forged letters 
of recommendation, and so on, they obtain 
positions where they will have an oppor- 
tunity to steal, and they seize the first 
chance to do so. 

Some embezzlements have been due to 
the exorbitant demands of a man’s family, 
of his sweetheart, or of some other woman. 
In fact, in a case of embezzlement more 
than in most other crimes the French 
theory of “cherchez la femme” applies. 
There is generally a woman behind it. 
The best way to prevent the offense is to 
know who and what your employee has 
been, and as much as possible about his 
present associates and mode of living. 

The most serious crime of all—that of 
murder—is usually not premeditated, but 
the result of a sudden impulse. Out of 
many hundreds of homicides (killings) in 
a.year, only a very small percentage are 
for murder in the first degree; that is, pre- 
meditated murder. 

'The desire to get money is a frequent 
motive for murder. So are revenge, jeal- 
ousy, and moral depravity. Cranks and 
fanatics help to swell the total. 
fess. When several persons are implicated 
in a murder, one of them, fearing that he 


very fom murderers ever willingly con- | 
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will be discovered, may confess to save his 
own neck. But it is very rare for a mur- 
derer to confess unless he is absolutely 
certain the jig is up anyway. 

Suicide is less common among native 
Americans than among people from Con- 
| tinental Europe, especially Germans and 
Poles. The most common methods of 
suicide are, in the order mentioned: by 
gas, by hanging, shooting, drowning, and 
poisoning. The motives are disappoint- 
ment in love, failure in business, financial 
troubles of other kinds, disgrace, ill 
health, poverty, and abuse or mistreat- 
ment by those held dear. 

It is a curious thing that a murderer 
will often commit suicide to avoid arrest, 
disgrace, and ultimate punishment. Ap- 
parently he prefers to be his own execu- 
tioner; perhaps he thinks that "suicide" 
will look better in the family record than 
"hung" or “electrocuted.” 

Forty-two per cent of our suicides are 
women; fifty-eight per cent are men. In 

the case of the women, the chief causes for 
| the act are disappointed love and dis- 
grace. 

In actual criminal offenses the dispro- 
| portion between men and women is far 
| greater than it is in the matter of suicides. 
| In 1919, only ten per cent of the arrests in 
New York City were of women; and most 
of these were for larceny, shoplifting, 
prostitution, and minor offenses. 


| pg 
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The March 
of a Million Hoofs 


.From the ranges, farms and pasture- 
lands of the West and Middle-West 
to the great stockyards of Chicago 
moves herd on herd of cattle, sheep 
and pigs to the beat of a million hoofs. 
This city, the home of so many funda- 
mental industries, is also the center of 


Mest of our crimes, as statistics show, 
are committed by young men, between 
eighteen and twenty-five years old. In 
most cases, these boys become criminals 
| because they have not had home training, 
or else have had the wrong kind of home 
| training. If one or both of the parents 
are dead, or if they are both away from 
the home—either because they are at 
work or because they neglect the home— 
a boy drifts into bad company. Some 
parents think their children are “smart” 
in disregarding authority. They even de- 
fend and uphold their children in acts of 
malicious mischief. It is almost a crime 
itself, against a child and against society, 
not to teach the child to respect authority. 
And authority, like charity, should begin 
at home. 

It is a common mistake to say that 
most criminals are ignorant or illiterate. 
If this were true, criminality ought to di- 
minish as illiteracy grows less common, 
but it has not done this. Here in New 
York State, the law requires all children 
under sixteen, who are in proper mental 
and physical condition, to attend school. 
Yet, as I said before, most of our arrests 
are of young men between eighteen and 
twenty-five years old. They have been 
brought up under this law, so they must 
have received at least a common-school 
education. 

Crimes such as forgery, embezzlement, 
obtaining money under false pretenses are 
committed by men who are neither igno- 
rant nor illiterate. The recent bond thefts 
in the New York financial district were 
committed by an organized band of men 
directed by a master mind. 

Educated people are often charged with 
larceny, sex crimes, shoplifting, defraud- 
ing hotel keepers and landlords, as well 
as with robbery and homicide. 

The most conspicuous recent example 
of this ope of case was that of Gordon 
Fawcett Hamby, recently efectrocuted, 
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the packing industry. 


An industry so large and so essential 
to the life of the world requires 
comprehensive and modern banking 
co-operation. Chicago’s banks are 
amply able to furnish such support; 
among them The Continental and 
Commercial Banks occupy a prom- 
inent position. 
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Brooklyn bank shot and killed two em- | &S * 


ployees and, while in hiding after this ' 
crime in Washington, killed his own con- 
federate during an altercation. Hamby 
had a liberal education and was only about 
twenty-three years of age. Yet he thought 
nothing of kink human life. 

Tarde, a French student of criminal 
statistics, writes that in Spain, where illit- 
erates count for two thirds of the total 
population, they represent half the total 
number of criminals. In France, the pro- 
portion is seventy literates as against 
thirty-eight illiterates. 

One need not be a pessimist to recognize 
that the schools are without direct influ- 
ence in diminishing the number of crimes 
committed. The saying that for every 
school which opened, a prison would close 
has never held true in fact. The only edu- 
cation which has an influence upon the 
child as to criminal tendencies, is that 
afforded by examples-of conduct and by en- 
vironment. 

That climate has an effect upon crime 
is shown by the fact that in tropical and 
semi-tropical climates the tendency is 
toward crimes against the person, as sex 
offenses and homicides; in the West, strong- 
arm crimes are more prevalent, especially 
those against property; as robbery, bur- 
glary, larceny, etc.; in the East, varied kinds 
of crimes are committed, as larceny, em- 
bezzlement, extortion, burglary, and rob- 
bery; and in the North the crimes most 
prevalent are larceny, embezzlement, ex- 
tortion, burglary, robbery, and so on. 

You may think there is no harm done 
when you break some minor regulation. 
But these regulations have been made in 
order to protect the happiness, comfort, 
and security of the community—including 
vourself. When someone else breaks one 
of them, you perhaps are inconvenienced 
or suffer loss The same thing happens 
to others when you break a regulation. 
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other sections. Much of this corn whisky, 
or moonshine whisky, which is easily made 
in small stills, is not fit to drink. 

Men who are afraid of raw whisky, or of 
adulterated whisky, make a point of buy- 
ing only goods that have been bottled in 
bond. But in these days a man doesn’t 
know whether he is getting what he thinks 
he is or not. The bootleggers print labels ' 
which are exact facsimiles of those of well- 
known brands of liquor. They soak the 
revenue stamps from genuine “bottled in 
bond” liquor, and put them on any kind | 
of poison stuff they want to sell. 

They take grain alcohol, make it 80 per | 
cent proof, color it with something, and ` 
sell the stuff as whisky. Everyone knows 


Making Money 


and 


Making Family Provision 


HIS is addressed to the 

man who gives so much 
of his time to making money 
that he often forgets what he 
is making it for. The accu-- 
mulating of money may not 
be providing for the future of 
a family. 


A man has not made proper 
provision for his family until 
he looks beyond his own life 
and takes measures for the 
protection of those he may 
leave behind. Otherwise, his 
property may be distributed 
to such persons and in such 
proportions as would have 
been entirely contrary to his 
wishes, and under such diffi- 
culties as may cause loss to 
the estate. 


Who will receive the prop- 
erty which you leave? Are 
you willing to let that be de- 
termined by the law of the 
State, and permit the expense 
and sacrifice often caused by 
the inflexibility ofthe law? 


Suppose your wife is inex- 
perienced in business affairs 
—would you be willing to 
leaveto heror burden her with 
the investment of funds upon 
which your family's whole 
future might depend? 


These are problems which 
face every man who considers 
his responsibilities and duties. 


By making a will, you can 
designate who shall receive 
your property. In your will, 
you can create a trust for your 
dependents, insuring that the 
property you leave will be pre- 
served and safeguarded for 
their benefit. And you can 
select an executor and trustee 
to carry out your plans. 


The naming in your will 
of an executor and trustee is 
second in importance only 
to the making of the will it- 
self. The modern trust com- 
pany is an organization with 
special fitness for this duty. 
It has continuous existence. 
It has specialized experi- 
ence. lt hasthe counsel and 
direction of men skilled in 
business affairs. It hasfinan- 
cial responsibility. It is con- 
trolled and safeguarded by 


. Strict statutes. 


The written expression of 
vour intentions—that is your 
will. The competent and 
specially-equipped mechan- 
ism for the carrying out of 
your intentions—that is a 
Trust Company. 


This is the second of a series of messages to be published by 
associated trust companies of the United States concerning 
the services they render. . A new book, Safeguarding Your 
Family's Future, explaining these services, may be obtained 
upon application to a trust company, or upon request to 


Trust Company Division 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Five Nassau STREET, New York 
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wood alcohol, which may cause blindness (Agi TTT CR CEDE CTS RE 
and even death. The man who buys boot- | " 
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leg whisky does not know what he gets. 

One of the sources from which agents 
get information about bootlegging is 
among the bootleggers themselves. They 
tell on each other. It is not uncommon 
for a man, when he has been. arrested for 
| selling liquor, to say to the agent: 

"Well, there's a man in that place 
| across the street that's selling it, too. Why 
don't you pinch him?" 

They give information even when they 
are not under arrest themselves. Some- 
times it is because they have a grudge 
against the other fellow. ^ Sometimes, 
probably, it is because they try to stand 
in with the agents, hoping that they will 
be let alone themselves. 

They not only tell on each other, but 
they rob each other of liquor whenever 
they get a chance. One gang will go out 
in an automobile and waylay another 
bootlegging automobile on a country 
road, hold up the occupants, and take the 
stuff away from them if they can. They 
know there can be no come-back under 
the law. The ones who are robbed cannot 
accuse the robbers without incriminating 
themselves. It is a case of dog eat dog. 

Sometimes the bootleggers are discov- 
ered entirely by accident. For example: 
in Washington, D. C., there are a number 
of one-way streets, where traffic is per- 
mitted in one direction only. Two agents 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Born February 


GEORGE WASHINGION 


Born February 22, 1732 


They had Faith 


HESE two Immortals had faith in America 
during the darkest days of her history. 
The echo of their faith in our country and its 


institutions strikes a responsive chord today. 

The National City Company through its 
affiliation with The National City Bank of New 
York derives its traditions and its faith from 
generations that built with Washington and 
fought with Lincoln. 


happened to be in one of these streets 
when a man entered it, driving an auto- 
mobile. He came in from the wrong di- 
rection; and when he found that it was 
not a through street, he stopped his car to 
look for the way out. The agents did not 
suspect him, but stepped up on the run- 
ning board to tell him which way to go. 


In that position, they had a view of the 
inside ol the car, which contained some 
suspicious-looking boxes. They investi- 
gated, found that they contained liquor, 
and the man was arrested. It was mere 
chance that led to his detection. 


ATURALLY, it would be impossible 

for agents to stop and search all of the 
millions of automobiles they see. But they 
do stop those which arouse their suspi- 
cions. In one case, the agents saw a man 
driving a fine big machine with rolls of 
blankets and a mattress in the back of the 
car. In reply to their inquiries he ex- 
plained pleasantly that he was touring the 
country, and had the bedding along be- 
cause he camped at night. 

The explanation sounded plausible 
enough. But the agents are on their 
guard against plausible tricks, so they 
searched the car and found sixty bottles 
of whisky. The attempted camouflage in 
this case was a clumsy one, because it was 
so conspicuous that it attracted the very 
notice the man wanted to avoid. 

You would think that the safest way 
for a bootlegger to carry liquor would be 
in a suit case. Thousands of perfectly in- 
nocent persons are going around with suit 


This organization with its chain of more than 
50 offices and its thousands of miles of private 
wires is devoted to the interests of American 
investors. Our selected list of American and 
Foreign Securities will be sent upon request. 
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The little matter of 10 ets. will bring you 
the Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, pub- 


What Danaa at the Nation's center, for all the 
Di Nation; an independent home paper 


that prints all the news of the world 
and tells the truth; now in its 28th 
year. This paper fills the bill with- 
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searching your suit case? 
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the ordinary citizen is not under suspi- 
cion. But it is different with the boot- 
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cases there, and has made a mistake in | 
just one instance. 

A bootlegger does not travel with only 
a bottle or two. He could not make 
enough money from that amount. He 
puts from six to a dozen bottles in his suit 
case; and when it is carried the weight 
drags on the handle, causing the case to 
bulge at that point. There is something 
unmistakable, too, in the way it swings, 
the way it strikes against the legs of the 
man carrying it. 

These details attract the attention of 
the agent and he begins to look for other 
indications. For instance, when a boot- 
legger gets off a train he likes to be as far 
from his incriminating baggage as he can. 
He keeps an eye out as he walks along. 
and if he thinks that his suit case is being 
watched, he simply slips out of the sta- 
tion and makes his escape. 

So when he leaves the train, he tells 
a porter to bring the suit case to a taxi, 
and he hurries down the platform. The 
shrewd agent simply follows the porter 
until he can connect the suspicious piece 
of baggage with its owner. Dozens of 
these suit cases are abandoned in city sta- 
tions because their owners fear that they 
are being watched. 


THE bootlegger does another thing 
which confirms the suspicions of the 
watching agent. He doesn’t give the 
porter ten or fifteen cents, or even a quar- 
ter. He slips him a dollar bill. He is 
making big money on his illicit traffic; 
and itis human nature to spend recklessly 
what comes easily. Probably, too, he 
wants to stand in with the porter, who 
may have his own suspicions. 

These are the surface indications which | 
warn the agent. In the case where the 
agent I mentioned did make a mistake, all 
these signs were present. The suit case 
was evidently very heavy; the man kept | 
at a distance from the porter, and finally | 
he handed him a dollar as a tip. | 

The suspect was taken to a room in the | 
station and was found to be cne a! 
38-caliber revolver, fully loaded. In the , 
suit case was a larger gun and a quantity | 
of boxes of ammunition for the two weap- | 
ons. It was the gun and ammunition ' 
that made the suit case so heavy. The | 
man was not bootlegging, but he was ar- 
rested for carrying concealed weapons. 

The important thing is to stop the | 
traffic in liquor. And the only practical 
way to accomplish this is to identify the 
men who are regularly engaged in it, and 
to watch them until Ns catch them with 
the goods. 

This does not mean that a person who 
bought even a single drink, would not be 
arrested if he were caught at it. Not long | 
ago an agent in Washington saw a man 
buy a very small flask of whisky from a | 
bootlegger. That little flask, which held | 
only half a pint, cost the man forty dol- ; 
lars in fines—and of course he lost the | 
flask too. 

'The ultimate consumer, however, usu- l 
ally escapes, because he makes his pur- - 
chase in some place where the agent | 
cannot be on watch. For instance, pro- , 
hibition officers know that whenever a 
convention meets in a town the local boot- 
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Through contact with every 
phase of big business and asa 
result of the exhaustive and 
consíanf study of economic con 
ditions which is essential to 
the safe conduct of a great bank, 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is able to render to its 
friends a peculiarly valuable 
service. 


Broadly speaking, we are ina 
position to supply authoritative 
information, drawn from original 
sources, on practically every im- 
portant matter related to commerce 
and industry, whether national 
or international. 


Our friends, in this sensitive 
period of adjustment, are invited 
fo employ this service to the 
fullest extent. 
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leggers are going to be busy. During a 
recent convention in Washington the pre- 
vailing price of whisky went up several 
dollars a quart, because of the increased 
demand for it. Delegates were openly 
asked by hotel bell boys whether they 
would like something to drink. The boys 
offered to supply whisky at $20 a quart, 
or $1.50 a drink. 

The management of the better class of 
hotels was not in any way involved in this, 
and any boy caught doing it was dis- 
charged. 

This desire to have some private indi- 
vidual caught is responsible for many of 
the tips received at prohibition enforce- 
ment offices. An agent in any large city 
gets several hundred of these tips every 
day. The trouble in most cases is that 
they are based on suspicion, not on evi- 
dence. 

Sometimes it is plain that the tip is 
given because the informer has a personal 
grudge to be satished. But as a rule, 
especially with women, the motive seems 
to be a sincere desire to aid in enforcing 
the law. Men are much more likely to 
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Inable. Take 18 months to pay for Furnish- 
ings bought on this new Factory-to-Fam- 


ily 


Payments as low as 20c a day. 


1000 Larkin Home Furnishings 
on Easy Monthly Payments 


Compare quality and price of Larkin Fur- 
nishings with those offered by others. Our 
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offer. 
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You Can Weigh 
"What You Should 


| [| TEACH you how to stl, stand and walk 


correctly, give you 
grace, abundant vitality— 
courage to undertake and do 
things. 

I build you up or reluce you 
to normal—all in your own 
home. 

In a few weeks you can surprise 
your family and friends. 


You Can Be Well 


Without Drugs 

It's easier to be well than to be 
sick, when you know how. 

Here are samples of letters from 
punils: 1 

*'Last year I weighed 216 Ibs., this 
ear 146, and have not gained an ounce 
back, It is surprising how easily I did 
it. I feel so strong and at least 15 

nger.” 

YO My weight has increased 30 Ibs. I 
don't know what indigestion is P 
more, and my nerves are so rested! 
sleep like a baby.'" 

My 20 years’ work has won the 
endorsement of leading physicians. 

What I have done for 100,000 


women I can do for you. Write 
me. Your letter will be held in 
absolute confidence, and you will 
be under no obligations. Write 
today, before you forget. I will 
gladly send you my illustrated 
booklet telling how to stand or 
walk correctly, free. 


Susanna Cocroft 
215 N. Michigan Blvd., Dept. 90, Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps conditioned our men. 


| there was no sale. 


for several days he concluded that the tip 
was well founded. The men made re- 
peated trips in an automobile, bringing 
and carrying away packages about the 
size of a whisky bottle. 

He overheard one of the men say: 
“Well, I'm just about through with this! 
I’ve made only forty dollars so far, and 
at that rate it doesn't pay.” 

This sounded pretty suspicious; so the 
next time the motor car appeared he went 
up to it and demanded that the packages 
be ópened. The men complied, and the 
agent felt rather foolish when he found 
that they contained nothing but fresh 
butter! The men had been going around 
the country, buying from the farmers’ 
wives and selling to customers in town. 

The tips which arouse the greatest in- 
terest and sympathy are those from the 
wives and families of men who are spend- 
ing for whisky the money which should go 
into the home and into savings. Officials 
would gladly punish the guilty parties in 
these cases; but only too often the un- 
happy wife can furnish no real evidence. 

Perhaps some woman of your acquaint- 
ance has been making a few gallons of 
wine out of grapes, or raisins, or dande- 
lions. She says she doesn’t see any harm 
init. She isn't going to sell the wine. It 
is only for herself and her husband, and 
perhaps an occasional favored guest. Or 
you may know some farmer who has 
ground into cider the apples for which 
Is it a violation of the 
law to make wine or cider for home use? 

Well, the law is more vague on that 
point than on most others. According to 
court decisions it is illegal to make any- 
thing that is intoxicating. And it is as- 
sumed that anything containing more 
than one half of one per cent of alcohol is 
intoxicating. 

You say you don’t know how much al- 
cohol your homemade wine or cider con- 
tains. No one has ever “got drunk” on it 
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in your house. That may be true. But if ! 
anyone informed on you, and an analysis 
proved that your “liquor” contained more 
alcohol than the law allows, you might be 
fned. But the courts are inclined to be 
lenient when there is evidently no intent 
to traffic in this homemade product. 

If there is evidence of such an intent, 
the makers are punished. For instance, 
an Italian and his wife made some wine 
from grapes. They claimed it was for 
their own use. But they had made sev- 
eral hogsheads of it, and even an Italian 
thirst would hardly enable one man and 
his wife to drink wine by the hogshead. 
The inevitable assumption was that they 
meant to sell it; so it was confiscated and 
they were fined for making it. 

Speaking of agents, the bootleggers are | 
constantly being preyed upon by fake pro- 
hibition officers, with bogus badges, who 
make them pay for promised protection. 
One of these fake agents goes into a place 
where liquor 1s being sold, shows his badge 
—"'flashes the tin," as they' call it—and 
threatens the man with arrest unless he 
"comes across." They often demand as 
much as a hundred dollars; and if the man 
hesitates they carry the farce to the point 
of seizing him, dragging him from behind 
the counter, and declaring that he is under 
arrest. At that, he generally weakens and 
pays what they ask. The next week they 
come around and hold him up for another 
hundred. 

In its endless ramifications, the traffic 
in booze is probably the most extraordi- 
nary thing ever known in this country. 
The enforcement fight was begun without 
adequate means, but the ofhcials claim 
that it is making progress. Some of the 
largest operators in the country, dealers 
with millions of dollars behind them, have 
been caught. And it is contended that*in 


Manufacture 
in Seattle 
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thus stopping the main sources of supply, 
more is being accomplished than would be 
possible in any other way. 


Quintin and the 
Quince 
(Continued from page 31) 


Quint’s original plan had been neither 
deep nor far-seeing, had been, in fact, very 
soon forgotten. Granted that first im- 
petus, he had worked hard and given all 
there was in him to his opportunities. He 
had long ceased to give his obligations or 
their source any thought as such, and 
they might have remained buried if—he 
had not met Miss Gladys Greene. 

She was a cousin of that Greene who 
had been with the Walmsley Company. 
Greene had become interested in some 
proposition, had gone East and brought 
back a moneyed uncle to look things over. 
Uncle had brought Daughter Gladys. 
Quint met Greene and Cousin Gladys on 
the street, and Greene stopped him: 

*Hello, Keyes! Forgotten me?" 

“Why, no. Been away, haven't you?" 

“And glad to be back. This is my 
cousin, Miss Greene." 

." hope you like our town, Miss Greene," 
said Quint. 


“Oh, we're charmed with it, but of ' 
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Cost —7 Seattle 


By C. T. CONOVER 


Shortly after America entered the war the writer met 
the general manager of a Seattle manufacturing concern, 
in a Washington hotel. This man had just concluded a 
contract with the government for apparatus up in the 
millions. 


“How can you do it and compete with the East?" 
he was asked. ‘‘We can not only compete but we 
can ship our raw material west and our product 
east in carload lots by express and compete," was 
the answer. “We have at least a 20 per cent 
margin and it's all due to climate. This is no 
guesswork. We have demonstrated it absolutely." 


The writer has lived in Seattle for 36 years. He knew 
it was the healthiest city in the world and that no cli- 
mate permitted work and play indoors or out the year 
around as does that of Puget Sound. But he had never 
heard it figured in dollars and cents before. Later he saw 
built in Seattle more than 20 per cent of all the ships 
that bridged the Atlantic and so tremendously helped 
to win the war and he knows that that was due to the 
climate and to the Seattle Spirit. 


Twenty per cent saved is something worthy of any 
manufacturer's consideration, but it is only one item in 
Seattle's unparalleled appeal for new industries. 


Seattle has tributary to it one-sixth of all the water 
power in the nation. She is the center of practically the 
only coal in the Pacific States—an unfailing supply for 
all purposes. Her back country has no equal in basic 
resources—timber, agriculture, horticulture, dairying, 
fisheries, lime and minerals. 


Seattle is the market place for Alaska, our frontier 
wonderland, which in the lifetime of people now living, 
will under reasonable laws be supporting a population 
of 10,000,000 prosperous people. 


By the immutable law of distance she is the dominat- 
ing American port in the trade with Siberia, the world's 
greatest undeveloped treasure-land, and the teeming 
millions of China, Japan and the South Seas—she is in 
consequence the chief American port in the importation 
of crude rubber, raw silk, vegetable oils, tea, hemp, 
Siberian hides and all Oriental products. 


Seattle is the chief Pacific port in the volume of water- 
borne commerce and the leading railway center on the 
coast. Her harbor of 194 miles of frontage is unequallec 
on the Western hemisphere and includes a great inne: 
fresh water harbor. The world is her market. 

Seattle has an abundant supply of labor of the best 
sort and stands for the American plan, the open shop, 
and for a constructive give-and-take labor policy. No 
American city has a better labor condition. 


Little or big, we want you if there is an opening 
for your particular line. Your problem will have 
the most painstaking consideration. You will re- 
ceive an absolutely frank opinion. In any event, if 
you are a red-blooded American you will want to 
read Seattle's story. Send for the booklet “Seattle, 
the Seaport of Success." 
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course we're strangers." Gladys had left 
her hand most friendlily in his. “Come 
over some evening, won't you? You and 
Fred must renew your friendship." 

Delighted,” murmured Quint. 

"Do come,” urged Fred. “Gladys 
YEAR gets tired of my cousinly society. We re 
c — at the Warrenton. Drop in any time.’ 
AI O/ ^ O/ Oe VAAT ©. PAA /9/Q/O/O7 Quint promised. He didn't care par- 
ticularly about renewing a friendship 
that had never existed, but the blue eyes 
of the fair Gladys had promised him 


To Extend the Fame something. Though not exactly conscious 


of it, he wanted to find out what! 


of a Good Name So, without knowing why he felt so 


anticipatory, Quint got into his dinner 


qa uA” ; jacket one evening soon and went over 

^ The Oldsmobile “4 can now be seen at to the Warrenton. Miss Gladys was a new 

the salesrooms of our distributors. type to Quint—so blond, sophisticated, 

. : : lively, delicately coquettish. Compared 

yp t It is very difficult to confine ourselves to to Persis, she was like a champagne cock- 

; conservative statements as to this car's p after a sae of milk. As Sad 

4 she was use to attention; an to Keep 

PN unusual value and performance. from finding Midvale very dull she must 

i have a cavalier to take her motoring, to 

X So firm are we in our conviction that this send her flowers, to be generally a gallant- 
"addition to the Oldsmobile line crowns on-call. 

every previous idea of moderate-priced The experience to Quint was—thrilling! 


To hear that delicious voice over the 


four-cylinder value, that we prefer to leave telephones. “Oh, Mix Keres Privgcine to 
the verdict to your personal inspection. ask you something. May I?” 
: : : “Anything.” 
See this car. Study its permanent style, “Well, there’s a dinner-dance at the 
its sane design, its sturdy construction. Country Club to-night—and you know 
f Mod 3 Fred's old affair with Lily Marshall is on 
Make a point of its simplicity of construction pam of segs ane ard we, put fa 
: : ate to play raspberry. he laughed. 
and see how it has led to economy without "Only too happy," cried Quint. 
any sacrifice of Oldsmobile standards. “You just don't know how nice it is to 
A NN Sire have someone like you for a friend ’way 
Ride in the car. Drive it yourself. We are out here," she cooed. “We are friends, 
confident that twenty minutes at the wheel ant we—Quintin ?" DEN 
will give you an entirely new conception Nl steel Quintalmost cimbed ito 
of four-cylinder quality. i . hi hanks so much, dear old boy." 
“Shall I—I'll send you some roses?" 
Only then will you appreciate its unseen T -= He sent them. Frequently. He was 
values. a Mira always on hand when she wanted him. Of 
“, . | course he still went to the Walmsleys when 


| Gladys didn’t want him. There was no 
reason why he shouldn’t. 


And then we feel sure you will heartily f- 
agree that in its class and for its price, it ~“ 


is a supreme endorsement of the 23 years UINT felt that at last he was living. 
of Oldsmobile goodness. Why, he told himself, he'd never had 


a good time before in his life! 
He bought a sporty car, costing rather 
THE OLDS MOTOR WORKS more than he could afford. He'd had ita 
LANSING, MICHIGAN OSHAWA, ONTARIO. couple of weeks when one morning Wm. 
P. called him. into his office. 

"[ see you've got a new car, Quint," 
said Wm. P., letting his whole face scrunch 
down on a long, black, unlighted cigar. 

“Yes, sir," Quint returned easily 
enough—he hadn’t been afraid of the Old 
Man for a long time. Nice little car." 

"U'hm. Can you afford it?” 

“Why not? ve worked hard, Mr. 
Walmsley. Whole life’s been pretty much 
of a grind. I've learned to play.’ 

Wm. P. considered. “Well, that's not 
wrong, Quint. I don't mean that. Irsa 
good thing if it's the right kind of play. 
Sorry sometimes I never learned myself. 


Model 43A But, you're not giving up your old friends 
Touring and Roadster $1445 entirely, I hope.” 
Coupe and Sedan $2145 “Why, no, of course not, sir. I—I 


F. O. B. i à 
QU Hasen hope you don't think—" he floundered. 


"Quint, you've been an uncommonly 
steady fellow. No kicking over the 
traces, sense of values—that's what I've 
liked in you. Sort of fellow I'd been 
looking for." 


` 
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Free Prospectus 


“Building With Assurance” is too 
expensive for general distribu- 
tion. If you are interested in 
building you can obtain a copy 
by writing at once for our pro- 
spectus, which contains many 
beautiful specimen pages and 
color plates, gives complete con- 
tents, and tells, explicit/y, how 
you may obtain a copy of the 
master book. This prospectus is 
free. In itself it is a charming 
piece of work; yet it is just a 
shadow—an echo—of the splen- 
dor of the great book itself. Write 
for a copy of the prospectus. 


Address Dept. D-2 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 


MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


MORGAN CO., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


MO 
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America wants You to 


Build a Home 


America wants you to build a 
home now—to choose a cozy 
little spot among the trees, to 
plan it for your comfort and 
your pleasure —to choose the 
type you like the best—and 
make it a real Home for you 
and your little ones. 

“Building With Assurance," 
pronounced the most complete 
book of its kind, was planned 
and written to help you do it— 
to simplify many of the prob- 
lems that confront the home 
builder. Morgan, from many 
years of experience, has com- 
piled this book for you. 


Read What It Contains 


“Building With Assurance” 
contains information about 
planning and building a home 
that has never before been com- 
bined in one book. 


Page after page of specially 


designed Bungalows, Cottages 
and Dwellings— printed in ac- 
tual colors—are shown to help 
you choose a type. 


Scores of delightful interiors 
— beautiful. bedrooms, living 
rooms, porches, kitchens, stair- 
ways, breakfast nooks—all 
easily duplicated anywhere with 
Morgan: Standardized Wood- 
work, are laid before you. 

Then you find almost price- 
less information, secured from 
the best authorities in America, 
upon such important subjects 
as heating, lighting, plumbing, 
interior decorating, floor cover- 
ings, hardware, etc. It is all 
beautifully arranged in “Build- 
ing With Assurance." Every 
prospective house builder,ever 
architect, contractor and build- 
er should have a copy. 


Address Dept. D-2 for free pro- 
spectus which tells all about it. 


WOODWORK 


Morgan—the name that architects and builders unhesitatingly endorse. 
Look for the Morgan dealer in your locality. 
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“Well—I—thanks,” Quint muttered. 


N N N | "I was hoping—" said Wm. P. His 
| voice seemed to flicker out. He was look- 

| | ing sort of way off with an old look in his 

| eyes. Suddenly he turned back to his 

d K J | desk. “Persis will be expecting you to- 


night," in a different tone. “Be out?" 


| "Why— Yes, sir, thank you. Was— 
WV | that all, Mr. Walmsley?” 
| “That was all, Quint.” 

Queer! he felt ‘sure the Old Man hadn’t 


said what he was going to. 


IS telephone was ringing when he 
reached his own office. It was 
Gladys. 

“Oh, Quint, Lily’s got up a party for 
to-night! We're to meet at her house—” 

“But, look here, I didn’t get in ull two 
last night! Been out so much lately. 

Feel sort of seedy. And we’re extra busy—" 
| “Oh, is him tired? Poor old boy! But 
Lily’s got it all planned.” 

"I'm sorry, Gladys, but I really can't 
go. I’ve made another engagement." 

“Well, break it, break it! Tell 'em im- 
portant business, or your grandaunt is 
ill, or—you have to call on the Quince!" 

A little peal of musical laughter tinkled 
in his ear. 

She was going on. “I guess that's an 
awfully old joke, though. Fred was tell- 
ing me—" 

“Im sorry I can't go to-night,” said 
Quint. “Thanks for the invitation. 
Good-by." He hung up! 

He sat at his desk and his hand shook 
as he took up a pen. Yes, that Quince 
joke was old—he had forgotten it, had 
thought it forgotten. But people still 
laughed. Everyone knew— Well, what 
did they know? That he was the friend 
of a nice girl who happened to be his 
employer's daughter. Gladys had not 
meant—did not know—at least it was 
es = = not very good taste. 

3 And so home to dinner that night with 
ike mother used lo n ake Wm. P. After all, the quiet old house was 

restful. How many evenings he had spent 
in that old house, wholesome, pleasant 


Even in the days when housewives delicious, piping hot None Such Mince evenings; the dinner was good, and after 
were forced to make their own mince Pie baked in your own oven or by a it he might sit and smoke, with Persis 
meat at great expense of time and labor, good baker. sitting quietly by. He was tired. It was 
mince pies were the great American None Such Mince Meat made in our good to rest—so. 
dessert. _ model kitchen of a wide variety of the “TIl get tickets for the concert Thurs- 

Now that nine-tenths of the work of choicest ingredients, sterilized and pro- day," he said suddenly. “Sha’n’t we go?" 
pie-making has been shifted from your tected in every wav, is the same * Jane Downing and I have already ar- 
kitchen into ours, American homes enjoy wholesome mince meat that our fore- 


ranged to go. We have tickets. Thank 
you, though, Quint." 
He was surprised. In the old days he 


millions more mince piesthaneverbefore. — fathers enjoyed way back in Colonial 
There’s nothing quite so good as a days. 


You add no sugar to None Such—the sugar is in it. would have been asked to escort them. 
First thing 1 in the morning Gladys tele- 
Thursday is None Such Mince Pie Day, and as such is observed nationally. phoned him. “They cut us off vester- 
* | day, didn't they? Quint, I've wonderful 
MERRELL-SOULE SALES CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. news for you. Can you come over to- 

NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT, Ltd., Toronto, Canada night? 


"What's the news?" 
“It’s a secret! But I'm just going to 


None Such Pudding—-Break into small pieces one package of , $ x * , um 
NONE SUCH Mince Meat, and dust lightly with flour; add one | drop you a hint, so you'll be ready: 
cupful suet chopped fine. Sift together one cupful flour and two But— 


tablexpoonfuls brown sugar 


et Rua sen eoverce | "Now don't ask! Will you be over?" 
E CENE MEER on eine ARE *Why—ves, I guess so." 
some. Serve hot with sauce, She chattered on a few minutes, doing 
her best to arouse his curiosity. 
| He was still a bit dumpy, he hardly 
knew why, when Gladys danced in to 
greet him gayly that night. 
“Well, how are you, business man?” 
“Oh, a little tired.” 
“When will you learn not to let business 
interfere with pleasure? Oh, I wish you’d 
learn bridge! Mrs. Byes here in the hotel 


Quintin and the Quince, by Winona GODFREY 


has the most exciting parties. I lost 
twenty dollars last night!" 

“Was that exciting? You said you had 
something to tell me.” He was not eager. 

"Really, I oughtn't to, Quint. Dad 
would skin me if he knew!” 

“Your father!" Quint exclaimed. 

“Yes. Can you keep a secret?” 

“But if your father—” 

“But it’s about you!” She laughed at 
his puzzled surprise. “Listen. Dad’s de- 
cided not to go into Fred’s proposition 
here. He's going to take over another 
plant back home, and he's going to offer 
you a nice fat salary to manage it!" 

Quint stared. “But your father knows 
so little about me! ow does he know 
I'm capable of—" 

"Quint, don't you ever let on I told 

ou. Dad went and put it frankly up to 

r. Walmsley." 

Quint swallowed hard. “And he—?” 

"Well, you got your training with him, 
so of course he.thinks it's good. He had 
to admit it'll be a fine chance for you." 

Quint found nothing to say. 

"Oh, what good times we'll have!" 
cried the gleeful Gladys. “Will you ship 
your car back or buy another?" 

“T don't know," said Quint. He was 
pale—and not excited. 

“Now, don't let on. Dad will send for 
you, and you must be so surprised!” 

“Yes. All right,” said Quint. 


ELL, he was tickled to death, he 

told himself. After all, people did 

realize that he was capable, that it wasn’t 

just because he’d got in right—with Wm. 

P. Of course he realized that Wm. P. had 

iven him his chance. Oh, thunder! He’d 
be glad to get out of this dull burg! 

"I was hoping—" the Old Man had said, 
but he was willing tolethimgo! Evidently 
wasn't worrying any about filing. his 
place! What luck—never to sit again in 
the Walmsley sitting-room listening to 
Wm. P.’s old jokes! . . . Well, he'd have new 
friends, jollier friends, people who were 
more up to snuff. He'd lead a gay life. 

He drifted into the Old Man's private 
office. Wm. P. began, as if he read 
Quint's mind: 

*Quint, I suppose you know you're a 
capable man? Has it occurred to you that 
your services might be valuable to people 
who can offer you a bigger position than 
you hold here?” 

“T haven't thought much about it." 

Wm. P.’s bushy eyebrows went up and 
down. “Guess I’m not betraying any 
confidences if I say such a position is 
likely to be offered you soon. I just 
wanted to say, Quint, that you need con- 
sider only your own wishes. I don’t want 

ou to feel you've any debt here. You 
fox Your slate’s clear.” — , 

A flash of intuition showed Quint some 
other influence behind those words. 
“That’s mighty kind of you, Mr. Walm- 
sley. I just hope that in case—I don't 
accept that proposition—” 

“You'll go!” said Wm. P. heavily. 
“You're so young yet, Quint. And bright 
lights— I'm not blaming you." 

*[t depends," said Quint, with sud- 
den firmness, “on another person." And 
‘he got up and walked out. 

“Oh, Miss Gladys will accept you all 
right," Wm. P. was growling. The door 
closed on his final comment: “I got it 
that it was mostly her idea, anyway." 


Ea 
LEE 


HOSE little, case-hardened steel 
discs that make Lee tires puncture- 


proof, are individually embedded in pure 
rubber. 

Three layers of them, separated by 
heavy rubberized fabric are built into 
every Lee Puncture-proof tire, whether 
“Cord” or "Fabric", protecting the car- 
cas, as well as the tube, against perfora- 
tion. 

Here, then, to the limit of mileage 
is added the limit of protection. The 
peer of every tire in the one, the su- 
perior of all in the other. 


Any Lee dealer—and there are Lee 
representatives everywhere—will fit your 
cat with the Lee tires best calculated to 
give you greatest satisfaction. 

Look for the “Lee” sme in your telephone book 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices — 245 West 55 Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES CONSHOHOCKEN PA. 
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i A cougher can't 
i give anything away 
j —except his cough 


om 
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CUAL 


i This earnest, industrious clerk 
| Each winter is thrown out of work, 


For his violent cough 


penes 


Drives the customers off. 


| 
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li Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE /847 


A cougher is worse than a shirk. 


It was an hour that had never seen him 
| calling on that other person before, so 
she was surprised to see him. He walked 
| straight through the house, to find her 
picking sweet peas in the back garden. 

“Why, Quint! Has anything hap- 
pened?” 

“Yes, I think so," said he. — "Persis, 
will you marry me?” 

Something seemed to happen to her 
breath for a second. Then she smiled. 
* No, of course not, you dear boy." 

*] thought you—liked me." 

“Oh,. I understand, Quint. And I 
| haven't been misunderstanding our 
| friendship all this time. You don't owe— 

us anything. You've given me so much 
hippie 1 just want you to be happy. 
So you may go—to her—without a 
thought of any—” 

“Go to whom?" asked Quint. ‘You 
mean—?": 

“Why, Miss Greene,” said Persis. 

*T'vebeenanidiot," said Quint. You're 
worth a hundred Gladyses. It took that 
chatterbox to show me. To show me how 
real you are, dear. All this time you've 
been growing into my heart, and I didn't 
know it. It’s you I love, Persis." 

The sweet peas, pink and blue and lav- 
ender, slipped through her relaxed fingers. 
Plain? Why, she was beautiful! 

“We've been such good friends," Quint 
said. “Don’t you think some day—" 

"Ive always loved you, Quint." 


BESIDES the serial next month, 
there will be a number of entertain- 
ing short stories, including ''The 
Green Parrot," by W. L. George; 
“TheEndof the Rainbow,” by Octavus 
Roy Cohen; ‘‘Scattergood and the 
Missing Organ Fund," by Clarence 
Budington Kelland; '*Old Frank to 
the Rescue," by Samuel A. Derieux; 
“Business Am Business,” by E. Waldo 
Long. 


Could You Earn 
Your Living in More 
Than One Way? 


it | (Continued from page 37) 


houses, he prefers to remain an ordinary 
citizen, or as near ordinary as he can be. 

He was born in Rochester; made his 
start in Rochester; attained his success 
there, and likes, as far as he can, to leave 
his money there. For instance, he gave 
the employees of his company six million 
dollars as a fund to promote their social 
and other activities. He gave four 
millions for a school of music; nearly two 
millions for a dental dispensary in 
Rochester; and one of his greatest con- 
cerns to-day is to make sure that there 
are no bud teeth and no bad throats 
among the children of the city. 

George Eastman made his own way in 
a very literal sense. He did not have the 
advantage of special training. He had no 
laboratory, no guidance in chemistry, and 
| no experience in research. 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 


Er pronounced value now offered 
in the Oakland Sensible Six Sedan is 
made up of three major elements. First, 
the high order of service that the car in- 
variably delivers. Second,the exceedingly 
low cost of this service to the Oakland 
owner. Third, the very moderate price 
at which this competent car is sold. The 
present Oakland combines these essential 
factors in a measure beyond anything in 
previous Oakland experience. Today,the 
Oakland Sedan represents a worth not to 
be equaledin any earlier type of motor car. 


Oren Car, 1395; ROADSTER, $1395; Four Door  Sxi 2065; 
fos. To. d. Pontiac, MICH. mad > Tun 


Cou 
ADDITIONAL FOR WIRE WHKKL EQUIPMENT, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Pontiac, Michigan 


OAKLAND 


SENSIBLE SIX 
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Perfect Performance 


Ninety-nine Racine Tires in every one hun- 
dred perform perfectly. Only one Racine 
Tire in every one hundred ever properly 
reaches the factory for adjustment. This 
remarkably low adjustment record of 1651s 
due to the Extra Tested methods govern- 
ing the manufacture of Racine Multi-Mile 
Cord and Country Road Fabric Tires, and 
to the mile-making Absorbing Shock Strip, 
Racine’s exclusive feature. Experienced 
motorists know Racine Extra Tested Tires 
—99% Perfect Performance—are proved 
economy equipment. 


` . 
For your protection look 
on every tire for name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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Extra Tested 
Me Extra Miles 
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But he had an inquiring mind and was 
not content to accept as inevitable the 
inconveniences of photography. He tried 
to find some better way. 

“We never reach the end of anything,” 
he said to me. “You may seem to have all 
of the misfortunes in the world. You 
may think that everything has happened 
to you that can happen. Or, on the other 
hand, you may imaging that you have 
jeadhad perfection—the end of the jour- 
ney. 

“ But I hold that the man who says he is 
*down and out' is expressing exactly the 
same sentiment as the man who says, 
‘I have attained success.’ It is true that 
they are talking of very different sub- | 
jects, but the mental approach is identical. | 

“The man who thinks he has done all | 
he can do, has stopped thinking. He is 
what might be called ‘up and out.’ Except- 
ing that he has more money, his case really 
is not very different from that of the man |; | 
who is ‘down and out.’ | 

“Our family fortunes and also my 
. business affairs went down several times 
with lightning speed. They dropped so 
fast, in fact, that if they hit the bottom 
they must have rebounded. Anyhow, 
they never stayed down. 

“Our family came to this country back | 
in 1638, Roger Eastman being one of the 
founders of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony. Later they moved to Waterville, a | 
village in Oneida County, about twenty , 
miles from Utica, New York; and there 
my father, George Washington Eastman, 
who was a man of parts, began a fruit- 
tree nursery, and also’ started the East- 
man Commercial College in Rochester, 
which was among the first, if. not the first, 
of all business schools. 


| | SSUTANCE 
“WHEN I was six years old we moved ! Je born of 


to Rochester; and then, when his 
affairs were esperes my ether died. Ck Í a 
We had lived very comfortably; but the | 
business college vis a personal institution, now., e ge 
as, indeed, almost everything was in those 
days, and it needed my father to make 
it a success. With his death it started 
down-hill. 

“ At fourteen it seemed time for me to 
quit school and go to work. So I found 
a job in an insurance office. My first wage 


S wears her Kenyon Sports Coat with an air of perfect 
assurance—born of knowledge of its irreproachable 
‘style. That style assurance has been tailored into every 
was three dollars a week. A few years line of Kenyon Coats—by tailors whose knowledge has 


later, I was up to five dollars, and about 


a year after that I secured a position in been gleaned from half a century of making men’s fine 


the Rochester Savings Bank at eight clothing. 

hundred dollars a year. That, by the 

way, was the last job I ever had, as an THE WOMAN'S TOP COAT—pro- THE MAN'S TOP COAT—a conser- 

employee. : z claiming a versatile readiness for walk- vative beltless model—is distinctly “up- 
I did not much like the outlook in the ing, skiing, driving or riding—is dis- to-the-minute,” made of indefinite her- 

bank, because the biggest future which tinguished by perfectly tailored raglan ringbone cheviot in double-breasted 


shoulders, and deep collar and lapels. fashion. Durable silk yoke and sleeve 


it cóuld promise was not a very large one. 
Made of "out-doorish" Kencheviots. linings make it “slip on" easily. 


Consequently, when I had passed mv 
majority, I began to look around for 
something with a better future. By that 
time I had three thousand dollars saved 
up, so I could look around. . 


sth Ave. Bldg., New York C. KENYON CO,, INC. 223 Jackson Blid., Chicago 


Kenyon Coats are Make sure of Kene 


“Our whole business of to-day grew 
out of that three thousand dollars I had on sale everywhere yon style, Kenyon 
saved. It is true that I might have bor- throughout the tailoring and Ken- 
United States and yon long-wear fab- 


rowed the money to start. There are 


circumstances where it is well to borrow Canada. Write for rics, by the label— 
money. But anyone who starts on bor- style cards and the 
rowed money may find a great deal of name of your local Sports Coats “C. Kenyon Co., 


difficulty in preserving his independence. 3 : : Makers, N. Y.” 
A dollar saval is worth at least Mia dollars QUE Exclusive Fabrics, Expertly Tailored 
borrowed. ; 

* One of my first impulses was to strike 
out far afield. As usual, I thought that 
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Use 20 Times 


Then see how your teeth improve 


This offers you a ten-day test of a 
new teeth-cleaning method—enough for 
20 uses. 


Each use will bring five much-desired 
effects. See how your teeth conditions 
change after ten days’ use. 


A film combatant 


The great object is to fight film—the 
cause of most tooth troubles. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. The tooth brush, used in old ways, 
leaves much of it intact. So millions of 
teeth are dimmed and ruined by it. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


. Now a new era 


Now dental science, after years of re- 
search, has found ways to fight film. Able 
authorities have proved their efficiency. 


- 10-Day Tube Free " 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept.319, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


And leading dentists everywhere now ad- 
vise their daily use. 

The methods are combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. Millions now em- 
ploy it. And to their homes it has brought 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Watch these five effects 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five de- 
sired effects. The film is attacked in two 
efficient ways. The teeth are so highly 
polished that film cannot easily adhere. 

Then it multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the saliva, 
to digest the starch deposits which cling. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which cause :ooth 
decay. 

Thus it increases, in a natural way, 
Nature's teeth-protecting forces. 


See what this means. Send the coupon 
for a 10-Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 


This ten-day test will show the way to 
whiter, safer teeth. And it may mean their 
salvation. Cut out the coupon now. 


REG. U.S. 


Pepsadeni 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


| important in photography. 


the bag of gold was at the end of the 
rainbow, instead of at the end of the street. 
I planned going to Santo Domingo largely 
because there was a good deal of talk 
about Santo Domingo just then, and it 
seemed a likely place to explore. I did 
not go; but as part of my preparation 
for the journey Dus thinking of, I in- 


| vested in a photographic outfit and 


learned to use it. I found photography 
absorbingly interesting. It became my 
single hobby. And my business developed 
out of this hobby. 

“Many people have the idea that it is 
the camera and the lens that are all- 
They are 
both extremely important, but they are 
incidental. That which is most important 
is the substance—the film, the plate— 
that receives the image. That is the 
starting point of photography. 

“Daguerre found that a thin sheet of 
copper, silver-plated and highly polished, 
would, after being treated sin | fumes of 
iodine, receive, and, when further treated; 
retain an image. Nearly everyone has 
seen these old daguerreotypes. The first 
one made in America was that of Miss 
Catherine Draper, and it is an extremel 
good likeness. But the process was be 
awkward and expensive. One had to 
make about a six-minute exposure in 
strong daylight; and the face of the 
sitter had to be thickly powdered, which 
was then, although it might not be now, 
inconvenient. And one had only one 

icture per exposure; there was no print- 
ing of pictures on paper from the original 
one made. 


“THE ‘wet plate’ was the next step 
forward. The process was as incon- 
venient as that of the daguerreotype; but 
the exposure did not have to be so long 
and, what is more important, the plate 
when developed might be used to make 
any number of prints. 

“The wet-plate process Was not so bad 
when used by a professional in a studio; 
but it was no end of a nuisance for out- 
door work because of the nitrate of silver 
bath by which the plates had to be 
sensitized. 

“It seemed to me that it ought to be 
possible to sensitize the plates in such a 
manner that they would retain their 
image-taking qualities. Others were 
thinking on the same lines, and in a 
London magazine I came across some 
suggestions for making a reasonably 
permanent plate. I started to experi- 
ment at home on my own account and, 
at the end of several months, found an 
emulsion which apparently would hold its 
qualities. I made a number for my own 
use of what are now known as ‘dry plates.’ 
One of the professional photographers in 
town used them, liked them, and wanted 
more. Others gave me orders, and for a 
time I tried to fill these orders, working 
at night at home. Then more orders 
came, and I felt that the opportunity I 
had been looking for had arrived. 

“So, with the money I had saved, 


I rented a room, hired a man, left the 
bank, and set up in business for myself. 
We did extraordinarily well. We had 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern req- 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


uisites. Now advised by leading | more orders for plates than we could fil. 
dentists everywhere and supplied This was in summer—the photograph 
season. I knew there would be little de- 


by all druggists in large tubes. mand for plates in winter, and I was 


afraid that I might have to shut down. 


Only one tube to a family 
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for a man. 


that’s my third increase in a year! 


“Then one day I woke up. 
do any one thing well. 


It just shows what special training will do | 
When I left school to go to work I couldn’t do anything in particular. | 

All I could hope for was just a job—and that's what I got, at $60 a month for | 
routine, unskilled work. I stayed at it for three years, with one small increase each year. 


I found I wasn’t getting ahead simply because I couldn’t 
I decided right then to put in an hour after supper each night 


preparing myself for more important work. So I wrote to Scranton and arranged for a | 


course that 
“Why, in 
see, I was just beginning to really understand it. 


and he was immensely pleased. 
and wished he had more like me. 


“Just after that an opening came and he gave me my chance—at an increase of $25 a 


month. Then I really began to grow. Six months later 
I was put in charge of my department and my salary 
went up again. Since then I've had two increases of 
$50 a month and now I’ve got another $50 raise!" 


For 29 years the International Correspondence Schools 
have been helping men and women everywhere to win 
promotion, to earn more money, to have happy, prosper- 
ous homes, to know the joy of getting ahead in business 
and in life. 


More than two million have taken the up road with. 


I. C. S. help. More than 130,000 are now turning their 
spare time to profit. Hundreds are starting every day. 
Isn't it about time for you to find out what the I. C. S. 
can do for you? 


Here is all we ask—the chance to prove it—without 
obligation on your part or a penny of cost. "That's 
fair, isn't it? Then mark and mail this coupon. 


a few months I had a whole new vision of my work and its possibilities. 
I made some suggestions to the manager | 
Said he had noticed how much better I was doing lately | 


would give me special training for our business. I 


You 


= = æ m — — — — M TE ARR OUT HERE m m m m m oe | 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7458B, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can ‘quality for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER coe npe bea 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 


CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping Stenographer & Typist 
Cert Accountant 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 

Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT 


GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman Commo: 
Concrete Builder 2 
Structural Engineer" 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Marine Engineer 
Ship Drateeman 


Spanish 


MI AGRICULTURE sf Freneh 
athematics Poultry Raising Italian 
Name 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 
&nd No. 
City State 


Canadians may send this coupon to 7-25.19 
International Corres . Montreal, Canada 
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Cleanable Refrigerator 


"Like a Clean China Dish” 


Ge = 
t* C.H.Leohard $} 


C. H. Leonard, builder of refrigerators for 38 
years, gave the world the one-piece porcelain 
idea, the Leonard patent trap, the non-leak- 
ing device, the ""non-sweating" waste pipe, 
the patented rounded inside front corner, 
the len-wall insulation, the air-tight lock, 
and a score of other inventions which mea- 
sure excellence in home refrigeration. Mr. 
Leonard coined the word "'Cleanable"" and 
copyrighted it. Mr. Leonard's own bocklet 
on the "Selection and Care of Refrigera- 
tors" should bz a handbook in domestic 
science. Write us now for your copy. 


Food Is High 
— Protect It 


—Rounded inside front corners 
—Non-leaking construction 
— Cold air circulation 


With the high cost of food — with the 


scarcity of foodstuffs forcing utmost 
economy — the food-saving qualities of the 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator stand out as a 
timely solution of the problem. 


The Leonard Cleanable is the idel fosa, pre- 
server. The constant circulation of fngi 
air, proteasa by ten ice-saving afd ol inaua 
tion, keeps costly meats, vegetables and d 
products fr No longer will spoile oot 
stuffs be a source of great household expense 
and waste. The economies of the Leonar 
Cleanable and its healthful cleanliness are re- 
sponsible forthe fact that one out of every seven 
refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. 


Go to the nearest Leonard dealer and see the 
many exclusive features— master touches to be 
found only in the Leonard Refrigerator. Rear 
icing door and porcelain-lined water cooler if 
desired. 


Send for porcelain sample and catalog illustrat- 
ing over 75 styles and sizes of refrigerators. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
52 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


But a New York jobbing house, on con- 
dition that they act as exclusive sales 
agents, agreed to take all the plates I 
could make, month in and month out, 
through the year. 

“T gladly took them up. My business 
seemed assured, for my product was sold 
in advance. I soon had a small building 
of my own and was making money. Most 
of the money that I made went right back 
into developing the plant. 

“Early the following summer, when we 
were all set for a big season, came the 
first knockout. The jobbing firm reported 
that their customers were turning back 
my plates—that the plates would not 
receive images; that they were just so 
much painted glass. I did not know what 
was the matter. I hurried to New York 
and found that the trouble was with the 
plates we had made during the winter. 

“The jobber had stored these as they 
arrived, and for convenience had been 
selling the plates as they came in, instead 
of the oldest stock. The emulsion, which 
we thought was permanent, had dete- 
riorated with time. The fresh plates were 
all right; but the old plates had lost 
their qualities. We took all the old 
plates back and replaced them with new 
ones. But when that was done we were 
absolutely cleaned out of money. 

“We were not bankrupt; because we 
did not owe anything to speak of. We had 
no money with w hich to go forward and 
h: id to start crawling again. 

“But we were not crawling for long. 
Soon we were walking once more and had 
the business in apparently splendid 
condition. I was making money, had a 
good business, and there seemed no rea- 
son to doubt that I had a good future. 
Then came the second crash. 

“Overnight we forgot how to make 
good dry plates! At least, try as we might, 
not a single plate was first-class. We 
were using exactly the same chemicals as 
before. But something, we did not 
know what, had happened. We had big 
orders —but nothing with which to fill 
them. The bottom had dropped right out. 


HOSE were the worst days I have ever 

lived through. I worked day and night, 
trying every possible combination. But 
everything failed. Then I was convinced 
that we no longer knew how to make dry 
plates, that we had passed into a state of 
business coma. I took the first ship for 
England, went to a celebrated firm of dry- 
plate makers, and for considerably more 
money than I could afford bought the 
American rights to their formula. 

“With that formula we started up 
again. I have never been able to dis- 
cover exactly what caused our trouble, 
but it had to do with the gelatine. 

“ Again our business went forward, but 
so, also, did the business of our competitors. 
Then came price-cutting to move surplus 
stocks, and we were faced with the alter- 
native of going out of business or of con- 
tinuing a hazard that really held little 
reward. We took neither cours. 

“I had gone into the making of dry 
plates because they were more conven- 
ient for the user than wet plates. The 
logical thing, therefore, was to make 
something better than the dry plate. 
The trouble with the plates was their 
weight. Therefore, with William H. 
W alker, who had sold out his own dry- 


plate business and joined me as an em- 
ployee, I started out to find some light, 
flexible material that might be used in- 
stead of glass. 

After many, many months of work 1 
invented what is known as the ‘American 
film,’ and which was the father of the 
modern kodak film. Mr. Walker and I 
invented a holder, so that a roll of film 
might be used with the ordinary camera. 
We sold a great number of these films and 
once more our business boomed. Walker 
went abroad and started our business 
there afterward. Then we made a special 
camera that would take only films, loaded 
it with a roll of one hundred exposures, 
and sold it for twenty-five dollars under 
the name of the ‘Kodak.’ 

“That name was an invention of my 
own. I wanted a trade name that would 
fulfill all the requirements of a trade-mark 
name—short, snappy, meaningless, to 
conform to foreign trade-mark laws, and 
incapable of being misspelled badly 

enough to destroy the identity. I tried 
combinations of letters in short words 
until ] found one that I liked. That is 
the origin of the word ‘Kodak.’ 


HE first we made was a success; but 

it was only a stage of development. It 
was not the end of our work. It per- 
mitted us to grow along our own lines and 
to get more and different kinds of cameras, 
and then to branch into all kinds of 
photographic apparatus. I am afraid of 
depending on only one product. I have 
never forgotten that timewhen, with plenty 
of orders, money, men, and machinery, we 
were on the verge of failure because we 
lost the secret of our product. 

"One of the biggest things I have 
learned in business, one of the controlling 
policies of my life, is this: The moment 
you have found out that you can do a 
thing in one way, and that this one way 
depends for its success upon outside 
factors which you cannot control, then 
immediately start to devise some other 
wav, so that no set of circumstances can 
leave you helpless. I learned that lesson 
in all bitterness. But it is also a lesson 
for others. 

“T think, for instance, that every man 
ought to be qualified to support himself 
at more than one kind of a job. In or- 
dinary times you see people walking the 
strects, not because there is no work to do, 
but because they know how to do only 
one kind of work. Some artisans will let 
themselves go almost to the point of 
starvation when there is no work in their 
particular trade, because they imagine 
they can earn a living at no other trade. 
You will find clerks out of work because 
they have not been able to find an opening 
in the particular sort of clerical work in 
which they are most proficient. You will 
find storekeepers dependent solely on one 
line. It is, I admit, sometimes extremely 
dificult to work out a supplementary 
line of endeavor, to have another way of 
getting at the same or a similar result; 
but it is rarely impossible. 

"[ am quite certain that we should 
have fewer failures in this world if 
people would learn that more than one 
road leads toward success, that there 
is nearly always. a possible detour. Even 
if there is no detour, one can go back 
and take another road. There is always 
more than one route to a destination.” 
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Without st, no matter how much food we eat, 


we are slowly starving our vital tissues 


119 


The new mysterious factor in food 


Science discovers the lack of one 
vital element in our food 


Laxatives gradually replaced 
by this simple food 


Ordinary laxatives are of three 
kinds: coarse substances that 
may injure the sensitive intes- 
tines; oils that merely lubricate; 
drugs that may form a habit. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food— 
a conditioner that tends to re- 
store the normal action of the 
bowels. And it cannot form a 
habit. 

To help the body eliminate 
waste, take from 1 to 3 cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a day. 


For “run-down” condition 


How many of us are “not quite fit” 
morning after morning! How many 


grow “tired out” easily—lack the full 
vigor needed for the day's duties and 
pleasures! For such men and women 
Fleischmann's Yeast is being pre- 
scribed. When *''run-down'' eat 1 to 
3 cakes every day. In acute cases 
always visit your doctor. 


CERTAIN mysterious ele- 

ment in food called vitamine! 
Science has established that our 
store of energy and even health 
itself depend upon it. 


Without it, no matter how much 
food we eat, we are slowly starving 
the vital tissues upon which we 
must rely for our strength. 


Primitive man secured an abun- 
dance of vitamine from his raw 
foods and green leafy vegetables. 
But modern diet, refined and modi- 
fied, has often been deprived of 
much of, the water-soluble vita- 
mine. One of America's most emi- 
nent physiological chemists says: 
“Long continued... general 
debility follows the continued in- 
gestion of food containing too little 
of this vitamine." 

The richest source of this life- 
giving vitamine, it has been dis- 
covered, is—yeast! 

To get enough of this vitamine 
So essential to health, thousands 


pee 


are already eating Fleischmann's 
Yeast. 


Fleischmann's Yeast assures new 
stores of health and energy, and 
brings back a vigor unknown for 
years. 

Physicians and hospitals are 
prescribing it to stimulate the ap- 
petite, help digestion and grad- 
ually take the place of laxatives. 


A simple food—rich in this 
almost magic element 


Eat Fleischmann's Yeast before 
or between meals—írom 1 to 3 
cakes a day. Nibble it from the 
cake or spread it with butter on 
crackers, toast or bread. 


Only one precaution: if troubled with 
gas dissolve yeast first in boiling water. 

To learn many interesting facts about 
the health-giving properties of Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast, fill out the coupon below 
and send for the booklet on this subject. 

Place a standing order with your grocer 
for Fleischmann's Yeast and get it deliv- 
ered fresh every day! 


| THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. L-25. ; 
(Address our office in New York, Chicago, Seattle, : 
San Francisco, or Toronto.) i 


i Send me without cost a copy of your new book, 
i "The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 


| My. Name; su: esoagesaapEy baked sd ve a er Eus j 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. L-25 
701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 
941-945 Mission Street, San Fráncisco, Cal. 
508 Green Building, Seattle, Wash. 


327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
208 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Canada. | Streek ioco Ide ona cue d bese2lig 05294531 i 
Cg uttter s un Ds i 


i State.. 
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np Fine, Medium 
Stub and Ball-Pointed 


Once you find the Spencerian Pen 
that fits your hand, you will use no 
other. You will write freer, with less 
effort, more uniformly. Spencerian 
Pens last à long time. Send 10c for 
IO different sample pens and that 
fascinating, 32 page book, *What 
Your Hand Writing Reveals." 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York City 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Led., Toronto 
Canadian Distributors 


Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


GET INTO Advertising 
7777» LEARN QUICKLY 


IN SPARE 
HOURS 
Knowledge of the principles of adver- 
tising will open opportunities for you 
in one of the best-paying fields in the 
business world. Interesting; easily 


mastered. 
New book, just printed; 


FREE tells all about advertising 


— Pictures of nationally 


known advertising stars—oxamples of 


their work in colors. Complete infor- 
mation about our course. Free. Write. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 


Dep't P 2, Page Building CHICAGO 


How I Mixed Stories 
With Doughnuts 


I 
(Continued from page 33) 


Imagination! And by that I mean more 
than is usually expected of the word; more 
than mere plot building, a cold thing 
whereby characters are moved about like 
checkers. I mean an imagination so vivid 
that it becomes sympathy. When you can 
figuratively crawl into another’s skin and 
button it around you, sink your person- 
ality so completely in his that you think 
his very thoughts, then you have the 
imagination which is sympathy. 

To use a homely illustration: Can you 
think how it would seem to a little, hard- 
working woman, the mother of five chil- 
dren, to have a bathtub with running 
water installed in her home after twelve 
tubless years? You, yourself, may have 
been born and brought up in a bathtub, 
so to speak. But can you see that family 
standing around that tub as the plumber 
finishes his work? Can you sense the 
ecstasy of that mother’s thoughts as she 
realizes there will be no more aching trips 
to and from the well, no more dragging of 
the heavy washtub into the middle of the 
kitchen or splashing of the floor? 

Can you hear her saying shyly, as the 
plumber begins picking up his tools, “Is 
it all connected? Will the water turn on 
now?" And the plumber’s “Let 'er go!" 

The children, you know, would all run 
pell-mell to the faucet with, * Let me turn 
17..." No!—me!" 

If that tub is to vou like Wordsworth's 
primrose by a river's brim, just a tub and 
nothing more, you are hopeless. But if— 
when the father grabs the youngsters, and 
says gruffly, “Here! Let Ma do it first!” 
—if you can sense the accumulation of 
unspoken wishes, of dumb, unuttered 
desires that in all these years of heavy toil 
he might have been able to do more for Ma 
—then you have imaginative sympathy. 


HE second requisite is a good English 

foundation, and I have no quarrel with 
anyone as to how he may have obtained 
it: university, college, day school, night 
school, correspondence school, or the 
school of experience. You can get an 
M. A. degree from any of them: Master of 
Arts from some, Mental Acuteness from 
others. But a good English foundation 
from some source there must be. 

The third is a desire to write; a desire 
so keen that nothing will stand in your 
way. I have literally written those sixty 
stories, like the person who learned the 
seven languages, while the kettle boiled. 
The hand that rocked the cradle was often 
the left one, while the right was jotting 
down a sentence or two. I have had the 
first draft of many a story sprinkled 
liberally with good old sudsy dishwater. 

And if, by any chance, you think that 
because I was writing light and airy fic- 
tion, my:pie crust was not light, let me tell 
you that I am very humble concerning 
my stories, but quite chesty about my 
cooking. When I overhear a feminine 
voice at a woman's club picnic luncheon 
saying admiringly, * This must be Mrs. 
| Aldrich's cake!" I get a warm, swollen, 
| fluttery feeling under my fifth rib. 
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M. M. Sropklet 
Your Home 
Warmer in Winter 


When you build of Natco 
Hollow Tile, your home 
will be warmer in winter, 
cooler in summer, damp 
proof, vermin proof and 
hre safe. You will save 
money if you will inves- 
tigate Natco before, not 
after, you build. 


FOR STUCCO 


NATCO-HOLLOW: TILE 


FOR BRICK VENEER ‘© 


The new “Natco Homes” Book gives 
illustrations, floor plans and descrip- 
tions of some mighty attractive 
moderate priced homes that should 
be valuable to vou if you are think- 
ing of building. Write today. A post 
card will do. 


NATIONAL FIRE-PRGDFING 

* COMPANY: ; 
803 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nil 


$2.50 Offer 


= De subscription to Keith's 

y ERN TELAM, Magazine, all for $2.50. 
" for ovi 30 years kas 
Keith’s Magazine ity e" eraa oo 


and decorating homes—25c a copy on news-stands. Wath its 


: help and Keith's Plans you can get the moat distinctive, com- 


fortable and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 
Set of 8 plan books (260 plans) and Keith's for 12 months, $4.50 


Keith Corporation, 431 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MAKE YOUR OWN MONEY 


Easy, pleasant work, men or womon, whole or part time, 
selling attractive dress fabrics, corsets, hosiery, etc. 


Territory kept for you. You will enjoy this work. No 


money or experience needed. We supply samples and 
teach you how. Start a good income now. Write today. 


MUTUAL FABRIC CO, Dept. 645, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


BANKER 


l in spare ttractive 
sion, in whi there are great opportunities” Paie 
EDGAR G. ALCORN Preetdann ee 
American School of Banking, 4 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many newspaper art- 
Ista earning $30.00 to $200.00 
or more per week were train- 
ed by my course of personal 
Individual 'lessons by mail 
PICTURE CHARTS make 
original drawing easy to learn. 


Male 


3) 


= 

x 
Am 

Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 

6c in stamps for sample Pic- 

ture Chart, list of successful j 

students, examples of their x 

work and evidence of what 

YOU can accomplish. 


Please state your age. 


The Landon School 446 Vector Bc" ^" odo ite 


MERALITE 
Desk Top Daylight 


Your eyes need a light correct in quality 
as well as quantity. Daylight is the best 
for the eyes because Nature has made it 
perfect in quality and diffusion. Proper 
light means eye comfort and better work. 


The New Daylight Attachment converts 
ordinary electric light into soft eye-saving 
daylight and eliminates eye strain. 


Emeralites enhance the appearance of 
any office and are adopted as standard 
equipment by those who appreciate the 
importance of proper lighting. There 
is an Emeralite for every reading or 
writing need. 

Write for booklet illustrating 50 patterns 

and interesting story of "Electric" Daylight. 


For sale by office supply and electrical dealers. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
33 Warren St. New York 


Makers of lighting devices since 1874 


This illustrates the day 
light attachment which 
can be easily applied to 
any Emeralite and pro 
vides electric daylight 
on any desk 
Eyes are priceless, 
protect them. 


KIND TO THE EYES 


a 


at once. or the 


12 Enjoy your 1921 ''Ranger'* 
. Earn mon: 
ment H ts oftei 


expresa prepaid. 
elect bicycle and terms 
that suit—cash or easy payments. 

1 rns, wheels, parts and 


for big 
log and marvelous prices and terms 


Mead gee company. 


Becomea Nurse 


A most dignified and respected 
Y training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 
Founded on 19 years of success— 10,000 
Graduates $18 te $30 weekly. 
Invaluable the beginner 
or the practical nurse. Entire 
tuition earned in a few weeks. 
Two months’ trial of the course with 
money refunded if dissatisfied. 
Send for catalog and sample lesson pages. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursin 
375 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 


CORRESPONDENT 


revealed to you by Ad-Man Davison, the highest paid letter 
writer in the world. A 48-page free book tells: How letter 
writing gives you a new money-making power and puts 
swift success within your grasp! How to sell your services 
for more; how to make up the other man's mind; attract, 
interest. convince him; how letter writers quickly advance 
from clerk to executive and a bigger future. This 
book is absolutely free. Address Desk 120, 
= OPPORTUNITY PRESS 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 


FREE 


or 


Imagination, a good English founda- | 


tion, and a "desire-so-keen "—these are 
the three essentials; and no two of them 
will get you anywhere. I can illustrate 
by three persons, each of whom possessed 
two of the points. My mother had, to a 
wonderful degree, both imagination and 
the desire to write. But, like most of the 
pioneers, her schooling was meager, al- 
though she herself taught in the first little 
log school in the county. She has left 
dozens of manuscripts, faulty in construc- 
tion, but replete with human sympathy. 

Then there is a woman I know who 
possesses the first two essentials, but not 
the third. She has a university education, 
has traveled, and has all the finer qualities 
of imagination. But that little dynamo, 
the keen desire, stands uncharged, al- 
though for twenty years she has been say- 
ing that she has a great longing to write. 
Her excuses are something like these: 
This winter she has had no help in the 
kitchen; this year she has had to take 
Aunt Amanda into her household; this 
summer she has been to Yellowstone Park. 
Next fall she will begin to write. 

And the years ga-lide by. 

Now, I happen to know how she could 


have solved the help problem. I'm sure’ 


she could have written more than one 
story while Aunt Amanda was taking 
afternoon naps. And no little upstart Yel- 
lowstone geyser could have kept her from 
writing if her desire to do so had been as 
keen as she fondly dreamed it to be. 


ANOTHER friend of mine possesses the 
good education, and she really does 
write. Day after day she struggles with her 
stories and once in a while a third-class 
magazine surprises her by accepting one. 
The first-class ones send them back with 
monotonous regularity. j 
Some day I'm going to cut loose, like 
Tillie, and tell her what is the matter with 
them. She, herself, has not the right atti- 
tude toward life. She has not cultivated 
the imagination which is sympathy. Like 
me, she lives-in a little town; but she has 
nothing in common with it or with “ com- 
mon" things. She has written me more 
than one letter sympathizing with herself 
and with me because, on account of our 


respective husbands' very good businesses, 
| 


we are “tied down” to two such little 
towns. Like Tillie, she wants to stretch 
her soul! And she doesn’t know that she 
could get out in her yard and stretch it. 

No, my friend has not the attitùde that 
will bring her stories to life.: If there is 
anyone in the whole’wide world that ought 
to live in a “house by the side of the road 
and be a friend to man,” it is the person 
who aspires to be a writer. 

I talked with another friend not long 
ago about a magazine article which told of 
the lack of fiction whose scenes were laid 
in the Middle West. The article said the 
majority of settings were New York, the 
far South, the Southwest desert, Pacific 
coast country, or the Northwest. 

“The reason is plain enough,” said my 
friend. ‘There is no section of the 
country so lacking in sentiment as the 
Middle West. We just raise corn to feed 
more hogs to buy more land to raise more 
hogs. We're a community of statistics." 

Fiddicstatistics! Sentiment doesn’t lie 
in soil or climate or latitude or longitude. 
It lies in the hearts of people. Wherever 
there are folks who live and work and love 
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$95 an Hour! 

“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. Course 
has been worth $95 to me! My position, 
my $5,000 a year income, my home, my 
family’s happiness—I owe it all to my spare 


time training with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools!" 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or inereases in salary as the 
reward of spare time study. 

What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip by 
unimproved when you can easily make them 
mean so much? One hour a day spent with 
the I. C. S. will prepare you for the position 
you want in the work you like best. Yes, 
it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Mark 
and mail this coupon now! 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7459-B, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark x. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Eleetrie Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 


Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 


Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practiee Cartooning 
Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and Typist 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR Cert. Pub. Accountant 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architeetural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 
Mathematics 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
‘Teacher 

Common Sehool Subjects 
CIVIL SERVIC 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 
Navigation 
AGRICULTURE 


Spanish 

Freneh 
Poultry Raising Italian 
Name. 
Present 
Occupation. 


Street 
and No. 


State. 


City. : 
. Canadiana may send this coupon to 7-25-19 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Ca nada 
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Learn Photography 
ying positions in the best studios in the coupe 


25 cocsatully t 


years we have su: 
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> Dusting Time 
is an easy time for housekeepers 
who make their own Dustless Dust 
Cloths. They're make, 
economical, sanitary. this: 


to 
Do 
Apply a few drops of 3-in-One to 
a piece of cheesecloth or any soft 


easy 


cloth. Allow the oil to permeate 
thoroughly. Then dust all your 
fine furniture, piano, buffet, talking 
machine, mantels. 

Every particle of dust and lint, 
with its burden of dangerous germs, 
is picked up. Can then be shaken 
outdoors instead of being scattered 
about to be breathed or to settle 
somewhere else. 


E 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


has a multitude of daily uses in every well 
kept home—vour home. It's worth getting 
acquainted with. 


Sold at all good stores. East of the Rocky 

Mountain states, 15c, 30c and 6oc in 

bottles; also in 30c Handy Oil Cans 
Generous sample and Dic- 


FREE tionary of Uses. Save post- 


age by requesting these on a postal 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 EYW. Bdwy., N. Y. 
Ba 


FALSE TEETH 
Dr. Wernet’s 


Powder 
KEEPS THEM TIGHT 


If your false teeth trouble, consult your 
dentist. For instant aid use Dr. 
Relieves sore gums, sweetens the breath. At 
best Drug or Department Stores, 30c, 60c, 
$1.00 or write direct to 


Wernet Dental Mfg. Co. 113 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Wernet's. | 
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and die, whether they raise hogs in Iowa 


or oranges in California or the sails of a | 


pleasure boat at Palm Beach, there is the 
stuff of which stories are made. 


I am glad I am contented in my Mid- | 


West, hog-raising, corn-bearing, small- 
town environment. I am glad I like com- 
mon folks and wild flowers and hash and 


babies, as well as Browning and Chopin | 


and Shakespeare and Corot. My husband | 


once had a note from a foreign-born 
farmer who wrote, "We want you and 
your family to come out to our place to 
spend Sunday. My woman has met your 
woman, and she says she's just as common 
as anything." I liked that. 

I do not believe that the people of my 
community ever think of me first as a 
writer. If you were to get off at our 
*" dee-po," and ask for "the writer who 
lives here," I can imagine our local Hod 
Beeson scratching his head and trying to 
hgure out whether you meant the corre- 
spondent for the state paper, or the editor 
of the * Leader-Echo," or me. I am glad 
I am frst of all a wife, mother, friend, and 
neighbor. 

I have a little creed pinned above my 
desk, and 1 hope never to wander away 
from its teachings. Dr. J. Berg Esenwein 
wrote it: 


Out of the heart are the issues of literature. 
The writer who interprets life with sympathy 
and understanding sees, fecls, and thinks with 
his heart. And so, too, they who read him 
aright must be heart-minded and not merely 
head-minded. 


How is your imagination? Is it strong 
enough, vital enough, to merge into sym- 


pathy so that you can see life from an- 


D her s standpoint? Whatever you aspire 
to be, is not this trait worth cultivating? 

And what sort of excuse are you making 
for not doing the particular something you 
have been saying, for, lo! these many 
months or years, you wanted to do? Right 
now, start that story, or clean the kitchen 
clock, or write that letter to your old Sun- 
day-school teacher. 

As for me, I am going to shut my desk 


now and set out that asparagus bed! .. . | 


Still, come to think about it, I would have | 


to walk two blocks to get the roots—and 
it looks a little like rain—and I haven't 
looked over to-day's paper—and, well, I 
guess I'll wait till to-morrow. 

And the years ga-lide by. 


Frank Tinney's Job 
Is to Make 
People Laugh 


(Continued from page 34) 


Hiddeninaniche!! Hiddeninaniche!!" he 
shouts, waving his arms and getting red 
in the face. 

“By this timethe audience is laughing be- 
cause the repetition of the sounds is funny 
in itself. I look more and more puzzled as 
he keeps on shouting ‘Hiddeninaniche!’ 

“Then, when I can make myself heard, 


| and I say: 2 1 

“Oh, well! Never mind his name! Go 
| on with your story!’ 

! “And, at that, the audience roars. 


I apparently give the thing up as hopeless 


IKE every piece 

of worthy work- 

manship Sim- 
mons Chains bear the 
signature of their maker. 
Only on watch chains of 
genuine beauty and last- 
ing style do you find the 
Simmons name. Their 
fine design and flawless 
finish match the excel- 


lence of the costliest 
watch. 


R. F. Simmons Company 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


SIMMONS 
CHAINS 


At Home By Mail 


Attractive positions open for men 
and boys. Salaries up to $3500 a year. Begin- 
ners paid $125 a month plus room and board, 
which means more than $200 at the start. . One 
of our recent graduates is getting $6, 000 a year. 
Opportunity to travel or locate in land radio 
offices. We train you by mail in a short time— 
some have completed the course in 10 weeks. 
No previous ex perience necessary. a correspond- 
ence radio school in America. Our new automatic 
WIRELESS INSTRUMENT, “THE NATRO. 

R,” FURNISHED EVERY STUDENT. 
3 BOOK, “Wireless, the Oppor- 


tunity of Today. w 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 457, Washington, D. C. 


For Diabetics 


From famous HEPCO Flour. High 
per cent of fats and uiae 
a trace of starch. 

Ten 2c stamps will bring -pound sample 
—enough for a heaping plate of muffins or 
gems. Address 

Waukesha Health Products, ce 

103 Spring Drive, Waukesha, Wi 
Ask Your Doctor 


Old-Time Drudgery 
New-Day Efficiency 


with a Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper 
O dust clouds. No tired arms and back. 


No wear and tear on rugs and carpets. 
Light, smooth-running, easy to clean—a 
Bissell's makes the daily sweeping a quick, 

easant task. Means a cleaner, brighter, 

ealthier home.  Bissell's Carpet Sweeper, 
with famous ‘‘Cyco” Ball Bearings, for the 
price of four or five brooms. 


BISSELUS 


SWEEPERS 


For the more general cleaning— Bissell's 
New Lightweight Vacuum Sweeper. More 
suction than any other non-electric, and more than 
some electrics, at a quarter of their cost. 


Every home needs both. 
Let your dealer show you a Bissell's. 
Send for Pow list and booklet—‘‘Sweeping 


Facts and Fallacies.” 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
262 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Made in Canada, too 


Put your Sweeping Reliance on a Bissell’s Appliance 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 


directions. Thousands have done so. No drug», no 
bigexpense andquick resulta, Send forlatest catalox 
Hints—all free. 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 47,- 215 MW. Michigan Bivd., Chicage, Minois 


(A Branch of Susanna Cocrofts Work) 
L A STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


This is the only law school in the U. S. which conducts 
a standard resident school and gives its. students identi- 
cally the same instruction by mail. We are legally qualified 
and authorized to confer the Degree of Bachelor of Laws 
—LL.B.— by correspondence. ver 450 lectures delivered 
in classrooms and expecially revised for our students by 
a large corps of prominent, practicing lawyers. Our Law 
Librery consists of 24 volumes (bound Into 12 books) of 
Students" Standard Text Books, prepared at an enormous 
cost exclusively for the use of our students by one of the 

est and most reliable law book publishers in America. 
Written guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
amination. $60.00 course in Oratory and Public Speak- 

given free. Thousands of successful . Only 
school of its kind in America. Established in 1910. Write 
today for Illustrated Catalog which will give you the 
Facte—the Proof—the Evidence. 
Hamilton College of Law, 500 Morton Bidg., Chicago 


! 


| the program. 


“That’s the difference between using an 
easy trick and taking the raw material in 
that trick, working it up into something, 
and finding the right place to show it off. 

"[t's easier to get to the top than it 
is to stay there when you are there," he 
went on. "You can get to the top in al- 
most any line of work if you concentrate 
on it. I know because I’ve proved it. 

“Irs a fact, though, that the first thing 
I did was the very one I'm doing now— 


making people laugh. The difference is | 


that I want to make 'em laugh now, and I 
didn't then. 

“That was back in Philadelphia when 
I was four years old. I was one of a bunch 
of children who sang ‘Comin’ Through 
the Rye’ at a church entertainment. 
When we came to the part about ‘If a 
body kiss a body, need a body cry, we were 
to cover our faces coyly with our hands.” 


HERE Tinney got up and acted the 
whole story. 

“Naturally,” he explained, “we were to 
take our hands down when we got past 
that line; and all the other children did. 


But I had been so scared that when I got | 


my face covered un I felt as good as an 
ostrich with its head in the sand. 
children next to me tried to pull my hands 
down, but I hung onto my face as if I was 
afraid I’d lose it. The more I hung on, the 
funnier I looked. And that was the first 
time I ever got a laugh from an audience. 

"[ must have been cured of my stage 
fright pretty soon, though, for during the 
next year or two I became such a hardened 
performer at similar entertainments that 
my father took me to the manager of the 
Bijou Theatre in Philadelphia and sug- 
gested that ‘Baby Tinney’ be added to 
When I had shown off my 
little stunts, the manager said: 

“Well, PI give him a trial at forty dol- 
lars.’ 

“My father was a child himself, as far 
as the theatre was concerned, so he didn’t 


know whether this meant forty dollars a | 


week, a month, or for life. Being an Irish- 
man, however, he was willing to take a 
chance, and he accepted without question. 

“The theatre was a vaudeville one, 
where the headliners did two performances 
a day and the others filled in with three a 
day. I started as a three-a-day. 

"My mother used to go with me to the 
theatre. So long as there was a gambling 
chance of my being worth forty dollars a 
week, they naturally didn't want to risk 
losing me. But they never found out 
about the forty; for the day before the 
week was up, the manager told my mother 
that I would appear only twice a day the 
following week. 

"He didn’t explain that this put me 
among the headliners, where I would do 
less work and get just as much salary. He 
thought my mother understood that. 
But it was a good thought gone wrong. 
She didn’t understand, and when she 
passed the news to my father that night, 
he pushed out his chest and—of course, if 
he'd known he was going to be quoted in 

rint some day he'd have put it more po- 
Titels but he didn't know that, so he said: 

**Damn it! If my boy isn't good enough 
to do three a day, he sha'n't do two a day!’ 

“And I didn’t. He wouldn't let me go 
back. I went to school instead and de- 
voted my budding talents to playing 
the clubs. ‘Playing the clubs’ meant that 


The | 


HELEN’S THIR 
RAISE 


| “Of all things . . . another raise!" cried Helen, as 
she tore open her bulging pay envelope. And she 
could hardly wait to break the joyous news to Mother 
and Dad that evening. 

How would you like to get three salary raises in less 

than a year—and not have to ask for a single one of 
them, either? Wouldn't you be glad you made those 
spare moments count in your favor? 
! The choicest private office and supervisory positions 
i everywhere are being filled by “NEW WAY” experts. 
Why? Because modern business men are quick to 
discover and reward REAL MERIT. 

Merely to be good in shorthand does not bring rapid 
promotion these days. The “acid test” of capacity is 
the rapid and accurate transcribing. 

Right here is where “NEW WAY” training solves 
the problem. For when the “NEW WAY” expert sits 
down to the machine, she fairly “eats work alive,” 
and is always ready for MORE dictation or manu- 
script. 

Such efficiency is possible only when the hands are 
specially trained so that each finger flies to its position 
automatically with perfect muscle control. 

You can be a “NEW WAY” expert—and learn at 
home, with no interference with work or recreation. 
Just TEN EASY LESSONS—and you_ write 80 to 
100 words a minute with greatest case. Think what it 
means to be able to write line after line of transerip- 
tion as easily as a finished musician plays a masterful 
classic! 

Find out today what “NEW WAY” training is do- 
ing for hundreds of stenographers and typists in all 
lines of business—everywhere. It costs but the price 
of a posteard or postage stamp to get the new FREE 
bcok on TYPEWRITING and PROMOTION. * 

Send the coupon or a postcard. A brighter future 
is before you, and the book points the way. 


|| ZETU LLOSS SCHOOL 


2402 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


BIG SALARY COUPON 
Send me the FREE TYPEWRITING BOOK 
and tell me how I can quickly increase my pay. 


Name .. 


| Street 


City tate: sse 


A great number of big business men owe 

their success to law training. Follow their 

example. Send for our FREE BOOK to-day. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. L-21, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Resan Rolling ` 
Bath Tub nezter 
Full size white enamel tub, nickeled 
12-gal. tank. Cle 


ip in space 3 ft. 
square. On caste! 


roll it anywhere. 
Heater attachment for kerosene 


gasolene or gas. Water heats quickly, 
waste drains through hose attach- 

ed to temporary or permanent 

outlet. Simple. Guaranteed. 

Write for catalog and price. 


Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
201 Rowe Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ask about 
Ro-San Indoor 
Closets and Washz Jg 
stands. No 
Plumbing Required. 
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Because of their accuracy in tone production and a quality of 
workmanship that enables the instrument to withstand the 
strain of everyday use 


RismANT a 


are the choice of the leading Professionals of America. 
The illustrations on the right show a few of the many 
prominent ones who use Buescher True-Tone Band and 
Orchestra Instruments. 
A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone opens the way for 
~ you to double your income, double your opportunities, 
and double your popularity and pleasure. 1t is easy for 
the beginner—you can learn to play the scale in one hour's practice 
and take your place in the band within 90 days. Practice is a pleasure 
rather than an effort. A clarinet player can make the change almost 
at once. 


Buescher is the oldest maker of Saxophones and makes more of 
these instruments than the combined products of all other manufacturers. 


Get This Free Saxophone Book 


It tells you what each Saxophone is best adapted for, when to use 
singly, in quartettes, sextettes, octettes, or in regular band or full 
Saxophone Band Tells how to transpose for cello parts in orchestra, 
and familiarizes you with many facts vou would like to know, whether 
you are a beginner, amateur or professional. It illustrates and de- 
scribes the virtues of each model of the Saxophone Family from Bb to 
Eb Soprano Saxophone to Contra Bass. Ask for your copy 


| The Buescher-Grand Cornet 


With all its wonderful volume, the Buescher-Grand Cornef is ex- 
ceptionally easy to blow, requiring so little exertion to start the tones, 
or to keep them sounding that jumps of thirds. fifths, or octaves can 
be taken without the slightest stopping or breaking or 
spacing between the tones. Its “Split-No-Tone” Bell is 
an exclusive and patented feature 


The Buescher-Grand Trombone 


enables you to do bigger things musically. Possesses 
an unrivaled smoothness and velvety ease in the slides 
and perfect balance. 


Free TrialI—Easy Payments 


You can order any Buescher instrument without 
paying one cent in advance, and try it six days in your 
own home, without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, 
pay for it on easy payments to suit your convenience 
Ask us to send you names of users in your locality 
Mention the instrument interested in and a complete 
catalog will be muiled free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Makers of Everything in Band & Orchestra Instruments 
1118 Buescher Block : Elkhart, Indiana 


os “ENON GS GLEN 


Fasy fo Pl 


esstonals | 


True-Tone Saxophones 


ay-Fasy to Pay 


che Chore of — 


JOHN GUREWICH 
Sousa'? noted sexopbone 
poloist and composer. N. Y 


F. R. PIERNO 
Formerly with St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES FRY k^ 
Noted band director, Fry's f 
Celebrated Band, Phila. D 

ceo A 


| I was an ‘entertainer’ at club dinners, 
| banquets, and that sortof thing. When my 


brother, who was five years younger than I 
was, grew old enough, we did this together. 

"But I never missed a day of school; 
and, in addition, I had to get up early in 
the morning to practice my music lessons, 
too. It seemed as if my father never got 
within hearing of a musical instrument 


' that he didn't run home and make me 


start to learn to'play it. If I had enough 
hands and mouths, I could be a whole or- 
chestra to-day. 

“When it came to directing what I was 
to do, my father was right on the job. I 
was about seventeen when he announced 
that I was to learn to be a printer. That 
sounded all right; but after doing a little 
investigating 1 found that I would have 
to work as an apprentice for three or four 
years and then begin at eighteen or twenty 
dollars a week. 

“I had been going down to the coast re- 
sorts near Philadelphia, and knew I could 
get a job there as a lifeguard at twenty- 
hve dollars a week. So I managed to duck 
the printing game and became a lifeguard. 


"[NSTEAD of giving me a new uniform 
they presented me with a left-over one, 
from which the previous owner had neg- 
lected to remove a medal he had won for 
bravery. That medal was the easiest 
thing I ever got—and the hardest to live 
up to! I never knew how the real owner 
won it; but I'll bet he didn't work as hard 
for it as I did. The way I slaved, telling 
folks how I earned it—and trying to re- 
member not to tell a different story to the 


' same people—was no joke. Somehow, I’ve 


never had any taste for medals since then. 

"Maybe it was this job of being a life- 
guard that gave my father his next idea. 
A lifeguard is supposed to save life. Sois 


, a doctor. Anyhow, my father decided to 


| switch me to the study of medicine. 


“That sounded pretty good to me, too; 
until I found that it took even longer to 
learn to be a doctor than it did to be a 
printer, and that, when you had learned, 
you didn’t begin at eighteen dollars a 
week—you began at nothing a week. 

“T thought that over for a while, and 
then I said that I’d probably die myself, 
of starvation, before la get the chance to 
keep anybody else from dying; and I 
asked my father to pick out a better fu- 
ture, or at least a longer one, for me. 

"He was a wonder, my father. All he 
had to do was to look right next door to 
the doctor job, and there was another per- 
fectly good idea. Why not make an 
undertaker of me? My uncle, Martin 
McCann, was in the undertaking business 


‘in Philadelphia, and he needed a bright 


young man to learn embalming. I was a 


_ —well, I was a young man, anyway. And 


when they consulted me I decided it was 
better to undertake other people's funerals 
than something that probably would lead 
to my own. 

“If I do say it myself, I should have got 
a medal as an embalmer. I made such a 
success at it that I soon became the cor- 
oner's assistant. I used to embalm in the 
afternoon and play the clubs, at night. 
So I didn't lack for variety, anyway. 

"After a while, I gave up embalming 
and joined one of the city fire companies. 
Inside of a few niotichsT wa driving the 
truck, a position usually reached only 
after long service. 
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“It’s just as I said before: all you need 
to do is to concentrate on your job. I 
didn't yearn to be a fireman, but just did 
my darndest. So long as most people don't 
feel that way about their work it Is easy 
for the fellow who does do his darndest to 
get to the top. 

"| did other things besides being an 
undertaker and a fireman; but on the side 
I kept playing the clubs with my brother 
Joe. Then he decided he wanted to be a 
priest, so that left me alone. 

qon about that time, Barlow's Min- 


strels advertised for musicians; and as I | 


could play anything from a bass drum to 
the bagpipes, I applied, and was taken on 
as a cornet player. Everybody had to 


*double'—do two lines of work—so the | 


manager asked me at rehearsal if I had 
anything to offer. 

*“Well—did 1? That was a cinch, I 
thought, and up onto the stage I pranced 
and tried to get off what I’d been doing at 
the clubs. Gee, how they guyed me! 
They said my jokes were old, and that I 
was no good. I could see for myself that 
I was rotten, but I explained that it was 
because I didn't have my brother to work 
with. I needed someone to ask me ques- 
tions, somebody I could talk to. 

“All right! said the orchestra leader. 
‘Tl do it.’ 

“CO I went down to the footlights and 
tried to tell him what to do. 
Now you ask me so-and-so,’ I said. 
‘Go on now. Ask me!’ . 

"Just to guy me—though I didn't 
know it then—he would get the question 
all wrong, and I'd say: 

“‘No! That ain't right! Say it the 
way I told you. Now—go on—ask me. 
Say, “Did you hear about the man—" 
You say it! *Did you hear about the 
man—" Goon! Ask me!’ 

“Well, before long, everybody was sim- 

ly having fits, the thing was so funny. 
f was telling the leader what to ask me, 
and trying to prompt him, and he was say- 
ing it wrong and getting me all balled up. 

“Suddenly it came over me that this 
was funnier than the thing 1 had been try- 
ing to do. Because this was genuine. It 
wasn’t invented to make people laugh. 
It actually happened and they did laugh. 
If those old-timers would laugh at it, 
other people would laugh, too. 

“That was the origin of the act which I 
began to use from that very day. It was 
a success from the start. 

“I started as a black-face comedian, 
just as a good many others do. It's 
another case of taking something that 
is an easy trick. 
funny. They look funny and they sound 
funny. A black-face make-up, with an 
enormous mouth turned up at the corners 
in a huge smile, sets people to smiling as 
soon as they see it. And that's a big ad- 
vantage. 

"A Macka make-up does the same 
trick. But it has its disadvantages, too. 
It is like a mask. It hides the real lines of 
the face. You can’t show any change of 
expression except by working the mouth 
and rolling the eyes. The audience has 
no idea what the comedian really looks 
like. Itis harder to be funny in white-face; 
but it is worth working for. I've almost 
entirely dropped black-face make-up, and 
I find [’ve got almost a new jobas a result. 

“To do the best kind of comedy work 


“ee 


Wanted 


Are You the Man? 


How many men who come into the office 
with the crowd realize that the heads of 
the business are keenly watching for men 
they can advance? 

Men are pushed ahead for what they 
know. They get only as far as their brains 
can carry them and the demand today is 
for specialized ability. 

A man satisfied to be only a bookkeeper 
will stay on a bookkeeper's pay. 

The man who will train in Higher Ac- 
counting can rise to a high salaried po- 
sition or earn big fees as a consulting 
expert, for the opportunities for Higher 
Accountants today are practically unlimit- 
ed. The expert whocan analyze a business, 
Show its costs, profits and losses in abso- 
lutely accurate figures, who can systema- 
tize and organize for efficient operation can 
name his own salary. 

From $3,000 to $10,000 a year or more 
is known to be earned by experts in this 
profession. 


Train By Mail Under the 
LaSalle Problem Method 


The LaSalle experts will give you a thoro 
training in all phases of Higher Account- 
ing work and you can train while holding 
your present position. You get this instruc- 
tion by mail under the direct supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., 
former Comptroller and Instructor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Director of the Illinois So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants, and 
ofthe National Association of Cost Account- 
ants, assisted by a staff of Certified Public 
Accountants, including members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 

You will learn from these experts the 
underlying principles and practice of mod- 
ern Business Analysis and Organization, 


ment, Income Tax work, etc. LaSalle ac- 
countancy training will train m to pass 
the C. P. A. examinations, to hold an ex- 
ecutive position or to enter into business 
for yourself as an Expert Consulting Ac- 
countant. 

The LaSalle Problem Method parallels 
actual business practice. You work out the 
accounting problems which arise every day 
in the work of Auditors, Cost Accountants 
and experts with large organizations. You 
deal in facts and conditions, not in theories. 
You are made familiar with the work you 
would do at the desk of the Higher Ac- 
countant. 

And—after you have finished your train- 
ing in these subjects you are privileged to 
take, without additional cost, any of the 
LaSalle Elective Courses specializing in 
the accounting practice of Public Service 
Corporations, Educational Institutions, Iron 
and Steel Companies, Insurance, Trans- 
portation, or any other particular industry. 


These Men Have Profited— 
Why Not You? 

Every month there are received from 
LaSalle men hundreds of reports like these: 

“I was a bookkeeper in a bank. Am now with a 
large firm of Certified Public Accountants. Salary 
increased 300 per cent."—H. C. H. 

“Increased my salary 320 per cent within eleven 
months."—W. R. 

"I am now auditor of this company. Salary has 
been increased 600 per cent, all as a result of your 
training."—G. W. A. 

"Was receiving an ordinary bookkeeper's salary. 
I am a a director and secretary of the company.” 

“I am now a Certified Public Accountant. My 
samnings. have increased more than 200 per cent."— 


` Send the Coupon 


Just your request and we will send you 
full particulars explaining the LaSalle "Problem 
Method" of home training in Higher Accountancy 


Darkies are naturally | 


: ws ^ : and also a copy of the famous book, “Ten Years’ 
Accounting, Auditing, Cost Accounting, Promotion in One," It takes but a minute to 
Commercial Law and Financial Manage- mark and mail the coupon. Do it NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.233-HR Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I 
have marked with an X below. Also a copy of your book, "Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One," all without obligation to me. 


O Higher Accountancy { Training for positions as Auditors,Comptrollers,Cer- 


tified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the world, 
training for every important business need. 
O Business Administration 
D Business Letter Writing 
D Commercial Law 
D Banking and Finance 
O Personnel and Employment 

Management 


It offers™ 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 
O Traffic Management—Foreign O Law—Bar, LL. B. Degree 
and Domestic O Commercial Spanish 
O Modern Foremanship D Effective Speaking 
D Industria] Management Effi- D Business English 
ciency D Coaching for C. P. A. and 
D Bookkeeping Institute Examinations 


Náme.... uu uota LE Ec cedet PPN ITALO ESEE 


Present Position... 0... 


The Velodrome at 
Newark, New Jersey 


Spencer Wins 


The American Magazine 


Eu ANU TMM ETT TR lid 


ART SPENCER, winner of the American Pro- 
fessional Sprint Championship Series of 1920 
(also 1917) and the $1 Grand Prize of Newark 


American Championship on a Dayton 


Pitted against the world’s best, Art Spencer and his Dayton Bicycle 
came triumphantly through the long grueling test at Newark, N J. 
— both man and machine singled out as worthy of absolute leader- 
ship through sheer demonstrated merit. 


Spencer's skill, pluck and endurance counted heavily in the great 
victory. But in his Dayton he had a smooth-running, fast-flying 
mount—backed by the sturdy Dayton construction that assures 


maximum speed with unfailing dependability. Ride the 
bike that the American Champión rides. (| Write to- 
day for new 1921 catalog No. 46. It containsa full page 
portrait of Champion Art Spencer in his racing togs. 


Dayton Bicycles 


Pe M —————————9 
Cycle Division, THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO, Dayton, Ohio 
praeit —ÓÉÓÉÉrÓ 


10c to 25c a Day Pays 
for the Symphonola 


Beautiful models in genuine Oak, Walnut, Mahogany— 

handsomely finished. Compare tone, construction, price, 
terms, with other higher 
priced phonographs. See 
the saving 


Over 2 Years' Time 
For the beautiful Períod Model 
here shown. 18 mos.-2 yrs. on 
othe ular models. Conven- 
ient thly payments. Enjoy 
your Symphonola while paying. 


Plays All Records 
Using steel needles, as Sym- 
phonola, Victor, Columbia, 
smerson, without expensive 
extra attachments. Pathe or 
Edison Records played with 
sapphire or diamond point 
needles. 


Records 7 0c Postpaid 
Symphonola Records playable 
on any phonograph. Contain 
best of music. Get our latest 
Record list and save money. 


Beautiful Book FREE 
Illustrates Sympbonolas in nat- 


ural colors, Full details, prices 
terms construction. A postal 


uickly brings it. | Get your 
copy NoW-It's FREE. 


E Larkin Co., Inc. Beso. N^ Y. 


Buffalo, 


| 
| 
| 


ABLAC 


Face PowpeR E 
When you ask your druggist for Lablache, 
why is it he seldom offers you a substitute? 
Because he knows there is no better face 
powder, and that the 

class of women who 

are satis- 


use it 
fied—it's so nat- 
ural. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
erous. Flesh, White, 
ink or Cream, 75c. 

a box of druggists or 

by mail. Over two 

million boxes sold 
annually. Send roc. 
for a sample boz. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

Pren 


ch Perfumers, Dept. 114 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. - 


| you must appeal to yonr audience in three 


ways: you must look funny, sound funny, 
and give them something to think about. 

“Looking funny is the easiest of all. 
Almost every comedian has some trick of 
dressing that becomes a kind of trade- 
mark with him. Because I began as a 
black-face actor, I’ve always worn a huge 
pair of disreputable old shoes in which I 
have to shuffle around! 

“But these tricks of dressing—big 
shoes, tight pants, or very loose ones, little 
hats, long coat tails, and so on—are easy. 
It is alot harder to sound funny than it is 
to look funny. 

“There are two ways of sounding fun- 
ny: by means of the voice itself and by 
little tricks of speaking. The comedian 
with a peculiar voice has a natural advan- 
tage. You are inclined to think that any- 
thing he says must be funny, just because 
it sounds different. 

“My voice isn't really funny, but it's 
big. When I talk, the people in the back 
row don't have to ask each other, *What 
did he say? And the way I hesitate and 
half stammer isn't put on. I do it natu- 
rally. Always have done it. If I had tried 
to break myself of it, I'd have killed the 
goose that could lay a golden egg for me. 


"PHAN, by the way, suggests an impor- 
tantthing. You people inthe audience 
want the comedian to be a goose. I mean 
that you don’t want him to seem as smart 
as you are. You want to laugh at him. 

“Te is.this instinct of people, to laugh 
at some poor gink, that the comedian sat- 
isfies when he appears to bea goose. Re- 
member how the orchestra leader made 
me look like a fool and so set the company 
roaring at my discomfiture? That’s the 
secret of it. Don’t try to show how smart 
you are. You can pretend that you think 
you’re smart; but even then you must let 
the audience’ laugh at you because you 
think you're clever when you're not. 

“And you must always let the audience 
show how smart i£ is. Let them supply 
the point of your joke—after you’ve made 
it so plain that they can’t miss it. Take 
the case of the ‘hiddeninaniche’ joke. Sup- 
pose I had said to the excited Frenchman: 

“Oh! I understand you now. I 
thought you were talking about a man 
whose name was “Hiddeninaniche.” I see 
what you mean.’ 

“Instead, I pretend that I don’t see 
what he means. I simply say: ‘Oh, well! 
Never mind his name.” 

“T let the audience supply the explana- 
tion. The joke is still on me. I’m a poor 
fool'that can't see through something that 
is perfectly plain to the audience. 

“Take the joke I've used about Long 
Beach. And that, by the way, is an ex- 
ample of a joke that has to have not only 
the right setting in stage conversation, 
but also cannot be used with every audi- 
ence. It was in connection with talk 
about the League of Nations. I'm telling 
what the League will do and I say: 

* *They?ll give Ireland back to the Irish, 
and Palestine back to the Jews—and the 
Jews will give Long Beach back to Amer- 
ica!’ 

“That got a howl from a New York 
audience, where everybody knows that 
Long Beach is a summer resort entirely 

pulated with Jews. But if I used it in 

oston or Chicago, the audience would 
have to guess what it was all about. 
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"Audiences are intensely interesting. ! 
I’ve studied them for years, and l've | 
learned at least a few concrete things | 
about them. For instance, audiences of | 
the same kind will give you the same 
come-back, whether they are in New 
York, or Philadelphia, or Chicago, or any- 
where else. By ‘the same kind’ I mean | 
audiences composed of the same kind, or | 
class, of people. | 

"Now I've heard actors complain of 
matinée crowds and say that women aren't 
responsive. I find them just the opposite. | 

“But I always modify my performances 
for a matinée crowd. Women laugh over 
little things more than men do. Where | 
say ‘Ain’t you’ only once at night, I say it 
two or three times in the afternoon. The 
women like it. Don’t ask me why. All I 
know is that they do. 

“They don’t like rough jokes, as the 
men do. That is, they don’t like to laugh 
at that sort of thing in public. Men 
don’t mind it. The most successful joke 1 | 
cver used was the one about Theda Bara, 
the movie vamp. Both the men and the 
women laughed at that one. 

“I say to another actor: ‘I’m goin’ to | 
the movies to-night.’ 

‘Is that so?’ he says. ‘What you goin’ 
to see?” 

“*Theda Bara,’ I say. 

"*Oh, yes!’ he says. ‘I always go to 
see her. She’s the girl that's always 
fightin’ for her honor; ain’t she?’ 

“Yes, she's always fightin’ for her 
honor.’ 

**And she always succeeds in keepin’ 
it, don’t she?’ he says. 

“*Ve-es,’ I say. *‘But—I haven't quit 
hopin’—yet.’ 

"Anybody can laugh at that joke. It’s 
just kind of funny—not coarse or bad. 
And it is another example of making my- 
self seem ‘the poor gink’ who isn’t as 
smart as the audience 1s. 


qi a queer game—trying to find out 
what people willlaugh at. I'vehad what 
seemed like perfectly good jokes that I've 
tried over and over again, in a different 
connection each time, before I’ve found a 
place where they would succeed. For in- | 
stance, wouldn't you think people would | 

| 


laugh if I said to somebody who'd been 
talking my head off: ‘Oh, get a violin and | 
give your chin a rest? That's just as fun- į 
ny as lots of things people laugh at. But 
I've tried it repeatedly, and it has just |; 
died on my hands. ‘lhe only trouble is 
that I haven't found the right place for it. | 

* As a rule, people don't laugh at jokes 
on themselves. Chicago will like jokes on 
New York, but they don't want you to 
guy their town. That's human nature, 
too. People think that it's easy to make 
a fat man laugh. Well—a fat man can't ' 
run and he can’t fight; so maybe he | 
laughs sometimes because he thinks it’s | 
the safest thing to do. But if I had an 
audience of fat folks I wouldn’t pick out 
jokes that hit them. 

“One exception to this rule is the Jews. 
They will laugh harder than anybody else 
at jokes on the Jews. Maybe that’s the 
test of one’s sense of humor—to be able 
to laugh at a jokeon one’s self. Anyhow, | 
the Jews are a very responsive audience | 
from the comedian’s point of view. For 
that matter they all are—if you just give | 
'em what they like. Sounds simple, but | 
you bet it keeps me busy.” y 


Some Amazing Jumps 
To Bi? Earnings 


And The Secret That Does lt 


MAN who had never earned 
more than $60 a month sud- 
denly jumped his earnings to 

many times that amount. 

Another man whose income had 
been less than $1,000 a year, stepped 
to a position that brought him a five- 
figure income. 

Still another man had worked for 
years in a railway job at small pay, 
and then astonished everyone by tak- 
ing his place in the ranks of the big 
money makers. 

So quickly did these amazing trans- 
formations from small pay to big 
money take place that they appear 
incredible. Almost over 
night these men left be- 
hind them the drudgery of 
low pay, routine jobs for 
careers of fascinating 
work, independeuce and 
rich financial rewards. It 
seems as 1f nothing short 
of the magic of an Alad- 
din's lamp could bring 
such sudden good fortune. 

Perhaps you will say 


learn the secrets of Selling 
that their sudden jumps to 
big earnings date. 

You may think, as many 
do, that the highly-paid 
Stars in the field of Sales- 
manship are "born" to 
their calling — that the 
ability to sel? is a natural 
gift. Then you will be sur- 
prised to learn that the 
men whose earnings have 
been quoted had no special 
qualifications for Sales- 
manship. In fact, hun- 
dreds of cases could be 
cited of men who came 
from all walks of life, from 
all fields of work — men 
who had been clerks, book- 
keepers, mechanics, (armhands, etc., and 
who today are Star Salesmen, earning 


eevater incomes than they had ever hoped 
to attam. 


What Makes a $10,000 a 
Year Star Salesman? 


li you had told these men that such 
brilliant success awaited them in the field 
of Selling, they would have laughed at you 
—they would have told you that it was ak- 
surd to think of their becoming Salesmen, 
for they had never sold a dime's worth of 
goods in their lives! 

And so it would have been if it had noi 
been for the N. S. T. A. These letters 
stand for the National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association, an organization of top- 
notch Salesmen and Sales. Managers that 
has fitted hundreds of men for big Selling 


Earned $524 in two weeks 


“I had never earned 
more than $60 a month. 


Last week | cleared 
$306 and this weel 
$218. You have done 
wonders for me.” 
GEO. W. KEARNS, 
107 Park Place, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


that these men represent 


! those rare exceptions who 


seem destined to success— 
those favorites of fortune 
who every so often startle 
the average run of men with 


“After spending ten years in the 
railway mail service at salaries 
ranging from $900 to $1,600 a year, 
I decided it was necessary for me 
to make a change . . . You recom- 
mended me for a ition with my 
present firm... . My earnings dur- 
ing the past thirty days were more 
than $1,000." 

WARREN HARTLE, 


positions—has taken them from obscure 
places in the world and* made Star Sales- 
men of them—bhas made it amagingly easy 
for them to earn bigger money than they 
had ever dreamed possible. How? 
Listen, you men who Sell, and you 
men who had never had a day's. Sellin 
experience: There are certain fundamental 


their whirlwind rise to the top. 


But now comes the most 
amazing part of it all! 


What these men have 
done, hundreds of others 
have done, hundreds are 
doing today, and hundreds 
will do tomorrow. And you 
may be one of them! For 
now the same opportunity 
that put these men into 
the big money class is 
open to you! In the next 
five minutes you can take 
the same first step that 
brought to them such ex- 
traordinary success. 


The Secret of Earning 
Big Money 

What is the secret of 
this amazing quick success? What is the mys- 
terious force that can lift men out of the 
rut and suddenly place them in the ranks of 
the big money makers? 

There is really no mystery about it. It is 
simply a matter of cold business fact. The 
“secret” that the men mentioned above dis- 
covered that the big money is in the Selling end 
of business—and that any man can quickly 
become a Star Salesman. 

And it was from the day they decided to 


Am Earning $92 a week 


"After six months of 
success as a Traveling 
Salesman in a ition 
secured through your 
Employment Bureau, | 
am earning $92 a week.” 


P. W. BROEDEL, 


726 Benedict Ave., 
Woodhaven, N Y. 


4425 N. Robey St., Chicago. 


rules and principles of Selling that. every 
Star Salesmmn knows and uses. There is 
a way of doing everything that makes 
suceess easy and certain. There i8 a Scienc of Salesmanship. 
Once you know these fundamental rules and principles, 
you are qualified to take your plac: in the ranks of the Star 
Salssmen. And vou can learn the Secrets of Selling in your 
spare time at home—in the odd moments that vou now pass 
froitlesty. Tt vou are earning bes than $10,000 a year, 
then read the following carefully. : 


The Turning Point in Their Lives 


The success of the men quoted above—and the success of 
hundreds of others like them, proof of which can be had for 
the asking—dates (rom the day they mailed a coupon—a 
coupon just like the one shown at the bottom of this page. 
This coupon brought them, just as it will bring to you, an 
amazing story of the way to quick success in Salesmanship. 
Surely voi owe it to yourself to at least. exam the evr 
dence, All that is required is to mail the coupon without 
de It will bring vou, entirely free of cost, a fascinating 
Book on Salesmanship and the remarkable stories of the 
quick suceess of others, told in their own words. It will bring 
you convincing PROOF that vou can become a Star Sales- 
man, in your spare time at home, regardless of your past ex- 
perience or what vou are doing now. And you will see just 
how the Free Employment Service of the N.S. T. A. has helped 
others to splendid Selling positions and how it will do the 
same for you just as soon as you are qualified and ready. 

Mailing the coupon or writing may mean the turning 

aint in your life as it has in the lives of so many others. 
Why not do it now while this matter is before you? 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 23-B * CHICAGO, ILL. 


National Salesmen's Training Association, Dept. 23-B, Chicago, lll. 
Without obligation on my part, send me your Free Saleamanship 
Book and Free Proof that you can make me a Star Salesman. Alzo 
tell me how the N. S. T. A. Free Employment Service will help me 
fo a selling position and send list of business lines with openings for 
esmen. 


Na. eer petes 


Address cic Soest aoa 
City DE 


nme lik mee eoe 
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HE poor little fingers 
blistered and hurt terri- 
bly. Mother was wild—but 


big sister ran for the 


A ole CREAM 


entholalu 


Always made under this signature £ 


They bandaged thehand, crit ae 
ot Mentholatum. The pain soon 
stopped and the broken blisters were 
gently nealed in a few days. 


She -— 


Mentholatum is good for many little 
ills" —such as cuts, colds, tired feet, 
chaps, etc. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $I. 
The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 


How to get a Good Job 


FREE 124-Page BOOK 


This book will tell you how to land a real job with 
big money. It has done it for thousands of others. 
It will help you. It costs-you nothing. Send for it. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-21, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, "Its Cause and Cure." It tells how I 
cured myself afte ammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
4026 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis. 


OM [E WANTED IN 


BANKS 


Banks are employing hundreds of women ip every depart- 
ment of bank work, even up to cashier. me work is ideal 
I women—clean, pleasant, EX enial, with men's pa». 
earn by niail, Catalog free. EL RG “ALCORN . 

American ‘School of Banking, . 26 McLene Bidg., Colum! 


64 BREED Most Profitable chi 


ducks, turkeys å 
Choice pure-bred, hardy northe 
Fowls, eggs, incubators at low pric 
íca's great poultry farm, 28th ye 
for large valuable book and catalog. 


R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 906, Mankato, Minn. 


,PATENTS 


BOOKLET FRE) HIGHEST. REFERENCES 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED BEST RESULTS 
Send drawing or model for ee ppinstion and report as 

to patentability 
COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
Washington, D. C. 


Amer- 
Send 5c 


WATSON E. 
624 F Street 


o9NSHORTHAND 
IN ONE MONTH 


Wonderful, New, Easy, Scientific System. 
Boyd Syllabic, 100 to 150 ords a minute in 30 days guaranteed 
No “shading, "no “word-signs.” Dictation first week. Typewrit- 
ing Free. Send today for Catalog and Money-Back Guarantee. 


Chicago Home Study Schools, 511 Reaper Block, Chicago, lll. 


What I Think About | 


Marriage 
FIRST PRIZE 


Twenty Years of Happiness 


OME time after our marriage I be- 

gan to see qualities in my wife 

which I did not know she had, and 
to miss other qualities which I thought 
she possessed. With her woman's intui- 
tion she read my mind, and we both suf- 
fered a great deal. It came to such a point 
that I said to myself, “You have made a 
pretty mess of your life" We were ex- 
tremely unhappy. But all of that has 
changed. I love my wife with a deep and 
abiding love and, more than that, I like 
her through and through. I think it would 
be impossible for her to do anything which 
would be the least displeasing. More 
than twenty years have gone since I bc- 
gan to feel that way. 

What made the difference? Did my 
wife make any abrupt change? No. | 
think, if you would ask her, she could not 
tell when the change began nor why—we 
never discussed the old condition nor the 
new. Only this, for more than twenty 
years we have been serenely happy. 

One day, at the end of the old days, I 
took myself in hand and said: “This will 
not do, you are ruining her life and your 
own; you have married her for life.” 

And so I sat down and assayed the 
qualities of this girl I had married. On 
one side I mentally put the defects, rea! 
and fancied, and on the other I set the 
good qualities of mind and heart, and | 
was surprised at the number and sub- 
stantial nature of the latter. I felt some- 
thing like the farmer who wanted to sell 
his farm; but when he read over the cata- 
logue of its advantages as prepared by his 
agent, he looked up and said, “I guess | 
won't sell; this is exactly the kind of farm 
I have been looking for." 

When I had finished the inventory | 
said to myself, “You are a fool, and un- 
fair. You have taken her away from her 
father’s good home. She has abandoned 
everything for you. She has put her life 
in your hands, and because she has a per- 
sonality of her own and has some few de- 
fects which make her human, you would 
drive her further and further away. May- 
be, under a microscope, some defects 
might be found in your selfish self. Why 
not be good comrade enough to give her a 
square deal?” 

My mental attitude changed. That was 
all that was needed. D. J. E. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Push Aside the Unessentials— 
Hold Fast to the Good 


ARRIAGE is no more a failure than 
is Life. 

Unhappy marriages, though numerous, 
are exceptional. It is the out-of-the-ordi- 
nary which is noticeable, and only the 
unhappy marriages are reported. 


‘Send No Money n 


Ladies’ Solitaire— 
|| Examination Free, 
| 10 Months to Pay 


Examine Ring 
|| FIRST, then if 
you decide to 

eep ıt pay 
only $2.00. 
Buying di- 
|| rectassures 

| you the 

Rock Bot- 
tom Price. 
A perfectly cut blue- 
white Diamond in 
ladies' solid gold 
settingatonly $2.80 
a month! - 


|| Take Advantage 

| of this amazing offer 

today YOUR 
MONEY BACK if 

youare not satisfied. No Security—No Red Tape. 
A Postal Brings You the Greatest Diamond, 

| Watch and Jewelry Book Ever Published 


| Whether you order this ring or not, let us send [| 
| you this De Luxe Catalog FREE, containing de- || 
scriptions of rings, watches, diamonds and other 
articles of jewelry. | Everything sent on FREE 
EXAMINATION. Address Dept. 351- 


Capital $1,000,000. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


LW-:SWEET INC. 


1650-1660 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


€ Ru mmLUDTY GG HOME 1920, by L. W. Sweet, Inc. 


Ex 3 W AA g STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. po 
trained men win, 
s d 
pantie A 
nities now th: ‘are. 
pay to a leader. 
$3, 000 te to 918,08 000 a aly 
gu 


10 Months 
to pay 


y alde you, step by pn - — train at home 

urin spare time. lor e&numína- 

tion in any state. Mond xoci» accordi 
Guarantee Bond if dissa m sto 

conferred. Thousands CX wouccessf students en- 

rolled. Low cost, casy en ;volume 

Law Library, free if you enroll "now. gem our vlad 120 page 

“Law Guide’’ and ''Évidence'' books f Send for theth—now. 

Dept. 233-1 


LaSalle Extension University Chicago 
talogue on 


Wational College “Reaves: 
of Chiropractic 


(RESIDENTIAL) 
18 N. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 
ssed fac ilittes for a com- 


to our 
LL. B. 


RA A BUSINESS 


EN I E of your own and earn big 


annual income in professional fees, making and fitting a 
foot specialty to measure; readily learned by anyone at 
home in a few weeks; easy terms for training; openings 
everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. Nocapt- 
tal required or goods to buy, no agency or socie. 

Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, M. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
H BOQ QN 


686 Woolworth Bldg., | 
Tower Bulldia El cA» ERI 
Hobart Bldg., 582 NR $t.,San d 
Latest and best 144 


Poultry Boo pages, 215 beautiful pictures. 


hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHIC "KS. Tells how to choose 
fowls, egg, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 111, Clarinda, lowa 


PLANS F FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


All Styles. 150 Illustrations. Also copy of “The IM 
Egg Basket." These will surely pl r 
Inland Poultry Journal, Dept. 87, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Make Big Money 25i ins duc 


d hosiery direct 
from Mill to consumer. ence neces- 
sary. Write for sample outfit plan. 


Chicago Knitting Mills, Lock Box 149J, Chicago, Ill. 
BUY FLORIDA, Sexe. ame, Sour 


9 Carolina, North : 
Virginia productive farm lands. Mild climate. Pas- 
turage every month. One acre of peanuts equals 60 
bushels of corn for fattening hogs. Truckers and 
fruit-growers make $500 or more per acre. Good roads, 
schools, churches. Write— 


JESSE M. JONES 


General Development Agent, Seaboard Air Line 
Room 403, Royster Building; NORFOLK, VA. 


dn NEN ES CR DoS ect Sees 

Put the experience 
of 83 years 

into Your Garden. 


Y, Garden Book 
£ 1991 


l 2A Many thousands of gar- 
J^ | deners, both amateur 
dA and professional, have 

been helped to success 
by the practical knowledge contained in 


DREER'S GARDEN BOOK. 
DREER'S experience of 83 years in the 


selection and cultivation of what is best to 
grow will be found in convenient form in 
this large and complete book of Vegetables 
and Flowers. 

Plan now your garden for this year and let DREER'S 
GARDEN BOOK help you in the making of your plans. 


A copy of this book will be sent you if you 
mention this publication. Write today. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
dO ep eo ede m cvs er o enc on 


UE 
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Cni Doe enm eo eT Td 


Put your faith in S. & H.! 


On 1200 acres of trial and propagating 
grounds at Painesville we prove our 
stock before we sell. Good seeds, 
plants and trees are ready this sca- 
son, as for 66 previous years. 


Write tonight for your catalog. 


Storrs & Harrison Co. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 48 
Painesville, Ohio 


——<—<— 
VICK’ S.Sn GUIDE 
and Floral 

For 72 years the leading authority 
Now 9n Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 
1921 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better 
Ready thanever. Send for free copy today. 
JAMES VICK’S SON Rochester, N. Y. 
69 Stone Street The Flower City 


Trees — Plants — Vines 
in small or large lots at half agents’ 
prices. Catalog and Green's Fruit 


Book—FREE. Green’s Nursery Co., 
Box 36, Wall St, Rochester, N. Y. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 


Schoo! Course at home inside two years. Meets 
all requirements for entrance to college and the leading 


professions. This and thirty-six other practical courses 
are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for t TODAY. 


American School of Correspondence 
. M-21 CHICAGO, ILL. 


WAGNER 


FLOWERS 


FRE CATALOG 
to Garden Lovers 
Gives complete list of Wag- 


ner Roses, Hardy Flowers, 
Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees and 
B Evergreens. Tells you how 
to make your home sur- 
roundings beautiful. Ex- 
lains the mail service 
andacape Department 
Write today for catalog 234 
Wagner Park Nurseries, 
Box 34, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen - Landscape Gar- 
deners - Florists 


What I Think About Marriage 


_My twenty-year-old marriage is happy. 
Not absolutely, for the thing no more ex- 


| ists than the absolutely sunny day. 


We were young, of good education, po- 
sition, health, and ancestry. He worked 
a year to get me. I have been working 
twenty to keep him. 

We are raising seven children. All are 
taught the essential principles of truth, 
honesty, obedience, and self-control. 

There has been abundance of love, but 
little spoiling. ‘This was doubtless due to 
my husband’s early ultimatum: “If you 
are going to take all your time with the 
baby, I am going out." So I made my 
choice. We are comrades and friends. 

Many things I don’t tell him. Perhaps 
more he doesn’t tell me. I don't try to 
correct his faults, but to see his good. 

In marriage the unessentials must be 
pushed aside. 


He has his lodge and other pleasures. 
I find time for many activities, even to 
being a club president. 

I keep myself and the house as neat as 
possible with so many to work for, and so 
many little hands to scatter and tear up. 

To sum up the essentials: Give and 
take, remembering that we reap what 
we sow, and that success in marriage 
demands constant attention to detail, 
patience, and a persistent effort toward 


| development and toward the habit of 


happiness. N. C. 


THIRD PRIZE 


A Good Healthy Scrap Once 
in a While 


HAVE just emerged, pale but trium- 

phant, fron a financial discussion with 
my husband. Henry has also emerged. 
He is pale, too, but not so triumphant. 
Not by a jugful. 

Henry started it. 

“Azalea,” he said thoughtfully. “I 
think I can squeeze out another hundred 
this month and buy another French bond. 
Little old eight per cent looks good to 
your Uncle Henry 

I sewed another button on the Small 
Fry's rompers. ` 

“Henry,” I said sternly, “have you re- 
served enough of this month’s salary to 
buy your overcoat?” 

honky began to hedge. 

“Now, see here, Azalea,” he squirmed, 
“my old overcoat’s perfectly good yet.” 

“Yes,” I said bitterly, “perfectly good, 
‘except around the pockets and cuffs and 
collar, and a few ‘other little 
that. Henry, you look like old Mrs. Noah 
in that overcoat.” 


be darned if I do!" 
So that's how it started. In fact, that's 
the usual beginning of most of our finan- 


laces like | 


“I don't," said Henry indignantly; “PI | 


cial discussions. 
And that, in my opinion, is one reason 
why Henry and I, after seven years of it, 


It Club: we’re not too pious to fight! 


If you’re not enough interested in your 
husband to scrap with him once in a while, 
marriage must be a mighty stupid experi- 
ment. A good old-fashioned quarrel is as 
tonic as a cold plunge, and clears the air 
like a thundershower. L. N. 


still belong to the Married-and-glad-of- | 


| 
| 
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Burpee's Annual is the 
Leading American Seed 
Catalog. It fully de- 
scribes the Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds with a hundred 
the finest vegetables 
and flowers illustrated in 
the colors of nature. If 
you are interested in gar- 
dening, Burpee’s An- 
nual will be mailed to 
you free. Write for a 
copy today. 


————— — — — ar Herm ——————— 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee's Annual. 1 


CONAARD 


STAR 


BLOOM 


your möney back 


OSES = 


guess-work out « 
Conard Star Ros 
not only means 


on the plant. 
Our little book, ‘Success with Roses,'" is worth dollars. 


"rice to you, 10e. end for it. "Write also for our big free 
catalogue of over 200 varieties. 


ONARD x ROSES 
& Jones Co., Box 97, West Grove, Pa. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. A. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 
Backed by over 50 years’ experience. 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Ave- 
nue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


For 40 years, STOKES SEEDS || 
have been noted for reliability. || 
This quality is reflected in 
our catalog. It is truthful in |) 
mentioning weaknesses, con- || 
servative in praising points | 
of merit. The usual confusion 
of varietal names is avoided || 
by using the name given by || 
the introducer. The origin, [I| 
history, culture and use of || 
nearly every item is clearly 
stated. hi 

A copy will be sent free ||. 
on request. i 


Stokes Seed Farm: 
Organized 1581 as Johnson 
j Moorestown, | 
UTE IPEA 
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MINION OTT 


To oT 


HOSIERY 
for MEN 


Are You Sure 


Times change over night, and when 
business meets with adversity, then 
the trained man comes into his own. 
He is sure of his position — business 
needs him to help it weather the 
storm. 


Real Opportunity 
The one uncrowded profession—that 
offers an immediate opening with ex- 
cellent pay to every properly trained 
man — is that of Certified Public 
Accountant. 


A thorough knowledge of accounting 
is required not only by those in the 
profession — but is the ground work 
upon which every executive must 
build his success. 


Honors to Walton 
“Seven times in seven years Walton 
Students have won Gold Medals in 
Illinois C. P. A. Examinations." In 

May, 1917 May, 1919 

May, 1918 May, 1920 
Walton Students in competition with 
men trained in Colleges and Univer- 
sities throughout the country won + 
high honors in American Institute 
Examinations. 

If You are Satisfied 
to stay where you are, we can do 
gerd for you — but if you want to 
go higher and are willing to work, 
we-can train you — in spare hours — 
at a slight cost — in a comparatively 
short time—to secure a better salary. 

Write for 
"The Walton Way to a Better Day" 


WALTON SCH@L 
COMMERCE 


802-812 Massasoit Building, Chicago 


W/H EN you buy 
regularlyby name, 


Y 


Ina 
the 
"Ac 


a definite element of 
satisfaction is implied. 
Shawknit is a standard 


name in hosiery. 


cAt your dealer’s 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 


Lowell. Mass. 
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Hear Clearly" 
ou, Too, Can Hear! 


smuch as 400,000 users have testified to 
wonderful results obtained from the 
'ousticon," we feel perfectly safe in urging 


every deaf person, without a penny of ex- 


pen 


se and entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1921 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


Just 
will 
you 


No Deposit—No Expense 

write saying that you are hard of bearing and 
try the "Acousticon. The trial will not cost 
one cent, for we even pay delivery charges 


WARNING! There is no good reason why every- 


ral a trial offer as we 
for any instrument for 


deaf until you hs d it. 
The '* 


Acousticon'' has improvements and patented 


features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 


wha 
trial 


t you have tried in the past send for your free 
of the ''Acousticon" today and convince 


yourseli—you alone to decide. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 


1333 Candler Bldg., New York City, N.Y. 
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Stories Lincoln 
Told Which I Shall 
Never Forget 


(Continued from page 49) 


long-legged congressman, when he saw the 
rebel guns, felt a good deal like the young 
fellow when the old man came around the 
corner." 

It has^less value than most of his 
stories, for it yields nothing but a laugh. 
Probably that is the reason it is not better 
known. 

His chief purpose in the use of anecdotes 
was to carry conviction. There were 
many of them in his early speeches. For 
instance, this was his way of indicating 
that much ado was being made about 
nothing: 


Two men had had a fight. They had pursued 
each other all over a six-acre lot but had done 
little damage. At the end of it one had sued 
the other. 

“You say that you fought all over a six-acre 
lot?" asked the lawyer for the defence. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Don’t you think that this is an almighty 
small crop of fight to gather from so much 
ground?" the lawyer asked. 


In the debates with Douglas there are 
few anecdotes, and after he was nominated 
for President he ceased to use them in his 
public addresses. He had got to a new 
crowd, a less childlike one. In appealing 
to it, he did not feel the need of the humor 
he had been wont to employ. His stand- 
ing was established. A time had come 
when straight argument was better than 
laughter. His humor had been subdued 
and chastened. We catch a glow of it now 
and then in his great speeches. While the 
debates were in progress Lincoln refused 
to go and hear Douglas speak at Havana, 
Illinois. 


“THE judge was so put out by my 
listening to him at Bloomington and 
Clinton that 1 promised to keep away,” 
he said to a friend. “I understand that 
he is calling Trumbull and myself liars, 
and if he should see me in the crowd he 
might be so ashamed of himself as to 
omit the most telling part of his argument." 

That day Douglas, in different parts of 
his speech, did characterize Lincoln as a 
liar, a wretch, a coward, and a sneak, and 
declared his purpose of fighting him. Be- 
hold how cleverly this barrel of his gun 
was spiked. 

“T shall not fight him or his second,” 
Lincoln declared in his speech next day. 
* A fight would prove nothing at issue in 
this election. It might prove that Judge 
Douglas is a more muscular man than Í, 
or that I am a more muscular man than 
he; but this subject is not referred to in 


| either of the platforms. My second reason 


for not having a personal encounter with 
Judge Douglas is that he doesn't want it 
himself. He and I are about the best 
friends in the world when we get together, 
and then he would no more think of 
fighting me than he would of fighting his 
wife. S herefote, when the judge talked 


| of fighting he was not giving vent to any 
; ill feeling, but was trying to excite—well, 
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let us say, enthusiasm against me on the 
part of his audience." 
Without a harsh word he had effectively 

sed his opponent’s insincerity. 

loved the face of Lincoln. Always to 
me it was a beautiful face. One day in 
the Congressional Library I found an 
essay on the Lincoln life mask by Truman 
H. Bartlett. He told of taking it to Paris 
and showing it to a noted bronze founder, 
and how the latter had looked at it with 
wonder and admiration. 

"Whose head is that?” he asked. (I 
quote in part from memory.) 

“Tt is the head of a distinguished 
American." 

“I will now show you the most beautiful 
head I have seen in France," he said. 

He brought the life mask of the Abbé 
Lamennais and put it on the table by 
Lincoln's and looked down at them. 
“The face is far more beautiful than 

the Abbé's," he said. 

Among us it had been noted as a homely 
face! Lined and weathered, and sallowed 
by malaria, it was a rough mask, but the 
beauty and nobility of his spirit "dwelt in 
its outlines. These were always apparent 
to me. 

After all, his character, ever speaking, 
even when his lips were closed, and 
speaking now out of the silence of a long 
sealed tomb, was the great part of the man 
Lincoln. Six aspects of his character have 
given him the widest influence of any man 
in the most productive season in modern 
history. They were: 


ex 


First, his self-control. 

Second, his democracy of spirit. 

Third, his appreciation in youth of the power 
of knowledge. 

Fourth, his love of justice. 

Fifth, his faith in the people. 

Sixth, his faith in God. 


E KEPT himself clean in a rather 

dirty environment. He kept his 
temper while the other fellow got mad. 
Little things didn't worry him. 

He was frank and unafraid, and free of 
all pretension. One may say, almost, that 
he felt a certain pride in his simplicity and 
poverty. 

"Gentlemen," he said one day in 
coming to a conference, “I’m a little late, 
but the fact is I had to stop, on the way 
over, and put a plug in my gallus." 

One day he was sprawled on the floor 
in their sitting-room at Springfield in his 


slippers and shirt sleeves with a book and | 


a pillow. Some fashionable ladies rang 
the bell. They had called to take Mrs. 
Lincoln to a party. He opened the door 
just as he was. 

“Mrs. 


“Come in, ladies,” he said, 


Lincoln will be down as soon as she gets , 


her trotting-harness on." 

Always he was the man with the facts. 

His love of justice would never let him 
contest a clear matter of right. 

He believed in the people. He called 
them *'the children of nature." 

He saw a basis of truth in whatever 
gained general credence among the com- 
mon folk. He was a real democrat. 

Therefore, he believed in God and 
immortality. Although it is said that he 
began his manhood as an unbeliever, 
one of his last sayings, and perhaps his 
greatest, was this: 

“T have often felt His hand upon me 
in great trials." 


Letterhead" 


dence—or the reverse. 


about real letters. 


S ign below on the dotted line... 
Y 


E have ready for free distribution to business 
executives a new booklet,‘‘The Influence of the 
—a treatise on Business Letter Writing, 
illustrated with specimens of letterheads on 


Hampshire Pond 


Men judge you by your letters. 
build reputation; create good-will; 


And yet few men, today, 
dous possibilities of good letters. 


Hampshire Paper Company, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Hampshire Paper Co., So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Please send me, free, your book 
the Letterhead.” 


Letters may 
establish confi- 


are alive to the tremen- 
Send for this book 


“The Influence of 


A. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
S you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich ina 
week. But f you are anxious to 
develop your talent with & suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a -" py of this pleyere with 
6 cents in stamp: r portfolio of cartoons 
— err feed | plate, and let u us explain. 
-— W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
$34 fp dial Gate 834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
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pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
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QUICK-E 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two- 
Step, Waltz and latest '*up-to-the-minute'' so- 
clety dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mall Instruction 
iagram Method. Eas 

music needed; thousands taught successfully; 
success absolutely guaranteed. 

Write for Special Terms. Send today for 
FREE Information and surprisingly | low offer. 

La CHANDLER PEAK, 

Room 2 4737 Len Siege n. 


learned; no 


MSS, criticized, revised and typed: also sold 
on cones Our students s 

best magazines. Free booklet, “W 

FOR PROFIT," tells how, gives 


WRITING 


HIGH SPEED SHORTHAND AND 
TYPEWRITING QUICKLY ACQUIRED 


Sasily mastered during spare time. Home study. 
America's most popular, usable system, Qualify for 
Reporter, Correspondent, Private Secretary—Splen- 
did salary, travel, rapid promotion. 23rd successful 
year. . Graduates everywhere. Special introductory 
offer. Write for free lesson and literature, TODAY. 
LITTLEFORD SCHOOL, Suite 1101, 1st Nat'l 


Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


NationalPress Association, Dept.67, r gives preot 


Fireless 
Cooker 


Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alumi- 
num lined throu; hont. Full 
set of famous ** Wear Ever" 
aluminum cooking U utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
Home Science Book. 

“ae CAMPBELL CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Earn $150 to $400 a Month 
Right in your own neighborhood get 
into big-paying business, Learn in 6 
to 8 Weeks. Work on real Autos, 
Trucks, Tractors. Write today for 
FREE 68-page Opportunity Book. 


; Rahe School Dep. 2022 Kansas City, Mo. 


'HicurgR EDUCATION. 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Drawing, Education, Business 
and in 38 other subjects are given 
by correspondence. Begirtany time. 


|. The University nf Chiragn : 


29th Year Division 13, Chicago, n. 
- - 
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Cards,circulars, lai & ene Pre 


CT) Larger $35 Job press $10. Save mone Print 

ik for ctbers, big prods, All paet, Fuge sont 

ry Tess Cal cards, 

cation eto, THE PRESS | O., D-30, Meriden; Conn. 


Marion Institute 
The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


Designated “Honor School 1920'' by War Dept. Superb 
equipment. 80-acre campus. Complete equipment for mili- 
tary training. Coaching courses for examinations to West 
Point and Annapols: college courses covering most dif- 
cult parts of first year's work in Academy to insure success 
and high rank. Endorsed by U.S. Adjutant General. Rates 
moderate. For catalog and information, address Box G. 


COL. W. L. MURFEE, Pres. MARION, ALA. 
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Which will succeed? 


You are invited to have FREE the booklet that tells what 
few great books make a man think straight and talk well 


HICH will succeed? the one 

who spends all his precious 

reading time with the daily 
paper? or the other, who is gaining 
little by little, in a few delightful 
minutes each day, the knowledge of 
a few truly great books which will 
distinguish him always as a really 
well-read man? 


What are the few great books—bio- 
graphies, histories, novels, dramas, 
poems, books of science and travel, 
philosophy and religion, that picture 
the progress of civilization? 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his life- 
time of reading, study and teaching, 
forty years of it as president of 
Harvard University, has answered 
that question in a free booklet that 
you can have for the asking. In it 


are described the contents, plan and 
purpose of 
DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Every well-informed man and woman should 
at least know something about this famous 
library. 

The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot 
has put into his Five-Foot Shelf “the essen- 
tials of a liberal education,” how he has so 
arranged it that even "fifteen minutes a 
day" is enough, how in pleasant moments 
of spare time, by using the reading courses 
Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you can 
get the knowledge of literature and life, 
the culture, the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 

"For me," wrote one man who had sent in the 
coupon, “your little free book meant a big step for- 
ward, and it showed me besides the way to a vast 
new world of vleasure.” 

Every reader of The American is invited 
to have a copy of this handsome and enter- 
taining little book which is free, will be 
sent by mail, and involves no obligation 
of any sort. Merely clip the coupon and 
mail it to-day. 


Send for this FREE booklet that gives Dr. 


Eliot’s own plan of reading 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, send 


me the little guide book to the most famous 


the world, describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books, and containing the plan of reading recommended 


by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


ks in 


tione a Bully With 


His Own Medicine 


(Continued from page 5r) 


hand like a ham, found Sandy, and flung 
him back against the opposite tier of bunks. 
That was altogether too much for Jim 
Barlow, ruffed as he was a’ready. He 
stood just as much chance with Big 
Steve as a kitten with a mastiff, but he 
pitched in, and got results similar to 
Sandy’s. After a minute or two Sandy 
picked himself up from the floor and stag- 
gered to a seat on the nearest sea chest. 
Jim Barlow did the same thing. The two 
young fellers had been strangers when the 
fracas started, but fightin’ in a common 
cause struck the spark o' friendship. 
None of this bothered Big Steve, not a 
mite. He lashed his sea chest alongside 
the bunk that was Sandy’s by rights, and 
Sandy, bidin’ his time, gathered up his 
things, scattered all over the floor, and 
took the ’thwart-ship bunk that should 
have been the cooper’s. 
“Tl have that bunk back, one of these 
days,” he muttered to Jim. “See if I don’t!” 
Vell, at sunset that evenin’ the “Anton 
Briggs" sailed out o' Buzzard’s Bay, 
HET Block Island, and headed for Cape 


orn. 


E HAD scarce cleared port when a 

number of the men and about all the 
officers got sick. Guess the drinkin’ water 
we took on at New Bedford must’ve be’n 
responsible. We got a new supply in the 
Falkland Islands. The ship held on her 
passage, though for some days McMas- 
ters, the second mate, was the only officer 
able to be on duty. The skipper mighty 
near died! 

"Third mornin' out, at four bells—that's 
six o'clock—the watch was ordered to 
wash down decks. 

"Where's the cooper?" McMasters, 

ale and none too steady on his legs, 
kokad ’round deck kind o' inquirin’. 

“Below, sir. Still in his bunk,” Jim 
Barlow told him. 

“Call him,” McMasters said to the car- 
penter, who had just reached deck and 
happened to be near the companionway. 

Deck washin’ was well under way when 
the carpenter got back. 

“He—he refuses to wash decks, sir. 
Says—says—he shipped as cooper, not as 
deck washer.” The carpenter stumbled a 
bit. Insubordination is not specially 
healthy at sea, and the man was mighty 
oncomfortable. 

McMaster’s face got red, but he didn’t 
say nothin’. 

Ihe men muttered among themselves 
and bet that when Captain Singleton got 
"round again somethin’ was due to happen. 

But the captain had mighty near passed 
over, and days went by, and still he wasn’t 
able to leave his cabin. 

Meantime things on board was shapin’ 
up for an ugly-lookin’ squall. Big Steve 
wouldn’t do a hand’s turn down in the 
steerage to keep things shipshape; just sat 
around readin’ some old papers while the 
other fellers cleared up. As for washin’ 
down decks—it was no concern o' his! 
Every man on board, except the captain, 
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Put this watchman to work 
—he'll guard your coal pile 
—the No. 1 Hoffman Valve 
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Coal is high—tremendously so. 


“war time" allotments. 


More heat from less coal 
is vitally necessary 


Coal is scarce—we're all on 


We can groan all we want to about 


it but that does not help matters very much. Our big job— 
the one solution—is to obtain ‘‘more heat from less coal." 


Have you steam heat in your home? If so you can solve 
YOUR problem easily. The first cost won't be much and big 
dividends will be paid in coal saved as well as comfort obtained. 


Put a No. 1 Hoffman Valve on every 
radiator with a No. 5 Hoffman Valve 
on the return mains—and there’s the 
answer. You'll then have watchmen 
of the coal pile. 


Perhaps you do not know that the 
air valves on radiators spell the dif- 
ference between a noisy, lukewarm, 
coal-devouring steam system and a 
quiet, red-hot, coal-saving one. It's 
true—experts agree on it. Hoffman 
Valves assure warmth and comfort 
at lowest possible steam pressure. 
No waste effort—no wasted heat. 
Hence, they cut a surprising slice 
from your coal bill—or better still, 
they make it possible for you to get 
more heat from less coal. 


They do it by remaining open until 
the air is vented from pipes and 
radiators—giving the steam a clear 
road to deliver heat at express speed 
into the radiators. With Hoffman 
Valves steam never has to force its 
way into the radiators. Hoffman 
Valves never close prematurely and 
bottle up air in the radiator, there- 


by decreasing its heating efficiency. 


Hoffman Valves—while open wide 
as long as air is being discharged, 
shut tightly against escape of steam 
or spouting water. What's more 
they're automatic. They never need 
adjustment. No fiddling with pen- 
knife or screw driver on icy cold 
mornings. A factory expert adjusts 
them for you, gives each one an oper- 
ative test, then seals the adjustment. 
The valves come to you perfect. 


So certain is the manufacturer that 
Hoffman Valves will give you com- 
plete satisfaction under most diffi- 
cult conditions they are guaranteed 
in writing for five long years. There's 
no risk for you in buying Hoffmans. 


Equip your radiators today. Your 
heating contractor has Hoffmans for 
sale. He'll install them throughout 
in a few hours. 


Right now while you think of it write 
our Waterbury office for that inter- 
esting and instructive booklet about 
steam heat, “More Heat from Less 
Coal." 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, Inc. 


* a Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 


- ~ NEW YORK 
1 512 Fifth Ave. 130 N. Wells St. 405 S. Hill St, 
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| has to take part in that, and the black looks 
x AS WITH MAPS OF FREE ! that followed the cooper when he come up 
ay 2 L NEW EUROPE at what you would call eight o'clock, after 


: : all that work was done should havewarned 
; j i ade in connection with Pipe 
tI» e readersof Americars Magazine who take advantage of this offer now madein the old duffer he was takin’ the wrong tack, 


9 ` . ] ' On the whole ship Big Steve had just 
b ter S New Internationa one friend. The carpenter was one of 

e S those spineless cusses who just natcherly 

admire a bully. He was the only man on 
the "Anton Briggs" who was ranged on 
the cooper's side. 
"He's got to be licked, and it's got to be 


a good job, too,” Sandy said, referrin’ to 
l Big Steve. 


| “Right you are, he’s gotta be licked,” 
“The Th Mh ; We b | Barlow answered; “but there’s no sense 
Authority” e erria e ste | pitchin’ into him and givin’ him the satis- 
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duty together. 
Well, you can see that for two of the boat 
steerers to attack Big Steve, backed by 
the carpenter, wouldn't show good sense. 

Then one evenin’ things come to a head. 
Jim Barlow got up from the supper table 
slow and satished-like, 


"Well, Skinner," he Says, "we better 
& C. MERRIAM CO. 
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thoughtful a minute. Then, 


says he: 
= of india and Rew “Cooper, it seems like it’s about your 
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Y set to work 
ay of gettin’ in some 
Steve. 

it!” said Jim, begin- 


WRITE for illustrated ing to show excitement. “Listen I’? 
ide book and “EVIDENCE They talked it all over, 
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our free opinion of its patentable nature. there, till it looked 


. N | 1 as though the plan 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Ma Victor J. Evans & Co. 757 Ninth, Washington. D. C. ought to work. twas somethin’ like this: 
—— uem = : PENIS a aa, W hen the watches chan 
m — 


ünged at noon the 
| next day, Barlow and Skinner Were to be 
du : 

ada ?? | standin’, casual-like, at the head of the 

; — {| : i * be 

| “Don t make a fuss here; its too dangerous |; companionway. When the cooper started 
| i ] ` 

; Ls : AVETE S Se ES ; down to dinner, just be > rez " 

Thayer was curious. Haiti was surpassing all anticipations. Here in this E fu J before he reached the 

island of mystery he was finding adventure, romance, intrigue, such as some. j-4- OORLOM OF the steps, Jim. was to 


European court might have sheltered a century ago. You will thrill to them in. || | coil of rope down over his head and Show: 
E € d «i b - J 


OF GOLD || see The ao pes that Big Steve 
THE PATH | would stumble and fall. z 


| hrst struggle to free himself 
By William Almon Wolf | the rope down over his arms and t 


d angle 
him up. Sandy and Jones, the fourth boar 
Never before has this mysterious island, so close to our own shore, appeared steerer, would be on their Way on deck 
in romance. The incidents are founded on little known facts which the author | | and could be right near the companion. 
personally uncovered during a recent stay there. His story is romantic adventure way. They would s ring on Big Steve 
sonall tighten the rope, an then— : 
at its best. ? : C D 2. T sns AE 
JUST PUBLISHED. AT ALL BOOKSELLERS $2.00 NE eee | ee it Ko like It Suni to work out 
AT b ur 416 West 13th Street, New Yor all right. Jim was mighty handy w; h - 
=m : | rig m i \ Y With a 
Reynolds Publishi | coil o’ rope! The chief troubl 
L. 


t ought to be 


in stoppin’ the fellows soon enough to 
leave anythin’ much of the cooper. ` 

But ’most always it’s some little point 
we've overlooked that knocks out our 
plans. 

Next mornin’, the punishment o’ Big 
Steve worked accordin’ to schedule up to 
pos droppin' the coil o' rope down over 

ig Steve's head and shoulders. Sandy 
and Jones were near the foot o' the com- 
panionway, Big Steve half way down the 
steps, and Skinner at the top, just ready 
to pounce on him from behind. Jim was 
reachin’ out his coil o’ rope, neat as could 
be, when the carpenter grabbed his arm. 
jerked it back, and sung out: 

"Stand from under, Steve. 
after you!” 

You see they didn't think much of the 
carpenter, and they'd clean fergot him! 

There was the dickens of a mix-up then 
and there. The cooper turned with a roar 
that ought to've shook the riggin', caught 
Skinner's ankles and upset him, leaped 
down the rest o' the steps, and pitched on- 
to Jones and Sandy. The fellers all did 
the best they could, but Big Steve laid 
'em out in bunches. Broke Skinner’s nose 
and Sandy’s left arm, bruised all of ’em 
up considerable. : 

Natcherly that fizzle made things a 
whole lot worse. It began to look like the 
whole ship couldn’t give Big Steve a 
thrashin’. And of course he thought that 
himself, and was cockier than ever. 

It was an ugly situation, I can tell you, 
and somethin’ mighty ugly was very like 
to happen, some “accident,” like Sandy’s 
marlin-spike suggestion, fer instance. 


They’re 


HE second mornin’ after, shortly past 

four bells, the captain himself came on 
deck. He was pale and weak, none too 
steady on his underpinning. He wasa stern 
man, not bothered much by sentiment. 

Awful shaky, he crossed the deck and 
stood leanin' against the railing. But 
those gray eyes of his could see just as 
much as they ever could—sickness hadn't 
interfered any with their ability to take 
things in at a glance. 

*Where's the cooper?" Captain Single- 
ton asked almost at once. 

“The cooper refuses to wash decks, 
sir," McMasters told him. 

“What’s that?" the skipper barked out, 
turnin' his head. 

“Refuses to wash deck, sir. Says he 
shipped as cooper, not as deck washer." 

“Refuses to come up, does he, eh? Call 
him!" 

The second mate didn't waste no time 
disappearin' down the companionway. 

Not much wonder the men grinned un- 
easy at each other. It was the irresistible 
force and the immovable obstacle, and no 
mistake. It’s no exaggeration to say that, 
hardened old seamen as most o' the men 
were, every heart beat a mite faster when 
McMasters, followed by the cooper, come 
up the companionway. 

Hawkins looked at the Old Man right 
steady, then sat down on the hatchway. 

“Why haven't you been up here at four 
bells to help wash down deck?" 

*'Didn't ship to wash decks. I’m the 
cooper," Big Steve come back at him, 
calm as could be. 

“Well, I’m the captain. 
and go to work.” 

“PII be blankety-blank if I do!" Only 


that wasn't just his exact words. 
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Captain Singleton's face got red. 

“Steward, get the irons," he said, low 
and husky with rage. 
| No one was even pretendin’ to wash 
| decks then, every man just natcherly held 

his breath. In a minute the steward came 
up luggin’ handcuffs and legirons. 
| Big Steve faced the captain. 

“Captain Singleton," he said, “you and 
all this crew can't put those things on me.” 

Captain Singleton didn’t say a word; 
he reached for his hip pocket. He wasn’t 
slow, but Hawkins was quicker. With a 
roar he sprung at the skipper. As the Old 
Man’s hand came from behind him, 
holdin’ a wicked-lookin’ gun, Big Steve 
was on him, grabbed his wrist. 

The captain was no weakling, I can tell 
you. He'd have held his own with any 
man, even Big Steve, I'm thinkin', if he'd 
be'n well. Sick and weak as he was, he 
didn't stand more’n about five seconds. 
The revolver flew out of his hand and over 
the railin' as the two men fell to deck. 

Several men grabbed the cooper and 
dragged him away from the captain. Steve ` 
fought like a tiger—several men lay 
around badly beaten up before he was 
safe in irons. 

“Are you much hurt, sir?" McMasters 
knelt down by Captain Singleton, whose 
white face scared everyone. 

“No,” said the captain. "Where's my 
gun, McMasters?” 

“Overboard, sir.” 

“Get me another.” The skipper tried 
to get to his feet, but even with help found 
he couldn’t stand. 

“Not now—again!” he said, mighty 
feeble. “Put him in the run. Keep him 
chained.” 


HAT doesn’t sound so awful to you, 

very likely; but the run of a ship is a 
frightful hole! It's under the cabin, clean 
in the bottom o' the hull and when the 
hatchway in the cabin floor is closed, not 
a speck o' light nor a breath o' fresh air 
can get into the place. And all the time 
you hear the creakin’ of the rudder and 
the water slappin' against the sides. 

And the rats! Jumpin’ Jehoshaphat, 
the rats! Great gray creatures, heda of 
'em, swarmin’ all over the place. Of 
course the run is used for storin' the cabin 
supplies, and the rats get at some food. 
If they didn't they'd kill a man in short 
order, but even fed up some, a feller would 
have to fight 'em off all the time. 

The crew, though, wasn’t wastin' much 
sympathy on the big cooper. He had 
somethin' comin' to him, and every man 
on board was glad to see it gettin' there. 

The steerage wasn't as jubilant as the 
rest o' the ship. They was sorry they 
hadn't got in some work on Big Steve, 
themselves. Still, they figgered that them 
animals would get some o' the peskiness 
out o' Big Steve, if they didn't eat him 
alive. And even at that, mournin' wouldn't 
have been stylish on the "Anton Briggs.” 

Meantime, curses and groans, a good 
bit muffled by the floorin', could be heard 
from the regions below the cabin. And 
once, at nightfall, when the steward lifted 
the hatchway to take bread and water 
down to the prisoner, a hoarse yell of rage, 
or pain, or just plain horror, rang out 
through the stillness of the evenin’. Big 
Steve wasn’t one to do much wailin’, and 
that yell had a good deal of effect on the 
spirits of the men. 
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If you wish further information before I title to remain in you until fully paid for. [| 
ordering, mark the coupon for our cata- 
1 My shipping point fo.............ccsccccccecsececsccccsseee tenere [| 
ie High Cost of epos citatus inopi [| This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose I 
son and the Remedy." I = retarn the Sliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end l 
: Oo ve ys. 
Avoid disappointment—- order now to se- 
cureimmediate delivery. l Dio “High Cost ot quell IL order it, Mail ane your book. 
Canadian Price, $82 l medy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. I 
Th Name... i ccccce eerte uere rre — — I 
e È IVER : Street Address ...... 000000 00000000 -0-0-0 eM d 
City. ............ £94. | 
Tpewritér @mpany A Occupation or Business..... Sen Res cp MS [| 


1062 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, lll. 


fore the war! That shows the 
economy of our maker-to-user 
plan, 

Let others think that costly 
sales methods are necessary. 
As for us we are very well 
pleased with the Oliver plan. 
Our business has increased 
fourfold in the past three years, 
And today we are again adding DECREASED 
to our manufacturing facilities, 


Textiles— 
In 


Fruits— 


Oliver Typewriter— 
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I Teach Piano 


So People Told Me When I First Started 
in 1891. But now, after over twenty-five 
years of steady growth, I have far more 
students than were ever before taught 
by one man. I make them skilled play- 
ers of the piano or organ in quarter the 
usual time at quarter the usual cost. 

To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method this may seem a 
pretty bold statement. But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my graduates in any 
part of the world. There isn't a state in 


the Union that doesn’t contain a score 
or more skilled players of the piano or 
organ who obtained their en'/re training 


from me by mail. 


Investigate by writing for my 
free booklet, “How to Learn 


> 64-page 
Piano or 


Organ." 


My way of teaching 
piano or organ is entirely 
different from all others. 
Out of every four hours 
of study, one hour is 
spent entirely away from 
the keyboard, learning 
something about Har- 
mony anl The Laws of 
Musie. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers 
of the "old. school," who 
still think that learning 
piano is solely a problem 
of “finger — gymnastics." 
When you do yo to the 
keyboard, you aceomplish 
twice because 
you understand what 
are Within four 
lessons I enable you to 
play an interesting piece 
not only in the original 
key, but in other keys 
as well. 


] make use of 
possible — scientific 
many of which 
tirely unknown 
average teacher. 
ented invention, the 
OROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that 
have troubled students 
for generations By its 
use, Transposition — usu- 
ally a "night-mare"” to 
students — becomes casy 
and fascinating. With 
my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important 
and exclusive invention, 
QUINN - DEN. Quinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand- 
operated moving - picture 
device, which euables 
you to right before 
your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard You actually 
the fingers In- 
stead of having to repro- 
duce your teacher's fin- 
ger movements -from 
MEMORY—which cannot 
be always accurate—you 
have the correct models 
before you during every 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 


Conservatory of Music 
Studio B2, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


as much, 
you 


doing. 


every 
help— 
nre en- 
to the 
My pat- 
COL- 


see, 


see more. 


a Funny 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the Famous sketch by Schneider, Exhibited at 


the St. Louis Exposition 
minute of “practice The COLOROTONE and 
QUINN-DE save you months and years of 
wasted effort. They can be obtained only from 
me and there is nothing else anywhere even re- 
motely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by all other 
methods have quickly and easily attained success 
when studying with me. In all exsential ways 
you are in closer touch with me than if you were 
studying by the oral method—yet my lessons 
cost) you only 43. cents each — and they in- 
elude all the many recent developments in seien- 
tifie teaching. For the student of moderate 
means, ths method of studying is far su- 
perier to all others; and even for the wealthi- 


est student, there is nothing better at any price. 

You may be certain that your progress is at all 
times in aecord with the best musical thought of 
the present day, and this makes all the 
in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distinguished 
musicians, who would not recommend any Course 
but the best It is for beginners or experienced 


players, old or young. You advance as rapidly 
or as slowly as you wish. All neeessary music 
is supplied without extra charge. A plone is 
granted. Write today, without cost or obligation, 
for. G4-page free booklet, ‘How to Learn 
or Organ." 


FREE BOOK 


Piano 


JFREE BOOK COUPON 


| EM INN CONSERVATORY, Studio B2 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free booklet, “How to Learn Piano or Organ," and 
full particulars of your Course and special reduced 
Tuition Offer 


I Name 
p YaW S VEU aS SAR ESE tice ase 


ACFIELD'S METAPAD 


IT SUPPORTS ^? BINDS 
THE FRONT ARCH 


Morton Toe, cramping of toes, 


enlarged little toe joints, 
sole calluses and spread- 
ing of foot 
Worn in:any 
Shoe, under or 
over stocking 


other foot trouble Write for full particulars. 
C. R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties 
1328 Broadway and 47 W. 34th St., N. Y . Dept. F.C. 


Any 


If óver 18 and onder 55 you can be- 
come a successful nurse through 
the fumous CHICAGO system of 
Home Training. Thousands of sue- 
ceesful graduates in last 22 years. 


Earn $25 to $40 a Week 


Entire tuition fees often earned In few 
weeks. n while you learn. Lessons 
simple, practical and interesting. Splendid 
for Practical Nurses. Hospital experience 
if desired. Low taition fees. Easy terms. 
Authorized diplomas, School chartered by 
State-of Illinois Write to-day for catalogue, 
sample .lessog pages, and Trial Study with 
Money-Back Guarantee, Addresse Onicaco 
Scroor oF NURSIN Department 72, 
S. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
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difference | 


"any thing." 


Each time the watches changed that 
night, men spoke o' what was goin' on in 
that hell-hole below the cabin floor, and 
wondered how it would turn out. Would 
Big Steve give in and beg for mercy? If he 
did, would Captain Singleton let him out? 

By mornin' it begun to look as if the 
cooper meant to hold out. But along 
about eight bells the steward come on 
deck and told the captain that Big Steve 
wanted to speak to him. 

“T have nothing to say to the cooper,” 
was all the answer the captain gave. him. 

All that day the men couldn't talk 
about anythin’ else. Some of 'em pre- 
tended to be enjoyin' themselves, but 
they wasn't. Not really. 

Durin the dog-watch that evenin’ the 
cooper again begged to see the captain, 
and again got nothin’ for his trouble. An 
hour later the steward come on deck and 
said somethin’ kind o' low to the captain. 

The captain didn’t answer for a minute; 
then he said, awful gruff, “Bring him on 
deck!” 

It seemed like a long time passed; then, 
shuffin’, stumblin', scarce able to carry. 
his weight, Big Steve reached deck. His 
face drawn and gray, his eyes.shot with 
blood. He sank down tremblin’. 

Captain Singleton glared at him, as 
black a look as anyone ever saw. He: 
started to reach "round to.his hip. pocket, 
then hesitated a mite. 

"Well?" he barked out. 

ep. I will... do... anything . 

Big Steve was sobbing like a 
child. 

“So you're ready, now, to wash decks; 
like the rest of us, are you? : 

“Yes...yes...1° PS cds c cune 
thing," Big Steve agreed. 

“Well, all I've got to say to you is this: 
Any more nonsense and—you won’t get 
off so easy. Take off the irons, steward.” 
And with that Captain Singleton turned 
and walked aft. 


HE Cap’n paused. I waited while he 

refilled a fine old meerschaum, returned 
it to its natural habitat, and applied a 
match. 

“And then what happened, Cap’n,” I 
begged as the old man puffed on calmly. 

“Mind what Ë told you. about the 
wholesome effects of a good sound drub- 
bin’?” he demanded. 

I nodded. ‘‘And so the cooper was a 
changed man?" I prodded. 

“He was all of that," the old man 
chuckled, “all of that! He tumbled into 
his bunk—his own this time; and there he 
stayed for thirty-six hours. Then he 
turned out and washed deck with-the rest 
of 'em. No one on the ‘Anton Briggs’ 
ever had cause to complain of-him again. 

“Of course he was sore, awful quiet and 
humiliated; but that wore off. Egough 
to say that when the 'Antoh Briggs’ 
docked at New Bedford, two years later, 
every man on the ship was his friend.” 

Throughout the Cap'n's story I had 
speculated on the part he himself had 
played in the drama. By the time the 
story was hnished, I thought I knew. 

“Cap’n,” I coaxed, “please tell me! 
You were Jim Barlow, were you not?" 

The Cap’n smiled into the bowl of his 
Pipe, a gentle, whimsical smile. 

“No,” he said, with an engaging twinkle 
in his fine old eyes. “No; I was the 
cooper." 
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This is the pleasant and satisfying experience of Mr. C. M. 
Hissong, of LaGrange, Indiana, who recently wrote as follows: 
“Iam the owner of an Aladdin Readi-cut house, the Plaza, and 
I am certainly more than satisfied. The carpenters in this place—those 
who did not help me as well as those who did—said they never saw better 
material. Ihave worked a great deal at carpentering myself and I know 
I never before worked such fine material, not a crooked or twisted piece 
inthe lot. Everything was cut to fit and went. together without a hitch, 
and this saving in time was a bigitem. Two others and myself put up the 
frames, sheathed the entire building and put on the shingles in 14 days. 
I know I saved over $1,000 by buying an Aladdin Readi-cut house in- 
stead of buying at home. If I were to build cither one or a hundred 
houses they would all be Readi-cut and bought of The Aladdin Company.”’ 


We have thousands of letters from satisfied owners of Aladdin Readi-cut 
Homes who have had the same experience as Mr. Hissong. No matter 
where you live there is an Aladdin Readi-cut owner near you to whom we 
will gladly refer. 


Built /5- 51000 Less 


30% Saved on Labor—18% Saved 


DOLLAR-A-KNOT QUALITY 


Aladdin's Dollar-a-Knot Guaranty 
is proof of high quality. Knotless 
lumber, the purest and clearest that 
ever came out of the forest, is the 
kind that Aladdin Homes are made 
of. This is evidenced by our famous 
Dollar-a-Knot guaranty, which has 
now been in effect for over five years. 
Better quality lumber does not grow. 
The highest grade paints, hardware, 
doors, windows, millwork, etc., are all 
included with every Aladdin Home. 


20 ft. of LUMBER from a 16-ft. BOARD 


The Aladdin System of Homebuild- 
ing has been practicing for 15 years 
the principle the world only learned 
recently elimination of waste of 
lumber and labor. The Aladdin 
Book explains the system thoroughly, 
shows how 20 feet of lumber is cut 
from a 16-ft. board. The great Alad- 
din Organization, composed of ex- 
pertsin every branch of homebuilding, 
stands ready to help you build your 
home at a saving. Put this group of 
experts to Work on your problem. 


SEND FOR 100-PAGE BOOK—‘‘ALADDIN HOMES” 


The Aladdin Book of Homes has a message for you. Amongst its pages, 
illustrated in colors, leading home designs are represented to you. Aladdin 
cut-to-fit as follows: Lumber, millwork, flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, 
windows, shingles, lath and plaster, hardware, loc 

material is shipped to you in a sealed box car, complete, ready to erect. 
of the complete material in perfect condition is guaranteed. 


the book, "Aladdin Homes," No. 46. 


THE ALADDIN COMPANY, 


Wilmington, N. C. 


Branches: fanser Miss 


rofusely 
omes are 


ks, nails, paints, varnishes. The 
Safe arrival 
Send today for a copy of 


BAY CITY, 
MICHIGAN 


Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
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THIS ALADDINETTE 


is really an apartment that 
separated itself. from other 
apartments and beeame a 
house by itself. The desirable 
features of both the apartment 
and the detached home are 
combined in the Aladdinette. 

The convenience of properly 
arranged, expertly propor- 
tioned rooms which are typical 
of the apartment, together 
with the privacy of the de- 
tached home and freedom of 
yard and lawns, constitute the 
features that make for the 
popularity of the Aladdinette 
with the American family. 

There are many individual de- 
signs of Aladdinettes—something to 
please each individual requirement 
in size, style and price. And the 
‘mount you would have to pay for 
rent this year and next will more 
than pay for the entire cost of one 
of these most desirable homes. By 
the use of a modern kitchenette, 
wasteful dining room space is 
eliminated. By the use of Murphy 
wall beds, floor space serves a 
double purpose. 

We have prepared a special 
illustrated booklet showing many 
different designs of Aladdinettes. 
Be sure and ask for Aladdinette 


Hook No. 46. 4 


Send for 
Illustrated S mre 


Book aaraa | 


Enclosed find 

stamps for the 

book ‘Aladdin 
Homes" No. 46. 


— 
-P Name 
j L. Street 
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Could You Use 


Would you like 
to add from $10 to $25 


to your income every weeh, just by 
making use of your spare time? 


Will you devote two hours a day to pleasant, 
congenial work that pays real cash profits 
and takes you into the best. homes where you 
ure moat cordially weleomed? 

Thousands of women are making money every 
week as Our spec dab representatives. Many 
of the m devote full time to the work and 
make from $25 to $50 per week. 


Be a Special Representative for 


Worlds Star 
Knit 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 


It i» easy to sell World's Star goods. Women 
everywhere know their high quality and the 
remarkable values because of our mill-to- 
wearer prices. Women like to select hosiery 
and underwear right in their own homes. [t 
saves them tedious shopping hours. 


Previous Experience is Not Neces- 
sary—We Teach You How to Make 
Your First Sales—World’s Star 
Quality Insures Repeat Business 
for You. 


Two thin 
greatest Oo 


have made this business the 
its kind in the world: the high 
quality of our goods und the refined, well 
educated people who represent us. Teachers, 
church workers, mothers and students have 
added to their incomes. 


More than 24,000 women have made 
money as our representatives 


Profits on World's Star sales have helped to pay for 
many homes, to educate children, to buy clothes and 
luxuries that the regular income would not permit. 
Write Today for Full Information 
Send at once for our beautifully illustrated 
catalog and complete information of our 
plan. It has made money for others; it will 
make money for you. Start Today. 


Write Us NOW 
WORLD 5 Mr 
? 


In Business Here Twenty-Six Years 


BE A LANDSCAPE 
protesstone ARCHITECT 


Inex ive. Easy to master by mail. Earn while 
you learn. wis te today. Diploma award 
American Landscape School, 22B, Newark, N. Y. 


STAM continue R 
rend for (tree) Hlusteated 20 MMER It A 


how 6 prammen: ngandi Stuttering can be quickly cured 
Scisatilic Methed in the world. 
TE LEWI is SCHOOL, 2 Adelaide, Detroit. Mich. 
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Birds Are as Queer as Folks 


(Continued from page 44) 


is as meek as a lamb, and will take castor oil 
without a struggle or grimace. Imprudent 
eating is sometimes responsible for his indis- 
He has been known to swallow 
locks, knives, and other highly indigestible 
articles of diet. It is Mr. Snyder’s opinion 
that he does not care for the taste ol these 
objects, but likes them because they glis- 
ten. He swallows only shiny things.. 
He does not strike one as being intelli- 
gent. His head, a triangular-shaped af- 
fair tacked onto his long neck, is not 
shaped right for brains. And according 
to the keeper he is not an intellectual light. 
He knows what a uniform is—at least he 
knows enough to respect one—but he 
doesn’t distinguish people, one from 
another. If you go into his enclosure 
wearing citizen’s clothes, do so looking for 
trouble. Ina uniform, you may feel much 
more comfortable. Sometimes, though, 
since his memory is short, he forgets even 
about uniforms, and the keepers have to 
refresh his memory with a shovel. 


THE stupidity of the ostrich has passed 
into a sort of fable, which asserts that 
he attempts to hide from danger by burying 
his head in the sand. This belief seems to 
be on a par with the other old nature- 
faker story to the effect that crocodiles, 
before eating their victims, shed tears of 
hypocritical repentance. The ostrich 
could not be induced to bury his head in 
the sand. If the smallest object gets into 
his ears he will throw spasms, and since 
his ears are large, if he buried his head, he 
would certainly get sand in them. 

What he does is this: When he sees a 
distant horseman and wants to hide, he 
lies down, his head stretched out along 
the ground. In this position, even at a 
short distance, he resembles the great ant 
hills that dot the desert. He is therefore 


| hard to see, whereas if he remained erect, 


his head, poking above the treeless horizon, 
would give him away. 

Like the other great birds, the emu and 
the cassowary, the ostrich cannot fly. 
But he can run like a race horse, and, as 
has been shown, is a dangerous foe. So. is 
the cassowary, for that matter. His inner 
claw is sharp like a hatchet. Even Pop is 
bad when aroused, and effective, too. The 
ostrich kicks forward, the cassowary 
downward. Old Pop can kick forward, 
downward, and sideways. 

"He got mad one day,” says Mr. Sny- 
der, “and knocked three of us out at one 
kick. That kick split my thumb, broke 
the finger of another man, and knocked 
the breath out of a third." 

In one of the huge bird houses is another 
bird also called Pop. He is not as big as 
number one; but Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed as heis. He'sa macaw, a 
member of the parrot family and is gor- 
geous béyond words to describe. In the 
cages to the right and left of him are other 
macaws, as gorgeous, even more so, than 
he. And all down the aisles of this great 
aviary you see, either sitting on perches 
or on fragments of trees, bold dashes of 
color that make you wonder why Nature 
was so lavish with her paint pots. 


But to come back to Pop, the magnit- 
cent. The attendant, Mr. Stacy, asked 
him if he didn’t want a banana, which 
question Pop answered with a mighty 
voice, so harsh, so grating, that you felt 
like poking your finger in your ear. Then 
Mr. Stacy opened the door at the back of 
the cage, and presented the promised 
banana. Pop, seated high on his perch, 
looked down, cocking his head this way 
and that, but refused to descend. 

Then Mr. Stacy offered a fragment of 
the banana to the macaw in the next cage. 
who without hesitation came after it; let- 
ting himself down the wire work between 
him and Pop by his bill. Straigheway, 
Pop, who hadn’t seemed to want the ba- 
hana, flew mto a rage. With loud and 
terrific cries he made for that other ma- 
caw, pecking at him through the wire- 
work, and keeping up a din compared to 
which a small boy beating on a-dishpan 
with a stick is gentle music. Through all 
the bird cages the excitement spread, un- 
til a bedlam of shrill calls and screeches 
echoed and reéchoed down the corndor. 

Having beaten his rival off, Pop went 
to Mr. Stacy after the banana, but the at- 
tendant would not give it to him until he 
had shaken hands with both claws. It 
was mock repentance though, for Pop's 
wicked eyes still flashed fire. Having se- 
cured the banana, he lingered over it, roll- 
ing the fragment about in his nutcracker 
jaws. He didn’t want that banana, that 
was plain; but he wasn’t going to let that 
other bird have it, that was equally plain. 

The members of the parrot family are 
not the only talking birds. As we came 
Near a cage occupied by a pair of strange- 
looking crows with a dash of red about 
their gills, one of them sang out: 

“Hello, Myna!" 

And all through the din he kept on call- 
ing out this phrase. ““Myna” is the name 
of the breed to which he happens to belong. 

There is no more freakish-looking bird 
than the toucan, a number of w hich occu- 
py this same house. The toucan’s bill is 
enormously elongated and enlarged, and 
gorgeously colored. It looks like a false 
nose, and makes the whole bird look as if 
he wore a false face. Though this bill 
gives the bird a topheavy look it is as 
light as papier-mache. It is strong-fibered, 
though, as attendants will testify, for now 
and then a toucan hits one of them a whack 
on top of the head—and a headache results. 


OME birds with picturesque names dis- 

appoint when you see them. Such a 
one is the laughing jackass. I had heard 
the name, and immediately asked to be 
presented to the gentleman. I cannot 
imagine a funnier-sounding name for a 
bird than "laughing jackass." 

He didn't look like a jackass, nor did he 
look as if he ever laughed. He was sitting 
quiet and subdued on his perch, and 
seemed to be rather a meek, melancholy 
fellow. He strongly resembles our well- 
known kingfisher, and that's what he is, 
a kingfisher from Australia. His call is 
supposed to be like that of the jackass, 
and at the end of it he seems to chuckle. 
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Is Your Bathroom Ten Years Old? 


If so, it is possible that the fixtures should be replaced. They may 
not be up to date. Like other home furnishings, plumbing fixtures 
M should be replaced as new, more pleasing designs come into vogue. 
Let your Contracting Plumber be your adviser. He is familiar with 
the modern developments in TAE fixtures. His knowledge of 


fixtures plus his knowledge o 
advice authoritative. 


he technique of plumbing makes his 


Write for our catalog “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home." 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 


t 


andard” 


(9 PLUMBING FIXTURES 


In addition to the displays of "Stesdará* Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers 
and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent “$tasdard” exhibits in the following cities: 


COLUMBUS...... eee nnn nn nnn 166 N. THIRD 
CANTON.... 1106 SECOND. E. 
YOUNGSTOWN... eee eee n n n nn nn 458 W. FEDERAL 
WHEELING... cole 46 EIGHTEENTH 
HUNTINGTON ECOND AVE. AND TENTH 
ERIE....... 30 w. TW 

ALTOONA. 918 ELEVENTH 


MILWAUKEE. 426 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE 22.» 338 METH 
LOUISVILLE... Lesen n n ne 323 W. MAIN 
NASHVILLE... .. eee enn nn n nn 315 TENTH AVE., S. 

846 BARONNE 
HOUSTON..... een nn COR. PRESTON AVE. AND SMITH 


FACTORIES: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Louisville, Ky.; New Brighton, Pa.; Toronto, Can. 


SAN ANTONIO.. 
FORT WORTM.. 
KANSAS CITY. 


LOS ANGELES. 


. 414 HAMMOND BLOG. 


CHICAGO OFFICE...... 1010 STANDARD OIL BLOG. 
SEATTLE OFFICE..... «41226 L. C. SMITH BLDG 
TORONTO. CAN... cese eepeoeooocoos 59 E. RICHMOND 


HAMILTON, CAN... . e... eee rh n 20 W. JACKSON 


POTTERIES: Kokomo, Ind.; Tiffin, O. 
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He is also called-the hour bird, because he 
utters his cry at regular intervals of about 
an hour. owever, keepers do not set 
their watches by his call. 

There is at the Bronx Zoo a great flying 
cage, the largest in the world. In this 
cage is a émall lake; about this lake grow 
trees, and above the tree tops tower the 
meshes of the cage. In here, living in 
comparative freedom, are some more 
queer birds, any number of them, in fact. 

The biggest are the pelicans. One of 
them weighs over forty pounds. He is 
quite a personality, and ought to have a 
name; but no name has ever been given 
him. 
bird I ever saw. He has a way of standing 
on his short, sturdy legs, his toes turned 
in, of sinking his head in the middle of his 
huge downy body, resting his heavy beak 
on his breast, and dozing the hours away. 
He looks tremendously conceited in a 
coarse-grained, fat sort of way. 


THE pelican is a fisherman who carries 
his net around with him. Hehasalong 
bill, and attached to the under part of this 
bill is a rubber-like sack which extends its 
whole length. Pelicans fish in droves, 
driving the fish up-stream to shallow 
water, then dipping their nets in and gob- 
bling them up. As the fish goes down, the 
water is squeezed out, and another dip is 
made with the net. 

They are expert on the catch. The fish 
are thrown into the lake to them by hand- 
fuls; but many of these fish never touch 
water; they are caught in midair. Peli- 
cans have had much practice at this sort 
of thing. In their native state they fre- 
quently catch a fish, toss him up, open their 
mouths wide, and receive him as he falls. 

Here and there about this cage, in which 
live such a variety of birds, you see a surly, 
long-legged, low-brow individual, who, to 
judge by his appearance, is always think- 
ing dark thoughts and plotting mean acts. 
And so he is, for he's the heron, most sus- 

.picious and mean-tempered of birds. 

There he stands, and no other bird 
comes near him. Hour after hour he re- 
mains, viewing the play of the others with 
acynical eye. He's the killjoy, the crape- 
hanger. Only when another bird comes 
near liim does he show interest. Then, if 
the bird unwittingly draws within reach, 
the sharp bill darts out viciously and the 
blunderer flaps away, squawking. 

About this huge bird cage are a number 
of pens where reside other queer birds— 
birds who, though they could hop over the 
fences if they chose to, never seem so to 
choose. And here, in one of these pens, 
his wings clipped, lives the secretary bird, 
so called because a number of feathers 
about his head look like the old-fashioned 
quill pens which clerks and secretaries 
once stuck behind their ears. 

The secretary bird has been called an 
“eagle on stilts,” because of his hooked 
beak, stern, fearless eyes and long legs. 
One of his favorite foods is the snake, 
which fact has caused him to be protected 
by the British Government in its African 
possessions. When he spies a snake he 
runs to it, jumps up, and comes down on 
it with his feet. Each time he jumps down 


I think he is the most comfortable : 


he starts back, to dodge a retaliatory blow. 
When the snake is dead or paralyzed, he 
proceeds slowly tõ eat it. : 

Birds, except birds of prey, live in flocks 
or communities. And since they so live, 
the individuals desire, as human beings 
do, to attract attention to themselves. 
This is especially true, if not exclusively 
true, of male birds, who at certain seasons 
spend much time “showing off" before 
the ladies—by displaying fine feathers, 
dancing, and fighting. 

The cock of the rock, a small tropical 
bird of gaudy colors, gathers in bands. 
Each cock picks out a rock with a twig 
above it. He hops from rock to twig, and 
from twig to rock with bewildering rapid- 
ity. I suppose the one who can perform 
this stunt De greatest number of times to 
the minute is champion. 

The argus pheasant, a magnificent bird 
with a long, gorgeous tail, is more digni- 
fied in his display. He chooses a spot in 
the forest where he will have room for an 
oval-shaped dancing track, like a small 
race track. From this track he removes 
with utmost care every twig and leaf, and 
pats the earth down hard. Then, having 
got everything in perfect order, he begins 
to trip sedately around, throwing his tail 
up like a fan and otherwise impressing on- 
lookers with what a fine fellow he is. But 
if in the course of his performance a stick 
or twig falls on his display ground he stops 
and gingerly removes it. 

The ruffed or fighting snipe gather to- 
gether in groups and show off by fencing 
with one another. They have long rapier- 
like bills, and use them as foils. me 
half-dozen cocks will collect in a clean 
spot. Each picks out an opponent, ruffles 
up his feathers, and begins to maneuver, 
side-stepping and thrusting, exactly like 
players on a stage, when the foils are 

rought into requisition. And it’s no 
more deadly than a stage production of a 
fight. Nobody gets hurt. It all seems to 
be one big make-believe. 


Bur not everything is comical in bird 
life, for birds have their villains, no less 
than men. In a line of cages at the Zoo 
are collected the hawks, the owls and the 
eagles. Birds of a feather flock together, 
as has been said; but birds of prey do not 
flock together. 

I think, if we had never been told, we 
would recognize them as birds of prey. 
They all have sharp and powerful claws, 
made for grasping and holding on. They 
have, also, powerful beaks, the top over- 
hanging, made for tearing flesh. Their 
eyes, too, are fierce and unblinking. 

And speaking of their eyes brings us to 
two interesting points: The first is the 
power of their eyes, a power which they 
share with other birds, though they pos- 
sess it to the greatest degree. 

How weak our eyes compared with 
theirs! From a thousand feet the eagle or 
big hawk sees the hare, a mere speck. 
From this great altitude he spots him ex- 
actly, and like a thunderbolt he falls. 

if vou look at the eagle or the condor, 
or any bird for that matter, you will see 
him, now and then, close the shutter of his 
lens, the eye. A fine skin flies over it, and 


flies back. He does not bat his eye, as we 

bat ours. We have the same fine skin or 

shutter he has, but we haven’t used it 

for so long that it is now tucked away in 

the inner corner of the eye, next to the 

nòse. Examine your own eye closely and ` 
you will find it. 

The second interesting point about the 
eye of the hawk, the owl and the eagle is 
that, in their case, as in all cases of birds 
of prey, the eyes are set close to the beak 
and are designed to look straight ahead, 
not backward, while with birds who are 
pursued the eyes are set far apart, or even 
near the top of the head, so they can look 
around or upward. Likewise, the hawk 
and owl and the eagle have deep-set eves, 
and beetling brows, while the birds who 
are pursued have no such brows, and the 
eyes are set in the surface of the skull and 
are prominent r 


IN THE human race also are pursuers and | 
pursued; and I wonder sometimes if the -; 
pursuers among men do not, more often ` 
than otherwise, have close-set eyes, de- 
signed for looking straight forward, de- 
signed for pursuit, in other words; while 
the eyes of the gentler ones, the pursued, 
are fuller and set farther apart. 
Birds of prey have, in proportion to 
their weight, power and strength far bec 
ond that of animals. A bald eagle will 
ill a wolf by gripping his neck with the. 
claws and pecking at his head. Mr. Stacy, 
the keeper, says that once a condor seized 
a broom he had in his hand, and that, al- 
though he is a stromg man, he could not 
pull it away. DEVE 
There are many stories told of eagles 
taking babies off to their nests. I do not 
know that any of these accounts have 
been verified. There are other stories of 
owls in Syria that have been known to 
destroy babies. Here is the result of an 
experiment performed by Mr. Frank Finn, 


.a leading English authority on birds. You 


can perform it for yourself if you choose. 

“I may say,” he writes, “that on taking 
a litde boy two years old with his parents 
to see the owls at the some years ago 
I noticed that all the large eagle-owls 
abandoned their usual apathetic, unseeing 
stare, and glared down earnestly at the 
child." 

I did not see that, but while at the Zoo. 
looking at the eagles, an airplane passed 
overhead, and the bald eagle, who had 
been sitting immovable on his perch, 
straightened, looked upward, and seemed 
to watch man's device out of sight. What 
must have been his thoughts—if he has 
any. Up there, higher than man's ma- 
chine, he belonged! For man will never 
construct.a machine that will be at home 
in the vastness of space as he is at home. 

The result of studying birds and spend- 
ing some time with them is different, as I 
have said, from that of spending time with 
the animals. The animals Í came to 
know; in a way, I had a fellow-feeling for 
them. The birds are more of a mystery; 
are separated from us by a wider gulf. So 
when I cannot make a man out, it will be 
more than mere slang, it will be à descrip- 
tive plas, when I say: 

“He’s a queer bird!” 


"WHAT Kind of Land to Buy in Your Town or City?” is the title of an article next 
month by Joseph P. Day, a great real estate expert. Maybe you've got your eye on some 
property to buy this spring. Here are authoritative tips that will prove useful to you. 
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(Cornel 


Takes the Place of Lath and Plaster for Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 


Ask Any of Us 10,000 Lumbermen 
Why We Prefer to Sell “Cornell” Board 


E have handled all the other varieties from 
the cheapest to the costliest, and we never 
found another that gave such universal sat- 
isfaction for permanent walls, ceilings and partitions. 
One reason is Cornell's “Triple-Sized” process 
which gives Cornell panels triple protection against 
moisture, expansion and contraction. This is why 
Cornell can be guaranteed not to warp or buckle if 
directions are followed. Anyone who can handle a 
hammer and saw can apply Cornell to the joists and 
studding, or over damaged plaster. 
Cornell's exclusive “Oatmeal” finish makes hand- 
some interiors in homes, factories, garages and stores. 
Because of the“ Mill-Primed” surface Cornell takes 
a perfect spread of paint or calcimine without the 
work and expense of a priming coat. 


“Cornell 32” for small rooms 
“Cornell 48” for large rooms 


Write for samrle board and book No. 20 
of beautiful Cornell Interiors FREE 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 
General Offices, Chicago 
Water Power, Mills and Timber Lands in Wisconsin 


To Dealers: Write 
us. We can help you 
Bet the wallboard 
business in your 
territory 
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Rock of Ages 


A ROYAL TRIBUTE 


P: rats Egyptian monarchs purchased remembrance at 


the cost of untold wealth and labor. Kingdoms were 
impoverished, generations of men and countless years of toil 
were required to build those royal monuments—that the 
memory of a king might live. 


OW simple the task of love and honor now. The earth 
H has yielded a stone which rivals the pyramids in endur- 
ance and far surpasses them in beauty. The monument, 
mausoleum, or war-hallowed cenotaph, in ROCK OF AGES 
GRANITE will stand forever, a fitting tribute to the name 
it bears. 


ERFECT in texture, rich and even in color, the polished 
ROCK OF AGES GRANITE seems indeed a royal mark 
of memory. 


Send for our interesting booklet which tells the ROCK OF AGES story. 


Every monument in ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 
is inspected by one of our experts. Our 
certificate is your guarantee. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM Co. 


Quarriers of 


Quarries at 


MONTPELIER 
Barre 


VERMONT 
r Refer to 
Granite Dept. A 
© 1920, B. M. & V. Co. 


The Family’s Money 


How I Solved the 
Problem of 
Household Accounts 


F OTHER families are like the one to 

which I belong, I am sure there will 

be many to agree with me that the 

esh may be willing but that the spirit is 

extremely weak when it comes to keeping 
household accounts. 

Not being very strong, even physically, 
I sometimes have to “let things go.” After 
such a lapse, I used to find my accounts 
in a hopeless tangle. But about two years 
ago I evolved a system which has proved 
thoroughly workable, even for me. 

Every Saturday evening the man of the 
house brings me my weekly allowance. 
Out of this I pay all running expenses, 
such as light, liic telephone, food, 
laundry, clothing (for two children and 
ourselves), and, in short everything, save 


| the insurance and taxes on our home, my 
Seat S à 

| husband's life and accident insurance, and 

| his personal expenses. This last includes 


few items like shaves, shines, and hair-cuts. 

All of this, of course, is quite as usual. 
This is the scheme's special feature: 

I have a small wooden box with a 
hinged cover wherein I keep a certain 
number of heavy manila envelopes, each 
with a brass clasp, and labeled according 
to its use: “Groceries $—" (with the 
weekly amount needed); “Milk $—,” and 
so on. I may remark here that the en- 
velope which always receives first atten- 
tion is, " Savings, $10;" and this is out of 
a modest allowance, too. 


HAVE also a ^ Savings No. 2” envelope, 

which receives the residue from theother 
funds weekly; or, in some cases, as tele- 
phone and electricity, monthly. — Our 
clothing expense is estimated rather 
closely, and of course varies greatly from 
month to month, so this fund I allow to 
accumulate undisturbed. 

This system requires no bookkeeping 
and the only records I keep are as follows, 
entering the expenditures under each item: 


Joun, JR., JAN., 1919, to JAN., 1920 
Suits, etc.—Underwear—H ats—Shoes & 
Hose— Etc. 


and so with each member of the family. 
The only other records kept are my 

Savings No. 2 on the envelope itself, to 

show where these savings originated. 


June, 1919 Labor Groceries Ice, etc. Totals 
Week 1 $2.00 $1.00 ds 
Week 2 1.75 $1.00 


As you see, if I use week after week my 
ice allowance, and run short, I know with- 
out records, by the simple expedient of 
looking into the sadly empty envelope, 
that I must cut down somewhere else and 
make new allotments. Perhaps, provi- 
dentially, I note that the meat envelope 
always has a surplus, so I cut down on 
that for the sake of ice, which arrange- 
ment makes for more comfort during the 
hot season. B. C. K. 
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GE BROTHERS 
4T00R SEDAN 


The Sedan enjoys, everywhere, adistinctly 
: high social status, and yet its economy 
is one of the outstanding reasons for its 
. strong hold on American appreciation 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Premium Ham with milk 


To make this most satisfactory 
dish get a thick slice of Swift’s 
Premium Ham. It has a delicate 
flavor suitable for this way. of 
cooking. Put it in a casserole 
and pour over milk to just cover. 
Return the lid to the casserole 
and put into a moderate oven 
foran hour. When the meat has 
cooked in the milk for thirty or 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


forty minutes remove the casse- 
role lid so that all milk will be 
absorbed. 

Swift’s Premium Ham is the per- 
fection of cured hams. Smoked 
just enough—mild enough—uni- 


form, delightful. The flavor of it 


is just right as it comes, it needs 
no parboiling for this dish, nor 
for broiling or frying. 


Itis not 
necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 

before broiling 

or frying 


Look for this “no parbeiling" 
lag when you buy a whole 
hem or when you buy a slice 


~< = —— 


| 


On 
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The Buck's Stove & Range Company, Saint Louis, Missouri 
Pacific Coast Office, Furniture Exchange, Ban Francisco, Calif. 


ESTABLISHED 1846—AMERICA'8 FOREMOST MAKERS OF GAS, COAL 
WOOD AND OIL HEATING AND COOKING STOVES—AND FURNACES 


| 
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ST-POCKETS the 

length and breadth of 

the land rejoice in the Havana 
fragrance of Robt. Burns. 

A fragrance to be proud of, 
friends! For through the storm 
and stress of economic change, 
good Robt. Burns has kept 
steadfastly true to his high 
character. 

Come what might, no liber- 
ties have been taken with his 


N 
R 
N 
M lij 


full Havana filler. 'The vigilant 
care in curing, which gives to 
that Havana its rare mildness, 
never fora moment was relaxed. 

The result is a cigar of out 
standing value. So plain is this 
fact to experienced smokers 
that the demand for Robt.Burns 
still grows by leaps and bounds. 


BZenerak Czar Cos us 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
NEW YORK CITY 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 


Meh? Burne Cigar 
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The true portrait? 
of Carusos art 
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AO aD VAT Yea DY VME Velo Wem 


When you hear a Victor Record of Caruso’s voice” 
played on the Victrola, you hear the great tenor ex- 
actly as he wishes you to hear him. Only the Victor 
process of reproduction can bring out all the wonder- 
ful beauty of tone which the Victor process of 
recording put into the record. 


After their records have passed the critical judg- 
ment of the officials of the Victor Recording Labor- 
atory, the great artists who make Victor Records pass 
judgment upon themselves as they are heard on the 
Victrola and they must give the final approval before 


| any of their records are released to the public. "HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. ward “Wiens” tantly onl cur proaeats: 


Look under the lid! Look on the label ' 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. jJ. VICTOR TALKINO MACHINE co. 
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—and he’s proud of it 


ATU RALLY he's proud of 

that family name, Westclox. 
For it was the family habit of 
faithful timekeeping, bred in the 
bone of every Westclox alarm, 
that put Big Ben where he is 
today. 

Consider his history for a min- 
ute and you’ll understand. 

For more than twenty years 
the makers of Big Ben were 
building good alarm clocks, 
studying constantly how to make 
a better one. 


Finally Big Ben was designed 
and put out as the top notcher of 
the line. The experience of all 
these twenty years went inside 
his case. Westclox construction 
was the ''silver spoon" in Big 
Ben’s mouth on the day he was 
born. Naturally it didn’t take 
him long to get to the front. 

Every Westclox today employs 
the same principle of design that 
got Big Ben up in the world. 
Westclox on the dial always 
means faithful timekeeping. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o' Lantern 


Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Begin the day right. — 


Bathe with Ivory Soap. Then the 
morning plunge will make you MUN US 


Artistic Calendar for 1921 
fit and eager for work or play. Printed in color on ha cu 
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illeog Smith, Elizabeth 
Shi Green Elliott, Lucille 


Patterson, and John Rae, used 


IVORY SOAP 
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How long do your silk blouses last ? 


They will not be harmed even gradually if washed with Ivory Soap 
Flakes. Genuine Ivory Soap in flake form, convenient, quick, safe, 
economical. Sample package and booklet of directions free. Ad- 
" dress Division 18-C, Dept. of Home Economics, The Procter 
"A^é»a-- —& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“Young Man, Expect 
Great Things!” 


An interview with Cardinal Gibbons 


IS Sunday, the second of January, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-one. 
Half in hope, half in apprehension, 
the world has seen the old year pass 
into history and the new year glide 

in to take its place. 

All day long I have been thinking of the 
frail little old man who in Baltimore 
trembles on the threshold between two 
worlds. Yesterday the bulletins indicated 
that his physicians had almost given up 
hope; ay they are a trifle more cheer- 
ful; what the days may bring forth 
between now and the time when this in- 
terview will appear no one can prophesy. 
1 have been wondering, as l sat here, 
whether he understood, when he talked to 
me so short a time ago, how frail he was; 
whether it was perhaps because he under- 
stood, that he wanted to give this Easter 
message to American men. 

He was seated in an old-fashioned com- 
fortable chair with a book in his hand 
when I entered the room—the same sim- 
ple, almost austere room where he has 
written so much, and listened to the 
problems and plans, to the hopes and con- 
cerns of so many different kinds of men. 
The sun poured in through the bay win- 
dow, lighting his gray. hair and his aristo- 
cratic face, and giving a richer redness to 
his red cap. An old man he seemed, but 


not an aged man. One might have said. 


“He is sixty,” or, “He is sixty-five—per- 
haps even seventy-five.” But eighty-six! 
Who, on meeting him for the first time, 
could have supposed that so much alert- 
ness, such vivid, almost boyish interest in 
the world and its affairs could belong to 
eighty-six! 

As we entered, he rose and held out 
his hand. He is not as tall as I had 
imagined him from his photographs: a 
slight man of medium height or less, 
with quick penetrating eyes, and a mind 
that straight to the heart of things. 

“I have been sick,” he said with a smile. 
“Just a hard cold, and I have had to 
curtail my engagements. But when your 
Editor wrote that your interview would be 
read by millions, including at least a 
million and a half young men, who can 
refuse so much youth, so much of future 


By Bruce Barton 


wer and influence!” He glanced up 
eenly. “You are young yourself, I see. 
I like young men.” 

“I notice that your secretary and your 
associates are all young men,” I sug- 
gested. 

“That’s part of,the secret of warding off 
old age,” he answered, with a smile whose 
freshness belied his years. “When a man 
begins to look back, then he is old. I never 
look back. Lot’s wife looked back, you 
remember, and was destroyed. Looking 
back is destruction always—the beginning 
of the end. After a person passes middle 
life he ought to surround himself with 
those who have a long time yet to 
forward." He turned so that he faced a 
little into the sun. " Until you are forty, 
seek the companionship of men who are 
older," he continued. "After that, keep 
a vital contact with those who are younger. 
That is a pretty good rule. Until my 
recent sickness I used to walk every after- 
noon from five to six, and whom did I 
choose for companions? Students from 
the Seminary. They come from every 

art of the United States: one day a man 
rom Massachusetts, another day one 
from Oklahoma, and so on. They tell me 
their hopes and their ambitions and their 
plans. : 


* A ND do you want to know what I say to 
them? Isay,'Young man, expect great 


things! Expect great things of God; great 
things of your fellow men and of yourself. 
Expect great things of America. For great 


opportunities are ahead; greater than any 
that have come before. But only those 
who have the courage and the vision to 
expect them will profit when they come.’ ” 
e spoke very rapidly, never hesi- 
tating for a word. It was the voice .of 
a man who has found life good, in spite 
of the confessions of sin and of failure 
that have been poured into his ears; of 
one whose look is still forward. 
“Do not talk to him of death,” his sec- 
retary had warned me. "'He's still the 
jeunes. of us in spirit: I think he would 
ike to go on living for another hundred 
years." 
“Men ask me sometimes whether the 


world is growing better," His Eminence 
continued. “I wonder how any thoughtful 
man can raise such a question. To be sure, 
war is with us still, and poverty and disap- 
pointments and sickness. But think for 
a moment what advances have taken 
place in my single lifetime. en I 


- 


entered active life millions of human - 


beings in this country were held in slavery. 
It was a recognized social institution, as 
little questioned, almost, as the custom 
of holding any other sort of property.” 


HE STOPPED for a moment, and one 
could see that the subject touched 
wounds long since healed but still painful 
under the finger of memory. 

“I recall a trip up the Mississippi from 
New Orleans when 1 was a boy journeying 
to this city," he said. “ the boat 
were a young black and his wife. They 
had attempted escape and were being 
carried back under guard. I talked with 
the young fellow, and he told me that he 
and his wife would be whipped when they 
reached the plantation again, and proba- 
bly sold to different masters as a punish- 
ment for their crime. Torn apart as if 
they had been cattle, and sold away, 
per ape never to see one another again; 
and all because they wanted liberty—be- 
cause they yielded to the natural human 
passion to be free. That was slavery; and 
it is gone from America forever; gone from 
almost all the world. Surely that is an 
advance worth remembering, isn’t it, when 
we wonder whether the world really 
moves? 

“There have been other items of prog- 
ress almost equally great. In a hundred 
years the world has been transformed from 
illiteracy to literacy. Remember that 
reading and writing were the exclusive 
adornments of the well-to-do only a hun- 
dred years ago. It was not common for 
working men to be able to do more than 
make their marks, in the early years of 
the nineteenth century. To-day every boy 
and girl in civilized nations who cares at 
all for the opportunity may learn; the 
storehouses of the world’s thought, as 
preserved in books, have been opened to 
rich and poor alike. 
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“A perfectly tremendous achievement, 
that is. We are so accustomed to its 
results that we forget how tremendous 
it is—how slender a fraction of the men 
of the world could read or write intelli- 
gently even a enay ago. And now 
illiteracy is almost banished 
slavery has been. 

“I have seen the standards of business 
practice raised immensely since I entered 
active life; that is another great gain. 
And little by little I have seen intolerance 
driven out of the world, and a larger 
mutual understanding and forbearance 
come to take its place. Did you ever 
hear of the Blood Tubs?” 

I confessed that the phrase was new to 
me; and he smiled. 

"We heard about them often enough 
when I be my service.as a priest," 
he said. “They elonged to the days of 
the Know-Nothing Party and the bitter 
prejudice against all foreigners for which 
that party stood. A foreigner, of course, 
is merely a man who does things a little 
differently. We are foreigners to the na- 
tions abroad, and they to us; and it was 
not so long ago in the world’s history 
that any visitor from another land was 
suspected, and was liable to all sorts of 
misunderstanding and abuse." 

* Well, the Blood Tubs were hogsheads 
half filled with beef blood. They were 
carried by butchers and their lawless 
associates to the polling places on election 
days. And any man who had the courage 
or the temerity to vote against the notions 
of these self-appointed censors was spat- 
tcred from head to foot with blood. A nice 
thought, isn't it, for a nation dedicated to 
political and religious freedom? 


“THE Blood Tubs have gone; section- 
alism has gone; and, year by year, as 
individuals and as nations, we are growing 
in mutual understanding and forbearance. 
There are few things more valuable for 
oung men in days like these than the 
habit of looking at questions from the 
other man’s point of view; of reserving 
judgment, and being slow to criticize. 

ou remember the story of the Good 
Samaritan? As he traveled he came upon 
a man whom he had never seen before, 
a foreigner, a man of different race and 


creed; and the man was in trouble. There’ 


was no obligation of race or class upon the 
Good Samaritan, and yet he stopped and 
ministered to the man who needed help. 

* Do you imagine for one minute that 
that act of kindness did not come back 
to him a hundredfold? Don't you su 
pose that people heard about it and told 
other people, and that they said to one 
another: ‘That is the kind of man I 
would like to do business with'? To be 
sure, he did not perform the kindly act 
with any thought of reward, but good 
will is the most potent factor in the af- 
fairs of men; no one can measure its 
power, or tell when it will make its 
influence felt. 

“Say so your young men for me: ‘Be 
tolerant. Forget the prejudices that sepa- 
rate you from other men, and ei 
the great common ties that bind us all to- 
gether as children of God, traveling the 
road of life together. And your reward 
will be in proportion to your service.’ 

“Again and again, I have seen men 
start out in life selfishly to get all they 
could get for themselves, and in the end 


, just as 
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they are baffled and puzzled. They can't 
understand why, with all their striving, 
they have been surpassed by men who 
apparently neglected their own selfish in- 
terests to render real service, and to be 
kind to other men as they went along. 
They do not understand that those un- 
selfish servants of the race have the good 
will of thousands of people working for 
them; and that God, whose eye can mark 
even the fall of a single spárrow, never 
lets an act of real devotion and service 
without its reward. That sounds like 
religion rather than business; but there 
is no business success, in the truest sense, 
that is not a religious success. Men are 
spirits, not merely bodies and appetites 
and needs; and the business that is built 
on the great spiritual laws of service and 
tolerance and Dindliness builds on founda- 
tions that are eternal. Say that to your 
young men, for me; and say that it comes 
from one who has known successful busi- 
ness men for many, many years.” 

I asked His Eminence what qualities 
he would emphasize as essentials for suc- 
cess. It was natural, perhaps, that his first 
reference should be to health; and what he 
said had greater weight because of his 
own experience, as related by one of his 
associates. 

As a boy he was a keen devotee of 
athletics. One of his fingers even now 
bears the scar of a wound inflicted in a 
game of cricket. In the kind of football 
that was played in his youth he was a 
noted performer, in spite of his slender 
frame. If he had been more robust, it 
is probable that his life would have ended 
years ago. That sounds curiously con- 
tradictory, but it is true. One of his 
favorite remarks is that he owes his 
longevity to the misfortune of a poor diges- 
tion. 

As a student in St. Mary's he, and 
Father Dissez, one of the professors, were 
considered so frail that it was doubted 
whether either of them could survive more 
than a few years. Yet their very lack 
of strength forced them to a rigid conser- 
vation of their strength; and, as another 
safeguard, in the case of Cardinal Gibbons 
there was added the stomach weakness 
which developed under his double duties 
of priest and of chaplain in the Civil 
War. “Just a morsel” is the phrase that 
his companions hear most frequently at 
the dinner table; and the daily walk Bon 
five to six and retirement at nine o'clock 
in the evening have been fixed and almost 
immutable features of his program. 


HERE were athletes among his fellow 

students at St. Ma A bghusky men, 
who gave promise of living far beyond 
him. Almost without exception they are 
gone; but Father Dissez lived to elevate 
his fiftieth anniversary as a teacher; and 
as for Cardinal Gibbons, on the day of my 
visit he had risen at six in the morning and 
was doing still the work of a man of vigor- 
ous middle life. “The best assurance of 
longevity is to develop some good incur- 
able disease early in life,” a famous physi- 
cian once remarked. And His Eminence’s 
record is evidence that they who have little 
vigor to begin with, and conserve it by 
moderate eating, regular exercise, and 
plenty of sleep, will usually outrun the 
men who regard their strength as an inex- 
haustible reservoir to be drawn upon with- 
out reserve. 


“Without work no amount of talent, no 
amount of influence, will carry a man very 
far in this world,” he continued. “I am 
amazed at the point of view of some 
modern young men. They look at the 
successful men of the day as if they sup- 
posed success to be an easy master— 
giving rich gifts and requiring little in 
return. I wonder what they would think 
if they could see the average day’s pro- 
gram of one of the men they envy. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who was my rend for 
so many years, left a correspondence that 
of itself involved more work than the 
average man does in his active life. Yet 
it represented only a small part of his 
activities. 

- “The higher men climb, the longer their 
working day. And any young man with 
a streak of idleness in him might better 
make up his mind at the beginning that 
mediocrity is to be his lot. Without 
immense, sustained effort he will not climb 
high. And even though fortune or chance 
were to lift him high he would not stay 
there. For to keep at the top is harder, 
almost, than to get there. ere are no 
office hours for leaders. 
* AND with work I should class patience 
as another necessary element in any 
large achievement," he continued. “Oh, 
the impatience of youth! What a driving 
force it is; and what a ceaseless cause of 
anxiety and unhappiness. Itisonly as we 
grow older that we realize that nothing 
greatly significant has ever been achieved 
in a day. Youth looks ahead for a week 
or a month or a year; middle age thinks 
in terms of ten years, perhaps; and it is 
only when one has lived a long time that 
he understands how slowly important 
changes take place. Our view of history is 
so short, even among the wisest of us! 
How far back does it reach? A mere 
moment of six thousand years or so. And 
back of that stretch the thousands and 
millions of years in which the Almighty 
wás molding the universe slowly, 5o 
slowly, into conformity with His plans. 

“T did not know Abraham Lincoln. He 
died a few years after I entered active 
life; I looked upon his features only once, 
and that at his funeral. But the impres- 
sion that his tremendous patience made 
upon me as a young man has never been 
forgotten. How long he waited for events 
to work themselves out! How uncom- 
plainingly he bore with obstruction and 
contradiction! To young men I would 
say again: 'Study Lincoln; learn to pos- 
sess your soul in patience. Count upon 
contradiction and disappointment as a 
necessary part of the program of life—the 
stuff out of which character and manhood 
are made. And do not think, because the 
goal you hope for is not achieved im- 
mediately, that your effort has been lost. 
No honest work is ever lost. Somehow 
it finds its place in the eternal scheme of 
the Almighty for a better, happier, kind- 
lier world. And the children of One in 
whose eyes a thousand years are as a day 
have no duty but to do their honest best, 
leaving the final results in confidence and 
faith to Him!’ 

“In the third place, I would name 
economy—thrift—as one of the viral 
assets in success. That sounds trite; | 
know. It is very trite, very old. iYet 
no matter how often it is repeated, | the 
number of men who take it really! to 
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heart is all too few. I recall the campaign 
that we conducted against the Louisiana 
Lottery. We were able finally to sweep 
that great spreading evil forever from 
America. But the spirit that had made 
the Lottery possible we did not destroy, 
and it is working its destruction in the 
hearts and affairs of men as much to-day 
as ever before. 

“What causes periods of business 
depression like the present? Many ele- 
ments working together, of course. But 
certainly one of the most important is 
men's greed, their over-extension, their 
over-reaching, their eagerness to get into 
a position where they can live without 
work. Nature resents that spirit, and 
rebukes it always. The economy of God 
is one of the striking features of the 
universe: have you ever stopped to think 
of it? Not a single dead leaf is wasted; 
it goes to enrich the soil for future growth. 
Not a drop of water that is not used again 
and again—flowing down the river to the 
sea, only to be caught up by the sun, and 
showered down upon the grass and trees 
again! 

“The law of God is the law of thrift; 
and no man transgresses that law, either 
in his personal or business affairs, without 
incurring a penalty. I have seen million- 


aires, whose wealth seemed without limit, - 


caught and made paupers in a period of 
business reaction. They had lived too 
lavishly, and reached out in their greed 
too far. And I have seen comparatively 
poor men, who had saved their money, 
take advantage of just such periods to 
invest in independence. Waste nothing, 
as nature wastes nothing. Expect some 
bad years, as nature expects them, and 
provides for them by other years of 
abundance. Count on the routine effort 
of year after year, as nature counts on 
the unending and unchanging procession 
of the seasons. This, and not luck, or the 
rich fruits of speculation, is the real 
secret of success.” 


E TALKED of books, and he spoke 

of the wealth of pleasure that there is 
in the companionship of the wise and witty 
and thoughtful of all ages, as embodied in 
their writings; and what a pity it is that 
so few men ever unlock the treasure 
chambers of that wealth. He said that 
as a young man he had read widely in 
the works of the English masters—Ad- 
dison, Johnson, Goldsmith, Moore, and 
the rest—and that their work had been 
valuable in helping him to cultivate an 
easy and effective style. 

“Tt is a great thing for a young man to 
be able to express himself simply and 
forcefully in writing," he said. "It helps 
him to think straight; for no man can 
write convincingly who has not first 
thought clearly. There is no reason why 
any man in business should express him- 
self in clumsy, faulty English. The 
masters of English are at his elbow, ready 
to train him to think and to write. He 
has merely to go to the corner bookstore 
and make them his own." 

In later years he has found great satis- 
faction in history, particularly American 
history. Within the past few months he 
has read the new four-volume life of John 
Marshall, and new biographies of Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, and other American leaders. 

“T have known every President since 
Abraham Lincoln," he said, "and Mr. 
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Harding’s inauguration will add another 
to the long list of my honored friends who 
have occupied the White House. Not all 
the Presidents have been equally able; but 
did you ever stop to think what a splendid 
testimony it is to the soundness of democ- 
racy that we have never had a bad or 
mean or really incompetent man as Presi- 
dent? Evil cannot reach and hold high 
position either in politics or in business 
in this nation. That is one reason why 
I say: ‘Young man, expect great things of 
America" For, no matter how the pe- 
riods of action and reaction may follow 
one another, the trend. of American life 
is steadily upward. The people deserve 
to be trusted, and no man will go far in a 
democracy who does not have faith in it." 

He paused, and I spoke to him of the 
present situation in the business world. 
“Tt has been a very trying period for men, 
Your Eminence,” I said, “and for young 
men, perhaps, most of all." 

“I know it well," he answered quietly. 
“That is one reason why I was glad to 
have you come ju-t at this time. A third 
of your readers, pc. naps, are so young that 
they never have before seen a period of 
business depression. It comes to them 


with the same shock of bewilderment 
with which the first sunset must have 
come to the first man. You can imagine 
him, can you not, watching the sun 
disappear, feeling the chill of darkness all 
around him, and having no past experi- 
ence to tell him that in the morning light 
and warmth would return to him again? 


*X 7OUNG men arelike that. But we who 
are older have seen the sun set and 
rise again many times. We have passed 
through many so-called panics. How 
well I remember the trying days following 
the Civil War, and the este weeks of 
'73, and Black Friday, and all the rest. 
“Yet the pendulum swung back, pros- 
perity returned again; and men, made 
wiser by their reverses, were better pre- 
pared to use its blessings wholesomely and 
unselfishly. 

“There is a verse in the Bible that reads 
thus: 'Whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth.' That is a hard verse for youth to 
learn; a very hard verse indeed. But we 
who are older know its meaning. Thé 
chastening of adversity is an act of love on 
the Father's part, and not of punishment: 
Human nature is (Continued on page 91) 
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T’S no good, Bob," said Jim Small- 
wood, as he sipped his lemonade. 
* Oh, never say die," Bob replied. 
* After all, your hair's not gray yet. 
Why, a fellow I know, just like you 
and me, he'd been rotting in an office for 
twenty years; he picked an old gent out 
of the mud he'd fallen in, dodging a tram, 
and the old buffer took him into his own 
firm, and now he’s got his own house and 
his car.” 

“Tf I see an old gent lying in the mud,” 

replied Jim Smallwood. gloosily, “PI 
heave him out. But those things don’t 
happen often. All I know is, I’m twenty- 
seven; I’ve been in the same office for 
tleven years, and I haven't had a raise for 
three years. Besides, business isn't what 
it ised to be. In the old days, 
a man expected to start for him- 
self sometime. Now, what's 
he to do against all the com- 
bines? Can't even raise enough 
capital to advertise." 

“Look here," said Bob; 
“why don't you go to the 
boss and tell him you 
want a raise? Have it 
out with him." 

*T haven't the nerve," 
said Jim Smallwood. In- 
deed, the young 
man was hardly 
the figure to im- 
press his employer: 
he was short, very 
thin; his nose was 


inquiring, and his chin receded. A very 
gaudy striped yellow and green tie, bright 
yellow shoes, unpressed trousers, and un- 
attractive finger nails, suggested the neg- 
lect mixed with defiance which character- 
izes the discouraged clerk who has stayed 
too long and too unsuccessfully in the 
same office. 
“What’s the 
said at last. “ 
billiards?” 
* Right-o," said Bob, as they left the 
smoking-room of the people's restaurant. 
~ But, as they 
went, d im 
Smallwood ex- 
hausted the 
tale of his 
troubles. 
“There’s no 
chance in our 
office,” he said 
again. “There’s 
no hope, unless 
my aunt Mary 


od of worrying?” he 
hat about a game of 


dies and does 
the decent 
thing.” 

“Expect to 
get much out 
of it?" asked 
Bob respect- 
fully. 

“So-so. She's 
pey well off, 

should say, 
but close; one 


can’t find out. Those old geezers, you 
know, they never tell. She always says 
she’ll leave me something.” 

“Then you shall pay for the table,” 
said Bob. An amiable wrangle began, and 
they played. 

Ti Smallwood's preoccupations were 
much stimulated when, a week later, a 
telegram came saying that his aunt Mary 
had died in the night. All through the 
funeral he encouraged visions of the will. 
A thousand? Ten thousand? Who knew? 
The lawyer came to the funeral, and it 
was agony not to question him. Also, the 
lawyer did not seem to hurry, for thete 
was no letter next day. Nor the next. 
'Then it came. 


Dear Sin; I have to inform you that, pursuant 
on the decease of Mrs. Mary Caroline Small- 
wood, it is my duty to indicate the contents 
of her will in so far as they affect you. You are 
designated as the heir to the late Mrs. Small- 
wood's green parrot. I shall be glad if you will 
let me know as soon as possible when you can 
take delivery of the bird, which is at present 
in charge of the late Mrs. Smallwood's maid. 

Yours faithfully, 
GRINDLEY, Sons, AND CRUMLIN. 


Jim Smallwood remained some time in 
a state of coma, the letter in his hand. 
Energy had run out of him; his figure took 
on the appearance of a suit of clothes 
thrown on the arm chair. He was too 
broken to feel indignation, and it was some 
time before he managed to whisper, “A— 


p-p-p-parrot."" 


AL LAST he jumped up and practically 
rushed about the little room. “A par- 
rot!" he bellowed. “And I'll have to pay 
for its seeds!" It was nonsense. It was a 
joke. His aunt had always been fond of a 
joke. It would be just like her. But would 
the lawyers have carried on the joke? He 


` felt that people with names like undies 


and Crumlin didn’t 
little later, he decided that he could not 
let the matter alone. He must do some- 
thing, protest; perhaps the will could be 
upset. He’d go and see the lawyer. 
Grindley, Sons, and Crumlin did not 
comfort him. This firm with the compli- 
cated name took the shape of an enormous 
man, who exhibited cuffs as large as Jim 
Smallwood's shirt front, and who, after 
booming at him for a little while, showed 
him the will. It was true: Aunt Mary 
even went so far as to say that she be- 
queathed her dear companion to her dear 
nephew, in view of the never-failing in- 
terest he had exhibited during her life- 
time in the welfare of the bird. With 
frantic regret, jim Smallwood remembered 
the long years during which he had brought 


go in for jokes. 
t 


-that parrot bits of sugar and quarters of 


apple. 
di won't have it,” he said feebly. 
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Smallwood wheeled from the mirror. ‘‘How?... What?" he cried. ‘‘Who told you that? Of course, 
I've got to do it. Sedbergh's are old business friends; but I happen to know they're rocky, and we must 
get our loan in as soon as we can. But I only decided that last night. So perhaps you'll explain. ...” 


10 
“Of course you need not," said Grind- 
ley, Sons, and Crumlin. “The law allows 
of a declaration being made, the cost of 
which you must, of course, defray, in 
which you decline to take possession of 
the legacy.” 
“What will become of the parrot if I 
do?” asked Smallwood. 

“Te will fall to the next of kin, and, 
failing his acceptance, the parrot will 
revert to the State." 

* Well," snarled Smallwood, as he left 
the office, “ the State can haveit. I won't." 

“ Tust as you think fit," said the enor- 
mous man. "It is, however, my duty to 
draw your attention to the fact that it 
appears to have been the late Mrs. Small- 
wood's wish that you should assume 
charge of the parrot.” 


THIS apparently innocent observation 
was destined to have upon Jim Small- 
wood profound effects. All went well during 
the altaicon: but, after dinner, when he 
was alone in his room, worry seized him. 
The lawyer had said it was Aunt Mary's 
wish that he care for the bird. Supposing 
Aunt Mary's spirit were watching over that 
parrot. hat would she think if it re- 
verted to the State? How would the State 
treat it? Would the parrot go to the poor- 
house or to the Zodlogical Gardens! 

Night fell, swift and dark; Smallwood’s 
meditations grew more and more un- 
pona After a time, he discovered that 

e was getting the horrors, and looked 
around the room apprehensively. Aunt 
Mary’s spirit hadn’t appeared yet. Per- 
haps she was only giving him time! At 
last he got into bed very swiftly. He had 
to turn out the light; and then began a 
combat which lasted several hours, a 
struggle between scepticism and super- 
stition. Superstition won. 

Two evenings later, Jim Smallwood was 
gazing at a large green parrot, in an equally 
large cage, which took up much space in 
his small room. The brute had alread 
made trouble with the housekeeper. It 
sat there, blinking at him with circular 
eyes, and occasionally nibbling the middle 
if its chest. 

“I wonder what would happen if I 
wrung its neck," moaned Smallwood. He 
played with the door of the cage, then drew 

ack. It was as if for a moment an icy 
hand had held his wrist. He expressed 
this by saying, “I suppose it will have to 


stay. 

Fortunately, Jim Smallwood still had 
to occupy himself with his career, and 
that evening he at last decided to compose 
a letter to the boss. The parrot gave no 
trouble. It was the most silent parrot 
Smallwood had ever met. As a matter of 
courtesy, he now and then remarked 
“Pretty Polly,” but the parrot received 
this with the impassiveness tinged with 
offence that a head waiter conveys when 
spoken to by a newsboy. Indeed, the 
parrot’s immense superiority worried 
Smallwood so much that he turned his 
back upon it while he wrote. Also, his 
d€mand for a raise was difficult to com- 
pose. . 

There were three lines of argument: 
First, Smallwood had taken over half the 
work of a fellow clerk when the latter left; 
second, he had been eleven years in the 
office, and had had only three raises; 
third, another man in his department had 
had a raise. He wrote it all out. It 
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sounded pretty feeble, and so he sat 
searching hi mind for further arguments. 
Nothing arose in him. He walked about 
che room, but the parrot worried him. It 
sat on its perch, and its circular eye fol- 
lowed him as he moved. One couldn’t get 
away from this eye; and no arguments 
came. At last Smallwood went up to the 
cage and said, “I’m going to bed, cocky, 
to sleep on it. What do you think of 
that?” The parrot remained silent; evi- 
dently it didn’t think its new master 
worth talking to. 

While, next morning, Jim Smallwood 
was eating an unsatisfactory breakfast of 
cereals, the preoccupations of the night 
before recurred. He supposed he’d have 
to send that letter and trust to luck. The 
coffee was bad. Life was vile. 

Suddenly, behind him, a high and rather 
nasal voice«emarked: “Try old Barham.” 
By Jove! Why hadn’t he thought of that? 

hy, of course, old Barham had made 
him a sort of offer. ‘I’ve got brains like 
a sieve,” thought Smallwood. ‘‘What I’ve 
got to do—” He stopped and turned 
round. It had not struck him that it was 
the parrot that had made the suggestion. 
Must have been the parrot. 

Jim Smallwood stared into the corners 
of the room. It might be Aunt Mary. Or 
Aunt Ma 
terrified. Brilliant as was the suggestion, 
its origin was appalling. He decided to 
interview the parrot: ‘‘Look here, cocky, 
what do you mean by ‘Try old Barham?’ 
No reply. “Say it again." The parrot 
blinked. It was impossible to make it 
talk; after a while, wearied by the chatter 
of the human being, the parrot closed its 
eyes and ostentatiously went to sleep. 

Jim Smallwood reflected that this was 
uncanny; still, it wasn’t bad advice. The 
thing to do was to see Barham, get a 
written offer from him, and show it to 
the boss. In the street, Jim Smallwood 
threw off his superstitious fears. The 
miracle couldn’t be explained; but never 
mind. The thing to do was to get the 
raise, and now he knew how to do it. 

Everything went very well. With Old 
Barham renewed, and when the boss saw 
that Jim Smallwood had a chance else- 
where, he gave him a raise, and promoted 
him to the position of second in command 
of his department. Jim Smallwood was 
very happy. 


HE circumstances of his rise in the world 

were, it was true, a little awkward, for 
he did not much enjoy the society of the 
sagacious bird. He treated it well; in fact 
he gave it indigestion through excess of 
fruit; but he didn’t like it. He would have 
liked to tell Bob about it, but realized 
that Bob would only think him crazy, or 
drunk. So he had to carry alone the point 
of view, which he summed up: ‘That 
parrot knows too much.” 

This train of thought led to another. If 
the parrot, never mind how, had thought 
of sending him to old Barham, it might 
know a lot more. It might tell him how to 

et on. He questioned it several times; 
ut the parrot took not the slightest 
notice. Jt maintained the magnificent 
silence which had been broken only once. 


‘After a while, Smallwood began to forget 


the recent happening, and to put it down 
as one of those inexplicable flukes which 
do not occur again. 

Besides, he was having trouble at the 


through the parrot. He was’ 


office. He was much harder worked as 
second than he had been before. Also, 
there was a lot of jealousy, owing to his 
promotion. His new subordinates pre- 
tended to misunderstand his instructions, 
or said that the telephone was engaged 
when he wanted to get a message through; 
when he wanted a stenographer, someone 
had sent them all out to buy typewriter 
ribbons. Smallwood knew ofhces, and 
realized how subordinates can make life 
wretched; he knew, also, that one couldn’t 
get at them, for to his face they were 
servile and scheming, while to the chief 
they showed themselves servile and effici- 
ent.- 

Also, a fortnight after his promotion 
the boss grew curt. He didn’t seem to 
like Smallwood as much as when he pro- 
moted him. One day the boss even gave 
a direct instruction to a subordinate of 
Smallwood’s instead of putting it through 
him. There was comeening wrong in the 
atmosphere, and Smallwood told the par- 
rot all about it. Unfortunately this did 
not seem to interest the bird, and the 
atmosphere grew worse. Evidently, the 
boss disliked him, and he didn’t know why. 


ONE Sunday Smallwood had stayed at 
home to be alone and to discover what 
he could have done. It was raining heavily. 
The window panes were coated gray with 
water; the sky was gray. He stood alone 
in a gusty world, and so unhappy that, 
as dusk fell, he bowed his face between 
his hands. After a moment, in the dim 
room, a high, remembered voice uttered 
four words: “Gresham is a traitor.” 

This time Smallwood did not pause to 
analyze. He knew who had spoken. In 
fact he had looked up quickly enough to 
see the parrot close its bill. It was the 
parrot. He'd never even mentioned 
Gresham to the parrot. He knew that. 
Why should he mention Gresham, the 
most insignificant of his subordinates? 
Obviously, the parrot was bewitched. To 
keep it any longer was impossible. “But 
what shall I do with it?" groaned Small- 
wood, raising his arms to the ceiling. 
* What will it say elsewhere if I send it 
away? What does it know? What doesn't 
it know?" Then he realized that he must 
live on with this wretched bird. Live on! 
Parrots lived a hundred years! 

But Smallwood was entirely an ordi- 
nary man, and so soon passed from medi- 
tations on the parrot to meditations on 
Gresham. He didn't like Gresham. Un- 
pleasant, servile person; not inefficient, 
no, but unpleasant. But how a traitor? 
It was nonsense. The parrot didn't know 
what it was talking about. 

Smallwood decided to think no more 
about this. But it was difficult to ignore 
the words of a bird that had once spoken 
to such advantageous purpose. All through 
the next day Smallwood was pursued b 
this idea: “Gresham is a traitor.” Well, 
he must expose him. But expose what? 
His subordinate did nothing peculiar. 
What peculiar thing could he do? 

Day by day, Smallwood grew more cer- 
tain that the parrot was right. By degrees 
the obsession grew such that he devised a 
plan. He shared a room with Gresham 
and a junior clerk. One could enter it 
either from the corridor, or through the 
small room in which sat the boss's secre- 
tary. One afternoon, Smallwood sent the 
jr nior clerk to the (Continued on page 72) 


Joe Sullivan’s Body 1s Weak— 
But Not His Will 


Here is a young man with one arm and one leg paralyzed, and the other leg 
practically useless—yet he has supported himself and his mother, got an 
education, married, and now at 29 has gained an independent 
and honored position and earns $7,000 a year 


OE SULLIVAN is one of those 

ood-looking chaps whom every- 

body instinctively likes. You not 

only like Joe Sullivan, but you also 

like to hear him talk. He is so full 

of enthusiasm, so glad of the things he has 

been able to do, so eagerly planning the 
bigger things he expects to accomplish. 

Often, in this eager talk, he refers to his 
“good right hand," just as we ourselves 
sometimes do when we want to be face- 
tious. But with Joe Sullivan the phrase 
is no joke, for he is so crippled that his 
right hand is about the only “good” mem- 
ber he has- 

Even this hand is only relatively good. 
The palm and fingers are perma- 
nently cramped and the thumb 
is pushed back out of place. If 
yours was like his, and you could 
joke about it at all, you probably 
would call it your “bum right 
hand.” 

In spite of its defects, Joe Sulli- 
van’s right hand is very precious to 
him, for at least it is not paralyzed. 
His left arm and his right leg are. 
'They are shrunken and powerless. 
And his left leg became so atrophied 
through inaction that it is practi- 
cally useless. 

He is twenty-nine years old now. 
And he has been like this ever since 
he had infantile paralysis, twenty- 
five years ago. n the heels of his 

hysical affliction came poverty. 
Vet to-day he is educated, has a 
happy home life, is directing a great 
wor and is earning a far better in- 
come than most able-bodied young 
men have to their credit. Every 
bit of this he has accomplished by | 
his own efforts. 

When four-year-old Joe Sullivan 
had the disease which crippled him 
for life, he was living in a little 
Arkansas town. For that time and 
place, the family was well-to-do. 
But even the doctors knew little 
about infantile paralysis then, so 
the boy received no after-treatment. 

When he was old enough to go to 
school, a small negro was hired to 
take him in a little cart, such as 
children play with, and someone 
carried him in and put him in his 
seat. At home he crawled around 
the house, supporting himself on 
his right hand. It was this strain 
which permanently distorted that 
hand. 


on a level. 


By Allison Gray 


When the boy was only nine years old, 
his father failed in business and the family 
went to live on a farm. There was a little 
country school which was open three 
months during the year, but the almost 
helpless child could not go to it. 

‘There was no money, then, to hire some- 
one to take him, and his three brothers 


were so much older that they were cut of 


school. Anyway, they thought Joe didn’t 
need an education. At night, when he 
was supposed to be asleep, the boy used 
to hear his brothers talking about him. 
"We'll always have to take care of poor 
Joe,” they would say. "He'll never be 
able to do anything but sit and read." 
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JOE F. SULLIVAN 


In this wheel chair Joe Sullivan can get around 
He can use his right arm, but his 
left arm and right leg are paralyzed and his left 
leg is so powerless that he can use it only in 
£uiding his chair. He has been paralyzed since 
he was four years old. Through his own efforts 
he gained an education, became mayor of his - 
town before he was twenty-one, and is now at 
the head of a million-dollar school near Detroit. 
He was born in Arkansas twenty-nine years ago 


So, apparently, they settled his future 
for him, condemning him to a life of utter 
uselessness and dependence; while he, with 
tears smarting under his closed eyelids, 
a a: refused to accept the ver- 

ict. 

There was one other member of the fam- 
ily who also refused to accept it—his 
mother, of course. Somehow, it always is 
one’s mother. She never gave up the hope 
that he could’ become at least self-sup- 
porting, although out there, in the foot- 
hills of the Ozark Mountains, the thing 
seemed impossible. 

Sitting in his study at Farmington, 
Michigan, Joe Sullivan told me the 
whole story. 

“T knew,” he said, “that I never 
could do anything requiring physi- 
cal strength or facility. There was 
only one way in which I could hope 
to compete with other people. M 7 
mind was not stunted, as my body 
was. 

“But in order to make it serve 
me to any purpose, it must be de- 
veloped by education; and I couldn’t 
see how I was to get the education. 
For seven discouraging years, we 
lived out there on the tien, Then 
my father died, and we moved to 
the little town of Imboden. At 
last I was within reach of schools 
—or would have been if I could 
have walked. But I could not take 
a step. And we hadn't enough 
money then to hire someone to 
pull me around. 

"| managed, however, to buy 
two goats, and so acquired eight 
good legs in place of my two poor 
ones. D uamed the goats ‘Bill’ and 
‘Jim,’ and for ten years I drove 
them—until I bought an automo- 
bile of my own! 

“l was sixteen when I bought 
the goats; but I was so small that 
I could ride even then in one of the 
little ‘express carts’ with which 
children play. Everybody prophe- 
sied that I couldn’t manage them 
with my one good hand. But by 

utting the reins around my neck 
T drove them all right; although 
with anyone else they were un- 
manageable. 

“Bill and Jim solved the problem 
of getting me to the school build- 
ing, but they couldn't get me into 
it. Mother always helped me to 
get ready for school and I used to 
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hurry her frantically, so that I would be 
there early enough to crawl up the steps 
before the other pupils craved. 

“The greatest obstacles that have con- 
fronted me in life, and that still confront 
me everywhere I go, are steps! I have al- 
ways wanted to meet life on even terms 
with the world, ignoring my handicap 
and having other people ignore it, too. 
But how can I, or 
they, ignore it when 
I come face to face 
with even a few steps? 


“T HATED to have 
my schoolmates 
‘see me tackle my 
adversary on my 
hands and knees, so I 
tried to get there early 
enough to crawl u 
them BAN i 
The last year I was 
in high school the 
steps problem was 
aggravated, because 
the classrooms were 
on the second floor. I 
had to depend on the 
big boys to carry me 
up-stairs then. 

“As I had to stay 
where I was put, 
unless I crawled some- 
where else, I always 
reached school at 
eight-thirty in the 
morning; and I sat 
there at my desk until 
four o’clock in the afternoon. I took my 
lunch with me and ate it where I was. 

“Occasionally someone would think to 
say: ‘Don’t you want a drink, Joe? And 
they would bring me a glass of water. I 
gratefully accepted little favors of that 
kind, but I would not ask for them; for I 
had made up my mind that I was not go- 
ing to win my battle through favor. Iwas 
almost obsessed with the idea that I must 
stand on my own feet figuratively, even 
if—and, indeed, largely because—I could 
not do it literally. 

“There are two things a cripple receives 

which he does not want: They ; 
are idle pity and idle curiosity. — 
Idle pity is merely ‘feeling sorry’ \ 
for somebody—but without 
doing anything which will be a 
practical help to the person you 
are sorry for. 

“For instance, I know that 
my schoolmates pitied me. Yet 
very few of them thought to do 
the things which would have 
contributed to my comfort. It 
was not easy for me to sit at 
my desk for almost eight hours 
ata stretch. It was even bad 
for my health. Yet no one 
seemed to think of that; and I 
would not ask for the attention 
I needed. 

“As for idle curiosity, ask 
any cripple what his experience 
has been in that direction. Peo- 

le stare openly at a cripple. 

hey discuss his affliction with- 
in his hearing. They ask him 
more or less bluntly how he be- 
came crippled. They wouldn’t 
think of going up to a person 
sitting on the porch of a shabby 


go to school. 
team of goats. 
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house and asking him how he happened 
to live in that kind of a place. But they 
will go up to a man and ask how he hap- 
ens to be occupying a distorted body! 
hey even intrude with such questions 
upon a shrinking woman. As for crip- 


pled children, they are common targets 
for this idle curiosity. And no one but a 
cripple can possibly know how it hurts. 


Eight years elapsed between the taking of the two pictures of Joe Sullivan 
and his goat team. When he gave up Bill and Jim, it was to ride in his own 
automobile. He has supported himself, beginning when he was in school. 
But he says there is one obstacle he never has overcome, and that is—steps 


“I went to school at Imboden for three 
ears, doing six years’ work in those three. 
uring part of the time I earned money 
by selling tea and coffee for a St. Louis 
concern. I could do this in summer, be- 
cause the housewives would come out onto 
the porch, or into the yard, and I could 
transact business without leaving my 
goat cart. 

“But in winter, or in stormy weather, 
this open-air dealing was impossible—for 
them, not for me. So I hunted other work. 
There was a local weekly newspaper which 
came out every Saturday morning, and I 


—M oo 


This picture was taken when Joe Sullivan was six- 
teen years old. He had just moved from a farm 
to Imboden, Arkansas, and was determined to 


He could not walk, so he got his 
They drew his little cart to the 
school, where he would crawl up the steps 


asked for the job of addressing the five 
hundred copies which were sent by mail. 
"] was sitting outside in my goat wagon 
when I applied to the editor, and he 
thought he had me stumped when he 
asked how I would get into the building, 
which had half a dozen steps in front. But 
I had found that, because of the slope of 
the ground, there was a back window whose 
sill was on' a level 


with my little. cart. 
I could slide from 
one to the other, 
have a chair just in- 
side, and oiee the 
difficulty that way. 
When I explained 


this, he chuckled and 
said I might have a 
trial. 

“I used to hang the 
reins, with which I 
drove the goats, over 
a hook at the side of 
the window, and they 
would wait while I 
was at work inside. 

“T was sixteen when 
I again entered gram- 
mar school, having 
reached the sixth 
pace by home study. 

weighed only nine- 
ty-five pounds then; 
but at the end of the 
year I had worn my- 
self down to mere 
skin and bones and 
weighed only seventy- 
five pounds. However, the two years in 
high school were easier, because I had 
caught up with the work; and I graduated 
with honors when I was nineteen. 

“It wasn't that I had a better brain 
than my school-fellows had; it was simply 
that I had a bigger incentive. I had two 
dominating desires: One was to become 
self-supporting. The other was to be able 
to take care of my mother. 

“During my first year in high school, 
when I was only seventeen, I wrote a 
series of articles about cripples for the 
Memphis ‘Commercial-Appeal.’ They 
were widely copied; and my 
success in that venture, coupled 
with the fact that writing was 
one of the few things a cripple 
could do, determined me to be 
a journalist. 

“While I had been working 
in the local newspaper office, 
I had been thinking over my 
prospects. I could not set 
type, because I could use only 
one hand. So I began to gather 
little news items and write 
them for the paper. When I 
was graduated, therefore, it 
was easy for me to get a regular 
job there as reporter—espe- 
cially as nobody else wanted 
it, anyway. 

"After a while, the proprietor 
became ill and I turned in and 
wrote the editorials. In fact, 
I edited the whole paper. And 
when he died, some months 
later, I bought the paper my- 
self. That isn’t quite as big as 
it sounds, for all I had to do was 


to take over a mortgage of a few 
hundred dollars. 


“I figured that I would get experience, 
make a living at the same time, and gain 
a wide circle of friends and acquaintances. 
No one can afford to discount the value of 
friendship. Certainly I could not! So I 
became editor and proprietor of the Im- 
boden ‘Gazette.’ 

“T think it was a good plan, too. If it 
had not been for that, I might not have 
been able to negotiate the next move I 
made, which was to get myself elected 
mayor of the town several months before 
I was of age. 

“At first, people were inclined to regard 
my candidacy as a joke. I was scarcely 
more than a year out of school. I was 
only a boy—and a hopelessly crippled boy 
at that. But with the aid of the goats, | 
made the fight and won easily. Then my 
opponents claimed 1:could not become 
mayor because I was a minor and could 
not legally take the oath of office. But 
the attorney general of Arkansas came to 
my rescue, and I was sworn in two months 
before my twenty-first birthday. 

“The mayor's office was up-stairs, and 
if I had been compelled to use it, even the 
attorney general would have been power- 
less to e me out of that predicamént. 


Sid Says 


But with my own money I rented a room 
adjoining my newspaper office and called 
that the ‘Mayor’s Office Nobody ob- 
jected; so there I held court, as justice of 
the peace, and transacted the rest of my 
official business. 

"My mother lived to see her prayer 
answered, and more than answered. 
not only was self-supporting, but I was 
able to take care of he he ‘helpless 
cripple,’ who was to be dependent on oth- 
ers through all of his wretched, useless 
life, had Beaute the youngest mayor in 
the country. Then—six months after I 
took office, my mother died. 


“WITH her death, one great incentive 
to effort was gone. But while any 
man is helped by the driving force of 
something outside of himself, he must, 
after all, depend chiefly on some power 
within himself. 

“I was reasonably certain of making a 
fair living. I had the paper and 1 was 
asked to run again for mayor. That might 


be all right for the present; but what - 


about the future? I wanted something 
bigger. And if, as I had decided when a 
boy, my mind was my only asset, I must 
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do something to make it a better one. So 
I determined to go to college. 

“But that was the time the steps did 
get me! I investigated various colleges 
and universities, only to find that there 
wasn’t one which I, as a cripple, could at- 
tend. I might enroll, of course, but who 
would carry me up and down stairs? 
Often the buildings were widely separated. 
I would be obliged to have a hired attend- 
ant, at an expense at least equal to the 
cost of my own living while there. I sim- 
ply hadn’t the money for it. The com- 
monplace steps and stairs of college 
buildings were, literally, heights I could 
not scale. 

“In this country there are special schools 
for almost every kind of special group— 
except cripples. ‘There are schools for the 
blind, the deaf, the negro, the Indian, the 
Chinaman, the mentally deficient, the 
tuberculous, the immigrant, the illiterate 
adult. But for the cripple, who may be 
flesh of your flesh and blood of your blood, 
who is mentally capable perhaps of the 
highest use of an educatidn af he could 
only get one—there is almost no provision 
whatever. 

“There are about (Continued on page 108) 


Which is yours—wll power or wish power? 


work. You want to loaf." And he did as he was told. 


EAD Allison Gray's story of Joe Sullivan. It 
R is a wonderful document on the power of the 
will, Against the greatest obstacles Sullivan 
has slowly but surely fought his way. How? By pick- 
ing out a thing he could do and then doing it—£gradually 
gathering strength for the next and the bigger task. In 
other words—by tackling the possible, not the impossi- 
ble. 

There is all the difference in the world between what 
you wish and what you will. Anybody can wish any- 
thing. You can sit on the porch and wish you were the 
Queen of Sheba. But it takes will to go out in the 
kitchen and wash the dishes. 

Wish is often a wind-bag. Will is a go-getter. Wish 
talks a lot. Will is apt to be grimly silent. “Blab, 
blab, blab,” brags your tongue. “Never mind what he 
says. Watch what I make him do,” says your will. 
And what your will says—goes. 

It is amazing, the discrepancy between some of our 
proclaimed wishes and our inner desires. We are con- 
tinually saying that we can’t do things which we could 
do if we honestly wanted to; and we are continually 
promising to do things which we don’t do because we 
don’t honestly will to do them. 

I once knew a man who was a wonder when it came 
to talking about the great future that lay ahead of him. 
He was going to conquer the world. But when it came 
to grabbing a spade and beginning the job he simply 
wasn’t there. Apparently his will took no stock what- 
ever in the plan. From somewhere inside of him he 
got orders from his will reading about this way: “That 
will do. I have heard enough talk. Go get your slip- 
pers and climb into the hammock. You don’t want to 


Another case comes to my mind, that of a stingy me- 
chanic who wouldn't let his wife keep a canary because 
of the expense involved. He could talk for hours, and 
convincingly too, about his lack of money. But his 
will took a different view of the matter, for he bought 
himself a splendid gun to go hunting with, costing sixty 
dollars—an incredible outlay for him. But he willed to 
do it, and he got what he wanted. Men do get what 
they want, almost invariably. Can’t you hear that 
mechanic’s will delivering these instructions to him: 
“Have you finished blowing about your impecunity? 
All right, then—listen. You can pinch and scrape and 
scrimp to get what you want. You want that gun. Get 
it. Get it somehow, even if you have to economize for 
a year. i 

“And, another thing, when you get it polish it two 
hours every Sunday night. I know you will tell your 
wife that you are too tired to wash your face and 
hands for supper. And she will believe you. And 
you will believe yourself. But you'll polish that gun— 
because I tell you to. That's all. Run along now. 
And don’t get off any more of your guff to me." 

Your will is the boy that carries the wallop. No 
matter what your tongue says—no matter how you try 
to fool yourself and others—your will is the chap that 
rules the roost. I don't know where the seat of the will 
is, but I know that it is the best seat in the house, and 
that the fellow who sits in it runs the show. 

What weakens the will? Loud talk and foolish de- 
sires that cannot be realized. What strengthens it? 
Modest talk and reasonable claims that can be and are 
carried out. 


IS an extreme provocation—at- 
tacking a man in the region of his 
geography. And for a Middle-West- 
erner to pick flaws in New York— 
presumption carried to the limit! 

So let it be understood that this is not 
the attempt of a jealous provincial to be- 
little the glories of the mastodonic me- 


gir oe 

all it, rather, the candid attempt of a 
man who has traveled a great deal to set 
down, without prejudice, the impressions 
which smite him whenever he rides the 
whirlpool. 

This is not a cry of pain from one who 
paid one dollar for “Eggs Mornay” and 
twenty-five cents to get the derby hat 
back, and is now writing a magazine arti- 
cle for purposes of revenge. 

Our principal seaport has no monopoly 
on high prices or unblushing brigandage 
by the imps of the check-room. 

Waiters must be tipped everywhere in 
the world. The common carrier in every 
clime is a lineal descendant of one of the 
Forty Thieves. 

Also, let it be freely admitted at the 
beginning that we casual visitors from the 
hinterland do not see the real New York. 
We arrive in a jam and remain in a bed- 
lam, surrounded by squealing orchestras, 
lolling loungers who live to dance or dance 
to live, jabbering waiters, pages who look 
like mechanical toys, while all of the in- 
tervening spaces are filled in with non- 
residents who have temporarily lost the 
importance which attaches to them at 
their various post-office addresses. 

Granted that most of us get only the 
most superficial glimpses of New York as 
we whiz in the merry-go-round; granted 
that the frantic attempts to crowd a 
month of lunching and dining and suppin 
and roof-gardening and play-going an 
shopping into one short xe disarrange 
our temperaments and disqualify us to 
render cold judicial opinions; granted that 
the cosmopolitan spirit does not abide 
in one who sits on the front porch in 
the evening; granted almost any similar 
premise, and still the question is: "Why 
should New York City be classified as the 
Garden of Eden, with modern attach- 
ments?" 

The propaganda pulled in behalf of New 
York is subtly intended to foster the be- 
lief that the sun shines over Fifth Avenue 
all the time that rain is descending on 
Omaha; that the food served at the buc 
more is chemically different from any 
that might be procured at the Palace in 
San Francisco; that Life—with a capital 
L—is more carmine, even on off-days, in 
New York than it could ever hope to be 
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Oh, Yes! We Will 
But We'll Pin a Return 


There are more make believes there than anywhere else in the 
and “almost somebodies” than we may 


in Little Rock, Arkansas. My earliest 
recollection of fiction is entangled with 
murderous conspiracies on the Bowery, 
night-prowling among the docks of East 
River, and a triumphant capture of all 
the “miscreants” by a New York detec- 
tive of superhuman courage and cleverness. 

The popular songs and the plays, as far 
back as we can remember, exploited Man- 
hattan Island as the center of the Uni- 
verse. 


Act 1. 
Street. “Weaving the web.’ 

Act 2. City Hall Square by moonlight. 
“Caught in the meshes.” 

Act 3. Scene 1. A basement in Houston 
Street. Scene 2. The East River Docks. “ Dead 
men tell no tales." 

Act 4. A saloon on the Bowery. “He laughs 
best who laughs last." 

AcT s. Harold Ferguson's home on Fifth 
Avenue. “Reunited.” 


Geoffrey Williston’s office in Wall 


, 


For years and years, in every one-night 
stand "opera house" known to the book- 
ing agencies, the public was being taught 
that New York was forever a-tingle with 
intrigues and hairbreadth escapes and 
noble sacrifices and heroic rescues. 

We never saw on the stage a sneering 
villain—silk-lined cape coat, tall hat, 
cigarette—whose habitat was Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

If the snaky adventuress with the low 

rating laugh and the jet ornaments had 
been set forth on the play bill as a Mil- 
waukee product, she wouldnt have been 
accepted as a real Circe. : 

And the square-jawed police captain 
who appeared in the last act—do you re- 
member? “I arrest you for the murder 
of Roger Thorndike!" Ta-da-a-a! A long 
chord from all of the stringed instruments. 
Thunderous applause from the gallery. 
Would the scene have carried any weight 
if the captain had been a member of the 
Indianapolis police force? 


HINK of the millions of farm hands 

and small-towners who have been be- 
guiled by the songs about Broadway. 

Back in the days of the saccharine song 
and dance—the dear old Billy Emerson 
period of plush trousers and air oil—it 
seemed that every popular tune was ad- 
justed to words somewhat like the fol- 
owing: 


As I stroll along Broadway, 

You can hear the ladies say: 

* He's a dandy, he's a dude, as you can 
plainlee tell; 

He-e-e's a regular New York swell!" 


No boy residing west of the Alleghenies 
would have purchased a song-sheet which 


By George 


permitted the captivating heartbreaker. 
rst person singular, to promenade on 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, or Tre- 
mont, in Boston. No, sir; the idol of the 
women had to “‘stroll along Broadway." 

I have had the much-touted thorough- 
fare under observation for a good many 
years, and I don’t believe that anyone 
ever “strolled” along Broadway. If he 
made any progress he had to duck, side- 
step, use the shoulder occasionally, and do 
more or less climbing. 

Running a close second to Broadway 
in the folklore of the corn belt is that 
starchy strip of territory known as Fifth 
Avenue. 

It has been featured by song writers for 
several generations. When the musical 
comedy dicky-bird with the one-button 
slashaway and the geometrical eyebrows 
invites sixteen belladonna heiresses to go 
on a toodly-oo up the “‘avenoo,’’ the most 
crustacean form of tired business man un- 
derstands that Ethelbert is not referring 
to Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, or Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

All he needs to say is “the Avenue,” 
and the trained public silently agrees with 
him that there is only one avenue in 
America which could provide a sufficiently 
patrician background: for a nasal tenor 
and sixteen harmless little playmates with 
bare legs. 


[E THE villagers everywhere in the 

United States have come to regard 
“Gotham” as the city of dreadful pleas- 
ures, they are not to be blamed. The 
writers of the “Sunday letters," and the 
space-fillers who provide those one-page 
stories about the intrigues of “Wall 
Street millionaires” and “society” vamps, 
and chorus girls of killing beauty—they 
have loaded up the outside population 
with conceptions of New York as a sort 
of luxurious lair, lined with eiderdown, 
drenched with perfumery, and with scar- 
let flags flying above it. 

Every struggling hamlet has a son or 
daughter who has been lured to the white 
lights of the "great city." This local 
product may be only a department-store 
menial or a subway guard, but when she 
or he gets back home all the local func- 
tionaries sit humbly in the background 
and listen to Aladdin tales of the en- 
chanted Bagdad. 

The Great Myth is being perpetuated 
by common consent. Everything on the 
wrong side of the Hudson River is Siberia. 
"When you leave Jersey City, you're 
camping out." . . . “Pd rather be a lamp- 
post in New York City than a millionaire 
in Chicago." 


Visit New York- 
Ticket Inside Our Vest 


world; there are more bluffs wearing violets; more “ragged-edgers” 
ever hope to assemble in our inland cities 


Ade 


I have heard two New Yorkers, meeting 
each other out in the Middle-West, con- 
dole together as if they had been cast upon 
a cannibal island. And I have seen them 
later, back in the good old town they 
loved so well, taking orders from corner 
policemen and bowing down before head 
waiters. 

New York is the largest city of the New 
World. It is first in almost everything. 
It has more banks, more hotels, more 
theatres, more cloak and suit lofts, more 
actors out of work, more taxi drivers who 
should be back in Sing Sing, more smart- 
ly-groomed women, more women with 
chameleon costumes and enameled 
faces, more table d'hóte restau- 
rants, more drifting down-and- 
outers, more streets torn up, more 
blinding electric signs, more flap- 
jack demonstrators in show win- 
dows—why enumerate? Of course 
it is some maelstrom and we stand 
off and marvel at it. 


BUT: assuming that a man has 
but one life to live and that he 
has not been endowed with a crav- 
ing for crowds and excitement, and 
has no morbid desire to stand very 
near the big guns when they are 
roaring, why should he wish to 
travel up to the city and become 
lost in the crush? 

The following may be treason, 
but we will let it ride just the same: 
The essentials of a civilized and 
decent and soul-sat- 
isfying career are no 
more plentiful in New 
York than they are 
in Minneapolis or 
Seattle. 

Of course, a man 
who decides to go 
against Wall Street 
will want to sit near 
the wheel. Further- 
‘more, the jobber in 
ladies’ hats will camp 
where he can get at 
the buyers. And the 
magazine illustrator 
will want to be near 
the editors. And so 
on, for pages and 
pages. 

ll the residents of 
those vast congested 
areas have good ex- 
cuses for remaining. 
Perhaps two per cent 
of them find stimulus 
and inspiration from 


books and plays. 
Ade does not live here because he has to. 
York or some other city and live and work there. 
si set forth in his own unmistakable fashion in the accompanying article 


being so near the palpable evidences of 

vision and courage and ambition. The 

others derive a sort of dull satisfaction 

from being identified with what prom- 

ises to be the most stupendous material 

senteverent of all history, viz., New York 
ity. 

A good many of the “typical” New 
Yorkers who sit at the large desks and are 
known to the doorkeepers at the clubs 
can be dated back to little New England 
towns or Western farms. The streams of 
business activity converge toward the 
great seaport, and they were wise enough 
to set their nets where the waters meet. 


PROTO Qf MR. ADE BY MOFFETT, CHICAGO Š 
Above is George Ade, famous author of ‘‘Fables in Slang" and many successful 


Below is his home, Hazelden Farm, Brook, Indiana. 
Publishers urge him to come to New 
The reasons why he does not 


But the Great Myth is not founded upon 
New York’s importance as a merchandis- 
ing center. It assumes that the only true 
happiness in the U. S. A. is to be found 
lurking somewhere between the Battery 
and Yonkers. We who live outside are 
supposed to believe that life without 
cabarets is drab indeed. How far away 
St. Louis seems when one is almost in the 
immediate presence of the latest discovery 
in show-girls! And what a line upon the 
general New Yorkness of things to reflect 
that only a few years ago this same reign- 
ing queen was a waitress in St. Louis! 

Every rhinestone that wants to pass for 
a diamond instinctively moves 
toward Broadway. 

There are more make-believes 
between the lower wholesale dis- 
trict and Central Park than any- 
where else in the world, figuring 
the same area. There are more 
bluffs wearing violets, more beau- 
tiful show windows with no stocks 
of goods behind them, more polite 
adventurers who are trying to get 
something for nothing, more rag- 
ged-edgers and almost-somebodies 
than we may ever hope to assem- 
ble in our inland cities. 


WE Y does New York get them? 
Because they are the willing 
victims of that ancient and peren- 
nial fiction that New York is the 
abiding place of Joy; that Pleasure 
beckons from every window and 
there are no turn- 
stiles guarding the 
primrose path. 
They find it con- 
venient to get into 
an atmosphere where 
“front” may be made 
a substitute for char- 
acter or reputation. 
Constantly they 
delude themselves in- 
to believing that they 
are finding the thing 
they seek. The hal- 
lucination that New 
York must be the 
nearest earthly ap- 
proximation to 
eaven has been so 
hammered into them 
that they are afraid 
to deny it, even to 
tledatives When 
they are walking on 
their spats and wait- 
ing anxiously (Con- 
tinued on page 76) 
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Mr. 


You Can’t Judge Your Business 
by the Past Three Years 


If it is to live through the next three years, you must not make the mistakes which 
cause 75 per cent of all businesses, that are started, to fail. What I have 
learned about these mistakes through years of investigation 


. 


By Elijah W. Sells 


Of Haskins & Sells, Certified Publie Accountants 


F I WERE asked at the present 
moment for the most serviceable 
warning to a business man, I would 
say: “Don’t expect to stand on the 
record of your house for the past three 
years.” 
The extraordinary conditions of the 
past three years cannot continue to exist. 
Already some reaction has been felt, and 
this is going to continue for 
some time. 


companies, from very small concerns up 
to railways, cities, and even Govern- 
ments. Big companies fail in almost the 
same proportion as smaller ones; but their 
affairs are so complicated that it is 
difficult to use them to illustrate single 
points. Small businesses often turn br 
their success or failure upon a single 
point, because their affairs are simple. 


us boasting of his prosperity. He had 
been taking out five or six hundred dollars 
a month for his personal expenses, had 
paid his employees promptly, and had 
paid off fifteen thousand dollars of the 
thirty thousand he had borrowed. In 
his estimation, his business was an assured 
success. 
We went over his books. He had paid 
off his notes regularly; but 
he had extended his credit 


As accountants, we know 
that firm after firm has made 
vast amounts of money 
during the past three or 
four years without deserving 
success, Firms which pro- 
duced inferior goods, firms 
which have had bad man- 
agement, firms which, under 
anything like ordinary con- 
ditions, would have been 
dire failures, have made 
money despite these things, 
and have made it so easily 
that it is no wonder some 
of them are deceived into 
thinking it must be a result 
of their superior ability. 

Nothing that I have to 
say in this article applies, 
with any force, to those 
years. But it 1s going to 
apply from now on. S he 
real tug of war for business 
is just beginning. Firms 
which have made money 
simply because there was 
such a demand for goods 
at high prices that they 
could nothelp making money 
are going to find out that 
it takes something more 
than being in busine$s to 
make a post-war success. 
A good many of these firms 
will go under. 

If this sounds pessimistic, 
let us consider the ordinary 
records of business. At 
least seventy-five per cent 
of all concerns started, fail. 
I have verified this state- 
ment by calling on an au- 


thority in such matters. It is'as nearly 
Men who start 


correct as is possible. 


Too Many Relatives on 
the Pay Roll 


s EN an employer hires his help among 

strangers,” says Mr. Sells, “he is not 
likely to make the mistake of overloading his pay 
roll. But many firms are family affairs. 

“A certain manufacturing concern of long 

prosperity was thrown by the death of the 
ounder into the hands of the second and third 
generation. The business was in good shape; 
there seemed no reason for the members of the 
family to seek jobs elsewhere. It was taken for 
granted that when John and Tom and Harry 
grew up there were places waiting for them in the 
plant. As a matter of course, the important 
positions, and a number of unimportant ones, 
were filled by sons, grandsons, nephews, - nieces, 
and even odd cousins of the founder. 

“For a time, the business went on successfully. 
Outwardly it was as sound as ever." Orders con- 
tinued to come in, because of the past history of 
the concern. Then slowly, but surely, it began to 
slide down-hill, and finally it wound up in the 
hands of a receiver. Probably none of the family 
realizes to this day just why it failed. But had 
one of them been able to read his business without 
the veil of family affection getting between him 
and his books he never would have consented to 
the high wages and inefficient service he tolerated 
in the family." 


One of our clients went into business— 
we will say the wholesale crockery business 


in the purchase of mer- 
chandise. His accounts pay- 
able had never been footed 
up. Almost all of his current 
bills were unpaid. He had 
enough of them outstanding 
to eat up every dollar of the 
fifteen thousand he thought 
he had paid back on his 
capital. In reality, his 
business had not made a 
dollar. 

When he was told that 
he was just about where he 
had started he refused to 
believe it. And when at 
last he did see that in those 
six months he had made 
nothing but his own salary, 
he almost collapsed. This 
is not at all an exaggerated 
case, nor is it an infrequent 
one. I have known hun- 
dreds of men, even thou- 
sands, who have run their 
businesses as this man did, 
figuring on the cash basis 


end. 
merchant who | sells 
cotton goods will in 
December: “Well, had 
twenty thousand in the 
bank on January first; I've 
got as good a balance now, 
and I've drawn fifteen thou- 
sand for personal expenses 
during the past year. The 
business is in good shape." 
On his shelves we will 
find bales of goods which 
are worth ten thousand 
dollars Jess than those the 
shelves held last January. 


The amounts due him from the various 
purchasers of his goods are five thousand 


out in business seem to know so little 
about it that it is a wonder even so large 
a proportion as twenty-five per cent 
succeeds. 

Among our clients are all kinds of 
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—with thirty thousand dollars of borrowed 
capital. This client was a good buyer and 
an excellent salesman. He knew his 
merchandise and the markets for it. 

Six months after his start he came to 


less than in January. In addition, his 
accounts payable total two thousand 
more than in January. In reality, there- 
fore, he is seventeen thousand dollars 
poorer than he (Continued on page 58) 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Elijah Watt Sells 


MR. SELLS is one of the best known certified public 
accountants in this country. He was born in Musca- 
tine, Iowa, in 1858, and began his business career as 
bookkeeper for a railroad. Later he was in demand for 
examining accounts and installing accounting systems. 
In 1893, together with Charles W. Haskins, Mr. Sells 
undertook the greatest job of its kind ever given to a 
public accountant—the revision of the accounting sys- 


tem of the United States Government. It occupi 
them two years, and they then formed a partnersh 
which, among other things, introduced a system of a 
counting for the Chicago City Government, and 1 
vised the financial system of the Philippine Islanc 
In recognition of his many and valuable’ services 
business Mr. Sells has received various honora 
degrees from universities. 
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Thomas Lee Woolwine 


AS district attorney of Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Woolwine has prosecuted cases of nation 
wide interest. He secured the conviction of nine in- 
dividuals and eleven corporations, constituting the so- 


i: » *. 
called “bread trust," of conspiring to control the price 


of bread during the war. He prosecuted and convicted 
two Sp" of complicity in the destruction of the Los 
Angeles “Times” building, which caused the death of 
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twenty employees. He has prosecuted alleged anar- 
chists and murderers, including ‘‘ Bluebeard’? Watson, 
who confessed to the killing of eight wives. Mr. Wool- 
wine has been elected to his office three consecutive 
times. He was born in Tennessee in 1874, but has 
lived in California most of his life. The swindling 
game he describes in the accompanying article is, he 
says, the most remarkable one he ever knew. . 


Would You Walk Into 
a Trap Like This? 


The true story of a man who was fleeced out of the savings of a lifetime 


By Thomas Lee Woolwine 


District Attorney of Los Angeles County, California 


ID you ever wonder what would 
happen if a swindler tried some 
confidence game on you? You 
think that people are buncoed 
out of their money because 

they go into some scheme which they 
know to be more or less crooked. 
course you wouldn’t do anything like that. 
So you think you are safe. 


plains the story of the man I shall call 
Abner Beasley. 

Mr. Beasley was a well-to-do tourist 
from the Middle West. In November, 
1919, accompanied by his wife, he came 
to Los Ángeles to spend the winter. One 


Of day he strolled into the lobby of a leading 


hotel and sat down to watch the crowd. 


natural thing for one of them to make 
some casual remark to the other. Beasle 
did this; and the stranger responded with 
an air of formal courtesy, but gave the 
impression that he didn't care about get- 
ting acquainted. 
Beasley, however, was lonely and, there- 
fore, glad of a chance to talk. He told 
where he came from and 


n't be too sure! Dur- 
ing the past year, as district 
attorney of Los Angeles 
County, California, I have 
been working on cases re- 
sulting from the most amaz- 
ing “sucker game" I have 
ever known. And the vic- 
tims were honest, intelligent 
men and women. Among 
them were shrewd, prosper- 
ous business men. 

Yet thirty-seven of these 
victims were defrauded of 
over half a million dollars, 
in sums ranging from seven 
thousand to fifty-ene thou- 
sand. Some were fleeced of 
the savings of a lifetime and 


left stranded and almost - 


insane. We have good rea- 
son to think that there have 
dozens of victims alto- 
gether, whose losses prob- 
ably have run into millions. 
he scheme, which is the 
last word in the science of 
thievery, is known as “the 
pay-off game." The prime 
essential is that the “sucker” 
shall be a stranger in a city 
and many leagues distant 
from his own home. These 
pay-off wolves know that 
when a man is far from 
home he is at a disadvan- 
tage. He is away from his 
usual confidants and ad- 
visers. And when he finally 
realizes chat he has been 
made a fool of, he may be 
counted on to limp home, 
nursing his wounds in cha- 
grin and in silence. 

The thing that makes 
this pay-off game possible is 
the common belief that for- 
tunes can be won on the 
stock exchan 


United States. 


through *'inside informa- In a few moments a gray-haired stranger 


Who is the "Sucker" 
in Your Family? 


it after you have made it. At first you may 
be inclined to doubt that statement. But 
think it over. 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is devoted to serving 
its readers. Here is a true story that will show 
exactly how 50,000 hard-earned dollars were taken 
from an honest, well-meaning citizen of these 
Perhaps you think you would 
never "fall for" such a game. Maybe you think 
your father wouldn't, or your mother, or wife, or 
sister, or brother, or friend. Don’t be too sure. 


[: IS easier to make money than to hang onto 


The man in this story never dreamed that he | 


would be caught by confidence men. Neither did 
his family dream that he would. But he was. 
Remember that it is always easier to see stupidity 
in the other fellow than it is to see it in yourself. 

Anyhow—here is the story. It was told us by 
Mr. Woolwine while he was in New York looking 
for the crooks who committed the crime. 

No real names are used in this article, and for 
this reason: The object is not to cause the victim 
of this fraud to be laughed at all over the land. 
Neither is it our object to try to punish the par- 
ticular crooks who put up this job. That is Mr. 
Woolwine’s business. Our object is merely to tell 
a story that carries a warning to every one of us. 
It is no joke to work for twenty years and save up 
$10,000—only to lose it in reckless investments or 


to have it stolen by sharpers. Yet that very thing . 


happens in more cases than we realize. 
Tue Epitor. 


made it plain that he was a 
man of means. Apparently 
this did not interest the 
stranger, whom I shall call 
John T. Oakley; but he 
thawed after a while and, 
when they parted, he had 
accepted Beasley’s cordial 
invitation to go the follow- 
ing day for a ride in the 
latter’s automobile. 

In the drama I am relat- 
ing, Oakley played with con- 
summate skill the part of 
“the come-on man,” whose 
business it was to ingratiate 
himself with the victim. He 
performed his róle so well 
that Mr. and Mrs. Beasley 
soon made him their com- 
panion on motor trips and 
invited him repeatedly to 
the apartment they had 
taken. 

He returned this hospi- 
tality by numerous dinners 
and lunches at expensive 
restaurants. He was no 
piker! In fact, the pay-off 
game, from start to finish, 
requires that the conspira- 
tors have a large amount of 
money, and that they spend 
a good deal of it. They can 
afford to do this, for they 
get it back many times over. 

Also, it takes time as well 
as money. The sucker is 
played along with the most 
careful patience. For in- 
stance, it was not until 
several weeks had passed 
and Oakley was thoroughly 
established as a friend of the 
Beasleys, that H. Clay 
Warren, the second of the 
swindling trio, entered the 


scene. 
One morning, Oakley and Beasley were 


tion.” It would be hard to find a man who 
has not, at some time, had a rosy dream 
of receiving this magic “‘inside tip.” You 
can’t deny that you have had it. I don’t 
deny that I have had it. If the tip came 
to us, it would be no crime to act on it. 
So the dream is an alluring one. It ex- 


dropped into the seat beside him, but 
apparently took no notice of Beasley. 
he stranger looked like a prosperous, 
substantial business man of about Beas- 
ley's age and, like Beasley himself, he 
seemed to be a tourist. 
Under these circumstances it was a 


about to start in the automobile for a spin 
in the country, when Oakley uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“Wait a minute!” he said. "There's a 
‘man I know.” 

He pointed to Warren, who was walking 
slowly toward (Continued on page 62) 
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A Man Who Has Loaned Money 
To Millions of People 


How Arthur J. Morris founded the Morris Plan banks, which in 1920 loaned 
over $70,000,000 to men and women all over the country for 
no security except their “character, plus earning power” 


NE late autumn afternoon, 

eleven years ago, a group of 

Norfolk, Virginia, bankers was 

discussing the age-old subject 

of credits. In the course of 

the talk a young attorney joined the 


By Merle Crowell 


thirty-eight states, from coast to coast. 
By the time these lines appear in print 
there may be half a dozen more. Since 
this small beginning, and up to January, 
1920, these banks had loaned in excess of 
$170,000,000. In 1919 alone these institu- 


In these ten years, an army of bor- 
rowers, more than one million strong, has 
been able to obtain loans—at 6 per cent 
discount and a small investigation charge 
—that have often meant health, prosper- 
ity, peace of mind, sometimes life itself. 


circle. For a few minutes 
he listened intently. 

“But you’re missing the 
main point,” the newcomer 
presently broke in. “The 
workman, the clerk, the 
small tradesman, have just 
as legitimate a need for bor- 
rowing money as have your 
manufacturers, your big 
business men.” 

"Now, you know per- 
fectly well, Morris, that we 
can't be bothered with these 
small loans," replied one of 
the bankers. '* There's noth- 
ing in them for us." 

"Isn't there? Do you 
ever stop to think that more 
than three fourths of the 
American people have no 
place where they can bor- 
row money in time of need 
—unless they go to loan 
sharks or solicit the aid of 
personal friends. Do you 
ever think that the little 
shopkeeper is continually 
passing up opportunities to 
expand his business, or to 
buy goods for cash, just 
because you fellows are not 
interested in loans of from 
one hundred dollars to five 
thousand dollars? Do you—" 

* But look at the business 
side of it," protested a sec- 
ond banker. “These people 
have no security.” 

“Security!” cried theattor- 
ney. “The average, honest, 
hard-working citizen has the 
best security in the world.” 

“What is it?" 

* His character, plus his 
earning power. If none of 
you bankers are willing to 
loan money on that collat- 
eral, J am." 

In the brief period since 
that conversation the vision 


The Kinds of People Most Likely 
to Pay What They Owe 


s HE best risks," says Mr. Morris, “are those 
folk who have found what they can do, who are 
reasonably satisfied in doing it, and who have a 

set income. This class includes municipal employees, 

clerks, and other people who know just how much 
money they are to receive at the end P each month. 
“In contrast to this type we find those men and 


women who decline to work on a definite income. They. 


work either entirely on a commission basis or on some 


other uncertain profit-sharing arrangement. Although , 


we have many splendid customers in this class, as a whole 
it is less safe. You see, too many such people want to 
predicate their obligations less on what they have ac- 
complished in the past than on what they expect to 
accomplish in the future. 

“The way to judge a man's character is by the ‘open- 
ness' of his face, the frankness with which he answers 
questions, the quickness with which he comprehends 
and the decisiveness with which he replies: This de- 
cisiveness, by the way, indicates character as well as 
capacity. 

"From our standpoint, there are two things to be 
considered in passing on a man's application for a loan: 
They are character and capacity. The latter is de- 
termined largely by a man's past record of employment, 
the steadiness with which he has held positions and the 
progress he has been making. 

“You find the overwhelming majority of people hon- 
est. Almost every person discharges his obligations if 
they are incurred on terms consistent with his ability to 
meet them. So-called ‘dishonesty’ is less likely to result 
from deliberate intent than from a man's having under- 
taken more than he can handle. In all our loans we 
have had to suffer a loss of less than one tenth of one per 
cent. I think this is a ringing endorsement of our be: 
lief that character, plus earning power, is a proper basis 
for credit." 


The man who, unaided, 
blazed the trail for indus- 
trial banking in America 
is to-day only forty-one 
rears old. Born in Tarboro, 

orth Carolina, he com- 

leted his early education in 

Norfolk, Virginia, entering 
the University of Virginia, 
from which ke graduated 
in his college course in 1899 
and in 1901 from the law 
school. He opened an office 
in Norfolk a few months 
later. 

Morris is descended from 
a long line of lawyers on his 
mother’s side and an equally 
long line of. merchants and 
bankers on his father’s side. 


- Each parent wanted him to 


continue the succession. He 
compromised by specializ- 
ing on banking lav » 

. During his summer vaca- 
tions from college, young 
Morris plunged into the 
practical operations of sev- 
eral Norfolk banks. From 
the duties of runner, he 
turnedtohandling thebooks, 
workingin the cashier’s cage, 
and studying nearly every 
other minor job in these in- 
stitutions. 

Following his brilliant col- 
lege record Morris made a 
success of law from the start. 
He was soon acting as legal 
adviser of several Rats 
service that brought him 
face to face with the prob- 
lem to whose solution he 
was later to dedicate his life. 

Often, while walking along 
the street a workman, a 
small-salaried man or mer- 
chant, would stop him and 
pour out a story of financial 
difficulties. . 

“Mr. Morris,” the tale 


of Arthur J. Morris has grown into a 
nation-wide banking system. Ten years 
ago the first “Morris Plan" bank, with 
two employees, opened its doors to the 
public of Norfolk. To-day there are 104 
thriving Morris Plan banks, located in 
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tions did business slightly in excess of 
$55,000,000. The 1920 total was slightly 
in excess of $70,000,000. The number of 
borrowers was approximately 350,000. 
All of which just about breaks all business 
records for the progress of a pioneer idea. 


might run, “the doctor tells me my wife 
must have an operation. I need to borrow 
five hundred dollars; but the banks won’t 
listen to me. You stand in with them. 
Can’t you get them to help me out?” 
Invariably Morris would take up such 


A Man Who Has Loaned Money to Millions of People, by MERLE CROWELL 


cases with the banks, and all too frequent- 
ly he was turned down. The institutions 

id not care to bother with little loans. 
It was against banking “traditions.” 

For long hours the young banker-attor- 
ney pondered over the situation, and he 
finally came to the conclusion that any 
country which denied the great majority 
of its citizens the opportunity of borrow- 
ing money in time of need had a weak 
spot in its banking system. So Morris 
began to make a detailed study of the 
banking laws of the various states, the 
charters and by-laws of banks, and the 
most authoritative books on finance. 

He became so absorbed in 
his investigations that his 
practice began to suffer. 
Sometimes a client, on be- 
ing told at the office that 
Morris was **out," would go 
to: his home and find him 
poring over banking laws 
and statistics and dictating 
memoranda to his secretary. 


INALLY Morris evolved 

the basic principles of the 
new system of banking he 
proposed to found. Roughly 
tabulated, these principles 
were three in number: 


t. Thatcharacter, plusearn- 
ing power, is a proper basis of 
credit. 

2. That loans made on this 
basis of credit must carry the 
privilege of repayment over a 
period long enough to match the 
earning power of the borrower. 

That money so borrowed 
should always be for some im- 
portant and useful purpose. 


Ordinary bank loans were 
made for ninety days. Mor- 
ris decided that when his 
new system went into effect 
all borrowers should be re- 

uired to create a sinking 
fund by making weekly or 
monthly instalments over a 
period of one year, so that 
from this fund payment of 
the loan could be insured. 
This was based on the fact 
that American wage earners 
were paid by the week or by 
the month. 

The purposes of the loans, 
he felt, should be to meet 
some important need—to 
cover illness, for instance, 
to satisfy debts that had ac- 
crued and that must be paid, 
or to buy household articles, 
homes, or other property 
that would represent money-saving value. 

** [t is useless to loan money," his creed 
ran, “‘unléss as he pays it back the bor- 
rower is taught thrift and started on the 
road to financial independence." 

He decided that the new structure must 
have no timber of charity. It should be 
a straight business proposition, with loans 
made at rates economical to the borrower 
and profitable to the lender. 

Finally, Morris was ready to give his 
plan a test: He managed to convince a 
number of prominent business men of 
Norfolk that his vision was, at least, 
worth trying out. Arrangements were 
made to open the new institution with 
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years ago. 
portant cities, from coast to coast. 
tions lent over $55,000,000 to people of small and moderate 
means—with ''character, plus earning power’’ as the sole 
security, and in 1920 over $70,000,000. Morris has fought an 
up-hill battle with astonishing success. He has had to get 
the banking laws changed in a score of states with every 
move opposed bitterly by the ‘‘loan sharks.” 
dent of the Morris Plan Company of New York, president 
of the Morris Plan Insurance Society, and vice president and 
£eneral counsel of the Industrial Finance Corporation, which 
is the parent organization of all the Morris Plan banks 


twenty thousand dollars capital. Morris 
put in nearly half the amount, and prom- 
ised his associates to stand between them 
and any loss. 

With the foundation laid, Morris wrote 
to a member of the State Corporation 
Commission, who was a personal friend, 
and applied for a charter. The reply he 
got back ran as follows: 


Dear Artuur: I have carefully consid- 
ered your application for a charter for your 
hybrid and mongrel banking institution. Frank- 
ly, I don’t know what it is. It isn’t a savings 
bank; it isn’t a state or national bank; it isn’t 
a charity. It isn’t anything I ever heard of 


ARTHUR J. MORRIS 


Mr. Morris opened his first bank in Norfolk, Virginia, ten 
To-day there are 104 Morris Plan banks in im- 
In 1919 these institu- 


before. Its principles seem sound, however, 
and its purposes admirable. But the reason that 
I am going to grant a charter is because I be- 
lieve in you. 


So in April, 1910, the Fidelity Savings 
and Trust Company of Norfolk opened 
its doors. 

The office force was almost nil. The 
space was part of two small rooms on the 
sixth floor of an office building. During 
the early days Morris and the other direc- 
tors made it their business to pass per- 
sonally on each application for a loan. 
Frequently there could be witnessed the 
unprecedented spectacle of a half-dozen 
men of affairs sitting up at night to dis- 
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cuss the wisdom of lending John Smith, 
carpenter, $500 to pay a bunch of pressing 
obligations. 

The fame of the new character-credit 
institution spread rapidly, and applica- 
tions were more and more frequent. The 
venture was supposedly only a practical 
business institution; but it soon became 
evident that there were astonishing by- 
products of humanitarianism. One of the 
first indications of this was a wail of 
anguish from the “loan sharks" of the 
city. The poor people whom they had 
hitherto fleeced with impunity’ were 
flocking to the Morris bank. 

After the institution had 
been in operation a few 
months, one of the directors 
sent to Morris a woman 
teacher in the public schools 
of the city. Four years be- 
fore this, her pathetic story 
ran, she had borrowed $200 
from a money lender to 
meet bills incurred during 
the illness of her mother and 
sister. A year after obtain- 
ing the original sum she had 
gone back to the money 
lender for an additional $100 
to pay her mother's funeral 
expenses. 


R four years she had 
been denying herself 
every luxury, and most 
necessities, in order to pour 
into the money lender's till 
every cent that could be 
squeezed from her slender 
salary. Despitethe fact that 
theoriginalloans had totaled 
only $300, she had already 
paid back $450, and the 
money lender's books 
showed that she still owed 
him $700! In manipulating 
this astonishing piece of 
finance, the loan shark had 
charged her a progressive 
rate of interest of from two to 
five per cent amonth. Each 
time she made a payment he 
closed the old account and 
executed a new loan, for 
which he charged her an 
extra fee. Finally, she had 
collapsed from the nervous 
strain and had now been out 
of school for eleven months. 
Meantime, bills for bare liv- 
ing expenses had run up and 
she was at the point of hope- 
less desperation. 

Stirred by this story of 
extortion, Manis brought 
such pressure to bear on the money lender 
that he agreed to close the account for the 
payment of a final $150. Then he ex- 
plained the situation to the woman's other 
creditors, who readily agreed to wait for 
piyade 

hereupon, the infant bank lent the 
teacher enough money to wipe out the 
usurer’s account and settle some of her 
most urgent debts. Buoyed up by hope, 
she went back to work. After completing 
the payments on her first loan, she exe- 
cuted a second, and paid all her other 
creditors. At the end of two years she 
was out of debt. 

During its first (Continued on page 83) 


Eleven curtain calls tell the story. They could have made it 
eleven more, but the house manager rang up the next act on them 


The End of the Rambow 


A story of two vaudeville actors who were 


just naturally pals 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


WAS standing’ in- the wings when , 


'the curtain dropped on the snappy 


"finish of the Oliver and Crossland - 


act. For a second the house was 

silént, and then it rocked with a 
thunder of spontaneous applause. Jimmy 
Crossland made his exit left and nodded 
briefly to me. 

“Listen,” he commanded, jerking his 
thumb in the general direction. of the 
proscenium arch. ‘‘Ain’t it a shame?" 

Then he trotted out to take his curtain. 
Then came Bertie Oliver, bewitching in a 
simple, tasteful little gown. They took 
seven calls before the audience grew silent. 
Jimmy Crossland repeated his conversa- 
tion of a few moments before: 

“I ask you, Con; ain't it a shame?” 

“What, Jimmy?” 

“Every show, we're a riot. And they 
never gave us better than number two 
spot on the subway time." 

; Being the booking agent for the singing 

and dancing act of Oliver and Crossland, 
I was familiar with their woes, and so 
nodded sympathetically. Bertie Oliver 
chimed in: 
3“ All the bookers care for is dress; dress 
and staging. They don’t seem to under- 
stand that an act can have class even if it 
is staged simply.” eg 

“And worse than that,” interrupted 
Jimmy.- “We've been shoved in the soup 

“and left there to drown. Weve been 
' doing number two spot so long they think 
we belong there. Ain't it a fact, Con?” 


It’s a pity you can’t sink a few thousands 
' on staging. 
and with your class—” 
** Yeh!" snapped Bertie crossly. "And 
it'd be the same act that we have now. 
` Better gowns for me, snappier stuff for 
Jimmy, a velvet drop, and that electrical 
swing effect we've been after . . . and 


' instead of playing number two at two: 


hundred and fifty a week we'd be head- 
lining at a thousand or more." — 

Jimmy Crossland puffed a cigarette 
musingly. “Money! Gosh! What wouldn’t 
I do if I had money.” 

“And me!” This from Bertie. 

“Stage the act scrumptiously?" I in- 
quired. ; f 

“Nut!” said Jimmy. “Pd quit!” 


l «Quie what?’ 
*M'hat've I got to quit? Nothing but 
“the stage—and Id quit it.” 
“Me too,” sighed Bertie. 
I laughed. es you would. Not!” 
“Don’t go spilling any more of that 
dope, Con. You're nothing but an agent. 
You don't know a darned thing about the 
stage except the commissions zu pull 
down every week. Oh, it's soft for you— 
a pipe, a snap!" 


Why, stage this act properly, 


“I earn what I get!" I said somewhat 


testily. 

* Yeh—you do. So does the poor, 
hardworking guy that has to open his 
vault in the bank every six months and 
clip coupons. That's heavy work, Con, 
clipping coupons. Almost as heavy as 
what you have to do. Now us—me and 
Bertie—we work! 
ditches hasn't got a thing on us. Two 
shows a day on the subway, three a day 
on the road. Split-weeks when we get out 
of sight of the Statue of Liberty. Rotten 
railroads, bum hotels, terrible eats. - And 


.no chance of getting anywhere, because 


we haven't the money to stage an act 
a azzle the ers into seeing the 
that'll dazzle the book t gth 
class we’ve always had. I’m sore at the 
whole two-a-day game.” > 
“That’s what they all sv dmm 
“We mean it,” interjected Bertie. 
“So do all the rest of ’em.” ~ . 
"We've been at this thing for six 


years," argued Bertie, "and where are Bei 
“men, and. Jimmy’ offered none to other 
.women, so the green-eyed monster had 


we? We've discovered that we've got one 


of the best two-acts in the profesh, but.. 


The guy that digs - 


: moral fiber. — i i 
: And Jimmy Crossland was another card 


~ 


because we haven't the coin to give it a- 


flossy staging, we’re nix. Not a chance 
to get anywhere that counts. Oh, lordy 
2f we had money!” 

“Yes, Bertie, if you had money, real 
money, what would you do with it?” 


ERTIE tried to wither me with a glance, 


Somehow, I couldn't get the team of 
Oliver and Crossland out of my mind 
that night. Even six years behind the 
footlights had left Bertie as unaffected 
and unspoiled a kid as one could find in 
the profession. She had a sweet whole- 
someness which was as attractive as it 
was. rare. Six years of jumping from 
bad hotel to worse hotel, from meals 
which were awful to meals which were 
utterly impossible, had not coarsened her 


from the same deck. He was a kid; not 
in years but in feelings—a bright, wide- 
eyed chap with ‘a.personality that fairly 
carried his audiences. ` " 

The wonder of'it was that Jimmy and 
Bertie had not married! -For six years 
they- had ‘been. partners. ^ Their: outlook 
on the futüte was: vague—and character- 
istic... Probably they took it for granted 
tha they waquid always be partners. 

[tie accepted: no attentions from other 


little opportunity to awaken either to 
what both were missing. ‘And ‘besides, 
both had been obsessed by an Idea; 

The idea was that they hated the sta 
and that they craved leisure,- If only 
they had sufficient means to desert the 


- realms of grease paint and second-hand 


and failed miserably. Bertie is entirely ° 


à .. too pretty to alarm one with a look. She 
I nodded. "' You're about right, folks. ° 


turned to Jimmy Crossland: 

* What would we do with it, Jimmy?" 

Jimmy sighed. “What wouldn't we do 
with it? Why, say, Con, we'd stage an 
act that'd make 'em sit up and take 
notice. We'd grab the feature spot on 
the big bills so fast it'd make your head 
swim. . . . Only—" and suddenly he 
became serious. “No, we wouldn't. 
That is, / wouldn't, anyway." 

** Wouldn't what?" 

Jimmy frowned slightly. “If I had 
money, real money, loafing money, I'd 
quit the stage forever and ever, amen!” 

* And you, Bertie?" I inquired. 

“The minute I saw the money,” she 
answered promptly, "I'd tear up my 
contracts." : 

** You're both wrong,” said I. 

“Whatcha mean, wrong?" -> 

“You wouldn't get off the stage if you 
had ten chances" >> 

“You think!” 

“I know.” j . , 

Bertie climbed down from the trunk on 
which she had been perched and inspected 
me with mock seriousness. Then she 
turned to her partner. "Do you know, 
mmy said she, “this is the first time 
"ve believed Con is as foolish as his face!" 


ags! If only they had money! ~ : 

P Frue, the Jaime hadn't teated ‘them 
as well as it might. ` They had ‘class, 
oceans of it—it fairly oozed from them. 
But nowadays a little more than class is 
required in the two-a-day. This is an era 
of lavish ‘expenditures and gorgeous 
staging, and while many a mediocre act 
has got by because of magnificent sets, 
more good ones have failed of recognition 
because they couldn't afford sufficient 
novelty tinsel. o: 


LIVER and Crossland was that sort 

ofanact. Neither partner had saved, 
although they were not spendthrifts. And 
a hundred and twenty-five a week apiece 
(the act had only been drawing down two 
hundred until recently), out of which 
come railroad fare and itinerant living 
expenses, doesn’t leave a large surplus. 

hey didn’t even carry a special drop. 


| The sort of a drop Bertie wanted was very 


expensive, and neither would ‘tolerate 
tawdriness. So they. worked thé house 
drops, opening in one and closing with a 
dancing and singing number in two. 
-'Théy.tried to save that they. might 
finance their Dream Act. ` Bertie made 
her own costumes—sweet, simple little 
pone which set off her fresh beauty to 
est advantage and carried her houses, 
but didn't arouse the enthusiasm of the 
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“I ask you, Con; ain't it a shame? 


bookers, who demanded Paris models. 

And their material wasn't as good as it 
might have been. What they craved was 
a special written by Billy Grover; but 
Billy was a high-priced writer who 
demanded a flat weekly royalty of fifty 
dollars; and the team of Oliver and 
Crossland couldn't afford that. They 
couldn't afford any of the things necessary 
to put them in their proper spot on the 
Big Time bills. 

And because the Game hadn't treated 
them well, they were bitter against it. 
Besides, itis my opinion that unconsciousl 
they craved each other and a home. Each 
town they made found them walking 
through the residential districts, admiring 
the cozy tree-shaded bungalows spanned 
by wide porches and set off by flower 
gardens. This hatred of their profession 
grew to be a fetish with them. They 
talked of little else. And they only 
discussed the act which they might put on 
if they had the money, because that was 
something tangible, an end toward which 
they were justified in striving. Some day 
the act. Then, perhaps, affluence. Then, 
retirement. But first—the act. 

Oliver and Crossland took the road. I 
heard from them pretty regularly, con- 
sidering the fact that they were performers, 
and stage persons are notoriously lax 


‘correspondents. 


The American Magazine 


And at least fifty per 
cent of the letters touched on their eternal 
plaint: “If we could only get away from 
this rotten life... ." 


HEN the impossible, the utterly im- 

possible, happened. It does happen 
sometimes, you know, happens just as it 
did in the case of Jimmy Crossland. One 
is forced to resort to stereotyped simile for 
description: “A bolt from the blue," 
* Qut of a clear sky," all the old stuff. 
But that's just what occurred. 

Jimmy Crossland inherited the better 
slice of a quarter-million dollars! 

It doesn't particularly matter where or 
how he inherited the money. I never did 
get the precise straight of it, but I 
gathered that his father had been on the 
right side of an oil speculation, and there 
just naturally wasn't anyone else to leave 
bu money to when he died. 

The first I knew of the windfall was 
when Jimmy wired me peremptory orders 
to cancel their unplayed nineteen weeks 
and shoot a new act out on their route. 
I fixed it up with the circuit managers, 
and in came Oliver and Crossland. They 
told me the news at one of the big 
Broadway feederies. 

That is, Jimmy told me. Somehow, 
Bertie Oliver had mighty little to say that 


Every show, we're a riot. 


And they never gave us better 


evening. She sat there quietly, looking 
pretty as pink peaches, but with a sort of 
wondering, speculative light in her wide 
blue eyes, as though trying to plumb the 
AN a .I was sorry for Bertie that 
night. 

ut I didn’t notice her at first. My 
active mind leaped to one idea, the single 
idea! Now that wealth had come to him, 
what was Jimmy Crossland going to 
do? Was he going to stage a wonderful 
act with the best of material and original 
songs? Or was he going to retire from 
the stage and enjoy the homey comfort 
about which he had so long and so 
passionately prattled? 

Curiosity mastered me and I asked the 
question direct. Jimmy stopped short. 

* Do you know, Con," he said, *I've 
been wondering about that myself.” 

“T fancy you have, Jimmy.” 

“I could stage the Big Act," he said 
musingly, *' but, of course, I’m finished....” 

“Not quitting the stage?” 

He jerked himself together. ‘You 
spoke a mouthful then, Connie. I’m 
saying bye-bye to the two-a-day. I’ve 
had my fil of it. It's me for the grassy 
dells. Teo hundred thousand iron men, 
Con, is something to think about. . . . It’s 
me for a home on Long Island, a round of 
golf per diem every diem in the summer, 
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than number two spot on the subway time” 


and a Florida resort in the winter. A 
roadster and perhaps a limousine. Boy!” 

“And the stage?" 

“The stage—begging Bertie's pardon— 
can go to the devil. It's never done 
anything for me, and now why should I 
try to do something for it, when I don't 
need what it has to offer in return?" 

“But your plans, Jimmy; they're still 
up in the air, aren't they?" 

“Higher than a kite. But if you want 
to find me, Con, just inquire where the 
softest spot in the world is located, and 
I'll be roosting on it." 


T WAS ten days later that Jimmy 

Crossland oozed into my office with a 
rather shamefaced grin on his face. He 
gave me a good cigar, lighted one himself, 
and got down to brass tacks. 

“Ive been to see Billy Grover," he 
vouchsafed. 

“Grover?” I echoed. “What for?" 

“I paid him five hundred advance and 
commissioned him to write that act Bertie 
and I have discussed so often. Five hun- 
dred more when the script is delivered." 

“That so?” 

** Yes, that’s so. And, more than that, 
I’ve been to the Turgev.scenic studios and 
placed an order for a snappy set with two 
special drops." 


“Glad to hear it." 

“ And Bertie's gowns are being designed 
on Fifth Avenue." 

*She'll wear 'em well." 

“You bet your bottom dollar she will. 
Bertie's the class of the profesh." 

“You said it, Jimmy." 

“’Gene Cleary is writing six special 
snusical numbers for her." 

“Sounds like the real stuff." 

“Tt is the real stuff, Con. That's what 
I came to see you about. How much can 
s get for the act, and what spot on the 

ig bills?" 

Jimmy was clever. I had to ask: 

"Same old team? Oliver and Cross- 
land?" 

Jrumy flushed. His manner was part 
belligerent, part embarrassed. 

“Where do you get that stuff? Haven't 
I told you I've quit the stage?" 

“M’mm-h’mm! But this sounds so 
much like the act that you and Bertie 
said you were going to do if you ever got 
the chance to do it, that I sort of thought 
maybe you’d done it.” 

“You talk like the poor fish you are. 
The act will be billed ‘Bertie Oliver and 
Company '." 

* And the Company?" 

“Cal Conover. Know him?” 

**So-so." 
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“What’ll they draw? Spot and salary?” 

“Good spot, I answered slowly. 
“Salary, probably a thousand, with the 
staging you promise." 

“Oh, itll get the staging all right 
enough! I’m shooting a little cash on 
that thing. Bertie’s going to make a 
hit—and clean up, too. She’s paying Cal 
a flat hundred and fifty salary. Shell 
clear seven hundred a week." 

*O-o-oh! Then it's going to be her 
act? You're giving it to her, eh?" 

* Regular detective, ain't you, Connie? 
Yes—I’m giving it to her. I've been two 
weeks doing it, too." He grimaced rue- 
fully. “I had the dickens of a time 
making her take it.” 

“I fancy you did.” 

“Why do you fancy I did?” he flashed. 

"Oh! because. ..." 

“That’s a swell answer. It sounds like 
what I've been hearing from Bertie for 
two weeks. I told her she was entitled 
to this act and that I could afford to give 
it to her. I told her we'd been pals for 
years, and she ought to take it. She 
admitted I was right, but said she 
wouldn't. When I asked her why, she 
returned that same enlightening answer: 
“Just because. . .'"* 

“A very good answer, Jimmy." 


HE STARTED to reply, caught my 
eye, and suddenly his own gaze was 
averted. "Anyway," he half growled, “1 
finally convinced her, and she’s agreed to 
accept the present from me.: It’s only 
right she should.” ' 

“What have you been doing with 
yourself these past two weeks?” 

“Taking it easy. Hotel life, breakfast 
in bed, fancy dress after dark.” 

“Like it?” 

“Fair to middling. Though, on the 
re Con, it ain’t all it’s cracked up to 

e. 

“Been to any vaudeville?” 

He flushed again. “A few. And, say, 
when I think of Bertie in this new act, 
those I've seen look like hams. Staging— 
lights—music—good patter. But no 
class, Con; no class at all.” 

“Can’t keep away from it, can you? 

“Like fun, I can’t! All I go for is to 
see those poor boobs and think how much 
better off I am." 

For the three weeks which followed, 
all of us labored with the act. The 
Turgev studios submitted sketches of the 
sets, and an order was placed. "Gene 
Cleary produced six numbers, at least 
three of which promised to be knock-outs. 
Billy Grover was turning out a line of 
stu which was superlatively sure-fire. 

And Jimmy Crossland was trying hard 
to appear indifferent. Instead of suc- 
ceeding, he gave one the impression of a 
hen with her first brood of chickens: flying 
around to Billy Grover's office, and from 
Billy's to the scenic studios, and from 
there to me. I didn't see much of Bertie 
Oliver; she was doing quite a bit of 
rehearsing with Cal Conover. 

And finally the thing was set and ready 
for its try-out. Then came a hitch. Billy 
Grover became afflicted with enthusiasm 
and desired to make changes. The try- 
out was postponed two weeks. Jjmmy 
Crossland announced that he had accepted 
an invitation for a trip to Montreal with 
a few friends—and he couldn't back out. 

I dined with (Continued on page 112) 
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Alto-stratus clouds indicate that the storm is steadily approaching and that rain or snow is 


likely to come within a few hours. 


They gradually cover the entire sky and are gray in color 


How to Predict 
‘T'o-morrow’s Weather 


Some of the common signs are explained here, so that you can learn 
to foretell with a fair degree of accuracy the probable weather 
conditions of the coming twenty-four or forty-eight hours 


By Henry J. Cox 


OFFICIAL FORECASTER OF THE WEATHER BUREAU AT CHICAGO 


OW would you like to be a 
weather prophet? I don't 
mean an official forecaster in 
the employ of the Govern- 
ment. That is a job which re- 

quires years of special training. 

But how would you like to understand 
weather signs well enough to know wheth- 
er it will clear before night; whether it will 
rain to-morrow; whether there will be a 
frost before morning; whether the fog will 
lift before noon, and so on? 

Most persons cannot predict even what 
one day will bring forth, in the line of 
weather, because they do not know how 
to read the signs. They know and repeat 
some of the old proverbs about weather; 
but they don’t know which of these prov- 
erbs are true and which are false. 
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Some of these proverbs are many cen- 
turies old. The Babylonians, four thousand 
years before Christ, put their weather 

roverbs on clay tablets, some of which 
have been discovered intact. And if you 
read your Bible you will find verses con- 
taining the very same weather wisdom 
which is preserved in our popular sayings 
to-day. 

Farther on, I am going to quote some 
of these proverbs—both the true ones and 
the false ones. But first I want to give 
you a sort of primer lesson which will help 
you in your daily attempt to be a weather 
prophet on a small scale. 

In the first place, don't try to be a long- 
distance prophet! By that I mean that 
you need not attempt to foretell whether 
it is going to be a cold winter, or a hot 


summer, because neither you nor anyone 
else can do it. You may guess, if you 
wantto. Yourguess will beas good as any- 
body's. But it will not be a prophecy de- 
serving serious consideration. The weather 
cannot be predicted months ahead. It 
can only be guessed. 

But you should be able to predict with 
reasonable accuracy what the weather 
conditions will be during the next day or 
two. In order to do this, you ought to 
learn to interpret four things: the sky, the 
wind, the barometer, and the weather 
map. Anyone can study the sky and the 
wind. Almost anyone can have a barom- 
eter. The official weather maps are not 
so universally accessible, but for your pur- 
pose you can get along without them. 

The sky is the great Book of the Weath- 
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er; or, rather, it is an immense moving- 
picture screen, across which pass the 
signs which you may read—if you know 
how. As Virgil said, some twenty cen- 
turies ago: 


Wet weather seldom hurts the most unwise; 
So plain the signs, such prophets are the skies. 


The sky and the barometer are, indeed, 
our real weather prophets. You must go 
to them for your advance information. 


"THE barometer indicates coming weath- 
er because it registers the pressure of 
the air. The atmosphere which envelops 
this globe is from 40 to 50 miles deep. Its 
normal weight, or pressure, at sea level is 
14 Or I5 pounds to the square inch, about 
one ton to the square foot, decreasing 
gradually aloft. 

When the pressure is normal, the ba- 
rometer at sea level points to 30 on its 
dial. It falls when the pressure is low and 
rises when the pressure is high. 

For the air is always forming hills and 
hollows: “highs” and “lows,” as we call 
them. Generally speaking, a low pres- 
sure indicates a storm; for storms are the 


This picture, taken in 
Washington, D. C., illus- 
trates a rather common 
typeof sky in the warm sea- 
son, scattered cumulus in 
thelower levels, with cirrus 
in the higher levels. Rain 
followed in a few hours 


disturbances which break off from some 
vast low pressure area, or hollow, in the 


earth’s atmosphere. In front of and to 
the rear of each storm, there is usually a 
hill, or high pressure, which is generally 
accompanied by fair weather. 
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This is the true ‘‘mackerel sky.” 


Notice the small cotton balls, watery 


in appearance—the true rain type and invariably followed by rain or snow 


This is sometimes termed 
a *mackerel sky;’’ but it 
is not the true type. 
These clouds are feathery 
in appearance and are 
dissolving; while the 
true mackerel clouds are 
wet in appearance and 
continue to increase in- 
stead of slowly vanishing 


A falling barometer, therefore, usually 
indicates rain or snow, according to the 
season. But your reliance on this sign 
must depend somewhat on the section of 
the country in which you live. 

If you are on the Pacific coast, a falling 


barometer, especially dur- 
ing the colder months, is 
practically a certain indi- 
cation of rain or snow. 
The clouds, coming from 
the ocean, strike the 
mountain ranges and their, 
moisture is precipitated. 
The result is that the 
low pressure area loses its 
moisture before it crosses 
. the mountains, and we 
therefore get a “dry low" 
east of the range. That 
is why the Great Plains 
have so little rain. But 
as the "low" keeps on 
traveling eastward it ac- 
cumulates a new supply 
of moisture; so that, by 
the time these "lows" 
reach the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, the falling 
barometer in front of them 
is a pretty sure sign of rain or snow. 
you live still farther east, a low barometer 
1s a decided warning to you to hunt up 
your umbrella. 

Most storms travel from west to east; 
but occasionally they are stationary, and 
a few even turn around and “‘back-track.” 
In the northwestern part of the United 
States you will notice that your storms do 
not move due east, but south of east. In 
the eastern section, they move north of 
east. On the Atlantic seaboard their 
course is often due northeasterly. 


HE direction of the wind is one of the 

things you must observe if you want to 
predict the weather. A falling barometer 
is a sure sign of rain or snow if the wind is 
from the northeast, east, or southeast. It 
is usually so when the wind is from the 
south. Butif the wind is from the south- 
west as the barometer falls, rain may or 
may not occur, depending on a variety of 
factors. 

If weather conditions are stable—that 
is, if you have steady fair weather, or a 
long wet spell—you must take that into 
account. There is some basis for the old 
saying, “All signs fail in dry weather." 
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These settled con- 
ditions indicate 


that the high pres- 
sure—or the low 
pressure; as the case 

may be—is of vast 
extent. If it is a 
dry spell, you will 
not get anything 
more than local 
showers until there 
is a general in- 
crease in humidity. 

As the wind pre- 
ceding a storm is 
almost always from 
an easterly direc- 
tion, people used 
to think that the 
storm itself came 
from that quarter. 
It was not until 
about the middle of 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury that this was 
found to be a fal- 
lacy, and that 
Storms, as a matter 
of fact, moved 
from the west against an easterly wind. 

After the passage of a storm the ba- 
rometer usually rises steadily. If another 
disturbance is approaching, the barome- 
ter will fall more or less rapidly until the 
new storm has passed; then "the glass" 
will rise again, and the wind will shift to a 
westerly quarter, usually with clearing 
weather. But if you are having “a wet 
spell," no definite change for the better 
need be expected until the barometer be- 
gins to rise—and keeps on rising. 

Comparatively few persons pay any at- 
tention to the barometer. They will look 
at the thermometer a dozen times a day. 
And they will read with the greatest inter- 
est what the temperatures were yester- 
day. But that gives them no clue as to 
what the weather will be to-morrow. They 
could get valuable advance information 
from the barometer; but they rarely con- 
sult it. i 

The sky is harder to read than the ba- 
rometer is. But the “moving pictures" 
of the sky are beautiful and 
interesting. Furthermore, 
they are always before our 
eyes, and we consult them 
every day of our lives. 

Clouds are the weather 
signals which are hung out in 
the sky. But they are not 
always storm signals. Some 
clouds are, in fact, a pretty 
good guarantee of immediate 
fair weather. You must 
learn to tell them apart if 
you want to be a weather 
prophet. And I promise 
you that they will be a fasci- 
nating study. 

To begin with, clouds are 
formed by the condensation 
of the moisture in the air. 
At a moderate elevation 
they are like the fogs with 
which you are familiar. If 
you went up in an airplane 
and sailed into one of these 
clouds, it would be as if you 
went into a fog. But if the 
cloud is at a very high alti- 
tude, where the tempera- 


The cirrus clouds, commonly called ‘‘mares’ 
cation of approaching storm. According to an old saying, 


tails and mackerel scales make lofty ships carry 
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tails, 


ture is below freezing, it is composed of 
minute spiculz of ice. 

*In an ordinary cloud, the water parti- 
cles are so minute and so diffused that the 
cloud is very little heavier than the at- 
mosphere itself. Even a faint ascending 
current of air is sufficient to bear it up- 
ward, and it will literally float in the air, 
supported by this rising current. 


UT if the air contains enough water 

vapor, this will continue to condense, 
making the particles of which the cloud is 
formed larger and more numerous, until 
they become heavy enough to fall. Even 
then they will at first descend slowly. If 
they are not too large, they will evaporate 
when they fall into drier air below. But 
if they are large enough, or if the lower air 
into which they descend is itself laden 
with moisture, then they will fall more 


` and more A ; and in this way rain or 


snow is produced. _ 
This explanation will help you to under- 


An excellent illustration of clouds formed by strong ascending 
currents on a warm day. They diminished steadily in size in 
the late afternoon and finally disappeared, no rain forming 


stand how we can 
have clouds with- 
out having rain or 
snow;''fair-weather 
clouds," we might 
call them. he 
illustrations ac- 
companying this 
article will enable 
you to recognize 
them. 

Most of these 
fair-weather clouds 
are of the tvpe 
known as "cumu- 
lus." They are 
often piled up in 
gorgeous rounded 
shapes, dazzlingly 
white in the sun- 
light; for any cloud 
is white in the sun- 
light and gray in 
the shadow. 
` The bases of 
.these cumulous 
clouds are level, as 
if they rested on 
an invisible floor. 
They usually form in the morning, when 
the sun begins to heat the earth, causing 
warm currents of air to rise. ‘As these 
rising currents reach an elevation of about 
five thousand feet they become chilled, 
and thus the moisture in them ts condensed. 
It is this condensed moisture that forms 
the cloud, which then floats along more or 
less lazily, and with a brilliant blue sky 
above it. You often have seen this hap- 
pen. f 

Under these conditions, the cumulus 
clouds will increase in extent until after 
the warmest part of the day. Then, 
as the sun gets lower, the earth becomes 
cooler, the warm currents cease to ascend, 
and the clouds gradually dissolve, about 
sunset. So, you see, you can have a very 
beautiful display of clouds and yet have 
continued fair weather. 

But there are other types of clouds 
which really are the storm signals of the 
sky. Sometimes, it is true, they appear 
far in advance of the storm itself. Occa- 
sionally, especially in winter, 
they may be seen even ff- 
teen hundred miles ahead of 
the storm center, acting as 
advance agents of the com- 
ing disturbance. 

Most of these storm clouds 
belong to the “cirrus” group. 
The proximity of the storm 
is indi cated by their height; 
and the height may be esti- 
mated by their form and 
character, as I will explain 
later. Like the storms of 
whose approach they are the 
heralds, they come from the 
west and usually move east- 
ward. 

The highest of these cir- 
rus clouds are formed of the 
ice spiculæ I mentioned. 
They are not rounded, like 
the great "cotton-wool" 
clouds of the cumulous type, 
but seem to be composed of 
long, thin fibers, sometimes 
in parallel lines, sometimes 
like long, slightly curled 
(Continued on page 95) 


are an indi- 
**Mares’ 
low sails” 


_ Are You a Keen 


Observer? 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


HEN I was a boy I was 
once out hunting in the 
woods along the Kankakee 
River near Springfield, Mis- 
5 souri. I wasaccompanied 

by an old hunter named Johnson. We 
were looking for squirrels. Í was standing 
with my gun in my hand intently peering 
in among the leaves of the trees. It was in 
10 the autumn and the brilliant red, yel- 
low and brown ^f the birch and alder foli- 
age made it ditficult to detect the little 
brown squirrels. Johnston came up to me 
and made a remark that I shall always 
15 recollect. 

“Sonny, ” he said, “when you're look- 
ing for anything you mustn’t look like you 
was looking at something. 
Don’t hold your eye on one 
20 spot. Glance around, 
from side to side, and up 
and down, kind o’ careless, 
and your much more liable 
to see what your huntin’ for. 
25 When you gaze too 
steady your shuttin’ out the 
unexpected. When you look 
around kind o’ careless, any- 
thing unusual is apt to 
30 catch your eye. 

There was a good deal of 
shrewd wisdom in what Johnson said. 
There are two kinds of mental power, (1) 
that of concentration and (2) that of 
35 alertness. 

Both are valuable, and there is no reason 
why one mind should not possess the two. 
To be able to fix and hold your attention 
upon one object and nothing else indicates 
40 the ability to concentrate. This is 
very necessary to the student, to the 
scholar, and to anyone engaged in memo- 
rizing or other close application. We note 
it in the scientist, the mathematician, the 
45 artist and the bookkeeper. 

It was probably by intense concentra- 
tion that Kepler discovered the law of 
gravitation, that Edison invented the 
telegraph, that Whitney devised the first 
50 sewing machine, and that many other 
secrets were wrested from nature. It is by 
this power the schoolboy learns his latin 
lesson, or learns by geometry how to con- 
struct a circle exactly equivalent to a 
55 given square. Only so the missionary 
can commit to memory the curious Chi- 
nese alphabet, or the college student mas- 
ter the learned essays of Robert Browning 
or the involved poetry of Emanuel Kant. 
60 But while this power to shut out 
from the mind all impressions save those 
to which we are directing our attention is 
of great importance, the discursive faculty 
is of no less value. In other words it is 
65 as necessary to spread the attention 
sometimes as it is to carefully focus it at 
other times. : 

This power to spread the attention we 
call our power of observation. It shows 


70 alertness of mind, nimbleness of 
thought, and is of often the utmost im- 
portance. It means you can see what you 
are not looking for, as the other faculty 
means you can understand what you are 
75 looking at. 

Most minds are single track, to a degree. 
If you go to the sitting-room to look for 
the scissors you are not aware of the 
thimble, whether it is lying on the table 
80 or not. 

In fact, what registers on your conscious- 
ness as coming through your eye or ear or 
other sense is determined not only by 
what things are visible, audible, and so on, 
85 but also by the state of your mind, 
by what you are thinking of; as, for in- 


Be careful when you take up this arti- 


cle. Don't form your judgment of it 
until you have read it clear through 


stance, Johnny is so interested in the ball 
ame that he does not notice that he has 
ailed to fill the wood-box, the servant girl 
90 is so taken up with her beau that she 
does not hear the door bell, and Papa was 
so absorbed in reading the morning paper 
that he did not notice that the baby was 
choking on a spoon. 


95 Now, you are alert-minded, in pro-. 


portion as you perceive the inconspicuous, 
see what you do not expect to see, observe 
what no one thought you would observe, 
and are aware of the ordinary. Emmerson 
100 said something to the affect that fools 
are amazed at the extraordinary and wise 
men wonder at the ordinary. 

The observing have the advantage over 
those who do not notice. For one thing 
105 they get more out of nature and art. 
I remember one beautiful summer evening 
a company of people was sitting on the 
hotel porch at fantuekeb, Massachusetts. 
It had been a sultry day and in the after- 
110 noon there had passed over us a 
terrific storm. A clap of thunder followed 
by a blinding flash of lightning had par- 
ticularly frightened the ladies. By evening, 
however, the tempest had gone, the sky 
115 was clear, and the twilight was very 
beautiful. . As the sun set in the west we 
could see in the east the crescent new 
moon rising. As the darkness increased we 
could see far to the south the brilliant 
120 stars in the constellation of Ursa 
Major and to the west the planet Venus, 
set like a glowing ruby in the constellation 
of Cassiopeia. "Mose of us were thrilled 
with the peaceful beauty of the scene. 


125 The odor of the chrysanthems of the 
garden filled the air. It was an hour for 
poesy and dreams. Yet all that the 
chaftering group of boys and girls talked 
of was the coming of a party of young 
130 people from Boston. Presently, at 
the sound of a distant train whistle they 
all scampered away. It was because they 
were unobservant that they missed the 
matchless beauty of the evening. Occu- 
135 pied entirely with their pleasure, the 
whole message of sky and river, mountain 
and sunset was lost upon them. 

Take more practical instances. A 
physician cannot make a correct diagnose 
140 of a patient unless he has been 
trained, and has a natural gift, to see 

symptoms which the un- 
skilled would overlook. 

The lawyer is successful 
145 in winning his case 
when he is quick to take ad- 
vantage of some unusual 
point of evidence that hap- 
pens up. The story is told 
150 of Aberham Lincoln, 
that he won a law-suit in 
1864, because, a witness 
having testified that he saw 
a murder committed by the 
155 light of the moon in 
1856, Lincoln procured an almanac, looked 
up that date and discovered that at that 
time it was the dark of the moon. 

Many a man has made his fortune by 
160 "keeping his eyes open." Thus have 
prospectors discovered gold, merchants 
siezed business opportunity, politicians 
won election, generals conquered in battle 
and fond lovers gained the affection of 
165 their adored ones. 

This faculty of observation is the essence 
of sanity. A crazy person is one who has 
but one idea. He is not able to correct it 
by others. Concentration of attention, 
170 valuable in some cases, has with him 
reached the point of mania. 

Observation is also that which makes 
the desirable quality of Wideawakeness. 
If you see your dead grandmother, seated 
175 on a pink elephant and playing a 
grand piano, enter the room, you believe 
your senses and are not much surprised, 
provided you are dreaming, because when 
you dream you note but one impression at 
180 a time. But if you are awake you 
immediately correct this impression by 
glancing about you at other things. You 
pine yourself when something incredible 

appens, so that by the acute and unmis- 
185 takable reality of pain you can see 
whether the unusual fits into the general, 
sane and ordinary scheme of things. 

So, if you want to get on in the world 
you will do well to “keep your eyes open." 
190 If you do not want to have a bad 
accident on the subway you must “watch 

our step?” And you must, when traveling 
y railway, “look out." (Cont'd on page 116) 
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and turned away wearily. 
s why I come in, Mr. Baines" 
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“I thought maybe you'd know. 


Scattergood and the Missing 
Organ Fund 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


HE ox is dressed and hung,” 
said Pliny Pickett, with the air 
of a man announcing that the 
country has been saved from 
destruction. 

"Uh! How much'd he dress?" asked 
Scattergood Baines, moving in his espe- 
cially reinforced arm chair until it creaked 
its protest. 

“Eight hundred and forty-three— 
accordin’ to Newt Patterson’s scales.” 

“Which hain’t never been knowed to 
err on the side of overweight," said Scat- 
tergood dryly. 

“The boys has got the oven fixed for 
roastin’ him, and the band gits in on the 
mornin’ train, failin’ accidents, and the 
dec’rations is up in the taown hall—'n' 
now we kin git ready for a week of stiddy 
rain." 

. “Thes wuss things than rain," said 
Scattergood, "though at the minnit I 
don't call to mind what they be." 

* Deacon Pettybone's north mowin’ is 
turned into a baseball grounds, and every- 
- body in taown is buyin’ buntin’ to wrap 
their harnesses, and Kittleman's fetched 
in more'n five bushels of peanuts, and 
every young-un in taown'll be sick with 
the stummickache." 

“Feelin? extry cheerful this mornin’, 
hain’t ye?” 

*' It'll rain onto the pe-rade, and the ball 
game’ll bust up in a fight, and pick- 

ckets'll most likely git wind of sich a 

ig gatherin’ and come swarmin' in.... 
Scattergood,"—he lowered his voice im- 
pressively—‘‘it’s rumored Mavin New- 
ton’s a-comin’ back for this here Old 
Home Week.” 

*Um.... Mavin Newton. Um. ' Who 
up and la'nched that rumor?" 

"Everybody's a-talkin’ it up. Folks 
says he's sure to come, and then what 
in tunket'll we do? The sheriff's goin' to 
be busy handlin' the crowds and the 
traffic and sich, and he won't have no 
time fer extry miscreants, seems as though. 
Folks is a-comin' from as fer's Denver, 
and we don't want no taown criminal 
brought to justice in the middle of it 
all. Though Mavin's father'd be glad to 
see his son ketched, I calc'late." 

“Haint interviewed Mattie Strong as 
ree-gards her feelin's, have ye?" 

«I wonder," said Pliny, with intense 
interest, “if Mattie's ever heard from him? 
But she's that close-mouthed!” 

**"Tain't a common failin' hereabouts," 
said Scattergood. “‘ How long since Mavin 
runoff? — — 

* Eight year, come November." 

“The night before him and Mattie was 

oin?’ to. be married?" 

“Uh-huh. Takin’ with him that there 
fund the church raised fer a new organ. 
More'n two hundred dollars, it was— 


and Mavin treasurer of the church. Old 
Man Newton he resigned as elder, and 
hain't never set foot in church from that 
day to this." 

“Um.... G'-by, Pliny," said Scatter- 
good suddenly; and Pliny, recognizing 
the old hardware merchant's customary 
and inescapable dismissal, got up and cut 
across to he post office. 


T WAS a momentous occasion in the life 

of Coldriver: a gathering of prodigals and 
wanderers under home roofs; a week set 
aside for the return of sons and daughters 
and grandchildren of Coldriver who had 
ventured forth into the world to woo 
fortune and to seek adventure. 

The greased pig was to be greasier, the 
barbecued ox was to be larger, the band 
was to be noisier, the speeches were to 
be longer and more tiresome, the firemen’s 
races and the ball games, and the fat 
men’s race, and the frog race, and the 
Grand Ball were all to be a little superior 
to anything of the sort ever attempted in 
the state. Numerous septuagenarians 
were resorting to St. Christopher’s Oil 
and surreptitious prancing in the barn to 
“soople” up their legs for the dance. It 
was to be one of those wholesome, 

enerous, splendid outpourings of neigh- 
Forhness and good feeling and wonderful 
simplicity and kindliness such as one can 
meet with nowhere but in the remoter 
mountain communities of old New Eng- 
land, where customs do not grow stale, 
and no innovation mars. If any man 
would discover the deep meaning of the 
word “welcome” let him attend such a 


- Home-Coming! 


Though Coldriver did not realize it, 
the impetus toward the Home-Coming 
week had been given by Scattergood 
Baines. He had seen in it a subsidence 
of old grudges, and the birth of universal 
better feeling. He had set the idea in 
motion, and then, by methods of indirec- 
tion; of which he was a master, he had 
urged it on to fulfillment. 

cattergood went inside the store and 
leaned upon the counter, taking no small 
leasure in a mental inventory of his 
hecetopencois stock. He had completed 
one side and arrived at the rear, given over 
to stoves and garden tools, when a cus- 
tomer entered. Scattergood turned. 

" Mornin', Mattie,” he said. "What 
kin I help ye to this time?” 

“I—I need a tack hammer, Mr. Baines.” 

*Got three kinds: plain, with claws, 
and them patent ones that picks up tacks 
by electricity. I hold by them and kin 
recommend ’em high.” 

“TIl take one, then,” said Mattie; but 
after Scattergood wrapped it up and gave 
her change for her dollar bill, she remained, 
hesitating, uncertain, embarrassed. 
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“Was the’ suthin’ besides a tack ham- 
mer you wanted, Mattie?” Scattergood 
asked. gently. 

“I— No, nothing." Her courage had 
failed her, and she moved toward the 
door. 

“Mattie!” 

She stopped. “Jest a minute,” said 
Scattergood. “Never walk off with suth- 
in’ on your mind. Apt to give ye mental 
cramps. What was that there tack ham- 
mer an excuse for comin’ here fer?" 

“Ts it true that he’s comin’ back, like 
the talk's goin’ around?” 

“T calc'late ye mean Mavin?" 

“Yes,” she said faintly. 

“What if he did?" said Seattengood: 

“T don't know. Oh, I don't know!" 

“Want he should come back?" 

“He— If he should come—” 

“Uh-huh,” said Scattergood. ‘Cal- 
clate I kin appreciate your feelin’s. 
Treated you mighty bad, didn’t he?" 

"He treated himself a mighty sight 
worse," said Mattie, with a little awaken- 
ing of sharpness. 

“So he done. So he done. Um.... Eight 
year he’s. been gone, and you was twenty 
when he went, wa'n't ye? Twenty?" 

“Yes.” 

“Hain’t never had a feller since?” 

She shook her head. “I’m an old maid, 
Mr. Baines.” l 

“Tve heard tell of older,” he said dryly. 
“Wisht you'd tell me why you let sich a 
scalawag up and ruin your hfe fer ye?” 

“He wasn't a scalawag—till then.” 

“You hain’t thinkin’ he was accused of 
suthin' he didn’t do?" 

“He told me he tool: the money. He 


came to see me before he ran away.” 
“Do tell!" 


"HE TOLD me," she repeated, “and 
he said good-by. ... But he never 
told me why. That's what's been hurtin' me 
and troublin' me all these years. He didn't 
tell me why he done it, and I hain't ever 
been able to figger it out." 

“He wouldn't tell you?" 

“I asked him—and I asked him to take 
me along with him. I'd 'a' gone gladly, 
and folks could ’a’ thought what they 
liked. But he wouldn't tell, and he 
wouldn't have me, and I hain't heard a 
word from him from that day to this. 
But I've thought and Beseted. and fig- 
gered and thought—and I jest can’t see 
no reason at all.” 

“Took it ‘to run away with—fer ex- 
penses,” said Scattergood. 

“There wasn’t anything to run away 
from until after he took it. I know. What- 
ever “twas, it come on him sudden. The 
night before we was together—and—and 
he didn’t have nothin’ on his mind but 
plans for him and me.... And he was 
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Not a soul in that breathless crowd was there who failed to see Mattie Lincoln point her 
any fail to see her take her place at the side of the bearded drummer, with her fingers 


that happy, Mr. Baines! I wisht I could 
make out what turned a good man into 
a thief—all in a minute.” 

“Yes,” said Scattergood, “seems as 
though you had a right to know?” 

“Folks is passin’ it about that he’s 
comin’ home. Is there any truth into it?” 

“I calc’late it’s jest talk," said Scatter- 
good. "Nobody knows where he is.” 

“Hell come sometime,” she said. 

“And you calc’late to keep on waitin’ 
fer him to come?” 

“Until I’m dead—and after that, if it’s 
allowed.” 

“I wisht,” said Scattergood, “there was 
suthin’ I could do to mend it all." 

“Nobody kin ever do anythin’,” she 


said. “But if he should venture back, 
calc'latin' it had all blown over and been 
forgot!... His father'd see him put in 
prison, and I—I couldn't bear that.” 
""There's a bad thing about borrowin' 
trouble," said Scattergood. “No matter 
how hard you try, you can't ever pay it 
back. Wait till he comes, and then do 


your worryin’.” 


“TVE got a feelin’ he’s goin’ to come,” 
she said, and turned away wearily. “I 
thought maybe you’d know. That’s why 


I come in, Mr. Baines.” 

“G’-by, Mattie, g’-by. Come agin 
when you feel that way, and you needn’t 
to buy no tack hammer for an excuse.” 


Scattergood slumped down in his chair 
on the store’s piazza and began pulling his 
round cheeks as if he had taken up with 
some new method of massage. It was a 
sign of inward disturbance. Presently a 
hand stole downward to the laces of his 
shoes—a gesture purely automatic—and 
in a moment, to ilie accompaniment of a 
sigh of relief, his broad feet were released 
from bondage, and his liberty-loving toes 
were wriggling with delight. Any resident 
of Coldriver passing at that moment could 
have told you Scattergood Baines was 
wrestling with some grave difficulty. 

“It stands to reason," said he to him- 
self, “that everbody has a reason for 
ever'thing, except lunatics, and lunatics 
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finger in the face of Scattergood Baines and hear her utter the one word, “Shame!” Nor did 
clutching his arm, and walk to the door of the jail under the post office with the prisoner 


think they got a reason. Now, Mavin, he 
wa’n’t no lunatic. He wouldn’t have stole 
church money and run off the night before 
his weddin’ jest to exercise his feet. The’ 
hain’t no reason, as I recall it, why he 
needed two hundred dollars. Unless it 
was to git married on. . . . And instid of 
that, it busted up the weddin’. I calc'late 
that matter wa'n't looked into sharp 
enough . . . and eight years has gone 
by. Lois of grass grows up to: cover old 
paths in eight years." 

A small boy was passing at the moment, 
iving an imitation of a cowboy pursuing 
Indias. Scattergood called to him: 

“Hey, Bub! Scurry around and see if 
ye kin find Marvin Preston. Uh-huh. ’F 


ye see him tell him I’m a-settin’ here on 
the piazza.” 


THE small boy dug his toes into thẹ 
dust and disappeared up the street. 
Presently Marvin Preston appeared in 
answer to the indirect summons. 

“How be ye, Marvin? Stock doin’ 
well?” 

“Fust class. See the critter they're 
figgerin’ on barbecuin'? He's a sample." 

"Um. ... Lived here quite a spell, 
hain't ye, Marvin? Quite a spell? 

“ Born here, Scattergood.” 

“Know lots of folks, don't ye? Got 
acquainted consid'able in town and the 
surroundin' country?” 


“A feller'd be apt to in fifty-five year.” 

“Call to mind the Meggses that used 
to live here?" 

"Place next to the Newton farm. 
Recollect 'em well." 

“Lived next to Ol? Man Newton, eh? 
Forgot that." 

Scattergood had not forgotten it, but 
quite the contrary. His interest in the 
Meggses was negligible; his purpose in 
mentioning them was to approach the 
Newtons circuitously and by stealth, as 
he always approached affairs of impor- 
tance to him. 

“Know 'em well? Know 'em as well 's 
you knowed the Newtons?" 

“Not by no (Continued on page 124) 


A Star at Nineteen 


The story of Helen Hayes 


FEW months ago, a new name 
glittered in electric lights above 
the entrance to a New York 
theatre. That is the shinin 

. goal which every actor and 

actress strives for, but which hundreds 


By Keene Sumner 


was quite as exceptional as everything 
else about her. 

She is, by the way, one of those rare per- 
sons who are more willing to laugh at them- 
selves than at others. And it was with a 
laugh at her own expense that she explained 


Fields, who happened to be playing in 
Washington at the time, came to see us 
perform. 

“For some reason, he noticed me par- 
ticularly. And it couldn't have been my 
troublesome toes, either, because he wrote 


fail to reach even after years of effort. what really led to her going on the stage. a letter to the manager, saying that if I 


Yet this was the name of a girl who is 


only nineteen years old. 

If her success had caused 
some murmurs of jealousy 
it would have seemed only 
natural. - But when the 
name of Helen Hayes ap- 
peared among the myriad 
lights of Broadway, one 


heard nothing but a chorus 


of satisfaction. The only 
explanation is Helen Hayes 
herself. 

She is the embodiment 
of youth, so eager, happy, 
unaffected—in short, so ev- 
erything we want to find in 
youth. For that matter, 
if we are honest with our- 
selves, we will go farther 
and admit that she makes 
us all hark back to an 
ideal, even though it may 
be a half-forgotten one, of 
what we ourselves would 
like to be—a secret dream 
of things lovely and lova- 
ble, which we covet for our- 
selves and which so many 
of us fall short of realizing. 

Yet they seem suc 
simple things: utter un- 
selfconsciousness, eager 
interest, genuine feeling, 
concentrated effort. These 
are the things that have 
made Helen Hayes a suc- 
cess as an actress. But 
they are the very same 
things that would make 
anyone a success at almost 
anything. 

he is such a little thing 
that she had to curl up in 
a corner of the big divan 
where we sat. And per- 
haps the best way to ex- 
press what she makes you 


“We were living in 


Actors Are Not the Only Ones 
Who Need to Learn to Listen 


man told her she must always listen to 
what the person playing opposite her was 
saying. She goes on: 

“That may strike the outsider as unnecessary 
advice. But there are plenty of people on the 
stage who don’t really listen to the other people 
in the play. Some of them never know what you 
say—except the final words of your lines. They 
have to watch for these, because that is their cue 
to speak. There are people who never even read 
a play through. All they pay any attention to is 
their own part, and the cues to their lines. I know 
one actor who simply counts the speeches between 
his lines. Four speeches—and it’s his turn; three 
more—and again it’s his turn; and so on. 

“But if you really listen with your mind, instead 

of just watching for your cue, it helps you really 
to think and to feel what you have to express. 
can always tell whether a person playing opposite 
me is listening to me, or is simply ‘speaking his 
lines.’ I should think the audience would know, 
too.” 
The same thing is true in other lines. When 
you are talking with people do you listen to what 
they say or do you wiggle around, waiting impa- 
tiently for them to finish so that you can begin to 
talk? In other -words, do you learn anything 
from what you hear, or do you regard other peo- 
ple’s conversation as merely a cue for you to open 
your mouth and orate? Tue EDITOR. 


H HAYES says that Charles Froh- 


ashington, D. C., ever wanted to go on the stage he would 


give me a chance. 

“The manager showed 
the letter to Mother. But 
I don't think she was at all 
properly impressed, because. 
at that time she hadn’t the 
faintest idea of raising her 
child to be an actress. She 
wasn’t thinking of what Z 
was going to turn out to be, 
but of whether my toes 
were going to turn out at 
all! p she promptly for- 
got all about Mr. Fields 
and his offer. 

"Then a friend of the 
family, a man who had a 
stock. company in Wash- 
ington, needed a child for 
a play called ‘The Royal 
Family,’ and suggested that 
I take the part. Father 
and Mother finally con- 
sented. And I assure you 
it was one of the most 
satisfying parts I have ever 
played. 

“The most important 
thing I had to do—in fact, 
the only important thing 
from my point of view at 
that time—was to sit at a 
table in a garden and eat 
real cake with orange icing 
on it. Two helpings, if you 
please, at every perform- 
ance! Naturally, the stage 
seemed to me the most won- 
derful career in the world. 
In my imagination it wore 
a perpetual halo of cakes 
with orange icing. 

“I played other child 
parts with the same stock 
company. And although I 
soon discovered that cake 
was not, as I had supposed, 


feel is to say that it seemed somehow 
right that the sunshine, coming through 
the high window, should be warm and 
bright about her. It may sound extrava- 
gant, but it is true. She is one of the peo- 
ple who seem made for sunshine. 

In spite of her youth, Helen Hayes has 
had years of experience on the stage. She 
says they have not been years of struggle; 
that, except for two weeks, they have 
been years of wonderful luck. 

Of course she is all wrong about the 
luck. It takes five syllables, not four let- 
ters— "personality," not '"luck"—to ac- 
count for her career. As for the way she 
happened to embark on that career, it 
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where I was born,” she said; “and when I 
was a very little girl, poor Mother had to 
face the awful fact that her one and only 
child was—would you call it—pigeon-toed 
in one foot? 

“At any rate, I turned in one set of 
toes; and no self-respecting parent could 
stand for that. So when I was six years 
old Mother sent me to Miss Hawke's 
dancing school, hoping to cure my refrac- 
tory foot of going on the wrong bias. 

"Every spring all of MissHawke's pupils 
took part in a May ball, which was quite 
an event in Washington; and I was in it 
with all the other little girls and boys. It 
was at the Belasco Theatre; and Mr. Lew 


an inevitable accompaniment of acting, I 
loved doing it. 

"People down there thought I was 
quite a prodigy; and they talked so much 
to Mother about it that she began to 
think so, too. They made her feel that 
the world was being cheated by not hav- 
ing a chance to behold an infant phenom- 
enon like me, and they told her it was 
her plain duty to take me to New York, 
where a glorious future surely awaited 
me. 

"So, when I was eight years old, behold 
Mother and me setting out to conquer 
New York. She was as ignorant of the 
ways of managers (Continued on page 152) 
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Helen Hayes 
HERE she is in “Summer Wid- 


owers,” when she was seven; in 
“Qld Dutch,” when she was eight; 
in “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” at nine 
and, above, as she is now—a nine- 
teen-year-old star in “ Bab." 


Photo by 


Otto Sarony Co. 
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Samuel Insull 


MR. INSULL was born in England, sixty-one years . 
ago, but came to this country when he was twenty-one 
years old. Answering an advertisement, he was made 
secretary to one of Thomas A. Edison's men, later be- 
coming secretary to Mr. Edison himself—as he tells in 
the article beginning on the opposite page. Eight years 
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after he landed in New York he was made second vice 
president of the consolidated Edison concerns. Since 
1892 he has been president of the electric light com- 
panies of Chicago, now consolidated as the Common- 
wealth Edison Company. He is also an officer or di- 
rector on other large public utility organizations. 


The Thing That Will 
Count Most— 
If You Want to be Promoted 


An Interview with Samuel Insull, President 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago 


YOUNG lawyer went, one day, 
to a friend of mine—a man who 
had been a sort of big brother 
to him—and said he had been 
wondering if he ought not to 

quit the profession. Business was not 
coming in, and he had begun to think that 
perhaps he wasn’t cut out for a lawyer, 


By Alfred Pittman 


has been going right ahead ever since. 

Most of the men I have known who 
have stood still or have fallen down have 
been a good deal like this young lawyer. 
They thought they lacked ability or op- 
portunity, when the real trouble was sim- 
ply that they did not recognize the form 
that opportunity was taking for them. 


failed to study up on some phase of their 
work; or they neglected to do anything 
about some good idea that occurred to 
them. A few things like that—and they 
were static. They were not making any 
headway. ` 

The men who have gone ahead with us 
have not done it because of any extraor- 


after all. My friend, also, 
was a lawyer, and had 
been through that very 
same phase in his own 
career. 

“No business at all in 
sight?” he asked. 

“Absolutely not a bit!” 
the young man said. 

“Have you followed up 
all your leads?” 

““Yes—all that looked in 
any way promising.” 

“H’mm,” commented the 


older man. “Then there 
were some that didn't look 
promising?” . 

* Why —possibly." 


*] ask," the older man 
explained, "because these 
unpromising leads are often 
tremendously important. 
And there aay: is some 
such lead lying about, some 
idea or other. Always! I’ve 
never known it to fail. 

“T tell you what you do,” 
he went on presently. “ You 
go back, look through things 
once more, and see what 
there is that can be followed 
up. And don't skip any- 
thing because it looks small! 
You know what a lot of wool 
you can sometimes pull out 
with a raveling. Just try it, 
and then come back and see 


e. 
When the young man 
came back he hed nished 
a two-hundred-dollar job 
and collected the fee—his 


*^Near-Geniuses" 


` Are Seldom Winners 


TIS men who have gone ahead with us," 


says Mr. Insull, “have not done it because 

of any extraordinary natural ability. The 
near-geniuses among us have not, as a rule, done 
so well. Near-geniuses have a way of getting 
tangled up in the special limitations which bril- 
liant people so often seem to have. 


“The men I know who have gone ahead fastest 


have been just normal fellows.. They were set off 
from the others, in the beginning, only by the 
fact that they made a practice of using the con- 
structive little opportunities which others have 
neglected. And that practice gave them the spe- 
cial abilities they needed. 

“One of our vice presidents came with us as an 
inspector of underground work, another as a book- 
keeper, another as an office boy. Our secretary 
and treasurer began with us as an office boy. 
And so on down the line. 

"None of them was rich or had influential 
friends to back him. Some had not as much as a 
high-school education; but they all had the char- 
acteristic I have mentioned—a sort of eagerness 
to be serviceable in unexpected ways. It was this, 
more than all other factors put together, that has 
put them where they are to-day.” 


dinary natural ability. The 
near-geniuses among us have 
not, as a rule, done so well. 
Near-geniuses have a way 
of getting tangled up in the 
special Tataan which 
brilliant people so often 
seem to have. 

The men I know who 
have gone ahead fastest 
have been just normal fel- 
lows. They were set off 
from the others, in the be- 
ginning, only by the fact 
that they made a practice 
of using the constructive 
little opportunities which 
others neglected. And that 
practice gave them the spe- 
cial abilities they needed. 

One of our vice presidents 
came with us as an inspec- 
tor of underground work, 
another as a bookkeeper, 
another as an office boy. 
Our secretary and treasurer 

egan with us as an office 
boy. And so on down the 
line. 

None of them was rich or 
had influential friends to 
back him. Some had not 
so much as a high-school 
education; but they all had 
the characteristic I have 
mentioned; a sort of eager- 
ness to be serviceable in un- 
expected ways. It was this, 
more than all other factors 
put together, that has put 
them where they are to-day. 

Everyone has been told 


biggest exploit up to that time. A neg- 
lected telephone memorandum had been 
the "raveling." Jt was a call from a man 
who had failed to pay him for some previ- 
ous service, and who now, it appeared, 
was in jail again! It looked fke just 
another chance to do something for noth- 
ing, and he had passed it up. But it let 
him into a good piece of business, and he 


Opportunity has been present to prac- 
tically all of them—to all, I think, who 
have had passable health. It has been 
there in the form of something a little 
beyond the absolute requirements of their 
job; something for which they thought 
they “did not have time,” or which did 
not seem to be “their business,” or which 
they did not feel competent to do. They 


that the way to get on is to do more than 
is expected of him. But not everyone 
realizes just how the method works. The 
qualities which most often hold up the 
progress of men in business are lack of 

nowledge, lack of self-confidence, and 
that idle habit of thought which does not 
lead to action. 

The effort to (Continued on page 154) 
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Maybe you've got your eye on some real estate 


this spring. 


If so, here are some tips from 


a great expert which may prove useful to you 


What Kind of Land to Buy 
in Your 'Town or City 


HE chances are about nine to one 

that you have thought at some 

time of buying real estate. Peo- 

le for whom stocks and bonds 

ave little appeal, and who steer 

clear of most other types of investments, 

are usually attracted by the thought of 

owning buildings and land— particularly 

land. There is something solid about 

“mother earth." The wind can blow away 

a piece of negotiable paper or a fire can 

burn it up—but a plot of land is always 

there. You may walk across it, scuffle its 

stones with your feet, or pluck its blades 
of grass. 

Potential investors in real estate fall 
roughly into three classes: By far the 
biggest class is made up of people who 
hope some day to have a plot of land upon 
which they may build their own homes — 
with a little space behind for a garden. 
The second class takes in those who plan 
to get hold of land on which to erect dwell- 
ings or business buildings to rent to other 
folks. The third class consists of those 
who buy land purely as a speculation. 

If you are going to invest in real estate, 
the chances are that you will do it in your 
own town or city. Farther fields may look 
greener, but the wisest investments are 
usually made in what one knows most 
about. So I shall try in this article to tell 
you as closely as I can what kind of prop- 
erty you should buy in the town or city 
where you live. 

Let us suppose, first, that you live ina 
big town or a small and growing city. 
You believe that your municipality is go- 
ing to keep on getting bigger. Otherwise 
you would not be living there—you would 
pack up and move to a livelier place. Now, 
the thing you want to know is what prop- 
erty is going to be the most valuable ten, 
hfteen, or twenty-five years from now. 

Perhaps you are planning to buy a 
home, or the land on which to build a 
home. You must consider the price; but 
you want your house to be located in what 
will be the best residential district a few 
years hence. 

Now, you cannot go wrong if you pur- 
chase a land site that is set in attractive 
natural surroundings—on hilltops, on 
well-wooded land, or beside lakes or 
rivers. Every year beauty is becoming a 
more important factor in the development 
of the best residential districts. 

Even if these places are not the choice 
home localities to-day, they are going to be. 
Moreover, you can estimate by the rate of 
growth of your city and its industries just 
how soon the outlying land will come into 
its value. Topographical faults, such as 
hills, rivers, swamps, and other natural 
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By Joseph P. Day 


obstacles, will halt growth only so long as 
the expense of bridging, tunnelling, or 
removing is greater than the land values. 

New York and Montreal are excellent 
examples of this. New York—located on a 
long, narrow island, hemmed in by wide 
rivers—grew in one direction along the 
line of least resistance until the land values 
warranted the erection of Brooklyn Bridge. 
Then New York bulged across the river 
and spread over Long Island. The Hudson 


‘tunnels opened the New Jersey territory, 


and the metropolitan district in that di- 
rection developed with amazing rapidity. 

Montreal, hemmed in by high hills, 
finally broke through these natural bar- 
riers and spread over the plains beyond. 

The desire to live in the country away 
from the noise and smoke, coupled with 
the necessity of getting to and from work 
quickly and conveniently, compels cities 
to grow along traffic arteries. The cities 
become first star-shaped and then round — 
the first as the population extends along 
the car lines, the second as the points of 
the star gradually grow together. 


[E us consider that you have selected a 
district that has the natural advantages 
I have mentioned. Perhaps it is now 
sparsely settled and you have your choice 
of several lots. Just where shall you buy? 

As a rule, those lots within easy walking 
distance of a church or a school have the 
higher value. Yet you can get too close. 
The dwelling that is next door to a church 
ot a school usually loses value. This 
applies, however, only to one-family or 
two-family houses. People who live in 
apartments apparently see no objection to 
having their places of abode adjoin these 
institutions. The private dwelling house 
owner or lessee, however, seems to find the 
most desirable position about three or 
four blocks away. i 

The value of residential property is al- 
ways affected by the use to which nearby 
buildings are put. Sometimes a slaughter 
house, a foundry, or a dyeing establish- 
ment will locate in what would otherwise 
be a haven of exclusive homes. This will 
immediately depreciate the value of resi- 
dential property. A store put up next 
door to a dwelling house usually has the 
same effect. 

In the case of stores, however, the im- 
mediate depreciation is probably a finan- 
cial blessing in disguise. Don't get pan- 
icky if you learn that a grocery or a dry- 
goods store is about to spring up alongside 
your home or the site you have bought 
for one. The loss in value to you will be 
only temporary. Business property is 
more valuable than residential property. 


. 


The grocery or dry-goods store is likely to 
be the forerunner E pera business area. 
In tliat event, you may be certain that 
within a reasonable time your property 
will be worth twice or three times as much 
for business purposes as it is now for a 
residence. An interesting illustration of 
this happened in New York. 

When Harlem (in New York) began its 
great development, and centered its busi- 
ness along One Hundred and T wenty-fifth 
Street, a certain man owned a row of 
dwellings in the new retail district. De- 
claring that the shops hurt his property 
values, he threatened to go to law to pre- 
vent any further business encroachments. 
Later, he tried to sell out. Luckily for him 
it was a dull time and he could not find 
a buyer, although he offered his dwellings 
at a sacrifice. After a time he resigned 
himself to take a loss. Presently he re- 
ceived an offer for one parcel that startled 
him. He sold, and a large store was 
erected. Immediately grasping the idea, 


-he tore down his dwellings one by one, as 


fast as leases expired, and built business 
blocks. The move made him a lot of 
money. 

In Chicago a somewhat similar case fol- 
lowed the completion af the Northwestern 
Elevated. ‘The first terminal was at Wil- 
son Avenue, in the Sheridan and Buena 
Park district—a quiet and exclusive sec- 
tion of fine homes. With the terminal 
came the opening of stores and the nucleus 
of a new retail center. Scores of old resi- 
dents threw their property on the market 
at from forty dollars to one hundred dol- 
lars a front foot. One owner of a fine 
dwelling moved the house two miles 
northward and sold his land. 


JN FIVE years property on Wilson Ave- 
nue increased in value tenfold, and not 
long ago a corner of Sheridan Road, four 
blocks away from that center, brought a 
record price for city property outside the 
limits of “the loop." 

It is highly important to keep close tabs 
on the growth of your town or city, and to 
estimate how large it is going io bo a cou- 
ple of decades hence. {f new manufac- 
turing enterprises are locating there with 
reasonable rapidity, you may be sure that 
the growth will be rapid, and that the 
residential district is bound to spill over 
into territory hitherto thinly tenanted. 
Sometimes an outsider will notice the 
trend of the times more’ quickly than the 
residents themselves. amiliarity may 
breed blindness. 

I knew a young New York real estate 
operator who had never been West in his 
life until he was compelled to make a busi- 


What Kind of Land to Buy 


ness trip to Columbus, Ohio. He was 
there exactly three days. No sooner had 
he returned to New York than he hurried 
to a wealthy man and asked him to finance 
a deal for him. He proposed buying a 
large tract of land about five miles from 
the center of Columbus, on high land 
away from the river valley. 

* What do you know about Columbus?” 
the financier asked. 

"Nothing, except that it is growing, 
and that before long most of the wealthier 
people will want to buy home sites out 
where this land is." 

“Why are you so sure?" 

* Columbus has many wealthy people. 
They live in their mansions down-town. 
Within the last few years Ohio's capital 
has become a manufacturing city—it has 
factories burning soft coal. Now, there is 
soon going to be too much dirt and smoke 
down-town. The smoke follows the low- 
lands along the river. How long do you 
think folks with money enough to live a 
long distance away are going to keep liv- 
ing down-town?" 


THis argument sounded reasonable to 
the capitalist, and the result wasa profit- 
able deal and the development of an ex- 
clusive residential district outside of 
Columbus. 

Another factor of supreme importance 
is the transportation problem—both pres- 
ent and future. If you are living in the 
right kind of a city, you may be sure that 
the outlying residential districts will be 
taken care of by proper transportation. 

Naturally, property in the vicinity of 
the stopping point of trains is the most 
valuable. If you are living near a big city, 
the establishment of fast express service 
to the suburbs frequently gives a higher 
value to property that is farther from the 
center of the city, provided that such 
property lies close to an express station 
stop. You must reckon in minutes, not 
miles. An express train may cover thirty 
miles while a slow local is traveling fifteen 
miles or eighteen miles. It is not beyond 
the scope of imagination to think that 
some day the airship may make the sugar 
grove on the hilltop back of the cow 
pasture an ideal home site for a millionaire 
with an office in the city a hundred miles 


away. 

The trolley more than doubled the liv- 
able area of cities, and the automobile 
has frequently trebled the value of out- 
lying property with natural gna MN 
particularly if such property was off the 
normal traffic routes. 

The North Shore district of Chicago 
furnishes an excellent example of this. 
This district had almost ideal natural ad- 
vantages, but transportation service was 
poor. The magnificent Sheridan Road, 
running more than thirty miles to Fort 
Sheridan, cuts through this section. The 
coming of the automobile waved the 
magic wand above the Ad forming PCD ERY: 
Lots in Edgewater that went begging at 
$50 a foot, less than twenty years ago, 
now command anywhere from $400 to 
$750 a front foot. 

In considering the effect of the automo- 
bile upon property values you should re- 
member that ''stub-end" streets, near 
the through automobile routes, are very 
valuable as home sites. Many people 
prefer to live on streets that are free from 
the noise of trolley and train traffic. 
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Although Mr. Day's business is primarily in New York City, he has 
studied city growth and city values in all parts of the country. He is 


one of the greatest real estate salesmen in the world. 
sales have been at the rate of close to $100,000,000 a year. 
In one afternoon he sold for $1,913,600 


- sales have been record-breakers. 


Since 1908 his 
Many of his 


the Doherty holdings on upper Broadway. He sold Mrs. Russell Sage's 
real estate, 36 parcels, for $2,619,250 in one day—and closed some other 
deals the same evening. He disposed of the Morris Park estates—3,071 
lots—for $3,779,750 at auction, breaking all records for auction sales. 
Hesold the Third Avenue elevated and surface lines in New York for 
$26,000,000. He auctioned off the James Gordon Bennett real estate for 


$1,768,000, almost twice what had been offered at private sale. 


Mr. Day 


was left an orphan when a child and has made his own way. He regulates 
his time by dividing it into minute appointments, which he tries to cut 
down to seconds, He believes in hustle, enthusiasm, and quick decisions 


Quietness is an important factor in the 
value of residential property. I know of 
one delightful home district with fine 
trees around it and a splendid outlook 
over water. Few people lived there, how- 
ever, because a fog kora near the shore 
made nights hideous. Property values 
were very low. 

A young real estate man studied the 
problem. He quietly began to buy up 
property and take options all over the 
district. At the same time he got busy 
in another direction. One day the good 
news came that the fog horn was to be 
moved two miles off shore; and immedi- 
ately property values began to soar. By 
arranging to have the obnoxious noise- 


maker placed out on the edge of a channel 
—where it would do more good—the real 
estate operator cleaned up a handsome 
profit. 

Real estate values in American cities 
often have been depreciated by the 
thoughtless location of industries in 
places where they affect the value of other 
properties. Fortunately, many munici- 
palities have taken care of this in recent 
years by “city zoning” plans. 

The location of a livery stable and a car 
barn on an exclusive residential district 
in Chicago changed the society center of 
the city into a boarding-house street. The 
opening of a parkway through a section 
that is partly (Continued on page 145) 


The two men were looking upinto a lofty treewhen Tommy and the women reached them. Above them the 
trees thrashed back and forth bewilderingly, showing the stormy sky, then covering it over, then showing it 
again. And there, looking up into the tree also, eyes shining, tongue hanging out, sides heaving, was old Frank 


-Old Frank to the Rescue! 


The story of two little boys and a dog 
By Samuel A. Derieux 


ILLUSTRATION BY J. KNOWLES HARE 


OMETHING strange was going on 
down there in the woods behind 
the barn. Little Tommy Earle 
was convinced of it as soon as he 
saw old Frank, Irish setter, come 

galloping across the cotton fields from 
that direction. For old Frank was ex- 
cited, that was plain; and old Frank 
didn’t get excited for nothing. 

Accordingly, Tommy dropped his wagon 
tongue, and watched the old boy round 
the barn, jump the lot fence, and run into 
the yard. His red silken ears were thrown 
back, his brown eyes were shining, and 
he was looking for somebody to tell his 
secret to, 

“Pank!” called the boy. 

At the call the old fellow's ears flat- 
tened, and he threw up his head, then he 
came running straight to Tommy. There 
was an eager light in his eyes that said 
plain as words, ‘‘Come with me and PH 
show you something." 

Tommy’s heart began to pound. From 
the kitchen window above his head came 
the flop-flop of a churn, accompanied 
by tlie wailing song of Aunt Cindy, the 
cook. That morning, Tommy's father and 
mother had driven off hurriedly in the car, 
following a telephone message that said 
Aunt Janet, his mother's sister, was sick 
in a hospital. His mother had told him 
she would be gone several days, and mean- 
while he must do every- 
thing Aunt Cindy told him 
to do, and nothing she did 
not tell him to do. 

But Tommy had no doubt 
whatever what Aunt Cin- 
dy's answer would be if he 
asked permission to leave 
the yard and follow Frank 
into the woods. She would 
put her foot down on it flat, 
and Aunt Cindy had a big 
foot. Better leave right now, 
without consulting her. 

* All right, F'ank," whispered Tommy. 

They went by a circuitous route that 

laced first the garage, then the barn, 
Between them and the kitchen window. 
Then they broke into a run across the 
cotton field and entered the woods, Frank 
leading. They had not gone very far 
when Tommy stopped—stopped suddenly. 
Ahead of him was an opening where the 
sun blazed down, and in the midst of this 
opening was a creature picking black- 
berries. 

Its face, round and sunburned, was 
smeared with the red juice,.as were its 
hands. It stopped eating when it dis- 
covered Tommy’s presence, and looked 
steadily Tommy's way. It was a ragged, 
bareheaded boy about Tommy's own size, 
a boy he had never seen before! 

* Heh!" said the boy. 

* Heh!" said Tommy. 

* What's your name?" 


*"Tommy. What's yours?" 
“Joe.” . x 
A minute’s silence followed this ex- 
change of essential information. 
“That your dog?” 
“Yes, he’s my dog.” 
“He come down here just now. What’s 
his name?” 
“Fank.” . 
Another silence. Then the boy spoke. 
“Say, I seen some fishes down thar in 
the crick jus’ now." 
“Tve seen 'em—lots of times.” 
. “Say—what about goin’ down there?" 
“I don't care,” said Tommy. 


N HOUR later they came out of the 
woods together and started for the 
house, old Frank strolling along pleasantly 
behind them. Joe's hair was wet and plas- 
tered down over his face like an Indian's; 
'Tommy's was also wet under the white 
cloth hat. They had done more than look 
at fish; they had gone in with them. 
Tommy walked close to Joe, now. He 
had learned many thrilling facts, amon 
them that Joe lived in the city and had 
run away. This he had found out, not all 
.at once, but in fragments, while they 
splashed water over one another, and later 
while thev sat on the shaded bank. 
Somebody had "beat Joe up—see!" 
Joe had exhibited a welt on his shoulder 


HE two boys in Mr. Derieux's story— 
and Frank, the dog—are pictured by 


Mr. Hare on the cover of this issue of 
the magazine. 


and another on his leg in proof of the 
assertion. It seems that previous to this 
qe had swiped some bananas from the 
ruit stand alone Tony, and that, previous 
to that, Joe had been hungry—''Hungry 
as hell" was Joe's way of putting it—a 
way that commended itself to Tommy at 
once as being extremely picturesque. In 
fact, even while Joe talked he kept on 
saying it over and over in his mind, so 
fine was the phrase and so expansive. 
There had been a “cop” in the story. 
Tommy did not know what a cop was 
until Joe told him. “Damn ol’ cop" was 
the phrase, to be exact. The cop had 
chased him, then qe had run away. It 
seemed that he didn’t stop running for a 
long time. There was also the driver of a 
motor truck in the story, Mike by name. 
Mike drove the truck that carried an oil 
tank from the city to a town. Mike had 
given him a hift; Mike often did that. 


Tue EDITOR. 


When they got out in the country here, 
Joe had asked Mike to let him down—he 


wanted to get some blackberries. Mike 
would pick Joe up on the way back. 
Such was the thriller Tommy had 


listened to. It hadn’t come easy, this 
story, but only after repeated questions. 
Now and then, while he was telling it, Joe 
had looked at Tommy with a wry, wise 
grin, as if sizing him up. Joe was little, 
and he couldn't talk plainly, but he seemed 
old somehow. 

Joe was still grinning when they came 
into the back yard. He had held back a 
time or two, as if he were afraid of that 
big house on the hill, but Tommy had 
overpersuaded him. There wasn't any- 
body at home, he had declared, but there 
were biscuits and jam in the kitchen. 

Half way between the barn lot and 
the house they were confronted by Aunt 
Cindy. She was an enormous black 
woman, dressed always in starched ging- 
ham and apron, with a red bandana 
handkerchief on her head. 

“Whar you been, honey?" she de- 
manded, then sternly: “Whose chile dat 
you got wid you?" 

Tommy did not reply; in fact, he didn't 
know; what's more, he didn't care. It 
was Joe, that was enough. 

She was towering above them now. 

“Who yo’ ma an’ pa, chile?" she de- 
manded of the miniature 
Marco Polo who had come 
home with her charge. 

- Marco Polo did not reply. 
He only grinned up at her, 
an impertinent, scrappy sort 


of grin. In a hard school 
he had learned the virtue 
of silence. 


“I found him in the 
woods," volunteered Tom- 
my atlast. ''He's lost an' 
he's goin' to stay wif me." 

"Stay wid you, honey?" 
cried the old woman. “No, honey," she 
shook her head. “He ain't gwine stay wid 
you. 

And she meant it too, every word of it. 
Society to her was divided into quality 
white folks like the Earles, black folks 
like herself, and poor white trash, like this 
waif; and between the first class and the 
third there was a great gulf fixed. 

"We gwine fin’ who he ma an’ pa is, 
honey, an’ sen’ him home,” was her verdict. 

“You ain't goin’ to send him home!” 
cried Tommy, his face suddenly crimson. 
“He ain't got no home. You ain't goin’ 
to send him anywhere. He's goin’ to stay 
here wif me. He ain't had anythin' to eat 
but blackberries. He's hungry as—" 
The phrase was almost out, but he 
throttled it. "He's hungry!" 

The old woman looked at the waif 
shrewdly. 

“You hongry?" she asked. “Well, one 
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thing’s shore—nobody ever come here 
hongry an’ went away hongry. You sho’ 
gwine have somethin’ to eat. Den we 
sen’ you home.” 

She led the way into a kitchen spacious 
and cool. She made them wash their 
hands, while she looked on, shaking her 
head at the condition of one pair of them. 
She set them down to a table, and placed 
before them biscuits and butter and jam, 
and cold milk from the refrigerator. 

The kitchen opened by a white-paneled 
passageway into the dining-room, and the 
dining-room into the big front hall. Aunt 
Cindy went into the hall and they heard 
her ringing the telephone. 

“Dat you, Mr. Taylor? Mr. Taylor, dis 
me. Mr. Taylor, dey's a strange chile here. 
‘Tommy say he foun’ him in de woods. 
He won’t tell who he ma an’ pa is, or 
whar he come from. Tommy say he los’. 
Mr. Steve ain't comin’ back till to- 
morrow, What I gwine do, Mr. Taylor? 
Call up Mr. Tom Kelley? All right, suh— 
yes, suh. Das what I'll do." . 

Joe looked at Tommy with a grin. 

*' What's that ol’ nigger talkin’ about?" 
he asked. 

Tommy’s eyes narrowed. Old Aunt 
Cindy wasn’t to be called that even by 
such a traveled and honored gentleman 
as his present guest. 

“Don’t call her a nigger,” he said. 

Joe nodded. ‘There was a touch of 
wistfulness in his eyes now—there had 
been, ever since he entered this mansion 
stocked with biscuit and jam. 

‘The old woman's voice came to them 
clearly now. She always grew excited 
when she talked over the telephone. 

“Dat you, Mr. Tom Kelley? Dis Cindy 
over at Mr. Steve Earle’s. Mr. Kelley, 
dey’s a stray chile here. Yes, suh, jus’ 
drap from de clouds. Mr. John Taylor he 
say you likely git some inquiries about 
him. Mr. Kelley, I gwine sen' him over 
to yo’ house by Jake. Yes, suh—dis 
evenin’, right away.” 


'T9MMY slid down from his chair. Joe 
went on with his biscuits and jam. A 
dirty little hand that two bathings had 
not whitened closed tight around a slender 
white glass of cold milk. Tommy ran into 
the hall. . 

“You ain't goin’ to send him away!” 
he cried. ‘‘He’s goin’ to stay here wif me. 
He's goin’ to sleep wif me. Hear? Hear, 
Aunt Cindy?” 

Still protesting, he was following her 
through the hall, out on the high-columned 
front porch, and around the house toward 
the barn. 

* Hit won't do, honey,” she was saying 
over and over. ‘‘He ain't de chile for you 
to play wid. You can't touch de kittle an' 
not git smut on you. Yo’ ol’ mammy 
know. Don't pull at my skirts, honey. 
It don't do no good. Yo' ol' mammy 
always is ak de bes’ way fur you, honey, 
an’ she always will.” 

She stopped in the back yard, near the 
lot. 

“Jake,” she called. “Oh, Jake!" 

From a cabin beside the garden an 
elongated darky uncoiled himself out of 
a split-bottom chair, and sauntered lei- 
surely toward her. 

“Jake, hitch up Nelly to de buggy. 
Dey’s a los’ chile here. I done spoke to 
Mr. Tom Kelley 'bout him, an’ I want 
you to take him over dit" 
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Then Tommy broke loose, and the fu- 
ture master: of The Oaks asserted his 
authority. He might obey the old woman 
in such minor matters as washing his face 
and putting on a clean nightgown, but 
here was something different. He stood 
before Aunt Cindy and Jake with blazing 


. eyes, and defied them. He forbade Jake 


to hitch up Nelly. 

“Lordy, lordy!" laughed Jake, and fell 
back three steps, his hand over his mouth. 
“Ain’t dat boy like he paw!” 

“Hes goin’ to stay wif me! He's goin’ 
to stay wif me!” 

And even Aunt Cindy gave in. The 
spirit of Steve Earle had spoken in Steve 


Earle’s child. 
"THAT night the full moon, declining 


over the sheltering eaves of the man- 
sion, sent its rays into the windows of the 
big up-stairs bedroom. First they fell ona 
bed where lay one boy asleep, as he had 
slept all his life, on soft mattresses, be- 
tween white sheets. Then the silver light 
crept slowly over the bed, across the floor, 


where it seemed to linger a while on a pile. 


of toys—then the hght climbed upon 
another bed, and embraced a swarthy 
little figure lying on its side, one arm 
stretched out, one fist closed tight, as if 
to keep fast hold on this chance life had 
thrown his way. 

Never before had this child slept on a 
soft mattress, never before in a clean 
nightgown; never before that night had 
he seen a tiled bathroom and a white tub 
where water ran. On one sturdy leg that 
braced the body as it lay on its side the 
moonlight revealed a ridged place, a scar, 
purple and hard. But the hard grin was 
gone now, the face in repose; and the 
peering moon, that so silently inspected 
that room and its inmates, might have 
had a hard time deciding, so serene were 
the two small faces, which, in the years to 
come, would be, please God, the gentle- 
man, and which, God forbid, the ruffian! 

The two were up at sunrise. Jennie, 
the maid, dressed them in clothes just 
alike—all except shoes—Joe drew the line 
there. They ate breakfast in the dining- 
room, Tommy in his own chair, the visitor 
elevated to the proper height by a dic- 
tionary. They ate oatmeal and cream, 
waffles and sirup. While the dew still 
sparkled on the lawn and on the thousands 
of tiny morning cobwebs stretched along 
the hedges, they went out into the yard, 
where old Frank came running to meet 
them. 

But the defiant grin was back in the 
visitor's face now. He was afraid of Aunt 
Cindy, of the maid, of Jake, of all grown 
folks. In vain Tommy tried to play with 
him: he did not know how to play—a 
wagon was a wagon to him, nothing more; 
a stick a stick, and not a horse to be 
ridden. Tommy gave it up. They walked 
around inspecting things, like little old 
men. Now and then the visitor swore, the 
oaths coming naturally, like any other 
talk. He did not even know he was swear- 
ing. Tommy, listening, grinned now and 
then, looking at his visitor with compre- 
hending eyes. The little shrill oaths 
fascinated him; as for the child who ut- 
tered them, God had never entered his 
garden in the cool of the evening, and he 
didn’t know he was naked. 

Meanwhile, in the kitchen, an old black 
woman, seeing them saunter about, and 


noting that they did not play but talked, 
shook her wise head. 

*[ wish Mr. Steve would come," she 
said. “He teachin’ dat chile things he 
ought not to know." 

Fie came early in the afternoon. Tom- 
my saw the long shining car turn in at the 
end of the avenue, and Frank race to 
meet it. At the boy’s cry that yonder 
came Papa, Joe turned and started toward 
the barn. 

“Where you goin 


yor 


demanded Tom- 


y. 

" He'll beat me up,” said Joe. 

While the car hummed up the avenue 
the two stood close together, Tommy's 
face earnest as he argued and reassured. 

The car stopped near the garage. A 
tall, clean-shaven man in palm beach 
clothes and panama hat got out. At once 
Aunt Cindy called him aside, and Tommy 
saw her talking earnestly. His father 
nodded, then came toward them, smiling. 

“All right, boys," he said. “Come up 
on the porch where it's cool, and tell me 
all about it.” 

But Joe would not tell. He drew away, 
and looked at the man with that scrappy 
grin. Silence, secretiveness where grown 

eople were had been beaten into his small 
[Re Out behind the house, the con- 
ference finished, Tommy reassured his 
guest again and again. 

“Oh, he won't hurt you, Joe!” 

But Joe's chest was rising and falling. 
He was afraid of Steve Earle, afraid of 
those powerful arms, even of those kind 
gray eyes. 


N HOUR later Steve Earle called 
Tommy to him. 

“Keep him with you, son," he said. 
“Im going to town." 

He came back in the afternoon. From 
the orchard they saw him get out of the 
car and go up on the porch oe would 
not come back to the house. He did con- 
sent, though, to venture into the yard, 
near the barn. They were sitting on the 
concrete base of the windmill when from 
around the house Tommy saw Mr. John 
Taylor and his wife drive up the avenue 
and get out near the porch. They lived 
across the creek and were neighbors. 


" They did not have a car, but drove an old 


white horse, named Charlie. Mr. Taylor 
had a long beard and Mrs. Taylor was 
stout and wore spectacles. 

“You go and see what they want,” 
grinned Joe. "I'll stay here." 

In vain Tommy begged him to come 
too. They weren’t going to hurt him. 
They would give him apples. Joe shook 
his head. He didn’t want any apples. 

So Tommy went, Frank following. 
They stopped at the side of the portico, 
where.they could hear without being seen. 
The Taylors were sitting on the porch 
talking to his father. Yes, they were talk- 
ing about Joe. 

He knew the voices of them all. He 
often went with his father across the 
fields to Mr. Taylor’s house. The Tay- 
lors didn’t .have any cook or maid, but 
they had a grape arbor whose vines 
formed a roof thick as a house, and out in 
the garden they had a row of bee gums 

ainted white. They lived alone; they 
ad no children, which struck Tommy as 
being strange, like not having a dog or a 
cow. The water at their well was very 
cool, and you drew (Continued on page 141) 
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Dreams and Their Meaning 


What causes them and how to explain them 


By Frederick Peterson, M. D. 


ID you dream last night? Per- 
haps, in your dream, you were 
walking along the street, when 
suddenly the Roman Coliseum 
loomed up upón your S and 

there appeared upon your left a Turkish 
mosque, with Holbráu in large gilt letters 
over the door. 

Maybe you saw a steamer floating on 
the roof, and suddenly you found yourself 
going along a lovely road, and there you 
met a man carrying his head in his hands. 
Or, perhaps you began to fall down an 

pine precipice, and then, calmly opening 
your ae you found yourself riding 
in a gondola. 

In dreams such as these, the combina- 
tion of events is new, but the - 
fragments so put together come 
from your memories of pic- 
tures, places, persons, and 
things. 

Most of our dreams are asso- 
ciated with some incident, emo- 
tion, or thought, of the past 
twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours. Often, however, the hap- 

nings of years ago haunt the 
bran during sleep; so that the 
varied experiences of a lifetime 
may be woven into the pattern 
of a dream. 

Perhaps, last night, you had 
your favorite dream—a pleas- 
ant dream experience which 
comes to you over and over 
again. Or perhaps you hada 
terrible dream—due to indi- 
gestion and the distortion and 
magnifying of some one of the 
petty vexations or anxieties of 
your waking consciousness. lf 
you compare your dreams with 
your waking experiences — 
remembering that dreams 
always tend to reflect what has 
passed through the mind of 
the dreamer when he was 
awake—you will often be able 
to trace your dreams to the 
causes that excited them. 

Some people have what I call 
a "nestling thought." When 
they are tired, disappointed, 
nervous or unhappy, they deliberately 
turn their thoughts to some pleasant ex- 
perience—to some picture they have seen, 
or to music or scenery they have enjoyed. 

They do this, of course, to rescue them- 
selves from unpleasant ideas. The ''nes- 
tling thought" causes a chain of pleasant 
ideas to develop and produces a placid 
state of mind. I have encouraged some 
people to use the “nestling thought" in 
this way just before going to sleep, and 
often it proves better as a therapeutic 
agent than any kind of medicine. 

Perhaps you have a "nestling thought" 
and don't know it. If some past experi- 
ence comes to mind frequently and gives 
you pleasure, this may be your nestling 


thought. Perhaps it hasn't come to mind 
for a week. But last night, during the 
dim consciousness of sleep, this memory 
may have appeared among the many 
passing through your brain, and thus have 
given rise to the pleasant train of images 
which make up your favorite dream. 
Possibly you have some habitual worry 
or pet aversion. Some unpleasant experi- 
ence may have made a profound impres- 
sion upon you. You may have been 


frightened by a snake crawling across your 
pits in the garden, or sometime you may 

ave wakened to find the house on fire. 
If experiences of this kind frequently oc- 
cupy your waking thought, they will un- 
doubtedly at times play a part in your 


CHAMPLAIN STUDIOS 
A great New York neurologist who, in this article, 
gives his observations and wisdom on a fascinating 
subject. Doctor Peterson was born in Faribault, Min- 
nesota, sixty-two years ago. 
at Columbia University for many years, is a former 
president of the New York Neurological Society, and is 
the author of a standard book on mental diseases 


dream consciousness. As a result, you 
may have a very unpleasant dream as 
often as another man has his favorite 
pleasant dream. ; 

It is a well-known fact that physicians, 
lawyers, and other professional men often 
dream of being up for examination, and of 
having trouble to answer questions. A 
reasonable explanation of the so-called ex- 
amination dream is this: While the man 
sleeps, some stimulus—a sound from with- 
out or a disturbance in some organ of the 
body—reaches the brain, which then tries 
to account for the impression. This effort 
brings up images associated with his school 
examinations, when he was asked many 
perplexing questions. If such an image 


He has been a lecturer 


comes to mind, the sleeper goes on to 
dream of his teacher, his school compan- 
ions, and his old fears about not being 
graduated. 

The brain is a storehouse of all our past 
experiences—a vast repository filled with 
pictures of past scenes, faces, voices, 
sounds, words and music. It contains in- 
numerable memories of scents, tastes, and 
other sensations, both pleasant and un- 
pleasant. Above all, this storehouse is 
crowded with thoughts and emotions 
based upon impressions we have received 
through the five senses; all recorded ana 
distributed among the billion tiny cells 
that compose the gray matter of the brain. 

More than a billion threads join these 
tiny cells together and bring 
them, when we are awake, un- 
der control of our memory, 
consciousness, judgment, and 
will. But nearly the whole of 
this great mass of brain sub- 
stance is practically asleep 
most of the time. Only a small 
island of it is awake at any one 
time. Our waking conscious- 
ness is like the ray of a search- 
light, which concentrates on 
one thing at a time. 

Then sleep comes. The light 
of consciousness grows dim, 
but does not go out. Our judg- 
ment, will, and power of con- 
centration are in abeyance 
while we sleep; but still the 
mind continues “thinking,” 
and many images come and go. 

If, while we are asleep, some 

articular stimulus reaches the 

rain, this stimulus may give 
an entirely new tendency to 
the dream. For instance, the 
buzz of a fly in the room might 
cause one man to dream that 
hehad heard the whirring of an 
electric fan in his office, while it 
might cause another man to 
dream of a sawmill. In each 
case, the stimulus was the same. 
But the dream it caused was 
based on the individual's per- 
sonal experience. 

Many different kinds of 
stimuli can make an impression on the 
brain through the organs of sense while 
we sleep, and thus affect the course of 
our dreams. A hot-water bottle put at 
the feet of a sleeper once caused a dream 
of a journey to'the crater at the top of 
Mt. Etna. Such a dream, under the cir- 
cumstances, might come to one who had 
been to Mt. Etna, or had thought about 
going there, or had seen a picture of the 
volcano in a geography. 

An attack of gout coming on in sleep 
induced in one man a dream of the Span- 
ish Inquisition and the rack. A bad taste 
in the mouth caused a physician to dream 
of taking a bite from a specimen preserved 
in alcohol. The (Continued on page 130) 
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How in the World Did. 


The “movies” are full of things which make you ask that 
pictures are made. Then go and see them. They 


OME of the things which are done 
in the moving pictures to-day are 
almost beyond belief. Others, 
which seem to be done, actually 
are beyond belief. 

We know they could not happen as we 
see them on the screen. We wonder how 
these pictures were made. And we are 
inclined to think there was some easy 
trick behind them. In fact, we refer to 
them as “trick photography." 

Although I shall use that phrase in this 
article—because you are familiar with it— 
I do not think it is appropriate. For these 
pictures to which I refer are produced 
only by the most difficult and scientific 
labor. 

Moreover, if I can give you some con- 
ception of the wonderful ingenuity, enor- 


mous patience, hard work, and lavish ex- 
penditure necessary to their production, I 
know you will be more interested in mov- 
ing pictures than you ever have been 
before. 

And your interest will be far more in- 
telligent, too. You go to see a photo-play 
now, look at it casually, and then dismiss 
it from your thoughts. You think only of 
the story told. You rarely care to see a 
picture twice. 

But if you understand something of the 
extraordinary technic involved, there are 
many pictures which you will want to see 
a second, or even a third time. Your in- 
terest will be deeper and your apprecia- 
tion greater. It will bea pleasure, not only 
to your eyes, but also to your mind. 

just by way of example, let us take two 


To get this realistic flood scene the 
houses were built on the spot. The 
place chosen for it was one that was 
exposed at low tide, but covered with 
water when the tide came in. The 
tree was transported from its native 
heath and put in position. When 
everything was ready, the actors took 
their places, waited for the tide to 
come in, and then the pictures were 
made. If any of the human trimmings 
had fallen off the Christmas tree 
—but they didn't. So it was all right 


By Mary 


pictures which happen to be running now: 
"When the Clouds Roll By," in which 
Douglas Fairbanks appears, and “Suds,” 
with Mary Pickford. 

Fairbanks, in his picture, walks up one 
wall of the room, across the ceiling, and 
down the other wall. Of course, you are 
accustomed to seeing him do wonderful 
stunts, but you know that even “Doug” 
isn't a human fly! So you say to yourself: 

"How in the world did they ever do 
that?" 

As for “Suds,” you behold a ragged 
little London servant (a ‘‘slavey’’) and a 
gorgeous little duchess, side by side on the 
same film. There they are, together. Yet 
you know that each of them is Mary her- 
self. 

You have seen other movie stars in 
these double róles: Marguerite Clark, for 
instance, in “The Prince and the Pauper.” 
You have seen them walk and talk, side by 
side, in the same picture. And, like mil- 
lions of other puzzled spectators, again 
you have asked yourself: 

"How in the world did they ever do 
that?” 

Ladies first! So we will begin with Mary. 
When you see her, or anyone else, appear 
side by side in the same picture, it has been 
done by "double exposure," a process 


Elaine Hammerstein dreams that 
she owns the mint and can tap 
the treasury for pin-money. By 
means of double photography 
the upper and the lower halves of 
the picture are made separately, 
the actress appearing in each one 


They Ever Do That! 


question. Read these explanations of how some of the 
will have a new and greater interest for you 


B. Mullett 


which has been made possible by the per- 
fection of a special camera. 

You notice that Mary the Slavey stays 
on her side of the picture and Mary the 
Duchess stays on the other side. Some 
people think that two separate pictures 
are made, joined together, and the joining 
line painted out. 

This might be done if it were one pic- 
ture. But do you realize that sixteen pic- 
tures pass before your eyes every second? 
That 1s at the rate of almost a thousand 
pictures a minute! Suppose the Slavey 
and the Duchess are there together on 
the screen for only two minutes. In those 
two minutes, 1,920 pictures have passed 
through the reel. 

Even if it had been possible to make two 
films and to put them together side by side 
—which couldn’t be done anyway—it 
would be almost out of the question to 
“paint out" the joining line in two thou- 
sand pictures. So that explanation is all 
wrong. 

This is the way it is done: The camera 
is fastened to the floor, so that its position 
cannot be changed. Every piece of furni- 
ture is fixed in its place. Then, when the 


scene is to be photographed, one side of 


the diaphragm in front of the lens is closed, 
so that only half of the film is exposed. 


Anybody can lead a double life in 
the movies by resorting to the 
simple device of double photogra- 
phy. Here is Earl Metcalfe, for 
instance, lounging over his fa- 
vorite literature while at the same 
time he does the housework 
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Mary the Slavey is photographed going 
through her part of the action. And while 
this is being done, every move she makes 
is timed to the second and an exact 
schedule is kept. 


GHE then changes to her costume and 
make-up asthe Duchess. The film is re- 
wound, so that it starts at the point where 
it began before. The half of the lens which 
was used first is now closed, the other half 
is opened, and the Duchess side of the 
picture is made. 

But the action in the two halves of such 
pictures must synchronize exactly. For 
instance, if the two characters are to talk 
to each other, they must speak in turn. 
They mustn’t both talk at once. If one 


asks,a question to which the other is to 


respond with a shake of the head, she 
mustn’t shake her head before she is sup- 
posed to hear the question. There must 
e perfect adjustment of every detail of 
action. 

The director, with his stop watch and 
his minutely calculated schedule, attends 
to this. Sometimes a metronome is used. 
The director counts the beats, watching 
his schedule all the time. Ten beats, Walk 
up to the table. . . . Twelve more beats, 
Look surprised. . . . Five beats, Nod your 
head and say, “Yes, here I am.". . . Ten 
beats, Look down—turn slowly away— 
now look back over your shoulder. You 
are listening. Now shake your head. ... 
Ten beats, Turn again and stretch out 
your hands appealingly. 

l have given what might be a part of the 


Eugene O'Brien and the other actors 
in the Selznick production of “A Fool 
and His Money” are apparently watch- 
ing themselves do a scene in the play. 
This is a “double photography,” or 
"double exposure," picture, made with 
a special camera. One side-of the 
lens is closed while half of the pic- 
ture is made. Then the other side is 
closed and the other half of the scene 
is photographed on the same film 
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The American Magazine 


This is a genuine case of putting up the one-man 
top of an automobile; for Montague Love, of Select 
Pictures Corporation, is the only person present. 
The dividing line 
runs through the automobile top—but where? 


Again it is double photography. 


action in a scene. You can see how it 
would have to fit exactly with what the 
other character already had done in the 
first half of the picture. A 

Sometimes the two characters approach 
each other very closely in the center of the 
film. But they must never cross that in- 
visible dividing line. Therefore, the exact 
place where they are to stand is marked 
on the floor. If, for instance, the actress 
should be too close to the center when she 
stretches out her hands appealingly, as 
told to do by the director, her hands would 
be cut off, because they would be over in 
the other half of the picture and would not 
photograph at all! 

With the special camera used for these 
double-exposure scenes, not only can the 
right side and the left side of the picture 
be made separately, but also the upper 
half and the lower. Or the dividing line 
may be a diagonal one. 


"THE picture of Fairbanks walking 
around the walls and ceiling of a room 
is one of the most extraordinary ever pro- 
duced. People have made all kinds of 
guesses to account for it. They ask if 
there are clips on the ceiling into which he 
puts his feet. Or they say he must wear 
suction shoes, which keep him from falling. 

It is true that some of the so-called 
“human flies" men who climb up the 
face of very high buildings, occasionally 
wear suction gloves. But this would not 
account for the Fairbanks stunt. For 
when he is going up or down the side walls, 
his body stands straight out into the air! 
How do you explain that? 

As for the "clips" on the ceiling, he 
jumps head downward while he is in that 
position, both feet leaving the ceiling. And 
he then goes back up to it, defying the law 
of gravitation. Neither suction shoes nor 
clips would make that possible. 

Without confusing you with technical 
details, I will explain how it is done. In 
the first place, the room is built so that it 
can be turned around in the air! It starts 
with the floor at the bottom. Instead of 
* Doug" walking up the side wall, the 
room begins to turn upside down. The 
wall gradually comes down to where the 


floor was, and as it does this “‘ Doug” steps 
ontoit. Itisnot easy to do, for the wall is, 
of course, at a right angle to the floor. But 
gradually the wall comes down until it is 
on a level, just where the floor was, while 
the floor is now standing on end. 


OWEVER, if this had been photo- 
graphed by a stationary camera, you 
would have beheld just what I have 
described: a room turning upside down, 
with Fairbanks right side up all the time. 
Whereas the opposite effect was wanted. 
To get this effect, the photographer and 
his camera went around with the room. 
The camera tripod was nailed to a plat- 
form on a level with the floor of the room. 
In that way, the floor was always at the 
bottom of the picture, because it was al- 
ways in the same relative position to the 
camera. 

The photographer was strapped into 
place, so he would not fall from the plat- 
form when it was on edge, or even when 
he was hanging head downward in the air. 


Bull Montana appears to Fairbanks 
in a dream, grotesquely distorted. 
The effect is gained by placing 
him in front of a curved mirror 
and photographing his reflection 


No "stills" were made of Douglas Fairbanks walking 
on the ceiling. Consequently this picture had to be pro- 
duced with great difficulty from a section of the actual 
film used for the screen. The explanation of how 
this stunt was done is given in the accompanying article 


For it was the camera man who did 
hang head downward. When Fairbanks 
was walking on the ceiling, the ceiling was 
down where the floor had been; and the 
floor, with the camera still directly in 
front of it, was up where the ceiling had 
been. When Fairbanks appeared to jump 
head downward from the ceiling, he was 
really jumping up into the air. Because 
the ceiling was then in the place of the 
floor, and the camera, which was upside 
down in the air, was pointing down at it. 

If you have seen this picture, I know 
what you are going to say right here.. You 
are going to exclaim: 

“Yes! But sometimes Fairbanks is on 
the ceiling, while other characters are on 
the floor, in the same picture! Somebody 
must have been upside down at the time." 

But did you notice what I said about 
double exposure? I explained that,the 
upper and the lower halves of the lens 
can be closed in turn; so that the upper 
half of the picture can be made at one 
time and the lower half at another. That 
was done in this case. The section with 
Fairbanks on the ceiling was made quite 
independently of the lower section with 
the other characters on the floor. 


Yo must not think that trick photog- 
raphy is used in all the strange stunts 
you see on the screen. As a matter of 
fact, most of these stunts are just what 
they seem to be. 

For example, you have seen an actor 
balancing perilously, high in the air, on 
the steel girder of an unfinished building. 
You can see the height of nearby buildings 
and even get a glimpse of people in the 
street far below. Yet you say, “Oh, it's 
just a fake! That girder isn’t six feet from 
the ground.” 

You are mistaken, That girder is just 
where it appears to be—perhaps a hun- 
dred feet in the air. But, as a rule, there 
is a life net below the actor, though out 
of range of the camera. That is not trick 
photography, however; it is merely sen- 
sible regard for human life. 

A good example of so-called trick pho- 
tography is what is known as “double 
printing.” This (Continued on page 101) 


Shall We Let the Cuckoos 
Crowd Us Out of Our Nest? 


HAT spirit ot our country which 


we symbolize in the figure of 


Uncle Sam has always been a 
hospitable spirit. Uncle Sam has 
told the whole world that the 
latchstring of his door hangs outside, and 
that if any stranger comes and pulls it, he 
will find a warm welcome within. 
Many have pulled that string: Stran- 
gers from all sorts of shores have entered 


By Owen Wister 


A cuckoo is a bird that never builds its 
own nest, but always lays its egg in the 
nest of some other bird. The Bird who 
built the nest sits on all the eggs. 

When they hatch, the young cuckoo is 
fed just as impartially by its stepmother 
as the true children are fed. 

After a while, it grows and swells, *and 
pushes the true children out to make room 
for itself; and the true children perish. 


of our native young people, who are too 
immature yet to understand anything 
about anything. They are laying their 
plans to push our native young out of the 
nest. 

These Trotzky Cuckoos, and Marx 
Cuckoos, and Kaiser Cuckoos, to say 
nothing of some cuckoos of Oriental 
feather, need a deal more watching than 
we give them. They get into the law, too, 

so that when some cuckoos 


Uncle Sam's large house. 
He has been glad tosee them 
all, until lately. Recently 
some of these newcomers 
have made him wonder if 
his hospitality is not being 
abused. 

When a man asks you 
into his house, he does not 
expect you to complain of 
the food, turn his pictures 
to the wall, smash the win- 
dows, or tear down the 
staircase. Even less does 
he expect you to try and 
blow up the foundations 
of the house. 

'The Constitution of the 
United States was very 
gradually and very thought- 
fully created by a rational 
race; a common-sense race; 
a race that through cen- 
turies has slowly evolved 
the idea of self-govern- 
ment, and the capacity for 
self-government. 

This race made a coun- 
try, where, on the whole, 
every man has a better 
chance to stand on his own 
feet and to get what is 
coming to him than in any 
other country on earth; 
and where no man, on the 
whole, has less right to 
play the cry-baby and to 
laine somebody else for 
the fact that he is a failure. 
That is the foundation up- 
on which is built the house 
of Uncle Sam. 

Into the open windows 
and doors of this house 
have flown the cuckoos. 
These cuckoos have not 
only failed in the places 


Is the Fire Under the 
Melting Pot Getting Low? 


HERE are millions of foreigners living in the 

United States who are loyal to our country. No- 

body wants to “ take a rap" at them. Mr. Wister 
does not want to. ‘THE AMERICAN MacaziNE does not 
want to. This is obvious; but to avoid misunderstand- 
ing let's say it in plain words. 

When Mr. Wister talks of cuckoos he does not mean 
that a// the people who have come to us from other 
countries are "cuckoos." Don't make any mistake 
about what he says. The cuckoos are the people who 
want to abandon the ways in which we, and all true 
Americans for one hundred and fifty years, have chosen 
to run our country—our *'nest." The cuckoos are not 
the men and women from other lands who have helped 
to make this nest of ours a safer, better, stronger place 
to live in. The cuckoos want to change our nest, that is, 
our Government, and make us live in another kind, 
whether we like it or nut. Those people are the ‘‘cuck- 
oos” of whom Mr. Wister writes. 

If you know in your heart that you are a cuckoo, you 
can bank on it that we are hitting at you. If you know 
that you are not, you can be certain that we are not 
hitting at you. 

The United States has been called the “melting pot” 
of all nations. The trouble is that not all who fall into 
the pot melt. Maybe that is because we don't keep the 
fires of patriotism hot enough. Anyhow, let's read what 
Mr. Wister says—and think about it. 2 

Owen Wister is a distinguished American novelist and 
historian—author of “The Virginian” and many other 
good books. He is a graduate of Harvard and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Overseers of that university. He 
is sixty years old and lives in Philadelphia. 
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are about to be sent back 
to their own countries, 
other cuckoos interfere and 
see that they don't go. 

The American eagle is 
muchlargerthanany cuckoo, 
but he is not larger than 
a million cuckoos. If he 
does not bestir himself, 
his eaglets some day may 
be pushed out of the nest. 

Alien eggs are being laid 
in our American nest. Our 
native blood is a diminish- 
ing drop in the bucket of 
inundating aliens. Our 
native inheritance of Lib- 
erty, defined and assured 
by Law, is being mocked 
and undermined. Our 
native spirit is being di- 
luted and polluted by or- 
ganized minorities every 
hour of every day. 

Cuckoos there are who 
would like to change New 
York's name to Moscow 
and call Broadway Lenine 
Street; other cuckoos would 
rename Washington, Dub- 
lin. And we have opened 
our doors to these birds, 
made them welcome! 

It might actually come 
to pass some day that the 
American Eagle, simply to 
be able to call his soul his 
own, would have to deal 
emphatically with all cuck- 
oos. There is a great deal 
of going to sleep here in 
America. Not over our own 
personal affairs. We keep 
a sharp eye on our homes, 
our obs; our business, that 
no “cuckoos” shall crowd 


where they belong, but self-government is 
a thing unknown to them, and entirely in- 


comprehensible to them. It is no part of 


their past; it is not in their blood or their 
brain. They never have had it, and they 
don’t know how to use it. Tyranny 
through organized minority is their idea 
of government. 

nstead of trying to learn and to under- 
stand our idea, they set about their im- 
pudent work of using Uncle Sam's house 
exclusively for their own cuckoo purposes. 


Our country is crowded with cuckoos, 
all very busy laying eggs. They meet and 
plot. They harangue each other.: They 
curse the house of Uncle Sam. They ask, 
"Who was George Washington, any- 
how?" I have heard them myself. 

They tell each other that private pro 
erty is highway robbery. That is merely 
because they haven’t any, and want yours 
and mine without working for it. The 
worm their way into our schools and col- 
leges, and ingeniously inflame the minds 


us out of those nests. But in the face of 
danger to the nation too many of us are 
comfortably asleep. 

Let us awake ae our lethargy and 
take every step, great and small, that we 
can, to keep our inheritance. Let us at- 
tend a little less to ourselves and a little 
more to our country. American inatten- 
tion to America is the most inattentive 
inattention on earth. Eternal vigilance 
cannot watch Liberty and the movies at 
the same time. 
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She obeyed and he came along beside her. He was at his best in the saddle, and she looked up at him with reluctant 


admiration. He belonged here among these mountains—he had in him something of their calm, their power 


MARRIED? 


A Serial Novel 


By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


Marcia Kidnapped 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE L. BENSON 


ARCIA did not scream nor 

try the door, nor attack Den- 

nis, she just stood quietly 

and looked at him. 

* Won't you sit down?" he 
said. “You will find it more comfortable.” 

She shook her head. 

“You can't possibly stand all the way 
to Los Angeles." 

“Bue I'm not going to Los Angeles." 

“I beg your pardon, but you are. By 
your orders I am going to California, 
and as we agreed that you were to be 
with me for a few months, it naturally 
follows that you, also, are going to Cal- 
ifornia." 

She smiled. 

"] can ring for the conductor, stop 
the train, and get off." 

* You could, no doubt; but I shall not 
let you ring." 

“I can scream and have him here in 
three minutes." 

"Yes. It would make spicy reading 
for—Jessup, we'll say, and the rest of 
your world—that you were taken scream- 
ing from a Pullman stateroom occupied 
by a man to whom you were secretly 
married." i 

She sat down. i 

“What is it that you propose to do?” 

“Take you to the ranch for the time 
we are forced to spend together.” 

“Did Judge Tracey lend himself to 
this unspeakable insolence?” 

“He did. I explained to him that 
some -whim had made you break your 
word of agreement to us, that you had, 
with unspeakable insolence, ordered your 

* servants to put me on a train for the 
West. I pointed out to him that there 
was nothing to do but take you with me." 

“I should expect you to be brute—I 
scarcely thought Judge Tracey would be!" 

“Possibly he is tired of your lack of 
consideration for him, and of your un- 
reliability. I should think he would be.” 

“I’m not interested in your thoughts.” 

They were sitting uncomfortably, she on 
the edge of the lower berth, he on the long 
seat-opposite. Presently she said: 

“Was it all a lie about Judge Tracey’s 
trip to Chicago?” 

“Yes. That was my idea of the best 
way to get you aboard this train." 

“Why didn't you kidnap me out- 
tight?” >- 

“Too crude. Difficult, too, in New 
York, at that time of night." 

“Have this berth put up. 
comfortable," she ordered. 

"You would better go to bed—it is 
a long, tiresome journey. I have the sec- 
tion just outside your door, and I shall 
sit up; myself, and act as guard," he 
added reassuringly. 

“Stay, or go—it is all one to me," re- 
plied the girl. 


I'm not 


“Most gracious. I prefer to go. Here 
is your bag,” he said, producing it. 

“Wonderful! you thought of every- 
thing!" sarcastically. 

He bowed, as if acknowledging a com- 
pliment. 

“Pleasant dreams! I wish you good 
night," he remarked. “By the way, the 
porter’s bell is disconnected. If you 
want anything, just speak to me." 

He unlocked the door and left her. 

When she shut him out she slammed 
the door. Dennis laughed out loud at 
her childishness, and it was with that 
hateful sound in her ears that she went to 


sies. 
‘The tĦird day she opened her door and 
broke the silence. 

“Has it occurred to you that I may 
need some other clothes than these?" 

"Yes. I ordered a trunk sent to Los 
Angeles on the train that follows us. 
We'll pick it up before we go to the 
ranch.’ 

“A trunk? One trunk?” 

"] ordered one trunk of riding and 
sports clothes, with some heavy shoes and 
thick sweaters. That is all you will 
need.” 

“I will buy what I want in Los An- 
geles,” she remarked. 

“We may stay there but a few hours,” 
he said. 

“I will not leave Los Angeles until I 
buy what I need,” she said hotly. 

“Tve ordered what you need,” calmly. 


* Oh!" 
SHE took up a book and ignored him 


for an hour. Then she glanced up and 
caught his eye. 

“Don’t you think it would be more 
comfortable, since we hzve two or three 
months, maybe longer, of uninterrupted 
companionship ahead of us, to cut. out 
the hostilities?” 

She made no answer, just looked up 
the page of her book. 

“Te doesn't make any difference to 
me,” he said cheerfully; “but it seems to 
be very hard on your nerves and temper.” 

If she could have seen the wire he sent 
Judge Tracey that night, she might have 
attempted his life. It read: 


Will not stop in Los Angeles. Go direct to 
Santa Rosa. Marcia well and happy. Soam I. 
DENNIS SHAWN. 


As they neared their destination Den- 
nis increased his assiduity as a guard. 
He thought Marcia was probably plan- 
ning to escape, if she could, when they 
reached the city, where any signs of coer- 
cion would attract attention. 

He decided not to stop at all, just to 
take a train out to the village and thus 
avoid danger. There was an hour be- 
tween connections however, so he wired 


Chuck, and then he bundled his captive 
into a taxi and motored her about the 
city. She showed only the slightest in- 
terest. 

As they were getting on the local train, 
the gods sared Dennis. Mr. Maxwell 
of the East and West was getting off it. 

“Ah, Mr. Maxwell, how are you?” 
cried Dennis. “Just back from New 
York with my bride. Mr. Maxwell, Mrs. 
Shawn.” 

Before Marcia could speak or Mr. Max- 
well could recover, Dennis had her in 
the car and out of his sight. She turned 
her eyes upon him. Ss 

“If you dare to do that again I shall 
deny it!” 

“Very good—if you prefer to travel as 
my—companion.”’. 

According to orders, Chuck had his 
little runabout sitting in front of the 
station. Dennis, greeted by the station 
agent, and a few stragglers, helped Marcia 
in, piled in the bags, gave orders about 
trunks, and took the driver's seat. 

It was a very beautiful drive down 
the valley, but Marcia had no eyes for 
it. After a bit they began to climb; the 
road was rough, and the old car jolted 
and bumped and rattled. After a long 
time, with the country growing wilder 
every minute, they came to a place where 
Dennis stopped. 

“This is as far as my car will go. We 
have to walk the rest of the way." 

They got out and he led the way to- 
ward a steep trail. 

“ Bring the bags,” she ordered. 

“The Chinaman will bring them," he 
replied. 

p and up they went—an endless way 
it seemed to Marcia. Finally they came 
out on a hill top where a rude cabin was 
perched. 

“Here we are!” said Dennis. 

"But this isn't Santa Rosa ranch- 
house!" she protested. 

“No—this is a lonely retreat for you 
and me,” he replied. 

“T will not enter that hut!” she cried. 

He went on toward it. 

“Just as you like. The nights are 
rather cold, and we are exactly twelve 
miles from the nearest neighbor." 

He went into the cabin and began to 


build a fire. 
CHAPTER XVI 


SHAWN’S words had their effect, and 
Marcia followed him into the shack. 

It was a one-room affair originally, but 
heavy burlap was hung across one end of 
it to make a room. The kitchen was a 
shed at the back. There were four bunks 
about the walls, and a fireplace at one 
end of the big room. There had evi- 
dently been a recent effort to add to its 
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comforts. A fur rug on the floor, and a 
few chairs and a table were in evidence. 
But these details entirely escaped Mar- 
cia’s eyes. She saw only a bare shack, 
which she was apparently expected to oc- 
cupy with this man whom she hated. 

“Those are your quarters over there,” 
he said, indicating the burlaped section. 

* Where do you sleep?” 

“In one of those bunks.” 

“Tf T had known I was coming to this 
unspeakable place I would have jumped 
out of the train," she said. 

“Oh, this isn't so bad when you get 
used to it," he comforted her. 

“ Does it seem to you worth your while 
to go through all this to save Judge 
Tracey some possible embarrassment?" 

He looked her in the eyes directly. 
*' Eminently," he said. 

“ Do you propose to hold me a prisoner 
until that case is tried?" 

“I intend to see that for once in your 
life you stick to an agreement. You 
brought the prisoner part on yourself." 

“Do you expect to sit here and watch 
me for a few months?" 

* Bless: you, no—I’ve got too much to 
do. I've got a Chinaman to watch you. 
You'll have all the liberty you can be 
trusted with. Toy is a faithful Chink, 
who will follow at your heels. He's not 
very fluent in English, but he can listen 
to your troubles and improve his vocab- 
ulary." 

“I can kill myself!” 

He glanced at her. “Yes; I suppose 
you could, if you cared enough about it. 
je never occurred to me that a Livingston 
could be a quitter." 

“Do you enjoy coercing a helpless wom- 
an?" she inquired. : 


HE WAS kneelin 
ing the fire. 
and smiled. 

“Te is hard to think of you as a helpless 
woman. But as for coercing you, I don't 
mind. You had a chance to do this thing 
on your own terms. I agreed to do it 
vour way, although I hated your way. 
You broke faith—now you're going to do 
it my way.” À 

"You are amusing!" she said 
solently. 

“You must be glad of that," he re- 
plied. “Now I will have the kitchen fire 
going in ten minutes, so you'd better 
get ready to cook us some supper." 

She stared at him. 

* Cook supper? I don't intend to cook 
supper." 

* All right. Get the rules down now! 
Everybody works out here. We don't 
have any drones. Your job is to keep 
the cabin clean and cook the meals. Pil 
tend the fires and get the provisions, and 
do any heavy work that you can't man- 
age. 

e won't so much as lift my hand," 
she cried. 

“That’s up to you. If you don't work 
you don't eat." 

“Pd rather die than be your servant.” 

“Good lord, don't be a fool! You do 
your job, and I do mine, that’s all there 
is to it. That's the way it is in the real 
world. That false, artificial world you’ve 
lived in is just a show. Wake up and 
see what fun life is when you’ve got a job.” 

He went into the lean-to, and she 
heard him chopping kindling and whis- 


on the hearth coax- 
e looked up at her 


in- 
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tling cheerfully. 
She sat on and 
contemplated 
the situation. She 
was not going to 
submit, but she 
had no clear idea 
of how to resist. 
She went into 
the burlap room. 
and looked about. 
She took off her 
hat and coat, and 
hung themupand 
washed her face 
and hands in the tin wash bowl, and sat 
down on the kitchen chair. It was abso- 
lutely still, save for Dennis's preparations 
in the kitchen. Bacon frying beran to 
ermeate the air, coffee boiling. She was 
hanery, and tired, and mad. She wanted 
to cry. 


DENNIS watched for her anxiously, 
but she did not appear; so he ate 
his supper, washed the dishes, and went 
to smoke before the fire. 

“Would you like a candle?" he called 
to her. 


"No. Kindly omit speaking to me." 


“ Better come out here 
by the fire, it’s pleasanter. 
I won't talk to you,” he 
added. 

But she was committed 
to war now, and she 
wouldn't give in. She 
managed to make up her 
bunk and get into it. It 
was hard and hateful, 
and finally the tear: 
came, from sheer exhaus- 
tion. 

Dennis heard her 
stifled sobs, and shook 
his head. 

“Poor little devil!" he 
muttered to himself, Bur 
he, too, was committed 
to war. 

She did not stir in the 
morning when he got his 
breakfast. But before he 
left the shack, he called 
to her cheerfully: 

“Good morning. Toy, will be just out- 
side the door if you want him. If you 
should want to cook the dinner, he knows 
where the supplies are cached. They are 
all hid; but ke knows where. [I'll be 
back about twelve o'clock." 

She heard him speak to Toy and go 
away. She lay still and tried to think 
of ways of escape. She got up, deter- 
mined to see whether she could bribe the 
Chinaman. When she stepped to the door, 
he rose and bowed ceremoniously. She 
said a few words to him, but he only 
smiled and shook his head. Obviously, 
he did not understand. 


Married? by MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


She lifted her eyes to the superb pan- 
orama spread before her, where moun- 
tains and valleys lay in the sun at her 
feet. The crisp air was full of tang and 
autumn smells. She wandered off a little 
and sat down. 


DENNIS came up the trail on horse- 
back at twelve. She watched him 
come. He waved a friendly hand at 
sight of her, which she ignored. 

"Some day, isn't it?" he remarked, 
when he dismounted near her. She made 
no reply. “I suppose you'd rather look 
at trafhc cops on Fifth Avenue. Are 
you still on a diet?" he added. 

As she made no answer; he went in- 
side, prepared his meal, ate it, and de- 
parcit This program was repeated for 
three days. Then he grew really anxious. 

"Look here," he said, "I agree that 
you're making a good fight against doing 


"Cook supper? I don't intend 
to cook supper." . “All 
right. Get the rules down now! 
Everybody works out here. 
We don't have any drones” 


what you don't want to do. Also, it 
takes a mighty good sport to admit de- 
feat. But you’ve got too much sense to 
make yourself sick in order to prove that 
you aren't beaten. If you go on starving, 
l'l get a doctor up here to feed you 
forcibly, like they did the suffragettes. 
Believe me, you won't like that." 

* But you would!" 

* No, I would not. I don't like any of 
this business. I’m just as disappointed 
as you are mad, because I thought you 


were a real woman, in spite of all your 
silliness; but I know now you're just a 
doll, with sawdust insides.” 

_“T’m sure it would never occur to you 
that your opinion of me was of no in- 
terest.” _ 

“If you want the doctor and the stom- 
ach pump, it’s up to you. TIl telephone 
Los Angeles to-morrow.” 

“T don't know how to cook,” she said. 

“Tl be glad to show you. It’s pretty 
simple grub up here, so it’s easy to cook.” 

The fourth day, so weak she could 
hardly walk, Marcia presented herself 
at the kitchen: door when Dennis was 
about to prepare breakfast. She stag- 
gered and fell into his arms, and came to 
later, lying on the fur rug before the fire, 
while he held her head and administered 
hot milk. 

“All right" he said comfortingly. 
* Have to go a little slow after a fast like 
that." 

She lay still under her blanket, 
and he went on with the break- 
fast. But he sent the Chinaman 
off with a message, and he stayed 
at the shack. Every two hours 
he brought her warm milk with 


brandy in it. He talked along cheerfully, 
apparently not noticing that now and then 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. At 
noon she had milk toast. 

As the sun warmed up, he dragged her 
mattress out onto the porch of the shack, 
and without asking leave he carried her, 
fur rug, blanket and all, and laid her out 
in the sun. He sat not far off, and 
cleaned a rifle. She watched him idly, too 
weak to hate him. The wonder and beauty 
of the autumn world about them made it 
seem madness to wish to leave it. When 
he came with her milk she glanced at him. 

“Why do you bother?” she asked. 

* Wouldn't you hate to leave that?” 
indicating the whole landscape. 
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He watched over her that day and 
the next. She was able to walk about 
the shack by that time. Then he intro- 
duced her, without comment, to the kitch- 
en department. He taught her to cook 
bacon, eggs, and coffee first. The first 
time she accomplished it alone and set it 
on the table before him, he said cordially: 

“Good work!" 

She sat down opposite him and ate, 
without reply. Her appetite came with 
returning strength, and the keen morning 
air made her ravenous. 

Dennis helped her with the dinners un- 
til she “got the hang of it," as he said. 
A chicken or wild fowl, potatoes, and a 
pie or flapjacks constituted the more elab- 
orate meal, but she soon mastered their 
preparation. -She asked him to get her 
a cook book. Their joint efforts in the 
kitchen had done away with her vow of 
silence, and they talked impersonally 
about the events of the day. If he showed 
any special effort to be friendly she gave 
him a sharp reminder of their drawn 
swords. 

Once he came back for something he 
had forgotten and found her sweeping 
out the cabin; he stood a minute packing 
his pipe. 

** You're a good sport!” he said to her 
admiringly, and to her intense annoy- 
ance she flushed. 

But the truth was that, once having 
capitulated so far as doing her share in 
the shack, she flung herself into her new 
duties with relief. She swept and cleaned 
with ardor. When the cook book came, 
she devoted herself to culinary experi- 
ments, to Dennis's great amusement. 

"By Jove, you're getting to be a regu- 
lar chef!" he exclaimed one night over a 
new dish. 

True to his word, she had as much 
liberty as she could yse. To be sure, 
Toy was always a few paces behind her. 
But she wandered through the woods and 


.brought in great branches to decorate 


the cabin. She grew strong, and rested 
and relaxed. She grew used to Dennis's 
comings and goings—his cheerful talk, 
his whistling and singing. She was so 
tired at night that the hard bunk was as 
eiderdown. One day merged into the 
next, and every day she said to herself: 

“To-morrow, I'll try to escape!" 

But to-morrow was always—to-mor- 


TOW. 
CHAPTER XVII 


WHILE Dennis Shawn was beginning 
the belated discipline of Marcia, up 
in the shack, Judge Tracey was enduring 
a most anxious time in New York. The 
part of providence is never a comfortable 
róle, as he confided to Mary Jane Paul. 
She was the one serene person among the 
three intimates of Marcia. She assured 
the judge that he need not worry at all, 
that Dennis Shawn was the man for Mar- 
cia, and that he knew how to manage 
her. Jessup haunted Judge Tracey’s 
office. He felt sure there was some mys- 
tery. He could not understand why Mar- 
cia did not write. If, as the judge said, 
she had merely decided to spend these 
necessary months of waiting at Santa 
Rosa, that was no reason why she should 
go without good-by, and disappear with- 
out any explanation. He was deter- 
mined to go to California and investigate. 
It was all (Continued on page 136) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Three Men With a Wonderful Record 
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These three men have had a total of 185 years of service with a single com- 
pany. From left to right they are: G. W. Ketcham, 81 years old, vice presi- 
dent of the Central Stamping Company of New York; D. B. Hunt, 70 years 


old, treasurer; W. M. Aikman, 92 years old, president. 


Mr. Hunt has been 


blind for twenty years, but is declared to be a marvel of business efficiency 


DOUBT whether there is another 

business firm in the country, or per- 

haps even in the world, that can 

equal, in two respects, the record of 

the Central Stamping Company of 
New York City: $ 

The first of these two remarkable char- 
acteristics of the firm has to do with the 
three chief members. The second has to 
do with eight of the employees. 

The three chief members of the firm— 
the president, vice president, and treas- 
urer—have seen a total of one hundred and 
eighty-five years of continuous service with 
the company. 

The president has been with the busi- 
ness seventy-three years. The vice presi- 
dent has been continuously active in the 
management for sixty-one years. And the 
treasurer's connection with the firm goes 
back fifty-one years. 

Individually, as well as collectively, 
these three men are remarkable. The 
president, Walter M. Aikman, is ninety- 
two years old, but commutes to the office 
almost daily from his home in Greenwich, 
Connecticut. Almost three quarters of a 
century ago he started with the firm as a 
mere boy. His work then was “to write 
up the books,” and his salary was the 
princely sum of five dollars a week. 

The vice president, Senator George W. 
Ketcham of New Jersey, is eighty-one 
years old. He, too, has to commute to 
New York, an undertaking which men 
only half his age consider troublesome 
and exhausting. 

But perhaps the most remarkable of 
this unique trio is David Brainerd Hunt, 
the treasurer, who has passed his seven- 
tieth birthday and who has been blind for 
twenty years. 

In spite of this handicap, Mr. Hunt also 
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commutes,—from Montclair, New Jersey 
—goes about the company offices as 
quickly and as easily as anyone else, signs 
checks, writes letters, and, according to 
his associates, is a marvel of business 
efficiency. There must be something in 
what they say; for, because of his watch- 
fulness of the firm’s credits, the losses have 
been less than one tenth of one per cent. 


* Business men will appreciate the signifi- 


cance of that statement. 

In addition to these three officers of the 
company, eight of the employees have re- 
markable service records, as every one of 
the eight has been over forty years on the 
pay roll. One of them is a woman. The 
company employs twelve hundred persons. 

When Mr. Aikman rounded out his 
sixtieth year with the firm, his fellow 
officials celebrated the event. They 
thought he certainly would not finish 
another ten-year period. But he fooled 
them; and in due time they celebrated his 
seventieth year of service. 

That time the whole organization had a 
holiday in honor of the event. Mr. Aik- 
man was guest of honor at a dinner at the 
Machinery Club. And the next day, he 
and his family, together with the other 
officers and their wives, held a reception, 
in Mr. Aikman's office, to all the employ- 
ees and to old business friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

Many a man is older at forty than Mr. 
Aikman is at ninety-two. e walks a 
great deal. He is proud of the fact that 
only twice, during his whole business 
career of seventy-three years, has the 
weather kept him from going to his office. 
He does not smoke. Years ago he gave up 
the habit, because he thought it was doing 
him no good. 

“Tt is a great thing to be athletic, to 


pet plenty of fresh air and exercise, and to 
e regular with your meals,” he said to me. 
“The young men of to-day do not give 
themselves a chance. They don’t take 
half enough exercise. Mrs. Aikman and I 
have been married sixty-five years, and 
we've been taking walks together longer 
than that. It has kept us young." 

These three men keep young in another 
way: Each of them radiates vitality and 
optimism. They call themselves the 
“kids” of the establishment. 

Mr. Ketcham, tall and well-set-up, does 
not look to be within twenty years of his 
age. He is keen about motoring and last 
year took a transcontinental trip in his 
car to California. He has all the details of 
the business at his finger tips. He is just 
such another alert, optimistic. interested 
man as Mr. Aikman is. 

“There isn't any secret to it,” he said. 
“Just take care of yourself, and don't do a 
lot of unnecessary worrying and fretting.” 

Perhaps Mr. Host is the special pride 
of the office. When I went there to see 
him, I could scarcely believe that he is 
blind. He met me in the reception-room, 
took me to his own sanctum, walked past 
several desks and around a corner, with- 
out the slightest sign of hesitation. 

When he has to sign checks or other 
papers, his hand is placed at the right 
point on the document and he then writes 
his signature boldly and legibly. He holds 
conferences with department heads, stor- 
ing in his memory all kinds of facts, to be 
called up when occasion demands. Bank 
balances, accounts payable and due— 
nothing seems to escape him once he has 
stored it away mentally. 

His two senior associates declare that 
his place could not be filled as satisfacto- 
rily by a younger man, no matter how 
many eyes he had. Mr. Hunt is at his 
desk every working day of the year. Not 
out of consideration for him is he kept 
there! But because of the quality of his 
service. 

It is a remarkable record, all told, that 
of this business firm—a record which 
speaks of high collective and personal effi- 
ctency, and also of broad and considerate 
characters. For there must have risen 
many times those irritating circumstances 
that test men's loyalty to one another; 
there must have been many differences of 
opinion. But there evidently has been an 
unusual degree of consideration for one 
another and devotion to a common cause. 

Certainly nothing could be finer, or 
more inspiring, than the record of these 
three American business men. Loyal to 
their enterprise and to one another, win- 
ning the loyalty of their employees, living 
lives of healthful activity, and looking out 
on the world with interest and optimism 
—such men are the backbone of this 
Republic; an example to all who want 
what is good for the country, and a warn- 
ing to those who plot evil against this 
land of opportunity. 

LESLIE B. SPENCER 


A Girl Who Lives Very Much Alone 


HOUGH knighthood does not 

flower in the United States, to the 

extent of creating titles of “My 

Lord," and “My Lady,” never- 

theless, there sits on a throne in 
the Olympic Mountains, three thousand 
six hundred feet above sea level, a slip of 
a sun-tanned girl, Mavie Olson, who en- 
joys the title of "Lady Lookout." She is 
constantly on the lookout for forest fires 
during the danger season, between spring 
and autumn. 

Now, you timid maids who flee from 
the approach of a mouse, picture Miss 
Olson, a girl who recently rounded out her 
twenty-first year, away up on a mountain 
height, all by her lonely, except for the 
companionship of two dogs. 

Save for the cry of some wild animal, 
solitude reigns supreme about the girl’s 
cabin, which serves the double purpose of 
the lookout station and Lady Lookout’s 
home. : The place is built of white cedar, 
the logs rough-hewn, just as they came 
from the forest depths. Four large plate 
glass windows are set in each side of the 
cabin, giving an outlook in every direc- 
tion of twenty-six miles. Twenty miles 
distant by pack horse, is Lake Quinault, 
where Mavie was born on the Olson home- 
stead, and now, on her mountain throne, 
Lady Lookout has telephone connection 
with her parents' home, as well as with all 
the forest stations in the district of her 
cabin. Each day the forest rangers in- 
quire by telephone if all is well with Lady 
Lookout, and in case no answer is forth- 
coming, immediately someone from the 
valley goes over the steep trail to investi- 
gate. 

Finley Lookout is but the summer home 
of Miss Olson, as she teaches school dur- 
ing the winter months. She much prefers 
her summer work, which consists of first, 
and most important, the looking out for 
fires, and, in the event of discovering one, 
determining its location through use of 
the fire finder and map, and reporting the 
result to the district ranger's headquarters 
at Olson on Lake Quinault. He sends the 
patrolman to attend to it, and Lady Look- 
out's responsibility on that score is over 
for the time being. 

Miss Olson has other duties beside those 
of keeping watch for fires. Every three 
hours, from six A. M. to six P. M. she must 
take the weather readings. For this rea- 
son the lookout station is not only pro- 
vided with windows and telescopes but 
also with scientific instruments. There 
are such things as the following, for in- 
stance: an anemometer for determining 
the velocity of the wind; a psychrometer 
for registering the humidity of the air; a 
thermometer; a barometer, a range gauge, 
and an anemoscope for showing the direc- 
tion of the wind. At the end of each month, 
she is required to send a complete record 
of the weather readings to the Weather 
Bureau at Portland, Oregon, and a dupli- 
cate copy to the Forest Supervisor, at 
Olympia. 

This courageous girl, the picture of 
health, grew up in te ere settle- 
ment, and in typical Western fashion 
spent a great deal of time with her broth- 
ers, fishing, hunting, and on hiking expedi- 
tions among the Olympic foothills. She 
is a graduate of Belliatism State Normal 


School, and has taught near Hoquiam, 
Washington. 

Miss Olson is never idle. Sometimes, 
when the weird cries of wild animals keep 
her awake during the night, she rises from 
her bed of cedar boughs, and busies her- 
self about household occupations, such as 
baking bread, or a batch of biscuit, to 
pass the time until day dawns. 

Miss Olson does her marketing by pack 
horse, and when it is necessary to replen- 
ish her supplies, is given four days' leave 
of absence. 

For pastime, she reads, writes, embroi- 
ders, or hikes about, exploring the moun- 
tains, when there is no bomcdiale danger 
of fire, as for instance after a heavy rain. 
She admits having seen many bears while 
on hiking expeditions, but as the fur is of 
no value during the summer period, and 
the bears are harmless, Lady Lookout has 
not attempted to kill any of them. Cou- 
gars are numerous, but so far they have 
avoided her path. 

She confesses to having learned many 
valuable lessons while in her mountain 
home, one in particular—always to carry 
a compass in the hills, as well as matches 
and gun. Though cautioned to do so, 
Lady Lookout one day, disregarding the 
caution, wandered out after taking the 
evening weather reading, in search of a 
lake in which to swim. Without matches, 
compass or gun, she with her dog went 
scouting for the swimming hole. After 
considerable wandering about, she got 
into a box cànyon, and in her attempt to 
find an easier way out, became confused 
as to location, and, to her dismay, found 
that all sides of the canyon looked alike 
to her. She set about returning the way 
she came, and to her surprise shortly was 
back at the point where she had started 
out to retrace her steps. By this time 
darkness had fallen, and her dog, Stormy, 
had deserted her to chase a bear; so the 


The lookout station where 
Miss Olson spends much of 
her time. Also—Miss Olson 
and her dog Stormy, who left 
her one night to chase a bear 


girl was alone, without matches to build 
a fire, or a gun to protect herself from 
prowling E things. 

While Miss Olson laughs at fear, she 
admits that in this prédicament she ex- 
perienced the awful sensation of being 
lost, far from the haunts of civilization. 
She found a hollow cedar close by, where 
she. was protected ‘from the wind. ` But 
instead of going into it immediately, she: 
sat down, wishing with all her heart that 
her dog would seek her; which he did 
about midnight. Then Lady Lookout, to 
prevent his again wandering, knotted her 
stockings together and with them tied the 
dog, and, using him for a pillow, fell 
asleep. On awakening early in the morn- 
ing, Miss Olson found that the sun was in 
the west, instead of in the east, as she had 
sipped it would be. j 

ere her dog proved himself invalu- 
able, for he knew the way out though she 
didn't. It was hard at first for her to con- 
sent to follow him, for he seemed to be 
trying to lead her away from home in- 
stead of toward it. At last she surren- 
dered the direction tohim. He led her out 


~of the canyon, and once Spon the ridge, 
e 


she had no trouble finding her way. She 
had to hurry, though, for the day was well 
broken. She got home just in time to take 
the six o’clock reading and to save herself 
the embarrassment of explaining any- 
thing to the authorities who called her up 
at the time. Since then she never ven- 
tures forth from the cabin without 
matches, gun, and compass. 

Miss Olson’s duties as Lady Lookout 
end with the close of the fire season, near 
the wane of September, and her duties as 
teacher in Alaska begin in October. 

While Miss Olson looks forward to her 
school, she reluctantly bids good-by to her 
throne in the Olympic Mountains, to 
which she hopes to return. 

AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


A. W. Morris and His Valuable Cow 


COW has to be some cow to be a 
guest at the leading hotel of a 
city of more than a quarter of 
a million people! 

... Tilly Alcartra, while en route 
from Seattle to her home at Woodland, 
California; was a guest of honor at the 
Hotel Benson, and was officially welcomed 
by the mayor of the city of Portland, 
Oregon: 

Tilly, be it understood, is a world 
champion. She is the only cow in the 
world that—so far as known—has pro- 
duced over thirty-three thousand pounds 
of milk in one year. Photographers from 
all of the leading Portland dailies were on 
hand to take Tilly's picture as she ate her 
lunch of beet pulp and ground barley. 
Above the click of the silverware could be 
heard the click of the moving-picture man 
as he filmed Mayor George Baker milking 
the uncrowned queen of the bovine world. 

It was Tilly’s red-letter day. Mounted 
on a decorated lorry, she had paraded the 
streets, preceded by the Washington High 
School band, and then had been escorted 
in state to the crystal dining-room of the 
Hotel Benson, where she received an en- 
thusiastic reception. 

But Tilly is growing accustomed to this 
kind of thing. She stopped off at Port- 
land, also, for a brief visit with the Port- 
land Advertising Club. While her owner 
described her pedi- 
gree and past per- ?} 
formances, and 
noted breeders paid 
tributes to her mer- 
its, Tilly devoted 
her entire attention 
to her lunch. One 
of her attendants 
filled to the brim a 
huge tin pail with 
her milk, which in 
charge of a dainty 
maid, was served 
to the guests; and 
when the flow of 
milk and oratory 
had ceased, a crown 
of flowers was 
put about Tilly's 
horns. 

That evening it 
was my good for- 
tune to spend an 
hour or so with A. 
W. Morris, her 
owner, and his son, 
Frank. “Yes, I am 
proud of Tilly," 
said Mr. Morris, 
“proud that it has 
been my good fortune to be the owner of 
the world champion. Some time ago I 
received an offer of twenty-five thousand 
dollars for her, but of course | refused it. 

“Tilly, L might say, is the climax of our 
success as cattle raisers. I got into the 
business of cattle raising when, as a young 
man, I ‘went West’ from Pennsylvania. 
‘That was not so very long ago, as time 
goes, and yet I remember that my wife 
and I had to make a bed out of shavings 
and ticking on the emigrant train we 
traveled in. -I secured a job on a stock 
ranch. l had to plow most of the time; 
but before going to work I had to milk 
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lobby. 


fourteen cows; so Tilly, you see, is not the 
only cow I have milked, by any means. 
“The story of how we happened to get 
hold of Tilly is rather an unusual one: 
"Frank and I went out to the McKay 
Brothers’ place, near Waterloo, lowa. 
Every stockman knows of these two 
brothers. Their herd of Holsteins is fa- 
mous. I wanted to buy a yearling, but 


Mr. McKay shook his head and said, ‘No, 


MARTSOOK 


Mr. Morris, the owner of “Tilly” 


The mayor of Seattle milking ''Tilly" in a hotel 


we have none for sale. I bought some 
two-year-olds. 

Finally I said, *Won't you sell me at 
least one yearling?’ He pointed to the 
field and said, ‘There is a yearling you 
can have for three hundred dollars.’ 

“Frank and I went out to look at her. 
We looked at the other yearlings in the 
field, and I said to Frank, ‘If I had my 
choice of all of them, I would have picked 
this one. I wonder why he offers us the 
best one of the bunch for this price" We 
lost no time in paying him the three hun- 
dred dollars. 

“When Tilly was six years old, in the 


Tilly is a milk factory, also a mint 


seven-day test she produced five hun- 
dred and ninety-seven pounds of milk, 
which means more than twenty-nine 
pounds of butter. We sold her first calf 
for five hundred dollars. To-day you 
couldn’t buy it back for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

“Not long ago we sold one of Tilly’s 
daughters for $11,200. Tilly has had seven 
calves. Six of them are still living. We 
have on our place at Woodland three of 
them. We can get $25,000 for one, but do 
not care to sell him. 

“Tilly had her sixth calf when she was 
nine years old. On her official seven-day 
test she made 40.78 pounds of butter from 
724.1 pounds of milk. Here she broke 
the Pacific coast record, for she was the 
frst cow on the Pacific coast to.make 
p than forty pounds of butter in seven 

ays. 

“Tilly, by the way, has broken a good 
many records: She is the only cow that 
has given forty pounds of butter in one 
week, to produce over. 1,300 pounds of 
butter ina year. She is the only cow that 
has five yearly records averaging over 
1,100 pounds of butter a year. Tilly has 
produced over 120,000 pounds of milk in 
four years. : 

“Tilly is not onlya milk factory, but she 
is also a mint; for, if you will figure the 
value of her calves and the value of her 
product during the 
past nine years, you 
will see that she has 
returned an exceed- 
ingly high interest 
on a three-hundred- 
dollar investment. 
We have, of course, 
kept careful rec- 
ords, not only of 
the amount but also 
the cost of Tilly's 
feed, and of the 
value of her milk 
production. 

"Here are some 
figures from her 
last yearly record 
that I believe will 
interest you: 

" During the year 
she consumed r,325 
pounds ground bar- 
ley, 1,325 pounds 
ground oats, 1,325 
pounds bran, 1,165 
pounds soy-bean 
meal, 532 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 
200 pounds linseed 
meal, 2,550 pounds 
dried beet pulp,3,000 pounds corn silage, 

ooo pounds alfalfa hay, 21,000 pounds 
eets, and was in pasture four hours daily 
for nine months. 1 

“Figuring feeds at the prevailing mar- 
ket prices, and milk at the wholesale price 
of $2.75 per hundred, which was the aver- 
age during her record year, Tilly returned 
$3.17 in milk for each $1 of feed con- 
sumed. At $2.75 per hundred, her milk 
for the year was worth $920; but as a mat- 
ter of fact it was sold for more than that. 
She demonstrated her ability to return a 
profit above feed cost of $2.17 per hundred 
pounds of milk. FRED LOCKLEY 
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“Here's what beats the heavy meats 
The sugary cake and pie 
It gives a zest to all the rest 
And makes you strong and spry.” 
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( t. JOSEPH GampBELL GOMPAN j 
“The biggest half” —— 


What's the good of the best dinner without a 
good appetite to enjoy it? 

Isn't a tempting delicious appetizer which makes | 
the whole meal taste better and relish better really a 
the "biggest" half of the menu any time? 

Campbell's Tomato Soup with its captivating 
quality and flavor is not only a treat in itself but it 
makes all that goes with it doubly enjoyable and 
satisfying. l 

Made from the pure juice of solid, red, vine- 
ripened tomatoes blended with fine butter, granulated 
sugar and other choice ingredients, you never tasted 
anything more delicious. Have it for dinner or 
luncheon today. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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An Interview with Shomas A. Gdison 


regarding the imperfections of the 


human voice 


[Introductory Note. ] — The realism of the 
New Edison is so perfect that this wonderful 
instrument brings the full benefits of music 
into every home. 

In this interview, Mr. Edison explains, in 
his characteristic way, why this perfect 
realism causes him to be exceedingly careful 
in his selection of artists. 

Mr. Edison also makes plain that the New 
Edison (in addition to Re-Creatinc music 
in conjunction with Edison Re-Creations) 
plays the talking machine records of all the 
principal talking machine manufacturers. The 


es HE object of an inventor, attempting to pro- 
duce a phonograph, should be to achieve the 
highest possible degree of realism. That has 
constantly been my goal, and, as is now well known, 
we have succeeded to a point where our phonograph 
reproduces, or Re-Creates, the human voice and 
other forms of music, with such fidelity to the original 
that the most sensitive ears are unable to distinguish 
any difference. Our success in registering and emit- 
ting every quality of the human voice has revealed 
some rather remarkable facts. 


New Edison lends improved tone quality to 
these talking machine records. Ifyou have 
a favorite artist, who does not record for the 
Edison Laboratories, you should certainly 
hear him on the New Edison. 

Some five hundred Edison dealers have 
equipped themselves with Turn-Tables, on 
which they have placed the New Edison and 
various well-known talking machines. This 
Turn-Table permits each instrument to be 
played in the same position, in the same 
room, so that an absolutely scientific compari- 
son can be made. 


«I have collected, through my agents in Europe 
and America, phonographic voice trials by approxi- 
mately 3800 singers. Of these, there are but 22 who 
sing pure notes, without extraneous sounds and the 
almost universal tremolo effect. A singer’s trill is 
quite a different thing from a tremolo. A trill can be 
and is controlled by the brain, but a tremolo is not 
within brain control and, so far, there has been no 
means found for correcting it. Most singers cannot 
sustain a note, without breaking it up into a series of 
chatterings, or tremolos. ‘The number of waves varies 


UE 
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from two per second to as high as twelve. When at 
the latter rate, the chatter can just be heard and is 
not particularly objectionable. When at a slower 
rate, it is very objectionable. 


Patti Had Pure Notes 

** [f this defect could be eliminated, nothing would 
exceed the beauty of the human voice, but, until this 
is done, there will be only a few singers in a century, 
who can emit pure notes in all registers. Patti, for 
example, was conspicuous for emitting pure notes, ex- 
cept in the lower part of her scale, and she was always 
reluctant to sing a song requiring the use of her lower 
register. 

««The ordinary talking machine gives so incomplete 
and imperfect a reproduction 
of a singer's voice that the 
natural defects of such voice 
become relatively unimpor- 
tant, because the defects in 
the talking machine are so 
much greater than the de- 
fects in the singer's voice. 
However, in the case of 
our phonograph, the defects 
in a singer's voice become 
very apparent, because we 
reveal his voice, exactly as 
it is. Our phonograph ap- 
plies the acid test to the 
human voice. There are 
no realistic stage settings 
and no dramatic action to 
key our emotions to a pitch 
that renders us tolerant of 
imperfect singing. ‘The im- 
pressive stage appearance 
and histrionic ability of the 
artist are lost upon us be- 
cause we cannot see him. 


Opera Artists in Concert 


**'The opera artist has somewhat the same problem 


when he appears in concert work. Lacking the stage ` 


picture and trappings of the opera, the grand opera 
star frequently fails on the concert platform, because 
of vocal defects, which are obscured in his appearances 
on the opera stage. Needless to say, the test, which 
our new phonograph imposes, is many times more 
severe than that of concert work. 

“<The emotional effects and consequent benefits of 
music are well known. Through the agency of our 
new phonograph, and because of its realism, I can 
produce the same effects as would result from the 
original music, provided I use artists, who emit pure 
tones and have artistic potentialities, which are fully felt 
by the listener, even though he does not see the artists. 


OF 3600 singers 
only 22 sing 


pure notes, 


SA s Mr: Edison 


cI instruct my agents, when listening to an artist, 
in opera or concert, to close their eyes, in order to 
approximate as nearly as possible the conditions under 
which the phonograph will be heard. 


No Truly Perfect Voice 

«<The foregoing will, I think, make plain why I am 
unwilling to let an artist do serious work for my new 
phonograph, unless his voice is free from objection- 
able defects. I have not as yet encountered the truly 
perfect voice, but I endeavor to obtain voices that are 
as nearly perfect as possible; and, no matter how great 
an artist’s reputation may be, I will not record him 
if his voice is below my standards. 

**Even artists, whose voices meet my standards, 
frequently are not in suf- 
ficiently good voice to sus- 
tain the acid test of our 
phonograph. The fact that 
an artist is in good enough 
voice to appear in opera or 
concert, without evoking 
criticism, does not neces- 
sarily signify that our pho- 
nograph will not reveal that 
he is actually in poor voice. 
We cancel many recording 
dates for this cause. I be- 
lieve this practice is unusual 
elsewhere. The reason for 
this is obvious, since, if the 
reproduction is inadequate 
and imperfect, voice defects, 
due, for example, to a cold, 
are not likely to be de- 
tected in the reproduction. 


Admires Stage 
Personality 

“I wish most emphat- 
ically t to say that I have every admiration for the 
peculiar gifts of the singer, whose stage presence, or 
physical charm, enables him, or her, to achieve a 
great reputation, despite the handicap of an inferior 
voice, but I hope no one will expect me to record 
such voices. I realize that there is a certain amount 
of historic interest in collecting much as one collects 
mementos for a memory book—the records of cele- 
brated artists, irrespective of whether their records 
are truly agreeable to the ear, and J am very glad that 


the records of all the principal talking machine com- ` 


panies can be played on the New Edison, with the 
best possible results. Anyone, desiring the talking 
machine records of artists, who do not make record- 
ings for me, will find that such records (unless they 
contain extraordinary faults) are given increased 
musical value by our new phonograph.’? 


7e NEW EDISON 


“the phonograph with a soul” 
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You Can’t Judge Your Business by the 
Past Three Years 


was in January, even though he has the 
same amount of cash on hand. 

It seems incredible, when the facts are 
stated in plain English, that men should 
look at a part of their business and take 
it for the whole; but consider the history 
of the ordinary man who works himself 
up in the world: 

A shoe manufacturer, for example, 
does not, as a rule, develop from the 
bookkeeping department. He begins 
by working at a bench; then he becomes 
in turn foreman, assistant superintendent, 
superintendent, and finally he goes into 
business for himself. This is the Replat 
road that heads of manufacturing busi- 
nesses have traveled. There are only 
occasional exceptions. 

Now, where does such a man’s chief 
interest lie? In the production of good 
shoes. As a second thought, he knows 
that the shoes have to be sold; and as a 
remote third thought, he knows that 
some system of accounting must keep 
him informed as to how the production 
and selling balance. He hires a book- 
keeper, looks at the cash balance every 
month. Perhaps he looks at the trial 
balance of his books, but his main interest 
is in the cash balance. When men who 
run a business in this manner succeed— 
and they do sometimes—it is largely a 
matter of luck. 

As I said before, seventy-five per cent 
of businesses started, fail. At least fifty per 
cent of these fail because of lack of capital. 


AMAN gets a brilliant idea and he can- 
not wait to begin. He starts out on a 
shoe string, and fails, as a matter of course. 

According to our experience, any man 
who wants to start in business for himself 
needs: 


1. To know the business. 

2. To know where he is to get his capital. 
3. To work with enthusiasm. 

4. To know how to rcad his accounts. 


On a liberal estimate, only ten per cent 
of all businesses employ public account- 
ants; ninety per cent flounder along some- 
how, except where some man of unusual in- 
telligence is able to read his own business. 

An auto salesman, who ran a shop 
selling several lines of autos and of auto 
accessories, found himself in difficulties. 
This man was a first-class salesman and 
a good engineer. But the bookkeeper, to 
whom he entrusted his accounts, got 
away with a good deal of money. The 
owner ruefully examined the books, but 
found that he had no idea of how much 
he had been mulcted. So he sent for our 
firm to go over his books. ` 

After finding that, apart from the 
peculation, he was doing a good business, 
we suggested that he have a monthly audit 
and report made, so that it would be im- 
possible for his bookkeeper to get away 
with funds a second time. He assented. 

Like most men, this man had very little 


(Continued from page 16) 


capital. He was financed in great part 
by the auto companies whose machines 
he sold. But he had never had a clear 
idea of his financial condition, and this, 
together with the fact that his bookkeeper 
had defaulted, caused his relationship 
with these companies to become strained. 
Yet he needed their backing. Before he had 
received many of our monthly reports, he 
was sending copies of them regularly to 
the companies who were, or had been, 
backing him. The results were prompt. 
Relations became more cordial, credit 
was extended, money advanced. ‘The 
president of one of the companies wrote 
him a personal note congratulating him 
upon the method he used to keep informed 
as to exactly where he stood. 


Will this approval, and with the ab- 
sence of worry, he gained confidence 
and went to work with greater vigor. 
The war helped along, so we cannot credit 
all of his big success to this one factor. 
But war or no war, that man was on the 
road to success just as soon as he began 
to know his business. Added to his real 
ability, it gave him the power to get 
capital, which was what he most needed. 

Tnsbility to read business is not con- 
fined to small concerns. A certain large 
manufacturer, making three classes of 
desks, called on us to go over his accounts. 
The factory was working on a well- 
defined basis. On desk number one, the 
salesmen were instructed to get all the 
orders they possibly could. On desk 
number two they were to take any orders 
that came along; on desk number three 
they were to take orders only when accom- 
panied by an order for desk number one. 

“You see," the owner explained, “we 
are coining money on desk number one, 
making a fair amount on desk number 
two, and not a centon desk number three.” 

He thought he was right. But we in- 
stalled a cost svstem for him, and before 
we had finished with it he had sent 
out a hasty order to reverse instructions. 
Number three was made the leader, and 
number one was sent out only on an order 
which included number three as well. 
The owner was right about desk number 
two; but by some process things had 
become badly mixed as to costs on desks 
one and three. 

Another manufacturer was making 
both power and hand vacuum cleaners. 
There was an excellent market for both, 
but the manufacturer complained that 
he could not make hand vacuums cheaply 
enough to sell them at a price that would 
meet competition. 

When we went over the books we found 
that certain fixed charges, such as insur- 
ance on a part of the factory, depreciation, 
a part of the executives’ salaries, etc., 
were being charged to the hand vacuum 
cleaners. This was correct; but the fact 
remained that the owner of the factory 
would have to pay these charges even if 


he did not manufacture a single hand 
cleaner. Shutting down that part of the 
factory would relieve him of neither 
insurance nor depreciation, and his 
executives could hardly be reduced 
enough to make a perceptible difference 
in charges. If these charges were taken 
off the hand vacuum cleaners, he could 
make a price that would meet competi- 
tion. And if he could sell enough of the 
cleaners he could carry the charges, keep 
the lower price, and still make a profit. 

When we convinced him of this he 
went to work on a drive to sell the hand 
cleaners. The market was good; he sold 
them, and made a good profit and a real 
one. There was no error in figures here; 
it was simply a matter of reading them 
to the biggest profit of the concern. 

One of the biggest factors in the devel- 
opment of the public understanding of 
figures is the income tax. Several millions 
of people have been forced for the first 
time to consider themselves in figures. 
Most of them have accepted the tax 
conscientiously. They have worked out 
their own problems or called on public 
accountants for help. But every indi- 
vidual who pays a tax has a deep and 
vital interest in the amount of that tax. 
Perhaps he has had no idea of himself 
in figures before. 

Not only do figures themselves tell 
tales, but their relation to other figures 
in other businesses tell tales which can 
be known only to men who have handled 
many of these accounts. 


A CERTAIN public utility corporation 
doing an interstate business wanted 
to sell a controlling interest. The con- 
cern was seemingly prosperous and above 
reproach. Its stock was in demand and 
was selling well above par. A capitalist 
who looked favorably on the concern 
offered to invest, provided an examina- 
tion by public accountants proved satis- 
factory. The books seemed quite correct; 
but the examining accountant was un- 
easy at the very small amount of money 
which had been spent for repairs as 
compared with other years. His ex- 
perience with the books and accounts of 
other public utility concerns made him 
doubt whether any utility should spend 
such small amounts on repairs. 

He decided to make a more intensive 
examination and he went over in detail 
the bills of the concern. An erasure on a 
margin caught his eye, and he recon- 
structed the words which had been there. 
This gave: him a clue which very quickly 

ut him in possession of the facts. The 
bulk of all repairs for that year had been 
charged to investment. Naturally, the 
profits for the year showed up well. 

The accountant was to give his report 
before the directors and the capitalist who 
was considering putting money into the 
business. When the time arrived he rose 
and read his statement of the transference 
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OBT. BURNS reputation as 

an individual cigar is na- 
tional —reaching into every nook 
and corner of the country. What 
other full-Havana-filled cigar, sell- 
ingat Robt.Burns prices, is smoked 
to the same extent as Robt. Burns? 
Like the Robt. Burns cigar, 
Robt. Burns smokers, too, are 
individual. Robt. Burns con- 
forms to their ideas of what a 
fine cigar should be. They like 
Robt. Burns’ full Havana filler. 
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The ‘innit individual Cigar- 


They appreciate the May-mild- 
ness which special curing and the 
mild Sumatra wrapper give to 
this Havana. 

Robt. Burns smokers always 
ask for Robt. Burns by name. 
It is-next to impossible, cigar 
dealers declare, to sell Robt. 
Burns smokers anything but 
Robt. Burns cigars. 
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(foil wrapped) 
17c, 3 for 50c 
Box of 50— $8.00 
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of the repair bills to investment charges. 
The president fidgeted uneasily. One 
director left the room hurriedly, mutter- 
ing that he would have to be excused 
because of sudden illness. A second 
followed him without excuse. Both went 
to their brokers and threw their shares on 
the market, causing a drop in the market 
price of seventy per cent by the next 
morning. The capitalist did not invest. 
Very often I am asked how large a con- 
cern should be, or what volume of business 
it should do, before it calls in a public 
accountant. Any business big enough to 
keep books is big enough to need an 
accountant to go over them. The biggest 
job I have personally handled was when, 
with Mr. Haskins, we revised the account- 
ing system of the United States Govern- 
ment under the Fifty-third Congress. 


AEBITING the books of a big concern 
usually means auditing the auditor. 
Most big concerns possess an auditor who 
is an accountant. He acts as a check on 
the treasurer and all subordinates who 
deal with money. But there is no one to 
act as a check on the auditor! For its own 
protection, the firm employs outside pub- 
lic accountants so that no possible mistake 
or peculation can remain undiscovered. 

Among our clients is a certain large 
company which engages us to keep such 
a close watch on its financial affairs that 
no employee of the company, even the 
president himself, can take a bond or a 
coupon from the company vault without 
one of our representatives being present 
to see him do it. 

One of the very small jobs a member 
of my firm was called on to undertake was 
that of installing a system of accounts for 
a small catering business. The man had 
begun by serving suppers and dinners, 
cooked wherever they were served, or 
carried from his own kitchen. He was 
always hard-up for cash. When he re- 
ceived an order, he had to go out and buy 
the food needed and engage assistants. 
He had to pay cash, as he had no credit; 
but he very seldom was paid cash. 

In his desperate need for ready cash he 
had fallen into the hands of the loan 
sharks. By assigning to them the whole 
of his payment for the order he held, he 
could get them to advance about fifty per 
cent of the money. A good part of the 
other fifty per cent went to them as 
interest on the loan. He had been doing 
this in lieu of anything better, when some- 
one told him that if he had a statement 
of his business to show to a bank, the bank 
would lend him money at a lower rate. 
He had no idea how to make out a state- 
ment, and so he sent for us to do this for 
him. There was little data to go on, but 
we installed a system of bookkeeping for 
him, and in a very short time he had a 
statement, which he took to a bank and 
borrowed money on, at six per cent 
instead of nearly fifty. 

Many firms are beginning to employ 
accountants as the Chinese employ their 
physicians, to keep them in a state of 
financial health. With some large firms 
accountants are invited to make exam- 
inations at their pleasure, others want 
such examinations at regular intervals. 
One of the important discoveries my firm 
has made—a discovery made at the same 
time by many others—is that a year is 
too long a time to let books and accounts 


run on unchecked and without close 
analysis. Business health demands more 
frequent examination of its accounts than 
an annual one. In the affairs of my own 
firm we make a practice of preparing 
monthly statements, so that for practical 
purposes our business is run on a thirty- 
day basis. Any man who can run his 
business on a thirty-day basis is going to 
have a much better chance of success than 
one who runs it on an annual basis, 
because he is better informed at all times 
as to its needs and demands. 

Primarily, an accountant is not em- 
ployed to gtve advice, but sometimes he is 
asked to, and then it becomes a part of his 
business. - 

A merchant, carrying silks, once cor- 
dially observed to our representative who 
was working on his accounts: "Now, 
when you have completed the work, do 
sit down and tell me your observations 
on the business." The accounts were 
correct and with that the merchant was 
likely to be satisfied. But our represen- 
tative said: “ You are carrying too much 
stock. You are borrowing to carry stock, 
and it is costing you proportionately too 
much. Reduce your stock ten per cent. 
Your business will not suffer, and you 
will be in better financial condition." 

The silk merchant was bewildered. He 
had carried a certain amount of stock 
without analyzing it in proportion to its 
carrying charges. On thinking it over he 
admitted that a reduction of ten per cent 
would not hurt business and he accepted 
the advice, to his profit. Frequently a 
business is injured by carrying stock 
much too large to be profitable. 

Very often merchants do not know how 
often they turn over their stock in a year. 

“Your turnover is twice a year," is a 
frequent report, when the turnover should 
be at least three times a year. Then it 
is up to the merchant to locate the reason, 
which may lie in extravagance in buying 
or a poor selling force, or a bad selection 
of goods. Sometimes the accountant can 
help by pointing out goods that are hold- 
ing back the rate of turnover, and the 
merchant disposes of these at a bargain 
sale and begins again. 


"T HERE seems to be a popular idea that 
the stopping of thievery is the account- 
ant's chief function. As a matter of fact, 
only a small proportion of all firms in 
business have any peculation. People 
always express surprise when some trusted 
official goes wrong. They forget that it 
is only the man who is trusted who has 
the chance to go wrong. ‘There doesn't 
seem to be any limit to the number of 
ways in which a man may steal, once he 
has determined to steal. “On a large pay 
roll a paymaster may keep the names 
of a Sumber of people who do not exist, 
and collect for them everv week for a 
long time before he is found out. The 
cashier may simply overadd the pay roll, 
and pocket the difference. 

One very large fraud was perpetrated 
on a bank which used adding machines. 
The accountant examining the bank 
went through the accounts twice before 
they discovered how the fraud had been 
accomplished. The books seemed all 
rght, but finally the adding machine 
lists were gone over carefully. The 
figures on the slips were correct but the 
totals were not. The operator had used 


the “no print" key to put in a figure to 
his own advantage and the machine had 
added correctly but had omitted to list 
the figure used. At the time of this fraud 
adding machines were more of a novelty 
than they are now. Since then, examiners 
have made sure that the figures on the 
machines are all there, and are all what 
they should be. 

Graft is one of the most difficult things 
for an accountant to locate. The steward 
of a club may be receiving, ten per cent 
on all bills sent to the club. The retailer 
who sells to the club scatters this amount 
through various items on his bills, and 
refunds it to the steward. Unless one 
item is large enough to arouse suspicion 
such graft may go on undetected through 
a long period. 


NE quite elaborate system of stealing 

was devised by a shipping clerk who 
worked in a builder's supply house. This 
clerk would receive an order which made 
him take from stock one dozen electric 
fixtures. He altered the number on the 
order to eighteen and sent the eighteen 
fixtures out by a drayman who acted as 
an accomplice, and who delivered the six 
extra fixtures to the shipping clerk's home. 
When the ticket came back to the firm 
the drayman had again altered the figures 
to read twelve instead of eighteen. It was 
some time before the discrepancy between 
the stockroom lists and the shipping 
tickets was discovered. 

One of the common kinds of peculation, 
for which accountants are always on the 
lookout, can be worked without an ac- 
complice. A bookkeeper and cashier 
receive a check from a customer, a Mr. 
R—. The bookkeeper cashes the check, 
taking the money from the cash drawer. 
He fails to credit Mr. R—'s account. A 
second check comes in, this time from 
Mr. B—. The bookkeeper deposits 
that check, but splits it in recording it, 
crediting a part of the money to Mr. 
R—, and a part to Mr. B—. A third 
check coming in from Mr. S—, is credited 
partly to Mr. R—, Mr. B—, and Mr. S—. 
The fourth check the bookkeeper may 
cash and begin again. This process is 
known as “kiting.” Just how long a 
bookkeeper can do this, without an audit 
of the accounts, depends on how long the 
suspicions of the firm can be lulled. The 
practice would soon be detected by a 
skilled public accountant. 

Frauds in banks often involve very com- 
plicated schemes and sometimes amazingly 
simple ones. An inactive bank account, 
where no statement is required because 
the holder of the account is not drawing 
checks, may be manipulated by the simple 
process of taking funds from the bank and 
charging them to that account. A teller 
can do this with impunity as long as the 
bank does not send out a statement. But, 
when banks are sending monthly state- 
ments to their depositors, even when ac- 
counts are inactive, this danger is lessened. 

A bank clerk may take securities which 
a man has put up as collateral for a loan. 
and speculate with them, replacing the 
amount in securities before the loan is 
repaid. As few men ever list their securi- 
ties by number, and care little whether 
they get back the same securities they 
deposited, so long as the value is the same, 
this kind of thing may go on until the 
bank clerk fails in his speculation and can- 
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HE always unusual value of the Hupmobile 
is now made even more unusual; its beauty 
and good style are now greatly increased. 


'The new top is more shapely and more sightly. 
The back curtain has a plate glass window. 
Upholstery is improved. Fenders are new design. 
And the rear lamp is the fan-light type by which 
the Hupmobile has long been identified. 


Comfort and convenience are further promoted 
by the outside door handles, the windshield 
cleaner, and the moto-meter. 


These are real elements of value, we feel, which 
make the Hupmobile more desirable, and which 
add much to the satisfaction of having a car 
which performs so splendidly, and which always 
does so much for so little. 
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Below—North Broadway, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y 
Waterbound Macadam 
treated with “Tarvia-B” 


LUA 


At Left—Conduit Road, 
Glen Echo, Md. Main- 
tained with *'Tarvia-A" 
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Above—Orrington Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. Resurfaced 
with ‘‘Tarvia-A," 1919 


Plan for good roads- NOW! 


YOUR community deserves good 
roads. The mid-winter is the 
time to plan for them. 


Good roads are the best asset any 
community can have. They stimu- 
late business. They reduce taxes. 
They increase property values. They 
cut hauling costs. They save time, 
fodder, gasoline and tires. They put 
new land to work on a paying basis. 
They move the farm nearer to town. 
They make possible central graded 
schools. They bring benefits that 
offset their cost many times over. 


And best of all, good roads are not 
expensive. They cost much less to 
maintain than bad roads. This has 
been proven by hundreds of towns 
which use Tarvia regularly—where 
the mere saving in maintenance has 
more than paid for the original cost 
of construction. 


Tarvia roads are good roads all 
the year round. They are water- 
proof, frost-proof and traffic-proof. 


mmm 


AARAU UON 


Illustrated Booklets 


free on request 
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Tarvia will put your town on “the 
good roads map." 


So begin to plan for good roads 
now. Remember too that it costs 
much less to build a Tarvia road 
than any other road of comparable 
durability. 

Write the engineers of our Special 
Service Department about your par- 
ticular road problems. They will 
send you complete information and 
booklets descriptive of the various 
grades of Tarvia without charge. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before tax- 

ayers as well as road authorities, The 
Ben Company hasorganized a Special 
Service Department, which keeps up to 
the minute on all road problems. 

If you will write to the nearest office 


regarding road conditions or problems 
in your vicinity, the matter will have 
the prompt attention of experienced 
engineers. This service is free for the 
asking. If you want better roads and 
lower taxes, this Department can 
greatly assist you. 


not replace the securities. Then heis likely 
to replace them by other securities of the 
same kind deposited by another bank 
client. Often, at the end of a series of 
such peculations the thief, as well as the 
bank, has no idea of the amounts taken. 

One cashier in a department store had 
a novel method of peculation. The store 
gave a discount of ten per cent to religious 
and charitable associations, ministers, etc., 
when it was asked for. Many people did 
not know that this discount was given. 
The cashier found out that fact, and began 
to examine the people who came to pay 
bills. When, by their attire, by the 
address to which the goods were sent, or 
by any other means, she could definitely 
find out that the people paying were 
connected with some religious or chari- 
table association, and that they did not 
know of the discount, she accepted the 
full amount from them, marked the bill 
down ten per cent, and pocketed the dis- 
count. Finally, however, she was detected. 

Peculation is more frequent where a 
man holds two or more positions in the 
same company, or with different concerns. 
When a person keeps the books and the 
cash, he can more easily cover up any 
fraud. If a man is treasurer of several 
associations, be can use the securities or 
cash of one to replace those of another for 
some time without raising suspicion. 

But all kinds of stealing are accountable 
for so little, relatively, in the field of 
business that everyone tends to over- 
emphasize their importance. The bigger 
detriment to business are the men who 
plunge in and then fail, lose their own 
time, their own money, and other people's 
money, because they cannot, or will not, 
look ahead. The failures of business 
retard business to a degree that no stealing 
ever has or ever will come near equaling. 


Would You Walk 
Into a Trap Like This? 


(Continued from page 19) 


them along the sidewalk. The newcomer 
in the drama was apparently intently 
figuring in a little book he carried. 

Now, just notice how craftily the two 
played their game. Instead of instant 
mutual recognition, which might have led 
a suspicious man to think that the meet- 
ing was prearranged, Oakley was not able, 
apparently, to attract the new man's 
attention. So he stepped out of the car 
and went up to him, holding out a friendly 
hand. Even then, the man looked at him 
blankly. ; 

"Good morning," said Oakley. “I 
don't know whether you remember me, 
but I met you a while ago in Kansas City.” 

'The town, of course, was not Kansas 
City; but I shall say that it was. 

“Sorry!” said Warren. “ You have mis- 
taken me for someone else." 

“Oh, no, I haven't! Your name, I 
think, is Warren, and you are the agent 
of a New York firm of stock brokers.” 

Warren looked rather annoyed and re- 
peated that the gentleman was mistaken. 

“No,” persisted Oakley; “I can recall 
the circumstances to you. You made a 
good deal of money for Judge Parker, 
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Standardize On Reos 


No need to tell any business man the advantage of having all his equipment 
of one standard make. @ The reasons are many and obvious. @ But, ; 
until recently this was impossible in the case of automobiles and motor trucks, 
@ Concerns that made the kind of automobiles you desired, did not make 
trucks suitable for your business. «€ Reo does make the complete— and the 
ideal line. @[ For example:—let’s take a big city business man who also 
has a "country place." @ He standardizes his rolling stock as follows: 
(| A Reo Sedan for the family —his wife and daughters prefer to drive and 
dispense with the presence of the chauffeur. @[ They feel safer for one 
thing! @ For his own use in business hours, a roomy and practical Reo 
Coupe. @ His grown son likes the open touring car. @ This the family 
uses for cross country touring. @ His salesmen —he has several—use Reo 
roadsters —and find them cheaper year in and year out than lesser cars. 
@ His business derives a prestige, and his representatives a pride in the 
possession of handsome Reos, that he considers clear profit. (| Then for his 
city delivery fleet and general hauling he uses Reo Speed Wagons. @ Fitted 
with special bodies for special purposes, these Speed Wagons fit every business. 
@ Equally adaptable to farm service, his Speed Wagon hauls produce from, 
and supplies to his country place quicker and cheaper.. @ Look into this. 
@ If you useseveralcarsor trucks, you will beable to effect a tremendous saving 
N W by standardizing on Reos. @ Of course you will have to order early if you 
i N N hope to have your fleet of Reos soon. (| "There's nevera surplus of Quality". 


Reo Motor Car Qo. efi Canada, Ltd. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 


N NS REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY ~ LANSING, MICHIGAN 
N 
NS 


Copyright Reo Motor Car Company 
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Stropping keeps the tiny 


Seen under a powerful 


magnifying glass an teethof the blade in perfect 
unstropped razor blade alignment—provides a smooth, 
looks like a saw edge keen edge for every shave 


No pull—no scrape! 


a fine, keen edge for every shave 


| them, and immediately Beasley begged 


OU can avoid all the discomforts of a fast-dulling razor 
Y blade, if you use the AutoStrop Razor. 


Look at any razor blade under a powerful microscope 
and you will see hundreds of tiny saw teeth. When these 
teeth are in perfect alignment the blade is sharp. When the 
blade is dull these teeth are bent and twisted. They catch in 
your beard, pull, and scrape the skin. That's what makes 
shaving so unpleasant. 


Built into the frame of the AutoStrop Razor is a remarkable 
self-stropping device which renews the fine, keen edge of the 
AutoStrop blade day after day. 500 
cool, comfortable shaves are guaranteed 
from each $1.00 package of blades. 


Don't put up any longer with the 
pull and scrape of unstropped blades. 
Begin to-morrow to get the comfort of 
a “new” sharp shaving edge every 
No skill necessary morning. Ask your dealer to-day 
about the AutoStrop Razor trial plan. 


No skill in stropping is 
necessary to renew the 


fine keen edge of the 
AutoStrop Razor blade. 
zw | AutoStrop Razor 
through the razor head 


and pass the razor back 


and forth along the . l 
strop. You don't have -— sharpens itself 
totake the razor apart 

nor even remove the 


blade. Quick, Economical 


On razors, strops, blades, etc., hereafter á : 
manufactured by us we shall apply —— 

the ark "Valet" in addition "e Auto " 
to the trademark "AutoStrop" as LoStrop 
an additional indication that they RAZOR 

are the genuine products of the MAOC iN Uga 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., New York. E 


through inside information you had about 
the market.” 

Warren seemed still more annoyed, and 
insisted that it was a mistake. But Oak- 
ley went on, “Why, s a ne out in Er 

apers! Anyway, Judge Parker is an o 
Friend of int Y PR me all about it." 

“Oh!” said Warren. “You know Judge 
Parker? Well, that's different." 

He laughed and took from his pocket 


| the very newspaper articles referred to, 


apparently clipped from Kansas City 
papers, with his picture in them and an 
account of the successful deals he had put 
through for Judge Parker. The articles 
were written and printed solely to fool 
Beasley and his kind. 

As the corfversation went on, Warren 
explained ruefully that his firm had sus- 
pended him for six months because of his 


, tips to Judge Parker. He explained that his 
| firm was going to send him to San Antonio 


| when his period of suspension was over. 


ALL of this was swallowed whole by 
Beasley. But can you say that you 
wouldn’t have swallowed it if you had been 
in his place? Certainly there was nothing 
suspicious about it. 

After a little conversation, Warren left 


Oakley to tell him the story in detail. It 
was part of the scheme to whet his curi- 
osity and to excite his cupidity; and the 
two scoundrels were past-masters in the 
art of doing it. They were always, appar- 
ently, the ones who were holding back. 
Aud or that very reason Beasley was 
more eager and interested. 

Oakley told a glowing story of what 
Warren had done; but he told it only in 
response to Beasley's curiosity. He stirred 
Beasley's imagination; made him think 
that Warren could let anybody in on the 
ground floor if he wanted to. He never 
suggested that they try to get in; but he 
brought his companion to the point where 
Beasley proposed making the attempt. 

Even then, Oakley assumed great re- 
luctance. But he was finally won over 
and the two began to cultivate Warren's 
acquaintance. Apparently against his 
wish, at first, they led him to talk about 
stocks, and he gradually fed the sucker 
with stories of how the "'insiders" made 
their “killings.” 

But when Beasley suggested that he 
and Oakley put up a little money, and 
that the three of them, using Warren’s 
inside information, clean up on a deal, 
Warren shook his head, reminded them of 
his Kansas City experience, and said that 
it was " never again" for him. 

This particular scene was staged in 
Warren's suite of rooms at one of the best 
hotels. The three were talking there; and 
when this point was reached Warren took 
out his watch with the air of a man who 
has been detained from important business. 

“Afraid I must go," he said. I've an 
important deal to look after.” 

‘hen he hesitated, walked across the 
room, and gazed thoughtfully out of the 
windows. he length he fred about with 
sudden determination and said: 

“You know that if I dealt in stocks, 
using my own name, the firm would dis- 
charge me and sue me on my bond. I 
don't think it's fair, but that is the rule." 

“Well, this is what I've been thinking: 
I don't want either of you to put up a 


dollar. There's no need of that and I'll 
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The joy of succeeding while 
you are still young 


WO men work equally hard, 

and both succeed. But to one 
man position and independence come 
at thirty-five; to the other not until 
sixty. 


Success is sweet whenever it comes; 
but at sixty the ca- 
pacity for enjoy- 
ment is less keen. 
The travel that 
seems so alluring at 
thirty-five has lost a 
little of its charm; 
the distance to the 
end of the road of 
life is shorter and 
many a man finds 
fortune in his hands 
so late that there is 
time only to arrange 
to pass it on to some- 
one else. 


Happy is the man 
who finds a way to 
save somehow the 
intervening years; 
there is joy in suc- 
ceeding while you Jn 
are still young. The 
reason why success 
comes so late for 
most men is that 
there is so much 


to learn. 


Only a man who knows all the 
different departments of business 
is qualified to reach the higher 
ositions, or to enter business for 
himself. And the learning of all 
departments from practical experi- 
ence in each is a matter of many 
years. 


Learning how to save 
the wasted years 


S there no way to shorten this 
process? Must every man's life 
have so many wasted years? 


have 
those 


Thousands of able men 
determined to eliminate 
wasted years from their lives; 
many have found the answer in the 
Institute's Modern Business Course 
and Service. 


For years the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has specialized in the 
single task of training men for 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto; 


New York City: 
rying successful men from their offices to their homes. 
cars pass, cannot fail to be impressed with the number of their occupants who 


are young or middle-aged men. It is pre-eminently the day of success in youth. 


the higher executive positions in 
business. 


Into its Course have been built the 
experience and the methods which 
have made many of the business 
leaders most successful. 


Its subscribers appropriate the 
knowledge of other men, and profit 
by other men’s mistakes. They 
learn in months what ordinarily 
takes years. 


The experience of the most 
successful made available 


for all 
USINESS authority of the 


highest type is represented on 
Institutes Advisory Council: 


the 


Frank A. Vanderlip, the financier; 
General Coleman duPont, the well- 
known business executive; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


**My income has increased 
750 per cent’’ 


UNDREDS of successful ex- 
ecutives have testified that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 


Fisth Avenue at 5 o'clock, filled with automobiles car- 


An observer, watching the 


been a tremendous factor in their 
success. 


More than 24,000 presidents of cor- 
porations are numbered among its 
successful subscribers. “In the 
past eight years,” one man wrote 
recently, “my income 
has increased 750%. 
The Course has 
been the foundation 
of my business 
training.” 

Would you like to 
save the wasted 
years? Would you 
know the joy of 
rapid, instead of 
moderate progress 
— the joy of suc- 
ceeding while you 
are still young? If 
so, this is the call of 
opportunity to you; 
a moment's decision. 
is all you need. 


Any man who is 
sincerely interested 
in his future will 
clip the coupon at 
the bottom of this 
page. It is placed 
there for a purpose— 
to separate from the mass of drifters 
the few men who are asking them- 
selves: ‘Where am I going to be 
ten years from now?" 


**Forging. Ahead in Business" 


HE book which the coupon will bring 

is “Forging Ahead in Business," a 116- 
page book thar tells how the Institute has 
helped so many other men to find success 
while they were still young. — It is a valuable 
book, but it is sent without obligation; send 
for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
515 Astor Place New York City 


Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business" 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Name eoe ed E ees 
Print here 


Business 
Addreii. oo rc E E ER ens. 


Business 
Ponüon zu int descent Ep aaa ke paie 


Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh St., Sydney. 


Copyright 1921, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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«25 LORNA DOONE bs 
AAS SHORTBREAD ^l 


There’s always something good to eat on 
the pantry shelf stocked with National 
There’s 
something for any meal or for any sudden 
The efficient pantry 


Biscuit Company products . . . 


food occasion . 
is never without these ready foods 
which appeal to all appetites and abound 
in nourishment . . A constant sup- 
ply in your pantry will solve many a 


food problem—and will also save your time. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Her Ready Storchioute 
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feel better about it if you don’t. But what 
I would like to have you do is to allow me 
to use your names in placing the orders. 
I will put up all the money, and will make 
the plays on the inside information I have. 
I'll give each of you twenty-five per cent 
of what we win, and I'll take fifty.” 

Of course the other two agreed to this. 
They would get part of the winnings with- 
out, apparently, taking any risk, Warren 
explained that there were several branch 
exchanges, or offices, in the down-town 
buildings where they could do their trad- 
ing, and the three men went together to 
what was ostensibly one of these ex- 
changes. 

It was a suite of offices elaborately 
fitted up with all the usual paraphernalia: 
a large Disckboasd for chalking up market 
quotations, steel safe, mahogany desks, 
telegraph instruments, telephones, blank 
checks, drafts, order and credit slips, an 
imposing cage and cashier's window. 

At the cashier's elbow lay packages of 
currency done up in thousand-dollar lots. 
In reality, they were bundles of cheap 
paper skillfully colored along the edges 
and camouflaged by putting a genuine 
bill at the top and another at the bottom. 
Adjoining this fake trading-room was an 
office for private consultations. 


(THE euppoeed cashier was, of course, 
the third swindler of the trio. He was 
introduced to Oakley and Beasley as “Mr. 
Talbert." With marked deference he as- 
sured them that "any friends of Mr. 
Warren" were welcome. It was apparent 
to Beasley that Warren was a man of in- 
fluence in stock-trading circles, and he 
was.elated that he was “in” with so im- 
portant a personage. 

Taking his two friends into the other 
office, Warren sat down and began figuring 
intently. At length, apparently satisfied, 
he took out of his pocket a roll of bills and 
counted out five thousand dollars, which he 
said he was going to place for his irm. He 
took this into the trading-room and soon 
returned with a ticket showing the order 
he had given. 

After Warren had returned to them 
with the information that he had placed 
the $5,000, he took out $300, gave half to 
Oakley and half to Beasley. 

“Give this to Talbert,” he said, ‘‘and 
tell him to place it as I placed the order I 
just gave him.” 

They did this, and got their own tickets. 
Then the three men sat in the private 
office, while Warren reminisced about his 
experiences in stock-trading. Occasionally 
he would go out to look at the board, 
always returning with the information 
that their stock was climbing. 

After one of these excursions, he re- 
turned with two rolls of bills, which he 
quietly counted. They contained $20,000 
of real money! Warren explained that his 
firm had sold and had made $15,000 on 
the $5,000 margin he had put up. 

“Now you fellows go in and get yours," 
' he directed. 

And get theirs they did! They came 
back with $1,200, of which Warren’s origi- 
nal $300 was returned to him, and the 
$900 profit was divided among the three 
as agreed. Of course, the $20,000 winnings 
had been displayed in order to make 
Beasley wish their deal had been bigger, 
; and to prepare him for a big play. 

i At this juncture, Warren said he must 
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Oe BALANCED VARNISH 


The dillerence belween/ 


9» FLOOR VARNISH 
and Other Varnishes- 


HE difference between **61'' and ordinary varnishes lies 
in the fact that ‘‘61”’ is a finely **2a/azced'' varnish. Its 
qualities are so ‘‘balanced’’ that it possesses the maxi- 
mum combined degree of wear-resistance and water-resistance. 


Some varnishes wear fairly well. Some resist water. “61” 


wears longer than so called ‘ 


‘waterproof’’ varnishes and re- 


sists water, cold or hot, for a length of time that it has never 
been called upon to meet in actual use. 


“6L? was evolved through a period 
of over thirty years’ experimentand re- 
search, in balancing one desirable char- 
acteristic against another desirable but 
technically opposing characteristic. 


Luster was "balanced"! with spread- 
ing; viscosity with easy working; brilliancy 
of color with permanency of color, and 
so on through an almost infinite proc- 
ess of ‘ balancing." 

'That is why ''61'' is heelproof, 
marproof and waterproof. The re- 
markable durability of ‘‘61’’ on floors 
is the reason for its wide use on fur- 
niture, woodwork, linoleum and for 
all household purposes. 


“6L? stains and varnishes in one 
operation. The beautiful ' 61"? wood 
stain colors flow off the brush without 
streaks, laps or brush marks. 


Send for color card and panel fin- 
ished with 61. Try the hammer 
test on the panel. You may dent the 
wood but the varnish won’t crack. 

Pratt & Lambert Vamish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fatls to give satisfaction, 
you may have your moncy back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 


Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada: 
wright Street, "Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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go and settle with the district auditor of 
his New York firm, and asked the two to 
wait until his return. This auditor was an 
imaginary gentleman to be used by War- 
ren as a general alibi whenever the situa- 
tion required. When Warren came back, 
he seemed to be quite excited, and claimed 
that he had got additional inside infor- 
mation on another stock. 

“T have got the ‘low down’ on this 
stock,” he said. “We can make a killing, 
but we have got to play it hard and 
quick. . . . But it is going to take more 
money than I believe I can raise," he 
added soberly. “If we play it right, it will 
take $100,000.” 

He took a turn or two across the room, 
then inspiration came to him. 

“Tve got it!” he exclaimed. “My firm 
has often dealt on a credit basis. The rules 
of the Exchange allow this, and we'll see if 
Talbert will take your credit orders on my 
personal endorsement.” 


WITH this, he filled out two of the fake 
blanks for $50,000 each. These were 
signed by Beasley and Oakley and en- 
dorsed by Warren. These credit orders 
purported to be instructions to buy, let us 
say, Mexican Petroleum. Upon presenta- 
tion, Talbert examined the slips, and made 
out a receipt upon a printed blank, show- 
ing the placing by wanes. and Beasley of 
$109,000 on Mexican Petroleum on a 
credit basis. 

The next day, the three met at the fake 
stock exchange, where Warren, moved 
from his customary calm, gleefully dis- 
played a fake newspaper clipping show- 
ing that Mexican Petroleum had mounted 
to the skies. According to the market 
quotations their money had been doubled. 

On learning this, Oakley and Beasley 
rushed to the cashier’s window and pre- 
sented their receipts to Talbert, who, after 
a little figuring, admitted that the two 
were $100,000 to the good. He then 
reached for the camouflaged packages of 
money—but stopped. Quickly then he 
went to the safe, took out the credit orders 
and studied them closely. 

“I never should have let you play with- 
out establishing your credit," he explained. 

* But you accepted the orders," said 
Beasley indignantly, ''and we want the 
money." 

* Gentlemen," said Talbert, “I am a 
pretty busy man, and I overlooked a 

int. You ought to know the rules of the 

ard. I would not last twenty-four hours 
in my job if I violated them.’ 

He explained with patient courtesy that 
he did not want to offend them, but that 
the rules required that resources be shown 
for the full amount of money placed. All 
that Oakley and Beasley would have to 
do would be to deposit the full amount of 
these pledges at the exchange, or in any 
bank in the county. 

The discussion finally became acrimo- 
nious, Warren feigning much indignation. 
But Talbert remained courteously ob- 
durate. 

When it became evident. that the credit 
would have to be shown, Warren asked 
Talbert how long he would allow his 
friends to make the necessary showing. 

“Mr. Warren,” Talbert replied, “you 
know the rule of the Exchange; that gives 
them twenty-four hours.” 

This information precipitated another 
long argument, which lasted until the 


truly patient Talbert finally volunteered 
to telephone “Mr. Clark" and put the 
matter up to him. Clark was another 
mythical official who, as it was made to 
appear to Beasley, possessed sufficient 
authority even to relax the ‘iron-bound 
rules of the Exchange. 

Going to the telephone, Talbert staged 
quite a conversation. Clark finally agreed 
that it would be all right to give Mr. War- 
ren’s friends until the second of January to 
establish their credit. Warren thanked 
‘Talbert for his courtesy, and, accompanied 
by Beasley and Oakley, stepped into the 
consultation-room and closed the door. 

There Beasley and Oakley started a 
gloomy discussion, while Warren paced 
the floor in serious thought. 

“This thing kind of knocked me off my 
pins for a moment,” he said; “but it is up 
to me to make good on my end of the 
proposition. I have got to raise that money 
some way. I will wire Judge Parker to 
send me a hundred thousand dollars. I 
have made him many times that much 
money, and he will do anything in the 
world for me." 

The next morning, when the three met 
by appointment, Warren mournfully dis- 
pu a telegram purporting to come 

rom a daughter of the imaginary Judge 
Parker in Kansas City, saying that the 
judge was on the ocean, bound for Europe. 

Warren appeared to be hard hit by this 
unexpected How. But finally, with an air 
of dejection, he said he believed the only 
thing for him to do was to make a clean 
breast of the whole business to his auditor, 
and let that official take, for the firm, the 
$100,000 he and Oakley and Beasley had 
won. In this way, he could save his $200,- 
ooo bond, even if he lost his position. 

The predicament seemed hopeless, when 
Oakley apologetically suggested to War- 
ren that he leave them alone for a mo- 
ment. When he had complied, Oakley 
turned to Beasley and said earnestly: 

“Look here! We can’t see Warren get 
into this jam. He has been pretty decent 
to us. And, besides, I don’t want to lose 
all that coin! Couldn’t we raise the money 
to satisfy the credit? I believe I can raise 
my part if you can raise yours." 


BEASLEY was not enthusiastic, but fin- 
ally yielded, although he said that if he 
and Oakley raised the money, the winnings 
ought to be divided into three equal parts. 
Oakley agreed that this would be fair. 
Warren was called back, and the propo- 
sition put up to him. After figuring on the 
back of an envelope the profits coming to 
each in this proposed new arrangement, 
he reluctantly consented to the proposition. 

Beasley took the night train for his 
home town, and in less than two weeks 
was back in Los Angeles with cashier’s 
certificates in excess of $50,000. These he 
deposited in a local bank. Oakley claimed 
tobe having very great difficulty in raising 
his quota. He told Beasley and Warren that 
he had just about exhausted every availa- 
ble resource, and had finally succeeded in 
raising $49,000, and that he was afraid he 
could do no more. This threatened delay, 
so Beasley agreed to save the situation 
by supplying the necessary $1,000. 

It was arranged that on the following 
morning the three were to call at the Ex- 
change to show the desired credit of 
$100,000, and to take their winnings. 

Warren suggested that, to avoid any 


possible hitch, Beasley and Oakley should 
secure currency or cashier’s certificates, 
simply to show to the officials of the Ex- 
change, to prove the necessary credit. 
Both objected to this, Beasley mildly and 
Oakley strenuously, but the ally 
yielded. Beasley went to his ba and 
secured a cashier's certificate for $50,0co 
and a one-thousand-dollar bill. 


E NEXT find the three in the consul- 
tation-room of the fake Exchange, the 


‘day, December 22d. Oakley produced 


$49,000 in real currency, which he counted 
out, and Beasley supplied the necessary 
$1,000 to make up Oakley's quota. The 
three made their way to the cashier's 
window; and Warren announced: 

“ My friends have come to settle up.” 

“All right, gentlemen," said Talbert. 
“PIL telephone down for the records of 
that day's business.” 

He then feigned a conversation over 
the telephone, and hanging up the re- 
ceiver remarked: "Gentlemen, you will 
have to wait only a few minutes." 

Warren then demanded of Talbert that 
his friends’ credit orders be produced, 
whereupon Talbert courteously inquired, 
" Are your friends ready to show a credit 
to the full amount of their orders." 

“I have my part right here in cash," 
and Oakley laid down his $50,000. 

Beasley pulled the $50,000 cashier's 
check from his pocket and exhibited it to 
Talbert. Talbert suggested that the check 
should be endorsed. Beasley hesitated. 
The moment was tense and critical. War- 
ren and Oakley then took Beasley aside. 

“Look here, Beasley,” demanded Oak- 
ley,‘‘I have put up $50,000 in cold cash. 
I can't understand you. Go ahead and 
endorse the draft, and we will have our 
money and be out of here in a minute." 

Beasley then turned to Talbert, and 
demanded, ''Have you got the money 
that is coming to us, here with you, ready 


to Tak us?" 

albert answered, “Yes, it is your 
money and it is here, but you must make 
good on your credit, according to the rules 
of the Board." Beasley reluctantly en- 
dorsed the draft and gave it to Talbert. 

Talbert remarked, as he reached for the 
precious paper: "' Gentlemen, your mone 
will be ready in three quarters of an hour." 

Warren, the unerring psychologist, then 
brought on a discussion as to the form in 
which the money should be paid, and 
finally suggested to Talbert that his 
friends would like thousand-dollar bills. 

The thieves are now, after many weeks 
of nerve-racking effort, in possession of 
Beasley's endorsed draft for $50,000 and 
also of his one- thousand - dollar bill 
“loaned” to Oakley. There is, however, 
work yet to be done. 

The three retired to the consultation- 
room, where Warren talked much of his 
old mother back in Vermont, and of how 
he intended sending her a large share of 
his profits. He figured out what was com- 
ing to each, allowing Beasley his expenses 
to and from Arkansas and interest on the 
money he borrowed. In the midst of his 
calculations, he stopped long enough to 
suggest that the three make another play 
of about $15,000, so they would have more 
capital to play on when they reached San 
Antonio. F or he had announced, the pre- 
vious day, that his firm had ordered him 
to that city; and the three had decided to 
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Et pour Monsieur aussi 
(r hyvien est fait le en fu 


—Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation: Not a luxury. No in- 
deed. But a refreshing necessity 
ofthe i erp Djer-Kiss Toilet 
Water! And for Monsieur as well 
as for Madame, my Djer- -Kiss 
Vegetale ! 


E Chilette Suprême 


OM France comes Djer-Kiss 

Toilet Water—with all the en- 

. gaging springtime fragrance of Par- 

fum Djer-Kiss itself. To the toilette of 

: Madame, of Mademoiselle, this eau de 

toilette adds that discriminating touch 

which so distinguishes things Paris- 

iennes. Only in a French toiletry will 

you discover so great a qualité de 
rafraichissement, such daintiness. 

, And perhaps Monsieur—or Ma- 
dame herself—may prefer the milder 
Djer-Kiss Vegetale. Especially pre- 
pared for use on the skin, you will 
find Djer-Kiss Vegetale so soothing, 
so softly fragrant. Delightful for 
Monsieur after shaving! Acceptable - 
always to Madame! 


Send 20c 


to A. H. Smith Co., 20 West 34th St., 
New York, and receive tiny serviceable 
samples of Djer-Kiss Face Powder, Extract, 
Cold and Vanishing Creams and Sachet. 


d a 
CP -NLSS 
Made in France 
EXTRACT + FACE POWDER 


TALC + SACHET + TOILET WATER : VEGETALE 


These tives spéciolités—COMPACTS, SOAP, CREAM — temporarily blended 
€ with pure Djer-Kiss Concentré imported from France ` 


A toilet Hint 


p er-Kiss Toilet Water is delightful to perfume the hands — 

after household tasks. How refreshing too when Mademoi- 
selle is fatigued. You need but sprinkle a few drops on the 
wet washcloth and bathe the face and hands. Voli! H 
invigorating | 
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nisl LL the jewels your world has known,” said 
Nicolas Facio to a Parisian beauty in 1705, 

“are but for show. The jewels in this watch 

are for utility!" All Elgin Jewels are indi- 


vidually cut and fitted at 


Facio'sinvention was contested by the London clock- i XE facie mono. 


makers' guild, who offered in evidence an old watch set 
with a huge amethyst. “But your jeweling,” the judges 
decided, “is merely for ornament. Facio's is for utility.” 


Even today, few watch owners realize the sole pur- 
pose of jewels—to give the pivots a bearing so hard, so 
smooth that they will run for generations without per- 
ceptible friction or wear. 


These tiny rubies, sapphires and diamonds, so incon- 
spicuous in their setting, are one more reason for the 
lifetime precision of those modern “jewels” — 


| Lord Olgin 


Prize Contest Announcement 


go there to continue their speculations. 

Filling out an order blank, Warren 
handed it to Oakley with instructions to 
go and make the play. When Oakley re- 
turned, his face was beaming. 

“T have great news for you,” he said. 
“I have done something you will be thank- 
ful for as long as you live.” 

Then he told how he had staked all of 
their joint winnings on one play, and they 
would all be rich. Warren jumped to his 
feet and rushed into the schanpe, return- 
ing in a moment shouting, “My God! We 
have lost everything! We are cleaned 
out!” Then he turned upon Oakley like 
an enraged bull and fell to cursing and 
menacing him until Oakley—consummate 
actor that he was—collapsed, semi-con- 
scious, in his chair. He appeared to Beasley 
to have suffered a dangerous heart attack. 

Warren finally softened a bit, and whis- 
pered to Beasley, ‘‘He is a bonehead, 
damn him! But I guess I'd better let up 
on him. He might die." He then gave his 
attention to reassuring Beasley, declaring 
that when they reached San Antonio they 
could make the money back in a week. 


BY. THIS time, Oakley began to show 
signs of returning vitality. In tones of 
deep chagrin, he declared that he could 
lose his own money without whimpering, 
but it hurt to feel that any friend should 
suffer by his mistake. He would go at 
once to Seattle where he would sell his 
home and some paintings and a mortgage 
and give the entire proceeds to Beasley. 

The mock tragedy was continued to the 
point where Beasley felt an actual sym- 
pathy for the infamous Oakley. As for 
Warren, when he finally cooled down, his 
magnanimity exceeded all bounds. He 
bought a railroad ticket to Seattle for the 
foolish Oakley, bought another to San 
Antonio for the luckless Beasley, and, out 
of the goodness of his heart, loaned the 
latter $300 for expenses. He said it was 
part of his salary, just received. 

Beasley, you may be sure, was the ob- 
ject of constant attention until the San 
Antonio train pulled out, with him on 
board, that afternoon. He traveled alone, 
for at the last moment it appeared that 
Warren could not gsm ora him. Busi- 
ness required that he take some matters 
up with his auditor; but he assured Beas- 
ley he would follow him on the next train. 

Shortly after Beasley's arrival in San 
Antonio, he received a telegram, purport- 
ing to come from Warren at Chicago, ex- 


pressing regret that his auditor had in- 
sisted on his going to New York. But he 
would be in San Antonio just as soon as 
business permitted and Beasley was to 
wait for him there. "This message was 
soon followed by a wire purporting to 
come from Oakley at Seattle, informing 
Beasley that he, Oakley, had heard from 
Warren about his change of plans and 
saying that he was regaining his health 
and meeting with success in raising funds. 
He promised he would shortly join Beas- 
ley in San Antonio. These fake telegrams 
were handled, of course, through confed- 
erates. In fact, while Beasley waited im- 
patiently in San Antonio, the thieves were 
in Los Angeles dividing his money. 


ONE of the most critical danger points in 
all this infamy is the work of drawing 
the actual cash upon the endorsed paper. 
No 'responsible bank would be likely to 
make an immediate payment of the entire 
amount of cash, even upon a cashier's 
draft, without investigation of the individ- 
ual presenting the paper. So the cash 
must be drawn with caution. 

Warren laid the foundation, when he 
opened an account, as far back as Decem- 
ber 2d, with a leading bank in Los Angeles, 
under the name of Martin T. Wilkes with 
a deposit of $1,000 in cash. On December 
15th, he deposited two checks, one for 
$2,103.95 and the other for $2,398.80. 
These amounts were checked out from 
time to time to give an impression of or- 
dinary business transactions. On Decem- 
ber 22d, the account was practically 
depleted. On that date, the cashier’s check 
for $50,000, endorsed by Beasley, was de- 
posited. The books of the bank show that 
the following amounts were withdrawn: 


December 22d........... $12,000.00 
December 22d. .......... 10,000.00 
December 23d........... 8,000.00 
December 23d........... 10,000.00 
December 24th.......... 6,000.00 
December 24th. .......... 4,000.00 


This left a balance of $7.75, which still 
remains in the hands of the bank, and will 
probably continue to remain there for all 
time. Warren will never call for it. 

Beasley, in far-off San Antonio, finally 
awakened to the fact that he had been 
buncoed, and hastened to Los Angeles to 
tell his story to the authorities. Warren, 
Oakley, and Talbert were indicted by the 
Grand Jury of the County of Los Angeles. 

As I write this, Oakley and Talbert are 
still at large, but Warren has been arrested. 


The Worst Investment I Ever Knew Anybody to Make 


Prize Contest Announcement 


THE above article are recorded the 
I of a man who let himself be 
trimmed out of a lot of money. Now, we 
want you to tell us what you know about the 
way folks lose their money. If you are one of 
the few who never lost any money, you can 
give the experiences of someone you know. 
We received: a letter the other day from a 
minent business man out West. He said, 
* You'll be doing a great service to all of us by 
giving the experiences of folks who've lost 
their savings. There are so many ways of 
losing them—by falling a prey to sharpers, 
by poor investments, unwise purchase of real 
estate, signing a friend's note, and other 
ways too numerous to mention." 


Be frank. Make your story brief—to the 
point. Remember that what you write may 
save some other fellow from suffering a loss. 

For the best letter of not more than 400 
words we offer these prizes: $90, first prize; 
$10, second prize; $5, third prize. Competi- 
tion closes April 20th. Winning letters will 
appear in the July number. 

Address Contest Editor, The American 
Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be 
returned; so make a copy of your contest 
letter if you want to preserve it. Manuscripts 
and inquiries not connected with the contest 
must be sent under separate cover to the Editor 
of The American Magazine. 
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One Girl 


and a Rotospeed 
will do the work 
of 50 Typists 


75 good, clean, sharp form letters a min- 
ute. This is what can be donein your own 
office by any stenographer or office boy. 


Exact Form Letters—20c 
Per Thousand 


Better form letters than you ever thought pos- 
sible—letters with the clean-cut appearance of 
neatly typed originals that exactly duplicate the 
typewriter type, can be printed at the rate of 
75 per minute on the Rotospeed. 


No Type, Trouble nor Muss 


The Rotospeed stencil is prepared quickly and 
easily. No type to set. Typewrite your letters 
on a sheet of stencil paper. Attach the stencil 
paper to the Rotospeed and turn the handle. 
That’s all. A child can do it. The Rotospeed 
has a semi-automatic feed—self-adjusting im- 
pression roll, an unlimited head-spacing device 
and improved receiving tray—all these exclusive 
advantages—yet, it’s the simplest stencil dupli- 
cator in the world. 


Ruled Forms Easily Printed 


Ruled forms of all sizes from 3 x 5 inch cards 
to 8% x 16 inch sheets are printed on the 
Rotospeed just as easily as form letters and 
at a cost of a few cents per thousand. 


Illustrations and Signatures 
Quickly Reproduced 


Sketches can be copied or traced on the stencil 
paper and the signature written so that a com- 
pletely typewritten, illustrated and signed letter 
will be printed at one operation. 


Only One Model — 
Price $43.50 Complete 


This machine does everything that a stencil 
duplicator can do. There are no accessories or 
higher priced models. The price includes full 
equipment and sufficient supplies for printing 
twenty-four different jobs. The saving on this 
much work will pay the entire cost of the 
Rotospeed. 


Free Trial at Our Risk 


We offer to place the Rotospeed in your office 
on trial. We do not employ salesmen. The 
machine must sell itself. Write for our 
proposition and the Rotospeed booklet. 
Let us show you how others in your line 


of business are increasing their profits 


and saving expense the Jeotcenesd The 

way. Just sign and mail thecoupon 

or pin it to your letterhead. Rotospeed 
Company 


502 East Third St. 
Dayton, Ohio 


The Rotospeed 
Company 


502 East 
Third St. 

Dayton 
Ohio 


Please send me booklet, 
details of your free trial 
offer and samples of work 
that apply to the lines 
checked below: 


DO Manufacturers 
O Retail Stores 
O Jobbers 

O Churches 

O Banks 

O Lodges 


[e  rCE C — 
Address... 
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Alabastine is the Lasting 


Sánitany and Econno 


Reflecting Cheer and Brightness 


Over American Homes 


RIGHT, fresh, cheerful walls, daintily tinted to 
match rugs and draperies and to harmonize with 
surroundings, characterize American homes, dec- 

orated with our nationally accepted wall coating— 


Artistic, sanitary, durable and 
economical, Alabastine is a per- 
manent cure for rooms that are 
dreary, dark or dingy. It is the 
one interior decorating material 
which makes the home owner 
independent of circumstances 
and surroundings. For with the 
use of Alabastine satisfactory 
results are so easily obtained 
that, if your decorator is busy, 
you can do the work yourself. 
Simply mix with pure cold 
water and apply with a suitable 


brush to.any interior surface 
—over plastered walls, wall 
board, paint, burlap, canvas, or 
even old wall paper where it is 
fast, has no raised figures and 
contains no aniline dyes. 


' Alabastine's pleasing resultsare 


secured only by using the gen- 
uine. Whether you employ a 
decorator or refinish your walls 
yourself, see that Alabastine is 
delivered in original packages 
always identified by the cross 
and circle printed in red. 


The Green Parrot 


(Continued from page 10) 


other end of the town, and, telling Gresham 


that he would be away an hour, left the 
office. 

After five minutes’ wait in the corridor 
he carefully came in again through the 
small room, and opened the door just in 
time to allow the boss’s secretary to see 
Gresham holding up against the window 
the outer sheet of Smallwood’s blotting 
pad. The capture was complete, and when 
the facts were laid before the boss, he 
acknowledged that Gresham had been in- 
forming him of small delinquencies on the 
part of Smallwood. “I’m very sorry,” 
said the boss. “I ought never to have 
listened to him. Henceforth I'll know 


| you’re a man to count on.” 


It was after this incident that parrot- 
worship affirmed itself. Owing to Small- 
wood's rise in life, he now lived in a pleas- 
ant bachelor's flat, and he planned for the 
parrot's comforts, due to all good things. 


| A new and larger cage was bought, fitted 


with interesting swings, bars and spiral 
staircases. If the parrot had not been 
wiser than hts master, he would probably 
have died of caviar and pineapple. But 
the parrot cared for none of these things. 
So Jim Smallwood, impressed by this 
massive indifference, left the parrot to its 
hilosophical meditations, and devoted 
Tarteelf to his career. At twenty-nine he 
was no longer the seedy clerk without 
prospects, but the department manager 
who might ultimately aspire to partner- 
ship. As time paned, he began to forget 
the interventions of the parrot. This was, 
in a way, the parrot’s own fault, for it had 
failed to keep up by conversation the 
effect he had originally made. Jim Small- 
wood, though he looked after him, re- 
spected him less; now he addressed him 
as “Cocky,” which he had given up after 
the parrot’s second performance. Once, 
he even hung his hat on the cage, but the 
parrot did not condescend to peck at it. 


Se SMALLWOOD was not ready for the 
third incident, which happened one 
morning, while he was eating a greatly 
improved breakfast brought up from the 
restaurant below. Ashe shook the pepper, 
rosily meditating on his chances of winning 
thecupin the Metropolitan Tennis Tourna- 
ment, in a still nasal but possibly contrite 
tone, the parrot said, “Colton is dead." 
Jim Smallwood dropped the pepper shaker 
on the eggs and bacon. It was Jong 
since the parrot had said anything, and 
this piece of information did not strike 
him as new. He occupied himself only 
in wondering what the parrot meant. An 
idea invaded him: 

“I say, Cocky,” he remarked, “you 


Write for Free Interchangeable Color Chart 


In the interest of better decorating and a more beautiful 
home, all you have to do is address “Art Department” 
—Alabastine Company. Individual advice will be given 
free where there is any special problem in decorating. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


147 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


aren’t lucid this morning. What’s it got 
to do with me if young Colton did get 
killed in a motor accident a week ago? 
How do you know, anyway? Been read- 
ing the hatched, matched, and dispatched, 
ch, old bird?” Noreply. “No,” he went 
on; “I don't expect you'll explain. You're 
a taciturn sort of fowl, aren't you? Only 

. what do you mean?" 

It was only later in the day that it oc- 
curred to Smallwood to look up in a 
reference book the composition of Colton's 
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NEEDED TO APPLY 


MIX IN ONE 
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COLD WATER 


Your local dealer is entitled to your trade 
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Chart of Recommendations 
for AUTOMOBILES 


(Abbreviated Edition) 


Mobiloils 


A grade for cach type of motor 


How to Read the Chart 


i bg Correct Grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for en- 
gine lubrication are specified in ti hart below 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil s 
R means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
E means Gargoyle Mobiloil * 


'E” 


Women Drivers 


Do they realize the relation of Engine Lubrication 
to both Petty and Serious Driving Problems? 


MONG the driving prob- 


Frequent gear shifting 


some job for a woman. Fre- 


specified. 


perienced. 


send for booklet, * 


tM S 


Are means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
These recommendations cover all models of both 
passenger and eommerelal vehicles unless otherwise 


Where different grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils are 
recommended for summer and winter use, the winter 
recommendation should be followed 
period when freezing 


during the entire 


temperatures may be ex- 


and constitut 


"hart, c 


dealer’ 
which lista 


This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil Company's 
Board of Automotive Engineers, 
scieritific guide to Correct Automobile Lubricat 

If your car is not listed in this partial 
the Chart of Recommendations at yor 
"Correet. Lubrication,'* 
the Correct Grades for all cars. 


ult 
s, or 


NAMES OF 


AUTOMOB AND 


BILES AND i 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


Aca 


"TS 
All Orther Meshels 


Vus 
Apperson (O8 cyfinder 
" Alt Onher Models 
Arresbury (Medel 8b 

All Other Models 
Autocar (2 cylinder! 
Bek 
Briscoe (4 cylinder 


(F. B. and I ma) 
^ — All Other Models 


and 
Columba (Detroit 


hich bother yen ee ent fouli spark ua dene (D re Ae fare [Are e [An e 
lems whic With incorrect lubrication the Went fouling of spark plugs is BE and 354 d Aland A x | alan] A laced J.A 
women, perhaps the . Gh ebay usually due to incorrect lubri- : i ALAJA | 
: engine overheats. The valves dedi sca M Odes Made are fre fae re te fu EL 
most important are these: 1— become sticky. The spark cation. With the correct grade ms A fare | A e | A Pm | e s [A Ar 
Engine is difficult to start. 1... This of Gargoyle Mobiloils women Federal (Model £2) 


2—Gears have to be shifted on 


plugs foul. results in 
irregular. action of the engine, 


drivers will experience a free- 


* . ~ H . . A A 
ill rafic. 3—Engine dii o le. Cosa S Uo 
hills and in t 3 g lessening lie DOWEL. Aaa te dom from this kind of trouble amemBaraerein (Sten) o| A | A | A Ware] A lane] A mb 
missing because of fouled spark | : : : : Grim nie AA n | A | A n | A Ars 
ew sult the engine loses its flexi- Other operating troubles fre- torn aeos Bedae foc jx ha ue 
pnus. bility to a marked degree. Hills quently encountered are — epe ese APATA PATA PAT AAI AK 
" . m . . olmes A | | 
formerly taken on high gear water boiling in the radiator, Hao Sap i aa |^ : 
Engine difficult to start must now be traveled in lower due to overheating of the en- A A 


Women drivers use cars largely 
for short trips. Often the car 
stands idle outside for several 
hours. While standing it cools 
off. Starting a-cold engine is 


gear. Lower g gear has to be used 
too much in traffic. Trouble 
of this kind is directly trace- 
able to incorrect lubrication, 
and can be avoided when the 


gine; excessive smoking at the 
exhaust; and other annoyances, 
all of which are usually trace- 
able to faulty lubrication 


~ Al Other Models 
Koehler (Model M) 
All Orher Models 


| dificul l motorist follows the Chart on Me. se lane [Ane las 
always more imcult than the right. F ONE THING you may be sure. Men MIA Pd Re 
starting a warm one. But this If you use the grade of Gargoyle Mitchell i cylinder) dires 


difficulty of starting is in- 
creased by a low quality. of 
wrong-bodied oil which throws 
an additional strain on the 
batteries. 


The correct grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloils often sur- 
prises motorists by the easier 
starting which results. “This is 
because the oil is both of the 
highest quality and of a scien- 
tiheally correct body. If the 
Chart specifies a different grade 
of oil for your car in winter, be 
sure to use this grade. 


Spark plugs foul 


Engine missing is quite often 
caused by a fouled spark plug. 
Removing and cleaning a spark 
plug is simple enough to a 
man, but it is a nasty, trouble- 


Mobjloils specified in the Chart, you 
are getting maximum freedom from 
tlie troubles discussed here. This is 
a recognized fact in scientific circles 
and among the more experienced 
automobile manufacturers, dealers 
and motorists the world over. 


If your car is not listed on the 
partial Chart to the right send for 
our booklet, **Correct Automobile 
Lubrication," which contains the 
complete Chart. Or consult the 
complete Chart at your dealer's. 
Be careful to notice what grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloils is specified for 
winter use in your car. In writing, 
please address our nearest branch. 


Mobiloils 


$ cylinder) 


An Ocber Modele 
Service (0120-1 30-1401 20-20) 
^ All Order Models. 


Velie (Model 94) 


(3 ton 


* Cond ( fon ron A Ae | 
A grade for each type of motor Ll eie trod n 


was M Orher Medal Arc e | Ax fx 
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VACUUM OIL COMPAN 


Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Specialists inthe manufacture of high-grade > 


lubricants for every class of machinery. 
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$250-90 
Prize 
Contest 


This picture is an adver- 
tising illustration. It is 
similar to the pictures that 
have been used in like 
advertisements during the 
past year. Do you know 
what well-known product 
it advertises? If you do, 
you may win $250.00. 


, Read the Conditions Below 


To complete this advertisement we need a dialogue or mono- 
logue of not over 35 words which will represent the conversation 
of the characters in the picture and-will bring out some desirable 
feature of the product advertised. 


What are the people in this picture saying? For the most 
apt and most cleverly worded dialogue or monologue that com- 
pletes this advertisement and that is submitted to us by May 15, 
1921, we will pay $250. 


Any one may enter this contest except professional adver- 
tising writers. Should the winning advertisement be submitted 
in identical wording by more than one person, each will be paid 
$250. The prize-winning answer together with the name and 
address of the winner will appear in the September issue of this 
magazine. However, a check will be mailed to the winner as 
soon as the contest can be decided. 


CONTEST EDITOR, 16th Floor, 150 Madison Ave., New York 
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firm. It comprised only old Colton, who, 
according to * Who's Who,” was sixty-six, 
and the dead Geoffrey Colton. 

“Oh,” said Smallwood, after a while, 
“why didn’t I think of that?” 

He ought to have thought of it, for the 
firm he was employed in was in the same 
line as Colton. Smallwood picked up his 
hat and went to see old Colton. Within a 
month, Jim Smallwood was manager of 
Coltons’. Within a year, he was made a 
director, with a small capital interest. 

Far away now were the days of cheap 
striped ties and of unmanicured hands. 
Now, Mr. Smallwood, whom none called 
p except the better-established mem- 

ers of his club, was seen always in the 
most costly serge; he wore lawn shirts, a 
gold signet ring; he played golf on the 
same course às millionaires; when he en- 
tertained at an hotel, he ordered first and 
asked the pricelater. Within afew years, 
when pa Smallwood was thirty-three, 
when the death of old Colton had resulted 
in a reconstruction of the firm, the young 
man became president of the corporation. 

The parrot, in those days, did not speak 
very often, nor was it very useful, except 
that once it said: “Ten-twenty-two,” 
which reminded Smallwood that he had 
to catch a train. 

It is true that at that time Smallwood 
had another preoccupation, namely, Lucy 
Delamere, the twenty - one - year - old 
daughter of Delamere, the millionaire, 
beside which even Coltons’ seemed un- 
impressive. Mr. Delamere let the young 
man come to the house, and did not 
trouble about him; but within a few weeks, 
Lucy, who had hair like autumn leaf and 
eyes like aquamarines, began to show by 
sidelong glances and rare, swift blushes 
that she responded to Smallwood’s in- 
terest. He understood; he did not need 
the parrot to inform him now, for no dis- 
advantage arrested Smallwood’s progress. 
He was young, trim, rich, and had ac- 
quired a certain social ease. At dances, 
picnics, games, the relationship knit itself 
closer and closer, and when at last he ob- 
tained from Lucy a private interview, his 
victory was assured. She said “Yes;” 
and three months later they were married. 


ĄAFEW days after his return from the 
honeymoon, as Smallwood came back 
to his bedroom from the dressing-room, 
bathed, shaved, and pleasant, his wife, 
who lazily lay in bed, sipping chocolate, 
put down the morning paper and said, 
‘I say, Jim. Are you really going to call 
in the Sedbergh loan?” 

Smallwood wheeled from the mirror. 
“How? ... What?” he cried. "Who told 
you that? Of course, I've got to do it; 
Sedberghs' are old business friends; but I 
happen to know they're rocky, and we 
must get our loan in as soon as we can. 
But I only decided that last night. So 
perhaps you'll explain... ." 

“Of course I'll explain, Jim. You've 
done nothing but talk about the Sedbergh 
loan during the night." 

* Do you mean to say that I talk in my 
sleep?" 

“Yes, Jim. Lots of people do it. But 
you're clear. Hilda used to do it when we 
were small, but I couldn't make her out." 

“What sort of things do I say?" 

“Oh, just like that. You say a thing 
again, and again, and again, until it gets 
stuck in my head. And you go over a lot 


If the Monroe enables such con- 
cerns as Bethlehem Steel, Standard 
Oil, Santa Fe, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, John Wanamaker and thou- 
sands of others, large and small, to 
record notable savings in time and 
money in the handling of their figure- 
work, it is natural to believe the 
Monroe will help you, too. 


The Monroe's two-way crank 
operation is one of the chief reasons 
for its greater speed and efficiency. 
This Monroe crank simplifies figur- 
ing and makes unnecessary the use 
of complements and reciprocals. 

Writes the Elliott Fisher Company, 


ORE Figure-Work 


—in Less Time 


—at Lower Cost 


That is why no trained operators 
are needed with the Monroe. 

This Monroe crank speeds up 
figuring. Forward to multiply or 
add; backward to divide or sub- 
tract. That means swifter action 
from problem to answer. 

With the Monroe, you see as you 
go that your answers are correct, 
All factors of every problem are in 
plain sight in the Monroe dials and 
on the Monroe keyboard, as visible 
proof of correctness. That means 
no re-checking. No re-checking 
means time saved and undeniable 
accuracy the first time. 


well known manufacturers of bookkeeping 


machines :—“The ‘forward and backward’ mechanism (of the Monroe) is a valu- 
able time-saver, especially in figuring our factory costs which involve exten- 
sive multiplication and division, A few turns forward for addition and multipli- 
cation, and a backward turn or two for division and subtraction, are all that is 


necessary." 


This coupon is for your convenience. It will be referred to the office nearest you—and 
there are over 100 offices rendering Monroe service in the United States and Canada. 


Makes All 
Fi iguring 
as Easy a 
Turning t 
Crank. 

u— 


Without obligat 


Firm Name 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New York 


ion (check items desired): | 


[ ] Arrange for a demonstration in our officeon our own work. 
[ ] Send usa copy of Monroe “Book of Facts." I 


My Name 


a 


Address ee 
A-3-21 i 
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This file cannot 


open accidentally 


CROSS SECTION 
of the wall of a "Y 
and E" Fire- Wall Fil- 
ing Cabinet. Note the 
Asbestos “Curtain” 
between the two 
steel walls. 


Other **Y and E” 
Products 


“Y and E" Filing Sys- 
tems of every sort, in- 
cluding the famous “Y 
and E" Direct Name 
Filing System which 
finds or files in less than 
ten seconds. 


“Y and E” Filing Cabinets 
“Y and E” Efficiency 


-“Yand E" Record Safes 


“Y and E” Steel Shelving 
“Y and E” Filing Supplies 


FIRE 


ID you ever see anofficeright after 
a fire? Charred papers every- 
where—desks charred—files overturned 


and contents scattered and burned to a 
crisp. 

* * $ 
Now-a-days wise firms are installing “Y and E” 
Fire-Wall Filing Cabinets, the only cabinet 
with steel-plus-asbestos protection. 


You can't open the drawer of this file acci- 
dently. Tilt it up—let it fall—the drawers are 
held tight shut by an automatic safety latch. 


To open a drawer simply press the little knob 
above the handle. 


Give your valuable papers this extra protection. 


Ask for a copy of our new book, ‘‘Steel-Plus- 
Asbestos for Better Protection” at the “Y and 
E” branch office or agency in your city or 
write direct to 


YAWMAN aw FRBE MFG..(0. 


Filing System Service, Equipment and Supplies 
388 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Branches, Agents or Dealers in all principal cities. 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


Y 


EL" WALL 


FILING CABINETS 


steel plus asbestos 


of your past life. Don’t be nervous. 
Nothing serious has come out yet.” 

The blue eyes were very soft as she 
chaffed him. “Last week you were talking 
about your old days in other offices. The 
first thing you said was, “Try old Bar- 
ham." Later on you said, “Gresham is a 
traitor.” Then—" 

“The parrot! . . . The parrot!" 

“What do you mean, Jim?” asked his 
wife. 

“The parrot! The parrot!” 

Pid she cried, sitting up and throw- 
ing back her massed russet hair. ‘‘ What's 
the matter with you? I'm frightened." 

“The parrot," murmured Jim, and sat 
down. ‘Then he told her the story. 

“The rogue!” said Smallwood, opening 
the bedroom door. In the sitting-room 
they could see the green parrot in its cage, 
meditating profoundly on nothing at all. 
“So it was you,” said Smallwood, “who 
heard me ruminating during my sleep my 
very best ideas. Those ideas that one 
thinks of only unconsciously! And I 
thought he was bewitched. Well, he’s 
been a great nuisance, Lucy; I think we'd 
better have his neck wrung.” 

She seized his hand: “Oh, no, Jim, 
don't do that. After all, if it hadn't been 
for him, if he hadn't repeated your dreams 
you wouldn't have got on, you wouldn't 
have got... me. If you still thank him 
for that—" 

When he released her from his arms, 
Smallwood was meditative. “I say," he 
remarked, "it's all very well; but it 
seems to me that I may go on having my 
best ideas when I'm asleep. Perhaps we'd 
better have him back in the bedroom." 


Oh, Yes! We Will 
Visit New York—But 
We'll Pin a Return 
Ticket Inside 
Our Vest 


(Continued from page 15) 


for luncheon invitations, they continue to 
be grateful that they are not back in 
Grand Rapids. 

You say that all these sarcastic observa- 
tions do not concern the real New York— 
the great body of executives, and heavy- 
weight financiers, and keen professional 
men and clever, public-spirited women 
who give the metropolis its real fiber. 
Quite true. The real New York is awon- 
der. The men and women who really 
direct the mainspring influences of New 
York are well-dressed, well-mannered, 
well-posed, and acquainted with the rules 
for good living. 

Many of them are self-centered, except 
when a great upheaval, such as the recent 
war, gets them out of their narrow orbits. 
Most of them are inexcusably ignorant 
regarding their own: country. They 
share, with the polite riffraff and the un- 
counted thousands of city yaps, a serene 
belief that Providence has been kind to 
them in permitting them to live in New 
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When Johnny Fell in— 


The water wasn’t deep, but it was cold and wet. 


Father and mother rushed him into the living room where a log fire blazed. 
They threw his sopping clothes any old way—tossed his shirt on the library table 
—his dripping overcoat and underclothes across the mahogany chair. 


The only thing they cared about was Johnny. And the only thing they needed 
to care about was Johnny, for the furniture and floor were varnished with Valspar 
—and Johnny wasn’t. 


Use Valspar on floors, furniture, woodwork or linoleam—on anything that 
needs varnishing. For Valspar is not only durable and easy to apply, but weather- 
proof and waterproof. It can be washed freely with soap and water. 


Anything that needs varnishing needs Valsparring. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & Co., Pacific Coast 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 


VALENTINE'S po N OT SPECIAL OFFER 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


The famous Volspar Dealer's Nate. — 
boiling - water test merican 3-21 


à " For your dealer's name and 15c in stamps, 
A a| we will send you a 30c sample can of 
| i£ ] Valspar—enough to finish a small table or 
= f chair. Fill out the coupon. 
2 Ls Nout Name a aesecastetacike c itiiekci eie 


Your Address. as iene 
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The 
“Why” of Things 


‘Tue river pon was long supposed to have miraculous 
properties which gave to Sheffield steel its famous proper- 
ties. Barrels of Don water were even imported by credu- 
lous steel makers of America. Scientific research stepped 
in and showed how steel as good as that of Sheffield can 
be made anywhere without Don Water. 


Research finds out the “why” of things and the “how” 
of processes. 


Research has made the electric incandescent lamp what 
itis. At Schenectady, New York, the General Electric 
Company has long maintained Research Laboratories in 
which the “why” and the “how” of artificial lighting 
are studied. 

Why do lamp bulbs blacken? Why does a filament 
break after a time? Why is tungsten different from other 
metals? How can it be drawn into a thin wire and made 
into a filament for a lamp? Hundreds of such questions 
suggest themselves. Only by scientific research can they 
be answered. 


Not plausible theories are wanted— but facts. Years are 
spent in obtaining the facts. That is how the drawn-wire 
tungsten filament lamp and the gas-filled tungsten lamp 
were developed in the Research Laboratories at Schenec- 
tady. Once a question is answered and a fact established, 
it follows that incandescent lighting or the method of 
making a lamp is improved. 

This constant improvement of the incandescent lamp 
through research is the very essence of MAZDA Service. 
Without research there could be no MAZDA Service. 

Itis the function of MAZDA Service to supply a channel 
of communication between the Research Laboratories at 
Schenectady and manufacturers who have the right to mark 
their lamps MAZDA.  Through.MAZDA Service the 
makers of MAZDA lamps learn of the discoveries made 
in the Research Laboratories and in other institutions, and 
through MAZDA Service, the Research Laboratories learn 
of the problems which baffle lamp makers and which the 
laboratories alone can solve. 

The word MAZDA is a Research Service Mark. It sym- 
bolizes all the knowledge gained in the Research Labora- 
tories, all the experience acquired by lamp manufacturers. 


MAZDA 


THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1900 
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York. Newspapers and magazines and 
plays have fed them the same insidious 
propaganda that lures the village slicker 
who thinks he is a “twelve-o’clock feller in 
a nine-o'clock town." : 

If a man goes to New York because he 
can make more money there than any- 
where else, that fixes his alibi, but does 
not touch upon the real merits of the case. 

If he says that the food and drink are 
better in New York than can be found 
anywhere else in the Western World (and 
most of the glaring virtues claimed for 
New York have been suspiciously identi- 
fied with the digestive tract), the indig- 
nant denials will come not only from Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Baltimore, but there 
will be shrieks of protest from New Or- 
leans and San Francisco, and even Chicago 
may refuse to remain silent. 


THE truth is, there has been a standardi- 
zation of first-class hotels and restau- 
rants throughout the world. Catering is no 
longer a Masonic secret. There are com- 

etent managers and trained chefs and 
luxorious suites in dozens of growing 
cities which the stay-at-home New Yorker 
still classifies as frontier towns with dance 
halls and shooting affrays. 

Furthermore, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has been a great leveler. Even while 
the chief asset of Gomorrah is disappear- 
ing, the true champion of New York boasts 
that those who are known to Henri, the 
head waiter, can “get it” in a tea cup for 
$1.50. And after you have enveloped it, 
you hold on to the table and wonder 
whether you will try another dance or 
take a little ride in a white ambulance. 

The only man who has a right to discuss 
comparative values these days is the man 
who has traveled with an open mind. 

Most New Yorkers travel in the wrong 
direction. And in making up their esti- 


mates they too often overlook the fact | 


that inland America is now fairly crowded 
with people who know their New York 
and iho London and Paris and Rome. 

Furthermore, the New Yorkers who 
have unlimited money and leisure spend 
at least eighty per cent of their time at 
country places, down in Florida, or over 
on the Riviera. These trunk-dwellers use 
New York principally to go to once in a 
while and to refer to all of the time. 

Having delivered these spiteful slams 
and side swipes, let us revert to the original 
proposition: New York City is immense, 
in the full significance of the word—our 
prize exhibit in the way of cities and the 
logical destination of every tall-grasser 
who has a bank roll and an aching desire 
to throw it at something. 
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OW made in “Cord” as well as 
“Fabric”, add to your mileage 
expectations an absolute protection 


against punctures and blow-outs. 


They are welcome confirmation of 
every motorist’s belief that a puncture- 
proof pneumatic tire actually can be 


made. 


Added to the mileage satisfaction 
guarantee carried by all Lee tires, is 
our unqualified warranty against punc- 
ture. s 

Any Lee dealer—and there are Lee 


We who live out where the plaster is LEE tires representatives everywhere—will fit your 
green on the walls and the original settler » 
is still talking politics, derive a very senti- smile car with the Lee Tires best calculated 
mental satisfaction from rambling into the at miles 


corners of New York which are redolent 
of history. Even the comparatively mod- 
ern structures are Parthenons to us. We 
do not require a Fraunces Tavern or the 
house in which Aaron Burr courted one of 
his many widows. City Hall means more 
to us than it does to Tammany. 

The cottage in which Poe lived, and 


to give you greatest satisfaction. 


Look for the “Lee” name in your telephone book 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices — 245 West 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES CONSHOHOCKEN PA. 


Gramercy Park, and the beautiful old 

revoort House, where Jenny Lind came 
out and sang for the college students, are 
shrines to the boobs, even if they are only 
street numbers to the people who ride by 
reading their newspapers. 
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Makes old cars new 
10 durable colors 


“A quart size cana Wak man 
That's all," says Winthrop Wise. 
- “The old car glows in bright new clothes 
Its worth increased by KYANIZE." 


lame 


MOTOR CAR 
ENAMEL 


Aaas value-tojyour car 


«a beautiful weatherand waterproof coating ~ 


For an afternoon of real accom- 
plishment, take a good brush 
and a can of Kyanize Motor Car 
Enamels. Off with the lid and 


give the old car a new dress. 


The surface thoroughly cleaned, 
apply this smooth-flowing, 
creamy enamel just as it comes 
from the can. 


Ten striking colors, ready to 
apply, each producing a sturdy 
weatherproof lustre that will 
not crack, chip or peel off. 


No laps, ridges or brush marks. 
In forty-eight hours your car is 
ready for the road. 


Our booklet “How to Paint Your 
Automobile” with complete instruc- 
tions will be sent free on request. 
With it we'll send you the name 
of the nearest Kyanize dealer. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


29 Everett Station 49 Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


furniture and woodwork 
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Above all else, possibly we remember 
New York as an embarrassment of riches. 

One can dine in but one restaurant in 
one evening, but isn't it wonderful to have 
your choice of a hundred places, ranging 
from a Cascade Room to a Ravioli haunt? 

And the theatres! There are several 
hundred show-shops, each with coaxing 
lights in front of it, and at‘ least a dozen 
of the new things have been especially 


' recommended. Ziegfelds to right of us, 


Dillinghams to left of us, and a lot of 
Barrymores in between. 

Because a town is big and alluring is no 
reason why it should be regarded as the 
best sort of home. 

The spirit of neighborliness seems frozen 
out of the air in New York City. The 
stranger doesn’t feel that he is getting 
any friendly glances. He wonders what 
would happen to him if he should drop 
dead. Probably the people would step 
over him and grumble a little at the ob- 
struction. 

New York is full of underlings who are 
frightened to death if you step up and 
address them as human beings. They 
have been dehumanized and put into the 
white-rabbit division under slow pressure 
from imported customs, enobbush prac- 


| tices and false systems of classification. 


In New York, more than in any other 
large city in the world, wealth is over- 
manicured and perfumed and too freely 
decked with gauds. It is more Oriental 
than Yankee. 


ONCE more, no one denies the presence 
in New York of a substantial filling 
population which is representative of all 
the best qualities of the best American 
citizenhood. But the flash, vulgarity, self- 
advertising of new wealth are more in 
evidence than rugged New England traits. 

That is why it is such a relief to escape, 
after a week or ten days, and get out some- 
where and associate with trees. 

New York oppresses the visitor who has 
a real solicitude for his fellow man, be- 
cause of the evidences, that an over- 
whelming majority of the residents are not 
getting very much out of life. 

Some of us don't wish to settle down 
where we will be forever surrounded by 
packed-in men, women and children, who 
live like eight canaries in a cage. 

We can find no satisfaction in regarding 
a juvenile population compelled to use the 
streets as playgrounds. We would not be 
comfortable in such a mess of stunted and 
warped and disproportioned lives. 

The most ignorant and inert persons I 
have ever encountered in North America 
live in the congested districts of our large 
cities. There is less hopefulness per capita 
and more asphyxiated ambition. But I 
never found one of the aborted specimens 
who didn't pity me because I had to live 
in Indiana! : 

New York has an abiding fascination 
because the exhibits are varied and pic- 
turesque, but the big show is about one- 
half Bal Tabarin and the other half 
Chamber of Horrors. 

So, if several millions of us are willing 
to be regarded as eccentric in preferring 
the outer dimness to the inner circle of 
bright lights, go ahead and say what you 
please about us. 

We will come and visit you, no matter 
what you say, but the return ticket will 
always be pinned inside the vest. 
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Drawing after house at Cleveland, Ohio. Harry T, Jeffrey, Archited 


An Investment in Happiness 


— The Satisfadion of Home Ownership 


“The Story of Brick’ 
An artistic booklet with attrac- 
tive illustrations and useful infor- 
mation for all who intend to 
build. The Romance of Brick, 
Extravagance of Cheapness, 
Comparative Costs, How to Fi- 
nance the Pon of a Home, 
are a few of the subjects treated. 
Your copy is awaiting your re- 
quest. Send today. 


“The Home of Beauty" 


A book of fifty designs of attrac- 
tive small Face Brick houses, 
selected from four hundred 
drawings entered in a national 
architectural competition. The 
houses representa wide variety of 
architectural styles, with skillful 
handling of interior arrange- 
ments, Sent on receipt of fifty 
cents in stamps. 


— 


Do you want to compete forthe 
Face Brick and the full work- 
ing drawings for one of these 
ome of Beauty houses Com- 
petition to young married 
women. End for particulars. 
“The Home of uty” will 
be sent free to competitors. 


HE home feeling is an asset of the highest value, 

for it pays richly in a sense of self-respect, of 
more responsible citizenship, of moral poise as a 
member of the community, besides giving profound 
personal satisfaction and enriching the spiritual 
values that arise out of family ties and affections. 

Taken all in all, you can make no other invest- 
ment that is so rich in returns, both sentimental 
and practical, as in having your own home. And 
when you build, we believe we can give you 
ample reasons why a Face Brick house will give 
you, from every point of view—structural, artistic, 
economic, and we might add sentimental — more 
real satisfaction than any other kind. The matter 
is fully discussed in *The Story of Brick? 


American Face Brick Association 
1136 Westminster Building - Chicago, Illinois 
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year the Fidelity Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, now called the Morris Plan Bank 
of Norfolk, lent $45,400, in amounts 
averaging $140. At the end of the second 
year ıt had lent more than $130,000, set 
aside a surplus, and paid its first dividend 
of six per cent. Two years later its capital 
was doubled, and the new issue of stock 
was subscribed for immediately .without 
public offer at the rate of $150 a share. 

Morris never loses an opportunity of | | 
saying that some of the men first asso- 
ciated with him in Norfolk, and others | 
since associated with him, are really the | | 
founders of the Morris Plan and respon- | ~ 
sible for its great development. 

“Fergus Reid, Raymond Du Puy, Harry 
Campbell, J. H. Cofer and others, of Nor- 
folk; Charles H. Sabin, Coleman du Pont 
the late Willard Straight, John Markle, 
Herbert L. Satterlee, Henry R. Towne |: 
and Arthur Hagen, of New York—with- | - 
ait these men, nothing could have been |: 

one. i . 

In the development of his new system | : M St t l M 
Morris held fast to the belief that charac- | : Ore a C y ansions 
ter, plus earning power, was the best kind 
of security. There were certain practical 
details, however, that had to be put into 


In very truth, the tomb is a stately mansion, a dignified 


effect to meet existing conditions. One i lasting tribute to the souls of the departed. : 
of these was that the borrower must secure | | ; H 
two comakers on his note—friends who || Because the choice of a suitable family memorial is a 


would guarantee its payment. E : : a $^ 3 
The only requirement was that the two |. matter for consideration and careful decision, it is becoming 


comakers should be well acquainted with | : . : 
debenewec ‘They need havea Sram |] efe and more an established custom for men of affairs to 
cial resources, but must have character and i effect this decision within their own lifetimes; to “build more 


steady earning power. H E Euh a x 
The ED pic ABERAT ERR | stately mansions” of their own selection. 


time and expense in sifting evidence bear- x 3 
ing on a man's character. Technically, | | That the decision so often rests upon a memorial shaped 
the comakers were to be held responsible || in Rock of Ages Granite is wholly natural. For this imper- 


for the payment of the loan if the borrower | : : à : , XE Md 
failed. As a practical student of banking, ||  ishable gray granite, polished into significant forms, is indeed 


however, Morris realized that his whole | : : 5 
item konid. be-sejcted uf ie even be. |] the most fitting as well as the finest of American Monument 
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came necessary to ask more thdn two per i materials. 
cent of the comakers to meet the pay- |: 3 d . 
ments. Incidentally, the number actually | : Interesting indeed to those who seek information 
called on has been almost negligible. j is our descriptive booklet “The Rock of Ages,” 
YEAR after the Norfolk bank was which we send gratis on request. It shows 
opened Morris decided that it was time | _ the care that makes possible the certificate 
to wi a his p porters Ug pour- | of Guarantee furnished by your local memorial 
ing in from all parts of the country, some | | : 
requesting information, others pleading || dealer with every Rock of Ages Monument. 
for the establishment of similar banks. So, | : 
presently, Morris mse 3 vaa to Atlanta |: B M i 
to see if there was a field there. i W H 
“Whom shall I see here?? Morris asked E OUT ELL, ILNE C& VARNUM Co. i 
his old friend, Hollins N. Randolph. H MONTPELIER, VERMONT i 
*W. Woods White,” was the reply. |: 
“White has been fighting loan sharks, | © 
tooth and nail, for the last twenty years. | | QUARRIERS OF QUARRIED AT 
They have a strangle hold on Atlanta’s | : ROCK OF AGES BARRE, VT : 
working people. He will welcome you | : GRANITE eda | 
with open arms." i : 
dofad ked with | : THE GRANITE CENTER i 
Near the end of a day so packed wit | REFER TO DEPT. À DURS ME | 


activity that he had not taken time for i 
lunch, Morris entered White's office and |: 
presented the plan under which the Nor- | 5... i ES 
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' folk institution was running. White leaned 
forward, gripping the arms of his chair, 
his face glowing with interest. At the end 
of the story the Atlanta man pushed back 
his chair, went to the door, turned the key 
in the lock, and came back to his desk. 

“God knows how many years I’ve been 

_ waiting for something like this," he said. 
“Tell it to me all over again!" 

It was nearly eight o'clock in the eve- 

; ning when Morris had once more told his 
tale and answered White's questions. He 
was faint from hunger. 

^. "| am going over to the hotel to eat,” 

he announced. 

“Wait a minute," said White; “I want 
to call up my home and say that I won't 
` bein for dinner. Then I will go with you." 

By the time they had finished with the 


‘| meal and the discussion it was ten-thirty 


o'clock. Morris was exhausted. 

"Let me go to your room with you," 
pleaded White. 

He waited until Morris was in bed and 
then pulled up a chair beside him. 

“I want to be sure that I understand 
every detail of this,” he said. “Tell it to 
me all over again.” 


QUT of this extraordinary conference 
was born the Atlanta Loan and Savings 
Company, which began business in June, 
1911, with a capital of $50,000, which was 
soon increased to $75,000. White was 
president of the company. During its first 
year the Atlanta bank made 1,155 loans, 
, amounting to $149,057. Practically with- 
out exception, these were used by bor- 
rowers to pay off loan sharks who had 
been charging interest ranging from five 
per cent to twenty-five per cent a month. 

Following the Atlanta success the new 
system was investigated by leading men of 
Baltimore, and in February, 1912, the 
Mutual Loan Company, called now the 
Morris Plan Company of Baltimore, was 
organized. The next cities to fall in line 
were Washington, D. C. Richmond, 
Virginia, and St. Louis, Missouri. 

Early in the development, Morris gave 
up his law practice. Presently the system 
grew too big for effective coórdination. 
This resulted in the formation of the In- 
dustrial Finance Corporation, which was 
| established in 1914 with an authorized 
i capital of $7,000,000. Among the scores 

of prominent men who joined hands with 
Morris were T. Coleman du Pont, now 
president of the Industrial Finance Cor- 
oration; Charles H. Sabin, the present 
head of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
_ New York, and John Markle, the most im- 
portant independent anthracite coal oper- 
ator in America. This corporation is to- 
day the largest stockholder in the various 
banks, which are, however, largely di- 
rected by the citizens of the communities 
in which they are located. The total re- 
sources of the combined institutions have 
grown in ten years from $20,0co to ap- 
proximately $55,000,000. 

Nearly five years from the day the Nor- 
: folk institution opened its doors, the Mor- 
ris Plan banks—as they were now called— 
invaded New York City. Early in 1914, 
when Morris was planning to break into 
the metropolitan field, the financial sys- 
tem of the country had been somewhat 
shaken by the money trust investigations 
|; of the Pujo Congressional Committee. 
| Just as the New Fork plans were com- 

pleted, some of the financiers who were 


backing Morris decided it would be wiser 
first to have a legislative change in the 
banking laws of the state. Already the 
money lenders were preparing a formidable 
attack. Morris was told of the decision. 

“All right,” he said, “we'll do it.” 

“ But it cannot be done at this session," 
he was told. “The legislature will adjourn 
in ten days. You can’t push a measure 
like this through at the eleventh hour. It 
will have to stand until the next session.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Morris. 

The young leader’s first step was to win 
the approval of George Van Tuyl, state 
superintendent of banks. Then he headed 
for Albany, with letters to Ajfred E. Smith, 
governor from 1918 to 1920, who was then 
speaker of the Assembly, and Senator 

agner, leader of the Democratic major- 
ity in the upper legislative body. 

By the most energetic assistance of these 
men, Morris's vision became a law of 
New York State during the closing hours 
of that session. Thereupon, worn out by 
lack of food and slcep, Morris was taken to 
the hospital—where he went to bed for 
the first time in three days. 

On December 31st, 1914, the Morris 
Plan Company ef New York was opened 
on the sixth floor of 52 William Street, the 
location of the present offices of the In- 
dustrial Finance Corporation. 

Morris had been told that his plan 
would fail in a city of five millions, where 
people could easily drop from sight. 

Although the opening was unheralded 
and unadvertised, one hundred and eighty- 
three mage earners sifted into the offices 
the first day. A news notice the next day 
in an East Side paper brought an ava- 
lanche of small merchants, push-cart ped- 
dlers and fruit-stand venders, eager to 
borrow money for the purpose of extend- 
ing their business and buying produce for 
cash direct from the truck farmers. 

In order to obtain temporary peace, the 
bank employees handed out application 
blanks and told the prospective borrowers 
to come back the next week. Most of 
them came, bringing friends and relatives 
with them. Soon new quarters were ob- 
tained and branch banks opened. 


N THE five-year period ending on De- 
cember 31st, 1919, the Morris Plan Com- 
pany of New York loaned $20,484,446 to 
136,003 pgrsons. The loans in 1919 alone 
to wage earners, salaried employees, and 
business and professional men of small 
means amounted to $7,252,638. During 
the current year these figures have in- 
creased to about $1,000,000 a month. 
The Morris Plan Insurance Society and 
the Morris Plan of Retail Trade Accept- 
ances are growths of the original idea. 
The Insurance Society is aimed to pro- 
tect comakers and the dependents of Ge 
rowers against loss in the event of death. 
. The Trade Acceptance system, which 
is growing with amazing rapidity, has es- 
tablished a new era in retail buying. Omit- 
ting its details of operation—which are 
too elaborate to be even sketched here—it 
enables people to buy goods on credit 
under terms close to cash prices—instead 
of the usual 10, 20, and even 30 per cent 
advances. The Morris Plan Bank pays 
the merchant cash; the buyer has a year 
in which to repay this amount to the 
bank with the usual 6 per cent discount. 
The system is designed to cover the pur- . 
chase of household goods, labor-saving 
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'The picture, the date and the title— you have them 
all—with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Catalogue free at your dealer! s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuzsrTzs, N. Y. 
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IS YOUR SINK 36 INCHES HIGH? 


MOST KITCHEN SINKS ARE SO LOW THAT THEY 
CAUSE ENDLESS DISCOMFORT AND BACK STRAIN. 


“Standard” KITCHEN SINKS HAVE ADJUSTABLE LEGS 
SO THAT THEY CAN BE SET FROM 32 TO 56 INCHES 
HIGH, AS DESIRED. MEASURE HEIGHT OF SINK FROM 
TOP OF RIM TO FLOOR AS SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE. 


KITCHEN SIN KS. 


Standard Sanitary Mfo. Co., Pittsburgh 


In addition to the displays of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers and 
Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent “Standard” exhibits in the following cities: 


* ALTOONA 222 018 ELEVENTH E ..20! RIDGE ARCADE 
50 BROAD * À MILWAUKEE.. 426 BROADWAY RANCIECO: «os «vs 2€ 149.85 BLUXOME: 
JNCIN MILWAUKEE... Sr IFTM é 6x4» 030 445 vata 224 8. CENTRAL 
Roe DEVON s i A : *LOUISVILLE è 5 323 W. MAIN Fic A 
SHASHVILLE 318 TENTH AVE . & ATLANTA OFFICE. ii verrideneé a Sounenn pan Bua. 
NEW ORLEANS. ...., 946 DETROIT OFFICE. 4 HAMMOND BLDG. 
auton A E CHICAGO OFFICE... 
*DALLAS vé I SEATTLE OFFICE . 
E OSAN ANTONIO. .c eee eal *TORONTO, CAN 
LL Taio Fomest pare Bevo EME... 30 W. TWELFTH *FORT WORTH......- jVevels “HAMILTON, CAN, 


FACTORIES: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lovimills, Ky.; New Brighton, Pa.; "Tarorito, Cala: POTTERIES: Kiko Ind.; Tiffin, O. 


k * ed lete | f Plumbing and Heat l F. 
Service at "Standard" Branches Water Supply Systems: "focis and Supplies or Mills, Miner end Fonoda aho tor ‘tha 


Water, Gas, Steam and Oil industries, Write or call on nearest branch. If interested in plumbing fixtures for factories. write for book,"Factory Sanitation.” 
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implements, automobiles, electric wiring, 
and similar conveniences. 

The purposes for which money is now 
generally borrowed on the Morris Plan 
are legion. They include hospital opera- 
tions, dental work, clothing, furniture, 
purchase of coal, paying off of mortgages. 

Almost every loan is replete with hu- 
man interest. There have been hundreds 
of cases similar to that of a girl telephone 
operator in New York, who drew $100 
from a Morris Plan bank to pay her 
mother’s funeral expenses. 


“Thank God that I ‚came here instead | 


of turning on the gas,” she exclaimed, as 
the money was handed to her. “The loan 
sharks have been hounding me for months, 
and if you had turned me down I should 
have ended it all.” 

One night, Morris was standing on the 
railway platform at Cape Charles, Virginia, 
en route to New York, when an employee 
of the road approached him. 

“I never knew who you were before, 
Mr. Morris,” he said, “although I have 
seen you several times. I want to thank 

you for two things: first, for saving the 

ives of my wife and child, and second, for 
teaching me how to save my first thou- 
sand dollars.” 


"(ONE case that has always interested 
me tremendously," Morris told me, 
*was that of a dental student in Washing- 
ton, D. C. His father and his sister's hus- 
band had died,leaving him with mant debts 
to meet and the support of two families 
largely on his hands. He decided to ob- 
tain a loan from our bank in that city and 
give up college in order to pay it back. 

“An interest in the student on the part 
of the bank's manager was immediately 
aroused. Finding that the young man's 
debts totaled $1,000, he agreed to lend 
him $5oo—which he could pay back at 
the rate of $10 a week. 

"*Get an evening job, which will allow 
you to keep on with your studies,’ the 
manager continued, ‘and I will try to per- 
suade the rest of your creditors to wait. 

“This arrangement was made. At the 
end of the year the student had repaid the 
loan and received his diploma. Then he 
negotiated a second loan of the same 
amount and settled with the rest of his 
creditors. After a year’s experience with 
a well-known dentist he decided to open 
an office of his own—which he managed 
by borrowing $1,500, his third Morris Plan 
loan, from the bank. 

“This was five years ago. To-day that 
young man is earnıng between $12,000 and 
$15,000 a year. He is sending his brother 
to college, educating his sister’s children 
and investing regularly in Morris Plan 
savings serene 

" Another quite different angle is shown 
in the experience of a certain small mer- 
chant in the South. He owned a three- 
story building, occupying two floors him- 
self and renting the third. The rent from 
the third floor was small and irregular, 
because there were two long flights of 
stairs to climb. This drawback, the mer- 
chant saw, could be overcome if he were 
able to install an elevator. 

* Finding that the elevator would cost 
two thousand seven hundred dollars, he 
requested the loan from his bank and was 
turned down. He came to us and received 
the necessary amount. Within two years 
he had paid off the loan, doubled his own 
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NIVERSAL Cutlery is al- 

ways on edge to please 
you. More real quality is in it 
than can be worn out in years 
of use. 
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Universal Carvers, KitchenCut- d 
lery, Pocket Knives, Razorsand £ 
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Look for the “Universal” trade- 
mark. It guarantees Quality at 
its best, Service at its longest. 


Nothing is Keener to Please You 
Than “Universal” Cutlery 


“UNIVERSALIZE” YOUR HOME 


Write for interesting Booklet on Cutlery No. 92. 


Boy Scout 
nife 

No. 03662 

$2.50 each 
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The Best Judge of Good Varnish 


HE BIGGEST censumer of varnish is the best 

judge of quality—particularly if that consumer 
uses varnish in great quantities and fora wide variety 
of purposes. We manufacture more than one hun- 
dred different kinds of varnishes which are used in 
making our extensive line of Lucas Paints, Enamels, 
Stains and other products. 
The quality of varnish used in Lucas Paint Produéts 
so materially affects their quality and in turn the 
reputation of John Lucas & Co., Inc., that we sim- 
ply must make good varnish. 


Lucaseal Varnish 


Lucaseal is the **Bon Ton" line of Lucas Varnishes, 
made primarily for serviceand satisfaction to the user. 
Lucaseal Varnishes cost no more at retail than some 
inferior grades and are infinitely more dependable. 


Lucaseal Varnishes are designed for each particular 
purpose, including 
Lucaseal Floor—for interior floors. 
Lucaseal Interior—for general interior woodwork. 
Lucaseal Exterior—for general outside purposes. 
Lucaseal Seat—for furniture or interior woodwork, 
Lucaseal Dull-producing a hand-rubbed effect for interior 
woodwork or furniture. 
Write for descriptive booklet and name of nearest local dealer. 


JohnLucasáCo,.Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. BUFFALO, N. Y. DENVER, COLO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

RICHMOND, VA. SAVANNAH, GA. 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


business and was renting the top floor at 
a much increased figure. Through the 
impetus given by this loan he has become 
the owner of a large department store. 

A typical case was tha of a man who 
had lost his leg in the service of a certain 
railroad. He asked a friend of mine to 
help him prepare an application for a 
pension from the railway company. 

“‘ But why resign yourself to depend- 
ency on a pension,’ protested my friend. 
' You're comparatively a young man.’ 

“* But what can I do?’ asked the cripple. 

“*Get the railroad company to give you 
space for a fruit stand somewhere on the 
line, and I'll help you obtain the money 
to stock it up.' 

“A loan for this purpose was arranged 
at one of our banks. To-day that man has 
newspaper, candy and fruit stands all 
along the line and is getting rich." 

“Are all your borrowers wage-earners 
and small-salaried folk?" I asked. 

“For the most part—but not all. One 
applicant, I remember, was the president 
of a certain commercial bank. His annual 
salary of seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars Rad proved barely sufficient to sup- 
port a large family and keep up a social 
position that he c houghé necessary. 

“Worn out by hard work, he finally 
‘decided that a trip abroad, with its relax- 


, ation and change of scenery, would be the 


quickest way of getting back to normal. 
Not only was he without the money nec- 
essary for the trip but his executive posi- 
tion made him reluctant to borrow it from 


' his own bank or a rival institution. We 
: — lent it to him. He came back well. 
| "Sometimes the applications have a 
humorous touch. One of our banks re- 
orted recently that a negro came in to 


l 
om @ ; | Bartow: fifty dollars tab it of 
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tion it was decided that a colored gentle- 
man in a suit of shepherd plaid, with hat 
to match, was not enough of an addition 
to the community to warrant the loan. 


“(COME of the loans have settings of real 

dramatic interest. I recall the case of 
the father of a large family who chanced to 
bein a saloon atthetime a murder was com- 
mitted. He was convicted of manslaugh- 
ter—erroneously, as it afterward turned 
out—and sentenced to the state peni- 
tentiary. The support of the family de- 
volved on an unmarried daughter and a 
seventeen-year-old son. Both were con- 
vinced of their father's innocence. 

“The daughter felt sure she could ob- 
tain a pardon if the case were properly 
presented to the governor. She mapped 
out a plan that necessitated spending $300 
—to be used, among other purposes, in 
getting 1,000 pages of evidence copied and 
in preparing statements of the trial judge 
and jurors. We lent her the money, and 
her father was freed. 

“T suppose there's a thrill attached to 
| helping—even indirectly—in releasing an 
| innocent man from prison. But I get a 
thousand-fold more satisfaction from hav- 
, ing been able to release many people from 
| worry, poverty and debt. 

" How much money can you safely lend 
to the average wage earner?" I asked. 

“That depends largely on the man, his 
past record, the kind of work he does, and 
the place where he lives," replied Morris. 
“By and large, it is safe to lend people 
about one tenth of the amount of their 
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Cornell Panels come 
already primed, so they 
take paint perfectly 

without sizing 


I'm expressing the sentiments of about all the good 
painters and carpenters I know when I recommend 
Cornell-Wood-Board for walls, ceilings and partitions 
in homes, garages, stores, offices and factories. 


Cornell’s exclusive “Oatmeal” finish is the handsomest 
effect you can get in a wallboard. The “Mill-Primed” 
surface needs no further priming and one coat of 
paint or calcimine is enough to produce a job that 
appears to be twice as expensive as it really is. 


Folks prefer Cornell panels instead of lath and plas- 
ter because Cornell doesn't crack or fall and costs 
much less. It keeps out heat and cold, is clean, san- 
itary and fire-resisting. Because every panel is “Triple- 
Sized” it gives your walls triple protection against 
moisture, expansion and contraction. 


T Leadinglumberyards feature thisimproved wallboard. 
You can tell the genuine by the name on the edge. 


Send your address for Sample Board and color-book 
No. 30 of attractive “Cornell Interiors." 


ConNzLL Woop Propucts COMPANY 
General Offices, Chicago — " 


Water Power, Mills and Timberlands in Wisconsin 


In neat dustproof packages of 10 panels each; eight 


lengths from'6 to 16 ft., two widths, “Cornell 32” 
for small rooms, "Cornell 48" for large rooms, 
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ODAY business-like Ever- 
d os are used by thousands in 
the offices of scientifically managed 
commercial houses. Eversharp has 
been adopted by nationally known 
institutions as standard office equip- 
ment because it increases an organt- 
zations writing efficiency—because 
it makes for economy of time, effort 
and pencil cost while enabling better 
writing —because it is always sharp 
and never sharpened—because it ts 
finely and reliably made by Wahl 
craftsmen. One filling delivers 
250,000 words at 10,000 words 
per penny. Make sure you get Ever- 
sharp—the name is on the pencil. 
Prices from $12.00, upward. 
Eversharp dealers everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY Chicago 


— -= m 


“Young Man, Expect Great Things!” by Bruce Barton 


yearly wages or salaries. The smaller the 
city the more safely this percentage may 
be increased—for living expenses are less 
and temptations to overspend are fewer. 

“The bs risks are those folk who have 
found what they can do, who are reason- 
ably satisfied in doing it and who have a 
set income. This class includes municipal 
employees, clerks, and other people who 
know just how much money they are to 
receive at the end of each month. 

* [n contrast to this type we find those 
men and women who decline to work on a 
definite income. They work either entirely 
on a commission basis or on some other 
uncertain profit-sharing arrangement. Al- 
though we have many splendid customers 
in this class, as a whole it is less safe. You 
see, too many such people want to predi- 
cate their obligations less on what they 
have accomplished in the past than on 
what they expect to accomplish." 

* How do you judge a man's character?" 

“By the ‘openness’ of his face, the 
frankness with which he answers questions, 
the quickness with which he compre- 
hends, and the decisiveness with which he 
replies. This decisiveness, by the way, in- 
dicates character as well as capacity. 

“From our standpoint, there are two 
things to be considered in passing on a 
man's application for a loan: They are 
character and capacity. The latter is de- 
termined largel im a man's past record of 
employment, the steadiness with which 
he has held positions and the progress he 
has been making." 

“ You find most people honest?” 

“The overwhelming majority. Almost 
every person discharges his obligations if 
they are incurred on terms consistent with 
his ability to meet them. So-called ‘dis- 
honesty’ is less likely to result from delib- 
erate intent than froma man’s having un- 
dertaken more than he can handle. In all 
our loans we have suffered a loss of less than 
one tenth of one percent. This is agreat 
endorsement of our beliefin character, plus 
earning power, as a proper basis of credit.” 


“Young Man, Expect 
Great Things!” 


(Continued from page 7) 


not fitted to stand the strain of unremitting 
prosperity. Neither individuals nor nations 
are yet perfect enough to resist the weaken- 
ing of moral fiber that inevitably results 
when riches come too easily. Men forget 
the simple teachings of their childhood; 


they forget too often the obligations of |' 


the home, of self-sacrifice, and of religion. 
Then comes a check; the easy profits of 
the prosperous years slip away; we learn 
all over again how evanescent a thing 
wealth is, how poor a foundation on which 
to build a life. And we go back to our 


First in the industry; 
Joremost since — 


Thomas Maddock plumbing 
NN is also used in the 

lants of the Federal Rubber 
Company, Cudahy, Wis.; the 
Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn.; 
the Anheuser-Busch Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; and in many 


other well-known manufactur- 
ing plants in all parts of the 
country. 
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the bathroom safe 
for health 


UST as Thomas Maddock 

fixtures assure the utmost 
in sanitation for large instal- 
lations, so does the Madera- 
Silent Closet, shown above, 
provide the highest degree 
of health protection for the 
home. 


This closet has sanitary fea- 
tures that insure a maximum 
in health protection with a 
minimum of cleaning. And, 
because of its structural de- 
sign, it is silent in action— 
the sound of flushing cannot 
be heard beyond bathroom 
walls. í 


Like all Thomas Maddock fix- 
tures, this closet is made entirely 
of glistening, pure white, almost 
unbreakable vitreous china—a 
material that is always associated 
with the highest ideals intheman- 
ufacture of sanitary equipment. 


If you are interested in equipping 
a new home or in remodeling an 
old bathroom, write for our book- 
let, "Bathroom Individuality.” 


oremost in making 
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homes, back to simple living and clear d " 
thinking, back to our churches, back to 
God. So when the sunshine of better days The home of Fisk Tires, Chicopee 
i i » Mass., i: i wit. 
returns, it finds us less eager tostrain after a alls, Mats, is equipped wil 
mere living, and knowing better how to live. 
“Winter and spring and summer and 
fall are all parts of the eternal plan. And 
the trials of winter are as necessary as 
the warmth and comfort of summer in 


Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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Our New Trade Mark! 


A Guaranteed Purchase 


HE next time you visit your hardware 
merchant for 


Wrought Steel Hardware 
or Carpenter’s Tools 


GARAGE 
poor & 
HOLDER 


you may be assured of a satisfactory pur- 


chase if you mention thename STANLEY. 


For the repair work around the house, that in- 
clination to pound a nail, or to see the shavings 
curl up and fall on the floor, STANLEY Tools 


will give you hours of real service and pleasure. 


Get ready to replace the old screen hardware with 
new. Don't hesitate about building the new 
garage; build it and swing the doors on STANLEY 
Ball Bearing Garage Hinges. 

All of the products illustrated bear the guarantee 
of a three-quarter century reputation of depend- 
able manufacture. 


Our advertising department will send 
a separate catalog of each, or one of 
both lines, of our products; ask for 5c. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Main offices and plants : 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Bind fioi: New York Chicago San Francisco 
ranch 0/€5: | os Angeles Seattle Atlanta 


SCREEN 
HARDWARE 


E A LANDSCAPE ue to 


tro A gle Why continue to d 
2.4 ARCHITECT STAMM 


Inexpensive. Easy to master by mail Earn while| send for (free) illustrated 200-page book. It tells 
you learn. Write today. Diploma awarded. how Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured 


American Lan: N. Y.| by the most Advanced Scientific Method in the world. 
s dscape School, 23B, Newark, N. Y. | Py. o wis SCHOOL, 2 Adelaide, Detroit, Mich: 


If over 18 and under 56 you can be- 
come a successful nurse through 
the famous CHICAGO system of 
Home Training. Thousands of suc- 
cessful graduntes in last 2? years. 


Men and women wanted now, as Court Reporters and Official Stenog- 
raphers, to report Trials, Investigations, Conyentions, Business and 
Political Conferences, Salaries far exceed those paid for ordinary 
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God's great machinery for building men. 
Men—men of character and ideals! That 
is what the world needs most. Young men 
like the hero of “Tom Brown's School 
Days," who knelt down and offered up 
his prayers in the dormitory at Rugby, 
regardless of the jeers of his companions; 
men who have the courage to stick to 
truth, and to virtue and high thinking, 
through prosperity and adversity alike. 
Such men are not made by easy times 
alone; they come only through the mold- 
ing and hardening of adversity and 
disappointment and difficulty. Let only 
those lose heart in times like these who 
want to be coddled through life like chil- 
dren. But men of real stuff will rejoice, 
knowing that out of hardship and trials 
the precious stuff of character is formed." 

** And that is the message of Easter to 
business men, Your Eminence?" I asked. 
For I had told him that this article would 
appear in the magazine at Easter time. 
He was quiet for a moment, and his voice 
took on a richer, deeper note—as if he 
could see before him the great congre- 
gation of those who will read these words. 


TI'BAT is the message of Easter," he 
repeated. ‘ You talk of men being de- 
pressed and discouraged. Can you imagine 
the depression and discouragement of 
those who followed the Master on His 
way to Calvary, in the week before that 
first Easter? Think of the frightful 
destruction of their hopes! On Sunday 
He had ridden into Jerusalem, amid the 
crowds who cried Hosanna and flung 
their garments in the road before Him. 
He was King of the city on that day; 
nothing was too good for Him. Nothing 
seemed impossible to the hopeful, eager 
hearts of those that had been His fol- 
lowers. And on Friday—only five days 
later—on Friday, He trod the bitter road 
out of the city to suffer the final agony on 
a cross between two thieves. 

“What must they have thought who 
followed Him? How should any human 
observer imagine that out of that baffled 
and heartbroken little group there could 
come a message and a Gospel that would 
conquer the world? What folly it seemed 
to suppose that this was not the end! Yet 
it was not the end, but the beginning. 
Out of the grave of their hopes rose a 
greater glory, to spread and transform 
and conquer beyond all that they could 
ever have hoped! 

“That is the message of Easter—the 
message of eternal Faith. At the darkest 
hour the stone of discouragement is rolled 
away; despair is lost in glory. And only 
those whose hope has died, a martyr to 
their doubts, fail to share in the splendor 
of the resurrection. 

“T said at the beginnin , ‘Young man, 
expect great things.’ And I say it again 
at the end. I have lived almost three 
times as long as the average age of your 
readers. I have watched men climb up 
to success, hundreds of them; and of all 
the elements that are important for suc- 


| cess, the most important 15 Faith. Those 


who throw up their hands in discourage- 
ment when the first snow falls, fail to 
profit when the sunshine of spring returns. 
And no great thing comes to any man 
unless he has courage, even in dark days, 
to expect great things; to expect them of 
himself, of his fellow men, of America, 


and of God." 
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To-morrow’s Weather 


(Continued from page 28) 


feathers, sometimes in a tangled arrange- 
ment. 

They seem to move very slowly, much 
‘more slowly than the cumulus clouds 
which are at a lower level. But that is 
because their height is so great that we do 
not realize their speed. 

When an airplane is only a hundred feet 
above our heads, we can see how fast it is 

ing; whereas, if it is very far above us, 
it seems to be moving slowly. In the 
same way the high cirrus clouds deceive 
us. They really are traveling very fast— 
from seventy-five to two hundred miles 
an hour. 

Following the high cirrus clouds, come 
those called cirro-stratus and cirro-cumu- 
lus, at an elevation of four or five miles, the 
latter being the lower. You can identify 
them from the cloud photographs illustrat- 
ing this article. And by studying the sky 
you will soon become familiar with them. 

Cirro-stratus clouds are formed by the 
matting together of cirrus clouds as they 

me more and more numerous. The 
result is a layerlike cloud, with the layers 
more or less broken. Sometimes they 
reach s the sky and seem e converge 
at nearly opposite points on the horizon, 
being chen called “Polar bands," or 
“Noah’s Ark.” 


HERE is another form of the cirro- 

stratus: a white, sheetlike cloud cover- 
ing large patches of the sky at an elevation 
of three or four miles. Both of these cloud 
forms may be seen before a rain. Often, 
when a storm is actually present, the 
lower clouds will break temporarily and 
you will see these cirro-stratus clouds far 
overhead. In any case, cirro-stratus clouds 
indicate rain or snow within from twelve 
to sixteen hours. 

You will easily recognize the cirro- 
cumulus clouds when I explain that they 
are the countless little separate clots, or 
cloud balls, which make Sat is known as 
a “mackerel sky." A genuine mackerel 
sky is practically a certain indication of 
ram or snow within twelve hours; but it 
is no more so than the "Noah's Ark” or 
“Polar bands." 

Two of the old sayings which really 
contain weather wisdom are these couplets: 


Mackerel scales and mares' tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails. 


Mackerel clouds in the sky, 
Expect more wet than dry. 


However, you must be sure that your 
mackerel sky is the genuine thing. There 
is an appearance which is very similar to 
it, but which really indicates fair weather 
and not rain. 

The two are easily distinguished. In 
the true mackerel sky, the little cloud 
balls actually look wet. They are soft and 
smooth and round; and there is a tend- 
ency to "run together," as if they were 
surcharged with moisture. They look 
like pieces of wet cotton. 


The cloud effect which resembles a 
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mackerel sky, but which really means fair 
weather, is different. The little clouds are 
arranged in about the same formation— 
but they look like dry cotton. Their edges 
are ragged and between them the sky is 
seen brightly blue. 

If you watch this latter kind of cloud 
effect, you will see that the little frayed or 
ragged balls grow smaller and finally dis- 
appear. They are dissolving, vanishing. 
Whereas the true mackerel clouds are 
forming. Itis easy to tell them apart, be- 
cause the true ones look wet and soggy; 
the others look dry and fluffy. 

You noticed that the cirrus clouds I 
have described, the storm-signal ones, 
have been getting nearer and nearer to 
the earth. First, they were from five to 
eight miles high. The next ones were 
down to four or five miles. Then came 
the cirro-stratus and, a little lower, the 
i And now we get what are 
called alto-stratus clouds, 


| which gradually cover the entire sky at a 


height of about three miles. 
lhese are gray in color, because they 


| have shut off the sun’s rays. They look 


something like long gray waves more or 
less merged together, unless they are di- 
rectly overhead, when they appear as an 
unbroken gray pall. They indicate that 
the storm is steadily approaching and 
that rain or snow is likely to come within 
a few hours. 


FINALLY we get the stratus cloud, at 
an elevation of less than a mile. This 
is the ordinary low gray cloud seen im- 
mediately before a rain. 

During a storm, the lower clouds often 
break. If, as you look through these rifts, 
no clouds are visible above them, the 
weather is likely to clear almost immedi- 
ately. But if you can see upper clouds 
through these breaks, the cessation is 
only temporary, and the rain will soon 
begin again. 

f the wind is in the east and the tem- 
perature above freezing, you will seldom 
get snow. But if the wind is north, or 
northwest, snow may come even though 
the temperature is not down to freezing. 

In the Middle and Eastern states it 
seldom snows when the temperature is 
much below 20 degrees, and it invariably 
clears before the mercury falls to 10 de- 
grees. In the upper Mississippi Valley 
and the Northern Plains states, snow falls 
at a temperature often below zero. 

In figuring out the weather prospect 
from the clouds, you must be guided 
somewhat by their activity. If they are 
increasing in extent, they generally por- 
tend storm. This does not apply to the 
first clouds I described—the round cumu- 
lus clouds which form in the morning, in- 
crease during the middle of the day, and 
disappear at sunset. But it does apply to 
the other varieties. The more active they 
are, the more surely they warn of rain. 
When clouds are inactive and decreasing, 
it is a sign of fair weather. 

Since our weather generally comes to 
us from the west, it is to that quarter we 
must look for most of our weather signs. 


Evening red and morning gray 
Will set the traveler on his way; 
But evening gray and morning red 
Will bring down rain upon his head. 


The above couplets have some value, 
as well as this regarding the rainbow: 


eS a al 
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A rainbow in the morning, the sailors’ warn- | ES Uu 
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observer. 
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sure indication of a thunderstorm. ‘These but necessary for best results in | 
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not pula bu (d temperature an M health, growth and body maintenance. 
midity must be re/atively high; that is, it f > 
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under never comes out of a clear * 1 
sky. There must be a discharge of light- preserved,ready cooked and easily 
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sky clear. 
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When the stars begin to huddle, 
The earth will soon become a puddle. 


However, a more reliable indication of 
a storm is when the stars shine faintly, for 
then condensation in the upper atmos- 
phere has already commenced. 


When the bright gems that night's black 
vault adorn 

But faintly shine—of half their radiance 
shorn— 

And of themselves appear to faint away, 

They warning give of a tempestuous day. 


A fog which is general over a considera- 
ble area, and occurs in connection with a 
rainstorm, is likely to continue. But if it 
is a local one, such as forms at night over 
the land, it lifts or “burns off” during the 
morning as the temperature rises. 

Every wind has its weather. The east 
wind usually brings rain, because it is the 
wind which prevails in front of the storm, 
and also because it generally comes from 
a moist quarter, especially along the At- 
lantic seaboard. Qu he other hand, a 
west wind is usually a dry wind; not only 
because such a wind follows after the 
storm center has passed, but also because 
it blows from a dry quarter, over most of 
the country east of the western mountain 
ranges. A west wind on the Pacific coast, 
however, is a moist or rain-bearing wind. 

Northerly and southerly winds may be 
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classed with either fair or storm winds. 
When they blow from points west of 
north and south they are fair-weather 
winds; when from points east of north 
and south, they are foul-weather winds. 
There is accordingly much philosophy in 
the verses of Izaak Walton, which are said 
to be appreciated by fishermen: 


When the wind is in the north, 

The skillful fisher goes not forth; 
When the wind is in the east, 

"Tis good for neither man nor beast; 
When the wind is in the south, 

It blows the flies in the fish's mouth; 
When the wind is in the west, 
There it is the very best. 


The falling barometer is not a sure in- 
dication of rain or snow, as stated before; 
but if the barometer falls rapidly, strong 
winds and possibly gales and squalls will 
ensue, and the storm center will soon 
reach the point of observation. 


ABTER reaching the lowest point, the 
barometer may not rise immediately; 
but when it once begins to rise it is a good in- 
dication of fair weather. If the barometer 
rises slowly, the weather may be slow in 
clearing; but with a rapid rise, clouds will 
soon pass away and at the same time the 
gale will diminish. In other words, the 
greater the rise in barometer the shorter 
will be the duration of the gale after the 
storm center has passed. 

If the barometer continues low even 
when the sky has become clear, more rain 
should be expected within twenty-four 
hours. If the barometer falls gradually 
for several days during the continuance 
of fine weather, much wet will ensue in 
the end. In like manner, if it keeps rising 
while the wet continues, the weather after 
a day or two is likely to set in fair for some 
time. 


When the glass (barometer) falls low 
Prepare for a blow; 

When it rises high, 

Let all your kites fly. 


Rheumatics feel aches and pains before 
a storm; but this is not due to the increas- 
ing moisture and wetness, but rather to 
decreasing atmospheric pressure. The air 
in the intercellular spaces beneath the 
skin presses, of course, in all directions; 
and abc pressure of the atmosphere out- 
side decreases rapidly, the outward pres- 
sure in these cells becomes pronounced, 
and in case of diseased conditions, causes 
pain. Where the cells and body are per- 
fectly sound, no pain ensues with changing 
pressure. 


A coming storm, your shooting corns presage, 
And aches will throb, your hollow tooth will 
rage. 


As old sinners have all points 
Of the compass in their joints, 
Can by their pangs and aches find 
All turns and changes in the wind. 


Occasionally disturbances cross the 
northern tier of states with a considerable 
fall in barometer but without rain, and 
these have the same effect upon rheumat- 
ics as if the rain actually came. I once 
knew a man in Chicago who lost a leg 
through accident, and the stump often 
bothered him as atmospheric disturbances 
approached. He would occasionally call 
me up on the ’phone and tell me that his 
leg said it was going to rain. He wasn’t 
always right about the rain; but his leg 
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invariably indicated that the barometer, 
at least, was falling. 


Everything is lovely and the goose honks 
high. 


Wild geese fly high in pleasant weather and 
low in bad weather. 


The low flight of rooks indicates rain. 


These can be depended upon, as during 
pleasant weather, when the barometer is 
usually high, the birds can fly to better 
advantage at a considerable altitude. 
But when the barometer is low, they 
usually fly nearer to the earth, where they 
can better support themselves. 


The smoke from chimneys right ascends 
Then spreading back to earth it bends. 


The above refers to the fact that with 
a low barometer the smoke falls after ris- 
ing a short distance, the air not being 
heavy enough to support it as it cools. 
There is a common belief that the smoke 
falls because the air is heavy, but this is 
not so. The air is heavy and the pressure 
high when the weather is fair; and the 
smoke rises then, because the air will sup- 
port it. 


EAVY frost is a fairly good indication 
of rain, because it shows the presence of 
a considerable amount of moisture in the 
atmosphere at a comparatively low tem- 
perature. Assuming that conditions are 
even more pronounced aloft, the conden- 
sation point will soon be reached and rain 
will fall readily. 
There are three classes of proverbs which 
should be given no credence whatever: 
Those that predict the weather at some 
distant date from the action of animals 
and plants; as, “Squirrels gather more 
nuts before a hard winter." You might 
just as well trust in the following: 


If the cock molt before the hen 
We shall have weather thick and thin; 
If the hen molt before the cock 
We shall have weather hard as a block. 


I. Birds, likeanimals, respond to present 
rather than future weather conditions. 
Birds of passage begin their southern mi- 
gration with the first low temperature of 
autumn and out-travel the southward 
, advance of winter; and they begin their 

northern journey when spring tempera- 
tures set in at their winter quarters. [hat 
their flights are sometimes premature is 
apparent to close observers. 

2. Those that make predictions based 
on the weather at some previous time, or 
at the present time. For example: “If it 
rains on St. Swithin's Day, it will rain 
forty days thereafter;" and— 


If Candlemas Day be fair and bright, 
Winter will have another flight. 

If Candlemas Day bring clouds and rain, 
Winter is gone and won't come again. 


Many misguided persons still believe 
that the temperature for the balance of 
the winter depends on whether the sun is 
sufficiently bright on Candlemas Day for 
the ground hog to see his shadow when he 
emerges from his hole. As a matter of 
fact, he does not “emerge from his hole" 
on “Ground Hog Day," anyway. He is 
still asleep, and doesn’t come out until 
April. But there would be nothing in the 
"sign," even if he did. 

In the second class also is the following: 
“As the wind is on the equinox or solstice, 
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An Adventure in bnocclaies 


9 PLEASURE 
A ISLAND 
Package 


Before we published any word of praise about this Pleasure island 
package ten thousand pound boxes were distributed and the glowing 
praise we received is sufficient evidence that the American candy- 
loving public appreciates every bit of painstaking care to serve it 
better. We invite lovers of chocolates to examine this odd, attractive 
package and taste the contents. 


For sale only by those selected stores 
everywhere, in practically every town in 
every state, that are accredited agents for 
the sale of Whitman products. 


Whitman's Pleasure Island package is 
the new member of Whitman's Quality 
Group of package chocolates and confec- 


tions which includes the SAMPLER, 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, 
Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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GIVEN TO YOU 


* Larkin Factory-to-Family Saving 
Just through buying every-day household needs, 
soaps, pure foods, toilet articles, etc., direct from 
the Larkin Factories or 
through a Larkin Club you 
obtain this Music-Cabinet or 
Rocker as your Premium. 
1000 reduced prices make 
Larkin Factory -to - Family 
Dealing more attractive than 
ever. 


New Catalog FREE $ 


Illustrates 1600 r LE ee ee CI mm ct! 


DURER Yn 
remiums and 900 z 
* Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Ill, 
Larkim Con. Peoria, I. 
Please send your new Spring Catalog No. 29. 
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Given with 
purchases 
of Larkin 
Products. 


with which they are 
given. Send to- 
day—-NOW-forour | 


Larkin Products I 


Given with 
purchascs money-saving Cat- 
of Larkin alog. Mail Coupon 


Products. ton earest address. 
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Needless repairing! Every week 


have been damaged in the laundry. 
lies where the Hatch One Button Union Suit 


the lady of 
the house has to spend some of her time sew 
ing on buttons and repairing buttonholes that 
In fami- 


is worn, all this trouble is saved, in so far as 


the underwear is concerned. 


There’s only 


one button, seldom in need of attention, in- 


stead of a whole row to look after. 


PATENTED JUNE (5 1974 


This Spring you can get 
the Hatch One Button 
Union Suit in the finest 
of combed cotton mate- 
rials, and in lisle and pure 
mercerized garments, 
silk trimmed. We shall 
be glad tosend, freeon re- 
quest, a catalog describ- 
ing the complete line. 


The Hatch One Button 
Union Suit is featured 
at the best stores every- 
where, but if you cannot 
get it easily and quickly, 
send your size with re- 
mittance to our mill at 
Albany, N. Y., and you 
will be supplied direct, 
delivery free. 


Men’s garments: $2.50, 


$3.50 and $4.00. 
$1.50. 


Boys' garments: 


CHANGING TO SPRING 
UNDERWEAR 


HEN you change from 

winter underwear to the 

lighter weights this 
spring, you are doing t for the sake 
of comfort. Why not be sure of 
comfort in fit as well as weight? 


There is just one union suit that 
will give you this perfect comfort. 
It is the union suit with just one 
button—the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


Because it eliminates the useless 
row of buttons up and down the 
front, which pull the edges and 
wrinkle the surface, it lets your 
body enjoy the full benefit of the 
garment's skilful fashioning. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY 


NEW. YORK 


so will it be for the ensuing three months." 
It is surprising how many believe in this 
proverb, intelligent persons, too! I know 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
who insist that there is some value in it. 
But its average of verification would not 
be twenty-five per cent! If the rule did 
work, a warm season would follow in case 
of a south wind; and a cold season would 
follow if the wind were north. 

The fallacy of this argument is plain 
when it is understood that the direction 
of the wind is often more or less local. On 
the specified day, the wind might be north 
at Chicago and south at St. Louis, for in- 
stance; which would indicate, according 
to this foolish belief, that Chicago would 
have a cold season and St. Louis would 
have a warm one. Everyone must know 
that this does not happen. Whatever the 
season is at Chicago, warm or cold, it is 
relatively the same at St. Louis and 
throughout the Middle West. Yet the 
wind may vary at many different points 
in that section on any day—including the 
equinoxes and the solstices. 

3. "The moon and the weather change 
together." The belief regarding the in- 
fluence of the moon on the weather—that 
a certain kind of moon is a “wet moon,” 
and another is a “dry moon"—is without 
foundation; as, for instance, that the 
moon, when new, “holds water," or “the 
moon tips out the water." 


ROM a weather standpoint, a really 

“wet moon” is one with either a halo or 
corona, because both show condensation 
in the upper atmosphere; one at the alti- 
tude of Hi highest clouds and the other 
at intermediate levels. A pronounced 
halo or ring around the sun means just 
the same as a halo around the moon, and 
it is practically a certain indication of a 
storm within twenty-four hours. 

The moon itself, however, or its posi- 
tion, has no effect on the weather; nor 
have any other planets or conjunctions of 
planets; although it suits the purposes of 
certain long-range forecasters to ‘‘kid” 
the public into believing so. 

Professional meteorologists accept, and 
even seek, everything that can give them 
any assistance whatever in their weather 
predictions. But they are convinced that 
there is only one heavenly body that has 
any influence on the weather of our earth; 
and that is the sun. Its influence is most 
decisive. It is the sole cause of our 
weather, by the heating of the atmos- 
phere. It regulates our weather; it gives 
rise to winter and summer; by evapora- 
tion it raises the water vapor into the air; 
and this vapor, by cooling, produces 
clouds and rain and snow. The sun is the 
primary cause of the differences in atmos- 
pheric pressure, and in this way pro- 
duces the winds. 


BESIDES theserial next month, there 
will be a powerful story by Lincoln 
Colcord called “An Instrument of the 
Gods," and other entertaining fic- 
tion, including ‘‘Sneaking Up on Pa," 
by Valma Clark; ‘‘Martin Garrity 
Finally Pulls a Bone," by Courtney 
Ryley Cooper and Leo F. Creagan; 
"Bargain Day for Babies," by Flor- 
ence Ryerson; and ‘‘Tied Down By 
His Wife," by W. S. Ashby. 


How in the World Did They Ever Do That! by Mary B. MULLETT 


How in the World | 
Did They Ever 
Do That! 


(Continued from page 46) 


device is often used to show what some 
character on the screen is thinking. The 
person or the scene that is in the actors’ 
mind dissolves slowly into the picture and 
then gradually fades out. 

Let me explain by a specific example: 
In “Romance,” a clergyman sees a 
woman of the streets approaching him 
As she comes nearer, she gradually 
changes to another woman, then back 
again to the woman of the streets. 

Doris Keane played the second woman; 
dnd this is how the thing was done: Two 
separate strips of film were made; one of 
the woman of the streets, and one of Miss 
Keane as the other character. In taking 
the woman of the streets, the camera lens 
was wide open at the start, giving a per- 
fectly clear picture of her. Then it was 
gradually closed, so that the pictures be- 
came fainter and fainter until the film was 


a blank. Then it was slowly opened, until | £ 


again there was a strong, clear picture of 
er. 

To make the strip showing Miss Keane 
the process was reversed, so that the 
image began faintly, grew to absolute 
clearness, then slowly faded to nothing. 

The two strips Pipini denn were then 
placed together, the second one superim- 
posed on the first, and a positive printed 
from them. The result, you can readily 
understand, would show the woman of 
the streets, clear at first, gradually chang- 
ing to the other character, which then 
slowly faded out in turn, while the woman | 
of the streets grew clear once more. 


THIS device of double printing is enor- 
mously useful. A screen actor cannot go 
into long explanations of what he is think- 
ing. But by this method it can be shown, 
and far more vividly, too, right on the 
screen. If, for instance, he is sitting in 
front of the fire, thinking of the girl he 
loves, her image can appear through the 
flames, then slowly dissolve, leaving only 
the flickering fire once more. | 
This double, or superimposed, printing 
is used to get still other effects. In such 
plays as “Earthbound,” it is necessary to , 
show a ghost or spirit. The spirit is photo- 
graphed on a separate film, with a black 
or neutral background which does not | 
show. Then the strip showing the ghost 
is superimposed on the other, and a posi- 
tive is made by printing through the two. 
The result is that you see a diaphanous 
ghost, through which the furniture or 
drapery of the scene is visible. - 
y this device of double printing a per- 
son can be changed to a skeleton, or a 
skeleton can be made to appear slowly in 
one corner of a room. A person may 
change to a mummy in the same manner; 
or to a knight in armor. However, when 
these changes are to occur abruptly, they 
are accomplished by closing the lens and | 
stopping the camera while a skeleton, a 
mummy, a knight—or whatever may be 


called for—is substituted in the scene. | 
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Why did 
Napoleon 
play Solitaire 
at St. Helena? 


HEN you feel yourself marooned as he was and have to keep busy 
to drive away the blues, you can find the same consolation in a game 
of cards. You can learn the identical game he played—“Napoleon 
at St. Helena,"—and 299 others, simply and interestingly described with 
rules and hints for correct play in the revised edition of the “Official Rules 
of Card Games." 250 pages, including new code of Auction. 20c postpaid. 


8 BICYCLE |A 


PLAYING CARDS 


help make Solitaire and all other games delightfully easy to play. The ivory or air-cushion 
finish simplifies shuffling and makes accuracy in dealing a certainty. Their high-grade card- 
board enables them to stand hard usage. Large, clear indexes prevent errors and eye-strain. 

Congress Playing Cards add éclat to any card party or tournament. Gold edges and 
decorative backs—full color reproductions of attractive paintings. Delightful for gifts or prizes. 


**Oh, please tell my fortune." 


You can respond to that request if you own a pack of Revelation For- 
tune Telling Cards. They make fortune telling easy. One color back, 75c. 
Colored back, gold edges, $1. 


Auction at a Glance 


We are sending free our new pamphlet “Auction 
at a Glance" by R. F. Foster, Bridge expert, to 
anyone sending 20 cents in stamps or coin for the 
“Official Rules of Card Games.” The rules and 
intricacies of Auction clearly set forth for the be- 
ginner. It is “the game" which every card player 
should know. 


Send for the Official Rule Book 
and the Auction fuper to- 
day. 20c postpaid. 


'The U. S. Playing Card Co. 


- D ` 
3 Card Co., 


- 
e* Address 


2*7 The U. 8. Playing 
- Cincinnati, 
O., U.8. A., or Windsor, Can, 
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Dept. C-4 : Please send postpaid the new 

we :US i^ "Official Rules of Card Games" and 
Cincinnati, U. S. A., or 2?” “Auction at a Glance." I enclose 20 conta. 

Windsor, Canada zat 
- 
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Da-cote 


TRADE MARK 


Motor Car 


< 
T 


` 


Practically every tenth car 
in the United States is 
painted with Da-Cote— 
over a million cars made 
new at trifling cost. 


It’s easy — fun. No brush 
marks or laps, just a smooth, 
glossy, durable finish. 


Da-Cote means “Coat today 
—dry tomorrow.” 


Write for color card show- 
ing all popular colors. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Newark Chicago 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, 
Montreal - Canadian Associate 
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Stopping the camera is an invaluable 
expedient. You must remember that 
when the camera shuts its eye, the lens, 
it is exactly as if you, the spectators, 
closed your eyes. Suppose an actor, or an 
object in a scene is to vanish suddenly. 
The camera’s eye is closed and the film 
stopped while the actor walks out of the 
picture, or the object is removed. Then 
the camera’s eye is opened, and there is 
the scene, just as before, except that the 
actor, or the object, has vanished. When 
the picture is shown on the screen, it runs 
along without a break and the disappear- 
ance is instantaneous. 


H^VE you ever seen a comedy picture of 
an automobile running over a man and 
cutting off his legs? The legs perhaps are 
then picked up by a supposed doctor and 
put into place on the body. sis pn 
the man gets up and walks off, as good as 
new. 

Your first impulse probably is to say, 
“Oh, it's just a dummy!" But you have 
to admit that it cannot be a dummy; for 
the man—even when his legs have been 
cut off—sits up, or moves in some way 
that proves he is a live human being. 

Here is the explanation: The man i5 a 
real person. In fact, he is two real persons. 
First, he is a man with the usual num- 
ber of extremities. Perhaps he falls in 
front of the approaching automobile. The 
machine runs up until it actually touches 
him, where it ts quickly stopped. At the 
same time the camera also is stopped, the 
man gets up, and a real man, but a cripple 
without legs, takes his place. 

Two dummy legs are placed in position, 
where his own extremities would be, if he 
had them, and both the camera and the 
automobile are started again. The auto- 
mobile runs over the dummy legs, leaving 
them detached from the body. The leg- 
less man sits up, or squirms around, show- 
ing that he is real. The dummy legs are 
laid in position, and again the camera is 
stopped while these dummy extremities 
in the legless man are removed and the 
original actor takes his place. When the 
camera is again started, the man gets up 
and walks away. 

Of course you have seen pictures where 
the action is reversed : automobiles, people, 
and horses going backward; smoke flow- 
ing into a chimney instead of out of it. 

"hese pictures are photographed with 
the action proceeding normally. But when 
the films are placed in the projecting ma- 
chine, they are simply reversed on the reel, 
and are run off, beginning with the last 
picture instead of the first. 

One of the most curious effects pro- 
duced in this way is a supposed picture of 
a lazy man building a brick house. He 
sits on the ground, with his pipe in his 
mouth, and casually tosses the bricks into 
place on the wall beside him. 

As a matter of fact, it was a picture of 
tearing down a wall, not of building one. 
The wall had been carefully laid, without 
mortar; and the bricks were pushed out, 
one by one, by someone crouching out of 
sight behind the wall. They fell close to 
the lazy workman, who caught each brick 
as it came and laid it on the pile beside 
him. When this picture was reversed, he 
seemed to be picking up the bricks and 
tossing them onto the wall. 

Did you ever see a moving picture of a 
grotesquely distorted person? In the play 


I mentioned, “When the Clouds Roll By,” 
there is an example of this, where Bull 
Montana is seen in a dream, curiously 
elongated. If you have ever beheld your- 
self in a convex or a concave mirror, you 
have the clue to this kind of picture. Bull 
Montana stood in front of one of these 
distorting mirrors and the camera photo- 
graphed Tis reflection in the glass. 

A mirror is used also in getting one of 
the most ingenious and puzzling effects 
ever produced on the screen. Perhaps you 


have seen a moving picture of someone 


sitting at a table on which a fairy, only a 
few inches high, danced and gestured. 
You probably racked your brains to guess 
how it was done. 

'The camera is set up so that the lens 
is on an exact level with the table top and 
at the usual distance, so that the person 
and the furniture in the room photograph 
at their normal size. 

The girl who takes the part of the danc- 
ing fairy is not in the room at all. She is 
on a platform beside the camera, and out 
of its range. In the opposite side of the 
room is an opening; and at some distance 
beyond this opening there is a mirror 
which reflects the girl. It is this reffection 
which is photographed. Behind her is a 
neutral background which does not show. 
And everything is scientifically calculated, 
so that in the picture her photographed 
reflection comes right on top of the table. 

The reason she looks so small is because 
of her distance froi1 the camera. If you 
want to make an object look big, bring the 
camera close to it. The farther away it is, 
the smaller the object will be in the pic- 
ture. 

You may wonder, then, why the girl 
wasn't put off at the proper distance and 
poetegraphed without using a mirror. 

hat could be done, except that moving 
picture studios are always crowded. By 
putting the mirror, say, forty feet from the 
camera, and placing the girl forty feet 
from the mirror, the effect is the same as 
if she were eighty feet from the camera. 
Another reason for doing it this way is 
that the girl, if she were eighty feet from 
the camera, could not hear the director's 
orders, unless he shouted them. 


(ORDINARY human beings are made 
into giants by bringing the camera up 
close to them. You may have seen pictures 
of giants and fairies on the same film. In 
that case they were photographed sepa- 
rately and the strips superimposed. 

Sometimes you see an actor apparently 
climbing up the inside of a chimney. Itis 
real, but the chimney in question prob- 
ably was lying flat on the Bor when the 
picture was made. The camera was up in 
the air, pointing down at the actor, who 
was simply crawling along the inside of a, 
so to speak, recumbent chimney. A pic- 
ture of a man walking up the side of a 
building can be made in the same way. 
The wall of the building is laid on the floor, 
the man crawls across it, reaching for- 
ward with his arms and apparently pulling 
himself up. 

You must not think this is always done. 
More dangerous and sensational stunts 
than these are performed by moving 
picture actors, often at the risk of injury, 
and even of death. 

It is a curious fact that many of the 
stunts which you believe to be es are 
nevertheless real. Even the mechanical 
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COANDLER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


For Beauty too, You'll 
Choose the Chandler 


HE Chandler Six—a wondrous 

mechanism—alive with the spirit of 
youth and seasoned by the strength and 
endurance of years of careful construction 
and added refinements. Models of dignity, 
of enduring dependability, and of a power 
that can be reckoned only by the most 
severe tests. A car that has consistently 
made good. 

The coupe is a car with all the beauties 
of Springtime reflected in its graceful lines 
and lustrous finish. With the comfort and 
restfulness of deeply upholstered furni- 
ture. A car that thrills you with its 


superior performance—with the wish to 
be up-and-doing, as business and social 
duties demand. 

The Chandler Six! 

All the immense facilities and unlimited 
resources of the great Chandler organiza- 
tion have been steadfastly devoted to 
building a really fine automobile and 
selling it at an extremely low price. 

Through eight years of constantly in- 
creasing demand the Chandler has stood 
alone, and still predominates, as America’s 
most closely priced fine car. It has been 
the choice of a hundred thousand owners. 


SEVEN SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 
Two-Passenger Roadster, $1895 
Limousine, $3495 


(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1819 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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What Spare-Hour Study Did for Me 


By SAMvEL R. HALL 


«T DON’T believe I would ever have occupied a responsible position in 

business if I had not, at the age of 19, decided to use spare hours in 
studying, for I had nothing but a public school education— wasn't prepared 
to do any one kind of work well. I. was simply one of the young clerical 
crowd that you see going to work every morning. 


* As it happened, I selected shorthand. Slowly, through the use of odd 
hours, I became a skilled reporter, which enabled me to get away from 
routine work and to take congenial and responsible positions, each one 
leading to another and better opening. 


“In due time I became head of an important 
department of a business that has yearly sales 
running into many millions of dollars. Then I 
had fifty people working under my direction, and 
a stenographer handled my letters just as I had 
done for my employers in earlier days. 


“Friends say I have achieved success. What- 
ever I have achieved is due most of all to the 
spare-hour study habit. 


*[ certainly wasn't a genius, and judging from 
my experience and the experience of hundreds of ~ 
other men whose careers I have observed, a fellow 
does not have to be brilliant in order to get along. 
The geniuses are few, but there are a lot of us i . 
ordinary fellows. All that such a young man needs is ambition to map out 
a career for himself and persistence to stick to his plan. He soon gets 
head and shoulders above the crowd. 


“Spare-hour study develops a man’s concentrative powers, his courage, 
his confidence. It strengthens his character, makes him a bigger man, fits 
him for responsibility and leadership. Of course it brings larger earning 
power, too, but the big thing is the new outlook on life—the feeling that a 
fellow has brought out what was in himself, has improved the talent his 
Creator gave him, instead of burying it.” 


The United Y. M. C. A. Schools exist for 
the thousands of men of ordinary education 
who want to realize their Bigger Selves. They 
are prepared to counsel such men, to direct 
them to day or evening classes or to enroll 
them for suitable correspondence courses that 
will help them to realize their ambitions. The 
United Y charges a fair price for instruction, 
but it is organized for service rather than for 
profits and it gives big value. Last year more 
than 107,000 men and boys used spare hours 
under Y. M. C. A. direction. There's some 
interesting information for YOU about the 
work of this country-wide institution. now 
greatly enlarged in its scope. 


United Y. M. C. A. Schools 
Dept. 4M, 375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Please give me full information about the position or home-study course I have marked. 


Salesman Advertising Man Bookkeeper Farm Motor Mechanic 
Stenographer Accountant Civil Engineer Architect 

Business Law English Courses Surveyor Building Contractor 
Better Letters Illustrator Electrical Engineer Agricultural Courses 
Business English Auto Mechanic Electrician Mathematical Courses 


Factory Management 
Mechanical Engineer 
Draftsman 


Language Courses 


Radio Operator 
Poultry Husbandry 


0 Steam Engineer 
Concrete Engineer Machine-Shop Practice 
Banking Plumber 


(The Y. M. C. A. offers more than 100 other courses.) 


Name and 
Occupation 


Address 


Go into any Y. M. C. A. for further information. Or send 
this Inquiry Coupon and Learn Free of Obligation what an 
Institution with the Highest Ideals of Instruction Service 
can do for YOU. 


effects call for striking ingenuity and an 
immense amount of labor. 

For instance, when you see a boat in a 
storm at sea, you probably think it is a 
real storm. Well, it certainly zs a pretty 
big storm—but sometimes it is not at sea! 
I am not referring to news pictures show- 
ing real events, but to photo-plays. For 
these it is impractical to have an expen- 
sive organization hanging around, waiting 
for old Neptune to kick up the desired 
rumpus, so that the movie people could 
put to sea with their actors. With expenses 
running many thousands of dollars a day, 
they want a storm when they want it! So, 
if necessary, they make their own. 

In that case, the “‘sea” is a good-sized 
tank filled with water. The waves are 
made by various powerful devices, such as 
so-called ''flappers," which kick up a 
great disturbance. The howling gale is 
caused by airplane propellers which pro- 
duce a perfect hurricane of wind. 

Airplane propellers can be used also 
when a driving rain storm is called for. 
Perhaps you saw Mary Pickford, in 
“Pollyanna,” get off the train at a railway 
station in one of these fierce storms. 

Poor Mary! She had contended that 
two propellers would produce a gale amply 
sufficient for her to struggle against. But 
the director wanted to get a really sensa- 
tional storm, so he insisted on using four! 
It would have taken a strong man to stand 
up against that terrific blast. It lifted 
Mary entirely off her feet and threw. her 
into a puddle. Perhaps you can imagine 
what she said when, dripping and muddy, 
she finally emerged from that scene. 


OMETIMES an action must be shown 

proceeding much more rapidly than 
would be possible, or perhaps safe, for the 
actor. This can be done in two ways: 

In the first place, the rapidity of the 
action, as you see it on the screen, depends 
somewhat on the speed with which the 
camera crank was turned by the pho- 
tographer when the pictures were taken. 
You probably think that the faster the 
camera man turned the crank, the faster 
the people would move in the picture. It 
is, however, just the reverse. 

Suppose it is a picture of a man walking. 
If the photographer turns the crank 
rapidly, he will get, let us say, twenty 
pictures while the man is taking one step. 
But if he turns it slowly, he will get only 
ten pictures for each step. Now, when the 
reels are run through the projecting ma- 
chine which throws the pictures on the 
screen, this is what happens: In the first 
case, when twenty pictures have passed 
before your eyes, the man has taken only 
one step. Inthesecond case, when twenty 
pictures have passed, he has taken two 
steps and seems to be walking twice as 
fast. So, you see, slowing up the camera 
speeds up the action. 

That is one way. In the other, which 
achieves the same end but by a different 
method, perhaps every third picture is cut 
out of the film, and the ends of the pieces 
left are pasted together. This speeds up 
the action in the same way. You do not 
know that any pictures are gone, for at 
the rate at which they pass before your 
eyes there is no perceptible change from 
one picture to the next. 

The reason you sometimes see jerky 
action on the screen is because the camera 
was turned too slowly, not making enough 
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As men are elevated to high office because of 
the confidence their fellow citizens repose in 
them, so are Racine Tires preferred by the 
nation's motorists on the merit of their perform- 
ance. The Extra Tested quality of Racine Multi- 
Mile Cord and Country Road Fabric Tires, PN 


proved in performance 99% perfect, evidences Absorbing 
the unfailing manufacturing care that insures Extra Tested 
greater mileage yields and real tire economy. fe Ex 


Motorists proclaim the Racine Absorbing Shock 
Strip the industry's supreme mileage achieve- 
ment. This exclusive feature welds tread and 
carcass perfectly. 


Be sure every tire you buy bears the name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


CINE 
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The most powerful 
motor truck made 


PIERCE-ARROW preeminence—as the_ 
truck which lasts longest—is recognized 
by all truck buyers. Most of them admit 
its superior economy and efficiency—the 


truck which works constantly. 
Eventually it will be known to all as 
the most powerful truck built. 


ji bes extraordinary power of 
Pierce-Arrow Trucks is due 


to the Dual Valve Engine. 

Its power is not only suffi- 
cient for any ordinary service, 
but is equal to any extraordin- 
ary demand. 

It will pull out of holes, up 


4 


grades, through sand and over 
rough going— saving money, 
saving time, saving labor and 
reducing strains and repairs 
and time spent in the shop. 

Pierce-Arrows cost no more 
than any good truck and earn 
more constantly. 


of the First Firry trucks still 


running after 9 years’ service. 


lerce .5. 


2-ton $3750 ` 

3kton 4950 

5-ton 5700 
All Prices F.O.B. Buffalo 


Arow = 


THE PIERCEARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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pictures per second to give a smooth, con- 
tinuous motion, or too many pictures may 
have been cut out, so that the transitions 
are too abrupt. 

In connection with speed, there is the 
interesting development known as “‘ultra- 
motion" pictures. Suppose the subject is 
an athlete making a high jump over a bar. 
First, the screen shows him doing this at 
normal speed. Then the same jump is 
shown, but done so slowly that the man 
fairly crawls. 

Most spectators think that the same 
flm is run through the projecting ma- 
chine; first, at the usual speed; and then 
very, very slowly. Not at all! Two sepa- 
rate films were made of the man when he 
did the jump; one by an ordinary moving 
picture camera; the other by an “‘ultra- 
motion" camera which runs so fast that 
it takes eight times as many pictures per 
second as the ordinary machine takes. As 
a result, when this second film is run 
through the projector, the action is eight 
times slower than normal. 

You may have been puzzled by pictures 
showing objects that move without any 
apparent motive power. Sometimes, as in 
the case of beds or other pieces of furni- 
ture, the motive power is a man concealed 
behind the object. In some cases, there 
are wires attached to the object, and these 
wires are manipulated by someone outside 
of the picture. But there are cases where 
neither of these explanations fits; as, for 
example, in the picture of a workshop 
where the tools move without hands. 


HAT is an instance of what is known as 
“one turn, one picture." The camera is 
stopped after each turn, someone walks 
into the scene, moves the tool to its next 
position, and walks out again. Then the 
camera makes one more turn, and is 
stopped again. Thus the whole action is 
photographed, a turn at a time. 
To'make the animated cartoons, for in- 
stance, hundreds of drawings must be pro- 
duced. The man whose name goes on the 
picture seldom makes all the necessary 
drawings. As a rule, he makes only the 
ones showing the principal points in the 
action. But a whole group of studio men 
must make dozens of drawings covering 
the intermediate steps of the action. 
Then there are pictures of disasters, 
such as avalanches, landslides and so 
on. The producers of a recent picture 
wanted to show a landslide coming down 
the face of a mountain. The picture they 
made was a realistic one. But the “‘moun- 
tain" was only twelve or fifteen feet high; 
and the “‘landslide” was composed of very 
fine sugar, salt, and sawdust. The trees, 
timbers, and huge boulders, which seemed 
to be carried down with it, were really 
twigs, small pieces of wood, and ordinary 
pebbles. The whole thing was magnified 
to the proper size simply by placing the 
camera close to the “‘landslide,” just as 
people are made into giants by photo- 
graphing them at close range. If they had 
made their miniature mountain of sand, 
the grains would have been enlarged in 
photographing so that they would have 
looked like rocks. To make an avalancheof 
snow, very fine sugar and salt can be used. 
Snow is one of the few things which defy 
imitation in moving picture photography. 
However, if snow is actually on the ground, 
it can be induced to show some sensational 
performances. By using the powerful air- 
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“Hasslers” put on 
while you wait! 


O need to tie up your Dodge 
N Brothers car—simply stop 
at your dealer's (the dealer 
who sold you your car) and he'll 
nave Hasslers put on while you 
wait! Hasslers go on easily, 


juickly—without changing any 
part of the car. 


Hasslers will give you luxuri- 
ous riding comfort— they will 
protect your car against road 
bumps and shocks—and they will 
add to the attractiveness of your 
car. Of course, you want Hasslers 
—because of the advantages which 
have made them the world’s most 
successful motor car accessory. 
[f he can't supply you, write us. 


This illustrates the fa- 
mous Hassler Shock 
Absorber for Fords — 
one million sets now 
used. Production, 1,000 


sets daily, in models for 
all Ford Passenger Cars 
and Trucks, 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
t403 NAOMI ST. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Robert H. Hassler, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


TRADE maon DICISTEORD 


Shock Absorbers 


plane propellers already mentioned, it can 
be driven through the air, producing a 
veritable blizzard. 

Rain may be produced by sending 
powerful streams of water high into the 
air. The hose, from which these streams 
come, are pointed upward. The water 
then comes down in rain. The hard-worked 
propellers drive it in sheets when desired. 
But it is just as wet as real rain and 


| drenches the actors just as effectually. 


I have not told how all of these won- 
derful effects are produced. In fact, I do 


not know the secret of many of them. 
What I have told here merely opens the 
door a little way, giving us a glimpse into 
a realm of mystery. This glimpse has 
enormously increased my own interest in 
moving pictures, my appreciation of the 
genius of the men producing them. The 
public has not had an adequate under- 
standing of all that is involved in this new 
art. We ought, for instance, to stop talk- 
ing about *' tricks" and talk instead about 
the power of invention and the application 
of science. 


Joe Sullivan's Body is Weak— 
But Not His Will 


(Continued from page 13) 


three hundred thousand crippled children 
of school age in this country. Yet in only 
five cities is there any arrangement for 
taking them to and from school. And you 
could count on the fingers of one hand— 
even of a crippled hand minus some of 
its fingers—the schools especially for the 
education of these children, who never- 
theless have done nothing to deserve 
from you such bitter and unjust neglect. 

“The Michigan Hospital School here at 
Farmington, with its gift of $1,100,000 
from Mayor Couzens of Detroit S will be a 
splendid hesining toward wiping out this 
injustice. We are going to have a build- 
ing costing $750,000 and with an endow- 
ment of half a million. And, believe me, 
there will be no steps in that "building. It 
will be largely on one floor. Where neces- 
sary, there will be elevators. There will 
be ramps [inclines] instead of stairs. 

“But now, to go on with my story: 
Finding college out of the question, I went 
to Heber Springs, Arkansas, as publicity 
agent for the Chamber of Commerce. 

“Before this arrangement could be put 
through, however, I had to go there and 
settle the details with the business men 
who composed that organization. The 
day I arrived there was a May Party in 
the city park and I was asked to make a 
speech from the band-stand. Rather 
than be carried up the steps to this ros- 
trum, I chose to have my wheel chair on 
a little mound in the park. 


HILE I was in Heber Springs, a 
newspaper friend from Memphis dis 
cided to buy an Arkansas paper, and asked 
my advice as to which he should purchase, 
the Heber Springs ‘Headlight’ or the 
‘Jacksonian.’ I decided instantly in favor 
of the former. I knew I should want to 
go and see my friend in his office some- 
times—and the ‘Jacksonian’ had six 
ghastly steps leading to its front door. 
“Tn 1915, when I was twenty-four years 
old, I was asked to enter the race for sec- 
retary of state in Arkansas. But while 
the matter was still in the air I received a 
letter from the head of the Van Leuven 
Browne Hospital School at Detroit, a 
small school for crippled children. They 
wanted me at the summer camp at Port 
Huron to help teach the children. 
“Nothing in the whole world could 
have appealed to me as strongly as that 


did. So my goats and I made the pilgrim- 
age together. And, having suites 1 de- 
cided to stay. At Heber Springs, I had 
been earning altogether over two thou- 
sand dollars a year. At the school, I was 
to receive only fifty dollars a month. 


I DON'T want you to think I am boast- 
ing; or that I put too much emphasis 
on material success. I speak of that phase 
of my life because the world puts the em- 
phasis there. The public is very likely to 
say of a person who isn't normal physi- 
cally: *Oh, yes! he is probably a very no- 
ble character—but he couldn't earn his 
salt! 

"So perhaps I may be.forgiven what 
would be questionable taste in an average 
man. Of course, as the Hospital School 
has grown, my salary has grown with it. 
But I have done a lot of other work, too. 
I have started a magazine of my own. 
And I have seen my annual earned in- 
come, including my salary, mount to 
$5,000, $6,000, $7,c0o—and I have a con- 
fident eye on $10,000 before long. I have 
over $20,000 invested. That isn't so bad 
—for a cripple, anyway. 

“T keep a typewriting ria es clicking 

retty steadily. I can use only one finger- 
"he thumib of my one a hand—be 
cause of its abnormal position—is useless 
so far as the typewriter is concerned. But 
I write an average of forty to fifty words 
a minute; and that, too, isn’t bad—for 
one finger. 

“When I was a boy in Imboden I used 
to attend church, but not in the orthodox 
way. In summer I would drive my goats 
up close to the open. windows, where I 
could hear the singing and the sermon. 
But in winter, even religion was barred 
from me by steps. One curious thing 
about those goats, by the way, was the 
fact that they would stand hitched any- 
where, except to steps! They seemed to 
share my aversion. 

"Last spring, when I was going to be 
married, I began to look for a house to 
which I could take my bride. The first 
thing I had to think of was, of course, 
steps. I finally chose this place whici., it 
is true, has high stone steps in front. But 
the back door I can negotiate with com- 
paratively little difficulty. 

“Like every other cripple, I wanted my 
life to be as nearly normal as possible; and 
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Appeals To Those 
Who Measure Values 


N competition with much higher priced 

cars in every market of the world, the 
Cleveland Six is the choice of experienced 
motor car buyers because of its distin- 
guishing qualities. Thousands and thou- 
sands of enthusiastic owners have proven 
its superior character and performance 
under every conceivable condition. 


Its strong, well-balanced chassis is built 
around the exclusive Cleveland Six motor, 
the highest development of the enclosed 
overhead valve type. The abundance of 
smooth flexible power, the quick accelera- 
tion, ease of control and riding comfort 


of the Cleveland Six will surprise you as 
much as its remarkable economy. 


In four types of beautiful bodies, the 
deep lustrous finish and the upholstery 
of genuine leather and soft rich velours 
are outward indications of fine quality and 
workmanship throughout. No other car 
is more clean-cut or gracefulin appearance. 


Built in its own great modern plant, the 
Cleveland Six is the product of years of 
intelligent, careful work by men skilled 
in the construction of fine cars. 


Select your new car wisely and you 
will buy the Cleveland Six. 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1435 Roadster (Three Passengers) $1435 


Sedan (Five Passengers) 


$2445 Coupe (Four Passengers) 


$2345 


Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1823 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: "CLEVE-AUTO" 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT: RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


THIS OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 


Waar other motor car, selling at 
anywhere near the Oakland's fig- 
ure, offers so much in power, util- 
ity, comfort, equipment, and reliable 
service at minimum cost? Are not 
these the things that constitute 
true automobile value? Note how 
generously the Oakland Sensible 
Six embodies every one, and again, 
at how moderate a cost to you. 


OPEN CAR, $1395; ROADSTER, $1395; Four Door SEDAN, $2065; Coupe, $2065 
F. O. B. Pontiac, MICHIGAN. ADDITIONAL FOR WIRE WHEEL EQUIPMENT, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY Pontiac, Michigan 


OAKLAND 


SENSIBLE SIX 
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in time there came the question of mar- 
riage. Teaching in the school with me 
was a young woman whom I grew to love. 
She was not herself a cripple. On the con- 
trary, she was a very attractive and 


charming girl, perfectly normal physically | 


and highly intelligent. She returned my 
love—strange as ıt may seem,’ 
polated with a smile, “and we became en- 
gaged. But I wanted to be sure that she 
was not yielding to any mere impulse of 
sympathy, so our engagement continued 
three years. 

“Even then, before I would take the 
responsibility of allowing her to marry me, 
l went to a physician and put the case 
before him. f 


' he inter- | 


asked him if it would be all | 


| 


right for a victim of infantile paralysis, | 
the disease which had crippled me, to | 


marry. 
health was concerned, I had a better right 
to marry than many so-called normal 
young men have. 

"So we were married. 
to give my wife a comfortable home and 
to support her well. She is a great help to 


He assured me that, so far as | 


I have been able | 


me in my work and we have a life of mu- | 
tual happiness and mutual effort in a 


great cause. 

“I find that normal people look with a 
good deal of wonder at the handicapped 
person who has made good. In return, 
the handicapped person cannot help feel- 


ing a little wonder that every normal man | 
and woman does not make good. It seems | 


as if it should be so easy for them. Proba- 
bly that is the secret of the trouble. Peo- 
ple don't fight for things which seem easy 
of attainment. 


UT it isn't fair to make the handi- | 


capped fight quite so hard a battle, 
when we can at least give him a chance to 
help himself. He would be only too glad to 
relieve you of the burden of taking care of | 
him. I know this; not only by my per- 
sonal experience, but also through dozens | 
of cases of boys and girls who have been 
in our school. They came to us, bitter 
and hopeless; tragic little outcasts from 
society; helpless burdens in homes where 
they were made to feel their uselessness; 
looking sadly into a dreary future. 
"Some of these children, even boys and 
girls fourteen or fifteen years old, had not 
been taught to read! They had no games, 
no training, no development of any kind. 
Poor, miserable little waifs of humanity, 


How a Fool Stunt” 
Suddenly Made Me a 
Star Salesman 


By Warren Hartle 


ARTLE, you're all wrong. Take my 
advice and stay where you are.” 
“But listen, Jim—’’ 

"Nothing doing. You can't convince me that 
you can learn how to sell. If you had a selling 
personality, or if you had the ‘gift of gab’ it 
might be different. But you haven't. I don't 
want to discourage you but you know yourself 
that you were never cut out to be a salesman. 
You'd just be wasting your time trying to learn. 
It's a fool stunt, that's all." 

Such was my running mate's answer when I 
told him that I intended to learn the selling 
game. True, I didn't know the first thing about 
selling, and it didn't seem as if | was cut out 
| for it. Clerking in the railway mail service was 
far removed from selling goods, and I didn't 
blame Jim for trying to discourage me. 

Yet I had heard of a new and easy method 
of learning Salesmanship that was accomplishing 
wonders. This amazing method disclosed the 
very secrets of selling that were used by the most 
successful salesmen in the country. Men who 
previously knew nothing about selling were get- 
ting results that were actually astonishing. 

Why. even one of my brother railroad workers 
— a fireman — who had learned these secrets 
was now making $10,000 a year! And there were 
many others—men who had been working in 


| small-pay, routine jobs and were now earning 


who had aroused only idle pity and mor- | 


bid curiosity. Yet when they were given 
a chance to help themselves, they re- 
sponded with a burning eagerness. To-day 
they are self-supporting and self-respect- 
ing. Some of them are even taking care 
of their parents, There are cripples in 
every community in this country. Just 
put yourself in their place, in your imag- 
mation, and I think you will find some 
way of giving them a fair show.” 


"MANY Business Men Would Make 
More Money Matching Coins” is the 
title of an article next month by 
Edward N. Hurley, who tells how 
men fail when they operate without 


knowing whether they are making | 


or losing. He describes the system 
successfully used by his big Chicago 
concern, and explains how anyone 
can apply the same principles. . 


| with new hope—new ambition. 
| plained were they that I ' 


five, ten and fifteen times as much money as 
Star Salesmen. If these fellows could make good, 
I felt that I could, too, so I determined at least 
to try. 


My First Selling Job 


From the day I began to study these wonderful 
secrets of selling in my spare time, I was filled 
So clearly ex- 
'caught on" immedi- 
ately. It seemed like no time before I had mas- 
tered them. It was then that I was informed 
that my first selling job was waiting for me. 

While I had always felt that these wonderful 
secrets would eventually make a successful sales- 
man out of me, I never dreamed that my success 


| would come so soon. 


The very first day I was on the road I put 
these secrets into actual practice—and they 
worked! At the end of my fst week I received 
a letter from my sales manager congratulating 
me on my success. I had made a record for that 
territory! 


Why I am in the $10,000 
a Year Class 


Each month my sales kept increasing. And just as my 
sales increased, so did my salary. I was getting orders— 


and big orders, at that—from concerns that previously 
had refused to take on our line. Raises in salary 
to follow one on the heels of another. 


Last year, due to ee : wonderful selli: har sal I was 
among the top-notc a big force lesmen, and 
in spite of the keenest Fal competition I have maintained 
this lead ever since. 


Still, I take no great credit for my sudden rise in the 
selling game. What I have done anyone else can n- 
deed, I could relate scores of cases where these Secrets of 
Selling. have done as much and morc for men who were as 

"green" as | was. 


For instance, there is George Kerns of Oklahoma City 
Kearns had never made more than $15 a week. He learned 
the Secrets of Successful Selling and today he is averaging 
over $200 a week. Then there is P. W. Broedel, of Wood- 
haven, N. Y., who after six months on the road was making 
$92 a week. 

C. W. Birmingham, of Dayton, Ohio, was a clerk making 
$800 a year. Today he is a Sales Manager and is earning 
$6, a year. 

Debonis was earniny ss a week as a clerk. Now 


J. L. 
he makes as high as $100 a 


My Secret Disclosed 


If you wish to get out of the rut and get a real job my 
there to you is—learn these Secrets of Seceniu — 
are now revealed in full to every ambitious = 
bad ‘National Salesmen's Training Association. Hundr 
men have learned these amazing secrets and are now 
eni d selling positions at salaries ranging from 
$3.500 to $10,000 a year. 
gos secrets have always worked—they always will 
work. You can learn them in your leisure moments in your 
own home. And just as soon as you are qualified and ready 
u are given free access to the N S. 1. A yment 
ice which puts you in touch. Sh many sales 
openings. 


A Great Book on Selling 
Sent Free 


I am authorized to state that the interesting Book “A 
Ka t of the Grip” will be sent absolutely free to those 
in the attached co . This valuable Book tells 
ef about the NS. T. A. method of Selesmanship 
raining and their Free Employment Service, which has 
at present more calls for salesmen than it can fill. In ad- 
dition you will read of the big opportunities now open for 


YOU in the selling game. 
This amazing Book is entirely, free. Simply tear out 
and mail the attached coupon and it will be sent you at once. 


National Salesmen's Training Ass'n, 
Dept. 23-C, Chicago, III. 
Send me Free Proof that you can make me a Star Sales- 
man and tell me how you will help me land a selling job. 
Also list showing lines of business with openings for sales- 


men. This does not obligate me in any way. 

Ee OPE EPE OE EES OATS TEAT 
SG E OAS ATEA OOT 
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National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


World Wide System 
of Banking Service 


In addition to technical phases 
of foreign banking, the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York 
offers a broad service to those 
engaged in foreign trade. 

From its own files this bank 
is prepared to furnish reliable 
information concerning the char- 
acter and credit standing of large 
commercial houses of the world. 
Through association with the lead- 
ing banks of other countries we 
can obtain special reports cov- 
ering subjects important to the 
safe and orderly conduct of in- 
ternational business. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


The End of the 
Rainbow 


(Continued from page 25) 


Bertie the night Jimmy left for Canada. 
It wasn't the Bertie I'd known and liked 
for so long. She was a bit wan and pale, 
and there was a new look in her eyes, a 
sort of hurt, disappointed, well-nigh hope- 
less expression. . 

“ Not feeling very well, are you, Bertie?” 

The kid was game. “Nothing the mat- 
ter with me." . 

“You look sort of peaked.” 

“Been working hard.” 

“Conover difficult?” 

She shrugged. “It isn’t Conover. H«'s 

enough for a feeder. It’s—it’s— 

h, well!” and she bit her lip. 

“Why not get it off your chest, Bertie?” 

“What difference does that make?” 

“A heap." 

"H'mph! Hardly. Why shouldn't I 
be grateful? I’ve got the act . . . more 
than I ever expected. And you've 

ractically booked us where we want to 
be booked, but—" and for one instant 
her soul shone through the clouded eyes— 
“it isn’t at all what I've dreamed of!” 

oe immy?” 

“Yes—Jimmy. He’s gone—to Canada. 
Won't even see the try-out of our act. 
His act! Because it i5 his act, Connie. 
I wish he'd never come into the money. 
We were happy enough on small time." 

* You didn't think so." 

“There are a good many things I didn't 
know— then!" 

I reached across and patted her hand. 
Poor little kid! I knew what she was up 
against. Too late, she had come to realize 
that there was something more to life 
than the material success blazoned by 
one's name in electrics before the theatre. 

Bertie had awakened to her love for 
Jimmy. But Jimmy's departure on a 
pleasure trip almost on the eve of the big 
try-out had told its own silent story. 


THE days passed. The date for the 

try-out approached. Jimmy dropped 
us an occasional line from Montreal. He 
was having a good time, was Jimmy. 
They were thinking of going into the 
Rockies on an automobile camping trip. 
. -» He wished the act all the luck in the 
world, he wrote, but he said nothing 
about returning for its premiére. 

Bertie was game. Dead game. I took 
charge of the last few rehearsals. The 
act looked like a million dollars. But I 
couldn't help thinking how much better 
it could have been had Jimmy Crossland 
stood in Cal Conover's shoes. 

We tried out in Bayonne. Bayonne 
isn't any metropolis, but is a good try-out 
point, being only five miles from New York, 
accessible ‘by train or street car. Jim 
Delaney was to be there in person with a 
route contract in his hand at my terms, pro- 
vided the act came up to specifications. 

That Monday night will be hard to 
forget. The heavens clouded up about 
four o’clock in the afternoon and the 
downpour commenced an hour later. 
The streets were swept with a flood. 
Street-car traffic was at a standstill for 


The End of the Rainbow, by Octavus Roy COHEN 


two hours. The trains were running late. 
Telephone service was crippled. The cur- 
tain rang up on the first act at seven- 
thirty, and there weren’t more than three 
hundred persons in the house. 

I didn’t see Delaney; but I wasn’t in 
the humor for seeing anyone then. My 
eyes were all for Bertie Oliver. Bertie, 
who sat, gamely pathetic, in her dressing- 
room, stealing glances at a picture which 
used to-hold the center spot in the lobby 
stand of the Oliver and Crossland act. 
No need to ask what she thought. 

Now, the night for which they had 
planned together and dreamed together— 
and Jimmy Crossland was up in Montreal, 
enjoying sudden wealth; planning an 
extensive automobile camping tour, for- 
getful that this was the Big Night. 

The bill opened with a trio of clever 
jugglers, followed by a monologist. Then 
the house went dark, and when the lights 
reappeared, the card '' Bertie Oliver and 
Company” had been placed on the stands. 


N9 NEED to go into detail of what 
happened then. Chances are that few 
persons outside the profession would 
understand, anyway. It indicated the 
perfection of the try-out system. 

In rehearsal the act had looked like a 
hundred-to-one shot romping home in 
front of a classy field. And now—I sat 
at the rear of the house and watched 
pop-eyed—the thing fall flat! 

hy? Don't ask me why. If I knew, 
I'd open an office and cash in a million 
dollars a year guaranteeing acts. No one 
has yet understood why a thing looks 
perfect in rehearsal and falls flat before 
an audience. But this you can bet: that 
an act which leaves one audience cold will 
come pretty close to leaving all audiences 
in the same gelid condition. 

The act of Bertie Oliver and Company 
was a fliv! Oh, I knew that Delaney 
would offer me four or five hundred and a 
good small-time route for the thing— 
maybe even a headline spot in the split- 
week stands. But that wasn’t what we'd 
been after. 

It was sickening! There was the act, 
the staging, the music, the patter—and 
nothing else. Bertie wasn’t Bertie. I 
couldn’t find any definite fault with Cal 
Conover; he played up confidently and 
satisfactorily. But he didn’t register. 
The act was a complete frost! 

I went back to hunt up Delaney. The 
house manager swore he wasn’t in the 
house. That was a respite, anyway. 

"You're positive Delaney didn’t slip 
in? Buy a seat or something?" 

“‘Sure-pop. He wouldn't do that any- 
way. Only theatrical feller inside is a guy 
named Crossland. Used to be the lady's 
partner, I think." 

I felt myself get hot all over. Jimmy 
Crossland in the theatre! I whirled and 
started back stage. A frog boasts a 
perfect baritone in comparison with my 
croak, but I wanted to sing. 

I rapped once on Bertie’s door and 
entered without awaiting her bidding. 
And there was Jimmy! I only sensed 
him, though. hat I really saw was 
Bertie’s face. I’ve never seen that 
expression before or since on the face of 
a woman... but somehow that doesn't 
matter. It was an expression that a man 
takes to the grave with him, knowing that 
all is well with the world. 


Husbands, Wives, 
and Wills 


ANY women who take 

a keen interest in their 
husbands' business problems 
and co-operate in solving 
them, seem to consider the 
very important business mat- 
ter of making a will too 
solemn a subject to discuss. 


Yet here a woman misses 
a great opportunity to help 
her husband. This is one of 
the things about her hus- 
band's business that a woman 
should make 4er business. 


A wife should know that, 
if her husband dies without 


‘having made a will, the laws 


governing in such a case 
must take their course, and 
their impersonal operation 
may not take into consider- 
ation the particular circum- 
stances in which she and her 
children may find themselves; 
and that the disposition of 
the property may be entirely 
different from that which 
her husband would have in- 
tended. 


A wife should know that 
the law permits her husband 
by making a will, to provide 
for her future comfort,to re- 
lieve her of many legal prob- 


lems, and to prevent annoy- 
ances and disappointments. 


She should know, too, that 
through his will, her husband 
can create a trust, protecting 
her against ill-advised invest- 
ments, freeing her from the 
responsibilities of manage- 
ment, insuring the preser- 
vation of the property, and 
at the same time securing to 
her the fullest benefit from 
the estate. 


She should know that the 
modern Trust Company offers 
a confidential and perpetual 
service in carrying out the 
provisions of a will, and that 
it renders this service under 
the supervision of strict State 
laws and in accord with 
sound business principles. 


Having in mind her chil- 
dren and the protection 
which only a will affords, it 
is a wife's duty, as much as 
her husband's, to see that a 
proper will is made. 


A wife should encourage 


` her husband to make his will, 


to name a Trust Company 
as the executor and trustee 
under his will, and—to do 
these things NOW. 


This is the third of a series of messages to be published by 
associated trust companies of the United States concerning 
the services they render, A new book, Safeguarding Your 
Family's Future, explaining these services, may be obtained 
upon application to a trust company, or upon request to 


Trust Company DivistoN 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Five Nassau STREET, NEw YORK 
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Even the upper air 


is charted 


O guide the aviator, the air- 
lanes have been mapped—in 
the field of finance, the roads that 
lead to careful investment are also 


marked. 


Our Monthly Securities List is 


in effect an investment chart. 


represents the results of careful 
analysis backed by our experience 
and judgment, and lists only secur- 
ities which we have purchased and 


recommend for investment. 


This list is yours for the asking. 


Send for AQI52. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


T'S just like gliding through space to idle along 


in an “Old Town Canoe.' Lazy paddle strokes 
eep you moving ahead. Vigorous ones give you a 
irst of speed that can’t be beaten. For an “Old 
*'own'' [s the lightest, fastest, steadiest canoe you 
ver paddled. 

The built-in strength of an “Old Town Canoe’ 
takes it last for years. Send for catalog. There 
re 3,000 canoes in stock. $67 up from dealer or 
actory 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
63 Middle St., Old Town; Maine, U. S. A. 


ut 


Ld. 


CAREFUL INVESTORS 
UR book, “Men and 


Bonds,” giving in- 
formation on the follow- 
ing subjects, will be sent 
on request: 


Why we handle only carefully 
investigated investment se- 
curities. 


The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Company 
large enough to maintain 
far-reaching investigation 
service. 


The importance of buying in- 
vestment securities from a 
house with more than 59 
offices and international 
connections and service. 


Why the careful investor se- 
lects securities from a broad 
range of offerings. 


How 10,00) miles of National 
City Company's private 
wires keep our offices in 
leading investment centers 
of the country in constant 
touch with our New York 
headquarters. 


Your advantage in dealing 
with a Company whose rep- 
resentatives talk with an 
average of 3,000 banks a 


day. 


It 


Why these sales representa- 
tivesare especially qualified 
to helpfully discuss yourin- 
dividual investment needs. 


For a copy of this book, 
address our New York 


ji 
office, asking for AQ139. I 


BONDS dH 
PREFERRED STOCKS i H 
ACCEPTANCES F H 

I 

i] 


<s * 
AT YOUR DEALER'S 
A-8 4 


Taylor Instrument Co 


ROCHESTER NY. 


a Tycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


There's 


“Back, eh, Jimmy?” I asked inanely. 

“Uh-huh!” He was shamefaced. 

“Mighty glad. ... How'd you like the 
act?" 

“The act?" he shrugged. ‘The act is 
all right.” 


Indifference; utter indifference. That 
meant he’d come for Bertie. Oh, boy! 
I beat it and left 'em together. Then 


I telephoned New York and discovered 
that Delaney had postponed his Jersey 
trip until the night following. I went 
back and told 'em the news. Neither of 
'em seemed particularly interested. 

The day following, Bertie paid no more 
attention to the act than if it had been 
running for forty weeks and was sure of 
its place. She had eyes, thoughts, feelings 
for no person or thing save Jimmy Cross- 
land. As for Jimmy, he hung around 
the theatre with Bertie, looking a trifle 
abashed and considerably ill at ease. 

He sat out front with me at the matinée 
performance. Again the act fell fat. ' 
asked him what he thought of it, and he 
delivered his opinion in a monosyllable. 

"Cheese!" 

"Why?" 

“H’mm! Just is, that’s all.” 

I could see he was worried about it. 
It must have hurt him clear through. 

“Jimmy?” 

[I] eh?" 

“Delaney will be in to-night looking 
the act over." 

“We should worry!" 

Nor did he say anything more. His 
attitude told me I could construe that 
any way I liked. 


E MEANT either that the act was 

hopeless and he knew it, or that he 
didn't care, because he was going to take 
Bertie out of the profession. 

Delaney got to the house at seven- 
fifteen. I met him in the lobby. ' How's 
the act?” he inquired. 

“Look at it yourself,” I returned non- 
committally. "I'm only the agent.” 

Then I went back stage to warn Bertie 
that this was her test. I wanted her to 


|| | get over... knowing all the time she 


wouldn't. -But nothing seemed to matter 
to her now that Jimmy was there. 

I started back to sit with Delaney, to 
sort of ease things over. And then | saw 
something. l heard it first, heard a gasp 
of surprise and delight from Bertie Oli- 
ver; a triumphant, choked, happy little 
exclamation. Her eyes and mine were 
focused on the same miracle. 

For coming toward us was Jimmy 
Crossland. Not the Jimmy of recent 
weeks, but the Jimmy of the old days: 
Jimmy in make-up; Jimmy ready to step 
out before the footlights! 

He was studying a script and the script 
cover was labeled “Bertie Oliver and 
Company." t 

“Boy!” I gasped. “You ain’t!” 

He looked up. “Yov’re a liar! I am!" 

Came Bertie’s voice, very weak and 
small with happiness, *''Jimmy—you 
mean— 

He looked up perfectly matter-of-factly, 
although I saw an irrepressible twinkle in 
his eyes. ‘No need for this act to fliv,” 
he said. “And, say, Bertie?” 

“Yes, Jimmy?” 

“I haven’t had much time to study. 
I'm liable to fall down on a lot of this new 
patter. Reckon we can pick up that old 
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act if I do, and ad lib. some, if necessary?” 
A hae E 

The house went dark. A boy passed us 
to set the “ Bertie Oliver and Company” 
cards. Jimmy touched Bertie Oliver. 

“That’s us," he said quietly. 

I managed to stumble to a seat beside 
Delaney. The act hadn't got under way 
before he straightened in his chair. 
“That’s Jimmy Crossland!” he gasped. 

“Sure! Who else?" 

“But I thought—” 

“You ain’t over here to think. You’re 
here to look!” 


ELEVEN curtain calls tell the story. 
They could have made it eleven more, 
but the house manager rang up the next 
act on them. Delaney beat me back 
stage. He enthusiastically flashed the 
contract under Bertie Oliver’s nose. 

Bertie looked at Jimmy. Her lip was 
trembling, and she was quivering with 
bliss she feared was transient. Jimmy, 
looking everywhere save at her, took the 
contract from her hand. He studied it 
attentively, then returned it to Delaney. 

“That'll have to be changed,” he said 
quietly. 

Delaney went up in the air. 
add another cent!" 

“The money's all right. It's the name 
of the act." 

Jimmy wasn't looking at Bertie, but I 
was. The kid was almost fainting. 

* What's the matter with it?" growled 
Delaney. 

“It ought to read ‘Oliver and Cross- 
land’.” 

This change was effected in a second 
with the aid of a fountain pen. Jimmy 
seated himself at a prop table and signed. 
Delaney passed it over to Bertie Oliver. 

“Wait a minute,” said Jimmy, “before 
you sign that.” 

Bertie waited. 

“What’s the big idea?" asked Delaney. 

“Well postpone her signature a half- 
hour,” grinned Jimmy, “and then she 
can sign her legal name. It’s going to 
be ‘Mrs. James P. Crossland.'" He turned 
to her and put both hands on her shoulders: 

* How about that, sweetheart?" 

And Bertie laughed a throaty little 
laugh of ineffable happiness. 

** [—T've been practicing . . . that sig- 
nature . . . for the past six weeks!" she 
answered chokily. 


“I won't 


“IS THE Rose Your Favorite Flower?" 
In an article with this title, Charles 
Thorley, famous New York florist, 
tells next month what flowers lead in 
popularity, how to arrange flowers, 
how to keep them, and what flowers 
to wear on various occasions. He 
gives you lots of other interesting in- 
formation about taste in flowers and 
colors. 


M. K. WISEHART reports next 
month an interview with Nikola 
Tesla, one of the world's greatest in- 
ventors, and a wonderful personality. 
Tesla tells the romantic story of his 
life, and describes how the business 
man or the artist, as well as the in- 
ventor, can make his imagination 
work for him. 


Think It Out for Yourself 


In our busy lives, there are naturally many things to think 
about, and among the most important are health, education, busi- 
ness, marriage, children, dependents, community-standing and so on. 

Now there's one thing that materially affects for the better, 
every one of the subjects mentioned, and that is life-insurance. 

The latter is, therefore, something to be carefully thought out 
and a goodly number of those who do thus think it out, cast their 


fortunes with the 
Postal Life 
Insurance Company 


Insurance in force, $40,000,000 
Policy Reserves required by law (last quarterly statement), $9,241,954 
Additional Reserves, $715,860 
Total Resources, more than $10,000,000 


And they thus arrange policies just because they have done 
their own thinking; they have “thought it out" for themselves, 
since THE POSTAL has no agents to think, or pretend to think 
for prospective policyholders. 

It is, indeed, frequently and truly said that a considerable pro- 
portion of policyholders in most companies, have taken out their 
policies without careful thought of what the contracts contain. 

Not a few who are quite able to think out and arrange their 
own insurance-protection, make the mistake of turning over the 
matter to a broker or agent to handle for them. 

Really, however, so important a transaction as life-insurance 
which affects the policyholder, his dependents and business asso- 
ciates, should be thought out personally, with full information at 
hand from which to 


Reach a Right Decision 


And this information should be in writing, in print, that is, official and 
binding on the Company. 

Thus the applicants are enabled to come easily to a correct conclusion 
through their own thinking, which in turn makes them much more valuable as 
po'icyholders. Such a company is more valuable also for a polieyholder, for 
through it he saves money. Cutting down expense remember is the founda- 
tion stone of this company. 

Wherever you may live, THE POSTAL will be pleased to send you official, 
printed material regarding life insurance, thus enabling you to think the matter 
oul carefully and to decide rightly upon the kind of policy best suited to your 
neels—Whole Life, Limited Payment Life, Endowment, Joint Life, Child's 
Welfare, Monthly Income—and when you have selected the form you think 
best, the Company will have the policy filled out with exact figures and values 
for your age so that you can 


See Just What You Will Receive 


That’s FHE POSTAL way 
which has now been satis- 
fuctorily and successfully 
pursued for more than 15 
years, and which is widely 
established and distinctly popu- 
lar among those who think. 


J 
95% 
Dividends 
Guaranteed 
in your 
Policy and 

gives the usual 


Call at the Company’s offices, 
or, in writing for official infor- 
mation, simply say: 

Mail me insurance particulars 

as mentioned in the March 

American Magazine. | 


_In your first letter be sure to 


1. Your Full Name 

2. Your Occupation 

3. The Exact Date of Your Birth 
No agent will be sent to visit 

you. THE POSTAL has no 

agents and the resulting com- 


mission-savings go to you be- 
cause you deal direct. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wm. R. Malone, President 
511 Fifth Avenue (Corner 43rd Street), New York 


Contingent 
Dividends 
Paid as 
Earned 
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LION (ollar 


"United Shirt & Collar Co., Troy, NY., Also Makers of Lion Shirts 


OV- 
ERING IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY ALL YEAR ROUND 


E 


r Ply Re-inforcement 


in Heel and Toe. 


Euer think of it, four thicknesses of strong, closely woven 
yarn to withstand wear at the heel and toe. "That's the 
reason for the unusual durability of Iron Clad No. 398. 


In addition there is three ply re-inforcement in the whole sole 
and high splice of the heel. 


[hese sock safety elements, combined with the permanent 
lustre finish and the snugly fitting foot and ankle give to No. 
398 a value not often found in socks which sell for forty cents. 
That’s the price, East of the Rockies. 
Ask your dealer for Iron Clad No. 398. If he hasn't them, 
send direct to us enclosing remittance and stating size and 
color. Colors—black, dark gray, white, palm beach, navy, 
hunter green and cordovan brown. Sizes—g to 1134. Your 
order will be sent promptly, postage paid. 


Cooper-Wells & Co. 
204 Vine Street 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


Are You a Keen 


Observer? 


(Continued from page 29) 


If you would not be run over by an auto- 
195 mobile on Michigan Avenue, you 
must look sharp. 

“Safety first:” is a motto that emphazes 
the importance of keen observation. No 
safety device nor machinery can take the 
200 place of “watching out! " 

We all love a detective story. And 
the quality that makes a good detective is 
the ability to see what nobody else has 
noticed, to perceive what others overlook, 
205 and to be instantly aware of what it 
was not intendedthat he should observe. 
The winning clue is that little item to 
which nobody but Sherlock Holmes paid 
any attention. 

210 In war especially, as in all great and 
dangerous issues, the power of observa- 
tion counts for much. 1t was only because 
he quickly changed his plan of battle and 
rearranges his ships to conform to the 
215 change of the wind that John Paul 
ones wins the naval engagement at 

rafalgar, as Napoleon also by swift read- 
justment of his troops was conqueror in 
the battle of Blenheim, and General 
220 Pershing was successful in the battle 
of the Marne. And is not the same quick- 
ness to observe, and skill in the alteration 
of plans to meet, unexpected conditions 
that accounts for Grant's victory at Bull 
225 Run, Garibaldi’s triumph at Ther- 
mopyle, Augustus Caesar's conquest of 
Gaul and, indeed, most other decisive 
military engagements? 

This faculty of keen observation can be 
230 cultivated. It is not entirely a 
natural ‘gift? Keller, the professional 
magician, had so trained himself that he 
could pass a shop window full of a variety 
of objects, give it a hasty glance, and tell 
235 you all that was in it. Yet those who 
attended Kellar’s performance saw only 
what he wanted them to see. 

The slight-of-hand performer depends 
upon the defective power of observation 
240 in his congregation. You do not see 


| what he does with his nimble fingers be- 
; cause he makes you look at something else. 


Suppose you test yourself. The next 
time you visit a friend's house, after you 
245 leave, try to recall all the objects in 
the room you were in. Draw a rough 
diagram on paper and try to set down 
thereon where the piano stood, and the 
table, the chairs, the bookcases, and so on. 
250 How many electric lights fixtures were 
there and how located? What kind of rugs 


or carpet were there? Was the ceiling 


white or pink? Were the walls calcimined 
or papered? If papered, what was the 


| 255 pattern or prevailing color? Where 


were the doors and windows? 

Shut your eyes right now and see if you 
can reconstruct from memory the room 
in which you are. 

260 A friend has just called and left. 


| What was the color of his hair, his tie, his 


coat, his shirt? Did he have on black 
shoes or tan? Was his nose Roman or pug? 
Were his ears large or small, flat or promi- 
265 nent, or did he have the “Bourbon 
ear?" Was he thinlipted? Was he dark 


ee 
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AT THE SIGN OF YE JOLLY LITTLE TAIL 


OR 


: pe 
| | | 

et | TO YOUR OWN 
td | PERSONALITY | 
| | | 


Let the clothes you wear prop- 
erly express your self to others 


There is a right style—a combi- 
nation of the right fashion and 
the right fabric—to fit your 
personality as well as your 
person. You can specify both 
when you order your clothes 


Cut and tailored to your 
individual measure by 


Our great organization of skilled 
tailors —each a specialist—, our 
high standard of both work- | 
manship and materials, and our 
improved system of measure- 
ments insure your satisfaction 


At the right price 


— The lowest possible for the quality 


SOUT ELENA 


Have our local dealer show you -£ 
our newest fashions and fine wool 
fabrics—hundreds of them. If you 
do not know who he is, write us. 


E 


ED. V. PRICE & CO. 


Market and Van Buren Streets 
Chicago = 


cMEN'S TOGS 


for Spring and Summer 1921 
Our book of latest authentic fashions for men 


of all types will be given to you upon request. x — 
Ask our local dealer for it or write us. Sp Ps Fad 


Seer Fee o 


CLOTHES THAT INVITE THE QUESTION = 
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ERE are shoes made with but 


one purpose—to wear longer and 
better than any you have ever had. 


Their smartness is obvious; their 
comfort is apparent from the first 
moment you step into them; and 
as for service — 


Give them, on your own feet, the 
hardest use you like and contrast 
them with other shoes. 


A booklet, * Five Thousand Mile 
Shoes”, will give you a new con- 
ception of how shoes can be made 
and can wear. Just write. 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY 
Makers of Gentlemen's Fine Shoes 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


The Ardsley last 
is shown. Made in 
black and tan Russia 
calf orin Cordovan: 
Style Nos. 58, 49, 
and 60 respectively. 
Your local dealer, 
wherever youare,can 
furnish these shoes,or 
we will ship them to 
him the same day 


we receive the order. 


a Shoes of Worth 


~a 
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complected? Were his teeth prominent? 
Did he wear a watch chain or other 
jewelry? What was the shape of his | 
270 collar? Were his trousers plain, 
checked or striped? 

Perhaps you don't care. That is pre- 
cisely the point. How many things can 
you see without caring, without studying 
275 them attentively? 

Possibly you may begin to see why you 
do not prosper in your business. You do 
not notice the little things. There are too 
many blind spots in your eye. 

280 You missed a chance the other day 
to make a sale because you did not notice 
a little remark that was dropped by a cus- 
tomer. When you got tht letter last week 
you failed to observe a small phrase in it 
285 which might have given you a hint 
that would have put you on your guard 
and saved you a loss. When you bought 
that farm you did not perceive that it was 


too dry and humid and too far from the i Ihe clubfellow knows as 
i 7 ^ x Men who invariabiy keep up with the modes Sf 
290 market. W hen you rented that house and who realize the importance of detail in }{ 
you did not observe that the plumbing was dress, instinctively turn to Krementz correct ! mre 
defective. You had abad fall last winter t ea f e e 
1 ; a They know and value it for its correctness, (7 3 
because you did not notice that the door- its exclusive character, its enduring quality C ns DA 
step was icey. And not long ago you had The name stamped on the back of each piece is Aus eh 
p E ag P 


295 your trip for nothing to a distant city, a lasting guarantee, 


and wasted all that time and money, T 
simply because you did not notice the remer ~~ 
telegram laying on the hall table as you 


left the house, a telegram canceling the 
300 engagement. Your wife gave the The bodkin-cluteh 


x p x back, goes in like ^a 
front door key to the hired girl, but you į: J , needle, “holds like an 
paid no attention to it, SMALE Mee qoe $ } i y ] mener 

to ^ — 189K, 


were locked out of the house and ha 


spend the night at a hotel. _ ISR agile evening GRF Vest 3 studs $1.50 Lu 
305 All along you are causing casi dress links $3.00. CA eet di MÀ 
annoyance, humiliation and loss, because KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N; J. 


you do not see what is before your eyes, 
and see only what is before your mind. 
That is why you can't find your hat, why 
310 you were almost killed by the elevator, 
why you run splinters in your hand, and 
bump your nose, and stub your toes, and 
mash your fingers, and break your leg. 

That is why you take bad money, are 
315 duped by sharpers, are imposed 
on by friends, commit awkward blunders, 
offend people you want to please, and 
lose money, lose time, lose reputation, lose 
your temper, lose your health and lose your 
320 head—you don't notice. 
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NHEN you see another 


The matter has even its moral bearings, man wearing the kind il 
as Tennyson says that E of hosiery you have wanted, | 
or 
Evil is wrought by want of thought | the chances are that man 
As well as want of heart. | has beenthoughtfulenough ] 
: S o | to ask his dealer for 
325 N. B. is a good inscription to hang | Shawknit. 


up on the wall over your desk or by your 
looking glass. It means nota bene, which 
is Greek for note well, observe carefully. 

Life is discursive. As the paragrapher | 


At your dealer’s 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell. Mass. 


330 says, "Life is just one blame thing 
after another.” Lite is not geometry nor 
an exact science. It is a puzzle. Those 
who find the best answer are the ones that 
keep their eyes open. | 
335 All this of course does not imply 
that you are to be rude and ill-bred, that 
you are to tell everything you see, or call 
the attention of people to things you are 
not supposed to note. Keeping your eyes 
340 open does not imply that you are not 
to keep your mouth shut. It is vulgar to 
seem to Lo but it is wisdom on the part 
of we mortals to know. And a condition of 
awareness is a better foundation for polite- 
345 ness than stupidity. 

Now, in order that you may test your- 
self here and now, I will ask you how 
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Winning the Battles of Peace 


France has almost won her 
great fight against war's de- 
struction. Eighty per cent of 
her wrecked and crippled fac- 
tories again hum with activity. 
All of the 4,006 villages and 
towns in thedevastated regions 
have again resumed municipal 
life; and of the 6,445 schools 
in this vast area, 5,345 have 
been rebuilt and opened. 
Farms, factories and homes 
again cover most of the 
scarred land. 


In her reconstruction, France 
has shown the same uncon- 
querable spirit that stopped 
her invaders at the Marne. 


And here, at home, another 
great peaceful victory is being 


One Policy 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the coun- 
try ‘await men and women who prepare themselves 
now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 


Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and Thr lor Work 
Our graduates earn $35 to 8100 a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 
self for an advanced position at better pay. erms 
easy, living inexpensive. Largest and best school of its 
kind. Write for catalog today. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box A. M., 780 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


won against the greatest odds. 
This has been the fight of the 
Bell telephone employees to 
rebuild a national service. 


Despite all of the difficulties 
of the post-war period, the or- 
ganized forces of the Bell 
system have established new 
records in maintenance and 
construction. 


Facing, after the armistice, a 
public demand such as was 
never before known, they have 
yet responded to the nation’s 
need with hundreds of new 
buildings, thousands of miles 
of new wires and cables, and 
with the installation in the last 
year, alone, of over half a mil- 
lion new telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


[fa 


Universal Service 


FTTWTRELES 


At Home By Mail 


Attractive positions open for men 
and boys. Salaries up to $3500 a year. Begin- 
ners paid $125 a month plus room and board, 
which means more than $200 at the start. One 
of our recent graduates is getting $6,000 a year 
Opportumity to travel or locate in land radio 
offices. We train you by mail in a short time— 
some have completed the course in 10 weeks. 
No previous perene necessary. First correspone. 
^nce shoc merica, "wa a 
QIRELESS INSTRUMENT, "THE NATRO- 
METER," FURNISHED EVERY STUDENT. 

Send for FREE BOOK, “Wireless, the Oppor- 
tunity of Today." z 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 480, Washington, D. C. 


many mistakes you have noticed in this 
article? Did you observe that it is full of 
350 errors? Did you suspect that it wasin- 
tentiona!ly written and printed incorrectly? 
And now that you have been told that 
it is full of blunders, read it again and see 
how many you can find. 
355 For your guidance I set down here 
a list of some seventy-eight errors. There 
may be more, but there are at least seventy- 


eight. Did you see them as you read? 


Do not be discouraged. Remember the 
360 Bible, which says “Cleanliness is next 
to godliness,” says also that “God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

Keep trying to improve your speech. 
That is the only way to xvid amphi 
365 language. 

How many of these mistakes caught 
your eye? Here they are: 


Corrections of Errors 


Line 3. The Kankakee River is not near 
Springfield, nor in Missouri. 

Line 11. Birch and alder foliage is not col- 
ored a brilliant red, yellow and brown. 

Line 13. “Johnston” in this line and “ John- 
son” in line 6. 

Line 15. The word should be * remember," 
not “recollect.” 

Line 16. Wrong quotation marks. 

Line 23. “ Your" should be “ you're." 

Lines 24 and 26. Same. 

Line 30. There should be a quotation mark 
after “eye.” 

Line 47. Kepler did not discover the law of 
gravitation. 

Line 48. Edison did not invent the telegraph 
nor Whitney the first sewing machine. 

Line 51. It is hardly correct to say that these 
“secrets were wrested from nature.” 

Line 52. Latin should be written with a 
capital letter. 

Line 53. No schoolboy ever learns by geom- 
etry how to construct a circle exactly equiva- 
lent to a given square, nor does anybody else. 

Line 56. The Chinese have no alphabet, 
properly speaking. 

Line 58. Robert Browning wrote poetry and 
Kant wrote philosophy. 

Line 59. The name “Emanuel” should be 
written Immanuel. 

Line 66. Split infinitive. It should be “to 
focus carefully,” not “to carefully focus.” 

Line 71. Instead of “is of often," it should 
read “is often of.” 

Line 91. Wrong tense. "Papa was” should 
be “Papa is.” 

Line 93. Same: “did not notice” should be 
“does not,” and “ Baby was” should be “ Baby 
is." In a series of subordinate sentences the 
verbs should be in the same tense. 

Line 95. There should be no comma after 
“alert-minded.” 

Line 99. There should be but one “m” in 
Emerson. 

Line 100. “Affect” should be “effect.” 

Line 112. The lightnmg does not follow the 
thunder. 

Line 117. The new moon is not rising while 
the sun is setting. 

Line 120. Ursa Major is in the north, not the 
south. 

Line 120. Venus does not glow like a ruby, 
as a ruby is red, while Venus is yellowish white. 
Venus is never in Cassiopeia, which is a northern 
constellation out of the path of the zodiac, 
where all the planets travel. 

Line 125. The odor of the chrysanthemums 
would hardly fill the air. If it did, it would not 
be very pleasant. It is also not “chrysan- 
thems.” 

Y Line 128. " Chaffering" should be “ chatter- 
ing. 

Line 131. Nantucket being separated by a 
wide stretch of water from the mainland, there 
could hardly be a .rain from Boston. 

Line 136. There is no mountain visible from 
Nantucket. 


Ranp MCNALLY 
Indexed Pocket Maps 


You can get a RAND 
MSNALLY Indexed Pocket 
Map for every State in 
the United States, for sec- 
tions of States, Alaska, 
for Canada, for the prov- 
inces of Canada, Mexico, 
the World, and for practi- 
cally every foreign coun- 
try. There are more than 
150 maps in this series. 
These maps are all large 
scale maps with every 
name in clear distinct 
type. The index classifies 
alphabetically all data 
carried by the map. 

These maps show rail- 
roads, mountains, rivers, 
lakes, islands, counties, 
cities and towns. Also, 
official population figures, 
and the extent of express, 
telegraph and mail sery- 
ice. Many of these maps 
also show main and sec- 
ondary automobile roads. 
For sale at all news stands, 

book-stores, cigar stores, sta- 

Lioners department stores 

and many hotels. 
15c — 25c — 35c 


The American Magazine 
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Mapping the Pathway of Progress 


Fired with the dauntless spirit of 
adventure, the explorer forsakes the 
beaten path, and dares the perils of 
The Unknown. Each day he presses 
forward a few precious miles. Each 
night he sits in his tent and sets down 
the record of the day’s progress. 


Whither he goes, the world fol- 
lows. For the record of man’s prog- 
ress is written in a map. 


You take out a RAND MCNALLY 
map or atlas and run your finger 
across Stanley's darkest Africa. 


Jungle! Deep, treacherous, almost 
impenetrable jungle! Yet men gave 
their lives that its secrets might 
its boundaries 


be laid bare and 


accurately placed on your map. 


So it is that each and every 
RAND MENALLY map that comes 
to you today is the product of cease- 
less toil and effort—the composite 
work of thousands of men, over 
scores of years, in every nook and 
corner of the world. 


Whether you buy a pocket map 
costing a few cents or an elaborate 
map system costing fifteen thousand 
dollars, you will find it good busi- 
ness to get a RAND MCNALLY. For 
nearly sixty years this time-honored 
name has stood for all that is good 
and fine and true in the making of 
maps. 


Map | Headquarters 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


42 E. 22ND STREET, NEW YORK 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE DESCRIBING RAND MSNALLY INDEXED POCKET MAPS 
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—''to Judge Typewriters, ‘Compare the Work’” 


After all, there is but one way to find out just 
why the Royal Typewriter is being accepted as 
the world’s finest writing machine. 


Test it! Try it out in your own office, on your 
own work and under your own supervision. The 
Royal never shows to such advantage as when 
judged by the standards of other machines. It 
saves time—the work is beautifully clear-cut: 
It relieves strain on the operator. 


There is but one answer when you. actually 
*compare the work". ROYAL! New users of 


Royal Typewriters express delight over the flow- 
ing, vibrationless carriage movement; the light 
touch ; the smooth functioning of all those in- 
built, exclusive Royal devices which save the 
time and the nervous energy of the operator. 

Try the Royal! Then decide whether or not you 
really can be satisfied with anything but the best. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Bldg., 364-366 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


KUYAL 


TYPEWRITERS 


"Compare the Work” 


Are You a Keen Observer? by Dr. FRANK CRANE 
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Line 139. The word “diagnose” should be 
"diagnosis." 

Line 148. “Happens up” is bad. “Comes 
up" would be better. 

Line rgo. Abraham, not “Aberham.” Also, 
Lincoln was not practicing law in 1864. 

Line 162. Seized is spelled wrongly. 


Line 192. There should be a period, and not | 


an interrogation point after “step.” 


Line 197. There should be no colon after 


“Safety first.” 

Line 197. The word is “emphasizes,” not 
“emphazes.” 
; Line 200. Wrong punctuation is used after 
“out.” 

Line 204. These verbs should be in the same 
tense. 

Line 206. There should be a space between 
the words “intended” and “that.” 

Line 208. “Pays” would be better than 
“ paid.” 

Line 213 and the following lines. The verbs 
again are in different tenses. 


Line 217. John Paul Jones was not at the ` 


battle of Trafalgar. 


Line 219. Nor Napoleon at the battle of | 


Blenheim. 


Line 221. Nor Pershing at the great battle | 


of the Marne. P : 

Line 221. It should be "And is it not," in- 
stead of “And is not." ' 

Line 224. Grant won no victory at Bull Run 
nor Garibaldi at Thermopylæ. 

Line 226. It should be Julius and not 
Augustus Cæsar. Phi 

Line 231. If the word "gift" is to be quoted, 
other quotation marks should be used. 

Line 231. Should be Kellar, not Keller. 

Line 238. “Sleight,” not “slight.” 


Line 240. A congregation is in church. At a | 
performance given by Kellar, it would be an | 


audience. y 

Line 243. The sentence “The next time you 
visit a friend’s house, after you leave,” is awk- 
ward. It should be rearranged. : 

Line 245. "Objects in the room you were in" 
is clumsy. It would better be "objects in the 
room where you were." 

Line 247. The sentence "Try to set down 
thereon. where the piano stood" is also awk- 
ward. Why not say," Try to indicate where the 
piano stood”? . 

Line 250. "Electric light 
* electric lights fixtures." ; 

Line 251. What kind was,” not “what kind 
were." : 

Line 266. “Thinlipped,” nct “thinlipted.” 

Line 267. “Complexioned,” not “com- 
plected.” i . 

Line 283. “A” is omitted from “that.” 

Line a, How could the farm be both dry 
and humid? 

Line 292. 

Line 294. 

Line 298. 

Line 323. 
Tennyson. 

Line 327. 
not Greek. 

Line 343. “Us mortals,” not “we mortals.” 

Line 345. The words "than stupidity” 
should come after the word “ foundation." 


fixtures," not 


“A” and “bad” are run together. 
“Icy,” not “icey.” 

“Lying,” not “laying.” 

This quotation is from Hood, not 


“Nota bene” is a Latin phrase, 


Line 360. These quotations are not from the | 


Bible. 
Line 364. “Amphibious” should be “am- 
biguous." 


MARY B. MULLETT tells next 
month the wonderful story of David 
W. Griffith, ‘‘The Greatest Moving 
Picture Producer in the World." You 
will learn how Griffith worked his 
way to the top, trained dozens of 
famous actors, why his pictures ap- 
peal to millions, how he invented the 
"close-up," the ‘‘cut-back,’’ the 
*Jong-shot," and other devices that 
have revolutionized picture plays. 
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HAT’S just as mean as 
can be of you, Ned 


Sanders! It was not your 
mother-in-law who suggested 
it. Mother thinks this table 
is all right just asit is. So did 
I, until yesterday at Mrs. 
Courtney’s luncheon when she 
mentioned casually how she 
and her daughter had done 
over the table and side-board 
with Vernicol, to match their 
new chairs. You ought to see 
how fine they look. 

Doing over our table, Ned, is 
not just a notion of mine, after 


all. What’s that? You had 


No use talking, Ned— 
the finish on this 
table does'nt go with 
our other things. 
Let's Vernicol it 
Mahogany 


been thinking for some time 
about doing the table over 
yourself? And you already 
have the Vernicol ? 

Oh, you answered an ad- 
vertisement in The American 
Magazine about how Vernicol 
made things do, by doing them 
over. That'sfunny. So did I. 
Then Lowe Brothers sent both 
of us their Vernicol Help Hints 
Booklet. 

Tell you what, Ned—you 
bring home another brush 
Saturday afternoon and we'll 
have a regular Vernicoling 
frolic together. 


Tre owe Brothers company 


485 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Memphis Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 


Factories: Dayton Toronto 


e7?” BLOOM 


STAR 
Rose S or your money back 


Nowhere else can you buy plants that take the 
guess-work out of rose-growing—absolutely. For 
on every Conard Star Rose, you get our Star Tag 
Guarantee. This not only means your money back 
if these hardy fieldgrown plants do not bloom, but 
it also retains for you the name of the rose on a per- 
manent celluloid tag which you leave on the plant. 
Our big beautifully illustrated catalog of over 

200 varieties is free. Write for it today. 


CONARD * ROSES me 
& Jones Co., Box 97, West Grove, Pa. X 
Robert Pyle. Pres. 


: 
A. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. ead 
Backed by over 50 years’ experience, A * 


Put your faith in S. & H.! 


On 1200 acres of trial and propagating 
grounds at Painesville we prove our 
stock before we sell. Good seeds, 
plants and trees are ready this sea- 
son, as for 66 previous years. 
Write tonight for your catalog. 


Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 90 

Painesville, Ohio 
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If Bernard ShawHad Scattergood and the | Are Your Books Scattered 


Learned to Smoke 


F. P. A., Colyumist, says that the only 
great writer he knows of actually opposed to 
tobacco is G. Bernard Shaw. 


“Think what G. Bernard Shaw might have 
been had he ever learned to smoke,” someone 
suggested. 


To which F. P. A. answered: 
thinking.... 
for four minutes—one minute to a dot—our 
conclusion is that he would have beem less 


“We are 


crotchety, less irritable, and less the way he is. | 
And the way he is is the way he ought to be. | 


If Shaw were a smoker, we conceive of him as 
a sort of ninth-rate Barrie.” 


Possibly; and yet Carlyle, rather crotchety 
and somewhat of a master of invective, was a 
smoker. However, judging by people in gen- 
eral, instead of by these brilliant exceptions, 
smoking unquestionably does smooth down 
one’s feelings. 

Put a good pipeful of the right tobacco in 
the mouth of a man irritated with the way 
things are going and things immediately begin 
to look better to him. 

A few puffs, and he ceases to be quite so 
critical. 
ments of complete re- 
laxation and the weight 
of the world drops off 
his shoulders. “This 
is a pretty good little 
old world, after all!" 
he reflects. 


That old adage, 
"Never trouble 
trouble until 
trouble troubles 
you,” begins to 
mean a lot when 
one lights up and 
learns that there 
are times when it's 
best to take things 
easy. 


That is, it does, 
provided a man 
has just the right 
smoking tobacco in his pipe. 

If he hasn't, here's just another petty irrita- 
tion, preventing him from taking complete 
comfort in his smoking. 

If the smoking tobacco you use isn't pre- 
cisely the kind you crave, we invite you to try 
Edgeworth. 

Just send us your name and address on a 
postcard. If you feel like doing us a favor 
send us also the name of the dealer to whom 

ou will go for supplies, in case you like 
Edgeworth. We will send you without charge 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into cakes, 
then cut by sharp knives into thin, moist slices. 
Rub a slice between the hands and it fills the 
average pipe. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed comes ready to 
go right into your pipe. 

You're likely to notice how nicely Edge- 
worth packs. That makes it burn evenly and 
freely to the very bottom of your pipe. 


For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 25 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 
by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


and now that we have thought | 


A few mo- | 


Missing Organ Fund 


(Continued from page 33) 


means. I’ve knowed Ol’ Man Newton | 
better’n’ most anybody, seems as though.” 

“Um. Le’s see. Had a son, didn't he?" 

* Run off with the organ money,” said 
Marvin shortly. 

“Remembered suthin’ about him. Quite 
a while back.” 

“Eight year. Allus recall the date on 
account of sellin’ a Holstein heifer to Ave 
Sutphin the mornin’ follerin’. . . fer cash." 

“Him that was dep’ty sheriff?" 

“That’s the feller.” 

“Um. Ever git a notion what young 
Mavin stole that money fer?” 

“Inborn cussedness, I calc'late." 
“Allus seemed to me like Ol’ Man 
Newton might ’a’ made restitution of | 

that there money,” said Scattergood. 

* H'm," Marvin cleared his throat and 
glanced up the street. '"'Seein's how it’s 
you, I dunno but what I kin tell you 
suthin' you hain't heard, nor nobody else. 
Young Mavin sent that there money 
back to his father in a letter to be give 
to the church and the ol' man burned it. 
That’s what he up and done. Two hun- 
dred good dollars went up in smoke. Said 
thé’ was crimes that was beyond restitu- 
tion or forgiveness, and robbin' the House 
of God was one of 'em." 

“Um. Guess I'll take a walk down to 
Spackles's and look over the steer. They 
tell me he dressed clost to nine hundred. ... | 
Folks is beginnin’ to git here. Guess the’ | 
won't be a spare bedroom in town." 


GCATTERGOOD pulled on his shoes, 
and leaving his store to take care of 
itself, walked up the road, trusted his 
weight to the temporary bridge across the 
brook, and scrambled up the bank to the 
great oven where the steer was to be baked, ' 
and where the potato hole was ready to 
receive twenty bushels of potatoes, and 
the arch was ready to receive the sugar 
vat in which two thousand ears of corn 
were to be steamed. Pliny Pickett was in 
charge, with Ulysses Watts; sheriff, and 
Coroner Bogle as assistants. 

“This here town team hain’t what it 
was ten year ago,” said the sheriff. “In 
them days the boys knowed how to play 
ball. There was me ’n’ Will Pratt and 
Pliny, here, ’n’ Avery Sutphin, that was 
sheriff "fore I was... .” 

“Whatever become of Avery?" Pliny 


asked. 
Wonder if he'll be com- 


“Went West. 
in' back with the rest." 

“Dunno. Think there's anythin’ in the | 
rumor that Mavin Newton’s comin’ ?" 

* Hope not," said the sheriff, assuming 
an official look, and feeling of the sus- 
pender to which was affixed his badge of 
office. “Don’t want to have no arrestin’ 
to do durin’ Old Home Week." 

** Calc'late to take him in if he comes?" 

“Duty,” said Sheriff Watts, “is duty." 

* When it hain't a pleasure," said Scat- 
tergood. “Recall what place Avery Sut- 
phin went to?" 


“Seems like it was Oswego. Some’eres | 
Out West like that.” 


or in Order? 


ON APPROVAL " 
DIRECT TO USER  & 


0/3 D» 
1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


not only keeps your books in order and 
free from dust, but will add a certain 


touch of refinement to your home. 

Being Sectional and of different heights, they not 
only fit your books but can also be arranged to fit 
almost any space. Over 100,000 homes and offices 
are enjoying, at a considerable saving in cost, the 
advantages afforded by LUNDSTROM SE.CTION- 
AL BOOKCASES which are sold only direct 
from factory to user at factory prices on 
approval. Write for Catalogue No. 6. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Litile Falls, N.Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


Monthly Payments 


30 Cents a Day Pays 


For the mellow-toned Symphonic Piano. Sev- 
eral beautiful models in genuine Mahogany, 
Oak and Walnut. Guaranteed 25 years. Sold 
the celebrated Larkin Factory-to-Family Way. 
Many music lovers have saved $100 and more. 
Our plan permits 30 days’ trial in your home. Up 
tofour years' time, nointerest. Convenient month- 
ly payments, Ask for FREE Catalog showing 


Symphonic Pianos ^*255:- Pianos 


and Gra 
Instruments in actual colors, Please state 
whether interested in the Symphonic Piano, 
the Symphonic Player Piano (which anyone 
can play) or the Symphonic Baby GRAND. 
Write now for your Catalog. 


fft CO. Inc. Desk PAM-321, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Swivel says it's a Simmons 


Economy in 
Good Dressing 


By wearing Simmons Watch Chains 
you can avoid monotony in dress at little 
expense. They are every bit as good- 
looking as solid gold chains but cost less. 
Their solid gold surface produced by 
the exclusive Simmons process insures 
durability. 

With dark clothes you will like the 
graceful, long-linked chains; with lighter, 
more informal suits the heavier, stockier 
links. See Simmons Chains at your 
jewellers and you'll know why so many 
well dressed men choose them. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 


ARTIST 


Check FROM 
MAGAZINE 


om 


DRAWN BY 
14-YEAR-OLD BOY 


.The above cartoon was drawn by Master Bob Brennan 
‘of the Washington School of Art. Bob;writes that he 
is selling his work and that he is cartoonist on a small 
pa; in Evansville, Ind. He is but one of our many 
students and graduates who are making money as 
cartoonists, illustrators and designers. 


Learn By Mail at Home! 


By our new method of teaching drawing by mail you 
can learn in your own home, in a short time. Get into 
this fascinating work k yourself. Many earn $50 to $100 
or more per week! e study Is fascinating. Only a 
few minutes a day Have your own studio or secure 
high-salaried position. Or work in apace time. Many 
students earn while they are learn 


BOOK AND ARTISTS' 
GIVEN! OUTFIT! WRITE TODAY 


A pompiere outfit giren to all students. Includes every- 
thing roduce hundreds of dollars’ worth 


with drawings and full p aR of our extraordi- 
nary offer. Do it now—before you forget. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 


Inc. 
Room 1083, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


All that day visitors arrived in town. 
They drove in, came by train and by 
stage—and walked. There was no house | 
whose ready hospitality was not taxed 
to its capacity, and the ladies in charge of | 
the restaurant in Masonic Hall became | 
frantic and sent out hysterical messengers 
for more food and more help. Every 
house was dressed in flags and bunting. 
As one looked up the street a similarity of | 
motion, almost machine-like, was appar- 
ent. It was an endless shaking of hands 
as old friend met old friend joyously. 

Old days lived again. Ancient men be- 
came middleaged and middle-aged women 
became girls. The past was brought to 
life. Houses were invaded by perfect 
strangers, who insisted on pointing out the 
rooms in which they had been married. 

The band arrived, and met with uni- 
versal satisfaction, though Lafe Atwell 
complained that he hadn’t ever seen a 
snare drummer with whiskers. But their 
coats were red with gorgeous frogs, and 
their trousers were sky-blue with gold 
stripes, and the drum major could whirl 
his badii in a manner every boy in town 
would be imitating with the handle of the 
ancestral broom for months to come. 

Through it all, Scattergood Baines sat 
on the piazza of his hardware store and 
beamed upon the world. 


ONLY one resident took no part in the 
holiday-making, and that wasOld Man 
Newton, who had closed his house, drawn 
the blinds, and refused to make himself 
visible while the celebration lasted. He 
took a savage pleasure in thus making 
himself conspicuous, knowing well how 
his conduct would be discussed, and view- 
ing himself as a righteous man suffering 
for the sins of another. 

In the darkness of the evening street, 
Mattie Lincoln accosted Scattergood. 

* Mr. Baines,” she whispered affright- 
edly, “he’s come!” 

Scattergood frowned. "See him?" 

“Hain’t seen him, but he’s here. I kin 
feel him. I knowed it the minute he 
come.’ 

“Calc’late I've seen everybody here, 
and Z hain’t seen him." 

** He's here, jest the same. I’m a-lookin’ 
fer him. Whatever name he come under, 
or however he looks, I'll know him. I 
couldn't make no mistake about Mavin." 

“ Mattie, I hope 'tain't so. I hope you're 
mistook.” 

“J—I don’t know whether I hope so 
or not. I— Oh, Mr. Baines, I’d rather 
be with him, a-comfortin’ him, and stand- 
in’ by him, no matter what he done—” 

Scattergood patted her arm. “I cal- 
c'late," he said softly, “that God hain’t 
never invented no institution that beats 
the love of a good woman.. .. Pll look 
around, Mattie. I'll look around." 

'The next morning, at the ball game, 
Mattie spoke to Scattergood again. 

"I've seen him," she whispered, and 
there was a note of happiness in her voice 
and a look of renewed youth in her 
eyes. "He's here, like I said." 

“Where?” 

Mattie lowered her voice further still. 

“Look at the band,” she said. 

“Nobody resembles him there,” 
Scattergood after a minute. 

“Wait till they stop playin'—and then 
see if the’ hain’t somebody there that 
takes holt of the fingers of his right hand, 


said 


Will Have Complete 
High School Training 


"T ‘have: three boys of mine are going to 


have the benefit of High School training 

at any cost! Not because I think they 
are brighter or better than other boys, but 
because some day they'll have to earn their 
own living. And I know they can't rise very 
high or make very much of themselves with- 
out a, good general education to start on. 
That's the best preparation for the future 
any father can give his boys—or any boy can 
give himself. 


For twenty-one years my most important 
duty with this School has heen helping “boys” 
of all ages get the general education they 
should have got in public school—but didn't. 
Every day I get hundreds of letters and many 
personal calls from men and boys asking why 
they aren't getting ahead. Nine times out of 
ten my answer must be: “It’s your lack of 
High $chool training. You need that to make 
good in any profession or business, because 
it's foundation knowledge." That's why I'm going 
to insist on my boys completing High School, 


$9.00 An Hour 


THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR shows in Bulletin No. 
22, 1917, that every hour spent in completion high 
school training pays the student $9.04 erefore you 
boys and young men who had to go to work before 
you finished High School ought to round out your 
general education without delay. Many of the ele- 
mentary facts of any occupation are covered by the 
regular High School course, and such subjects as 
mathematics, English, and the elementary sciences 
will be of use to you every day. 


Don’t Be Handicapped 


I know of a firm employing over 2000 pene 
that won't hire a boy of any age unless he has 
High School training. I know of scores of other 
firms that give preference to High School graduates. 

The explanation is that such boys make the best 
workers—with their trained intelligence they ''catch 
on'' quicker, need less supervision, and are much 
better fitted for promotion which means better jobs 
and better pay. 

We offer four courses in public school 
branches, so we cgn take u up your general edu- 
cation wherever you left off. Our High School course 
will give you in two years the full equivalent of the 
four years’ course of the best e pobi High Schools. 
Our special home study method enables you to study 
during your spare time, taking up just the subjects 
youn most. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-31, Drexel Ave.and 58th St., Chicago 


e. Dept. H-31, Chicago, III. 
r| Explain how I can qualify for position checked: | 
...Architect $5,000 to$15,000]... Lawyer $5,000 to $15, 000 @ 


-..Builc ding | ontractor Mechanical Enginoer 
) to $10,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
T PNR: Engineer 
. Shop Superintendent 
$ 
$4.000 to $10,000 $3,0 000 to $7,000 @ 
epairman 
90 to $4,000]---Employment Manager 
...Civil Enginee $4,000 to et 
$5,000 to $15,000|...Steam x os "er 
$2 to $4, ong 


Structural Engineer 2 
$2,000 to $4,000 t | 


...Automobi 


$4,000 to $10,000}.,.Foreman's abies 
...Business Manager 


$5,000 to $15,000] Sanitary En É 
...Certifiod Public Ac say yy 
countant $7 ,000to $ Telephe SE i 
Accountant & Auditor pa mss Y em 
$2.500 to $7,000] 1. Be E er 
..Draftsman & Designer — |-- T elezrap! reyes 
* $2,500 to $5,000 


$2,500 to $4,000 
Electrical Engineer 
$4,000 to $10,000 
--General Education 
In one year 


„High School rossi 
In two years 


...Fire Insurance Expert 


$3,000 to $10,000 L] 
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LEONARD 


Cleanable Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


C. H. Leonard, builder of refrigerators for 38 
years, p the world the one-piece porcelain 
idea, the Leonard js patent trap, the non-leaking 
device, the “non-sweating waste pipe. the 
patented rounded inside front corner, the ten- 
wall insulation, the air-tight lock, and a 
score of other inventions which measure 
excellence in refrigeration. Mr. 
Leonard coined the word “Cleanable” and 
copyrighted it. Mr. Leonard's own booklet 
on the "Selection and Care of Refrigerators” 

should be a handbook in domestic science. 
Write us now for your copy. 


HasYour Refrigerator 
these Newer Features? 


—Ten ice-saving walls 
—One-piece porcelain food chambers 
—Rounded inside front corners 


The new patented features of the 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator make 
it the ideal guardian of foodstuffs. The 
genius of C. H. Leonard, pioneer in 
home refrigeration, has given the 
Leonard Cleanable features of cleanli- 
ness and healthful food preservation, 
to be had in no other refrigerator. 


Leonard cleanliness is a constant assur- 
ance of sanitary food preservation. Ten 
walls of i ice-saving insulation and flaw- 
less construction insure economy. The 
glistening porcelain-lined food chamber 
with rounded inside corners—self-clos- 
ing, air-tight, "Leonard" locks, patent 
trap, non-leaking device—these are all 
features to be had only in the Leonard 
Cleanable. Rear icing doors and por- 
celain-lined water cooler if desired. No 
wonder that one out of every seven 
refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. 


Go to the Leonard Dealer in your town. If you 
fail to him, write us—we will see that you 
are supplied. Send for actual porcelain sample 
and catalog illustrating over 75 styles and sizes 
of refrigerators. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO, 
53 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


one after the other, and kind of twists 

. Look sharp. Mavin, he allus 
done that when he was nervous—allus. 
I'd know him by it anywheres." 

Scattergood watched. Presently the 
“piece” ended, and the musicians eased 
back in their chairs. 

* Look," said Mattie. 

The bearded snare drummer was per- 
forming a queer antic. It was as if his 
fingers were screwed into his hand and 
had become loosened while he drummed. 
Now he was tightening them so they 
wouldn’t fall off. One finger after another 
he screwed up, and then went over them 

again to make certain they were secure. 

“Um.... This here's kind of unto- 
ward. You keep your mouth shet, Mattie 
Lincoln. Don’t you go near that feller 
till I tell you. We don’t want no rumpus 
to spoil this here week.” 

ut he’s here. He's here.” 
*' So's trouble," said Scattergood. 


HE rest of that day Scattergood busied 
himself in searching out old friends and 
neighbors of the Newtons. Nothing 
seemed to interest him which happened 
later than eight years before, but no event 
of that period was too slight or incon- 
sequential to receive his attention and to 
be filed away in his shrewd old brain. He 
was looking for the answer to a question, 
and the answer was piled under the rub- 
bish of eight years of human activities. 

Comedy and tragedy were alike inter- 
esting to him. Just as he lost no detail of 
the Old Man's conduct when his boy 
disappeared, so he listened and laughed 
when Martin Banks recalled to a group 
how Old Man Newton had fallen under 
the suspicion of bootlegging; and how the 
town had seethed with the downfall of an 
elder of the church—and all because the 
Old Man had imported two cases of 
Stomach Bitters, recommended to cure 
his dyspepsia. 

During the afternoon Scattergood sent 
six telegrams to as many different cities. 
Late that night he received replies, and 
sent one long message to an individual 
high in office in the state. It was an 
urgent message, amounting to a command, 
for Scattergood Baines was able to com- 
mand when the need required. 

“Its an off chance," he said to himself, 
“but it’s what might ’a’ happened, and if 
it might ’a’ happened, maybe it did.” 

Wednesday afternoon the band was 
thrown into consternation and the town 
into a paroxysm of excitement and 
speculation, when Sheriff Watts ascended 
the platform of the musicians, and, 
placing a heavy hand on the shoulder of 
the snare drummer, said loudly, **Mavin 
Newton, I arrest ye in the name of the 
law.” 

Not a soul failed to see Mattie Lincoln 
oint her finger in the face of Scattergood 
aines and utter the one word, “ Shame!” 

Nor did any fail to see her at the side 
of the bearded drummer. She walked to 
the door of the jail under the post office 
with the prisoner. 

Then word was passed about that the 
hearing would take place before Justice 
of the Peace Bender that very evening. 
So great was the public clamor that the 
justice agreed to hold court in the town 
hall instead of in his office; and it was 
rumored that Johnnie Bones, Scattergood 
Baines’s own lawyer, had been appointed 


Home Study 
er Courses 
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regarding our low cost month bent 
plan. Also our valuable book for bly pe men 
Ten Years" Pre Promotion in One.” Tear out, mark and 
mail the coupon today. Mo ol to 
out about the new M 
it is and how it works. Leti us prove to you how this 
has helped thousands of ambitious men to real 
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LaSalle Extension 
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Approval for Thirty Days’ Trial. 
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WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


The Meyer Both College is conducted as a 
Department of the Meyer Both Company, the 
largest commercial art organization in the field, 
who produced and sold t year over 12,600 
commercial drawings— used by many of the 
leading advertisers of the United States and 
Canada. 

YOU get the benefits of 20 years' successful 
experience in this course—and are taught 
the very fundamentals which enable 
this organization to dominate its 
field. To give you facts you ought 
to know about this intensely inter- 
esting, highly paid profession— 
(equally open to men and women) 
—we will send our special book, 
“YOUR OPPORTUNITY,” if you will 
pay half the cost of mailing—te i in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PUTS THE LIGHT WHERE DESIRED | 


The Home’s Handy Lamp 


Base can be securely clamped to 
bed, chair, sewing machine or 
hung on wall. Not a makeshift 


toy but a real lamp; 12 inches 


high; brass; lasts a lifetime. 
Green glass shade tilts to any 
angle; protects the eyes from 
glare. Ideal study lamp’ for 
children. 
Emeralite, Jr., places the light 
where it's right. There is an 
Emeralite for every need. 
Sold by electrical and 
house furnishing stores. 
Send for booklets 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 
39 Warren St., N. Y. 
Makers of lighting specialties since 1874 
KIND TO THE EYES 


Become a Nurse 
A most dignified and respected profession 


Y training at home throug! 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 


ounded on 19 years of success— 10,000 
Graduates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 


or the practical nurse. Enti 
tuition earned tn a few weeks. 

Two months’ trial of the course with 

money refunded if dissatisfied. 

" Send for catalog and sample lesson pagea. 

The, Chautauqua School of Nursi 

375 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


KEY KASE 


Saves 
Your Pockets 


Fits vest or hip pocket, 
or lady's handbag, with- 
out bulging. Each hook 
holds two keys. Rated 
dealers wanted. 


L. A. W. Novelty Co. 
Dept. M, Springfield, Mass. 


Western Canada Agents 
Rowland & Campbell, Ltd. 


| special prosecutor by the governor of the 
state. 

Opinion ran against Scattergood. It 

| was free and outspoken. And when it 


Ys heard that Sheriff Watts had carried a 


, subpoena to Mavin Newton’s father, com- 
pelling his presence as a witness, there 
arose a wind of disapproval. 

But the town came to the hearing. In 
! the beginning it was a cut and dried affair. 


| The facts of the crime were established | 


with dry precision. Then Johnnie Bones 
| called the name of a witness and the 
| audience stiffened to attention. Even 
Old Man Newton, sitting with bowed 
head and scowling brow, lifted his eyes 
to the face of the young lawyer. 


“AVERY SUTPHIN," said Johnnie 
Bones; and the former sheriff was 

brought in by two strangers. 

“You are Avery Sutphin, former sheriff 
of this town?" 

“ee es." 

“Where do you reside?" 

* [n the State Penitentiary." 

“Do you know Mavin Newton?” 

[11 Yes." 

“When did you last see him?” 

agane twelfth, eight year ago.” 

“Where?” 

“In his father’s barn.” 

“What was he doing?” 

“Milkin’,” said Avery. 

“You.went to see him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“To git some money out of him.” 
‘Did he owe you money?” 

o 


| *How much money did you go to get?" 
| “Two hundred dolens in 
“Did you get ic?" 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know what money it was?” 
“Church organ money. He told me.” 
“Why did he give it to you?” 


tell it... . He'd took my girl, and I never 
liked him, anyhow.... There’d been 
rumors his Old Man was bootleggin'. 
Nothin' to it, of course, and I knowed 
that. And I needed some money. Bought 


day. So I went to Mavin and says I was 
goin’ to arrest his Old Man because I’d 
ketched him sellin’ liquor, and Mavin, he 
begged me I shouldn’t. I told him the 
Old Man would git ten year, anyhow. 

“I let on I needed money, and told him 
if he'd gimme two hundred dollars I'd 
destroy the evidence and let the Old Man 
go. He says he didn't have the money, 
and I says he had the organ money. He 
didn't say nothin' for a spell, and then he 
says, kind of low and wonderin’, ‘Which 
'ud be the worst? Which ’ud be the 
worst?’ Then I says, ‘Worst what?’ 
| And he says for his father to be ketched 
for a bootlegger, or for him to be a thief. 
I jest let him think about it and didn’t 
say nothin’, because I knowed how he 
looked up to his Old Man. 

“Pretty soon he says, ‘Pd be a thief, 
'cause I couldn't explain. I'd have to 


goin’ to marry to-morrer. . .. I could pay 
it back; but that wouldn't do no good... . 
But fer Father to be arrested, him an elder 
and all, would kill him. I couldn't bear 
for Father to be shamed ’fore all the 


* Lemme tell it my own way, if I got to | 


a beef critter off'n Marvin Preston next | 


run off—and leave Mattie, that I'm a- | 


| world, or to be thought guilty of sich a | 


&ASTER— 
GIVE GIFTS 
THAT LAST 


—and now at 
Easter, with its 
psalms and 


vari-hued eggs 
and scampering 
bunnies, what 
can more com- 
pletely symbol- 
ize your spirit 
of the day than 
appropriate 
jewelry?—«Gifts 


that Last." 


Authorized by 
National Fewelers Publicity 


Association 


DIAMONDS - PEARLS 
GEMS - JEWELRY 
WATCHES + CLOCKS 
SILVERWARE 
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TEPECO Water Closets 
for Every Place and Purse 


ERHAPS it will surprise you to have us tell 
Ps that there are different kinds of water 
closets, for they have probably all looked 
alike to you and the subject is one in which 
delicacy restrains too great a show of. interest., 


But the subject is important, since the health of the entire household may 
be undermined by a poorly constructed water-closet outfit. A shallow 
water scal may permit sewer gas to escape into the room, permeating 
the whole building. A lack of water surface may constantly leave soil 
adhering to the surface. A constricted trap passage may clog with the 
inevitable hurry call for the plumber. Or perhaps you cannot tell 
whether the tank is of china, as it should be, or some other material, 
liable to stain or leakage. Again, the tank fittings may be the kind you've 
been used to in the past—frequently getting out of order, replacing 
tubber balls, floats and washers. So many things can happen! 


There are four principal types of water closets. Some manufacturers 
make only one or two of them. Some make them good and some indif- 
ferently. Tepeco makes them all, and sanitary engineers tell us we have 
eclipsed our competitors. Being manufacturers of all types we are free 
to frankly tell you which is the best and the next best. | 


We have named each of the leading types, priced them F. O. B. Trenton, 
and you can be governed by these prices for comparisons. 
We lay no claim to attempting to turn out the cheapest 
water-closet outfits, but we do say they are the nearest 
thing to permanency you can buy, and we believe it will 
pay you to specify them. 


If you intend tobuild or renovate be sure to send for the 
new edition of our instructive book, "Bathrooms of 
Character," Edition. E, together with a book telling 
the features of the different types of water closets. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 

BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

World's largest makers of all-clay Plumbing Fixtures 


The Junior 


P. F. Collier & Son Company, 416 W. 13th St., New York 
Send me this free booklet. 


416 West 13th Street 


adda dk 
Uppe uie m ryh 


This book tells. It is free. Send for it to-day 


The wonderful free book shown here contains the advice of 
the greatest teachers in America about the young folks’ 
reading—priceless counsel for fathers and mothers who 
care. It tells the fascinating story of 


Selected and arranged by President Neilson of 
Smith College and Dr. Eliot of Harvard University 


From the children's literature of every land, these noted 
educators have selected that which every American boy and 
girl should read. How the selection was made, what has 
been selected, and how a reading guide by grades has been 
arranged to go with it, is told in this valuable 
free booklet. Send for it to-day. No obliga- 
tion. Merely clip and mail the coupon. 


[| 
l 
Naai ane | P. F. Collier & Son Company 
ul 
Li 


WELLING 


Price . . . $71.00 
F. O. B. Trenton 


Price . . . $62.00 
F. O. B. Trenton 


Classics 


New York, N. Y. 


thing. ... He's wuth a heap more'n I be, 
and hé won't never do it ag'in.' Then he 
asks if I'll give a letter to his Old Man, 
and l says Aes He walked up and down 
for maybe a quarter of an hour, talkin' to 
himself, and kind of fightin’ it out, but I 
knowed what he’d do right along. 

“At the end he come over and says, 
"This here means ruinin' my life and 
breakin’ Mattie's heart. .. . But I calc'late 
that's better'n holdin" Father up to scorn 
and seein' him in jail, and then he says to 
me kind of fierce, 'If ever you let on to 
anybody why I done this, if it's in a hun- 
dred years, T'I come back and kill you.’ 
He went in the house and got the money 
and wrote a letter to his Old Man. I prom- 
ised to give it to him—but I tore it up." 

“What did the letter say?” 

“It just said somethin’ to the effect that 
he was willin' to do what he done if his 
Old Man would give over breakin' the 
law and go to livin' upright like he always 
done, and that he hoped maybe God seen 
a difference in stealin' on account of the 
reasons folks had for doin'[it—but if God 
didn't make no difference, why’ he'd 
rather bear it than have it fall on his 
Old Man." 

“ And then?” . 

“I took the money and come away. 
And he run away. And that’s all.” 


"THE town hall was very still. The 
stillness of it seemed to pierce and hurt. 
Then it was broken by a cry, a hoarse cry 
wrenched from the soul of a man. “My 
boy! My boy!" Old Elder Newton was 
on his feet, tottering toward his son, and 
before his son he sank upon his knees and 
buried his hard, weathered old face upon 
Mavin’s knees. ... 

Justice of the Peace Bender cleared his 
throat. 

“This here,” he said, “looks to me to 
be suthin’ the folks of this town, the 
friends and neighbors of this here father 
and son, ought to settle, instid of the law. 
Maybe it hain't legal, but I dunno who's 
to interfere. . . . Folks, what ought to be 
dene to this here boy that done a crime 
and suffered the consequences of it, jest 
to save his father from another crime the 
Old Man never done a-tall?" 

Neither Mavin nor his father heard. 
The old elder was muttering over and 
over, “My boy that was dead and is 
alive again. . . ." 

Scattergood arose silently and pointed 
to the door. The crowd withdrew to group 
about the entrance outside and to wait. 
They were patient. An hour later Elder 
Newton descended, his son on one side 
and Mattie Lincoln on the other. .-. . The 
band, with a volunteer drummer, lifted 
its voice, and, looking up, the trio faced a 
banner upon which Scattergood had had 
painted, “Welcome Home, Mavin New- 
ton.” 

Coldriver had taken judicial action, and 
thus voiced its decision. 

i 


“HOW I Wrote a Novel on Trains and 
Beside the Kitchen Sink” is the title 
of an article next month by Sinclair 
Lewis, author of ‘‘Main Street,” one 
of the great successes of the year. He 
used to say he didn't have time to do 
what he wanted to; but he found out 
how to **make"' time, just as you can. 
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The Comptometer on 
‘Sales Audit in the 
Kornhauser Dept. Store, 
Madison, Wis. 
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If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant, 
it’s not a 
Comptometer 


Auditing Retail Sales of 


$675,000.00 with One Clerk 


DDING and verifying sales of a Department Store, doing 

a $675,000.00 business annually, is some job for one 
machine. Yet Mr. E. D. Parker, Secretary of Alex- 

ander Kornhauser & Co., Madison, Wis., tells us that for the 
past 4 years one Controlled-key Comptometer, working only 6 hours a 


day, has held down that job in their store. 


“It isn't difficult to figure the sav- 
ing due to Comptometer speed. On 
addition work alone it amounts to 
the wages of an extra figure clerk— 
$780.00 a year. But even that is of 
less importance than the depend- 
able accuracy of our results. 

Our operator finds that the Con- 
trolled-key feature greatly increases 
her speed, especially when adding 
long columns. Without this safe- 
guard, she would invariably slow 
up on nearing the end of the col- 
umn, knowing that a partial key 


There is no severer speed and accuracy test for an Adding 
machine on regular every day addition, than the Sales Audit 


He says: 


stroke would necessitate adding it 
all over again. 

But with the Controlled-key she 
is safe in going ahead full speed 
clear to the end. For in case of a 
partial key stroke, she has only to 
complete the unfinished stroke and 
go on adding. 4 

Besides its regular work of adding 
sales, the figuring of Inventory is 
done on the Comptometer. Here 
again accuracy means a great deal. 
The fundamental purpose of Inven- 
tory implies the necessity of accu- 
racy.” 


of the Department Store. The great preponderance of Compt- 
ometers in use in Department Stores tells a convincing story 
of satisfactory service. A list of the Department Stores which 
make their Sales Audit with Comptometers would include a 


@ 


NTROLLED-KEY 


large majority of the leading stores. Ask a Comptometer man 
to conduct a practical test on your work. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
1713-1735 N. Paulina St., Chicago 


6 » 


REG. TRADE MARK 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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“Look! I'm cleaned 
stripped," said Mr. 
Palmer. 


“What did you do to 
stop 'em?'' asked 
Officer Hall. 


FFICER HALL knew Mr. Palmer well as 

one of the most law-abiding as well as one 
of the most prosperous merchants on Washing- 
ton Street—a man who usually carried quite a 
bit of money with him. 


He was quick therefore to sense that something 
unusual had happened when he saw Mr. Palmer 
under the electric street lamp looking wildly up 
and down the road. 


“Something wrong!" exclaimed Mr. Palmer, as 
Officer Hall dismounted. 
Look! I'm cleaned—stripped. Every nickel, 
watch, pin—a hold-up fellow went through me 
just this minute.” 


“What did youdo to stop’em?” asked Officer Hall. 
“Not a blessed thing,” confessed Mr. Palmer. 


E A BANKER 


oy $ » pell e pare time ze this quM" v arn 
lon, in w gron! rti at 
L3 EYE Go c 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, President. 

American School of Banking, 4 McLene Bidg., Columbus, O. 


“I should say yes.. 


If you write now for our 1921 Catalogue, we will 


“I was hopelessly out-classed. He held me up 
just as I stepped into the shadow of those trees. 
I didn't even get a good look at him. Say, I 
certainly called myself all kinds of a foo! right 
then because | didn't have a-good Colt Auto- 
matic pistol. You can just bet, officer, I’m going 
to buy me one tomorrow." 


“Good protection for your home, Mr. Palmer," 
said Officer Hall. “We'll comb the town for 
this fellow, but it's doubtful what we'll find. 
Better luck next time." 


A true incident which should prove a valuable 
lesson to others as well as Mr. Palmer. 


Your dealer will be glad to show you the various 
models of Colt Revolvers and advise you which 
is the best for home protection. 


Manufacturers of 
Col's Revolvers 
Cols Automatic Pistols 
Cols (Browning) Automatic 
Machir e Guns 
Cols (Browning) Automatic 
ine Rifles 


686 Woolworth Bidg. 
625 F Street, ” WASHINGTON, 
d e AG 


Francisco, C 


1921 CATALOGUE 


send the Famous HENDERSON Collection of 

—one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, 
Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Rad- 
ish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Hender- 
son’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet Peas. 

HOW TO GET THEM 

Simply state where you saw this advertisement, 
enclose ten cents for mailing the big Diamond 
Anniversary Catalog, and the seeds will be sent 


NOW READY 


Bigger and better than ever, 
the most beautiful and com- 
plete horticultural publica- 
tion of the year, a book of 


168 pages 


8 color pages. Over 1000 
beautiful engravings show- 


without extra charge. ing actual results. A mine 

EMPTY ENVELOPES COUNT FOR CASH of valuable garden infor- 
These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope mation. Send today for this 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted as a helpful guide to a better 
25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to garden and the special seed 
$1.00 or more. Don't delay; write at once. collection. 


Why Mr. Palmer Bought a Colt | Dosmsandfhes 


| Meaning 
(Continued from page 43) 


clattering by of a horse in the street 
caused another man to dream of a banquet 
of giants whose jaws made a terrible 
clatter as they ate. 

Years ago a Frenchman. Maury, made 
an interesting series of experiments, which 
give us a good idea as to how dreams may 

e determined by the physical stimuli 
which reach us from outside the body. 
Maury was tickled with a feather on the 
lips and inside the nostrils, and he dreamed 

F being subjected to the most terrible 
punishment. It seemed that a mass of 
pitch was applied to his face, and then 
roughly torn off, taking with it the skin 
of his lips, nose and face. 

When a bottle of eau de cologne was 
held to his nose, he dreamed of being in a 
perfumer's shop, and he had exciting ad- 
ventures in Cairo; when a piece of red-hot 
iron was held close enough to him to give 
a slight sensation of heat, he dreamed that 
robbers had got into the house and were 
forcing the inmates to reveal their hidden 
money by putting their feet to the fire. 

Most of us have at some time dreamed 
of walking about the street when we were 
not properly clad, and the dream may be 
due to the fact that the bedclothes have 
fallen off, or some part of the body has 
become exposed. 

Once, during a chilly autumn season in 
London, I dreamed of walking through 
the streets of that city, and I was in great 
trouble. I had only one shoe on and that 
was full of holes, so that my toes pro- 
| truded. It was very cold and I seemed to 
suffer a good deal because of my bare foot 
and my exposed toes. I was awakened by 
the sensation of cold, and then. I found 
that one of my feet was outside the covers 
and was actually cold. 


E DO not often have dreams based 
upon the sense of taste, and yet one 
of the most interesting and complicated 
dreams of which we have a record was 
caused by a bitter taste in the mouth. 
This dream came to a young lady, who 
had the habit, from childhood, of going 
to'sleep with her thumb in her mouth. 
She had endeavored to break herself of 
this, but had not succeeded. At last she 
tried the scheme of covering her thumb 
with extract of aloes just before she went 
to bed, with the idea that if she put her 
thumb into her mouth she would be 
awakened by the bitterness. She did put 
her thumb into her mouth, but before she 
awoke she dreamed: 
First, she was crossing the ocean on a 


, steamship made of wormwood, and all the 


furnishings of the steamship— plates, 
dishes, tumblers, chairs, and tables—were 
| made of wormwood. Everything she ate 
or drank tasted of wormwood, and she 
could not breathe without tasting the 
bitterness. 

On arriving at Havre she asked for a 


_ glass of water to wash the taste from her 


mouth, and they brought her an infusion 
of wormwood, which she drank because 
she was thirsty, though the sight of it 
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This Man Wouldnt 
Stay Down 


He was putting = long oe at monotonous unskilled work. His small pay 
scarcely lasted from one week to the next. Pleasures were few and far between and 


he couldn't save a cent. 


He was down— but he wouldn’t stay down! He saw other men promoted, and he made up 
his mind that what they could do Ae could do. "Then he found the reason they were promoted 
was because they had special training—an expert knowledge of some one line. So he made up 
his mind that he would get that kind of training. 


He marked and mailed to Scranton a coupon like the one below. "That was his first step up- 
ward. It brought him just the information he was looking for. He found he could get the 
training he needed right at home in the hours after supper. From that time on he spent part 
of his spare time studying. 


The first reward was not long in coming—an increase in salary. Then came another. Then he 
was made Assistant Manager. Now he is Manager with an income that means independence 
and all the comforts and pleasures that make life worth living. 


[ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDE —— — —_" 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


It just shows what a man with ambition can do. 
1 i - BOX 7460-B RANTON, PA. 
And this man 1s only one out of hundreds of thou | Lr out cblieating me, how I ean qualify for the posi« 
sands who have climbed the same steps to success with ]'ELECTMICA ENGINEER BL) SAL 
the help of the International Correspondence Schools. 


What about you? Are you satisfied merely to hang on | 
where you are or would you, too, like to have a real job | 
and real money? Its entirely up to you. You don’t Gucvering end Monet ik Stenographer and Typist 
. E | STATIONARY ENGINEER 
have to stay down. You can climb to the position you | Marine Engineer TRAFFIC MANAGER 


x. 

KLEOTHIOAL ENGINEER [Q SALESMANSHIP 
Electric tos and Railways JC) ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiri C] Window Trimmer 
elesreoh Engineer Q Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
MECHANICAL, ENGINEER LJ Railroad Positions 

nical Draftsma: Shee cap 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice O Cartoonin 
Py reped o : P Am 

ngine eratin. rivate Secreta 
CIVIL ENGINE Fl e Business | Correspondent 
Surveying and Mapping BOOKKEEPER 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


want in the work you like best. Yes, you can! The I. C. S. Contractor and Builder GOOD ENGLISH 
are ready and anxious to come to you, wherever you are, 


Architectural Draftsman Common School Subjects 
Concrete Builder CIVIL. SERV ICE 
with the very help you need. 


Structural Engineer Railwey Mall Gerk 
PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMOBIL. 
Sheet Metal Worker Maece 


Textile Overseer or Supt. vigation 
CHEMIST f o ULTURE 


Pharmacy Poultry Raising 


Taaie 
Banking 


Surely when you have an opportunity that means so 
much, you can’t afford to let another priceless hour pass 
without at least finding out about it. And the way to do 
that is easy—without cost, without obligating yourself in 
any way, mark and mail this coupon. 


Present Business 


Cg ee 
Canatians may send this coupon to the International "7 
Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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$2800 a Year 


The President of a large Corporation 
needed a Private Secretary for rapid 
fire work. ‘She must have speed and 
be aceurate"— was his final order to 
the Employment Manager. 

A "NEW WAY" expert landed the 
job—in competition with thirty other 
applicants. A SPEED TEST IN 
TYPEWRITING DECIDED THE 
MATTER. 


“NEW WAY” Typewriting Experts 
Are in Big Demand 


You can be a “NEW WAY” expert 
and qualify for a high-salaried position. 
Just TEN EASY LESSONS at home— 
and you write 80 to 100 words a minute. 

Find out today what “NEW WAY” 
training is doing for hundreds of stenog- 
raphers and typists in all kinds of offices, 
everywhere. Costs you but the price 
of a postal or stamp to get the new 
FREE BOOK on TYPEWRITING and 
PROMOTION. 

Send the letter, while you think of it. 
Get into the rich, uncrowded field of 
expert stenography. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
College Hill Springfield, Ohio 
Typewrite your way to Success—ihe “NEW WAY” 


"LORIDA ca 


t the truth about Florida conditions. Send 25c for 
mos, subscription to its foremost agricultural weekly. 
ipartially answers questions about climate, solls, 
»ps. FLORIDA GROWER, Box B, Tampa, Florida. 


for 25 


"921 GARDEN BOOK 


Shows in colors and by many photo-engravings, 
the true form of the Vegetables and Flowers 
offered, and also gives expert cultural instruc- 
tions which will assure you success in your 
garden this year. 


It is the best Garden Book we have ever pub- 
lished and offers the choicest Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass and Agricultural 
Seeds. Plants of all kinds, including the newest 
introductions in Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Peren- 
nials, etc., besides all the old standards, 


A copy mailed free on application if you 
mention this publication. Write today. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


caused nausea. From Havre, she went to 
Paris and consulted a famous physician, 
begging him to extract the wormwood 
from her body. 

This physician told her the only remedy 
was ox gall, which he proceeded to give 
her in great quantities. After a few weeks 
the ox gall had taken the place of the 
wormwood, and she had to endure a taste 
just as bitter and disagreeable. To get rid 
of this, she went to Rome and sought an 
audience with the Pope, who told her she 
must make a pilgrimage to the plain 
where stood the pillar of salt into which 
Lot's wife had been transformed. 

So she set out in quest of the pillar of 
salt, and after many trials found it. In 
her dream she was perplexed as to what 
part of the pillar to take. She seemed to 
reason it out that, since she had the bad 
habit of sucking her thumb, the thing to 
do would be to break off a thumb from 
the statue of salt, and this she did. On 
putting the thumb of the statue into her 
mouth, she awoke, and found that she 
was sucking her own thumb. 


DREAMS may be excited by stimuli 
from the organs within the body as 
well as by stimuli from without. Irrita- 
tions in the eye or ear might determine the 
course of a dream; and impressions, giving 
rise to dreams, may reach the brain from 
the heart, lungs, stomach, kidneys, intes- 
tines, and other organs. Any disturbance 
in the normal function of these organs is 
likely to manifest itself in dreams. 

Among the commonest dreams we have 
are those of flying and falling. The flying 
dream is accounted for, in part, by the 
rhythmic rising and falling of the chest. 
Something may cause an increase in the 
normal breathing rate, and from this in- 
creased breathing the mind may receive 
an impression of lightness. At the same 
time, consciousness of contact with the bed 
may have been lost as a result of a numb- 
ness of the skin due to lying in the same 
position for a considerable period. Both 
factors, breathing and numbness of the 
skin, must be taken into consideration to 
account for the flying dream. 

Ordinarily, dreams of flying need be no 
occasion for alarm. If they recur fre- 
quently, however, together with an uneasy 
sensation about the heart, a physician 
might be consulted with profit. In such 
cases the flying dream may have been 
stimulated by increased breathing due to 
some heart trouble. 

Sometimes this dream of flying is fol- 
lowed by a dream of falling. Ordinarily, 
the emotion of fear excited by the dream 
will cause you to awaken before you 
reach bottom. 

Perhaps you have started wide awake 
under the impression that burglars were 
getting into the house; yet this dream 
may have been due to the rattling of a 
window screen. Some people get relief 
from disturbing dreams by stopping noisy 
shutters or creaking bed springs. Others 
can avoid bad dreams by not eating such 
foods as peas and salmon, Welsh rarebit, 
ice cream and oysters before bedtime. 
Frequently dreams of suffocation are oc- 
casioned b catarrh or adenoids. Such 
cases require proper medical attention. 

Many dreams which have been thought 
to be prophetic can readily beaccounted for 
physiologically. This is true particularl 
of dreams which have seemed to freet 


disease, because some physical ills have 
betrayed their presence in dreams before 
the existence of disease had actually been 
discovered by a physician. 

An ulcer, boil, or other growth which is 
just beginning to develop, might cause a 
piercing sensation during sleep and mani- 
est itself in dreams as a snakebite, the 
gnawing of a mouse, or the cutting by a 
surgeon’s knife. One man tells how he 
dreamed twenty times in a period of six 
months of a cat clawing at his throat. 
The circumstances of the dream varied, 
but the main episode was always the same. 
Generally he was awakened by the fury 
of the cat’s attack. This dream he re- 
parde as a nightmare due to indigestion; 
ut one day because of a heavy cold he 
consulted a physician, and the examina- 
tion disclosed a growth which had to be 
removed by a surgical operation. After 
the removal of the growth he was not 
troubled by the cat-clawing dream any 
more. à 

There never was a truly prophetic 
dream. Perhaps you are going to under- 
take some important enterprise, or plan to 
go upon a journey. Since either is im- 
portant to you, you will, while thinking 
the matter over is day, have some mis- 
givings and anxieties. 

It will not be surprising if at night you 
dream of the problem that has been oc- 
cupying your waking thoughts. In your 
dream perhaps your enterprise turns out 
badly; or perhaps the train you are trav- 
eling on is wrecked. The dream merely 
shows that something of this sort had a 
place in your waking thoughts. 


HAVE said that the brain is a store- 

house crowded with thoughts and emo- 
tions based upon all your experiences. 
Perhaps you have had a desire to be a 
great musician, a famous writer, a sea 
captain, or a gold digger. Perhaps you 
have wanted to be rich. You have ex- 
perienced all sorts of hopes, desires, and 
ambitions. Sometimes, in day dreams, 
you have rig pane that you had achieved 
your desire. At other times you have had 
fears about what would happen to you. 

Now all these things, both your longings 
and your fears, are reflectedin your dreams. 
A vast number of our dreams are excited 
by such purely psychic causes, without any 
physical stimulus to account for them. 
And we are so much given to anticipating 
events and to looking forward all the time, 
that it is not surprising we should get in 
our dreams the things we have wished for 
when awake. That is the way it was with 
Baron Trenck. When confined in a dun- 
geon where he lived on prison fare, he 
dreamed repeatedly of enjoying sumptu- 
ous repasts in luxurious surroundings. In 
the same way, the sick often dream of 
health, the unhappy dream of happiness, 
the childless dream of children, the penni- 
less dream of golden ducats. 

One of the most interesting features of 
dreams is their tendency to tell a story, to 
dramatize: Suppose there should arise in 
the visual field of the dreamer a green 
spot with white points. Very different 
memories might be summoned by this 
sensation. One who had been playing 
croquet at some country house might 
dream of a lawn with white flowers, while 
a billiard player might dream of a billiard 
table with balls; and either of these per- 
sons might go on to dream of a host of 
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You Get a New Oliver 


We do not offer a second-hand 


or rebuilt machine. So do not con- 
fuse this new $64 Oliver with other 
typewriter offers. 

The $36 you now save is the 
result of new and efficient sales 
methods. 


We now sell direct from factory 
to you. We adopted this plan dur- 
ing the war, when economy was so 
widely urgent. 

We no longer have scores of 
branch houses and offices through- 
out the country. We save that 
money that was going for rents, 
employes' salaries, etc. We no longer 
have a lot of salesmen traveling 
about the country. We save that 
money that was going for their sal- 
aries, commissions and road ex- 
penses. We dispense with other 
superfluous selling expenses. And 
thus we save $36 in all on each ma- 
chine. And that saving goes to you. 

Our new plan has had a tremen- 
dous response. Sales have multi- 
plied four times since its adoption. 
And today we are again adding to 
our manufacturing facilities. 


Our Free Trial Offer 


This is our plan: You may have 
an Oliver for free trial by answer- 
ing this advertisement. 

We will send you an Oliver Nine 
direct to your office or home for 
five days' free trial; it does not cost 
you a cent. Nor are you under the 
slightest obligation to buy. 

We give you the opportunity to 
be your own salesman and save $36. 
You are the sole judge. No sales- 
men need influence you. 

If you decide to keep the Oliver, 
pay us at the rate of $4 per month. 
If you do not wish to keep it, we 
even refund the out-going trans- 
portation charges. That is all there 
is to our plan. It is simplicity itself. 


trial. No money down. 


We sell direct from factory to save you $36. For $64 
you now get the same Oliver that sold for $100 before 
the war—our latest and best model. 


Five days' free 


Return the Oliver or keep it 


for $4 a month. Over a year to pay. 


À Finer Over 
Type- 900,000 
writer Sold 

ata 


Fair 


Note how commodity 
prices went up with the 
war. You're paying double 
or morethepre-war prices 
for nearly everything. Yet 
the Oliver sells for $36 


Now 


$100 $64 


less than before the war. . 
Before the That shows the economy A Saving 
War of our direct selling. of $36 


Our Finest Model 


In this Oliver 9 you obtain the finest, most 
complete typewriter we have ever built. And 
every one carries our guarantee. Maximum 
service is inbuilt. Read what a few of the many 
great users say about the Oliver: 


National Suit & Cloak Co., New York: “In 
our business typewriters are kept busy eight 
hours of every day. It is necessary that we 
use machines that are not alone speedy, but 
those that will stand up under such conditions. 
It was for these reasons that we installed the 
Oliver, and are now using over 500 of these 
machines, having standardized in them.” 


Nau, Rusk & Sevearingen Co., Cleveland: 
“Our typing is of great importance in our work 
as public accountants. It is highly necessary 
that we get clean-cut figures, a perfect register, 


re OLIVER? 


' of this offer. 


and the best possible copies. That’s 
why we use Oliver Typewriters. 
The Olivers are ‘on the go’ con- 
stantly in our office. The operators 
have no trouble with them and find 
them very simple to operate.” 


Among other prominent users of 
the Oliver are Morris & Co., New 
York Central Lines, Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, Diamond Match Co., and 
others of great rank. 


Over a Year to Pay 


‘Note how easy our payment plan. 
You send us only $4 a month until 
the $64 is paid. The Oliver is yours 
before you realize it. Why buy or 
rent a second-hand machine when 
it is so easy to own a new Oliver! 


Mail the Coupon 


Thousands are taking advantage 
Thousands are saving 
the $36. The coupon below brings 
you a Free Trial Oliver or further 
information. Note that you can 
check it for EITHER. Most peo- 
ple order the Free Trial Oliver, 
Some, however, want to know more 
about our plan and the Oliver. So 
the coupon is arranged to bring 
EITHER. Which for you? 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmoeny 
1063 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


d c E 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1063 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days" 

free inspection. If I keep it, I will pay 

$64 at the rate of $4 per month. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is. ................0.005 

This does not place me under any obligation 
to buy. If I choose to return the Oliver, I will 
ship! it back at your expense at the end of five 


Do not send a machine until I order it. 
Mail me your book—''The High Cost of 


Typewriters — The Reason and the 


Penedy, sour de luxe catalog and further 
Name...... 

Street Address .. 6... 6... cee oa eee 
City... eee ore ss  Btate. 


Occupation or Business. ................6.5 
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* I'm as Good a Man as Jim!” 


“They made him manager today, at a 


fine increase in salary. He's the fourth 
man in the office to be promoted since 
January. And all were picked for the same 
reason—they had studied in spare time with 
the International Correspondence Schools 
and learned to do some one thing better 
than the rest of us. 

"I've thought it all out, Grace. 
as any of them. All I need is special training—and 
I'n going to get it. If the I. C. 8. can raise other 
men’s salaries it can raise mine. See this coupon? 


It means my start toward a better job and I'm go- 
ing to mail it to Scranton tonight!” 


I'm as good a man 


'Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the I. C. 8. pre- 
pare them in spare hours for bigger work and bette or 


pay. 


Why don't you study some one thing and get ready 
for a real job. at a salary that will give your wife and 
children the things you would like them to have? 


You can do it! Pick the position you want in 
the work you like best and the I. C. S. will pre- 
pare you for it right in your own home, in your 
spare time. 


Yes, you can doit! More than two million have 
done it in the last twenty-nine yenrs. More than 
130,000 are doing it right now. Join them without 
another day's delay. Mark and mail this coupon. 


— — — — e — TEAR OUT HERE em m = m oe oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7461-B, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Electric Lighting and Rys. ALESIMANSHIE. 
Electric miring Window Trimmer 
Tecra De ROC Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER Rallroad Positions 

ig : bcr ILLUSTRATING 
Meehanleal Draftsman Cartooning 


Machine Step Practice 

moolmas er Ó i 
as Engine rar n 

CIVIL ÉNGINEE à 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 


BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying sed Mapping le Stenogrupher and Typist 
E F AN or ENG'R Cert. Pub. Accountant 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectoral Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engincer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt, 
CHEMIST 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVIC 
Railway Mall Clerk 
AUTOMORILES 
Mathematics 


Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE] Teacher 


Pharmacy Poultry Ralsing| Banking 
Name 
Present Business 
Occupation _______ — Addres& 
Street 
and No. 
City. State. 


Canadians may send this coupon to International 
Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., 


Montreal, Canada 


WANTED IN 


OMEN "zw 


Banks are employing hundreds of women in every depart- 
ment of bank work, even up to cashier, The work is ideal 
foe woman clean leasant, con enial with, ON s pay 
by mail. ialog free’ E ARG. A 
American p of Banking, 26 McLene BI 


Learn Mechanical 
DRAWING 


Earn $35 to $100 a Week 


Are you earning less than this amount? If so, my 
offer will interest you. I offer to give you a thor- 
ough, practical training in mec ical drawing 
by mail. in your spnre time, nt me. Course 
includes highest Auality a tof instruments and Draft 
ing equipment guarantee to give you n thorough 
practical training that qualifies for a high salaried | 


position as a professional Draftsman. My 
graduates are making good with bii 
everywhere, Write for free boo 
mation, '"Your Future in Drafting.” 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING, 


Roy C. CLAFLIN, Pres. 


DEPT. 1343, 14TH & T STREET, WASHINGTON, D C. 


9f infor- 


other things, according to his store of 
memories. The same person might dream 
of both lawn and billiard table, one picture 
passing into another very rapidly. 
Recently I had an experience of this 
kind in which two very vivid pictures suc- 
ceeded each other with great rapidity, 
though they did not go on to form a 
sequence in story form. I went to sleep 


| on a sofa, looking into a round mass of red 


concerns | 


embers in the fireplace. I dreamed a dog 
was coming toward me with one great 
blazing red eye. At first, a little alarmed, 
I remembered it must be my Airedale, 
who was sleeping on the rug by the fire. 
Immediately a bare arm appeared before 
me with a fresh vaccination mark, bleed- 


ing. Both dreams were based apes visual 
after-images of the heap of glowing 
coals. 


THOUGHT, sensation, picture, or 

sound in the dream consciousness 
starts up one idea and then another, 
until we may have some very exciting 
adventures or get a result like this. One 
night, on a steamer coming home from 
China, I awoke suddenly, and wrote 
down at once this nonsense jingle which 
I had just dreamed: 


Said Zambo-Ango, 
“Where is my bango?’ 
And Whango said, 
“Iam?” 

Said Zambo-Ango 
“You rotten mango 
I'll kick you to Siam." 
And Whango said, 
“Go damn." 


I must have seen the rather amusing 
name of the town Zamboanga on a map 
of the Philippines, and this word in the 
dream started my tendency to rhyming, 
suggesting one idea after another as shown 
in the jingle. 

As a rule, one does not dream of a dear 
one recently dead, although there are 
exceptions to this. 

I know of a lady who lost her nearest 
and dearest womam friend by death after 
they had lived together for years. For 
months after this loss her waking con- 
sciousness was filled with thoughts of her 
friend; but she did not once dream of her 
until two years after the friend's death. 

The reasonable explanation of this is 
not difhcult. Intense preoccupation with 
the ideas clustered about a grief tends to 
exhaust the particular group of brain cells 
concerned with that grief. 
group of cells is more apt to sleep and to 
stay hidden from dream-consciousness 
than other cells which may have rested for 
days or even years. 

Most of us have had at some time dis- 
tressing attacks of nightmare. We dream 
of dying, of choking; and often this ex- 
perience is followed by a whole day of de- 
pression and headache. Nightmares were 
formerly supposed to be due to an attack 
by the demon of the night, which pounced 
upon men in their sleep and took away 
their power of speech and motion. This 
specter sometimes seemed to choke, or 
wake one with startling cries. 

A young woman patient of mine who 
suffers from nervous trouble often dreams 
that she is awakened by the house being 
on fire. Then she runs about the house in 
a panic, clad in her night clothes. The 
nightmare in this case is a reproduction of 
terrors actually experienced; for on two 


Hence, this ° 


different occasions the country house in 
which the young woman was living caught 
fire in the night and burned to the ground. 
Both times she ran from the house without 
dressing. 

Among the chief causes of nightmare 
are indigestion and the position one occu- 
pies while sleeping. Indigestion may 
cause nightmare when a heavy or late 
meal distends the stomach and so causes 
pressure upon the diaphragm, lungs, and 
heart. Sometimes the sufferer wakes to 
hnd that he has been sleeping on his back. 


-Such a position allows the abdominal 


organs to press upon the large blood ves- 
sels of the abdomen and so check the flow 
of blood to and from the brain. Other 
factors probably operate at the same time. 
Such disturbances as constipation, eye 
defects, or heart and kidney troubles, may 
make a profound impression on the brain 
and cause terrifying dreams. 

Sleep-walking follows, or is part of, a 
dream in which the sleeper is prompted to 
go somewhere, perhaps to escape from a 
hre or from pursuers. An acquaintance of 
mine when in college went to bed expect- 
ing to be visited that night by a hazing 
fara. He dreamed of trying to get away. 

le got up in his sleep, walked across his 
bedroom and opened the door into his 
study. 

A brilliant, unshaded electric light had 
been left burning in the middle of the 
study. The glare of this light struck the 
sleep-walker in the eyes, his sleeping mind 
misinterpreted this stimulus, and he 
promptly fell to the floor, and lay there 
dreaming that he had been shot. 

When you walk in your sleep, you are 
acting out a dream. If the scene of the 
dream is indoors, you probably will stay 
in the house; if the scene is outdoors you 
are very likely to go out, and then you 
will be one of those people the kindly 
policeman has found in the street at 
night without enough on. 


N HIS book, “The Psychology of 

Dreams,” Doctor Walsh has made an 
interesting compilation of cases, including 
sleep-walking as well as dreams. I have 
referred to some of these dreams and the 
explanations above. One of the sleep- 
walking cases he mentions is particularly 
interesting: A man who owned a small 
store went co bed worrying a little as to 
whether or not he had locked the door of 
his shop. During his dream he got up and 
traversed the streets, and was stopped by 
a policeman near his shop, where ke was 
going, prompted by his dream, to lock 
the door or to see if he had forgotten to 
lock it. This simple case typifies very 
plainly what goes on in the mind of the 
sleep-walker. 

Sleep-walking is more common among 
children than among adults. In both it 
can be cured, and an effort should be made 
to correct it, for while the habit is harm- 
less in itself, it may lead to serious acci- 
dents. 

The best course, when the tendency per- 
sists, is to consult a physician. In children, 
the habit is sometimes broken easily by 
giving a mild sedative at bedtime. It is 
generally harder to break the habit in 
adults. It may be necessary to watch and 
wake them at about the hour when the 
sleep-walking begins. It has been found 
necessary in some cases to tie the hands of 
sleep-walkers to the bed. 


Send coupon 
for free 
trial tube 
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We Asked 1,000 Men— 


“What is your conception of the ideal shaving cream?” 
By V. K. Cassady, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


For many years we have been 
making the ideal toilet soap. We 
blended palm and olive oils—the 
balmy cosmetics of age-old fame. 
And millions of people have adopted 
this Palmolive Soap. 


Six years ago we started to em- 
body this blend in a shaving cream. 
And the first step was to ask a thou- 
sand men the virtues they wanted 
in it. 

These were their requirements: 


First, a quick shave 


Nine - tenths of 
those men wanted 
quick shaves, above 
all. They did not like 
long brushings, finger 
rubbing, hot towels 
and delay. 


So we made a 
cream which acts in 
one minute. Within 
that time the average beard ab- 
sorbs 15% of water. And that is 
enough. This result is due to 
almost instant oil removal—the oil 
that coats the beard. 


Acts in one 
minute 


Next, liberal lather 


Next, they wanted 
liberal lather. And 
they wanted a little 
of the soap to go far. 


So we developed a 
cream which multi- 
plies itself 250 times 
in lather. A bit on 
the brush—only one- 
half gram — suffices 
for a shave. A single tube of 
Palmolive Shaving Cream serves for 
152 shaves. 


Multiplies itself 


Lather that remains 
Then they 


wanted a lather 
which maintains 
itself without dry- 
ing on the face. 


So we perfected 
a lather which 
maintains its 
creamy fulness 
for ten minutes. 
That is ample time. This lather 
does not need replacement. 


Maintains itself 
10 minutes 


PALMOLIVE 


Shaving Cream 


À soothing soap 


They wanted a 
soothing shaving 
cream. They wanted 
a lubricated razor, 
no irritation, a pleas- 
ant after-effect. 


"os ( 
Leaves the face 


Leaves the Tach The best way ever 


known to those ends 
is our blend of palm and olive oils. 
The lather is a lotion in itself. 


We made 130 creams 


We are experts in soap making. 
But it took us 18 months to attain 
this ideal shaving cream. We made 
up and tested 130 formulas. Thus 
step by step we attained these 
supremacies, and the best shaving 
cream in existence. 


Now we ask you to test it. Learn 
in how many ways it excels. It will 
lead the way to a lifetime of de- 
lightful shaves. 


Send the coupon for a trial tube. 


10 Shaves FREE 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


Palmolive Company, Dept. 160 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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Yourliours! 


What Do They Pay You? | 


They should pay you an in- 
come that will provide all the 
comforts of life and at least 
some luxuries. But possibly 
your income is not what you 
feel it really 


should be. 


Do You Need 
More Money? 


To help your husband—to 
help your children — to 
help yourself. We can 
show youaneasy way that 
is dignified, honorable und 
profitable. Many thou- 
sands of women, with our 
help, have founded a grow- 
ing profitable business and 
; each year sees them mak- 
ing more money. You can do as they have done. 


Let Us Show You How to Make 
Your Hours More Profitable 


Let us help you to gain the financial 
inde pendence that is enjoyed by thou- 
sands of women who are now Repre- 
sentatives for 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and KZem Kpit 
Underwear 


You will secure a steady income by 
showing our goods to the women of 
your community and taking their 
orders. You will make more money 
than you could make in any ordinary 
position. Women like to select hosiery 
and underwear right in their own 
homes. They like the exceptional 
values in World’s Star Goods. 


Previous Experience Is Not Necessary 


More than 24,000 women have 
made money as World’s Star 
Representatives. 


With our help, they were able to build 
up a continuous profitable business. 
You can be just as successful as they 
were. We show you how to get your 
customers and how to keep them. 


This Spring is an exceptionally good time 
to start as a World’s Star Representative 
Send at once for our beautifully illus- 
trated catalog and complete informa- 
tion about our plan. It will make you 
successful in this pleasant, profitable 
work. Your hours will pay you the 

income you should have. 


Make the Start Now, Write Us Today 


Bay City, Mich, 
Here Twenty-six Years 


Dept. 151 


In Business 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


Inve a youthful ap 
lexion, magnetic eyes 


ance, clear com- 
pre tty eyebrows 


nd lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 

lant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 

vet. Be free from lines, pimples, blac ads; 
rengthen sagging facial muscles—all through f æ- 
wing our simple directions, Thousands have d 

». No drugs, no big expense and quick results. Send 

w latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. Lad 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
spt. 47, 215 N. Michigan Blvd., Chiesge, MWlineis 
(A Branch of Susanna Coeraft's 


tm | 


T 
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Married? 


(Continued from page 51) 


the judge could do to hold him bəck. 
When the first reel letter arrived from 
Dennis the judge summoned Mary Jane 
Paul to enjoy it with him. 
DEAR JUDGE: 
I was afraid of Los Angeles, so we came 
straight through, and I took her up to that 


shack in the mountains where you have 
spent the night, no doubt, when you were 
hunting out here. It’s pretty crude, but I 


figured that she would manage to get away 
if I took her to the ranch-house. She didn't 
like it at the shack, but I pointed out to her 
that I was willing to vo through this thing 


her way, and she broke faith with us, so now 
she'd have to do it my way. 
“That wonderful man!" interrupted 


Mary Jane. 


She still keeps up a show of fight, but it's 
not so fierce. 

Judge, I don't mind telling you, that this 
marriage you "sheenanigined" me into is per- 
manent, if I can manage it! 

Williams is going to Los Angeles this week 
to see our lawyers about our case. 

Give my regards to Miss Paul. She's the 
real thing. A little later you might bring her 


I 
out here. 


Best wishes to yourself, 
Sincerely, DENNIS SHAWN. 
The two conspirators looked at each 
other a second, and then they laughed. 
“ Marcia cooking and tending a shack!” 
cried Mary Jane.* 


ENNIS had vouchsafed not one word 

of explanation to Chuck and Wil- 
liams as to his reason for living in the 
cabin, or as to his companion. Not till 
the end of the second week of Marcia’s 
confinement in the shack did he break 
the silence. 

“T suppose you fellows think it’s a 
little queer that I haven't said anythin 
about moving up to the shack, but i 
didn’t know how long I'd be there, or 
just what kind of a pickle I was in. You 
see, I’ve got Miss Livingston up there— 

“No!” from Chuck excitedly. 

So Dennis told the whole story from 


' the time of his arrival in New York until 


, to that shack!” 


the present moment. The two men were 
spellbound. 

“You grabbed her and carried her off 
exclaimed Chuck. 
“Roughly speaking, yes," smiled Den- 
nis. 

"What are you going to do with her 
now?” inquired Williams. 

“Keep her up there a little longer, then 
bring her to the ranch-house.". . 

* Want us to move out?" 

“Not a bit of it. I'll give her my room 
and bunk in with you, Chuck." 

* Of course. Can't we come to see her?" 

“No. She'd wheedle you into helping 
her get away. I don't intend she shall." 

“Has she tried to escape?" 

“Not yet. But I'm prepared for any- 
thing." 

“Gosh! This is exciting!" said Chuck. 
“Do you keep her chained up?” 

“She wanders around with Toy to watch 
her," Dennis answered, smiling. 

“Say, if this ever got into the papers—” 
said Williams. 


s Yes—well, it mun not,” ren.arked 
Dennis. “That’s wh the shack’s ‘safer.” 
“Nobody knows she’s there but Toy?” 

“No, and Toy is short on English.” 

Williams was called away; Dennis said 
to Chuck: “What’s become of Kate?” 

"Luckily for you, she's cleared out. 
She asked me about you all the time at 
first, after you left, and then she disap- 
peared, nobody knows where." 

" [t's just as well," sighed Dennis, and 
it was a sigh of relief. 

“Say, Dennis, move your family down 
as soon as you can, won't you? Gee, it 
will be good to talk to a regular girl again. 
Is she a beauty, Denny?” 

“Yes, I think she is." 

“You lucky old Irishman.” 

“She’s got no use for me, Chuck. She 
hates the sight of me.” 

“Here, wait a minute.” Chuck darted 
across the patio and came back with a 
tiny fluff-ball of a kitten. “Take this to 
your prisoner for a playmate, old man.’ 

“The present” was a great success. 
After supper, she pursued a string, chased 
her tail and did all the tricks peculiar 
to the cat family. She made Marcia 
laugh aloud once and Dennis was grateful 
for that. He smoked and watched them 
playing together before the fire. 

He thought of the Marcia of the Long 


Island house party, and smiled. She 
glanced up and frowned. 
“It’s nothing to make you angry,” he 


defended himself. “I was thinking how 
sweet you looked with the kitten." 

She swept up the present, and rose. 

“T consider it impertinent for you to 
think about me at all!” haughtily. 

“Yes? I think about you a great deal.” 

“I'd like you to remember that I am 
here under duress. That I hate the place, 
and you. I am your enemy and I'll get 
away the first chance I have!” hotly. 

She went into the burlap room, and 
nothing more was seen of her that night. 
Dennis sat on for an hour or more think- 
ing, smiling sometimes. 


"THE morning proved wonderful as 
wine. Dennis looked down into the 
valley, and made a resolve. 

"Aren't you late to-day?” 
asked, as he made no move to go. 

“Tf I take you down to explore that 
valley, will you give me your word not 
to try to run away?" he asked, smiling. 

o. I'd run if I got a chance." 

He laughed at her earnestness. 

“I see I shall have to take a risk. I'm 
game. Toy has gone to get you a horse." 

“Really?” she flushed with pleasure, 
and hurried into her room to hide it. 

Presently he called to her: 

“Miss Enemy, we are ready!” 

She came out in riding breeches, boots, 
a soft hat. She fed the horses sugar, and 
climbed to her saddle without help. 

“You go ahead,” she called. 

"No; thanks," he smiled. “I prefer 
to keep an eye on you. You go ahead." 

She laughed and led the way. Slowly 
they picked their way down the moun- 
tainside. An autumn haze softened the 


Marcia 
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Tables loaded with food, yet— 


a vital element now 
known to be lacking 
in our meals 


Science discovers why thousands 
who are apparently well fed 


never enjoy vigorous health 


E vital tissues upon which their 
health and strength depend, starving 


for lack of one single element in food! 


That is the situation of thousands of men, 


and women today. 


Science has discovered that the mysterious 
life-giving vitamine is essential to health. 
Without it our food, no matter how good and 
plentiful, cannot give us the energy we need. 


Yet our modern diet is often robbed of this 
vital element by manufacture and prepara- 
tion! ‘‘We now know definitely," writes one 
of our greatest authorities, “that the regular 
diet of a large portion of the people of the 
United States is falling short of maintaining 
satisfactory nutrition." 


This is what has caused yeast to assume such 
a new and startling importance in our food. 


The mysterious, almost magical “vitamine” 
— its richest source 


Yeast is the richest” known source of the 
vigor-making vitamine which is lacking in so 
many of our common foods. Physicians and 
food specialists have obtained almost magic 
results by adding it to diets. 


Today, thousands of men and women are eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast to correct the vitamine deficiency 
in their ordinary meals. 


As a result, many are finding themselves free of 
minor ailments. They are building up increased 
resistance to disease, and are feeling an abounding 
sense of vigor and energy often unknown for years. 
Read about this important discovery in the panel at 
the right. 


Eat yeast before or between meals. 1 to 3 cakes a 
day. Spread it on toast or crackers—dissolve it in milk 
or fruit-juices—or eat it plain. One precaution: People 
who are troubled with gas would do well to dissolve the 
yeast in boiling water. 


Place a standing order with your grocer for 
Fleischmann’s Yeast and get it fresh daily. 


To learn more about this important dis- 
covery about yeast, what it has done for others 
and what it can do for you, send for new book- 
let, “The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. M-25. 


701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
941-945 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. £ 
508 Green Building, Seattle, Wash. ae 
208 Simcoe St., Toronto, Canada. ad 


Our food, though plentiful and good, is often 
robbed of this vital element 


The value of yeast proved by scientific tests 


Fleischmann’s Yeast, a simple familiar food, in- 
creases appetite, and helps digest the increased food 
which the stimulated appetite demands. 


In scientific tests of the value of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast in certain common ailments which often come 
with lowered vitality, the statement of the doctors 
was: "In many of these cases which came under our 
observation, the yeast treatment caused an improve- 
ment in the general physical condition of the patient 
quite unassociated with the improvement of the 
symptoms associated with the particular disease in 
question.” 


To build up and maintain health, keeping the body 
resistant to disease, eat 1 to 3 cakes of yeast a day— 
a part of your regular diet. 


cA simple 
food that 
builds up 
health 


It is recognized that laxatives bring only tem- 
porary relief—they cannot remove the cause of the 
trouble. Fleischmann’s Yeast by its very nature as 
a wholesome food is better suited to the system 
than coarse substances, drugs or oils. It is a con- 
ditioner that tends to restore normal functions. And 
it cannot form a habit. 


To help the body eliminate waste, eat from 1 to 3 
cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a day. 


Laxatives 
gradually 
replaced 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. M-25 
(Address our office in New York, Chicago, Seattle, 
San Francisco, or Toronto.) 


Send me, without cost, a copy of your new book, 
“The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 
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DYORRHOCIDF 


POWDER 


ANTISEPTIC 


or Pyorrhea prevention 


Tender, spongy gums 


and gums that bleed easily, are the first 
symptoms of pyorrhea. If these conditions 
are not corrected, loss of teeth may follow. 
Pyorrhocide Powder is the only dentifrice 
whose value in treating and preventing 
pyorrhea has been proved by dental clinics 
devoted exclusively to the prevention 
and treatment of pyorrhea. Pyorrhocide 
Powder's specific purpose is to restore and 
maintain gum health, but it also cleans 
and polishes'the teeth. Dentists every- 
where prescribe it. 
Use it daily for healthy gums and clean, 
white teeth. 
Pyorrhocide Powderis economical because a 
dollar package contains six months' supply. 
Sold by leading 
druggists and den- 
tal supply houses. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


A Write for 
free sample 
and our 
booklet on 
Prevention 
and Treat- 
meni of Py- 
orrhea. 


The Dentinol 
& Pyorrhocide 


Co., Inc. 


Sole 
Distributors 


1472 Broadway, 


SOLD BY 
DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE 


| understand it, he catechised himself to 


| of fleeing from her troubled thoughts. She 
| led Toy a wild chase, far and wide. 


| the kitten perched on her shoulder, she 


. timacies that had grown up between them. 
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distant range. The air was fresh, even | 
though the sun felt hot on the back. 
"Strike off cross-country, never mind 
the trails," Dennis called to her. She 
obeyed and he came along beside her. 
He was at his best in the saddle, and she 
looked up at him with reluctant admiration. 
He belonged here among these mountains— 
he had in him something of their calm, their 
power. For hours they rode through the | 
quiet beauty. They forded streams, climbed 
and ascended hills with never a sign of hu- 
man creature or of man's destructive hand. 
Dennis produced sandwiches and choco- 
late from a knapsack for their lunch, 
and they ate beside a brook. Then they 
headed for home, and galloped on level 
stretches and slowly climbed the hills. 
It was about sunset when they struck 
the trail to the cabin. Toy sat on guard 
as usual, with the kitten in his lap. 
"Well," said Marcia, as she dis- 
mounted, “*it has been a good day.” 
“You enjoyed it?" he demanded. 
“Yes,” reluctantly. ; 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HAT day spent together in the open 

marked a crisis in the relations of Den- 
nis and Marcia. To the man it opened 
up vistas of a future which contained 
many such days spent with this fas- 
cinating companion, who was so much 
the center of his thoughts and hopes. To 
Marcia, the day held a warning. She 
swept away all the little unconscious in- 


She became the silent, frowning Marcia 
of the early days. Dennis could not 


discover how he had offended her. 
Marcia fled from the cabin, in the hope 


In 


her riding breeches and a sweater, with 


tramped for miles. It was on such an | 
expedition that she stood on a rock that 
jutted out from the hillside and looked 
off into the vastness, talking to the kitten 
as was her wont. 

All at once she saw a rider galloping 
below her. Impulsively she waved to him, 
he waved back, and to her surprise put 
his horse straight up „the hill where she 
stood. Toy arched: it, too. He proved 


to be a nice, fresh-looking boy, who dis- 


| mounted beside her with a bow. 


“Good morning," he said. “I’m Chuck ; 
English. Fine day, isn't it?’ 
“Yes. Where do you come from, Mr. 


English?" 
“Santa Rosa. 
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Did You Get a Raise 
in Salary? 
Down in the cotton belt, C. V. Duggan 


is not worrying a bit about his raise. 
He has made his own raise. In spare 
time, after office hours, he is adding $2) 
to his pay envelope every month as our 
representative. 


Add $20 a Month to 
YOUR Pay Envelope 


You can add $20 a month or more to 
your pay envelope by the Crowéll plan. 
e have an opportunity for a live man 


or woman who can take charge of ‘the 
subscription interests of The American Magazine, 
Collier's, Woman's Home Companion, The Mentor. 
and Farm and Fireside in your locality. Com- 
mission and bonus. Renewals count the same as 
new subscriptions. 


If you have re time and want to get that 
raise you should have had, fill out and mail this 
coupon TO-NIGHT. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 87A, 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 
416 West 13th St., New York City. 
Tell me without obligation on m part how I can 
add $20 a month to my pay envelope as your local 
representative. 
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School for Exce tional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care 
and training of children who through mental disability are 
unable to attend pe bile or private schools. Dept. of Domes- 
tic Science for older girls. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet— 
Mollie A. Woods, Prin, Box 172, Roslyn, Pa, 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well pald 


We will not give you any grand prise 

à if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a y of this picture with 
8 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, nnd let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 


‘Become a Specialist in 


ccountancy 


Write today for particulars of the 

most unusual course of its kind in existence. 

Learn how you may get a thorough training in this re. 

markably profitable profession and besides become a ialist in any 
branch you may elect. C. P. A. instructors of h 

FREE BOOK tells just what you want to know. Ad. 


Tii ui 


est standing. 
ess— 


International Accountants Society, Inc. 


. H. A. BRADLEY, of Cleveland 


M.S. A. S. training raised 
him from shipping clerk 
nt $12.00 a week to a 
garage owner at 


I'm ‘Man Friday’ to 
Dennis Shawn. D’ye mean to say that 
’ PEZA 
old clam hasn’t told you about me? 
“Not a word,” she smiled. “Do you 


Dept. 32 


2626 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


LORID 


" 299 
0 M th 1 know who I am: " Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
a on | Y es—Mrs. Shawn. lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
3 \ shing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Mr. Bradley is only one She started, " ou m Te artis : : 
ol the-thioussnda of Mas: | “Tm still called Miss Livingston,” she Write for book of actual photographs and learn 


how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 
nue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


m A. S. graduates who are 
: making big money. 

few weeks’ training at the factory-endorsed 
'hool in Detroit, the Auto center, will enable you 
» have a business of your own, too, just as good as 
ir. Bradley's. There are thousands of openings. 


FREE—Write today for particulars 
and 124-page catalog. . S. A. S. 
training fits you for a big money 
job or a business of your own. 


IICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


; Auto Bldg. 2739 Woodward Ave. 
'ETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 


corrected him. “Are you Western?” she 
inquired, 
“No, fresh off Broadway last spring— 
, but I'm living it down." l a j 
| “Who else lives at Santa Rosa?” | f^ 4 
"Harvey Williams, a good old grouch : 
| of a fellow. He's secretary and treasurer 
and first assistant." 
| "What do you do?” 
“Oh, I just herd around with Dennis 
| and run errands.” 
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Fireless 
Cooker 


| Special Low Factory Price 
\ direct to you. Cooker is nlumi- 
X num lined throughout. Full 
set of famous "Wear Ever” 
. aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
Home Science Book. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. 

Dept. 97 Detroit, Mich. 


Free Proof 


That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful, improved Acoust icon has now 
enabled more than 400,000 deaf people to hear. 
We are sure it will do the same for you; are so 
absolutely certain of it that we are enger to 
send you the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but usk 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
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Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! E 
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Tbe New Acousticon has improvements and es 


ented features which cannot be dupl d, s 
matter what you have ever tried, just ask for s 
trial of the New Acousticon. You ll get it pro 
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will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 
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UKULELE 


1f you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 

music or latest songs on the Ukulele 

you will be wanted everywhere. je 

We teach by mail 20 simple les- A1 D 

Bons; give you without cha th $ 4 

Or course a genuine Hawaiian NS 
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Ukulele, music, everything—No ex- 
tras. Ask us to send the story of 
Hawaiian music. You will love it. 4 
No obligation, absolutely free. 
Hawaiian Institute of Music 
1400 Broadway, Dept. 14-M, New York 
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“He told vou about me?” 
“Not until a few days ago. We were 


| busting with curiosity, but not a word 


| up. 


until he was ready. Swore us to secrecy 
then. Hell skin me for talking to you, 
probably; but I thought maybe you beck- | 
oned a little when you waved.” 

"I think I did. Come up and sce me | 
at the cabin some day." 


NTO the situation, which Dennis be- 
lieved he had in hand, stalked the 
unexpected in the person of Kate. She ar- 
rived at the cabin one afternoom, gave 
Toy to understand that she brought a 
message from Shawn, and was admitted 
to the shack where Marcia was at work. 
She turned at Kate's entrance, and they 
faced each other a second before she 
spoke. She felt this handsome foreign- 
looking creature was hostile to her, but | 
she was glad of a human being to speak to. | 

“Do you want to see me?” Marcia 
asked. 

“You marry Dennis Shawn?" Kate de- 
manded. 

“Y-yes.”’ 

“No good. Dennis Shawn my man.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Kate my name.’ 

“You say Dennis Shawn is married to 
vou? You mean you live with him—as 
his wife?" 

“Yes, live with me till he go 'way— 
get you,” lied Kate. “No good. He 
come back to me. Kate love Dennis 
Shawn—get him back." 

Marcia thought quickly. “Where do 
you live?” 

"Down by quarters at Santa Rosa. 
You love Dennis Shawn?" inquired Kate. 

“You say you want him back?" 

rr Yes E ons 2 

"Help me get away from here, and 
you can have him!" 

" You go way?" 

"Yes. Can you get me a horse and 
show me the way to the village? 

"Me? Yes.” 

“Could you do it to-night?” 

Kate stared at her. | 

“ You go—to-night?” unbelieving. | 

"Yes. You ride to the foot of the hill, 
down there"—she drew her to the back . 
door to indicate the place—“and have a 
horse for me. Be there at dark by that 


, 


tallest tree. Wait till I come. I'll give 
you money—" 
"Don't want money—want Dennis 


Shawn." 

"You can have him, and elcome! 
Now, you'd better go. He must not 
know you've been here.” | 

Toy ignored orders and met Dennis 
at the foot of the trail when he came | 
He pointed to the shack, and said 
something which Dennis finally under- 
stood. 

" Kate!" he exclaimed, and hurried on 
up to the shack. 

Marcia, in riding breeches and a soft 
shirt, was bending over the stove when 
he burst in. 

“Marcia!” he exclaimed. 

She stood up and stared at him. 

“Are you all right?" 

"Certainly. Why not?" coolly. 

“Did anyone—was anyone here?" 

"Oh, yes—your mistress came to call," 
she replied, giving her attention to pota- 
toes in the oven. 

“What did she want?" he demanded. 
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The American Magazine 
“She was curious about me. I don't 
wonder." 

A sort of despair came over Dennis's 
face. “Irs a lie, Marcia; the woman is 
nothing to me! Oh, you won't under- 
stand—” he groaned. 

She stood up and faced him. “I don’t 
wish to understand! I’m not interested 
in your love affairs.” 

She passed him with food, which she 
put on the table. He followed her. 

“Please listen to me. Give me a 
chance—” 

She went into her room and left him. 
He gave an exclamation of rage, then she 
heard him call Toy and give him orders. 
From her window she saw him saddle 
his horse and put him down the trail. 
She smiled. Then she hurried to the 
table and forced herself to eat a good 
meal. She called Toy in to serve her. 

She returned to her room, put on her 
thickest sweater under her coat, tucking 
the little revolver Dennis had given her 
into her belt. She whistled loudly, to 
throw Toy off the scent. The kitten 
came mewing at her door, and she kissed 
it good-by. 

* Make big fire, Toy,” she called to him. 

He grunted acquiescence. 


SHE crawled out the window of het 
room and ran for the woods. Every 
crackling leaf and twig terrified her, lest 
it meant Toy in pursuit. She stumbled 
and scrambled over fallen trees and 
through underbrush, and down toward 
the spot where Kate was to be waiting. 
If she should not be there! If it was all 
a lie she had told her that afternoon! 
No—it was true! Dennis had admitted 
it while he denied it—his anger had con- 
firmed it. He had gone down to settle 
with Kate; but Kate was settling with 
him. It choked her to think that she 
had almost come to like this man, this 
man whose taste in women was a hand- 
some half-breed! Oh—she hated him 
now! If she had needed a flick to her 
antagonism, Kate had supplied it. She 
would die now, rather than go back to 
that cabin! Down and down she went; 
apparently Toy was not following her. 
At the foot of the hill Kate sat on a 
horse, holding the bridle of another. 

“Kate!” called Marcia. 

“Yes, here," came the answer. 

“Good for you!" Marcia exclaimed, al- 
most sobbing with excitement. 

She mounted the horse as quickly as she 
could. Let's go to the village," she said. 

*No, Dennis Shawn go there—catch 
you. I know place where train stops— 
no station. Go there." 

Marcia peered at her in the darkness. 

* Kate, don't you play tricks on me. 
You put me on the train, and you'll never 
see me again, but if you don't—" 

Kate laughed. 

* Come on," she said, and led off at a 
gallop. Marcia followed into the blackness 
of the falling night—into the unknown. 

(To be concluded) 
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Old Frank to the 


Rescue! 
(Continued from page 42) 


it with a bucket. Mrs. Taylor seemed to 
be forever making a cake. 
Mr. Taylor was talking now. 


He 


. s | 
always talked in a mumbling way, be- | 


cause of his beard that the words got 
tangled in. They thought the child had 
been sent away until they got Steve’s 
message just now. They came right over. 
So the boy was still here. 

“Tve been to town and found out about 


him, from the people at the settlement | 


house,” said Steve. “A fruit dealer reported 
him to the police for stealing bananas, and 
the police passed the case on to them. 


The kid lives with a man named Grimsley, | 


in a shack down by the river. 


“The settlement-house people ques- | 


tioned the neighbors. It seems that the 
kid’s parents are dead, and that Grimsley is 
an uncle by marriage. He'sa brute even for 
the river section. The neighbors hear him 
beating the little devil. He threatens the 
kid with policemen. The result is that the 
child lives in terror of all policemen, and 
will run like a rabbit at the sight of one.” 

Tommy heard his father knock the 
ashes out of his pipe. 

“The settlement-house people are mov- 
ing to get control of the child.- They've 
laid the case before Judge Minninger." 

"Steve," said Mrs. Taylor, “you've 
seen the child. Is he a nice child?’ 

“T guess all kids are nice according to 
their chances," said Earle. “This one 
hasn’t had any chances.” 

“The reason I ask,” said Mrs. Taylor, 
“is that jm and I have talked—have 
talked—about adopting one. We—we 
get lonely sometimes—for a child.” 


TOMMY was holding Frank by the 


collar now. It was stifling hot and 


when Tommy glanced behind him, toward 
the barn, he saw over the hills a black cloud. 


| Frank was panting; the sunlight on the , 
| trees was growing strange in color, and 


Then something in the road drew his | 


attention. A man had ridden up on a 
horse, and was dismounting. It was Tom 
Kelley, rural policeman. 


He left his hiding place and went run- | 


one there, not even Joe. For a moment 
his heart stood still. Then he remembered 
that he and Joe had played in the barn 
that morning. Maybe Joe was afraid of 
the cloud and had gone to the barn. He 
unlatched the lot gate, swung it heavily 
open, and went into the high, wide hall. 
Joe was sitting on the ladder that led up 
into the loft. 


ning toward the ven foe There was no 


“Guess who's out there now!" cried 
Tommy out of breath. ‘Tom Kelley.” | 


“Who’s he?” 
“Pleaseman!” 
Joe gasped. 
‘Cop?’ 

* "Yes, cop! T'll go an’ fin’ out what 
he wants. You stay here. I'll come back 
an’ tell you. Come on, F’ank!” 

He did not stop at the pillar this time. 
Hewentupon the porch. Policemen didn't 
come every day. 
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The Landon School 


“‘That’s all right, Tom," Earle was say- 
ing. ‘John or I will look after him till the 
matter's settled.” 

“Then,” said Kelley, "I'll be going 
before the storm breaks." 

Mrs. Taylor rose. She was a stout, 
motherly woman, dressed up as if it were 
Sunday. 

“I want to see the child, Steve,” she 
said. Her face was so earnest it almost 
frightened Tommy. “Oh, I hope I will 
love him! I could not take a child I did 
not love. I always thought I wanted one 
that had been well brought up. I don't 
know what I would do with the other 
kind, but if he loves me—” 

Steve turned and saw Tommy looking 
up at them with wide eyes. Frank had 
lain down in the walk. 

“Where have you got your friend stuck 
away, old man?" asked Steve. 

"Out at the barn, Papa. He's skeered." 

They all went down the steps. Frank 
rose and followed, with panting mouth 
and wagging tail. He was a part of every- 
thing they did. This was his place as well 
as theirs, and he had his share in all that 
wenton. As they turned the corner of the 
house they came face to face with the 
black thunder cloud in the west. As if it 
had seen them, there came from its depths 
a distant rumble. 

Steve Earle held the lot gate open for 
Mrs. Taylor. It was like holding the gate 
of life open to that boy in the barn. They 
went into the wide, lofty hall, lined with 
stalls. The ladder still led into the loft, 
but there was no one on it. 

“Joe!” called Tommy shrilly. 

* He's gone up in the loft," said Taylor. 

Tommy and Mrs. Taylor watched the 
two men climb the ladder. Mrs. Taylor 
was breathing hard, as if some great test 


‘was about to be put to her. They heard 


the men walking about in the rustling hay. 

Their faces looked worried when they 
came back down. Aunt Cindy, who had 
run out to them, declared she had not 
seen the child. 

" He's run off!” screamed Tommy sud- 
denly. “Papa, I tol’ him the cop had 
come!" £ 

Then Frank took charge of things. 

He had gone into the barn with them. 
He had smelled the ladder, the ground, 
and come out into the lot. While they 
were searching he had run to them, 
looked up into their faces, run back out, 
his nose to the ground, and turned at the 
entrance to look at them once more, ears 
pricked. Now he took his stand beside 
Steve Earle. and barked. Steve turned 
quickly. 

“I get you, Frank!" he said. “Go find 


him!" 


; FRANK ran to the lot fence, and reared 


up on it, smelling the top of the planks. 
Then he sprang over the fence, and started 
across the cotton patch, his nose to the 
ground. 

“You had better stay, Mrs. Taylor," 
said Earle. 

" No, I'm going." Her motherly face 
was set, the wind, now rising, whipped her 
skirt about her. 

Aunt Cindy had run to the house and 
brought her a raincoat. -She was going 
too, declared the black woman. 

Down by the woods Frank was waiting 
for these slow bipeds. His long silken ears 
were blown back by the wind. Earle took 


Tommy by the hand. On the other side, 
his beard blown against him, hurried Mr. 
John Taylor. Behind came the women. 


Old Frank to the Rescue! by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 
; à 


A quarter of a mile in the woods, dark | 


with the approaching storm, Earle turned 
a grim face to his neighbor. 
J ** He's making straight for the mill dam, 
ohn!” 
The breath went out of Tommy with 
terror, That was an awful place, the 
mill dam! Above it the water was fifteen 


feet deep, his father said. Below, the | 


water tumbled and foamed over rocks 
that would beat a man’s life out. On top 
of the dam, raised above the glancing 
water on stays, a narrow walkway of 
single planks was laid. 


NCE when he had gone with his father 

to the mill and no one was looking, 
Tommy had tried to walk out, just a little 
way. Everything had turned black. He 
only knew his father was calling him to 
look up, not down. While he was falling, 
arms had snatched him up. ‘Tommy began 
to sob. 

It was growing darker in the woods. 
There had been no rain yet, but high up 
in the trees was a roaring sound, and now 
and then leaves and dead twigs came 
whirling down. 

“Can you see Frank?" asked Farle. 

* No. Call him, Steve. We may be off 
the track." 

© “Tm afraid to do that, John. If it rains 
hard, as it's apt to do any minute, he will 
lose the trail.’ 

*"There's nothing else to do!" cried 
Taylor above the wind. “We may be 
going wrong!" 

Earle stopped. His hat had fallen off 
and he had not paused to pick it up. 


“Here, John, take the boy," he said. 


**T'Il run for the dam!” 

Just then, sharp and clear above the 
wind, from the dark wooded bottoms 
ahead, came a bark—a strange little yelp 
to be made by so big a dog, but the kind 
a bird dog makes when he functions as 
a hound. 
father’s face. 

“The old dog's treed, John!” 

Then he started running. 

“Speak to him, Frank!" he called. 

Again, in answer, through the woods 
came the shrill, self-conscious yelp, then 
silence, then the yelp again. 


“You wait here, son,” said Earle. 


** Wait for Mrs. Taylor and Aunt Cindy. 


Tell 'em to follow the bark. Come on, | 


John! Speak to us, Frank! Speak to us, 
old man!" 


'The two men were looking up into a | 


lofty, tossing tree when Tommy and the 
women reached them. Above them the 
trees thrashed back and forth bewilder- 
ingly, showing the stormy sky, then 
covering it over, then showing it again. 
And there, looking up into the tree also, 
eyes shining, tongue hanging out, sides 
heaving, was old Frank. 

Earle's voice was strangely quiet when 
he spoke. “I see him,” he said. They all 
crowded about. “My God—he’s way out 
at the end of the top limb. If his head 
swims—” He began to talk loud, his face 
still raised. “Joe, listen, my boy! We 
are all your friends down here." 

Taylor had sat down on the ground and 
was hurriedly pulling off his shoes. His 
beard fell down over his shirt and his 
hands were trembling. 


Tommy saw a smile on his | 
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Great Progress Has Been 
Made in Candy Making 


Most of the modern varieties are 
actually new creations — more 
costly both in their materials and 
their method of preparation. 


It is just as much a fashion or 
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"It won't do, John,” spoke Steve 
Earle, and Tommy, aghast, saw the look 
on his father's face. “The limb he's on 
will never hold you. He might try to get 
farther out, and if he does—" 

And now for the first time Tommy's 
straining eyes saw; saw the white face, 
the little body pressed against the sway- 


ing limb, saw the frantic arms clinging, 
ee the lofty perch, saw the whole tree mov- 
ee. E HC ing dizzily back and forth against the 
my ES i stormy sky, as if the hands of a giant were 
ces ; : ION 4 s 
nue. WU MN t a ) trying to shake that tiny figure down. 
CY } ye N X " The voice of the boy rang out shrill and 


clear above the tumult of the wind and 
Tiida isimportant. Too many 


the tearing leaves. 
“Joe! You hear me, Joe, don’t you?” 
firms neglect to give proper thought to their 
business stationery. 


A moment’s silence, then Tommy was 
Standard usage, where station- 


calling again. “They ain't no cop down 
here, Joe. He’s gone, Joe; honest he has. 
ery is really appreciated, is apt to be Old 
Hampshire Bund, 


You know me, Joe. I wouldn’t tell you a 
lie!” 


Now the figure up there stirred. A 


small bare foot felt down, and reached 


Old Hampshire Bond i uncertainly, as if blown about by the 
es wind, for a lower branch; a small hand 
a Cr x strong and clean and crisp made from the Finest. de: hat had cl l f milk 
adds force to any message. It gives a per RE THE d AS dE: linb Ske x ne ^h d Then 
st n SS : - 3 ^ clung to a limb above his head. en 
sonality to the written word. It. Botib-ssed and loft Tommy saw that his father, with up- 
: dried. Every process in its A 5 : 
sanüfácture is. -exrefülly raised face, was standing directly under 
For. letter worth careful writing, use hand-controlled. "The re- that figure up there in the angry foli- 
: chi y tee sulting paper is tough, age. 
Hits tur Sore aay paber -waose strong, durable—and of “Steady, Joe, old scout!” said Earle. 
genu ; the finest appearance. “Don’t talk to him, Papa," pleaded 
, Write for our new Book Tommy. 2 5 
USINCSS is so largely a matter of Specimen Letterheads. ee s prc ipoke Mrs. Taylor. 
f human likes and dislikes, that ut once after this Tommy spoke. ; 
a gd HAMPSHIRE PAPER, “Joe! Try that un on the other side!’ 
. COMPANY Again they watched the foot feeling 
tationery capud. ANOR South Hadley Falls about. Again it found the limb. Once 
—is well worth most careful consideration. we they saw him, like a bear cub, hug the 


trunk. Once he slid, and fragments of 

———————————— z k came vane soya: T " 
Ja A taogueon | earth drew the small figure. They cou 

s h Oo | gi g h A n d UF ae ae me hear the end Bone bare feet scraping 

M iropractic the bark. Then, all of a sudden, Steve 

in p! Le L e S $ on $ EAR Earle had swung himself up by the lower 

With expert typewriting. Quickly and easily learned. 18N. opea NE repo branches. His strong arms reached up- 


: Unsurpassed 
The most popular system in America. Study during | | pleteScientific Chiropractic edu- ward and werellowered downto and 
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cation. Dist inguished al . . > . 
excellent salary, travel, certain panne: ya ane Lares clinic, Gymnasium dormitory from his fingers a gasping little figure slid 
Teo school, „Graduates TETLEFORD SCHOOL, | | bersanity for self help unlimited. Enter to the ground. 

Suite l| r eee — It was still light enough to see the face. 


Suite 1102, First National Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The grin with which he had started out 
in life to brave an unfriendly world was 
gone, and in its place was terrer—terror 
of those awful heights, of that swaying 
tree, of night and storm, and now of these 
faces about him. The sturdy chest was 
rising and falling. He looked pitifully 
small, like a baby. 

There came a blinding flash of light- 
ning, and a clap of thunder that seemed to 


Rat Bis-Kit kills rats and mice, too— 


quickly, easily. No muss, mixing nor burst the woods open. In the momentary 

spreading. Just crumble it up. Each z z3hs aR : 

Fe ree ee oe rumble tup: Bach flash they saw his white face and dilated 

unfailingly allures. After eating it, eyes. 

tne rafa and: mice scoot for outdoors Mrs. Taylor had sunk to her knees, 

Don't mix poisons. Buy Rat Bis-Kit. arms outstretched. E 

It’s clean, certain and already pre- Darling!" she cried. Tommy had 

pared: Mela Pri end. genera heard his mother say it that way. Then 

E ET PR he turned his head in a sort of embarrass- 

Roaches, rats, mice,etc., also killed ment, for Joe had run into Mrs. Taylor's 

with Rat Bis-Kit Paste. Intubes 25¢ arms, and Joe was sobbing on Mrs. Tay- 

, y 

THE RAT BISCUIT CO. lor's ample bosom; and no gentleman, big 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO or small, likes to witness his friend's 
emotions. 


"[ guess it's a go, Steve," said John 
g 


e e 
Taylor. 
a t l S = ] “Looks like it, John,” replied Steve. 
And then the rain that had held back so 


. long came down through the forest in a 
For Mice Too deluge. 


What Kind of Land 


to Buy in Your 
Town or City 


(Continued from page 39) 
“slums” will turn that district into an 
area of high-priced lofts and apartments. 

If you are interested in the investment 
possibilities of real estate, remember that 
the area of highest value in your town 
moves from the first business center 
toward the best residential district—the 
crest in the center of the retail district. 


Values in the retail district are gener- | 


ally governed by the number of people 
passing. Naturally, the most valuable 


points are intersections of the main traffic | 


arteries. If you buy property on a street 
with a car line, the transfer corners are 
worth the most. More people will alight 
from cars there than anywhere else. 

Madern developments of rapid transit 
frequently change property values almost 
overnight. In Chicago some street-car 
lines adopted a skip-stop system of run- 
ning cars, passing some corners, stopping 
atothers. Stopping-point corners jumped 
in value; others depreciated. 

There are some variations to the rule 
that the most passers-by mean the most 
business. If a greater number of people 
pass a store, but are coming from and 
going to the poorer quarters, the rule may 
not hold good. Poor people haveless money 
*o spend—so mere numbers lose value. 


EGULARITY of traffic 


is another 


important thing to consider. If the | 


crowds pass only morning and afternoon, 
going to and from work, their purchasing 
value is not nearly so great as when a 
steady volume passes during the entire 
business day. 

I have two stores in mind, situated only 
a short distance apart. They sell the same 
class of goods. One never appears to be 
crowded. Four clerks and a cashier wait 
on the trade, which moves in a steady 
stream all day. The other seems to be 
much busier, from eleven to one o'clock 
and from four-thirty to six. During these 
hours the place is crowded and seven 
clerks, often more, are kept busy. The 
rest of the day the clerks have little to do. 
The first store pays a good dividend; the 
other barely breaks even. 

The direction of passing traffic is also 
important. Take two stores on opposite 
sides of a street with a double-track rail- 
way. One will languish and the other 
flourish. For there always is a “good” 
and a “bad” side to such streets. As a 
rule, the better side is the one on which 
passengers coming down-town alight. 
Many people will not cross a busy street 
to shop if they can find what they want 
on the side of the street toward which 
they get off the car. Also, when the cars 
are moving from the business center 
toward the residential sections, few people 
will alight when.en route home. 

City land values are constantly increas- 
ing. The following table gives the average 
values per front foot for the best residence 
and the best retail property in cities of 
various sizes: 
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my course—with 100% results. 


My advanced course in body- 
building is practical, and positive. It 
gets complete results in two months, 
because zt holds your interest. 


I don’t train athletes, but business 
men who want bodies that measure up 
to their brains. I put you in physical 
shape to really enjoy work; play hard; 
eat and sleep as you used to. You'll feel 
the difference within a week. 


Not one man in a thousand 
succeeds without health 


Success in life—even material 
wealth — depends on bodily efficiency. 
Brains alone are no match for energy 
and endurance. It's driving-power that 
counts, and I offer the one certain, 
speedy way to develop it. 


You spent years developing your 
brain. Give your body a chance, and 
two short months will douó/e your 
capacity for doing things— 
and enjoying them. 


What my course is 
and does 


I have no books. 
Strength and staying 
powers are not acquired 
through reading. Norhave 
I any subtle theories. My 
lessons on personally dic- 
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NOTE: 


Get more out of life 


sical success! 
BECOMING physically fit is no longer a tedious task. 


I have discovered a way that makes it interesting. My instruc- 
tion on phonograph records—with music—supplies an incentive that 
is irresistible. Take the first lesson free and you are bound to finish 


Cha tah hhh hh heated 


WALLACE, 180 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


Send prepaid, in plain wrapping, record for free lesson, 
and complete information. | wi nen 
course with first payment of $5 or return your record within 3 days. 


Wallace's work in health building has been remarkably successful. 


tated phonograph records give you 
actual physical work-outs of 15 minutes daily, at 
home. Itell you what to do, and just how to do 
it. My own voice directs every move. I give you 
photographic poses of all positions. 


The work is intensely interesting, and 
the music makes you do it. Every lesson seems 
too short—leaves you eager for the next. And 
results come surprisingly quick. 


My course builds up the man who is 
pathetically thin; reduces those distressingly 
stout. It brings about a norma? condition, with 
self-respecting strength. I'll make you a better 
man in every sense; a better business man; a 
better husband. 


I accept no money in 


advance 


—which should convince any business 
man that I have sometbing worth while. I'll 
give you the first lesson free. If three days’ 
demonstration does not cause you to enroll for 
the complete course, return the lesson — with 
absolutely no further obligation. 


My instruction is individual. Whether 
you are overweight—underweight—or just interested 
in keeping fit—use coupon: 


rices, terms 


will either send enrollment for complete 


His establishment in Chicago 18 


the largest of its kind, but in this form his personal services are made avatlable to all. 
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ool, church and 
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PLAY THE SCALE IN ONE EVENING 
With free chart we send you, and in a f, 
you will be playing popular airs. Practice ja a oes 
* because of quick results. Send for copy i 
k. 


THE FAMOUS 


The biggest tone and the most perfect = 
made. Double your pleasure, popularity 
Dlaying a Buescher-Grand Cornet or 


of any Cornet 


&nd income by 
Trombone by 


6 Days' Free Trial 


rou can order any Buescher Instrument a: 


Buescher Band Instrument Co 


115 Buescher Block ELKHART IND 


Claman Sales Agents 


in every county to give 


$1.500yearly, We train 
Bar St., Canton, Ohio | 
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“The Utmost in Cigarettes" 


PlainEndor@rkTip ~“ 


refinement invariably 


PREFER ‘Deities | 


toany other cigarette 
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S Makers of the Lost Grad Tash 
lngiguios ad Lagi Cigarette ri. 


For Yourself! 


| Go I Busi 

| o nto usiness Establish and operate a 

| "New System Specialty Candy Factory'' In your community. We 
furnish everything. oney-making opportunity unlimited. Either 

men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. 


RAGSDALE CO., Drawer 35, EAST ORANGE, N.J. 


Burpee's Sweet Pea seed 
is grown on  Burpee's 
Floradale Farm in Cali- 
fornia. To introduce 
Burpee's Sweet Peas to 
new eustomers we have 
prepared the special 
FLORADALE COLLECTION FOR 25c. 

Floradale Fairy—rich cream, 
yellow; Orchid—lavender self; 
Fiery Cross—scarlet; Cherub—cream with 
rose edge; Margaret Atlee—pink. 

This Floradale Collection of Sweet Peas 
is worth 60c, but it will be mailed to your 
door postpaid for 25c. We want you to 
grow Burpee’s Sweet Peas. Send a quarter 
today and the Floradale Collection will 
come to your door by return mail 

Burpee's Annual, the leading American 
Seed Catalog, will be mailed to you free. 
Write for your copy today. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 


POPULATION BUSINESS RESIDENCE 
PROPERTY PROPERTY 

25,000 $350 $35-$40 
50,000 $600-$750 $60-$75 
100,000 $1,500-$1,750 $160-$175 
200,000 $3,000-$3,250 $350-$400 
500,000 $5,000-$6,000 $550 
1,000,000 $15,000 $1,000-$1,500 


These figures are compiled from statis- 
tics of a large number of cities. The varia- 
tions in relative values of business and 
residence property are due to the larger 
or smaller area adaptable to such uses. 

Fortunes have been made in real estate 
—and they will continue to be made as 
long as towns spring up and expand. If 
your town is in the infancy of its develop- 
ment, and you feel that it is going to take 
on a new growth in the next few years, it 
is extremely important to know just how 
it will grow. Here are a few rules: 

Let us suppose it is situated—like so 
many other towns and cities—on the bank 
of a river or a large stream. You may 
be pretty sure that it will spread out par- 
allel vidi the river and the railroad track, 
then along the street leading from the 
railroad station at right angles with the 
track. Where the railroad curves away 
from the river, leaving a flat triangle of 
land, manufacturing establishments will 
be built. The homes of the workmen will 
be on the higher land across the tracks 
from the mills. The retail business section 
will be on the first street back from the 


'railroad and on the main street running 


from the station. 

When your town becomes a city, the 
size of that city is going to depend directly 
on the wealth produced in it and in its 
adjacent or tributary territory. 

[he wealth produced in manufacturing 
will depend upon water power and the 
city’s nearness to coal, iron and markets. 
The size of the tributary territory will de- 
pend upon railroads and navigable water. 


ALMOST every town and city in the 
United States is growing. If you buy 
real estate in the right spots it is bound to 
increase in value. But profitable purchases 
do not "happen." They are thought out. 

When the elder Carter H. Harrison was 
mayor of Chicago he bought the land on a 
great many "section-line corners," in 
the comparatively undeveloped territory 
spreading out from the main part of the 
city. These corners were formed by streets 
or roads running along the section lines, 
about fourteen city blocks apart—avenues 
of traffic on which more building had been 
done than on the streets lying in between. 

Harrison had a great faith in the growth 
of Chicago. He believed that street-car 
lines would run on the section-line streets 
and make corner property valuable. 

For years, however, Chicago's growth 
was along the diagonal streets which fol- 
lowed the old roads radiating out to near- 
by towns. The Harrison land was eating 
itself up in taxes; but the family held it, 
and finally Harrison's judgment was justi- 
fied. With the opening of street-car lines 
on the section-line streets the property he 
had acquired became immensely valuable. 

“tf could only guess which way my 
town will grow!” people often remark. 

There is little need of guessing. Real 
estate development, after all, is covered by 
a few common-sense rules. These I have 
tried to outline. Keep your eyes open— 
and see if they don’t fit your town. 
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The Greatest Thrill I 
Ever Had 


FIRST PRIZE 


The Hind Legs of a Chair, 
Then— 


HEN I was a boy, I had the job 

of pumping the pipe organ at 

church. The organ stood against 
the rear wall, on a carpeted platform, the 
front of which served also as the pulpit. 
The pump handle extended horizontally 
from the organ’s side. A green i felt screen, 
six feet high and four feet wide, was so 
placed as to render pump and pumper in- 
visible from the body of the auditorium. 

A very audacious predecessor had bored 

a peephole in the green cloth. Here I was 
enatcacdit seeing and unseen. 

Well, it was an evening in the end of 
June, hot as a still night in the middle of 
August, and the church was packed. The 
Reverend Robert McCloud, a severe 
dominie with stiff side whiskers, was 
pounding out his thirdlies and fourthlies, 
and the devout parishioners were swelter- 
ing in their pews. [t had been my custom 
to make myself entirely comfortable, be- 
tween pumpings, at the services; but 
somehow this night, as I withdrew my eye 
from the peephole, I was moved to a sort 
of delirium of deshabille. I removed my 
coat and my collar and tie, and kicked off 
my shoes. Seating myself in a chair, with 
my back to the screen, I opened a paper- 
covered volume entitled ‘“‘Silk-Hat Harry, 
or The Gambler's Revenge," and turned 
its thumb-worn pages. A drop of perspi- 
ration fell from my chin. In an ecstasy 
of abandon, I slipped out of my white cot- 
ton waist. Then I was reminded that I 
had surreptitiously abandoned my under- 
shirt while dressing in the morni For 
only a moment modesty Sébelled: then 
bravado, aided by my sense of security, 
prevailed. Tilting back in my chair, my 
feet cocked high up on the window ledge 
Sm I found my place at Chapter 

XIII, and was soon in oblivion. 

I don't know whether Silk-Hat Harry 
got over the bridge before the dynamite 
went off, or not. I don't suppose I ever 
will. For, just as his horse was crouched 
on its hind legs for the last spring, I be- 
came vividly conscious of the fact that I 
was poised on the hind legs of the chair, 
with nothing but space touching me on 
either end, with the point of equilibrium 

assed, and all hope of recovery gone. 
Then « came the crash, as I catapulted 
backward, carrying the screen over with 
me and falling in a sitting posture, face to 
the front, on the floor of the pulpit, at 
the feet of the Reverend Robert McCloud. 

I’m sure I did not then fully realize the 
effect of my dramatic entrance on the 
mental balance of those peaceful worship- 
ers. Now, as I write, I can conceive 
something of the astonishment with 
which they viewed a freckle-faced boy, 
nude to the waist, projected, seemingly 
from nowhere, to the very center of the 

ulpit and blinking at them under the 
fight of the great chandelier. I saw 
the utter horror in my mother’s face, the 
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STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business and 
public life. G » 
nities now than ever 


shows bow can become a skilled independent—be a leader. 

yers earn 
DU CAT sehr one lesson mith $3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
an expert le worth a doz other les- We guide you step by step. You can train at home 


during spare time. We prepare you for bar examina. 
tion in any state. Money refunded according to our 
Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of LI B 
conferred. Thousands of successful students en. 
rolled, Low cost, easy terms. Fourteen volume 
Law Library free if, you enroll now, Get our valuable 120 page 

*Law Guide’’ and ''Évidence'' books free. Send for them—now 


LaSalle Extension University Dept. 333-L Chicago 


Qoinn's femoon b GIC n 
Method tn Includes all of the right to 
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free. Diploma Write today for free book 


Qninn Conservatory, Studie AM-23, 598 Columbia Road, Besten, 25, Mass. 


or experienced players. 
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A HEALING CREAM 


TT For Chaps 
i "& and Chilblains 
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"The Little Nurse 
for Little Ills" 


widespread grins of four boys in the sec- 
ond row, and the look of blank incredi- 
bility with which the astonished minister 
regarded me over his white cravat. 

For one moment I sat and he stood, 
transfixed; in the next I had bounded 
from the platform and through a side 
door and was tearing up Main Street with 
no impedimenta save a pair of stockings 
and a pair of pants. I never stopped until 
I had burst into my own room, thrown 
myself under the bed and rolled to the 
farthest side, tight against the wall, hoping 
I might die before anyone came, so that 


| when they dragged out my lifeless body 


their recriminations would be tempered 
by futility, if not by tears. 

I didn’t die, of course. What actually 
happened anyone within yelling distance 
of the spot could easily have surmised. 

But the point is this: The thrill was 
not when I lay under my bed awaiting the 
end, or when I was sprinting shirtless and 
shoeless up Main Street; no, not even 
when I dropped meteor-like at the par- 
son's feet. The real thrill was at that 
hideous moment when, transported from 
the hind legs of Silk-Hat Harry’s coal- 
black charger to the posterior antennz 


Sold everywhere in tubes, 25c; 
jars, 25e, 50c and $1 


MENTHOLATUM quickly and gently relieves the : 
pain of chilblains and heals the broken skin of 
chapped hands and faces. For the ache and throb of 
tired feet after shopping there is nothing to equal 
Mentholatum. Apply it freely at bed time and enjoy 
the cool restfulness it brings. Keep a supply of 
Mentholatum handy for all the “little ills" of the N 
household—cuts, burns, bruises, etc. 


'The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Wichita, Kans. 


WRITE. for illustrated 
A ENTS uide book and “EVIDENCE 
s SF CONCEPTION BLANK.” 


PATENTS 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS 


BOOKLET FREE 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED RESULTS 


Send drawing or model for examination and report as 


Send model or sketch and description of invention for 
to patentability. 


our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


You Can Weigh 
What You Should 


TEACH you how to sit, stand and walk 

correctly, give you 
grace, abundant vitality— 
courage to undertake and do 
things. 

I build you up or reduce you 
to normal—all in your own 


home 
In a few weeks you can surprise 
your family and friends. 


You Can Be Well 


Without Drugs 


p 


How towrite, what to write, IM 
and where to sell. | 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 

art of self-expression. Make 
ur spare time profitable, 

urn your ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
a Writing, etc, taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein any by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


It's easier to be well than to be 
sick, when you know how. 

My 20 yenrs' work has won the 
endorsementof leading physicians. 

Here are samples of letters from 
pupils: 

“Last year I weighed 216 Ibs., this 

ear 146, and have not gained an ounce 
back, It is surprising how easily 1 did 
it. eel so strong and at least 15 
years younger.'" 

"My weight has increased 30 lbs. I 
don't know what indigestion is an: 
, 8nd my nerves are so rested! 
sleep like n baby.” 

I have done for 100,000 
women I can do for you. Write 
me. Your letter will be held in 
nbsolute confidence, and you will 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—"play work," he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 


photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
[| faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
| Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 
| — we publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 


be under no obligations. Write booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lead- 
today, before you forget. I will ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
gladly send you my illustrated * subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
booklet telling how to stand or manuscript criticism service. 


walk correctly, free. 


Susanna Cocroft 
215 N. Michigan Blvd., Dept. 90, Chicago 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


The Home Co School 


of the wooden chair, I crossed the center 
of equilibrium and foreglimpsed the cer- 
tain catastrophe ahead. C. A. W. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Her Heart's Desire 


Mest of us hark back to childhood 
days to company with thrills. It is 
so with me. I entered this world at a 
most unfriendly time, being the year of 
the surrender of the Southern forces in the 
uncivil war of the sixties. My father was 
killed and most of our property swept 
away. . 

I never saw my mother smile in the 
years that followed. We moved to a 
small town, where we were sent to school. 
We had to practice the strictest economy. 

There was only one church in the town, 
a great, unceiled frame building in which 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians 
united for services on Sunday mornings. 
At Christmas there was always a big com- 
| munity tree, hung with a present for each 
child. Some children received a great 
many presents; but I was fairly con- 
tent with the book or handkerchief or 
small, candy-filled stocking that my Sun- 
day-school teacher always put on the 
tree for me. 

On the topmost bough of this tall tree, 
there was a big, beautiful doll every vear. 
I had two dolls, a rag one, the work of my 
mother's busy fingers, and a tiny, two- 
inch, handed-down doll, with a hole in her 
china forehead; but these did not satisfy 
my earnest desire for this splendid crea- 
ture who looked down at me from the 
candle-lit top of the Christmas tree. My 
secret expectation was that sometime she 
would be given to me, and not once did 
my hopes flag, in spite of successive dis- 
appointments. 

It was Christmas Eve of 1875. I was 
ten years old, now. All day long I had 
been keyed to a high tension, and could 
scarcely wait for seven o'clock, the hour 


Dept.134 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps conditioned our men. 


set for the Christmas tree. The church 
had been decorated with ropes of cedar 
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E are now at the beginning of a 
great new time in the world of 
men and business. 


Economy has come into its own. 


There is a tendency among men and 
women everywhere to check waste wher- 
ever it is found. 


Extravagance is no longer respectable. 
Neither among merchants nor the folks 
who buy from them. 


* * * 


Take the tire business, for instance. 


Suppose you had walked through 
the automobile section of any important 
city a few months ago and taken note of 
the things seen in the windows, in the 
racks and on the shelves of some of the 
tire shops. 

Tires and tubes of a dosen different 
makes. Treads of every conceivable de- 
sign. A mixed and jumbled stock that 
was duplicated over and 


Dear Sir or Madam: 


We find him using his special knowl- 
edge and experience in’ selecting the 
best in all the tire-market and concen- 
trating on these goods. 


* * * 


It remained for the United States 


Rubber Company to create a line of 


tires on which a dealer could concentrate 
and always be sure of meeting the tire 
requirements of every single motorist in 
his community. 


So that when a man comes into his 
store looking for a tire, he will always 
have the right kind of tire to give him— 
right as to size, right as to quality, and 
right for the amount of money he is 
going to charge him. 

A tire for every need and for every 
pocketbook. In five scientifically designed 
treads. .In all sizes. : 

So that he will not have to tie up his 
working capital in unnecessary pur- 

chases. 


over again in the same 
store. 

At the time people 
said these heavy and 
wasteful stocks were all 
a matter of demand and 
supply—and thought  !. 


C. A. Templeton, Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn., sells more tires than any 
other local dealer — and more 
than many other dealers in cities 
three times bigger than Water- 
bury. He handles only United 
States Tires. Concentration did it. |! 


for bookkeeping, for 
storage, for depreciation, 
will be reduced to a 
. So that he will always 
have a plentiful assort- 


= ————I 


nothing more about it. 

Some said it was good for trade. 

And so it went on, until finally every- 
body — motorists and dealers alike — 
found out they could not afford it. . 

Where there is needless work, dupli- 
cation of material, wasteful investment, 
a low standard of service follows. The 
public suffers. 


* * * 


Now we find the alert tire-merchant 
selecting and concentrating. 

We find him using his capital and his 
energy to the best purpose. 

We find him givingevery ounce of both 
to the saving and service of his cus- 
tomer. ! 


ment of fresh, high qual- 
ity tires on hand. 
* * * 


Where will you give your trade? 

Will you give it to the man who sells 
every kind of tire; who lets price decide 
for you, instead of value? Who shirksa 
real merchant's responsibility and futs 
it up to you to pick a good one? 


No. You will go out of your way to 


find the dealer who sells one line of tires, | 


who selects them because they are the 
best. and most economical, who backs 
them with all his strength and energy 
and reputation. 


In the light of these new times he is 
the real tire-merchant. 


So that his expenses . 
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Scientific 
Lawn Care 


The smooth, beautiful, velvety lawns 
are those that are cared for scientifi- 
cally. Where the sod is kept well rolled 
and the grass cut at intervals frequent 
enough to prevent too long a growth. 
The Ideal Power Lawn Mower makes 
the care of large lawns a simple and 
easy matter. Large areas of grass are 
cut without effort at a small cost. 
Moreover, as the Ideal is a power roller 
as well as a power mower, the sod is 
kept smooth and firm; and harmful 
lawn pests are discouraged against 
invasion. 

Furnished either with or without riding 
trailer; also special cutting unit for 
putting greens. Everyone interested 


in lawn care should write for a copy 
of our large illustrated catalog. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
R. E. Olds, Chairman 
432 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 
NEW YORK, 270 West St. CHICAGO, 533 S. Dearborn St. 


Dealers in all principal cities 
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Double swinging door off kitchen to pantry 
—1« cupboard there. Direct passage 
from kitchen thfu hall to front door. 


AL P 


IDEAL 


ES US ois 


af aes 


Does the work of" 


omes that delight-yet save 


Your House Furnished COMPLETE 
Down to the last coat of paint. Ready to put up. 
No guesswork—no extras. 

Book of Over 60 Fine Designs 
Excellent photographs, full descriptions, facts, 
figures! Don't wait! Get it NOW! 

RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Makers of Bennett Homes 
2010 Main St. N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


We Guarantee Perfect 
Satisfaction or Money Back 


For charm, outside and in—for convenience 
born of modern finest thought—for dura- 
bility due to highest quality lumber—and 
for ECONOMY— 

Build a Bennett Better-Built Ready-Cut 
Home— 


Save $300 to $800 and | 
Weeks of Time 


BENNETT HOMES, 2010 Main St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN—Enclosed find stamps (foreign countries, $1.00). 
send Catalog No. 201 to 


Please 
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and holly from which red berries peeped, 
and high up in a corner glowed the Star in 
the East. And there hung the doll, more 
radiant than ever. I glued my eyes to this 
dazzling vision, and whispered, “I am go- 
ing to make believe you are mine, all mine, 
until you are given to someone else.” 
The carols had been sung, the minister 
had offered a prayer, and now came Santa 
Claus, with his pages, to distribute the 
presents. "Margaret Jones," “Eleanor 
Brown,” “John White," he called at the 
top of his voice, and so on, until the big 
doll was handed him. My heart seemed 
to stop beating. “Mamie,” he shouted, 


| "Mamie Louise—"" I never knew what 


happened next. They told mie that I 
shrieked wildly, as I rushed down the aisle 
with outstretched arms, snatched the doll, 
and covered her with kisses. . I remem- 
ber vaguely that all the people around 
me were wiping their eyes, and wandered 
if they, too, were expecting the doll. 
Years afterward, when the incident had 
become a happy memory, I found out 
quite by accident that the doll had not 
been destined for me; but the donor, at- 
tracted by my intense gaze and evident 
longing, slipped behind the tree, removed 
the tag bearing his small daughter’s name, 
and relabeled it for me. M. L. P. 


| THIRD PRIZE 


The Cry of His First-Born 
"THE greatest thrill I ever had came at 


the announcement of just three words. 

A new sort of expectant hush was over 
the house. Everything was still, yet the 
many little noises of every home went on 
with ten times increased sound. 

I sat in the room opening into Her 
room. I say I sat. I sat intermittently. 
I could not be still long at a time. 

I could hear the swift footsteps of the 
nurse as she rushed back and forth from 
bedroom to bath and from bath to bed- 
room. 

I built a huge fire. It seemed to mel 
brought in tons of coal and wood. I 
thought in terms of years. Every minute 
seemed an entire day. Anxiety and sus- 
pense so filled me that I was sure the 
nurse and the doctor would find me dead 
when they opened the door. 

I was on the point of calling the nurse 
when she opened the door. “It’s too hot 
in here," she said. “Open up some win- 
dows." She gave me a look, and grinned. 

Fifty years passed. I raised the win- 
dows and lowered them. 1 built more fire. 
Hot and cold chills chased themselves u 
and down my spine. The door opened. 1 
dared not turn my head. I was prepared 
for the worst. Ten years longer, and the 
doctor stood by my side. I was shaking 
like a leaf. He put his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Its a boy," he said. ‘‘All’s well." 

Simultaneously, a wail that pierced my 
soul reached me. Talk about thrills. 
Every nerve in my body was vibrating. 
Joy, happiness, pride and a peculiar sen- 
sation I had never felt before. I tingled 
from head to foot. It was the first wail 
of my only son. 

“Poor boy,” the doctor said; and he 
poured me out a drink of that famous re- 
vivifier now extinct. W. C. B. 
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, fonr PYRALIN has a lasting 
appeal Its simple lines and 
delicate coloring are flawless. 
With intimate daily use women 
love their Pyralin more and more. 
The passing years bring no blem- 
ish to mar its beauty, only serving 
to deepen its rich, mellow lustre. 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
Wilmington, Del. 


UPON 


Every piece of genuine Pyralin 
ts stamped with the name. 


OX of the most quee Ivory Pyralin patterns 
is DuBarry, i Ed us made in Shell 
alin and Aker Pyralin—decorated in colors 
es cu Sets may be bought at the leading stores 
ica iece by piece, if preferred, as 

all the e osi d Pre fin patterns are standard. 
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Just 15 Minutes a Day 


But it will mean a tremendous difference 
in their positions and earning power fifteen 
years from now. 


ERE are two men of equal position and busi- 
ness income. Which of them represents you? 
They read about the same number of hours 
each week. But one has no plan for his reading; at 
the end of the year he has little or nothing to show. 

The other talks like a man who has traveled 
widely, though he has never been outside of the 
United States. 

He knows something of Science, though he had 
to stop school at fifteen. He is at home with History, 
and the best biographies, and the really great dramas 
and essays. er men like to talk to him because 
he has somehow gained. the rare gift of thinking clearly 
and talking interestin 

What's the secret P his mental growth? How can 
a man in a few minutes of pleasant reading each day 
gain so much? 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his lifetime of reading, 
study and teaching, forty years of it as president of 
Harvard University, has answered that question in a 
free booklet that you can have for the asking. In it 
are described the contents, plan and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five Foot Shelf of Books . 


The pleasant path to a liberal education 


VERY well-informed man and woman should at 
least know something about this famous library. 
The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has 
pa into his Five Foot Shelf “the essentials of a 
iberal education," how he has so arranged it that 
even ''fifteen minutes a day" is enough, how in 
pleasant moments of spare time, by using the reading 
courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you can get 
the knowledge of literature and life, the culture, the 
broad viewpoint that every University strives to 
give. 

“For me," wrote one man who had sent in the 
coupon, “your little free book meant a big step for- 
ward, and it showed me besides the way to a vast 
new world of pleasure.” 

Think of it. The satisfaction of being a marked 
man or woman in any company, And all for a few 
minutes of pleasant reading eac day: 

This is the promise cf the Five Foot Shelf. Two 
hundred thousand Americans have proved that 
promise; they have tested the value of Dr. Eliot's 
guidance. 


Send 

for this 
free 
booklet 
that 

gives 

Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan 
of reading 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 
Branches and Representatives Everywhere 


New York 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


aBy mail, absolutely free and without obliga- 

tion, send me the little guide book to the 
most famous books in the world, describing 
Dr. Eliot's Five Foot Shelf of Books, and con- 
taining the plan of reading recommended by 
arvard. 


Am. 3-21 


Dr. Eliot of 


A Star at Nineteen 


(Continued from page 34) 


as | was myself. And it was then that 
we had the two weeks which were the only 
break in my wonderful luck. 

*We were two babes in the theatrical 
woods. We laugh about it now. Think 
of all the talented stage children here in 
New York! The managers could get all 
they wanted—and most of them didn't 
want any. So we wandered vainly from 
office to office, until it began to look as if 
the world would have to get along with- 
out seeing me, after all. 

"Perhaps it would have—and been 
neither wiser nor sadder—if Mother 
hadn't happened to remember Mr. Fields’ 
letter. She thought he probably had for- 
gotten it himself; but we went to see him, 
anyway. Isn't it funny how things work 
out? If I hadn't turned in my toes, 
and therefore been sent to dancing school 
where Mr. Fields saw me, my whole life 
would have been different. 

“For he did remember. He wrote a 
part for me into a play called ‘Old Dutch,’ 
which he was rehearsing, and I stayed 
with him several seasons. Then Mother 
and I went back to Washington, and for 
two years I was at a convent school." 


As she told the story from that point, 


she made it seem, as she had said, just a 
story of wonderful luck. But everybody 
else knows that it wasn't mere luck that 
made Charles Frohman send for her to 
play with John Drew in “The Prodigal 
Father." From the very first part she 
had with Lew Fields, she had captivated 
audiences. She had even then such in- 
tensity of feeling, and yet could show it 
so simply and with such entire absence of 
artificiality, that she was a vivid note in 
every scene in which she appeared. 

After two years with Mr. Frohman, she 
went back to her convent school. But 
two years later she was summoned once 
me this time to play the leading part 

n “Pollyanna.” She was on the road in 
his play when Mr. Hayman, who had 
taken over the Frohman interests, wrote 
that he thought he had a new part for her. 

“And, just think!” she said to me. “The 
part was that of Margaret in Mr. Barrie's 
play, ‘Dear Brutus,’ with William Gillette!” 

In that róle, one of the most exquisite 
things ever seen on the stage, flan Haves 
came back to New York. Ina part which 
was as fragile as a flower, a part which 
called for such delicate shading that it was 
like stroking the wings of a butterfly, yet 
a part in which there were moments of 


| poignant feeling, she had to satisfy the 


most critical audiences in the country. 


SUE had not played “Pollyanna” in New 
York. She had not been seen there 
since she was a child. And the quality of 
her performance in “Dear Brutus" was a 
revelation to the theatrégoing world. It 
was one of those rare things which make 
an ineffaceable impression. 

A girl like that needed no “luck” to 
open other doors for her. But there are 
not many parts for sixteen-year-olds. She 
played in Booth Tarkington’s “Penrod;” 
and in the next two years was in various 
plays which were only tried out. Then 
last year came Tarkington's “Clarence,” 


in which she made a great success with 
the rôle of Cora. And this year she is the 
star in Mary Roberts Rinehart’s play, 
“Bab,” with her name in electric lights on 
Broadway. 

It is perfectly evident that hers is a 
story of how personality wins its way. 
But in her case it has boe personality 
plus. And the “plus” has been unremit- 
ting work and constant sacrifice. 


Fes instance, she had just come in from 
rehearsal. Now, the average actor re- 
ds a rehearsal during the run of a play 
as an unpardonable imposition. He goes 
to it grumblingly, because he can’t escape 
it. But he would almost as soon think of 
asking to have his salary reduced as of 
pleading for extra rehearsals. Yet that is 
what this astonishing young girl does. 

“If I ever get to be a great and won- 
derful person, with a company of my 
own,” she said, "they're simply going to 
hate me. Because I shall have a rehearsa 
at least every ten days. After you've been 
playing the same thing for several weeks, 
it begins to get into a rut. A rehearsal 
puts new life into it. You try other rae 
of doing things. You experiment and dis- 
cuss and criticize and are criticized. Then 
you go before your audience all keyed up 
again; eager to see whether you have 
something better to offer them. It is al- 
most like doing a new play." 

And she is not satisfied with trying to 
improve her immediate work. She is al- 
ways studying other things; trying to 
build a better and broader foundation for 
a larger achievement. She plays the vio- 
lin, speaks Italian and French. She loves 
pictures and music. When she was play- 
ing with Gillette, people often saw the 
famous actor wandering hand in hand 
with a young girl through the art galleries. 
The girl was Helen Hayes. 

“He was wonderful to me!” she said; 

“just as wonderful off the stage as he was 
in the play. 

“He was my fatherin the play, you know; 
at least, I was a sort of dream-child to him. 
Of course he has no children of his own, 
but he seemed to know everything by 
instinct, anyway. He was living proof— 
if proof is needed—that you don’t have 
actually to go through an experience in 
order to comprehend it. 

“T have been wonderfully fortunate in 
being with people who have helped me in 
my work. There is Mr. Tyler, my present 
manager, whose direction would be inval- 
uable to any young actor. And there was 
Charles Frohman, who was a marvelous 
director. 

“One of the things he told me has 
helped me more, perhaps, than any other 
bit of stage direction I ever have received. 
He said that I must always /isten to what 
the person playing opposite me is saying. 
That may strike the outsider as unneces- 
sary advice. But there are plenty of peo- 
ple on the stage who don't really listen to 


the other people in the play. Some of 
them never know what you say—except 
the final words of your lines. They have 


to watch for these because that is their 
cue to speak. There are people who never 
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Put Yourself in a Job Like That 


Expert Accountants are in big demand 


to fill managing positions with high 


salaries. We can 


M MaRS a) Ry pears is wide 
open for the Higher Accountant. Every 
great corporation, every house of any 
important rating, must have the man 
who can organize and systematize, 
analyze conditions within the business, 
show where the profits are coming 
from, find where losses may be stopped. 
Directors and officers continually seek 
the advice of the expert accountant on 
vital policies. Salaries up to $10,000 
and even more are actually being 
earned by top notch men in this field. 


Business conditions arising since the 
war have intensified the need for the 
expert in Accounting. Fluctuating 
prices in the face of piled up inven- 


Train Under the 


You can master Higher Accounting 
right at home, without losing a day from 
your present work or an hour of pay. 

The LaSalle experts will direct you 
step by step, instruct you thoroly in 
every detail of the profession and pre- 
pare you either for a high salaried 
position or to act independently as a 
Consulting Accountant. Under their in- 
struction you will be ready to pass the 
C. P. A. examinations in any state. 

By the LaSalle Problem Method you 
do not follow the dull routine which 
yon associate with ordinary study. 

very lesson takes up a vital business 
problem of the very kind the Higher 
Accountant meets in actual practice 
and you handle it under the direction 
of experts just as you would handle it 
if you were an accounting executive 
directing a force of assistants. 

You train under the personal super- 
vision of William B. Castenholz, A. 
M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and 
Instructor, University of Illinois, Direc- 
tor of the Illinois Society of Certified 
Public Accountants and of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, assist- 
ed by a large staff of Certified Public 
Accountants, including members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 

And when you have completed your 
training in these subjects you are en- 
titled to enrollment in any of LaSalle’s 
Elective Courses in Accounting by 
which you can specialize in the ac- 
counting procedure of any particular 
branch of business, such as Insurance 


train you by mail 


tories, government investigation of 
price making, the income tax proce- 
dure and other new and disturbin, 
factors, call for theservice of the trained, 
analytical mind of the accountant. 

And Business will pay the full price 
for ability of that kind. The search is 
always on for the man with an expert 
knowledge of Accounting. Big jobs 
must be filled—and it is not the matter 
of salary which is uppermost, but the 
problem of getting the right man. 

Make Accounting your profession 
and you put yourself in the preferred 
class. You have the chance to advance 
to leadership without waiting years for 
promotion. 


LaSalle Experts 


Companies, Public Utility Corpora- 
tions, Financial Houses, Iron and Steel 
Mills, Wholesale Dry Goods Firms, 
Retail Stores, etc., etc. 


LaSalle Training a 
Business Asset 


Just how LaSalle training prepares 
the ambitious man for bigger responsi- 
bilities is shown by reports like the fol- 
lowing, which are but a few of the 
thousands in our files: 

"When I commenced the course I was a 


bookkeeper in a bank. I am now member of 
a large firm of Certified Public Accountants. 
Salary increased 300 per cent." —H. C. H. 

"Asa result of LaSalle's training in Higher 
Accountancy I increased my salary 320 per 
cent. within eleven months."—W. R. 

“Lam auditor of this company. While I have 
not yet fully completed the course, my salary 
has been increased 600 per cent."—G. M A. 

"I am now a Certified Public Accountant. 
My earnings have increased more than 200 per 
cent."—W. W. D. 

"Iam now Traveling Auditor for this com- 
pany, which operates electric light and gas 
plants and street and interurban railways in a 
number of cities. I owe my present position to 
LaSalle training." —J. F. S. 


Send the Coupon 


Ask us to send you all the facts 
about LaSalle training in Higher Ac- 
counting and information regarding 
the opportunities which the profession 
opens to ambitious men. You incur no 
obligation whatever. The coupon will 
bring not only this information, but 
also our valuable book, ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,’’ free. Mark and 
mail the coupon—now. 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
Dept. 333-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full infor- 


Years’ Promotion in One,” all 
without obligation to me. 
Higher Ac- Training f iti Auditors, Comptrollers, 
oO igh: e { ni or positions as Au ptrollers 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 
world. It offers training for every important business need. 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 
O Business Administration D Law—Bar, LL. B. Degree 
U Traffic Management— O Bookkeeping 
i Domestic O Commercial Spanish 


Foreign 
D Business Letter Writing O Effective Speaking 
O Business English 


D Banking and Finance 
O Coaching for C. P. A. and 


D Commercial Law 
O Industrial Management Institute Examinations 


Public Accountants,Cost Accountants, etc. 
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The largest selling 
quality pencil 
in the world 


RY them 

once and 
you'll never 
use any other. 
rp $; 
There's a com- 
fort, a luxury, 
a senseof pen- 


cil perfection, 
in the superb 
VENUS that 
you will always 
remember. 


17 Black Degrees 
3 Copying 
For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean fine lines 
2H-3H-AH-5H-6H 
For delicate, thin lines 


1H-8H-9H 


For general writing 
the most popular 
degree is "HB" 


Plain Ends, 

per doz. 81.00 
Rubber Ends, 

per doz. 81.20 


3 copying degrees for 
indelible uses 


At Stationers and 
Stores throughout 


the World 


American 
Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Avenue 

New York 

and London, Eng. 
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even read a play through. All they pay 
any attention to is their own part, and the 
cues to their lines. 

“But if you really listen with your mind, 
instead of just watching for your cue, it 
helps you really to think and to feel what 
you have to express. I can always tell 
whether a person playing opposite me is 
listening to me or is simply 'speaking his 
lines.’ The audience must know, too. 

"Audiences are so interesting. For 
plays like ‘Bab’ the Saturday matinée 
audiences are the most wonderful, be- 
cause the house is filled with young peo- 
ple like Bab herself. Sometimes, at a 
Saturday matinée with its crowd of girls 
and boys in their teens, we on the stage 
can actually hear them breathe! They 
laugh until they get beyond laughter, and 
then we hear a curious sound—1 can't de- 
scribe it—made by dozens of them catch- 
ing their breath. 


“NEXT to the Saturday matinée, the 
i Saturday-night audience is the most 
responsive. I suppose it is because that, 
too, is a crowd of young folks; young men 
with their best girls, vou know. But the 
Friday-night audience is almost the nicest 
of the whole week. It is composed of 
grown-up people; but it seems as if no- 
body but the nice grown-ups go to the 
theatre on Friday night. 

“The Monday-night crowd is a very 
special one: fashionable, sophisticated, 
rather blasé. On Monday nights we get 
people who have seen everything; men 
who sit with their hands folded on their 
canes and stare at the stage with a ‘show 
me’ expression on their faces; society peo- 

le who are a little bit tired of everything. 
t is a very discriminating audience, and 
I like them. But Monday night is the 
quietest night of the whole week. 

“Cities differ, too. New York is more 
demonstrative, for instance, than Boston 
is. In Boston the applause has a totally 
different sound, because they clap with 
their fingers, not with the whole hand. 
Out on .the coast, in San Francisco 
especially, you find the most responsive 
audiences in the country. 

“The South is different from all the 
rest. There is comparatively little ap- 
plause in Southern cities, but they have 
their own way of showing appreciation. 
They wait at the stage door to see you 
personally; and they show you the most 
charming courtesies. They seem nicer to 
you off the stage than on, because they 
are not given to noisy applause. 

“As for the young girl on the stage, she 
loses something she never can regain, that 
is, the normal life of other young girls. I 


miss it terribly. Last summer, Mother 
and I went to a hotel in the Adirondacks 
for our vacation. And at first I had the 
most beautiful time! I was just a girl to 
the other young people there. Just one 
of the crowd, you know. It was heavenly. 

“Then someone found out that I was 
the Helen Hayes who was in ‘Clarence’ 
and had been in other plays. And, after 
that, I wasn’t just ‘one of the crowd.’ 
They seemed to think I was different. 

“There are all kinds of ways in which 
one must pay the price, luck or no luck. 
As for the girl who is dependent on her- 
self—’ She shook her head seriously. 
“In my case, I did not have to accept any- 
thing that offered. There was my father 
to take care of me. And I have always 
had my mother with me. But for a girl 
without that background, forced to ac- 
cept any part she could get, compelled to 
face the world alone, I would advise her 
to think a good many times twice, before 
she makes the plunge. 

“The hardest part I have played was 
Cora in ‘Clarence.’ She was such a— 
well, she was just a horrid brat! She was 
always whining and crying all over the 
place. And she couldn't cry attractively, 
either. She had to cry out loud, so that 
the other actors would hear her and say, 
‘Oh, there she is—crying again!" She was 
a regular pest. But if you take up any 
work, you can't be always picking and 
choosing and turning your nose up at 
everything except, figuratively ins 
the cake-and-orange-icing jobs. Every- 
thing is interesting—even to be a pest, be- 
cause you can try to be a perfect pest." 


UST how perfect she was as the pes- 
tiferous Cora may be judged from 
what the author of the play, Mr. Tarking- 
ton, wrote to Mr. Tyler, the producer. 
"'My most retained picture of the 
play,’ he said, ‘is that darling Helen Hayes 
sitting on the floor at the end. Golly, 
what an inspired wonder she is! — She's 
one of the few perfect things one sees in a 
lifetime—and her performance of Cora 
doesn't leave a hob gesture, or intona- 
tion that could possibly be imagined as 
different. No actress in the world except 
herself could make that completely right, 
soul-satisfying portrait. If the play should 
live a hundred vears (as it won't) no one 
else could be even a comparable Cora!" 
Helen Hayes would be worth writing 
about if it were for no purpose but to give 
a picture of a personality so winning. One 
man said that her story was “a joyous 
fairy tale of the stage." But it is far more 
than a fairy tale. Itis a story of personality 
plus hard work and study and self-sacrifice. 


The Thing That Will Count Most 


(Continued from page 37) 


do the little unnecessary, useful thing just 
beyond one's absolute duties is a direct 
attack on all three of those failings. It 
develops knowledge, right where knowl- 
edge is needed most, by the incomparable 
method of experience. It develops self- 
confidence in the same way. And it is 
itself the very process of getting action 
as a result of thought. The most elabo- 
rate curriculum for developing business 


ability couldn't serve the purpose better. 

The advantage of the method in my 
own case began to be illustrated soon after 
I took my first grown-up job. I had 
answered a “blind” advertisement, and, 
as a result, had secured a place as sec- 
retary to Mr. Edison's business repre- 
sentative in London. I had gone into the 
business without any knowledge of either 
the technical or the commercial side of it. 
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Given Away! 


A can of Old English Wax 
will be given away with every 
Waxer-Polisher. This entirely 
new Old English device puts 
the wax on the floorand polishes 
the floor, Not a weighted floor 
brush. Yt makes floor-polishing 
as casy and simple as running a 
Carpet-sweeper. It lasts a life- 
time. If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, we can. Use tbe cou- 
pon below for thís short-time 
offer. 
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Are Your Floors 


Getting Talked About? 


They will be if you follow this inexpensive method 


Beautiful floors, floors that 
have a soft lustre, floors that 
reflect that mellow glow which 
everybody loves, floors that 
grow more beautiful with age 
and last for years—you, too, 
can have such floors if you 
follow the right method. 


All you need is a soft rag and 
a can of Old English Wax. No 
special skill necessary. Justap- 
ply a thin film of Old English 
Wax and in a few minutes 
afterwards a little rubbing will 
bring itto a velvety polish. Or 
you can use the Waxer-Polisher 
shown in the picture. It’s the 
new way, the easy way, to ap- 
ply the wax and polish the floor. 
As easy as running a carpet- 
sweeper! Be sure to read the 
free offer above. 


Old English Wax applicd 
witha ragorthe Waxer-Polisher 
imparts a rich lustre that simple 
dusting will keep clean and 
bright. Now and then you can 
*"touch up?" with fresh wax the 
spots where floor is most used. 
You don't have to wax the en- 
tirefloor. Heel-marks, grease, 
or scratches can't penetrate its 
hard, wear-resisting finish. 
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THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, 1612 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio : 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


How to Clean Your Floors 


"The best way to clean your floors—waxed, var- 
nished, shellaced, or stained—is to use Old English 
Briyhtener. It's the only floor cleaner that takes away 
that dingy, dusty, dull appearance without destroying 
the finish. 
beautifully, brightens the floor, woodwork, or furni- 
ture, and protects against wear. 
dust, discolor the wood, or soil rugs like oil, Doubles 
the life of your floor finish, : 


No matter what kind of floors 
you have—hardwood or soft- 
wood, varnished, shellaced, or 
stained—Old English Wax 
preserves your floors unblem- 
ished for years, imparts a fresh 
brilliancyto newfloors, gives old 
floors richness and elegance, 
and produces a mellow tone 
that adds beauty and charm to 
the entire room. Costs less than 
one-third of any other finish. 


Get a can of Old English 
Wax at your paint, hardware, 
drug, or housefurnishing store 
and see for yourself how beau- 
tiful it makes your floors, wood- 
work, and furniture. 


Read the Coupon Offer 


Fill out the coupon and get a 
free copy of our book, “‘Beauti- 
Jul Flors, Woodwork, and Fur- 
niture — Their Finish and Care," 
all about old and new floors and 
how to keep them beautiful. ` 
Contains expert advice based on 
over a quarter of a century of 
floor experience. 


Hardwood Floors Phonographs 


Softwood Floors Table Tops 
Woodwork Furniture 
Pianos Leather Goods 


Automobile Finish Linoleum 


lt leaves a light film which polishes 


Will not collect 
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free 
book on tho Care of 
Floors. Woodwork, and 

m P Furniture. 
r O Send me, all charges 
A 4 paid, an Old English Waxer- 
L Polisher—at the special time- 
4 limited price, $3.50 (Denver and 

34 West, $4.00) which I enclose. 
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How Long is 
Three Minutes ? 


You always stretch and groan 
for twice three minutes before you 
obey the alarm clock. 

Your breakfast is delayed three 
minutes by non-arrival of the 
buttered toast. 

After your hat is on and the front 
door open, it takes your wife three 
minutes to complete her instructions 
about matching something. 

Analyze an average day and 
you'll find that you waste three 
minutes at least 97 times. 


I quote from a letter: 
* Next morning, when I opened the carton and read 
your breezy little letter of instruction, I thought 
at first that you were kidding me. The idea of 
spending three whole valuable minutes on lathering! | 
But I gave it a fair trial and decided that the 
result was worth all the trouble. Mennen forever 


If you are one of these snappy 10 
second latherers, don't waste 50 
cents on Mennen's. Use laundry soap. 

Don't get the idea that Mennen 
lather is slow working. As a matter 
of fact it enervates your beard 
more quickly than most lathers. 

But three minutes of brisk beat- 
ing with the brush is required to 
attain that astonishing suppliance 
which so startles you on your first trial. 

Look at the matter sensibly. 

Shaving is an essential daily opera- 
tion. You can make it a nerve- 
jangling misdemeanor which clouds 
your naturalty sunny disposition 
for hours, or you can perform it with 
blithe and happy content. 

It's just a question 
of cutting loose from 
the hard soap you 
have always hated and 
building up a three 
minute lather with in- 
comparable Mennen 
Shaving Cream. 

Send 15 cents for my 
demonstrator tube. 


fe dosn't 


; 
(Mennen Salesman) € 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


What prepared me rather quickly for a 
better place, and attracted the attention 
and support necessary to get it, were two 
pieces Terk outside of my regular duties. 

The first chance came only a few weeks 
after I had taken the job, when my chief 
sailed for the United States and left me 


| behind. There was not much to be done 


in: the office and I might have had most 
of my time free. In fact, it was expected 
that I would. But thanks to an immense 
curiosity about the business, I didn't; I 
stayed in the office and read, and reread, 
every document I could lay my hands on. 

When the chief came back, I was able 
to supply him with information on current 
affairs and even on things which had oc- 
curred before I came with the business. 
And I could relieve him of more work than 
he had expected I could. It had all come 
about in the simplest possible way, that 
would have been open to anyone; yet it 
made a considerable impression on him. 


"THE second outside task—of course, 
there were other smaller ones in between 
—came a year or so later. Mr. Edison’s 
technical representative in London was 
getting out a report on electrical develop- 
ments in England and on the Continent. 
He wanted a stenographer to work with 
him evenings, for perhaps two months, and 
he asked me if I couldn't find one for him. 

By this time I had become fairly well 
informed on the commercial side of the 
business, but on the technical side I was 
still pretty ignorant. It struck me that 
here was my opportunity to brush up on 
that side, and I volunteered for the job. 

It was hard work. It kept me busy of- 
ten until midnight, on top of unusually 
active days, as it turned out. But it 
brought quick results. 

This is the way they developed: The 
technical man went to New York with his 
finished report. While he was away he 
wanted someone in the London office to 
keep posted on certain European proper- 
ties in which he was interested, and to 
send him weekly reports. I was chosen 
to do it. I was chosen simply because of 
the familiarity with the properties, and 
with the requirements * peri technical 
man, which I had gained from my evening 
sessions with him as a stenographer. 

In the ordinary course, the weekly re- 
pore were shown by the technical man to 
Mr. Edison. There was nothing elaborate 
or dificult about them. They were simple 
compilations of certain data, which my 
work with the technical man had made it 
easy for me to prepare. But they showed 
a familiarity with the properties, and with 
other details of the business, that Mr. 
Edison liked. It happened that he him- 
self was needing a secretary at the time. 
He asked the technical man about me, and 
then sent for me. 

You see how directly one of the un- 
necessary tasks brought the opportunity; 
how the two of them together had pre- 
pared me for it; and how impossible the 
opportunity would have been but for my 
undertaking those tasks, no matter what 
sort of natural ability I might have had. 
As a matter of fact, the real opportunity 
was not the call from Mr. Edison, but the 
chance at those bits of outside study and 
work. And there are similar opportuni- 
ties opening up from every job. 

I found them again when Il'became Mr. 
Edison's secretary, although it was not so 


easy to take advantage of them. The 
actual requirements of the work were 
stiffer. The night I landed in New York— 
I got there about six in the evening—I 
called on Mr. Edison immediately, and 
worked straight through with him until 
four in the morning. 

That was unusual; but even under 
ordinary conditions there was a good deal 
of overtime work. Mr. Edison was as 
likely to be in his laboratory at midnight 
as at midday. Often the most convenient 
time for him to attend to his business 
affairs was after he had finished in the 
laboratory. It was not uncommon for me 
to spend the day in the office in New York 
and then go down to his home at Menlo 
Park, in New Jersey, for a session with 
him at almost any hour of the night. 

In spite of these long hours on many 
days, there were still opportunities to 
learn more about the business than I was 
actually required to know. Mr. Edison 
helped to make these opportunities, as 
any good executive would. He used to 
stay after his own work was finished and 
explain things to me. 

Gradually I was able to relieve him 
more and more of business matters. At 
first, I only handled his correspondence, 
with his help. Then I handled it mostly 
without his help, and‘ certain other busi- 
ness matters as well. Finally, I was put 
in full charge of all his business interests. 

So much for my own experience. The 
experience of all the principal executives 
in our organization has been funda- 
mentally the same. 


OU asked me how we have selected 

and trained these executives. In a way, 
they have selected and trained themselves, 
by this method. By the time there was a 
vacancy somewhere higher up, we had un- 
consciously absorbed the fact that a cer- 
tain man had the ability to fill it. 

Take a typical example, that of a secre- 
tary I had some years ago. He began by 

oing quite a surprising lot of things more 
satisfactorily than I expected. He catered 
to my peculiarities, you might say. For 
example, I get down to the office pretty 
early, often before eight o'clock. But I 
never managed to arrive before this secre- 
tary. He did not, by chance, come in after 
me some morning, and thus find out that 
I liked to get down early. In some way he 
found out before that happened, and kept 
it from happening. 

He did a number of things like that— 
little things most of them, at first. But 
a manager naturally generalizes from 
small things. My thought was that a man 
who handled a small matter with such 
care would hardly slight a larger one. 

The secretary kept on confirming and 
elaborating that first impression. Soon 
after he came with me, we made a trip 
to London together. I had a long list of 
people to see there, and I was doubtful 
about getting through with them all with 
any comfort, because for the first time but 
one in years I was going without a secre- 
tary who knew them all well, knew where 
they were to be found, and what my rela- 
tions with them were. The one previous 
time, in recent years, that I had gone 
without an experienced secretary had been 
full of exasperation. 

But this new secretary was different. He 
didn’t apparently have to spend any time 
at all in getting onto the ropes after we 
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I Know You, Velvet— 


“Why, bless your heart of Burley, your daddy is 
old Prize Kentucky Leaf—and Mother Nature mel- 
lowed you while you ripened two years in wooden 
hogsheads. 


"Td know you on the first puff—so full of life. 
I'd know you on the last load—so good and tasty." 


And as Velvet Joe says:— 


“A man may be alone with his pipe an’ 
Velvet, but he's never lonely." 


LiGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co, 


(Imericas smoothest smoke 
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I Want 500 
Men like Rowe 


Are you willing to step into a position today, without training, 
without any investment, where you are absclutely your own 
boss, where you can set your own hours—work when and 


where you please—and earn from $50 to $200 a week? 

Then sehd me your name and | will tell you how to get 
started. 

I want 500 men and women to call on my customers in their 
territories and take orders for raincoats. | offer you the same 
proposition I made to Rowe. This man is a baker and only 
uses his spare time, and yet his profit in one month was $876. 
No matter where you live or what kind of a position you are 
now holding, I will make you an offer that will greatly in- 
crease your income if you will devote one or two hours each 
day to this proposition. -No experience is necessary. I will 
furnish a complete selling outfit, will tell you what to say 
and how to make the money. I will see that you get your 
profit the same day you earn it, without waiting, without 
delays. 


Read the Records 


of a Few of Our Representatives 


In one month McCrary of Georgia made $565 and J. A. 
Wilson $431. Barnes’ profit in one month was $518 and 
W. W. Smith cleared $364. -J. R. Watts had never even 
attempted to sell anything, but as our representative he 
secured his first four orders in forty minutes. $4.77 per hour 
is the record established by Lee Mills cf Illinois. In his 
spare time A. B. Spencer made $625 in one month, and W. 
F. Hearn made $17 net for two hours' work on his first day 
as our representative. I now offer you this same opportunity. 


No Investment Required 


It is not necessary for you to invest any money. I provide 
you with all the materials and instructions that you will 
need. In addition to the big regular profits, I offer hundreds 
of dollars each month in bonuses, so that you have unlimited 
opportunities to make big profits just as soon as you get 
my offer. 


Special Opportunity for Women 


We have a special proposition through which any woman 
can add $25 a week or more to her income by using one or 
two hours a day spare time. 


Send No Money 


Without obligation to you, I will send you complete details 
of this proposition. I will show you how hundreds of men 
and women have been wonderfully successful. I know that 
this is a big opportunity for you. I know that you, too, can 
succeed, and (gn willing to prore it to you if you will just 
write your name and ad on the coupon below and mail 
it to me now. Remember—it will not cost you one cent. You 
will be under no obligation. And this may be the one out- 
standing opportunity of your life to get started on a propo- 
sition that will make you independent. 


C. E. Comer 
The Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. J-51, Dayton, Ohio 


Mail this Coupon NOW 


The Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. J-51, Dayton, O. 
Please tell me how I can make from $50 to $200 a week as 
your representative. Send me complete detaila of your offer 
without any obligation to me whatsoever. 


reached London. He seemed to know 
them already. He hadn't been there be- 
fore; but in some way—by going through 
old correspondence back in Chicago and 
by talking with men who had traveled with 
me before, I suppose—he had prepared 
himself, so that the trip went through 
about as smoothly as if my old secretary 
had been along. And all this without 
more than the barest suggestion from me. 

Well, you simply can't keep from pro- 
moting a man like that! It Pasme been 
many years since that secretary started 
with us, but he is now one of our principal 
executive officers. 

One of the great advantages of this con- 
stant effort to be more serviceable is the 
alertness it usually gives a man to sugges- 
tions for improving his work, even if the 
suggestions are only implied. The fact is 
that the best suggestions in the air in any 
office are likely to be apparent only to 
people who are peculiarly sensitive to 
them—who are on the lookout for them. 


SOME years ago we had a new clerk who 
\ was starting off by allowing things to 
accumulate on his desk. 

That is, of course, a bad habit to start. 
Everything ought to be disposed of every 
day, even if the disposition is only a 
definite decision to lay it aside for future 
consideration. The things a man leaves 
on his desk overnight are usually things 
he just hasn’t been decisive about. And 
if a man, when he is just beginning, and 
hasn’t much to do, habitually fails to dis- 
pose of the matters before him, you are 
likely to think he will follow the same 


course in a higher position, where more. 


and larger matters will come to him. 

'This young man was somewhat influ- 
enced, I imagine, by the bad example of an 
otherwise excellent older employee in the 
same room, who left things on his desk. 

One way to handle the situation would 
have been to call both men in and tell 
them plainly where they were wrong, and 
why. I have done it that way sometimes; 
but there are other ways that often are 
more satisfactory, and on this occasion I 
used one of them. I called in the older 
man and asked him to speak to the new 
man about leaving things on his desk. 
And I suggested that it would probably 
be better if he did it as if on his own initia- 
tive, without mentioning me. 

The next morning both men’s desks 
were clear. Neither knew that I criticized 
him. The older only knew that I had 
criticized the younger; and the younger 
did not know that I had spoken at all. 
But both were quick to get the point; 
and it showed something about them that 
I liked to see. 

There is a great deal to be said for the 
explicit methods of training executives 
which more and more managers are using 
to-day. Doubtless it does help if they 
state point-blank—one, two, three—just 
what constitutes executive ability and 
how the various points may be developed. 

The trouble, from the employee’s stand- 
point, is that such methods are not yet 
in general use. Many managers still find 
that they can get all the executives they 
need without going to so much bother 
about it. Moreover, there is a conviction 
among them that, whereas there may be a 
good deal of executive ability in the or- 
ganization that could be dug up, the best 
of it rises to the top by some buoyancy 


of its own. I do not justify this view; I 
simply. state that it exists and that it 
satishes the requirements of large num- 
bers of managers. So long as that is the 
case, the man who waits for explicit in- 
structions, and does not meantime sharpen 
his senses for useful hints, stands a good 
chance of remaining where he is. 

The effort to do more and better work 
than was expected, therefore, has been, ‘in 
my experience and in the experience of the 
men who have grown up with me, the big- 
gest factor in promotions. 

But there have been two other impor- 
tant factors: One is patience—especially 
in the matter of salary increases. Some- 
times, of course, a man should ask an in- 
crease—firmly. No one has a right, to say 
nothing of his desires, to deprive himself 
of the sort of encouragement to good work 
that comes through the pay envelope. 

But until he is sure he has a water- 
tight case, he had better give the manager 
the benefit of the doubt. He’d better 
tighten up his case, not present it just yet. 
For a premature demand for an increase 
means a great deal more to the manager 
than may:appear. It means that the em- 
ployee is thinking more of his own interest 
than of the company’s; and that is deadly. 
The precise thing you want to know, be- 
fore you push a man ahead, is that he will 
put the company’s interest first. Then 
you can feel tolerably sure that if he 
reaches a point where the company can- 
not easily get on without him, he will not 
try to hold it up. 


HLF the battle is choosing the right 
place to work, getting at least near to 
the sort of thing we want todo. Buta great 
many men seem to forget that even after 
they have found a good place to work, 
they are still not going to be entirely satis- 
fied with everything connected with it. 
That is what all the men who have gone 
ahead have seemed able to remember. 
They have kept a sense of proportion 
about really minor things which didn’t 
please them—especially those things they 
weren’t in a position to correct—and have 
gone serenely on with the main business. 
Sometimes, by that policy, they have got 
themselves into a position to correct some 
of the things they hadn’t liked—to our 
advantage as well as to their own. Or 
they may have got the chance to revise 
their own misapprehension about them. 
This kind of loyalty is a prime essential 
if the qualities I have been talking about 
are to have a fair chance to do their work. 
I don’t want to imply that everyone has 
it in him to do executive work. That 
probably is not so—although I suspect it 
1s more nearly sp than is commonly sup- 
posed. Good business managementis, after 
all, just another phase of good personal 
management. A man who can handle his 
own affairs well can usually direct others. 
But I would not generalize too far. 
Certainly there are men who are happier 
without executive responsibility, and who 
seem to have been cut out for private sol- 
diers. My point is simply that a good 
many men who have it in them to be 
executives, or to become bigger execu- 
tives, keep themselves out of those classes 
by wrong methods which might rather 
easily be set right; that the men I have 
seen go ahead have done it by means that 
would have been perfectly practical for 
others whom I have seen stand still. 
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Man’s Eyesight Measured That Science. May Protect It 


F all the senses given by God to man, Sight is the one 
most greatly treasured. Soundness of vision! What a 
world of varied form and color and widely-ranged activity 
it opens—yet on what supremely delicate adjustments of 
glass to eyes it oftentimes depends. Only a generation or 
so ago men tried on glasses very much as they try on 
shoes—till they found the:lenses which it seemed to them 
would *'*do."* 


Today Optical Science, through Basch & Lomb, offers 
to the world of the sight-dimmed a scientific means of 
adjusting glass to sight. Through a complete line of optical 
instruments they offer the opportunity by which defects of 
eyesight may definitely be measured and a scientific choice 
of glasses assured. Through these marvelous instruments, 


indeed, the very skill of the specialist himself is reinforced— 
providing for him, as they do, the best means to apply 
that skill. 


Is it unnatural that they should be proud to have produced 
such instruments as these, representing as they do the appli- 
cation of the blessings conferred upon the eyes of mankind 
by their own ophthalmic or eye lenses: which they have 
perfected through nearly seventy years? 


And need it be said that these ophthalmic instruments are 
of the same high refinement which characterizes our micro- 
scopes, projection and photographic apparatus, photographic 
lenses, binoculars and other quality products with which 
we have been serving mankind for the last half century? 


Write for Institutional Booklet, “Lenses and Instruments Employing Them." 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of Eyeglass and Spectacle Lenses, Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Balopticons, Binoculars and other Optical Instruments. 


~ ~ that ges may see 
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The Parker Bakelite Pen 
has a transparent barrel 
through which the ink supply 


can always be seen. No running 


dry unexpectedly! Just as useful 


as the gasoline gauge on your 


automobile. 


The barrel is of Bakelite 


—tough and non-inflamma- 
ble. This style is furnished 


as a non-self-filler of large ink 


capacity. Perhaps this is just the 
pen you have been wanting. 


SAFETY- SEALED 


Fountain Pens 


PRICES OF 
BAKELITE PENS 


You use a fountain pen so 
often and so constantly that youare 
justified in sisting on a Parker. 
For sale by jewelers, 


druggists, stationers 
and department stores. 


The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


New York 
Boston 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
(3) 


; fifty. 


THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


Capitalizing Jane Jones 
By Herself 


WAS twenty-five when I began to save 
seriously. Í had been in government 
employ since my eighteenth birthday 
and had found it monotonous and mildly 
irksome, but had drifted along, as most 
government clerks do. Subconsciously, I 
must have been looking forward to mar- 
riage as a means of escape from my job; 
but one day one of those prehistoric statis- 
tical articles showing how immeasurabl 
women's chances for marriage diminish 
after they reach my mature age made 
more of an impression than it deserved, 
and shocked me into serious thinking. 
The first things to do in planning for old 
age are: Take an inventory of one’s talents 
and capabilities and, having these in mind, 
outline a definite plan with a feasible goal. 
It did not seem likely that I would ever 
get much more salary. In the course of 
years the chances were I would be pro- 


| moted to fourteen hundred dollars—if 
| luck were with me. Clearly, the only thing 


forme to do was to save, and invest in the 
most conservative manner. 

I decided, if possible, to resign at the 
age of fifty, which would presumably leave 
me twenty years of my allotted span. That 
left me twenty-five years in which to se- 
cure a competence. Next, I decided that 
if I owned my own home and some means 


| of supplementing my income, one dollar 


a day would secure me from actual want 
or harassing worry. If I bought an eight- 
room house in the city, I could reserve 
‘three rooms for myself and rent the other 
five. When I had tenants, the rent would 
pay my running expenses, such as heat, 
water, lights, taxes, and repairs; but the 
dollar a day would tide me over the times 
when the rooms were sure to stand empty. 
If I owned a country home, my garden, 
fruit, and a few chickens would supple- 
ment my income sufficiently for comfort. 
So these three things, in the order named, 
I set before me as my goal: An income of 
$365 a year, a home, retirement at fifty. 

Securing the income was my first prob- 
lem. In order to attain it I must have a 
capital of $6,100 invested at six per cent. 


| The literature of a building and loan asso- 


ciation assured me that $30 a month de- 
posited regularly, would amount to $3,000 


| at the end of eighty-three months, or a 


little less than seven years. This $3,000, 
allowed to remain on deposit for a little 
Over seventeen’ years at four per cent in- 
terest, compounded semi-annually, would 
amount to $6,000, and this sum would 
draw enough interest to make more than 
the extra hundred by the time I reached 
Then I would invest the entire 
amount in a first mortgage at six per cent. 

My salary at the time was $100 a 
month; practically all of which had gone 
for living expenses. However, the salary 
of the girl at the desk next to mine was 
$60 a month, and she had no other means 
of support. She obtained room and board 


| for $30 a month, her laundry cost her 


from fift 


mented 


to sixty cents a week, supple- 
y washing a few pieces in her 


room, her clothes (some of which she made 
herself) at that time averaged about fifteen 
dollars a month, and she managed to meet 
incidental expenses with the rest. I could 
do what she had to do, and I did. 

For eighty-three months my deposit 
was made as regularly as pay days rolled 
around, and at thirty-two I found myself 
in possession of the basic $3,000. Then 
for a whole frivolous year I rested, bought 
clothes, ate candy, went tothe theatre, took 
a vacation trip, and in every way dismissed 
savings and economy from my mind. 

The next two years I saved twenty-five 
dollars a month religiously, which gave 
me an extra six hundred in the bank and 
brought me up to the age of thirty-five 
and the year 1917. My home was in sight. 
I spent many Sundays house hunting, and 
finally bought an eight-room, two-story 
house, substantially built and in good 
order, but heated by latrobes and lighted 
by gas. All that could be said of the neigh- 
borhood was that it was white, respectable, 
healthy, and free from real eyesores. The 
terms on which I bought were $500 cash 
and $50 a month, including interest.. 


"THE extra hundred I used for furnishing 
two rooms for myself, and the other six 
rooms I rented for twenty-five dollars a 
month, tenants to furnish heat and lights. 
The taxes were thirty dollars a year, and 
water rent (usually about four dollars) 
and minor repairs brought my monthly 
payments up to thirty dollars more; but 
this included my rent, and I promptly 
took a room-mate. Together we did (and 
are still doing) light housekeeping. Our 
expenses are about thirty-five dollars a 
month, each, exclusive of laundry, or only 
five dollars more than I had been paying 
for board, and of this thirty-five Palan 
each, thirty comes back to me to be applied 
on the payment on my property. 

This arrangement cut my savings down 
to five dollars a month, ii added a little 
to my schedule and put fifteen dollars a 
month in the savings bank. When my 
house is all paid for, which will be in ten 
years from ihe date of purchase and will 
find me forty-five, this saving will amount 
to $1,800, plus interest at six per cent. 
Then I shall make the house over into 
two apartments of four rooms and bath 
each. One of the ordinary-sized rooms 
can easily be divided into a bath room 
and kitchenette. I shall put in hot-water 
heat, electricity, and a new bath room. 

I plan to rent one apartment for thirty 
dollars a month if the tenant will furnish 
heat, or for forty dollars a month if I 
furnish the heat. My estimates are con- 
servative. Finally, my gross income from 
my capital ‘and house will be sixty dollars 
a month, on which I can manage to enjoy 
comfort and leisure. 

My plan has proved perfectly feasible 
and is working steadily toward the desir 
goal. But now I am by no means sure 
want to retire at fifty. A definite plan of 
action has kept me interested in life. 


The Business Car represents an ideal 
combination of ample carrying capacity 
and unusually low cost 


Dodge Brothers manufacturing methods 
insure strong and rugged construction, 
infrequent repair, and very long life 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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HE consulting engineer who writes ‘‘ Robbins & Myers" into his power 

specifications does so in serene confidence. He knows he is insuring 
power reliability for his client, with consequent good will for his own office. 
For nearly a quarter of a century R&M Motors, by their ability, have 
maintained a reputation for reliability which has earned them favor among 
engineers, central stations, dealers, users — everyone whose interests are 
affected by motor performance. This ability is the result of consistent manu- 
facturing precision, expressed in craftsmanship of unusually high order. 


Made in Springfield, Ohio — Brantford. Ontaria 
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TK ISH CIGARETTE 


de Makers of the Holes Grade Tarish 
Vgiguios and. 


Egyptian Cigarettes int the World 


pew) Rs. i 
tat ; (S diu "x ENA LM 


“The milk-white pearls of | 
the necklace which she (Amy 
Robsart) wore * * * were 
excelled in purity 


by her teeth." 
— Kenilworth, by Sir Walter Scott 


“I saw for an instant her 
parted lips, the gleam of her 


pearly teeth.” 
—The Woman in the Mirror, by F. Berkeley 


he Charm of Heroines Made "alimpa f | 


big, straight, white teet 


N author, with his power to make his heroine — Dan Merrithew, by Lawrence Perry 
what he wishes, thoughtfully endows her 
with beautiful teeth. á "« 3 
‘Her teeth were even and | 
Strong, clean, white teeth add charm to a smile ni o oF nr of is flashed . 
—even more truly in life than in books. Woo Det a a Lanera iae RO 
. . . . m * RI 
The smile worth while is a Colgate smile—have uie 
you one? A M E bes 
p 4 “She smiled for the first 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream time and showed her pearly 
used regularly and thoroughly teeth.” sd E 
. f | d . — Cinderella Jane, — 
twice-a-day makes for clean, “She is so really very playful by Marjorie Benton Cooke | 
healthy, beautiful teeth. and full of fun, and then, have 1 
Colgate’s is néith R di you noticed her pretty mouth Eme a 
o gate s 1s neither gritty, nor over-medi- and teeth ? 


cated. It c/eaz: — efficiently, pleasantly — Tyltyl. Maurice Maeterlinck 


and safely. 


The delicious flavor of Colgate s makes it 
easy to acquire the good habit of twice-a- 
day care. Children use it without urging. 
COLGATE & CO = Established 1806 New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 


Do most authors call them “pearly?” 


Notice as you read — and send us a quotation de- 
scribing pretty teeth, whether ""pearly" or not. We X 


will send a free trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream 1 

in retum — but only one to a person. Give title, \ 
author and page with your quotation. Address k 
Colgate & Co. Dept. K, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. Eq 


Colgate’s is recommended more 
dentists than any other pa 7 
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The Home You Can Live In 


On Your Income — „£z 


For our new Home— 


“For our new home, we must have 


some of these good-looking Congoleum 


Rugs. They're so attractive and easy 
to keep clean.” 


This little bride-to-be knows the 
value of sanitary, easy-to-clean 
Congoleum Rugs. 

She knows they lie flat without 
fastening —that they require no 
wearisome sweeping or beating — 
that a damp mop cleans them in a 
few seconds. 

And best of all she knows they 
are very low in price. 

Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs 
are made in a variety of handsome 
patterns and in all the popular sizes, 
suitable for every room in the house. 


14x3 feet $ .80 6 x9 feet $ 9.75 
3 x3 feet 1.60 7x9 feet 11.85 
3 x41 feet 2.40 9 xl1074 feet 16.60 
3 x6 feet 3.20 9 x12 feet 19.00 
Prices in the Far West and South average 15 95 higher than 
those quoted; in Canada prices average 2595 higher. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 

The Gold Seal appears on every genuine 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug. It is a real 
guarantee. Be sure to look for it. 


CoNcoLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas City 
Dallas St.Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


Gold Seal l 
ONGOLEUM 
_Art-RucGs 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug No. 
404—Wood pattern in tones of 
brown. In the 6x9 ft. size, the 
retail price is $9.75. 
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Has This Ever Happened to You? 


F YOU were a guest at dinner and you overturned a cup of 
coffee, what would you do? Waat would you say? Would 
you turn to the hostess and say “I beg pardon"? Would you 
offer your apologies to the entire company? Would you ignore 
the incident completely? Which is the correct -thing to do? 
To be able to do and say the right thing at the right time is 
the badge of culture, and the man or woman who has that power 
is indeed an individual of polish and poise. 


What Do You Know About 
Introductions? 


To establish an immediate and friendly understanding between 
two people who have never met before, to make the conversa- 
tion flow more smoothly and pleasantly, to create an agreeable, 
harmonious atmosphere—that is the purpose of the introduction. 
A correct, courteous conversation—making an introduction is 
an art itself, and reflects refinement and cultivation on the per- 
son who is the medium. 


How do YOU introduce two people? Do your introductions create a 
pleasant, easy atmosphere, or one that is uncomfortably strained? 


Try this simple test and see what you really know about the art of intro- 
duction: 


Mrs. Brown and Miss Smith have met at your home for the first time. 
Would you say, Mrs. Brown, meet Miss Smith, or Miss Smith, meet Mrs. 


.^ wn Would you say, Miss Smith, let me make you acquainted with Mrs. 


un? 


Mr. Blank happened to drop in for a little chat, how would you present 

, to the ladies; to both at once, or to each one individually» And how 

suld you present Bobby, who comes running in from school: Bobby, this is 

Ar. Blank, or Mr. Blank, this is Bobby, or would you use the I want you to 

meei method? Do you ever say / take pleasure in introducing? Is it right or 
wrong? 


How do you introduce a sweetheart to your relatives for the first time? 


_ How do you introduce her, or him, to your friends? 


* On the other hand, if you are being introduced, how do you acknowledge 
it? Do you use any of these expressions: “Pleased to know you,” “Delighted,” 
* How do you do?" Does a gentleman rise upon being introduced to a lady? 
Does the lady rise? Is it correct for the lady and gentleman to shake hands? 


The difference between the right and wrong thing in introducing, is the 
difference between culture and coarseness. 


The man who would be polished, impressive, and the woman who covets 
the wonderful gift of charm must cultivate the art of introduction. 


Etiquette at the Dance 


The ball-room should always be a center of culture and grace. To commit 
a breach of etiquette at the dance is to condemn yourself as a hopeless vul- 
garian. But alas! how many blunders are made by people who really believe 


that they are following the conventions of society to the 
highest letter of its law! What blunders do you make in 
the ball-room? These questions may also help you discover 
them. 


Does etiquette allow a woman to ask for a dance? May she 
refuse to dance without a reason? What is the proper thing for a young girl 
to do if she is not asked to dance? What is a polite and courteous way 
of refusing a dance? How many times may a girl dance with the same 
partner without breaking the rules of etiquette? Is it correct to wander 
away from the ball-room with a fiance? : 


According to etiquette’s laws is it necessary for a gentleman to dispose of 
his partner to someone else before he asks another lady for a dance? How 
shall he ask a lady to dance? Which are the correct forms and which the 
incorrect? How shall he dispose of the lady after the dance, if he must return 
to the lady he has escorted? What is the right dancing position for the gen- 
tleman? For the lady? What style of dress is correct to wear at a dance? 


There is perhaps no better place to display the culture and finesse of your 
breeding than the ball-room, resplendent with the gay gowns of women and 
enchanting with the ease and gracefulness of dancing couples. Here the 
gallantry of true gentlemen and the grace of delicacy of cultured women 
asserts itself. Here you can distinguish yourself either as a person of culture 
or a person of boorishness. 


When Wedding Bells Ring 


etiquette again comes to the fore. What is the right dress for the bride to 
wear? How shall the invitation be worded? When shall the groom give his 
farewell bachelor dinner? How shall congratulations be extended? And after 
the wedding there are cards of thanks and cards of invitation to be sent. 
The wedding breakfast must be arranged and perhaps a honeymoon trip 
must be planned. Suffice to say that the bride and bridegroom will find in- 
valuable aid in the "Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” 


Encyclopedia of Etiquette 


In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


In the most minute details of daily life, in the hours of prosperity and adversity alike, 
VE ail times thare isthe omnipresent ad af holday cni eke ger ing by one's 
culture and breeding, of doing the right thing. Culture is, after all, one of the fine arts. To 
excel in music or painting, the price is vigilance, study and incessant effort; is be cultured, 
polished, the price is conscientious effort and study. 

“Clothes may the man." but whether you are clothed in rags or silks your culture 
can not be hidden. For he who is polite, refined and well bred wears a gorgeous robe endowed 
with the fine embroidery of honor and respect. Not even rags can cover it 

The world is a harsh judge, but it is just. It will not tolerate the man who makes blunders 
at the dinner table. It will not tolerate the woman who breaks the conventions of society at 
the dance. It will not tolerate the illiterate in the Art of Etiquette. 

“Encyclopedia of Etiquette” is excellent in quality, comprehensive in proportions, rich in 
illustrations. It comes to you as a guide. a revelation toward better etiquette. It dispels 
lingering doubts, corrects blunders, teaches you the right thing to do. It is a book that will 
last. You will preserve it, to;refer again psi | again to its invaluable aid toward culture and 
refinement. 


New Chapters on Foreign 


Countries 


Two new and interesting chapters have been added to the ori, inal edition of the "Ency- 
oom of dia ET eere They are "The uette of Travel" and "The "The Etiquette in Foreign 
woman who is traveling alone must be ee reimpe in her con- 

dct ‘The conventions of etiquette must be strictly observ. the man who is escorting 
woman abroad must not subject her to embarrassment o blunders in pate Tips. 


ana eal calling cards correspondence. addressing royalty and a , clergy abroad are 
discussed and the dinner etiquette in France, England and Germany is ussed. e two 
are brimful of hints and pointers for the man or woman who travels. 


Send No Money 


This is the first time that a complete and intensive two-volume set of the "Encyclopedia 

of Etiquette” has been offered. The edition will go quickly. Don't delay—send for your set 
NOW before you forget. 

The coupon below entitles you to 5 days’ FREE examination of the two-volume set of 
the "Encyclopedia of papse At the end of that time, if you decide that you want to keep 
it. simply send us $3.50 in full payment—and the set is yours. Or, if for any reason you are 
not satisfied, return it to us you won't be out a cent. 

You owe it to yourself and to the children in your home to have a set of the “En- 


cyclopedia of Etiquette" in your library. is opportunity may never come again. Send 
for the set today and surprise your friends with your knowledge of the correct thing to do, 
| times. Just mail the s coupo don t send any money. Nelson 


say, write and wear at a 
Doub! 


leday, Inc., Dept. 584, Oyster 
Free Examination Coupon 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 584, Oyster Bay, New York 
Gentlemen: You may: send me the complete two-volume set of the "Enc 


Etiquette." After 5 days I either will return the 
This places me under no obligation. 


y. New Y. 


yclopedia of 
or send you $3.50 in full payment. 


Name... ......... + Addie. c 
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No price is right unless 
| | quality is right 
WE make our clothes as good as we can and 
t 


he price as low as we can—— then we say: 


If you’re not satisfied that both quality and price are right 
— money back 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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BARGAIN DAY FOR BABIES FLORENCE RYERSON 
Tllustrations by Norman Price 


THE HOME YOU CAN LIVE IN ON YOUR INCOME FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 
HERE IS SOMETHING NEW IN HOUSEBUILDING KEENE SUMNER 
THE DEAREST WORD IRVIN S. COBB 
WHAT I OWE TO MY MOTHER 

Prize contest announcement 


TIED DOWN BY HIS WIFE : W. S. ASHBY 
Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood 
HAS MY MONEY BEEN A HINDRANCE TO MY HUSBAND? 
MARRIED A novel (concluded) MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 
The Real Mrs. Shawn at Last 
Illustration by Leslie L. Benson : 
GO AHEAD—WITHOUT RASHNESS HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT 
INTERESTING PEOPLE 
Marian, Queen, and Charlotte Fisher Article by Earl E. Evans 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT DECISION I EVER MADE : 
1st Prize—Handicapped, He “Played the Game” O. G. S. 
2d Prize—The Fork in the Road . J. 
3d Prize—To “Make” or “Break” a Man and a Woman L. H. C. 


THE FAMILY’S MONEY. The “Interest Brothers, Simple and Compound,” 
Are a Good Firm to Do Business With CALEB LEONARD 
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ere you an Ivory Soap baby? 


What Ivory Soap does for the baby’s skin, it continues to do for 
that of the man or woman. 


Ivory Soap cleanses gently. It contains nothing that can make 
the skin smart or burn, coarsen its texture, or leave it dry and 
rough. The mildness and purity that make it essential in the 
nursery, make it equally desirable for you. 


Ivory Soap rinses perfectly. It leaves no soapy sediment to clog 
the pores and pave the way for blemishes and other skin troubles. 
Used daily, as it is used for a baby, it helps to keep the skin at 
its best. 


IVORY SOAP 994% PURE 
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“It Would Be Fun To 
Start Over Again" 


Said Henry Ford: and then he told what he thinks about 


business and men, in an interview with 


NRY FORD tipped back 
his chair against the white- 
washed wall of the tractor 
lant, folded one leg under 
him schoolboy fashion, and 


‘smilingly invited me to go as far as I liked. 


He made a striking picture with the sun- 
light streaming in across his white hair, 
and the boyish face whose animation belies 
the deep lines of his fifty-seven years—a 
picture to study and won- 
der about. What is there, I 
thought, in his hundred and 
fifty-odd pounds of muscle 
and brain that the average 
man doesn't get? Outward] 
his equipmentis “standard,” 
o arms, two legs, two 
eyes, two ears; he has 
twenty-four hours in his 
day, and no more, and at 
thirty-five he was away be- 


started the race at the same 
time. Yet somehow he has 
dreamed into being the big- 
gest factory of its kind in 
the world; and, not content, 
is just now equipping an- 
other which will also be the 
biggest of it; kind; and has 
dreams of still another, and 
another, that he thinks will 
take shape if only he lives 
long enough. . .. 
-- have heard men call him 
a wizard and other men call 
himafool. Ifhebea wizard, 
then the solid walls of brick, 
the miles of machines, and 
the millions of income are 
all there to prove that his magic wand 
works; and if he be a fool, his is a strange 
and curiously profitable sort of foolishness. 
I have heard it said that ‘“‘So-and-so” 
made him, and that without the guiding 
hand of "*So-and so" he would long ago 
have been out on thestreet. Perhaps that 
is true. ] 

But many of the So-and-so's have gone 


‘their way, taking their millions off into 


this world," says 
when a man 


somewhere else? 


Bruce Barton 


other interests, and still the business grows 
and grows. at is the secret of him— 
this lithe, slender man, who moves as 
though he were put together with sprin 
and seems so southfully intent upon the 
future at an age when most men sit back 
and begin to add up the past? 

“There are a many men who 
would like to know what you think about 
the future of business,” I said to him. 


` 


“When a Man Gets Too Old to 
Change, Why, Then, He Dies” 


"FTYXHERE'S just one thing that's permanent in 
Mr. Ford in the interview 
beginning on this page, “and that's change. And 
ts too old to change, why, then, he 
dies. And after that, who knows? Do we go on 
We'd all like to think so;' it 
seems sometimes as though something inside us 
was telling us that we do. But if we do live on, 
then one thing is sure: The fellows who are afraid 
all the time that they may lose what they've got 
will lose out over there just the way they lose out 
here. And the big prizes will keep right on going 
to the fellows who do their duty and have faith. 
“That’s all there is to happiness, according to 
my way of thinking—just doing your duty and i 
having faith.” 


“You’ve had your troubles: they’ve had 
theirs, too; some of them don’t sleep very 
soundly at night.” 

“You mean they think the world is 

ing to crawl into its hole?” he exclaimed; 
‘an pull the hole in after it; is that 
right?’ 

“Something like that,” I answered. 

He laughed, and then leaned forward, 
bringing the front legs of his chair down 


to the floor with a vigorous thump. 

“Well, say, we're creating new wants 
in folks right along, aren't we? And we 
no sooner get those wants satisfied in one 
class of society than another class bobs up 
to present its needs and demands. The 
wants keep right on increasing, and the 
more wants the more business, isn't that 


so? 

"Why, you take automobiles, for 
example. Of course we've 
got to go out into other 
countries, into Japan and 
China and Russta—they’re 
all going to be great coun- 
tries, wonderful countries. 
But justsee what we’ vedone. 
We've put the world onto 
wheels now, and do you 
think for ohe minute we'll 
ever get it off again? If we 
did, we would be turnin 
back, now wouldn't we? An 
the world never turns back. 
It goes forward; always for- 
ward; that's the way I look 
at the thing." : 

His face took on a more 

earnest look, and his slender, 
artist-like hands moved rest- 
lessly to the side of his chair, 
and back to his lap again, 
as if they were trying to 
help him to fashion his 
thoughts iríto words. 
ll tell you the trouble," 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Folks are 
too much ruled by their fears, 
that’s it. Go through a city 
and look at the men on the 
streets. Go through an 
office and watch them at their desks. 
What do you see? Fear. Isn’t it so? 
Fear that they’re going to lose their 
money; fear of being laughed at or being 
thought queer; fear that they may have 
to drop back onto a lower plane of living 
for a while. Why, say, I can’t understand 
that at all. It would be fun to start over 
again; it wouldn’t worry me, not for a 
minute. 
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“What would I make? I don’t know. 
But I'd find something that could be made 
cheaper or better; and I’d make it in quan- 
tities, just the way I make tractors and 
cars. Maybe if I had ever stopped work- 
ing I might begin to get afraid, like the 
hee and wo about losing what I 
had got. That’s the trouble with so many: 
the only ambition they have is the ambi- 
tion to get idle. Idleness and suicide are 
just the same thing, though men don’t 
find it out until it’s too late. But it’s true; 
you watch the men that worry and save 
their money so they can retire and be idle, 
and tell me if it isn’t true. They run away 
from the game and run straight into death; 
that’s what happens. 

“Work is the only secret of keeping young 
—work and duty and faith.” 

“What do you mean by 
faith, Mr. Ford?” I asked. 

“Why, that’s simple— 
just faith in yourself, and 
faith that other men are try- 
ing to do the right thing, 
and faith that the world 1s 
run on the right principle 
and is getting better all the 
time. You can’t get any- 
where if you don’t have that. 
You take the men that start 
out in life to make a lot of 
money. They never make 
very much, ever notice that? 
But you start out with faith 
that folks will respond if you 
give them something they . 
need; you make that some- 
thing a little better and 
cheaper than it was ever 
made before and, say, the 
money will roll in so fast it 
will bury you if you don't 
look out. 


“But you've got to do 
your duty; you’ve got 
to make your product just 
the best it can be made, and 
sell it fair and square; and 
have faith. That's all there 
is to it, according to my way 
of looking at things." 

-I suggested that some 
péople would say it was easy 
for him to talk about hav- 
ing faith—with an income 
of fifty millions a year. 

* But that isn't fair," he 
exclaimed, shaking his head. 
“Money doesn't mean any- 

.thing to me; it never did; 
anyone around here that knows me will 
tel you that, It doesn't take much to give 
me the little that I need to eat and wear. 
Money's just a tool, that's all, like the 
iron and wood and other things that you 
can use to make more jobs for people, and 
turn out more cars and things. 

“I don't criticize the man that saves 
money because he wants to get ahead in 
the world; but'the thrift that is nothing 
but fear I can't understand at all. Life's 
just a game; why should so many men 

ose the zest of it because they are afraid 

that they might lose what they've got and 
be counted out in the middle? It's no dis- 
grace to be counted out and have to start 
over again; but to hold back all the time 
and scrimp and worry through fear, that’s 
the disgrace, it seems to me. I’ve had fun 
every duy since I started; and if I had to 


that's it. 
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start over again to-morrow, why, say, that 
would be just like rolling the fun of two 
lifetimes into the years of one.” 

It was eleven o'clock. He had been 
around since before nine, when he arrived 
in the little Ford coupé that he drives. A 
visit to the farm, a drive down to the big 
new River Rouge factory, a conference 
with the electric light man who wanted to 
trim the branches off some of his trees (he 
won't have a limb taken off any tree with- 
out his special permission), a few minutes 
at his desk, and here he was wholly un- 
hurried, apparently without a care in the 
world. He is almost never at his desk for 
more than a few minutes at a time, they 
say; he moves about from place to place, 
asking questions and dropping suggestions, 


Have You Ever Seen 


a Retired Man 


Run Straight Into Death? 


s LKS are too much ruled by their fears, 
Go through a city and look at 
men on the streets. Go through an office and 
watch them at their desks. What do you see? 
Fear. Isn'titso? Fear that they're going to lose 
their money; fear of being laughed at or being 
thought queer; fear that they may have to drop 
back onto a lower plane of living for a while. 
Why, say, I can't understand that at all. 


would be fun to start over again; it wouldn't 


worry me, not for a minute. 

"What would I make? I don't know. 
I'd find something that could be made cheaper or 
better; and I'd make it in quantities, just the way 
I make tractors and cars. Ü 
stopped working I might begin to get afraid, like 
the others, and worry about losing what I had got. 
That’s the trouble with so many: the only ambi- 
tion they have is the ambition to get idle. Idleness 
and suicide are just the same thing, though men 
don't find it out until it's too late. But it's true; 
you watch the men that worry and save their 
money so they can retire and be idle, and tell me 
if it isn't true. They run away from the game 
and run straight into death; that's what happens." 


Maybe 


always seeming to have more time than 
anyone else, yet somehow managing to 
korp track of things. 

his morning he had eaten no break- 
fast, and though it was after one before we 
went across the street to luncheon, he ap- 
peared to be in no hurry to eat, and ate 
comparatia little. 

“There are lots of things I don’t know 
much about,” he explained at one point 
in our talk. “But this much I am sure of 
—that what people eat has more to do 
with their happiness and success and out- 
look on life than anything else. Most men 
dig their graves with their teeth, as some- 
one put it. Only last night at a little 
social up here in the church where I was 
christened I sat beside a man whois seventy 
years old, and we got to talking about his 
father, who lived to be more than ninety. 


I had ever 


** Was he a hearty eater?’ I asked the 
old man. i 

“ And he said no; that his father ate 
anything he wanted, but always very 
little. They served refreshments at the 
church social and I ate some; so I skipped 
breakfast to even up. It isn’t work that 
kills men; work lengthens their lives. It’s 
eating—just the way you can ruin a boiler 
if you let it choke up with too much coal 
and cinders and dirt. 

“You know sometimes I think that the 
world would be a lot happier if everyone 
made it a rule to eat only the thin 
don’t like. Then we’d all eat less and live 


longer. 
“T feel the same way. about folks doin, 
the things they don’t like. That’s the kin 


of experience that is worth 
the most—the kind that 
_ comes from doing the thin 
you don't want to do. The 
trouble with the colleges is 
just the ey aren't hard 
enough; they don't make 
the boys fight and struggle. 
Too many boys look on a 
college education just as a 
means of getting through 
life easier, and avoiding the 
hard parts of the game. But 
you never get anywhere that 
way. I liked to dress well 
and go to places when I was 
twenty-five, as much as the 
next man. It wasn't all 
pleasure drilling away in my 
shop after supper at night; 
it was hard work—the kind 
of hard work you don't 
want to do. That's the kind 
that counts." 


SAID to him that I had 

never happened to read 
anything about his father 
or mother; and I wondered 
whether their influence had 
been a real factor in his 
career. ; 

* My mother died when I 
was twelve," he answered 
very simply; “I have many 
memories of her, of course, 
very wonderful memories. 
My father gave me all that 
he had to give; but he ad- 
vised me strongly, not to 
leave the farm. He said I 
would be better off there; 
coer I would have been, 
who knows? But when I 
fave up my job as superintendent of the 
ighting plant to start making automobiles 
he thought it was an awful 
And all the time we were getting our fac- 
tory started he was worried for fear every- 
one in the United States that could afford 
an automobile would have one before we 
could get into production. . 

"Old. people are likely to be that way, 
of course. Their affection for the young 
folks makes them over-conservative. The 
first president of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany was one of the finest, biggest-hearted 
old men in the world; but he lived in a 
constant haze of bewilderment and ap- 
prehension. The thing grew so fast it 
scared him; he would have been content 
to draw in and have a nice, snug little 
business. The big igna wo ied him; 
we were taking in millions and spending 


It 


But 


ance to take. 


millions, and he couldn’t help wondering 
what would happen if the incoming mil- 
lions should euddeny stop. 

“T mention that because I think young 
men ought to measure the value of. the 
advice that older men give them accord- 
ing to their own faith and common sense. 
They are quite as likely to make a mis- 
take by paying too much attention to ad- 
vice as by paying too little. For instance, 
how often do you hear old men advisin 

ounger men to ‘save money, save money. 

y advice to them is to learn how to 
invest money, and invest it intelligently. 
I never saved any money until I was forty 
years old. I went from job to job, getting 
the experience that I needed. I knew that 
the money would come later on if I made 
myself ready. A man is just a human 
storage battery, 
that’s all. Every bit 
of experience is an 
added charge of 
power, and he 
ought to keep on 
charging right 
up to the end of 
his life, with every 

y's experience and 
work. Butthe bigger 
the charge you start 
with the farther 
yeon likely to go. 

hat’s why I say, 
don’t be too careful 
about saving money 
in your first years. 
See if you can find 
ways to invest that 
money in yourself. 


*T TOW can anold 

man make 
rules for a younger 
man, anyway?” he 
continued. “All 
Ford cars are 
exactly alike; but 
no two men are just 


“It Would Be Fun to Start Over Again," by BRucE BARTON 


just couldn’t help growing big. I’ve never 
taken much stock in the idea that one 
generation has more opportunity than 
another, or that some businesses are good 
businesses and some are bad. It was more 
or less chance, my making automobiles; 
the first idea I had was watches. ‘Every- 
body has to havea watch,’ I said; ‘I’ll make 
them in quantities, two thousand a day, 
and sell them for fifty cents apiece.’ Then 
I went off into automobiles; but I’ve got 
the plans for ar watch factory still; 
they re up in the house somewhere. 
“There is always someone putting pres- 
sure on you to move off into some side 
line, or move off into some other country. 
I don't go in much for that. I live within 
a mile and a half of where I was born; 
never lived anywhere else. Why should I? 
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the use in a man's branching off into side 
lines when his business is bound to give 
him all the side lines he can handle if he 
only follows it clear through? 

“Take our railroad, for instance; that’s 
an interesting study. Do you know why 
a locomotive has to weigh two hundred 
tons? Or a car one hundred tons? No? 
Well, neither do I. And, what's more, I 
don't think there's any necessity for it at 
all. Of course the engine must be heavy 
enough to get traction—but two hundred 
tons! I bought an old locomotive and 
I'm taking it apart just to see where the 
useless weight comes in, and, who knows, 
maybe we will find that locomotives and 
cars can both be built a whole lot lighter, 
and still do just as good work. The world 


carries too much dead weight on its back; 


we've got to lighten 
the load." 

I said at the be- 
ginning that we had 
our talk in the trac- 
tor plant. I should 
have said in what 
was the tractor 
plant, for even as 
we talked great 
cranes were at work 
lifting the machin- 
ery out and load- 
ing it onto cars that 
would carry it two 
miles down the track 
to the huge River 
Rouge buildings, 
the largest plant for 
manufacturing trac- 
tors that the world 
has ever seen. I 
dine to Mr. Ford 
about this big new 
venture: wasn't it 
a good deal of risk 
to take in these 
rather dull times, to 
branch out into an 
enterprise so tre- 
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: Who is said to have next to the largest income in the world, yet 
TE geval Aw asserts that money doesn't mean anything to him, and never did; who mendous/ 
Me 1s ah g declares that the world always goes forward, never backward, and that ü E 
under the sun; there the secret of youth and happiness is work and duty and faith. F COURSE it 
has never been any- Henry Ford was born in Greenfield, Michigan, fifty-seven years ago, takesmoney!" 
thing just like it be- and learned the machinist's trade. He was always trying to find out he exclaimed. “Lots 


fore, and never will 
be again. A young 
man ought to get 
that idea about him- 
self; he should look 
for the single spark 
of individuality that makes him different 
from other folks, and develop that for all 
he'sworth. Society and schools may try to 
iron it out of him; their tendency is to put 
us all into the same mold. But I say, don't 
let that spark be lost; it's your only real 
claim to importance. And if the advice that 

u get is prompted by fear that you may 
ve different from other folks, or may lose a 
little money dig à believing too much 
in yourself, then don’t take the advice. 
For you’ve got to have faith, as I said; 
duty and faith—they are the main things.” 

I asked him whether he thought a young 
man starting to-day had as much chance 
as he had when he began. 

“Chance,” he repeated with a laugh. 
*Chance! Why, there are chances lying 
around everywhere. "Why, say, a man 
could start making one little screw, just 
one little screw of one size, and if he made 
it better and cheaper than anyone else he 


how things were done, and to devise better and cheaper ways of doing 
them. This led him to making automobiles, and he is now the largest 
manufacturer of motor cars in the world, employing in normal times 
75,000 people and turning out several thousand cars a day. 
at Dearborn, Michigan, within a mile and a half of where he was born 


It's a good place; any place you happen to 
be in 1s a good place, if you've got ambi- 
tion and sense enough to make it good. 
And as for going off into other businesses, 
"iy if any man will take any single line 
and develop it to its fullest possibilities he 
will find that it will lead him into all the 
businesses there are. 

“Only yesterday I came back from a 
fifteen-hundred-mile trip with my son, and 
where had we been? Up tolook at some ore 
mines that we own. And we're going to 
put in a conveyor, and a cupola, and take 
the limbs off the trees for fuel (without spoil- 
ing the trees either), and right there beside 
the mines we'll make the castings for part 
of our car, using our own iron and our own 
timber. Some of our coal comes to us now 
in Detroit over our own railroad. So, you 
see, making cars has led us on into all 
kinds of businesses—timber and mining 
andtransportationandagriculture. What's 


of money; ten mil- 
lion dollars went in 
the first crack. But 
we'll come out all 
right; we'll get 
it all back. We're 
betting on an absolutely sure thing; you 
knot the horse is one of the crudest machines 
in the world. 

“This old plant,” he continued, point- 
ing to the building where we sat, which a 
few weeks before had given employment to 
six thousand workers, “‘we’re going to use 
purely for experimental purposes. You 
can't stand still; you've got to keep going 
ahead making your car better and lighter 
and cheaper all the time. I've never be- 
lieved much in having competition. When 
we were just getting our first cars into 

roduction we bad worked night and day 
or two years and a quarter, and we were 
so tired that if anyone even said ‘car’ or 
‘Model T’ to us we wanted to fight. And 
I said to one of my associates: 

** "There's one thing about it: no one is 
ever going to beat us, unless he's willin 
to work harder at it than we've worked. 
And so far noone, (Continued on page 121) 


His home is 


OU think the Chinese are pro- 
saic," said Nichols, from the 


darkness of his corner. “I’ve 
listened to you closely. You 
fellows have been discussing 
only superficialities. At heart, you and 
the Oriental are the same. The Chinese 
are romantic, I tell you; they are heroic. 
Yes, really. Let me tell you a tale." 
Suddenly he laughed. ‘‘You won't be 
convinced. But strip my friend Lee Fu 
Chang naked, forget about that long silken 
coat of his; dress him in a cowboy's suit and 
locate him on the Western plains, and the 
game he played with Captain Wilbur won't 
seem so inappropriate. You merely won't 
expect a mandarin Chinaman to play it. 
You'll feel that China is too civilized for 


what he did. 

I 
"SOME of you fellows must remem- 
*J ber the notorious case of Captain 


Wilbur and the *Speedwell;' but I'll briefl 
refresh your memories: He was a well- 
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"Lee Fu, for God's sake, 


An Instrument 


A 


known shipmaster of the palmy days, and 
his vessel was one of the finest clippers 
ever launched on the shores of New fon 
land. But she was growing old; and Wil- 
bur had suffered serious financial reverses, 
though the fact wasn't generally known. 

“To make a long story short, he put 
the ‘Speedwell’ ashore in Ombay Pass, 
on a voyage from Singapore to New York, 
and abandoned her as she lay. Within a 


story of honor and 
By Lincoln 
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month after sailing, he was back again in 
Singapore with his ship’s company in 
three long boats and a tale of a lost vessel. 
No hint of scandal was raised against the 
affair. The insurance companies stood the 
gaff, the business was closed up without 
a hitch, and the name of the ‘Speedwell’ 
passed simultaneously from the ‘Mari- 
time Register’ and from the books of her 
owners in America. 


what are you talking about?” 


of the Gods 


revenge in the China Sea 


Colcord 
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“Wilbur went immediately to Batavia, 
and there hired a schooner and crew with 
the proceeds of his personal holdings in 
the vessel. He sailed for Ombay Pass; 
after a period of magnificent sailorizing 
and superhuman effort he floated the ship 
and patched her so that she would stay 
afloat. When he appeared off Batavia 
roadstead with the ‘Qpeedwell’ under top- 
gallant-sails, it was the sensation of the 


port; and when it transpired what he in- 
tended to do with her, the news flew like 
wildfire about the China Sea. For he pro- 
posed to hold the ship as salvage; and 
nothing, apparently, could be done about 
it. He found men willing to advance him 
credit, bought off his Lascar crew, took 
the ‘Speedwell’ to Hong Kong and put 
her in dry dock, and soon was ready for 
business with a fine ship of his own. 


“I was off on a trading voyage while 
these events were taking place. I heard 
them first from Lee Fu Chang. 

“<An extraordinary incident!’ exclaimed 
Lee Fu in conclusion. 'I am deeply in- 
terested. It is a crowning stroke that he 
has not seen fit to change the name of the 
vessel. All is as it was before, when the 
well-known and reputable Captain Wilbur 
commanded his fine ship, the '"'Speed- 
well,” on voyages to the East.’ 

*** Does the crowd have anything to do 
with him?’ I asked. 

*' None of his old associates speak in 
passing. He goes about like a man afflicted 
with a pestilence. Apparently, he is not 
disturbed by this treatment. He makes no 
protest, offers no excuse, takes no notice; 
in the face of outrageous insult he main- 
tains an air of dignity and reserve, like a 
man conscious of inner rectitude.’ 

*** Did you talk with him, Lee Fu?’ 

**Oh, yes. In fact, I cultivated his ac- 

uaintance. [t relieved, as it were, the 
duly monotony of virtue. Do not think 
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that he is a simple man. His heart in this 
matter is unfathomable, and well worth 
sounding.’ . 
“‘ By Jove, I believe you liked him!’ . 
o, not that.’ Lee Fu folded his 
hands within the long sleeves of his em- 
broidered coat and laid them across his 
stomach in a characteristic attitude of 
meditation. ‘No, quite the opposite. I ab- 
horred him. He feels no remorse; he goes 
his way in peace from the betrayal of a 
sacred trust. He is an arch-criminal.. 
*** Aren't you laying it on a little thick? 
I laughed. V^ - 
“Lee Fu smiled quietly, giving me a 
lance that was a mere flicker of the eye- 
ids. ‘Captain, let me tell you, murder is 
brave and honorable compared to this. 
Consider what he did: Trained to the sea 
and ships, after a lifetime of service to his 
traditions, he suddenly forsakes them 
utterly. It is blasphemy which he has 
committed; blasphemy against the 
who guide and sustain us, and without 
whose aid we cannot live. So I abhor 
him—and am fascinated. If you will be- 
lieve me, Captain, I have not in all my 
talk with him received a single flash of 
illumination; no, not one! There is no clue 
to his design. He speaks of his ship as 
pomi 20s e is : big, eir yes with 
rank glances and open speech. I swear to 
ou, his heart is untroubled. And that is 
orrible.’ : 
“T was a little amused at my friend’s 
moral fervor. ‘Perhaps he’s innocent,’ I 


said. 

“*You forget that he holds the vessel,” 
Lee Fu reminded me. ‘To one of your 
race, if no blood flows, then it is not so bad. 
But bear in mind that a strong man with- 
in your circle has murdered the spirit— 
and wait until the actual blood flows.’ 

““*What do you mean, Fu?’ 

“ʻI mean that Captain Wilbur will bear 
watching. In the meantime, do not fail 
to study him when opportunity offers. 
Thus we learn of heaven and hell." 


II 


AFEW years went by, while the case of 
Captain Wilbur and the ‘Speedwell’ 
was in tts initial stages of being forgotten. 
Nothing succeeds like success; the man 
was growing rich, and there were many to 
whom the possession of a fine vessel covered 
a multitude of sins. Some of his old friends 
were willing after a while to let bygones 
be bygones. Little by little, one began to 
see him again on the quarter-deck of an 
evening, among the fleet captains. When, 
in time, it became unwise to start the 
story against him for fear of misconstruc- 
tion of the motive, it was evident that 
he’d won his nefarious match against so- 


ciety; 


«6€ 


d met him a number of times during 
this interval. In ; he compelled at- 
tention. That perfect urbanity, that air 
of unfailing dignity and confidence, that 
aura of a commanding personality, of an 
able shipmaster among his brethren, of a 
man whose position in the world was se- 
cure beyond peradventure; these could 
spring only from a quiet conscience or 
from a heart perfectly attuned to villainy. 
So unconscious was his poise that one 
often doubted the evidence of memory, 
and found one's self going back over the 
record, only to fetch up point-blank against 
the incontestable fact that he had stolen 
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his ship and had betrayed his profession. 

“It is a triumph, a feat of character!’ 
Lee Fu used to say, as we compared notes 
on the case from time to time. ‘I think 
that he has not been guilty of a single 
minor error. His correctness is diabolical. 
It presages disaster, like too much fair 
weather in the typhoon season. Mark my 
word, Captain, when the major error 
comes it will be a great tragedy. 

“*Must there be an error?’ I asked, 
falling into the mood of Lee Fu’s exagger- 
ated concern. ‘He has carried it off so far 
with the greatest ease.’ 

*** Yes, with the preat ease, Lee Fu 
repeated thoughtfully. ‘Yet I wonder if 
he has been properly put to the test. See 
how the world protects him! But he is 
not invulnerable. Life will yet challen 
him—it must be. Can a man escape the 

? I wonder. That is why I concern 
myself with him—to know his destiny.’ 

“*You admit, then, that he may be 
merely a stupid fool?’ I chaffed. 

“‘Not stupid,’ said Lee Fu. ‘Yet, on 
the other hand, not superior to life. Such 
faultless power of will 1s in itself no mean 
share of ability. He is, as you might say, 
self-centered—most accurately self-cen- 
tered. But the challenge of the gods dis- 
places the center of all. He will be like a 
top that is done spinning. A little breath 
may topple him. Wait and see.’ 


*X /OYAGE followed voyage; and one ` 


time, when I had come in from Bang- 
kok and was on my way to Lee Fu’s office, I 
passed Captain Wilbur on the opposite 
side of Queen’s Road. It flashed across 
my mind that I hadn't observed the 
‘Speedwell’ in harbor. . 

‘‘The fact is, the successful Captain 
Wilbur has retired from active service on 
the sea,’ Fu explained with a quizzical 
smile, when I put the question. ‘He is 
now a ship owner alone, and has favored 
Hong Kong above all other ports as the 
seat of his retirement. He resides in a fine 
house on Graham Terrace, and has chair- 
men in white livery edged with crimson. 
Captain Nichols, you should steal a ship.' 

“Who goes in the “Speedwell”? — 

*** An old friend of ours, one Captain 
Turner,’ said Lee Fu slowly, without look- 
ing in my direction. 

**Not Will Turner?’ 

“<The same.’ 

“I pursed up my mouth in a silent 
whistle. Will dume in the ‘Speedwell’! 
Poor old chap, he must have lost another 
ship. Hard ie seemed to pursue him, 
gave him no rest on land or sea. A capable 
sailor and an honest man, yet life had 
afforded him nothing but a succession of 
black eyes and heavy falls. Death and 
sorrow, too; he had buried a wife and 
child, swept off by cholera, in the Bay of 
Bengal. Turner and I had landed together 
in the China Sea; I knew his heart, his 
history, some of his secrets, and liked him 
tremendously for the man he was. 

“Watching Lee Fu in silence, I thought 
of the relationship between Will Turner 
and this extraordinary Chinaman. I won’t 
go into the story, but there were over- 
whelming reasons why they should think 
well of each other; why Lee Fu should re- 
spect and honor Turner, and why Turner 
should hold Lee Fu as his best friend. 

“*T did not know of the plan until he 
had accepted,’ Lee Fu was saying. ‘I did 
everything in my power to dissuade him.’ 


**' Didn't Wilbur do the right thing?’ 
**Oh, yes. But it is unthinkable, Cap- 
tain, that he should command the “Speed- 
well.” The jealous gods have not yet 
shown their hand.’ 
. "*Nonsense, Lee Ful’ I exclaimed, a 
little irritated. ‘Since the thing is done, 


-hadn’t we better try to be practical?’ 


“*Exactly,’ said Lee Fu. ‘Let us be 
practical. Captain, is it impossible for the 
Caucasian to reason from cause to effect? 
There seems to be no logic in your design; 
which explains many curious facts of his- 
tory. I have merely insisted that a man 
who would do one thing would do another, 
and that, sooner or later, life would pre- 
sent to him another thing to do.’ 

“*But I've known too many men to 
escape what you call destiny,’ I argued 
peevishly. 

**Have you?’ inquired Lee Fu. 


III 


"BAT year I went into the Malay Arch- 
ipelago for an extended cruise, was 
gone seven months among the islands, and 
reached Hong Kong just ahead of a bad 
blow. Typhoon signals were flying from 
the Peak as I came in; the sky to the east- 
ward had lowered and darkened like a 
shutter, and the breeze had begun to whi 
in vicious gusts across the harbor. 
carried important communications for Lee' 
Fu, so went ashore at once. The outer 
office was full of gathering gloom, although 
it was still early afternoon. Sing Toy im- 
mediately took in my name; and soon I 
was ushered into the familiar room, where 
my friend sat beside a shaded lamp, facin; 
a teakwood desk inlaid with ivory, an 
invariably bare, save for a priceless Ming 
vase and an ornament of old green bronze. 

“*T am glad to see you, Captain,’ he 
said dispassionately. ‘Sit down. I have 
bad news.’ $ ] 

** Yes?? I queried, more than a little 
alarmed. 

“Folding his hands across his stomach 
and slightly bowing his head, he gazed at 
me with a level] upturned glance that, 
without betraying expression, carried by 
its very immobility a hint of deep emotion. 
* [t is as I told you,’ he said at last. ‘Now, 
perhaps, you will believe.’ 

“For heaven's sake, what are you talk- 
ing about?’ I demanded. 

“We had another typhoon this season, 
a very early one. It was this typhoon into 
whose face our late friend Captain Turner 
took his ship, the “Speedwell,” sailing 
from Hong Kong for New York some four 
months ago.’ ree days after sailing, 
he met the typhoon and was blown upon 
alee shore two hundred miles along the 
China coast. In this predicament, he cut 
away his masts and came to anchor. But 
his ship would not float, and accordingly 
sunk at the anchors.’ 

“Sunk at her anchors!’ I exclaimed. 
‘How could that be? A tight ship never 
did such a thing.’ 

“*Nevertheless, she sunk in the midst 
of the gale, and all on board perished. 

erward, the news was reported from 
shore, and the hull was discovered in ten 
fathoms of water. There has been talk of 
trying to save the ship; and Captain Wil- 
bur himself, in a diver's suit, has inspected 
the wreck. Surely, he should know if it is 
possible to salve her! He says no, and it is 
reported that the (Continued on page 97) 


Making Your Imagination 


Work for You 


An interview with Nikola Tesla, great inventor, who tells the romantic story 


of his life. 


He also describes a method of work he has evolved, which 


will be of use to any imaginative man, whether he is an 
inventor, business man, or artist 


HERE were two inventions to 
my credit before I was six years 
old. The first was a hook for 
catching bullfrogs. A boy in our 
little village of Smiljan, Jugo- 
Slavia, had iced a present of a hook 
and fishing tackle. This made a great stir 
among my playmates, and the next morn- 
ing they alt started out to 
catch frogs; but I was left 
alone because I’d had a 
quarrel with the boy who 
owned the tackle. 

I never had seen a hook, 
and I imagined it to be a 
wonderful something with 
mysterious qualities; but, 
prompted by necessity, Í 
got hold of a piece of soft 


Iron .wire, bent it, and 
sharpened it by means of 
two stones. hen I at- 


tached it to a strong string, 
cut a rod, gathered bait, 
and went to the brook, 
where the frogs were in- 
numerable. 

In vain I tried to capture 
the frogs in the water; and 
I was Tutaitiated to think 
what a big catch my play- 
mates would bring home 
with their fine tackle. But 
at last I dangled my empty 
hook in front of a frog sit- 
ting on a stump, and I can 
see now in my mind’s eye 
what happened as vividly 
as though it were yesterday. 

First, the frog collapsed, 
then his eyes bulged, and 
he swelled to twice his 
normal size, made a vicious 
snap at the hook—and I 
pulled him in. This method 
proved so infallible that I 
went home with a fine 
catch, whereas my play- 
mates caught none. To 
this da consider my 
frog-hook invention quite 
remarkable and very am- 
bitious. It involved the 
invention both of an appara- 
tus and a method. ma 
have been anticipated in ia former, but 
I like to think that the latter was original. 

My second invention was prompted b 
the very same desire that guides me in all 
I do to-day, the desire to harness the 
forces of nature to the service of man. 


By M. K. Wisehart 


This I did, at that time, through the me- 
dium of May bugs, or June bugs as we call 
them in America. These bugs were such 
a pest in our neighborhood that sometimes 
the sheer weight of their bodies brought 
down branches of trees. 

Four of the bugs I attached to a cross- 
piece of wood, which was arranged so as 
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NIKOLA TESLA 


Born and educated in what was then Austria-Hungary, Tesla came 
to this country thirty-seven years ago when he was twenty-seven 
years old. His first invention, a telephone repeater, has been fol- 
lowed by other enormously valuable contributions to the science 
of telegraphy and telephony, especially in connection with the 
system of wireless transmission. 


to rotate on a thin spindle. The motion of 
the spindle was transmitted to a large disk, 
and in this way I derived my power; for, 
once started going, the May bugs never 
knew when to stop; the hotter it was, the 
harder they worked. This invention gave 


He lives in New York City 


me complete satisfaction until one day I 
saw the son of a retired officer of the Aus- 
trian army eating May bugs, and seeming 
to enjoy them. I never played with the 
bugs after that, and to this day I shrink 
from touching any kind of insect. 

The memories of my youth and even of 
earliest childhood are very vivid, and it 
seems to me that my char- 
acter began to develop a lit- 
tle sooner than is the case 
with most people. As a 
very small boy I was weak 
Ni vacillating, and made 
many childish resolves, on- 
ly to break them. But 
when I was eight years old 
I read ‘The Son of Aba,” 
a Serbian translation of a 
Hungarian writer, Josika, 
whose lessons are similar 
to those of Lew Wallace 
in Ben Hur. This book 
awakened my will power. 
I began to practice self- 
control, subdued many of 
my wishes, and resolved to 
keep every promise I ever 
made, whether to myself or 
to anyone else. The mem- 
bers of my family were not 
long in learning that if I 
promised a thing I would 
do it. 

Long before I was twen- 
ty, I was smoking exces- 
sively—fifteen or twenty 
big black cigars every day. 
My health was threatened, 
and my family often tried 
to get me to promise to 
stop, but I would not. 

ne day I was standing 
in front of our house, when 
they told me the doctor had 
just said that my youngest 
sister, who had been very 
ill for some time, was dying. 
I went up to her room, car- 
rying my lighted cigar, and 
before kneeling at her bed- 
side I placed the cigar on a 
little table beside the bed. 

"Niko," she said, so 
faintly that I could hardl 
hear her, E are killing. yourself wit 
smoking. Promise me you will give it up.” 

"Yes," I said; “if you will get well, I 

promise to give up smoking." 

“All right, Niko,” she said feebly. “I 

will try.’ (Continued on page 60) 
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Wiped Out at Forty 


But at forty-one Charles C. Chapman started another business, a new one at 
that, did it among total strangers, and inside of four years had not 
only got on his feet again, but his feet were near the top of 
the ladder to the big achievement he soon reached 


OME months ago the most beauti- 
ful office building in southern 
California changed hands. The 
buyer was Charles C. Chapman. 
The price was $1,650,000. To the 

real estate world of Los Angeles it was the 
big deal of the season. To Chapman it 
was the coming true of a dream born in 
the brain of a poor boy many years ago, as 
he drove a wagon along the rocky roads 
of Knox County, Illinois. 

Chapman was over forty 

ears old, head of a big 
usiness, and possessor of a 
modest fortune, when the 
anic of ’93 wiped him out. 

his smash was followed by 
a second and separate cri- 
sis that uprooted him from 
his native Middle West and 
tossed him over the Rocky 
Mountains. He landed on 
an undeveloped frujt ranch 
about thirty mil& south- 
east of Los Ángeles. 

Most men of middle age, 
strangers in a strange land, 
the savings of a lifetime 
swept away, would have 
spent the rest of their days 
looking mournfully into 
the past. That was not 
Chapman's way of doing 
things. 

Except on a fruit stand 
or in a plate on the side- 
board, he had never before 
seen an orange. In all of 
his life he had never done 
one day's work on a farm. 
Runninga printing establish- 
ment, his former business, 
was about as far removed 
from horticulture as the 
Great Dipper is from the 
Southern Cross. 

Yet to-day, Chapman, 
several times a millionaire, 
is the "orange king" of 
California and the domi- 
nant figure in the citrus 
industry of America. For 
twenty-two continuous years 
the orange which he developed—while 
experienced fruit growers shook their 
heads—has set the high-price record on 
the New York market. In addition, he 
has reaped large rewards from mining, oil, 
real estate, and rentals; he is on the boards 
of two big banks, and many other cor- 
porations. 

How did he do it? 

It was to find out this very thing that 
I motored to Fullerton, past trim groves 
of walnut trees and citrus orchards, until 
I came to a rambling house with a back- 
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he was eleven. 


By Merle Crowell 


ground of palms and bamboo trees, and 


a wide lawn that broke like a green surf 


against endless acres of orange trees 
stretching toward the distant hills. 

The master of the house was inside; a 
thickset man of medium height, with kind 
blue eyes, deep, evangelical voice, and an 
enthusiasm that ran like a swift stream 
through every channel of our talk. Not 
even his slightly thinning gray-shot hair 
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Chapman is known as “‘the orange king" out in California. 
Yet he never raised an orange in his life until after 
the panic of 1893 ruined him, in a business way, when he 
was forty years old. He was born in Illinois, and went 
to work as a telegraph messenger boy in Macomb when 
His story, from that time to this, is as 
full of action as one of his prize oranges is of juice 


was an index to the fact that he is sixty- 
seven years old. 

That I marveled at his success seemed 
to surprise him. 

“I haven't discovered a new path to 
prosperity,” he remarked thoughtfully. 
“There is none to discover. It makes 
little difference whether a man is a job 
printer or a fruit grower, a plumber or a 
professor, a miner or a mechanic; the 
principles by which he gets ahead are 
exactly the same. And these principles 
are so clear and simple that he who runs 


may read. The trouble with lots of people 
is that they are more interested in running 
than in reading.” 

“ But your case is different,” I insisted. 
“You were shoved to the wall and had 
to start all over again in mid-life." 

“What of that? Added age should 
always be an asset. Accumulated experi- 
ence ought always to counterbalance what 
a man loses in strength and energy as he 
grows old." 

“But you were trans- 
planted to a strange section 
of the country.” 

"That's immaterial. 
Someone has wisely said 
that a man's post-office ad- 
dress is the least important 
thing about him. A man 
who keeps his head and his 
nerve is fitted to meet life 
anywhere and under any 
conditions. But when a 
man loses his courage he has 
opened his own sea cocks. 

“I said just now that it 
made no difference what. 
work a man followed. Don't 
misunderstand that. It 
makes all the difference in 
the world if a man is a 
miner, when his whole de- 
sire and his ambition is to 
raise wheat, or if he is 
working in a factory when 
his imagination is out roam- 
ing the hills of a cattle 
ranch. 

“Work may be either 
tonic or toxic. It is tonic 
if you have your heart in 
it and a vision. It is toxic 
if it is merely a medium for 
keeping fat on your ribs and 
a roof over your head. 

“I have worked between 
ten and twelve hours a day 
nearly all my life. I still 
do it. But Ihave always 
been busy at something I 
liked. 

“You can't play with any 
business with your finger 
tips. I have known people da imagined 
they could come out to California, curl 
up under a walnut tree, watch the breeze 
ruffe their orange orchards, and read 
summer fiction, while bountiful nature 
furnished them a living and lined their 
pockets. Such people might just as well 
stay East and remain unsuccessful law- 
yers, or truck drivers." 

Chapman was only eleven years old 
when he left school and went to work as 
a telegraph messenger boy in his home 
town of Macomb, Illinois. His starting 


wage of ten dollars a month was scant 
enough—even in those days—but it helped 
toward the expenses of the family of seven 
children, for which his father’s earnin 
as a contractor and builder could hardly 
provide. ‘ 

Two years later the boy left the tele- 
graph office for a grocery store, where he 
was to be paid twenty-five dollars every 
three monche: Offhand, it would appear 
that he had swapped a ten-straight job fora 
three-for-a-quarter one; but Chapman felt 
that the grocery promised more for the 
future. 

His job in the cery lasted three 
years—until he accidentally broke a batch 
of fresh eggs. His boss, whose temper had 
been soured by other worries, started to 
curse him. The boy stared at the grocer 
a minute, tears flooding his eyes. Then 
he hung up his apron without a word and 
walked out of the store—quitting his job 


r : 

A few months later the elder Chapman 
decided to move his family to Chicago. 
After working there with his father a 


Sid Says 


while, Charles decided that he was not 
cut out to be a contractor, so he returned 
to Macomb and took a job in another 


cery. 

At the end of the season the grocer 
went bankrupt. Among his other obliga- 
tions were several weeks of back pay to 
his clerk, who lacked even the money to 
get a pair of shoes he had left with the 
cobbler to be half-soled. 


HAPMAN sat down on a flour barrel, 
thought over the situation, and decided 
that, since he had been out of luck in 
icking bosses, he would become his own 
Dos e would buy butter and eggs from 
neighboring farmers and ship this produce 
to the Chicago market. The fact that he 
had only a few nickels to his name didn't 
occur to him as a real obstacle to carrying 
out this plan. 

Asa bai i expedient, he arranged 
with several local grocers that the farmets 
were to take out the purchase price of 
the produce in trade at their stores, and 
the grocers themselves would wait for 
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payment until Chapman received his 
checks from Chicago. 

“Help me and I'll help you," was his 
argument. “I get their dairy products 
and you get their trade." 

They agreed. But as soon as he was on 
his feet financially, Chapman eliminated 
the intermediate stop and paid cash. 
Within 2 few months he had made a profit 
of more than tour huidied del! «>. 

His career as a produce merchant was 
cut short by an uncle, who was getting 
out a history of McDonough County—of 
which Macomb is the county seat—and 
who appealed to his nephew to assist him. 
For the third time Chapman went to 
work for someone else—and with the 
usual result. Owing to his uncle’s ven- 
ture not proving successful the unfortu- 
nate youth again was left high and dry. 
That was the last time he worked for 
anybody but himself. _ . 

he mayor of Macomb, a kindly 
Scotchman named Alec McLean, had 
taken a fancy to Chapman, and lamented 
his run of hard luck. (Continued on page 106) 


Geniuses have more competition 
than they used to have 


Ts man whose story is told on the opposite page 


went down and out, financially, at forty—then 
picked himself up, used his fund of experience, 
and became a big winner. 

This is said to be the age of the young man. I should 
say that it is rather the age of all men—young or old. 
The young have always done wonderful things. They 
always will. But the modern world has brought a 


change in the opportunities that are offered to the mid- 
dle-aged and the old. And for this reason: The human 
being now has a chance to educate himself, to keep on 


educating himself, and to utilize what he has learned 
in a way wholly unknown to the ancients. 

I have just been reading, with the greatest interest, 
H. G. Wells's “The Outline of History.” One fact has 
struck me particularly—the extraordinary ignorance 


and helplessness of the “general run of folks” who lived ` 


on this planet two or three thousand years ago. They 
had nothing to read, no communication with outside 
peoples, few opportunities to develop what talents they 
had. It was an age when nobody could accomplish 
much unless he was a driving genius—generally of the 
fighting variety. And driving geniuses usually begin 
young. 

Take Alexander the Great, for instance. At thirty-one 
he conquered the then known world. At thirty-three 
he was dead. He had energy and imagination. Un- 
doubtedly he had a remarkable personality. But I 
wonder how much he really knew or amounted to! His 
“conquering the world” was a kind of joke. All it con- 
sisted of was taking some thousands of soldiers and 
starting off on a six-years spree of pillage and battle, 
during which thousands of miles were covered and 
seventeen towns were named after Alexander! Ninety- 


nine per cent of the natives never knew that the “world 
had been conquered,” and died in ignorance of it; be- 
cause, naturally, the conqueror touched only the high 
spots, only “played the big towns,” as they say in the 
theatrical business. In fact, it wasn’t unlike a theatrical 
tour. 

And the company "busted," too; for as soon as 
Alexander died the whole thing blew up and the new 
empire flew into several pieces. 

Anyhow, if you sat Alexander down in the United 
States of America in 1921, I wonder just how he would 
measure up. I know one thing—we wouldn't let him 
be President of the United States, because the Con- 
stitution forbids anybody running until he is thirty-five. 
That much of a tribute to the brains of the middle-aged 
has been written into the organic law of the land. Of 
course Alexander could have gone into the shoe business 
or the automobile business, and undoubtedly he would 
have been a whiz at it. But I'll wager that he would not 
have run the war, and it is a sure thing that he could 
not have had the Constitution amended and planted 
himself in the White House. No matter how smart he 
was we would have risen en masse and said: “Hold on, 
young man! You are, no doubt, bright, and you have 
lots of ginger. But wait a while. Just peg away for a 
few years and show us whether you really have more 
ability than other folks, or whether you merely have 
strong legs and a stout voice." 

Yes, this is the age of the young man, but it is also 
the age of the older man. That is as it should be—if 
education and communication mean anything. As the 
world progresses in the spread of knowledge a// men of 
all ages will have a better chance and more chances to 
show what they can do. 


How I Wrote a Novel on Trains 


and Beside the Kitchen Sink 


You say you haven't time for what you want to do; I said the 
same—but I found I could make time; and so can you 


HAVE a philosophical principle, a 

handy and portable key to achieve- 

ment, for the twenty or thirty 

million young Americans who at 

the present second are wondering 
how they can attain it. It applies to 
shoemakers as much as to authors. It is: 
Six times one equals six. It sounds simple 
and rather foolish, and it is harder to 
carry out than an altitude flight. 

Being a professional writer, not a good 
one but quite a hard-work- 
ing one, I hear at least once 
a week, * What's the trick? 
How can I break into the 
magazine game? I want to 
write. I’ve been readin 
your stuff, and I think 
could do something like it. 
What must I do?” 

My first answer is, “Well, 
you can save a great deal 
of time by not reading my 
stuff. Read Thomas Hardy, 
Conrad, Anatole France. 
Or, if you want the younger 
men, look at Joseph Herges- 
heimer, James Branch Ca- 
bell, Henry Mencken; and all 
of these astonishing young 
Englishmen — Walpole, 
Maugham, Cannan, Taw 
rence, and the rest.” 

The achievement hunter 
ferrets an ancient envelope 
out of his pocket and sol- 
emnly notes down the 
names, as though they were 
magic formulas, and Ý have 
a private fit of despair in the 
most convenient corner, be- 
cause young men who sol- 
emnly note down things 
rarely put their notes into 
life. And, to defend my 
own sex, let me say that frequently the 
young man in question is a young woman. 
One out of every three women of any 
leisure will, without much pressing, con- 
fide that she “wants to write"—not to 
write anything in particular, but just write. 

After restoring the annotated envelope 
to a pocket where it will be lost for keeps, 
he, or she, confides that he—confound 
those pronouns—they confide that they 
are peculiar, quite different from all other 
humans, because, by the most extraordi- 
nary circumstances, they "haven't much 
time." 

The young newspaper man boasts that 
after a night at the grind, he is tired. And 
he says it with a haughty air of being 
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By Sinclair Lewis 


Author of “Main Street” 


the only person on the entire earth und 
suburban planets who works hard enough 
to get tired. And a young married woman 
tranquilly asserts that after a conference 
with cook, a bridge-tea, laboring at eating 
dinner, and watching the nurse put baby 
to bed, she is so exhausted that she cannot 
possibly carry out her acute ambition to 
write. 

I want to add to recorded history the 
fact that there is no patent on being tired 


Have You Ever Made 
This Excuse? 


R. LEWIS says there is nothing in the 
He goes on: 

“I have, and you have, twenty-four hours 
a day. And that is, so far as I can find out, 
approximately the same amount of daily time 
that was granted to Michael Angelo, Pasteur, 
Shakespeare, or Ty Cobb. 

“ A large percentage of peop 


excuse “I can't find time." 


and no monopoly in it. Several people 
have been tired ane the days of Assyria. 
It is not so novel a state that it is worth 
much publicity. When I hear of a 
marvelous new case of it on the part of a 
yearner, I sigh: 

“But do you really want to write?” 

“Oh, yessssss!”” 

€ Why?” 
i “Oh, it must be such a fascinating 


e. 
“Huh!” the boorish professional grunts, 
“I don't see anything very fascinating 
about sitting before a typewriter six or 
seven hours a day." 
"Oh, yes, but the—the joy of self- 
expression, and the fame.” 


le go on vaguely 
believing they would like to be lawyers 
or executives, vaguely desiring to do some- 
thing about it, vaguely talking about it, 
vaguely excusing themselves. - And the years 
slip on, treacherous and swift and cruel; and 
by and by they are seventy, and the chance 
has gone—for want of understanding that 
six times one daily hour is six hours every 
week to devote to advancement." 


“Fame! Huh! Pll lay you nine to one 
that if Rudyard Kipling and Jack Demp- 
sey arrived 
wouldn't even be able to hire a taxi." 

“I don't care," the er insists. 
“I think my present is intolerably 
dull, and I do want to write." 

“Very well then. I'll tell you the trick. 
You have to do only one thing: Make 
black marks on white paper. That little 
detail of writing is one that is neglected 

y almost all the aspirants 
I meet.” 

He—and especially she— 
is horribly disappointed by 
m icism. He—and 
often she—finds nothing in- 
teresting in making marks 
on paper. What he, she, it, 
they, and sometimes W and 
Y, want to do is to sit 
dreaming purple visions, 
and have them automatic- 
ally appear: (1) on a manu- 
script; (2) on a check from 
the editor. So he, and the 
rest of the pronouns, usually 
finds the same clever excuse: 

“ But I simply can’t seem 
to find the time. Oh, I just 
lonnnnnnnnng to write, but 
when I sit down to it, some- 
one always comes and dis- 
turbs me, and I’m so tired, 
and— Well, I always tell 
Adolphus that some day I'll 
have six months free, and 
I'll devote them to writing, 
and then I just know I'll 
succeed. I always say to 
Dolph, I know I can write 
better stuff than I read in 
all these magazines." 

"Look here. Could you 
get an hour free every day?” 

After a certain amount of bullying, 
they usually admit the hour. The news- 

aper reporter who desires to follow Irv 
b confesses that he could make use 
of an hour while he is waiting for an 
assignment. The young housewife who 
wishes to produce a volume of fairy stories 
for children—and 96.3 per cent of all 
young housewives do so wish—grants that 
if she hustled a little with her sewing and 
marketing and telephoning to other house- 
wives, she could have an hour free. 

“All right!" the discouraging philoso- 
pher concludes, *an hour a day for six 
days is six hours a week, twenty-five or so 
hours a month. Anybody who is not deaf, 
blind, and addicted (Continued on page 113) 


on the same train, Kipling ` 


amum } 
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© Underwood and Underwood 


Sinclair Lewis 


ONE of the book sensations of the present season is 
* Main Street," the latest novel by Sinclair Lewis. 
Starting next month, THE AMERICAN MaacazINE will 
publish a series of short stories which Mr. Lewis is now 
writing. He was born in Sauk Center, Minnesota, 
thirty-six years ago, was graduated at Yale, became 
a newspaper writer. He is the author of “Free 


HL 

Air," * Hobohemia," and. also, of many short stories. 
The small picture in the lower corner was taken dur- 
ing a transcontinental motor tour which he and his wife 
made last year. After one look at the cow, Mr. Lewis 
gave this convincing demonstration of how to express 
perfect bovine peace. It is plain that even the cow 

was properly impressed. 
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€ By Harris & Ewing, Washington 
From Paul Thompson, N. Y 


Edward N. Hurley and Charles M. Schwab 


HERE are two "big business" friends; literally so, 
for they are friends to business as well as to each other. 
Mr. Hurley's article, beginning on the opposite page, 
contains surprising facts about men who are losing 
money in business without knowing it. He describes 


the system he uses in the large manufacturing concern 
in Chicago of which he is president, and explains how 
anyone can apply the same principles. He was born 
in Galesburg, Illinois, fifty-six years ago, and now lives 
in Wheaton, a suburb of Chicago. 


Many Business Men Would Make 
More Money Matching Coins | 


And largely because of the ignorant way in which they keep on operating 
without knowing whether they are losing or making money 


By Edward N. Hurley 


ATSON and Jenks worked It grows out of the practice of comparing had the job of making the business ends 


with me on the same rail- worth, not simply out of buying. meet. 
unter who spends a whole knowing what things cost. 


way yearsago. Both were 
i If you are working for yourself have 


engineers and earned prac- day trying to save a quarter on a dollar 


The bargain 


e has not acquired the habit of 


tically the same amount of purchase does not show a sense of values; you any idea, from day to day, whether 
money. Each was married and each had neither does anyore who buys something you are making or losing money? If you 
three children. I am not going to use simply because it *5 cheap. A rich young are working on a salary, do you know 
their real names. Neither man drank or woman may pay th'eetimeswhatanarticle before the end of the month, or the end 
gambled; they were gone steady engines re is worth, because she has had so much of the year, just where you stand? Can 


and citizens. But t 
Watson owned his home; 
his family dressed well, had 
apparently all they needed, 
and I knew he had some 
money put by. pk not 
only rented his ome but 
was nearly always behind 
in his rent; his wife and 
children were sometimes re- 
splendent, but more often 
shabby; he was usually in 
debt, and was always bor- 
rowing money before pay 
day came around. 
atson was a careful 
spender; he bought only 
what he needed and then 
got his money's worth; 
he never bought a cheap 
thing. Jenks was not ex- 
travagant in intention, but 
he had what amounted to a 
gift for getting less than his 
money's North: 

Watson has a high place 
in railway circles to-day— 
as for joue I do not know 
where he has drifted to. He 
might almost as well have 
been a drunkard, for all che 
good his pay did his family 
or himself in the long run. 
And it was all because he 
simply did not know values. 

A man must know values 
before he can hope to hold 
anything above a routine 
position in business. Ihave 
found that the average boy 
with farm training will go 
ahead faster in business than 
the average city boy, be- 


Do You Know or Guess? 


HE figures below were obtained by Mr. Hurley 
when he was chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission: 
ut of 250,000 business corporations that reported 
to the Federal Trade Commission, 100,000 showed no 
net income at all. In tossing coins, one has a fifty-fifty 
chance of winning. The average of business success is 
only slightly better than fifty-fifty. 

"Of the 250,000 corporations whose affairs were 
known to the Commission, only 60,000 earned over 
$5,000 a year and 90,000 earned less than $5,000 a year. 
These figures would seem scarcely credible were they 
not founded on the reports of the owners of the busi- 
nesses themselves. They mean that 19 out of every 25 
corporations in business either earn nothing at all, or 
earn only the fair-sized salary of one good man. ... 

“One half of all the people in business in this country 
do not know from day to day whether they are making 
money or losing money. They may think they know. 
They may tell you they are making money, or they 
may tell you they are falling behind. But in either 
case they will be only guessing. They cannot know 
accurately, for they have no cost books and thus no 
way of determining costs. They frankly work by rule 
of thumb. 

“Forty per cent of business men go a little farther 
than the benighted one ha¥ and have some rough way 
of estimating cost; they, "*oo, are just as apt to be 
wrong as right, and are réslly worse off than the first 
group; because a bad system is worse than none at all." 


4€ 


ere the likeness ends. money that she never has learned what you tell before spending a dollar whether 


or not you can afford to 
spend it? It is easy enough 
to find out afterward; the 
point is to know at the time 
of spending. D 

The man who can sin- 
cerely answer “‘ Yes" to each 
of these questions has either 
a sense of values—or the 
ability to fool himself. Try 
the catechism on yourself 
and see if you can answer 
straightforwardly. You will 
probably find that you will 
answer 'Yes—if..." You 
will be all right if somebody 
pays this or that, or if some- 
thing you are engaged in 
yields the profit vou expect. 

Some money that is owing 
to us is practically "money 
in bank;" other money 
owing might, for all the good 
it will do us, be in a hulk 
beneath the Spanish Main. 

A man grows rich by the 
simply-stated process of 
spending less than he earns. 
A man fails when he reverses 
the process. The remark- 
able fact is that, while it 
requires practically no skill 
atall to spend more than you 
earn, it requires the utmost 
skill and attention to spend 
less than you earn. And 
this applies absolutely to 
everyone, from the wage 
earner who carries his money 
in his pocket to the head of 
the biggest business. in the 
country. 


cause on the farm they know the prices 
of wheat, oats, butter, and eggs about as 
soon as they can talk. A farmer’s boy 
usually has a few hens as a private spec- 


ulation. He is an expert on the price of 


eggs about the time the city boy of the 
same age begins to learn that eggs come 
from hens. The farm boy does not have 
to be taught that things cost money, that 
they do not drop from the sky. He sees 
how the money 1s made, and therefore he 
wants to get value when he spends. 
Nobody is born with a sense of values. 


money is. But, on the other hand, a very 
poet girl moy be equally extravagant in 

uying a shoddy thing rather than waitmg 
another week to buy a better article. She 
does not know what money is because she 
never has had any. Neither of them has 
the ability to get her money’s worth. 

A man who has been employed through 
many years and then starts ih business 
for himself often fails because he does not 
know the comparative value of time and 
of material. Perhaps he has in the past 
done his own work well, but he never has 


One may give too much attention to 
saving money, and thereby handicap the 
power to earn; or, on the contrary, one 
may be carried away by the notion of 
spending money to earn money. To pre- 
serve the balance is the hardest thing I 
know of; but I have worked out a plan 
in my own affairs which seems to accom- 
plish the purpose. 

In-come and out-go are as players in a 
game. My idea, in effect, puts up a 
score board on which you can read the 
score as the game (Continued on page 117) 
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Allan looked down with awe at this complex bundle of energy 
and helplessness. “You amazing... child!” he murmured 


Sneaking Up on Pa 


The story of a contrary man 


By Valma Clark 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. F. WARD 


OR thirty years Flem Fisher, 
as a preliminary to every meal, 
had thundered the question, 
“Why d'yuh set an extra plate?” 
For five years—ever since his 
daughter Willa had succeeded her mother 
as a target for the question—the girl had 
been making the same answer: "Why, 
Mother always did, in case somebody 
might come hungry.” : 

The answer invariably served Pa Fisher 
as the starting point for a long-winded 
argument upon his pet theme, the ''fool 
notions of women." This time proved no 
exception. But for once Willa was not 
hearing the familiar points as her father 
rumbled on. She was recalling with 
amazement the offhand manner with 
which she had that afternoon invited 
Allan Marsh just to drop in for supper 
any time when he happened by, quite as 
if they were accustomed to having folks 
drop in for meals; and she was wondering 
fearfully what Pa would do if Allan ever 
should drop in. 

Willa Fisher admitted frankly that her 
father was stingy; and Willa, if anyone, 
should have known. If Flem Fisher— 
“old F. F.," as his neighbors called him— 
was sparing in his tendencies, he was 
certainly generous in his proportions. A 
great, grizzly-headed, red-faced walrus of 
a man, his attitude toward all things was 
as absolute and uncompromising as his 
size. There was nothing weak about old 
F. F.'s face, though it was the face of a 
fat man. Even the nose was aggressive, 
being built on the convex rather than the 
concave plan, being, in short, a Roman 
nose which, like his stomach, went three 
fourths of the way to meet the world and 
did not apologize. The double chin was 
not a flabby thing; it was a solid bank of 
flesh that reinforced his decisions. 

To Willa, the third plate, which was 
never used, was the outward symbol of 
Pa’s stinginess. That same third plate 
was the one thing upon which Willa was 
adamant. Perhaps the old Greek manner 
of feasting and gifting guests that she had 
read about in her ancient history in high- 
school days had made its impression upon 
her. Perhaps she was simply DEREN 
the memory of her mother, the mother 
who had apologized to Willa for her father 
to the very end: " He's close, Willy, but 
he's good-hearted." 

Dreaming of Allan Marsh, Willa was 
only hazily conscious of Pa, though Pa's 
voice was running its loudest needle. She 
was thinking of the dance on Saturday 
evening and of Fair Day on Monday, and 
was wondering whether Allan would go 
alone, or whether— Eyes lowered, with 
a swift lifting of her heart, Willa visioned 
a starlit ride to the village, the buggy 
joggling along, her shoulder just brushing 
Allan's.... 


Abruptly Pa punctured the dream. “I 
tell you, Del Moxie’s quality,” he thun- 
dered, referring to the little Butch belted 
heifer that he was entering in the Tomp- 
kins County Fair. ‘“ Beardner’s heifer's 
marked bad—belt’s narrow; she’s thick- 
skinned and coarse.” Pa’s bushy eye- 
brows fairly bristled at her silence. “A 
deuce of a chance Beardner’s calf’s got to 
take first over Moxie!” he roared, working 
himself up. “Eh, Willy?” 

“No, no, not a chance, Pa,” she agreed 
hastily. 

On the following afternoon, she was 
standing by the kitchen table stacking 
molasses cookies in the fat brown crock 
that she took pride in keeping always full, 
as her mother had. Occasionally she 
paused to part the scrim curtains at the 
window ever so slightly and peek out. 
The truth of it was, she was looking for 
Allan Marsh, who had fallen into the 
habit of going home cross-lots from the 
village after his trip for the mail, and 
casually stopping off at the Fisher farm. 

She Feiembered the day she had first 
heard that a Cornell man was coming to 
teach agriculture in the village high school; 
that he had taken the ramshackle old 
Eldridge place and would stay on there 
summer times to carry out his experiments 
on the bit of ground behind. It had 
happened naturally enough. He had 
stopped once to beg a drink of water. It 
was easy after that to stop forother drinks 
of water. 


HAVING caught sight of him swinging 
along in the distance, Willa was very 
busy when he entered. He paused in the 
doorway as though he appreciated the 

icture: Willa, built on slim, boyish lines, 
ber gold hair banded about her head in 
smooth braids after a boyish manner 
peculiarly her own, was wearing a blue 
print dress that harmonized with the 
yellow tulips at the window and the blue 
and yellow rag rug on the floor. 

* May I come in?" asked Allan, coming. 
He propped himself against the screen 
door with that easy familiarity that 
delighted Willa. 

“The big hairpin's pulling up stakes. 
No, the molasses-colored one over your 
left ear. That's it. Cooking, what? Do 
you ever go out?" he demanded abruptly. 

“Sometimes,” answered Willa vaguely. 
“Pa doesn’t like—” 

“Because I’ve an idea. You and I 
might—” 

t that moment, Pa took over the floor. 
“Can I get into my own house, young 
fella?" he bellowed in his usual tactful 
fashion. ‘‘You’re interferin with the 
door.” Red of face, mopping perspiration 
from his bull neck, Pa lumbered in. 
"Would you have me plowin' out there 
all night, waitin' for the dinner bell?" he 


'over cutworms. 


roared at Willa. ‘‘D’yuh know it's ten 
minutes past the hour? You’re Marsh!” 
he told Allan contemptuously, with the 
air of clearing up one job and turning to 
the next. He proceeded to cool himselt 
in a basin of water over the sink, splashin 
largely; coming up for air, he was hear 
to mutter something about “folks with 
newfangled farming notions." 

Allan was moving diplomatically toward 
the door when Willa's Pa turned his 
attention to the table. “Willy, why 
d'yuh set an extra plate?" came the time- 
worn question. 


WILLA looked from Allan to the table. 
Then something happened to her face 
that made one wonder whether she had 
inherited, along with her mother’s pa- 
tience, a single streak of her father’s 
bullheaded determination. “The extra 
plate’s for Mr. Marsh, Pa,” said Willa. 
** He's staying for supper.” 

She never quite knew how she handled 
the moments that immediately followed 
her announcement. She had a blurred 
memory of Pa's stunned blankness, of 
Allan's hesitation, followed by his smooth 
acceptance of the situation. Ther abe 
‘ound that supper was progressing, an 
that Allan had dine to her relief and was 
playing fast and loose with Pa’s prejudices 
against college upstarts. “Cutworms, 
now," Allan was saying, “what are your 
experiences with them, sir?” 

“Huh!” grunted Pa. “Not a cutworm 
in my tomatoes!" Then he launched 
forth upon a long account of his victories 
The young man, con- 
cealing his own expert knowledge, was 
deference itself. By the time they had 
reached the cake and preserve stage, Pa 
was appropriating Allan's casual remarks 
about potato beetles and other bugs and 
was transforming them into discoveries of 
his own. In high good humor with him- 
self, he had perceived that he was brilliant 
and that young Marsh was impressed. 
Amazed, Willa watched Pa carry Allan 
uA after supper, to inspect Del Moxie. 

ith the dishes done, rocking on the 
dusky back porch, Willa waited for a long 
time. She watched Pa trail Allan from 
the stables, witnessed Allan's strategy to 
get a few minutes alone with her. 

“You're wonderful!” she told him 
softly, over the little silence that had 
fallen when he dropped down on the 
steps close to her. “Pa is—” 

* He's a old scout, the kind you 
have to sneak up on. I've an uncle like 
him. ]f you want him to part his hair 
in the middle, you tell him he ought to 
wear it parted on the side," laughed 
Allan. “But he's rough on you,” he 
added brusquely. . . . I say, Willa, shall 
we go to the dance Saturday?" 

illa walked down the path with him. 
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They found Pa hanging over the gate, 
smoking and apparently gazing at the 
moon. “I’m plannin' to ditch the north 
wheat field to-morrow. Come over and 
have a look,” said Pa to Allan with gruff 
wistfulness. “ You comin’ in?" he growled 
at Willa the next moment. 

Willa scarcely heard Pa banging after 
her as she mechanically made the rounds, 
locking up. Allan had left her palpitant, 
with a vision. She was seeing again the 

“dress which she had fallen in love with 
through the plate-glass window of a 
department store on her last trip to Ithaca. 

At breakfast she tackled Pa. ‘‘ Pa,” 
she said, “I need some money for a new 
dress.” 

Pa set his cup down. “What?” 

“I need some money—for a dress." 

* How much?" demanded Pa, with the 
quiet of a tiger getting ready to pounce. 

“Fifty dollars," answered Willa faintly. 

* Good lord!" he gasped, taken aback 
for once. “Are yuh crazy?” 

“They've gone up," she defended. 
“Please, Pa!" 

* No!" vociferated Pa, with more than 
usual violence. ''Let me hear no more 
about dresses. No, I say!" He struck 
the table a clattering blow with his fist. 

Willa sighed. She had never tried 
crying for thibps It would no more have 
occurred to her to weep at this point than 
it would have occurred to her to lie at an 
earlier stage in the tussle. But somehow 
she found it impossible to stop thinking 
of the dress. Driving to the village, later 
in the morning, with the weekly crate of 
eggs, the dream persisted. 


WHEN uanita, the ancient mule, 
stopped dead, as usual, on thelong hill, 
and refused to budge, Willa scrambled 
out with more than her usual impatience 

` and found pebbles. ‘You're just as set 
- about things as Pa,” she said, dropping 
the pebbles into Juanita’s ear. Back in 
her seat, Willa smiled in spite of herself 
at the spectacle of ’Nita frantically 
shaking her stubborn old head and moving 
on, forgetful of balkiness in the greater 
“trouble of pebbles in the ear. “Only, Pa 
-would be standing there yet,” she sighed 
‘from the crest of the hill with its view of 
village church spires and a blue Cayuga 
yond, "unless— If I could think of 
something, like pebbles, to distract Pa's 


attention 
E “It would have to be something big," 
Willa told herself a half-mile nearer the 
illage. "Something like—" Suddenly 
t$he laughed aloud. Then a fit of abstrac- 
sion erased the laughter crinkles from the 
corners of her eyes. At length the Fisher 
ïn her came to the surface in a tightening 
Of the lips. That was on Friday. The 
planee was scheduled for Saturday evening. 
f* Willa was clearing away the breakfast 
gthings on the morning following her trip to 
‘town when a commotion from without 
brought her to the kitchen window. 
e" Willy! Heigh, Willy!" Pa's voice emerged 
rom:the barn long before Pa himself hove 
ntosSight, gesticulating. He was purple 
+hei® he burst into the kitchen with his 
*Moxie's gone!" he exploded. 
* Chin gone!" 
&- “No!” ejaculated Willa. 
p "MR c ben stolen; hepanted. “ Every- 
gags locked up same as usual. I’ve 
Téoked the place over. And the fair just 
;two;days off! Beardner's at the bottom 
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Allan was moving diplomatically toward the door when Willa's pa 


of this, the blackguard! I'll have him in 
jail. He'll pay—you see!" he roared, 
shaking his fist. 

Willa watched her father wear himself 
out, storming, pounding upon the table, 
swearing as only Pa could swear. “But, 
Pa, you can't jail Beardner without 
proof," she pointed out reasonably when 
he had choked on an oath from lack of 
breath. “Its Moxie you want back, 
isn't it? Well, then, why don’t you— 
why don't you offer a reward?" 


A DROPPED into the nearest chair and 

used his bandana on his dripping face. 
“A reward!" he grunted. “The fair's 
Monday." 

“Yes, but if you offer enough, you'll 
have the whole neighborhood up in arms 
scouring the country. Of course Moxie 
mpulete be worth—fifty dollars, would 
she: 

“Worth fifty!” snorted Pa. Where's 


the tin box, Willy? Bring it to me.” How 
do you go about to offer a reward, Willy?” 

“Why, I'd nail a notice in the post 
office,” she suggested thoughtfully. 

“That’s the idea,” he conceded gruffly. 

* But you won't need the money now. 
Wait until someone finds Moxie and 
claims the reward." 

*Huh! That's right. I'll hitch up and 
drive to town now,” he announced rising. 
“It’s Beardner, the dirty skunk—" 

"Wait a minute, Pa," spoke Willa. 
“See, I'm taking fifty dollars from the 
box for some things [ need. And I've 

ot to make the ten o'clock bus up to 
nr so Pll drive to the village with 
I'll be back early, and you'll find 


” 


you. 
pie and ham in the pantry. 
“Fifty dollars, eh?” muttered Pa 
abstractedly. “Well, well, hurry up! 
I'm not waitin’ for yuh. I'm not waitin’ 
for anybody. It’s a low-down trick!” 
“He can’t say I didn’t tell him,” 


Sneaking Up 


turned his attention to the taLle. 


whispered Willa. ''And it isn't as though 
I haven't earned it twice over with the 
butter and poultry." 

'The long coat that Willa buttoned 
herself into that evening before she 
slipped down-stairs and out of the front 
door to Allan, who was waiting for her 
in the buggy, was an unnecessary pre- 
caution. Pa, pacing the floor, was too 
absorbed in his own brooding thoughts 
to notice her; or to put her through the 
usual third degree did dene the customary 
iron-bound order about getting home early. 

When Willa slid out of the coat and 
stepped, half shyly, from the stuffy ward- 
robe onto the ardently waxed floor of the 
little hall, Allan stared at her. Girls in 
organdie and white net stared. All of 
Trumansburg—gathered there in chairs 
along the walls—stared. 

Before intermission, it was evident, even 
to Willa, that she was the belle of this ball. 

Jogging homeward silently in the early 


on Pa, 
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morning Willa's silken shoulder brushed 
Allan's serge one, even as she had dreamed 
it might. It was when they reached her’ 
gate and Allan put up his arms to lift her 
down, that he suddenly held her close and 
kissed her. All the maidenly reserve and 
boyish shyness of Willa slipped from her, 
and all the woman in her that wanted to 
be loved stirred. Caught up in Allan’s 
arms there in the moonlight, suddenly as 
resistless, as wholly feminine as the softly 
clinging gown she wore, Willa shamelessly 
lifted her face. 

"You—you dear," stammered Allan 
inadequately, humbly. ‘‘ You do—care." 


ALONE afterward, huddled on the top 
step of the side porch, Willa sat long. 
She cried a little at first, foolishly. Then 
she smiled, and closed her eyes to recall 
the things Allan had said to her, and the 
things he hadn't said. Sitting straight, 
she faced the breathless knowledge that 
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"Willy, why d’yth set an extra plate?" came the timeworn question 


she was going to marry Allan. Finally, 
she relaxed into vague, delicious dreams. 

The wail of a whistle, as wavering and 
unsubstantial as a smoke trail on a far 
horizon, marked the passing of the early 
morning milk train beyond the hills. Willa 
stirred, and became conscious of a heavy 
step and of Pa looming up in the gray- 
ness before her. She downed her first 
instinct to crouch back, and rose. “I’ve 
just been sitting up,” she apologized. 

Pa stopped short, and Willa realized 
that he had not seen her before. “That 
you, Willy? Huh!” he grunted, mild! 
enough. “Better be gettin’ to bed. 
Thought I might ketch someone prowlin' 
around the cattle. Guess it's just Del 
Moxie they was after." He stumped past 
her into the house, muttering. 

But Willa, in her own room, sat down 
abruptly on the edge of the bed, and faced 
the granite fact that Pa must be told. 
“How I could (Continued on page 87) 


The Jews of the 
United States 


By Harry Schneiderman 


Editor of the “American Jewish Year Book’ 


IN VIEW of the present interest in the Jewish peo- 
ple, we have asked Mr. Schneiderman, the Editor of 
the “American Jewish Year Book,” to furnish our 
readers with a plain statement of interesting facts 
concerning the Jews of the United States in their rela- 
tion to the civic, industrial, commercial, professional, 
and artistic activities of the country. 
Tue Epitor 


HIS article deals only with peo- 

le who regard themselves as 

jen and are so regarded by 

others. . There are many persons, 

some of them conspicuous figures 

in public life, who are at least partly of 
Jewish extraction. 

Many instances of intermarriage are 
well known. August Belmont, the elder, 
for example, married a daughter of the 
famous Commander Perry. Walter Dam- 
rosch married the daughter of James G. 
Blaine. Ossip Gabrilowitch, the musi- 
cian, married Mark Twain's daughter. 
Dr. Abraham Jacobi married Mary Put- 
nam; Joseph Pulitzer, who made the New 
York “World”? a great newspaper, mar- 
ried Kate Davis, a kinswoman of Jefferson 
Davis; and his son, Ralph Pulitzer, mar- 
ried a granddaughter of Commodore Van- 
derbilt. The list might be lenghtened; 
but it would serve no purpose in this arti- 
cle, which attempts merely to give facts 
of interest in regard to the part played 
by Jews in the general life of the coun- 


ry. 

These facts are presented without any 
attempt to analyze them; but the reader 
is asked to keep in mind the proportion 
which the Jewish participation, as given 
here, bears to the country’s affairs as a 
whole. For example, the names of twenty- 
five Jewish professors in general colleges 
and universities are given. This is ap- 
proximately the total number of Jews 
holding such positions. The proportion of 
Jewish teachers in the nation’s schools is 
therefore extremely small. The same 
thing is true of them in journalism and 


even in finance, where the popular im- * 


pression credits them with being very pow- 
erful. The only fields which they may be 
said to dominate are the clothing indus- 
try, the managing end of the theatre, and 
the motion picture industry. 

The United States is the home of about 
one fifth of all the Jews in the world. This 
statement and those of a similar nature 
which follow are based upon estimates, as 
no actual enumeration of all the Jews of 
the world, or of those of the United States 
has ever been made. 

There are about 15,000,000 Jews in the 
world, and there are about 3,300,000 in 
this country. Of the latter number, forty- 
five per cent live in New York City, 
where they comprise one fourth of the 
total population. New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Boston to- 
gether have an aggregate Jewish popula- 
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Jewish 
Population 
1918 


Total 


Cities Population 
1920 


Baltimore.. 
Pittsburgh.. 
Newark, N. 


St. Paul... 00 
Washington, D.C... 


Pennsylvania... 
Illinois. . P 
Massachusetts . 
Ohio... ... 
New Jersey 
issouri 


Jewish 
Population 
1918 


Worcester, Mass 
Columbus, Ohio.. 
Louisville, Ky.... 
Malden, Mass... 
Cambridge, Mass 
Dallas, Texas.. 

New Orleans. . 

Portsmouth, Va 

Fali River, Ma: 
Lynn, Mass... 
Scranton, Pa. 
Toledo, Ohio. . 
Albany, N. Y.. 
Memphis, Tenn.. 


Hoboken. N. J.. 
Houston, Texas.. 


States With the Smallest Jewish Population 


tion of over 2,100,000, or about 64 per 
cent of the Jews in this country, whereas 
only 14 per cent of the country’s total 
pulation resides in these five centers. 
ews are to be found in over 1,500 cities 
and villages throughout the country, but 
the vast majority of them live in the large 
cities. 

It is estimated that 3,300,000 Jews live 
in Poland; 3,300,000 in the Ukraine 
districts of the former Russian Empire in 
Europe; 900,000 in Soviet Russia; 300,000 
in the British Isles; 2,250,000 in Austria 
and Hungary; 600,000 in Germany; 100,000 
in France; 100,000 in Palestine. 


HORTLY after the Revolution it was 

estimated that the Jews in this country 
numbered only about 2,000, less than one 
tenth of one per cent of the population. 
Various estimates made since that time 
are: 


1824525 Li jel thot te Ee EE 6,000 
1840 2i vw pice RS UP Meee 15,000 
1848... 0 e ep TE eee in $0,000 
1880.5 2s eod debere hg Nd 230,000 
INO S DI ob a T E FERES Roda 900,000 
PG ec bo es get EEE sadi Be e 1,500,000 
T9 T4 ioter one eid tc pet A ens 2,000,000 
1918 -. Sui vene PERO ex 3,300,000 


We know now that Columbus's first 
and second vovages were financed by 
Jews and that several members of his first 


North Dakota 


Vermont 
Montana 


crew, including his pilot, were of Jewish 
descent. 

When Ferdinand and Isabella expelled 
the Jews, the greater number of the two 
hundred thousand who left Spain jour- 
neyed to Northern Africa and to Turkey, 
a pin went to France and Italy, and about 
25,000 sought refuge in Holland. Shortly 
after the discovery of continental Ameri- 
ca, the emigration of Jews from Spain to 
South America set in, A congregation 
was established in Brazil as early as 1624, 
when the Dutch obtained the control of 
that region from the Portuguese. But in 
1654 the Portuguese regained control; 
and the Jews, fearing the return of perse- 
cution, began to leave Brazil. 

Twenty-four of the fugitives came to 
New Amsterdam, now New York, on 
July 8th, 1654. They were the nucleus of 
the two oldest jewish communities in the 
United States, those of New York and 
Newport, although Jews are known to 
have been in some of the Colonies, partic- 
ularly Maryland, before this date. 

The next Jewish immigrants came from 
Germany, beginning in 1730, and settled 
in New York, Maryland, and especially 
Pennsylvania. The German Jewish im- 
migration was greatest between 1830 and 
1850; by 1870 it had become insignificant. 

he chief origin of the present Jewish 
population of the United States was Rus- 
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sia (which then included Poland and 
Lithuania), Austria-Hungary, and to a 
lesser degree Rumania. The great emi- 
gration of Jews from Russia began about 
1882, when the so-called May Laws were 

romulgated, forbidding the settlement of 
den outside of towns and the acquisition 
of real property by them. The Jewish 
emigration up to 1880 had been only a 
few thousand annually; but in the thirty 

ears from 1880 to 1910, over a million 

ussian, Polish, and Lithuanian Jews ar- 
rived in the United States. 

The present native-born Jewish popula- 
tion of the United States consists in the 
main of descendants of Spanish, 
Portuguese, Dutch, German 
and East European. Jews. Our 
foreign-born Jewish stock is 
largely from Eastern Europe. 
It is safe to assume that of the 
3,300,000 Jews in the United 
States about 1,850,000 were 
born in this country. 


IKE the rest of the American 
Colonists, Jews took sides at 
the outbreak of the Revolution; 
but most of the prominent 
ones rallied to the cause of the 
Continental Army, in which 
there were more than a score 
of Jewish officers. Haym Sal- 
omon, a Jew of Polish origin, 
negotiated the loans of France 
and Holland to Congress, him- 
self advanced large sums to 
that body, and came to the aid 
of army officers and members 
of Congress when their private 
resources failed them. Colonel 
David S. Franks was on Wash- 
ington's staff. 
orty-three Jews are cer- 
tainly known to have taken 
part in the War of 1812. The 
most prominent was Uriah P. 
Levy, afterward Commodore, 
who followed the sea from the 
age of eleven, and on whose 
tombstone at Cypress Hills, 
New York City, is recorded 
the interesting fact that “he 
was the father of the law for 
the abolition of the barbarous 
practice of corporal punish- 
ment in the United States 
Navy." 

Fifty-seven Jews are known 
to have taken part in the Mex- 
ican War, including Captain 
Levi Charles Harby and David 
de Leon. The latter twice re- 
ceived the thanks of Congress 
for gallantry. 

Seven thousand Jews were 
engaged on both sides in the war between 
the States, including forty officers in the 
army and eleven in the navy. Two thou- 
sand Jeki served in the war with: Spain. 

Figures compiled early in 1916, when 
the United States army was only about 
64,000 strong, showed that upward of 
3,700 of the men, or over 5 per cent, were 
Jews. There were at least 844 Jews in 
the small navy then ae 

When the United States entered the 
World War, the American poe Com- 
mittee established an office for the collec- 
tion of the records of Jews who were to 
serve in that war. On the basis of the 
facts disclosed, it is estimated that the 


American soldiers, sailors and marines of 
the Jewish faith during the recent war 
numbered from 2 0,000 to 250,000 out of 
total armed force; of 4,800,000. About 
40,000 Jews were volunteers. Jews were 
the subject of 1,100 citations for valor. 
Of the 78 Congressional Medals of Honor 
three were awarded to Jewish soldiers. 
The Distinguished Service Medal was 
awarded to at least 150 American Jews, 
the French Médaille Militaire is worn by 
four American Les and the Croix de 
Guerre by 174. In the army about 10,000 
Jews were commissioned officers. In the 
navy 500 Jews held commissions, one that 
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HARRY SCHNEIDERMAN 


Mr. Schneiderman is the Editor of the ‘‘American Jewish 
Year Book”’ and is Assistant Secretary of the American 
Jewish Committee, with whose work he has been con- 
nected for past 12 years. He was born in Russian Poland 
in 1886, and came to this country when he was 4 years 
old. He was educated in the New York public schools 
and in the College of the City of New York, from which 
he received the degree of Bachelor of Science in 1908 


of Rear-Admiral. Thirty-one rabbis 
served in the Chaplains’ Corps. In the 
Marine Corps over 60 Jews were commis- 
sioned officers, including one brigadier 
general. 

Bernard M. Baruch, Julius Rosenwald, 
and Samuel Gompers were members of the 
Council of National Defense. Mr. Baruch 
was also chairman of the War Industries 
Board; Eugene Meyer, Jr., was a director 
of the War Finance Corporation; Moritz 
Rosenthal was general counsel to the 
Alien Property Custodian; Leo S. Rowe 
was assistant secretary of the Treasury 
during the war period; Herbert Lehman 
was textile expert for the Navy Depart- 
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ment; A. A. Michelson was scientific ad- 
viser to the War and Navy Departments; 
Pauline Goldmark was manager of the 
Women’s Service Section of the Railroad 
Administration; Judge Julian W. Mack 
framed the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Compen- 
sation and Insurance Act. Jews were ac- 
tive in the Food and Fuel Administrations, 
in the Liberty Loan campaigns; and the 
Jewish Welfare Board served side by side 
with other similar boards. 

In the territory which later became the 
United States of America, Jews were for 
the first time, since they had ceased to 
have a separate state of their own, 
accorded complete civil and 
political equality with other 
inhabitants. 

David Emanuel, a Jew, was 
governor of Georgia as early 
as 1801, and Emanuel County 
is a memorial to him. Six Jews 
have been in the United States 
Senate; David Levy Yulee, 
from Florida, in 1845 and 1861; 
Judah P. Benjamin, from 
Louisiana, 1852-1861; Ben- 
jamin F. Jonas, from Louisiana, 
1879-1885; Joseph Simon, from 
Oregon, 1898-1903; Isidor Ray- 
nor, from Maryland, 1905- 
1912; Simon Guggenheim, from 
Colorado, 1907-1913. It is 
interesting to note that the 
Jewish population in these 
states is very small. At the 
present time there are no Jews 
in the Senate. 


TWENTY-FOUR Jews have 
served in the Houseup to the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, which 
contains: Julius Kahn, Cali- 
fornia; Isaac Bachrach, New 

ersey; J. Gartenstein, Illinois; 

Ailton Kraush, Indiana; B. L. 
Rosenbloom, West Virginia; 
and A. J. Ansorge, Nathan D. 
Perlman, Isaac Siegel, Lester 
D. Volk, and Meyer London, 
all from New York. 

A number of Jews have been 
appointed to State, Municipal 
and Federal Courts. Louis D. 
Brandeis is an associate justice 
of the United States Supreme 
Court. Two of the thirty-four 
Justices of the United States 
Circuit Court are Jews: Samuel 
Alschuler and Julian W. Mack, 
both of Chicago. Of the one 
hundred and five District Court 
judges, two are Jews: Julius 

. Mayer, New York, and 
Jacob Trieber, of Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Oscar S. Straus, who was secretary of 
the Rapa ener of Commerce and Labor 
under President Roosevelt, is the only Jew 
who has ever held a Cabinet office. Oscar 
S. Straus, Henry Morgenthau, and Abram 
I. Elkus have held successively the post 
of Ambassador to Turkey. Solomon 
Hirsch, of Portland, Oregon, was Minister 
to Turkey in 1890. Mr. Morgenthau who 
was head of the American Mission sent 
to Poland to investigate racial conditions 
there in 1919, was recently appointed 
President Wilson’s representative in Ar- 
menia. Ira Nelson Morris, of Chicago, 
is United States Minister to Sweden. 
Several Jews are (Continued on page 126) 
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Your Favorite Flower? 


The rose leads all other flowers in popularity. Hints about how 
to arrange flowers, and how to keep them; the proper ones to 
wear on certain occasions; and other interesting information 


Mr.T horley is a famous New York florist 
of long standing. Tue Epitor. 


HE rose is the most popular 

flower. Violets are next. Carna- 

tions are third. Ordinarily, we 

choose flowers first because of 

color, second because of shape or 
perfection of form, third because of fra- 
grance. 

But taste is as varied among people as 
shades of color are in the sweet pea. One 
man, a connoisseur in everything from 
spring lamb to tapestries, finds nothing to 
rival the gardenia, which comes only in 
pure white, with a strong, i 
sweet, pervasive odor—an 
intoxication of delight. 

Other people will have 
nothing to do with this ex- 
quisite flower, because they 
think its delicious fragrance 
reminds them of death. 
Then we have the devotees 
who dream of a Paradise 
where there will be flowers 
in profusion, but only that 
masterpiece of God’s handi- 
work, infinite in its variety 
of form and color, but with- 
out odor—the orchid. 

Two sisters whom I know 
are married to brothers. 
One of them will wear 
neither, orchids nor gar- 
denias because she thinks 
them extreme. She wears 
violets, which she thinks 
simple and appropriate. But 
her sister seldom wears any- 
thing but orchids or gar- 
denias, never violets! She 
thinks them too sentimental. 

Some women will not 
wear as many as one hun- 
dred and fifty violets in a 
bouquet. hers wear 
three hundred. A hundred 
would make an attractive 
size, while three times that 
many are too striking. The 
corsage bouquet of one hun- 
dred and fifty is certainly 
in good taste. More than 
that is extreme. 

It is not necessary to try 
to match flowers to the 

own or the street habit. 
Orchide and violets are ap- 
propriate at any season, 
and can be worn with any 
gown, and they are particu- 
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usual hangings. 


costumes. 


By Charles Thorley 


larly lovely with furs. Orchids are of good 
quality all the year round; but violets be- 
gin in September, last until May, and are 
not really good after a few warm days. 

Next to violets and orchids, gardenias 
and camellias are preferred for street wear. 
In the spring, popular taste gives first 
preference to sweet peas combined with 
gardenias or blue larkspur. Gardenias 
and sweet peas are most becoming to 
youthful women. The sweet pea, with its 
fragile loveliness and its delicate fragrance, 
is the débutante’s flower. 

The preference of prominent men who 
call for buttonhole flowers divides about 


For a home wedding, Mr. Thorley substituted ‘‘draperies’’ of 
white roses and smilax at all the doorways, in place of the 


The most fashionable bridal bouquets are 
made of lilies of the valley and orchids. The bridegroom should 
always wear a flower, or a few flowers from the bride’s bouquet. 
The bridesmaids’ bouquets must depend on the color of their 
A widow, marrying for the second time, carries 
white and lavender flowers. The mothers of the bridal couple 
may carry orchids, the fathers wear boutonniéres of white 
roses, and the ushers wear white carnations or gardenias 


evenly between the rosebud and the car- 
nation. Either is appropriate at any 
time. Many men of cultivated taste pre- 
fer the vidas. In Honolulu and San 
Francisco gardenias are very commonly 
worn and, because they are plentiful, are 
as low as five cents in price. Some days 
in New York gardenias sell for fifty cents, 
but rarely. A dollar is generally die price 
for a choice bloom. 

A man seldom wears more than one 
flower. When going to a dinner attended 
by many men and only men, he may wear 
two or three. Only the very foppish man 
would wear the camellia, which looks like 
the gardenia but is larger, 
and comes in white, pink, 
deep pink, rose and some- 
times a jack-rose red. 

When sentiment enters 
into the choice of a flower, 
every other consideration 
becomes a matter of sec- 
ondary importance. Every 
year, on a certain date, a 
certain old customer comes 
in, and after looking around, 
no matter how choice the 
array, says, "Well, how are 
the yellow roses this year?" 
Although he wants roses of 
as deep and beautiful a yel- 
low as possible, he will take 
whatever he can get. 
they are poor, he wants 
them just E ao A Thirty- 
one years ago, when he was 
married, his bride carried 
tea roses, and ever since, 
on their wedding anniver- 
sary, he has sent his wife 
one yellow rose for every 
year of their felicity. I sup- 
pose that if on this date 
he sent his wife some fine 
red roses or a basket of 
mixed orchids, she would 
think he was considering a 
divorce. 

Now and then a man, 
who is buying flowers be- 
cause of some sentiment, 
will take a suggestion as to 
what is the proper thing. 
Maybe a middle-aged man 
I’ve never seen before comes 
in, looks blankly at the 
choicest orchids and roses, 
and then, somewhat em- 
barrassed, asks if we have 
any pansies. 

The word is hardly out of 
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his mouth before he says, “I want some 
forget-me-nots, too; and anemones, mar- 
guerites, lilies of the valley, and—" he 
keeps on as though reading from a nature 
book of spring flowers. 

I know what he wants. There’s a 
widow to whom he thinks he'll write a 
letter in flowers, just as he used to before 
she married. I used to help customers 
write such letters, but nowadays I’m too 
busy. I make the suggestion that he send 
American Beauties, with a bunch of pan- 
sies included, if he really wants them. 
Maybe the widow wouldn’t be in a mood 
to read a letter in flowers after all these 
years. If she is, the pansies will carry the 
idea. If the customer insists, I'll add 
forget-me-nots. But why, I want to 
know, should a man, paying addresses to 
a widow, beat about the bush and deprive 
her of the straightforward fluency of a 
fountain pen or of the speaking tones of 
the human voice? 


Y EARS ago I made the most difficult 
search I have ever made for a flower 
wanted for sentimental reasons. In Rome 
I had met a well-known American sculp- 
tor who had married a Creole girl. At 
their wedding she had carried a bunch 
of cream-colored Cook roses. Years after- 
ward, when she died in New York City, 
he sent for me as a friend and took me to 
the room where she lay. 

“She’s dead!” he said, in such a tone 
that I knew he was bitterly resentful 
against fate. “I don't want any flowers.” 

“Yes, you do,” I said. 

“No!” he exclaimed fiercely—and then 
relented. “Well, one! But only one! A 
Cook rose.” 

“A Cook rose will be hard to get,” 1 
told him; “but if there's one to be had, 
I'll find it.” 

Get it!" he cried. 


“Get it! “T don't 


Above— This striking 
picture shows how 
chrysanthemums are 
£rown for exhibition 
purposes, with from 
1,500 to 3,000 blooms 
on each plant. The 
symmetrical shape 
is gained by support- 
ing the stems on a 
wire frame 


To the right—Chrys- 
anthemums have 
been developed in 
all sizes from the 
“button chrysanthe- 
mum,” scarcely larg- 
er than shoe but- 
tons themselves, to 
such marvelous 
blooms as those 
shown here, which 
are almost as large 
as a football 


To the left—In its 
natural state, an or- 
chid grows on the 
branch of a tree. 
The tree, however, 
is merely the place 
where the orchid 
“hangs its hat,” so 
to speak. The plant 
gets its sustenance 
from the air. Many 
of the ''spray" or- 
chids — the variety 
shown here—come in 
wonderful shades of 
yellow and brown. 
But the commonest 
variety is the cat- 
tleya, with its beau- 
tiful single bloom in 
mauve and lavender 
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care what it costs. I'll lay it on her 
breast." 

The Cornelia Cook rose is not to be had 
to-day and was then almost unknown. 
We began the search by telegraphing to 
New England, to the South, and to the 
West. Nobody had a Cook rose. I 
wired Newport, with the same result. I 
even sent men out to different towns and 
cities; but they found none. The sculptor 
was talking of postponing the funeral two 
days when one of my men, who had gone 
to Madison, New Jersey, almost within a 
stone's throw of New York, reported that 
he had found two Cook roses. As flowers, 
they didn't amount to much, but we 
bought both, and I selected the better one 
of the two for the sculptor. Maybe the 
rose, merely as a rose, was worth twenty- 
five cents. But the cost of telegraphing, 
and of sending men out to search for it, 
had amounted to over two hundred dol- 
lars, making that (Continued on page 72) 
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Martin had seen it himself—seen her go into girlish ecstasies over the 
blossoms as the train pulled out, and it had warmed his heart 
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. Martin Garrity Finally 
Pulls a Bone— 


But with unexpected results 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper and Leo F. Creagan 
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VERYBODY on the O. R. & T. 
knew that, sooner or later, 
Martin Garrity would fumble 
the ball and make a wild throw. 
It was as inevitable as the fact 
that Martin's neck was red and that 
Martin's hands were big, and still horny 
from earlier days when he had swung a 
pick and scattered crushed rock over the 
roadbed which later was to form a cushion 
for the wheels of his own private car. 

But that's taking seniority over the 
other facts of the case, as the rule book 
would say. For it all started long before, 
when the blue banner, first unfurled to 
the snapping breeze that played through 
Glen Echo, waved proudly over Section 
House Number 12, and when Martin's 
wife first realized that she had a husband 
with a four-leafed clover in his shoe. 

The flag had been delivered to him by 
the roadmaster himself, with painful 
oratory and profuse gesture, to say 
nothing of the admonition to “preserve 
it as he would the flag of his country." 
Martin Garrity had swelled with pride 
and uttered various monosyllables in good 
County Clare brogue, which he himself 
did not even hear. It had been a sort of 
a joyous blow to Martin Garrity, a jolt 
which had awakened him to a new view- 
point in life. Most of his forty years of 
` existence had been spent in singing “jint 
ahead" to a crew of section snipes, with- 
out ever a thought of wresting honors 
from a drab world. 

And when, without warning, the flood- 
gates of fortune sprung a leak, inundating 
him with honors, represented by a blue 
flag announcing that his stretch of track 
was the honor section of a whole railroad 
system, it was enough to jolt him con- 
siderably. The next aay even his gang of 
five hundred men—representing every 
signatory to the League of Nations, and 
somewho couldn’t handle a penlong enough 
to sign—knew something had happened. 

Under the new impetus of the “king 
snipe"—for such was Martin Garrity— 
ambition found its way into the hearts 
of a section crew, and without the 
knowledge, even, of the man who made it 
possible. For all that Martin really had 
understood was that he had shaken hands 
with the roadmaster and heard a lot of 
fine words and received a blue flag—and 
that passengers stuck their heads out of 
the windows of the Pullman coaches when 
the Overland stopped for water, just to 
look at it and to read the wording on the 
section house which told of the wonderful 
achievement. 

So it was that one evening, Martin 
was at his usual finish of a perfect day. 


He had parked his hand car in its garage 
for the night. He had cussed out the last 
of the grunting section hands. He had 

ut his hen tracks on the time sheet and 

ad turned with hazy pride to the joyful 
duty of taking in his beloved flag. And 
it was just as he was doing this that the 
Overland rolled in, with the private 
chariot of that awful personage known to 
all railroaders as “The Brains" hooked 
on to the rear end. But Martin Garrity 
did not notice. It was only a train to 
him—and his flag was a world by itself. 
Then he heard a voice. 

It was young, and intense with curiosity 
and vibrant—and a lot of things. It came 
from just above the brass railing of the 
private chariot's observation platform, 
where a seventeen-year-old girl was lean- 
ing out in contemplation of the town of 
Glen Echo. And it was directed to 
someone within the car, with the query: 

*Look, Dad, what kind of a flag is 
that?" 

Martin turned then, grinning shame- 
lessly. Martin's chest went higher than 
ever when his blue eyes saw that the car 
was the “ Pioneer,” the general manager's 
private "bandbox." Martin's lips spread 
wider as he heard a voice from within: 

“Thats the honor flag, honey. It 
means that this man is the Tai in his line 
on the whole system.” 

* Oh!" 


MARTIN noticed as she spoke that she 


was the most wonderful-looking young 


lady in the entire world. (Of course, her ` 


interest in his flag had nothing to do with 
the' viewpoint.) She was beautiful, she 
was, she was! And so young and trustful, 
with romantic eyes—and then she smiled 
at him! 

Something of the cavalier sprang into 
life in the bulging breast beneath the 
bright red undershirt. Suddenly he floun- 
dered, like a dog that has found a bone 
when he didn’t expect it. Then, with a 
bounce, he grabbed up a small bunch 
of dogwood, which he had picked for 
Mrs. Martin, and holding it in the same 
manner that he would juggle a keg of 
spikes, he walked up to the girl on the 
platform and jabbed them toward her. 
She smiled again as she took them, and 
she was still smiling as the Overland 
pulled out toward Kansas City. 

Martin almost forgot his honor flag as 
he started toward his little red house. 
There was a vague picture in his mind of 
the girl as she turned to call the porter and 
order a hundred dollar demijohn, or some- 
thing of the sort, into which to deposit 
a section of the foreman’s floral offering. 


Martin had seen it himself—seen her go 
into girlish ecstasies over the blossoms as 
the train pulled out, and it had warmed 
his heart. 

But Martin, naturally, could not see 
that, when the train had traveled five or 
ten miles down the line, the impression- 
able little thing who had leaned over the 
back platform had placed her arms about 
her father’s rather fat neck, to hold them 
there until he had promised to give such 
a gallant, nice gentleman a better job. 


ND neither, of course, could the road- 

master. Hence his question as he ap- 
proached Martin a few days later and 
gazed at him with a baleful eye. 

“Look me in the face, Martin,” he 
announced, ‘‘you haven’t been carrying 
dead men on the pay roll? Tell me the 
truth.” 

“That I have not, sir,” came the an- 
swer. “Why? Would you wish for me to 
carry a few, sir,—and split the cash with 
you, sir?” 

“Now, Martin, me boy, you don't have 
to get heavy with me. You know I have 
me reasons for asking. I have here a 
telegram from the superintendent hisself 
to send you to Chicago to-morrow. It 
don't say what for." 

When Martin came back from Chicago 
he carried his coat and vest in one hand 
so that his new suspenders would show, 
while in the other he lugged a long, thin 
box, which he planked down in front of 
Mrs. Martin with the air of a man who 
has done the absolute ultimate. Slowly, 
wonderingly, she removed the lid from the 
box and stared down upon twenty dollars' 
worth of long-stemmed roses, the same 
color as Martin's face. Then she looked 
hard at her husband's eyes. 

“Marty,” she said, with the quiet 
firmness of someone who is about to 
put someone else to bed, **you're under 
the influence." 

“That I am not," came in tones as 
firm as her own. ‘‘Nary a drop. And 
never can I drink a drop again." 

“And why not?” 

* Because I'm trainmaster." 

* Because you're crazy! The heat's 
went to your head." : : 

Someway, he convinced her. Then 
together they lovingly folded up the 
honor. flag and sent it to the road- 
master with their compliments. Martin 
wouldn't need it any more. With that, 
the laugh started throughout the system, 
and the promise that the suddenness of 
his rise would be exceeded only by the 
quickness of his fall. Martin Garrit 
might be a wonder as a "king snipe.” 
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But there’s a difference between 
handling a section gang and juggling 
the trains of a division. 

The scoffers, however, overlooked 
the fact that Martin himself knew 
one thing—how much he did not know 
about transportation. And more, that 
there was the yearning within his soul 
to repay somehow that young, smil- 
ing girl for the faith and confidence 
she had placed in him. For Martin 
knew by now that it was not himself 
who had gained that promotion but 
the whim of a girl who could hold 
her arms around a paternal neck 
until she got what she wanted. 

Then before Martin could make 
the wild throw for which everybody 
waited, before he could, in the 
parlance of the road, pull the pin on 
his new job, the superintendent beat 
him to it, made a wild throw himself 
—and there was a vacancy above. 
Then the road laughed again—at the 
biggest joke of the season. For 
Garrity had been appointed a division 
superintendent, with a private car, 
an imported Jap who could cook in 
several languages, and all the au- 
thority in the world. 


ARD why shouldn't the road laugh? 
Wouldn't he make a wild throw 
the very first thing, and find himself 
back in his little red shanty at Glen 
Echo? So the road laughed again— 
and waited for Martin's wild throw. 

In the meanwhile, however, the 
Garritys moved to Montgomery and 
bought a house and lot, and Mrs. 
Garrity learned what it meant to 
own a Paquin model. Not that she 
could explain it to Martin, but that 
made little difference. Martin had 
other things on his mind, such as prac- 
ticing his signature so that the general 
manager in Chicago could read it, 
and studying the railroader's bible. 

He had been doing these and 
sundry other things for some time 
when the directors of the road made 
their annual tour of inspection. And 
when they got to Montgomery, it was 
no more than natural that Lemuel 
C. Barstow, vice president and 

eneral manager—in short, “The 

rains"—should invite Martin, red 
face, freckles and all, to dinner, and 
watch him uncomfortably twiddle 
his thumbs, while he, Lemuel C., 
related the incident which led to the 
discovery of one of the fastest work- 
ing superintendents on the O. R. & T. 

“Mr. Garrity,” he said, when it 
was almost over, and someone had 
passed the red-faced superintendent 
a cigar which smelled like attar of 
roses and smoked like a dollar and a half, 
* there is one thing we like about you—the 
ability to jump at a thing and get it done." 

“Yes, sir," said Martin Garrity. 

“ And, further, I like the fact that you've 
gone ahead and done things for the benefit 
of the road without stopping to write fif- 
teen or twenty letters for the authority to 
do so.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Martin saw no reason for confiding to 
the complimentary Mr. Barstow the fact 
that it was far easier for him to do any old 
thing than it was to write a letter about 
it. Lemuel C. went on: 
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“You’ve got the initiative. That's 
what we like. It was initiative that made 
you keep the best section of track on the 
whole line." 

“Yes, sir," said Martin, ‘tis me that 
will try to do it." 

'Then Martin edged out of the hotel 
and hurried to the dispatcher's office 
down at the station, where, under cover 
of reading the transfers, he cabbaged the 
day operator's dictionary and looked up 
"initiative." Following which, he made 
an inspection of the yards, just to pass the 
time. Then as midnight approached and 
the last of the lights ceased to gleam in 


"For the love of Mike, can't anybody 
“I make seventy miles an hour all the 


the directors’ special train, he hied him- 
self once more to the dispatcher's office to 
make arrangements for the run of the 
next morning. 

“I want it as smooth as my stretch of 
track over by Glen Echo," he ordered, 
and the dispatcher nodded gravely. 

"And I want 'em to go out of here 
saying that never was there a place where 
they was treated with so much consider-r- 
ation and politeness, and everything. If 
they's a hoghead in this yard to-night 
that toots a whistle or clangs a bell around 
them cars, it's the can for him." 

“PII pass the word, Mr. Garrity.” 
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stop crying long enough for me to find out what this is all about?" he snorted. 
way from Montgomery on receipt of a telegram saying that Peggy is dead" 


“See that ye do. And I don't want 
anybody banging around them private 
chariots with telegrams and the like. If 
it’s anything important, I'll take it 
meself. I'll be the judge as to whether to 
wake 'em up." 

“Exactly, Mr. Garrity.” 

" And you've got everything lined up 
for a smooth run and a fast one into 
Kansas City in the morning?" 

“Everything.” 

“Good night then and see that ye do it.” 

“Good night, sir." And then, with that 
grin which everyone on the road held for 
Martin Garrity's back, the night dis- 


patcher watched him leave the office, 
turned to a few routine duties, and finally, 
the wire clear, chatted a moment with 
Chicago, five hundred miles away. Chi- 
cago spluttered an inquiry: 

‘Special still there?" 

i 

‘Yep. x ” 

“Got a little news for Barstow. 

“Anything important?” 

“Nope. Mrs. Barstow telephoned down 
and said that if anything else was going 
that way to put over a wire saying Bessie 
died this afternoon.” 

* Who's Bessie?” 

“The Barstow pup. Had distemper or 


Phin? a eee 
Tis 


the pip or something. Stick it in an enve- 
lope and deliver it to him in the morning." 

But streaming into Chicago came a 
hurried inspiration: 

“Put it in regular message form. Garri- 
ty's left instructions for all telegrams to 
come to him. Think I know what he'll do." 

Back to Montgomery came the cold, 
distressful-appearing message: 


L. C. Bansrow, 
Pvt. Car 919. 
Bessie died this afternoon. 
Louise Haws 


When it was (Continued on page 137) 


The Greatest Moving Picture 
Producer in the World 


Extraordinary career of David W. Griffith, who created “The Birth of a 
Nation,” “Way Down East” (this season’s sensation in the movie game), 
and other marvelous pictures; who has trained dozens of famous actors; 
who invented the “close-up,” the “cut-back,” the “long-shot,” and other 
devices which have revolutionized picture plays. How he worked his 
way to the top, and how he makes his appeal to millions of human beings 


OT much more than ten years 
ago a young man, living in a 
dingy rooming-house in New 
York, tried to borrow a hundred 
and fifty dollars to buy the 
franchise of one short moving picture. 

He succeeded in scraping together fifty 
dollars; but not another cent could he 
raise. Among the people he applied to 
was a cousin who was considerable more 
prosperous than the young man himself. 

avid," said the cousin, “if you're 
hard up, Tl let you have the money for 
yourself, because in that case you at least 
will have the good of it. But I won't give 
it to you for this crazy venture 
of yours. If I should do that, 
neither of us would have it!" 

The young man was David 
Wark Griffith, now the most 
famous moving picture pro- 
ducer in the world. The fran- 
chise he vainly tried to buy, 
for one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, ultimately coined some- 
thing like ten million dollars! 

Grifith is only forty-one 

ears old now; but his life has 
leon crowded with just such 
dramatic incidents as that one. 

He was born in Kentucky 
fifteen years after the close of 
the Civil War, in which his 
father was a Confederate gen- 
eral. They say that “Roaring 
Jake" Griffith never did sur- 
render. When Lee capitulated, 
Griffith and his men omitted 
the surrender, and simply 
went home. 

His son has fought some 
tough battles of his own. He 
may have lost some of them— 
just as he lost the fight for 
that little franchise; but, like 
his father before him, he did 
not surrender. He didn't 
even go home. If he lost one 
fight he got busy and started 
another. And to-day he is 
one of the big winners. 

David Griffith says that he 
owes more to his father and 
to his eldest sister, Mattie, 
than to anyone else in the 
world. They not only taught 
him his ideals of character, 
but they indirectly gave him 
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* Broken Blossoms.” 


By Mary B. Mullett 


his first ambition; an ambition which led 
him, though by a devious route, to the 
career which has brought fame and for- 


une. 

Both the father and the eldest sister 
used to read by the hour to the younger 
children of the family; and David, who 
was next to the youngest of eight, was 
the most eager listener of them all. The 
group always gathered in front of the 
open fireplace, with David—for some rea- 
son known only to himself—sitting on the 
floor under one of the big chairs. 

It was his delight in these readings that 
made him decide, when he was only six 


This picture of David W. Griffith was taken while he was 
directing a scene of ‘‘Way Down East’’ during a fierce 
snowstorm. Griffith is the producer of the most famous 
moving pictures ever shown, including ‘‘The Birth of 
a Nation," ‘‘Hearts of the World,” “Intolerance,” 
He paid $175,000 for the picture 
rights of his latest triumph, ‘‘Way Down East,” 
over a million dollars on the production. 
innovations have revolutionized motion picture methods 


and spent 
His ideas and 


years old, that he was going to be “a great 

writer" some day. That was his first am- 

bition. And twelve years later, when he 

was eighteen, he took the first step toward 

waari it by oing to Louisville and get- 
a job on the “Courier-Journal.” 

ong other things, he had to write 


theatrical notes; and so, for the first time + 


in his life, he saw a stage production. It 
opened a new world to his imagination; 
and when, that very season, he saw Julia 
Marlowe in “Romola,” he promptly re- 
vised his ambition to become a great 
writer and decided, instead, that he would 
be a great dramatist. 

Consulting the manager of 
a local stock company as to 
the best way to begin, he was 
informed that all the great 
dramatists began as actors. 
'Thereupon he applied to an- 
other local manager, who was 
then producing “The District 
School," and although the 
rôle offered him was that of 
the Dunce, with only one line 
to speak, he accepted it with 
thanks. 

During the next eight years 
his name appeared on various 
theatre programs. Some- 
times he was in good compa- 
nies, sometimes in poor ones. 
But his real ambition was not 
to be an actor, anyway. That 
was always only a means to 
the end of becoming a drama- 
tist. 

As that kind of a means, 
acting was all right; but as a 
means of support, it fell so 
lamentably short that he had 
to resort to all kinds of ex- 
pedients to bolster it up. Dur- 
ing his first engagement, with 
the stock company in Louis- 
ville, he eked out his micro- 
scopic salary by getting a job 
as elevator boy in a dry-goods 
store. This left him free eve- 
nings; but he also had to reckon 
with Wednesday and Saturday 

matinées. He tried to get away 
with it by having an elevator 
understudy for those after- 
noons. But his employers 
soon discovered this, and un- 
sympathetically fired him. 


and 
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To show the barn dance in ‘‘Way Down East," a scene occupying only a few moments on the screen, this 


elaborate ‘‘set’’ was built on the grounds of Griffith’s new studio at Mamaroneck, near New York. 
examine all the details that make it true to life. 
one off at the side, not visible here. 


When he was nineteen he went on the 
road with Ada Gray's company, receiving 
the not exorbitant salary of “eight dollars 
a week and cakes"—that is to say, meals. 
Later, he was with Walker Whiteside and 
with Nance O'Neill, and McKee Rankin. 

Sometimes he received as much as 
eighteen dollars a week! 

But these engagements were in the 
winter; and out of eighteen dollars a week 
—or less!—he couldn't save enough to 
keep a healthy young appetite supplied 
with “cakes” in the summer. When he 
left home, and especially when he defied 
family tradition by going on the stage, he 
had detcrarnied that he would not appeal 
to his family for help. Yet he couldn’t 
fast for months at a stretch. 

Instead of surrendering and going home, 
he put his pride in his pocket and became 
a book agent. He says now that the job 
of canvassing leaves a good many things 
to be desired, but that as a means of cul- 
tivating patience and pluck and grit it has 
most other jobs beaten a mile. His route 
wasa horse-and-buggy one, through a coun- 
try of poor roads and of such wretched 
accommodations that he sometimes slept 
in the barn with his horse, rather than in 
the dirty and miserable taverns which 
were the only alternative. 

One of his experiences during this period 
was not due to necessity so much as to his 


insatiable desire to see all phases of life. 
Just why he picked out this particular one 
he does not remember now. Probably he 
was hunting for contrast. At any rate, he 
went to Tonawanda, in western New 
York, and applied for a job as puddler in 
an iron foundry. 

Newspaper reporting, acting, and book 
canvassing had not given young Griffith 
the marks of hard manual labor. So it 
was with a rather sardonic expression that 
the superintendent told him they did not 
need puddlers just then, but he could 
have a job on the dock, shoveling ore out 
of a ship's hold. 

“All right!" said Griffith—and went to 
work. 


"THE men were paid, not by the hour or 
day, but so much per ton of ore shov- 
eled. The pay was good, too—if a man 
could keep going long enough to earn it. 

“We used to work down in that grimy, 
hot hold until we dropped from exhaus- 
tion," says Griffith. "When a man 
reached that point, he was chucked into 
one of the ore buckets and hoisted onto 
the deck, where he generally, though not 
always, came to. 

“At first, I took an occasional trip in 
the bucket niyself; but it wasn’t long be- 
fore I got so that I could shovel ore for 
twenty hours at a stretch. Like every 


Just 


Four cameras are at work; three on the platform and 
Griffith is directing, seated on a camp stool in front of the cameras 


other test of strength, whether it be physi- 
cal or moral, the man who is able to stand 
the gaff is stronger because of it. I feel 
the benefit of that experience to this day. 
It gave me not only a degree of physical 
endurance that has bok invaluable to me, 
but it gave me another kind of fortitude; 
the kind that helps you to grit your teeth 
and go through with a thing, no matter 
what it is, once you have undertaken it. 

“That alone would have made the ex- 
perience worth while, but it wasn’t all I 
got out of it. I touched life at new points; 
learned to look through other men’s eyes, 
and I ‘got understanding’ in a way I never 
could have gained it from books. That 
experience has served me well in many of 
the things I am doing now. No experience 
in life is ever wasted if we take and use it." 

In time, this young experimenter with 
life found himself in New York and, at 
last, with a pen in his hand. He was be- 
ginning to write. 

“So far as my own sensations are con- 
cerned,” he told me with a boyish laugh, 
“the most wonderful thing that ever has 
happened to me was when I had a poem, 
a short story, and a play accepted in one 
week! It was the first time anything of 
mine had been accepted; and to have it 
all happen at once was as if the heavens 
had opened and all the glory of the world 
was mine." 
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The play, “A Fool and a Girl,” was 
produced by James K. Hackett; and, like 
most plays, it was revised and rewritten 
until its doting author could scarcely rec- 
ognize his own child. 

“Of course,” he said, when he told me 
about it, “Td like to think that the tinker- 
ing with it was what made it fail. But 
honesty compels me to admit that it prob- 
ably would have been a worse failure if 
they had let it alone. I took it pretty 
hard at the time. I actually lost twenty 

unds while the play was : 
Doing rehearsed. But I 
learned a lot out of that 
experience, too." 

l'hat is one big secret of 
David Griffith's remarkable 
achievements: His mind 
seems to be always alert 
for something that he: can 
tum to account. I hap- 
pened to ask a question 


along a certain line. He 
apparently was thinking 
aloud; following the sub- 
ject on and on until he 
came to definite conclu- 
sions. Then he looked up 
with a gleam of satisfaction 
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“Oh, well! Let him try it!" they said. 
And Griffith started to make his first pic- 
ture. 

Like other pictures at that time—this 
was in I908—1t was only a one-reel affair, 
called “The Adventures of Dolly.” But, 
beginning with this very first picture, he 
tried to use the ideas he had been evolving 
in his own mind—with results which 
would have made him surrender that time, 
if there had been any surrender in him. 

When the picture was finished, the 


Is Griffith Right 
in This Size-up of You? 


1 à i "[ URN to page 32 and read the story of 
which started him talking David Griffith, moving picture genius. 

Here is Griffith's statement of what he 
thinks interests you most when you go to the 
movies: 

“T think the greatest thing in the world is 
unselfish love. The love between a boy and 


He was the first director to use the 
“close-up,” in which the face of an actor 
occupies the whole screen. At that time, 
no one thought of taking a picture that 
did not show the entire figure. But this 
did not give the facial expression clearly 
or vividly, so Griffith determined to rem- 
edy the fault. 

“I want to see your faces, not your 
feet!" he said; and had the camera brought 
up close to the actors. 

Everybody balked. The actors said it 
was sily to stand there 
making faces into the cam- 
era. The photographer de- 
clared that they would 
look as if they’d been to 
the hospital and had their 
legs cut off. But Griffith 
persisted, and the attempt 
was made. When the pic- 
ture was shown in the pro- 
jection-room, not only had 
the legs been cut off, but 
the heads also! Everybody 
jeered and said, “I told you 
so" But Griffith kept on 
trying until he got the re- 
sult he wanted. Then he 
had to fight the exhibitors. 
But he finally won; and 


in his eyes. 

“T never had thought of 
that before!” he said. “PI 
use that idea some time!" 

It was after the failure 
of his play that he hap- 
pod to be in Chicago, 

appened to meet a friend, 
and the friend happened 
to suggest going to see a 
moving picture. Griffith 
never had been to a picture 
show, and found this one 
dull and tedious. But what 
did impress him was the fact 
that the audience seemed 
intensely interested. This 
set him to thinking; and 
that night his eager mind 
was already at work imag- 
ining better ways of doing 
the thing he had seen so 
crudely attempted. 


OING back to NewYork 

he wrote a scenario and 
sent it to the Edison studio. 
He heard nothing from it; 
but that made no difference. 
He sat down and wrote 
another; and this one he 
sold to the Biograph Com- 
pany for the munificent sum 
of fifteen dollars. Thus, with 


a girl is beautiful, and I like to show it. But 
love, in its greatest sense, is much more than 
just that. It is loyalty and sacrifice, forgive- 
ness and service. The one word which covers 
it all is unselfishness. An unselfish love, that 
trusts and strives, and, if necessary, forgives, 
but never fails—that is the great fundamen- 
tal appeal. I believe that every human being, 
rich or poor, educated or ignorant, city-bred 
or country-bred, good or bad, responds to that 
appeal. 

“Take the scene in ‘Way Down East,’ 
where the hero leaps from one cake of ice to 
another, running, stumbling, slipping into the 
water, trying to rescue the unconscious girl, 
who is in instant danger of being crushed in 
the rush of the ice floe. It is a thrilling ex- 
hibition of courage and daring. But the big 
thing is the motive. He is not doing it for 
any commonplace end. He is not even trying 
to save his own life. He is risking his life to 
save the girl he loves. And it is because an 
unselfish love drives him to supreme courage 
that the scene lifts the spectators out of them- 
selves." 


to-day the "close-up" is 
used in practically every 
picture play that is shown. 


T WAS the same with the 

"switch-back," or “cut- 
back," which he introduced 
in order to maintain the 
suspense and to carry all 
the characters in a plot 
along together. When he 
introduced “mist photog- 
raphy," which provides 
some of the most beautiful 
effects on the screen, there 
was another chorus of dis- 
may. 

“The picture is all out 
of focus!" everybody pro- 
tested. But to-day all these 
"everybodies" are using 
mist photography them- 
selves. 

It was the same struggle 
when he proposed the now 
common device of the “long- 
shot.” 

"When we were making 
‘The Birth of a Nation'," 
Griffith told me, “I wanted 
to show mass action. In 
other pictures, ‘armies’ had 
merely been suggested b 
perhaps forty or fifty sol- 


a fifteen-dollar scenario, written in a hall 
bedroom, the greatest figure in the moving 
picture world made his entrance into the 
industry he was destined to transform. 
His interest by this time was so keen 
that he determined to become a moving 
picture director himself; and again a series 
of "happenings" opened the way for him. 
He applied at the Biograph studio; and 
while they didn't give him much encour- 
agement, he managed to hang around 
sometimes and watch the making of the 
pictures. Then, one day, a director hap- 
ened to be sick, the actors happened to 
be there ready for work, and Griffith hap- 
pened to be "hanging around," with his 
plea for a chance. 


studio sat in judgment on it and unani- 
mously declared it was no good. It was 
different—yes! But they didn't like it. 
However, it had been made, and they 
didn't want to throw it away, so it was 
released for exhibition. And thereupon, 
the only jury that really counts, the pub- 
lic, proceeded to approve it. 

Mr. Griffith to-day is praised by no one 
more generously than by other producers. 
But those first years were a constant 
struggle against criticism and ridicule. 
The methods and devices which he intro- 
duced have transformed the whole busi- 
ness of moving picture photography. Yet 
every one of them cost him a struggle be- 
fore he could get it accepted. 


diers; because that was as many as could 
be shown within the ordinary scene. One 
day I said I wanted the photographer to 
take his camera to the top of a hill and 
photograph a large body of troops in the 
valley below. 

“Why, you can't do that! they pro- 
tested. "The men down in the valley will 
look like jack rabbits!" 

“I knew they would look like jack rab- 
bits. But I knew, too, that the imagina- 
tion of the spectators would supply the 
details." 

So he had his way, and the “long-shot’’ 
was introduced with marvelous effect. 

His genius was as great when it came to 
dealing with the (Continued on page 144) 
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Above—In a thrilling scene of “Way Down East" Lillian Gish 
had to lie on a cake of ice in a river, while the hero, Richard 
Barthelmess, jumped from one cake to another, as they floated 
down the stream, until he reached her. Then, carrying her in 
his arms, he regained the shore in the same perilous fashion. 


To the Left—Lillian Gish has been the star in all the biggest 
Griffith productions. She is only twenty-four years old. now, 
and has been with Mr. Griffith since she was twelve. 


To the Right— 
Griffith, wrapped 
in several layers 
of coats, is di- 
recting an out- 
door scene in 
freezing weather. 
The camera man, 
"Billy" Bitzer, 
is the most fa- 
mous of moving- 
picture photog- 
raphers. 


To the Left—A marvelous picture 
of the village gossips, in “Way 
Down East,” as they watch, through 
a window, the girl whose character 
they try to blacken. Scenes like 
this are often rehearsed dozens of 
times, in order to get the expression 


Griffith wants. 
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Ancil F. Haines 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago, when he was fifteen, he 
was guiding a plow on an Ohio farm. To-day, as vice 
»resident and general manager of the Pacific Steamship 
Company. at Seattle, he directs the operation of the 
largest fleet on the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Haines is a product of hard work. He does not 
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believe in luck. He says: “Life is pretty much like a 
season’s schedule of baseball. One game may be won 
and lost when a batter gets a lucky ‘Texas leaguer’ 
with the bases full in the ninth inning. But when the 
season’s schedule is finished, the ‘breaks’ about average 
up, and the best team wins the pennant.” 


i 


“I Worked Like Blue Blazes 
When I Was a Kid— 


And I’ve never found time to break off the habit” 


This is Ancil F. Haines’s explanation of how he can 
stand the strain in the big job he fills 


N A LATE August afternoon, 
thirty-five years ago, an over- 
grown country boy of fifteen, 
trudging behind a plow with 

"n the reins across his shoulders, 
decided that he was going to become a 
railroad president. i . 
The eleven-twenty-eight local had just 

_ puffed past the farm and had slowed to 

a grinding stop at tbe little station of 

, North Lewisburg, Ohio. 

Drawing his horses.up by 
the rail fence at the east 
turn, the boy watched the 
streamers of gray-black 
smoke lift and drift in the 
uppes air. "- 

"his decision was a second 
step in a long flight of stairs | 

which the boy was soon to . 
_ start, climbing in real ear- 
nest. Five years earlier, 
when his sunburnt legs grew , 
suddenly white at the short- ., 
pant-line, he had definitely 
decided to becorhe a general 
passenger agent. Such ma-' 
Jestic personages as presi- 
dents were then out of his 
ken, but the general passen- 
Ber agent sometimes went 
through North Lewisburg in 
a sleek private car. First, 
of course, the boy was going 
to be a "brakie"—one of 
those care-free persons who 
skipped along the top of a 
string of box cars, and whis- 
tled “Nellie Gray" when 
the engine stopped to drink. 

' Later in life, after years of railroad work, 
the boy was destined to make another 
shaping decision. This time he hitched 
to his star not a locomotive but a steam- 
ship—and this dream of his maturer life 
was to come true. 

To-day the one-time farmer boy directs 
the operation of the largest fleet on the 
Pacific Ocean—with every ship sailing 
under the American flag. "ion hisoffice, 
aloft in the tallest building west of the 
Rockies, he controls the movements of a 
large fleet of vessels, which in the last 
year carried one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand passengers and handled more than a 
million and a half tons of cargo, dead 
weight. He is Ancil F. Haines, vice 
president and general manager of the 

acific Steamship Company, otherwise 
known as “The Admiral Line.” 

Haines is only fifty years old to-day; 
but for nearly forty years he has been 


- is incidental. 


By Thane Wilson 


shifting for himself. When he was three, 
his father died, leaving a widow with 
three children in the little country home 
in Ohio. A great-uncle, Chase Osborne, 
who owned a farm, a broom factory, and 
a coal yard; in North Lewisburg, fifteen 
miles further up-state, took Ancil to his 
home to live. 

Osborne was a strict Quaker, who be- 
lieved in the majesty of God and the 


Luck Never Built a Railroad 
or Wrote a Great Play 


rs O ME, success does not mean 
i wealth," says Mr. Haines. "Wealth 
` often goes hand in hand with it—but that 
Success is accomplishment 


—constructive production, productive con- 
struction, put it which way you will. It 
comes from creating something, whether 
an ocean liner, or a book, or a business, 


or an improved kind of mouse trap. 
adds to the general happiness or comfort 
or understanding. In this kind of accom- 
plishment, chance is a small factor.” 


compulsion of labor. From the time he 
was five, and able to drive out the horse 
on the hay fork, the boy's life was a 
composite schedule of daily work and 
daily prayer. 

In his hours out of school, when he was 
not working on the farm, the boy was 
accustomed to deliver coal and wood 
through the village for his uncle. By the 
time he was ten, he had the growth of a 
youth of fifteen, and many a Saturday 
from daylight to dark he shoveled coal 
out of cars on the siding into his uncle's 
bins. He was not satisfied until he was 
able to shovel twenty tons a day—as much 
as any man. 

Life on the Osborne farm presently be- 
came tasteless to the boy, who was 
jealously incubating a dream of going 

est. The Erie tracks ran right past 
his uncle's. farm, and his imagination 
found some semblance of daily release in 


watching the fast train until it had disap- 
peared in the distance. 

One noon, when he was eleven, he camc 
home from school, gathered up a few 
trifles from his personal belongings, and 
slipped quietly out of the house. On his 
way to the railroad station he extracted 
a lonesome nickel from the pocket com- 
panionship of a jackknife, a can-opener, 
three marbles and a fish hook, and with 

it he bought five sticks of 
"barber-pole" candy. 

When he reached the sta- 
tion a "mixed" train was 
about to pull out: To a 
brakeman whom he knew 
young Haines presented a 
stick of candy. 

“I want to go to Peoria,” 
„he said. “ iy aunt lives 
there." ] i 

“Ail right, sonny. I 
guess we çan arrange it,” 
said the brakeman, accept- 
ing the “bribe,” 

‘hen the train was once 
in motion .the " brakie" 
called back the conductor. 
The boy passed out a second 
stick of candy and repeaged 
his wish. The conductor 
grinned and led him into a 
passenger coach. Inside of 
an hour he was put off at 
Peoria, a little country town 
twenty miles or so up the 
line in an adjoining county. 

His aunt was the wife of 
a Lutheran circuit rider, 
who owned a farm four or 
five miles away in the village of Raymond. 
By her he was greeted warmly enough; but 
the fact that he had come to "pay a 
visit” without bringing a nightie aroused 
his aunt’s suspicions. She wrote back and 
learned that he had run away. 

“Let him keep on running, then,” she 
said. “Heaven knows that we have 
plenty of it to do on the farm.” 

For a couple of years Haines attended 
school and dida man’s work about the 

lace. Then he returned to North Lewis- 
buts and hired out as a farm hand at 
six dollars a month. He stuck to this job 
until he was nearly seventeen. 

One day his uncle Chase, who had quite 
forgiven his French leave, made the youth 
a present of a copy of the New Testament 
written in shorthand—put out by an en- 
terprising correspondence school. Haines 
made up his mind that if he could learn 
shorthand and get (Continued on page 152) 
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It 


Bargain Day for Babies 


A story 


' By Florence Ryerson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


` LORENCE RYERSON, the author of this 
story, writes to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNEÍrom Los Angeles: “I thought it might 
amuse you to know that the orphan idea used 
in this story was tried out here so successfully 
that they cleared out a home of seventy chil- 
dren in twenty-four hours, placing them all for 
adoption.” 


HEY’RE a bunch of musty- 

minded old fossils!” declared 

Babs with conviction. 

From across the hearth rug, 

“His Nibs,? the governor, re- 
garded her with a twinkle. She was sit- 
ting cross-legged on a scarlet cushion, 


where the flickering half light of the blaze ' 


touched into red-gold her mop of curly 
hair. i 

“You are an impudent little chit!” he 
informed her gravely. "Allow me to 
point out that the Governing Board is 
composed of a state senator, a congress- 
man, and two eminent 
barristers, not to speak ` 
of My Excellency.” 

“Oh, you”? said Babs. 
“You know I’m not talk- 
ing about you! It isn't 
your fault that they're 
feeble-minded." 

From the depths of his 
chair, James; Senior, re- 
garded her. 

“You look like a fire- 
cracker with a lighted 
fuse," he told her. “Just 
when are you planning to 
explode?” 

“You needn’t grin like 
that,” she told him. “If 
you'd been there you'd 
have felt just the way I 
did. If I know anything 
about you we'd probably 
have the whole asylum 
on our hands for adop- 
tion." Suddenly her 
tone changed and she 
leaned toward him, hands 
out: 

“Jimsy, you haven't 
any idea what it's like! 
Almost a hundred chil- 
dren, /ittle ones no larger 
than Jim-Jams and the 
Spankling, tiny, wee ba- 
bies and older girls, all 
dressed alike—alike, mind 
you—the fair ones and 
the dark ones and the 
girls with red hair" She 
patted her own curly 
thatch reflectively. “I 
think I’d commit murder 
if anyone tried to put me 
in pink-checked gingham. 
It’s enough to simply 
squash their souls!” 
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She turned and regarded his discovery. 


James, Senior, nodded soberly. 

“I know,” he said; “but there isn't any 
real solution. The Widow’s Pension 
takes care of the half-orphans and adop- 
tion takes some; but the babies that no- 
body wants.... 

“The problem's bigger than we are. 
You might get 'em into better clothes, of 
course; but it wouldn't settle things. 
They’d still be little homeless bits of hu- 
manity. They're remnants, Babs, rem- 
nants on the bargain counter of life." 

“Bargain counter!" she said. “ Rem- 
nants . . . bargains . . . Why, of course 
that’s it! Don't you see?” 

‘The governor leaned forward. 

“See what, my dear?” 

“The way to settle the orphan busi- 

p? ? ~ 
ness!" she said. Suddenly she sprang to 
her. feet and executed an impromptu 


dance about the room. 


I've got it!" she stopped 


“T’ve got it! 
* We're going to have a 


to face them. 


and dull, her hair straight, and of a mousy brown color. 
remains of a hand-embroidered frock she was clutching a mud pie 


It was a girl of perhaps two 
years, pasty-faced, unhealthily fat, and pouting. Her eyes were small 


bargain day for those forlorn orphans!” 

Nibs smiled back. 

"And you think the—er—bunch of 
musty-minded old fossils, of which, young 
lady, I am a member, will stand for that ?”’ 

“Pooh!” said Babs with immense con- 
viction. "Just wait until I persuade 
v gt 'em separately that it is his own 
idea. 

“Suppose you begin by persuading me," 
twinkled the governor. 

Babs sank back upon her cushion, 
tucking her slender feet under her and 
resting her elbows upon her knees to re- 
gard them both with sparkling eyes. 

“It’s this way," she said: "There's 
not much you can count on about women; 
but there's one thing that'll always get 
'em out—and that’s a bargain sale. Es- 
pecially, if they think everyone wants 
the same bargain they do. There areloads 
of people who'd like to adopt a baby; but 
they never quite get around to it: All 

they need is a little shov- 
ing." She leaned forward 
suddenly, cheeks’ aflame: 
. "Can't you just see it? 
Ads in all the papers— 
they'll be g/ad to give us 
the space, ‘SpeciAL BAR- 

GAIN Dav on Onrnaws" 

Pictures of the children, 

descriptions of 'em, warn- 
ings to come early and 
avoid the rush, big garden 
party with the children 
all outdoors dressed up 
—really dressed up, with 
their hair curled and their 
cheeks all pink (I know 
the club will help with 
that), and the women 
coming, all afraid their 

. particular orphan will be 
snapped up by somebody 
else. Why ...it... it'd 
just naturally have to be 
a success" 

'The two were regarding 
her, hypnotized. Slowly 
James, Senior, turned 
doubtful eyes to His Nibs. 

“Tt sounds crazy,” he 
said. “It is crazy—but, 
by Jove! I think it would 
work!” 


I? WAS Thursday, 
Anna's night out, and 
Babs, setting the table in 
the breakfast-room, re- 
garded James, Senior, 
across the expanseof cloth. 

“Do I eat?" he inquired 
meekly; “or have you 
sent the menu to the 
orphans?” 

“There’s cold meat,” 
she told him, “and sardines 


Over the 
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and mushrand pickles and jam. You can 
take your choice.” 

“How about hot biscuits and honey?” 
he inquired. “I seem to remember that 
in the dear, dead days before you took on 
an orphan asylum, Thursday nights were 
dedicated to hot biscuit.” 

“Not to-night,” she said. “I’ve got 
two dresses to finish before Saturday.’ 

James, Senior, gazed aloft innocently. 

“The Spankling’s extremities are wrig- 
gling through her stockings. Jim-Jams 
has a hole in his only trousers leg, and my 
shirts—no words will describe my shirts.” 

Babs shrugged heartlessly. 

“T don't care. I honestly can’t seem to 
care, Jimsy. I feel as though we could 
all go absolutely naked so long as those 
orphans are dressed.” 

. James, Senior, grinned his wide, in- 
fectious grin. 

“I can see it!" he said: “Garden 
party, orphanage, doors open, long file 
of decorous, curled, hand-embroidered 
orphans emerge. Greeted by Martin 
family, clad à la Garden of Eden. Horri- 
fied Governing Board ordering Martin 
family from premises." 

Babs chuckled. 

“Tt won't be as bad as that, Jimsy, 
honestly it won't. PIl sew buttons on 
one of your shirts before Saturday." 

"My shirts!" said James, Senior. 
“Why my shirts? I won't be there!" 


“You will?’ said Babs calmly. “You 
and Nibs are to be in charge of the 
Baby Booth.” 

“The what?" inquired a sepulchral 
voice. Babs turned. The governor was 
regarding her from the doorway. “Why 
the baby booth?” he asked. 

“Because,” explained Babs, “the Bab 
Booth is the most important of all. 
You're dripping oil on the table, Jimsy!” 

* But iy have we got it?" inquired 
James, Senior. f 

“I should think you could see," she 
said patiently, "that if the women think 
the babies are being well taken care of, 
they won’t feel half as much like adopting 
'ém. But if they see the poor, helpless 


atoms with nobody but a couple of clumsy ` 


men—why, they'll just naturally have to 
rescue them!” 

There was a long, horrified silence, then 
His Excellency, the Governor, spoke: 

“Babs,” he said, "don't keep it from 
me; let me know the worst. Am I ex- 
pected to wear an apron and a cap?" 

Babs smiled at him over the top of the 
strawberry shortcake. 

** Nibs," she said, ^ you're simply sweet! 
That means that you'll do it!” 

“I didn't know I was being asked,” 
he informed her. ‘‘It sounded as though 
I was being ordered.” 

“I know I've got rather dictatorial over 
the whole thing," she apologized; | “but 
oh, Nibs, it's taken hold of me so! Weve 
been going over there to measure the 
children and fit their dresses, and if you 
could see them—the way they act, and 
how much they want to be loved." 

“T know," said His Nibs. ‘‘And the 


women of the club—they've all been 


bricks, the way they've taken hold. I . 


think the recording angel has put down a 
large gold star after every one of their 
names." 

* All except Mrs. Allardyne,” said James, 
Senior. "T think her star is black.” 
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“Sure,” said the man cheerfully; *they told me they were. That's 
all the poor littlest kid could say, just ‘Orphums, orphums.' Had 
an awful time, I can tell you—three women scrapping over her” 


“Tt isn't a star at all," objected Babs. 
“It’s a blot, a large black blot where his 
pen jiggled.” 

* Allardyne,” said His Nibs. “That’s 
the large woman, isn't it, the one with 
black hair?" 

“It’s black this year,” said Babs; “ever 
since she got back from New York." . 

' * What's she up to?" inquired His Nibs, 
interested. “‘She seems to have run afoul 
of your plans in some fashion." 

"She has," said Babs grimly. “Shes 
been acting horribly, Nibs, simply hor- 
ribly. Says she has no interest in our 
plan, that orphans are nasty, grubby, ill- 
mannered little brats, and that nobody 
knows how they'll turn out." 

"Let her talk," said James, Senior, 
calmly. ‘What does it matter?" - 

“It doesn't, really;" said Babs; “only, 
she has lots of money, you know, and is 
sort of going in for society, so lots of silly 
women trail after her. You never know 


—she might influence someone out of 


adopting a child. She pretends to know 
all about them, because her place i$ next 
door to the Home.”’ : Lv 


Nibs whistled. 


"XH !" he said suddenly, “I think F see. 
- Allardyne is in real estate, isn't he? 


. He bought the Sylvester place for a song 


because it was next to the Orphanage. 

Had an idea he could get the Home moved 

by pulling certain political strings.” 
“And it. wasn't!" said James, Senior. 


"No. He tried several things. But 
it wasn't. And now Mrs. Allardyne hates 
orphans.” 

“She’s got an orphan of her own,” said 
Babs. “At least it might as well be for 
all the attention she pays it. She’s 
always rushing off to New York or up to 
Del Monte and leaving her child at home. 
She says she’s afraid the orphans will 
sore its morals. I don't believe it has 
any, brought up by servants that way. 
She was holding forth about it the other 
Dii and I couldn't resist remarking that 
I'd be delighted if I could bring Jim-Jams 
and the Spankling to a point where they 
were as well behaved as the orphans." 

“What did she say to that?” inquired 
His Nibs with interest. 

“ Just raised her lorgnette, regarded me 
from head to foot and said, ‘Doubtless’.”’ 

ames, Senior's, laugh rang out. 

‘I should say score one for the Allar- 
dyne." 

Reluctantly Babs smiled back. 

* She won that skirmish," she admitted. 
“But wait—just wait. I’ve a feeling 
that something salutary is about to hap- 
pen to that woman.” 

It was Saturday morning, and Babs, 
stepping into the great gray car, engaged 
in a spirited argument with the governor. 

“But I can't bring them!" she said. 

“Oh, go on!” he wheedled. *'They'll 
have such a glorious time.” 

Babs regarded her two offsprings: 
James, Junior, wriggled his four-year-old 
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body ingratiatingly, while the Spankling, 
eyes a-sparkle, curls tossing, held on with 
a deadly singleness of purpose to the 
greasy rear axle of the machine. 

“They look perfectly awful," said Babs. 
“They’re clean enough; but I've been 
sewing for the orphans all week and 
haven't mended a thing. Jim-Jams has 
a hole in his trousers, and the Spankling 
has been barefooted since yesterday. 
And did you ever—” she appealed to the 
governor—‘‘did you ever in your life see 
anything worse than that yellow sweater?” 

The governor gave them his undivided 
attention. 

“Perhaps. you're right," he admitted. 
“They do look a tile forlorn. But I 
hate to see them left behind. Suppose" 
— his eye lighted with sudden thought— 
“suppose we let Jenkins bring them when 
he comes for us this afternoon. That'll 
give them a ride, anyway." 

Babs nodded and waved to the pair. 

“ Behave,” she ordered, “as well as you 
can. Mind Anna, and Jenkins will come 
for you later." 

Jim-Jams wriggled delightedly. 

“Want to see the orphans!” he said. 

“Orphums,” repented? the Spankling. 
"Orphums, orphums!” As the car 
pulled smoothly from the curb her shrill 
voice rose to them, 'Orphums!" 

"[t's a new word," explained Babs; 
"she's been chanting it all week." 

"Where is James, Senior?" inquired 
His Nibs. 

"He went ahead to help straighten 
things out. You see, we aren't going to 
be a bit formal, because I want it to be a 
real bargain sale. "We're going to let the 
women take the orphans home with 'em, 
so they won't lose interest. Everyone 
who wants a baby has got to be inter- 
viewed by the Governing Board, and 
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then, if they pass, they can just go out, 
take their pick, register, and take the 
baby home. Afterward, we'll investigate 
more fully. That’s going to be my job 
—registering names and addresses." 

“I see," said Nibs. “And Mrs. Allar- 
dyne—what’s her share of the party?” 


ABS sniffed. ‘Oh—she has seen fit to 

get out. She couldn’t very well not 
do anything when she is in the club, so 
she begged the question by going up to 
that big affair at Del Monte. But we’re 
going to use her porch for the babies.” 

“Not really!” said His Nibs; and Babs 

giggled suddenly. 

“Cross my heart and hope to die! 
ames, Senior, wheedled it out of her. 
f I do say so as shouldn’t, when Jimsy 

smiles he could ingratiate the Sphinx; 
and he’s been vamping the Allardyne 
woman for two days. She thinks he’s 
misunderstood at home, and sympathizes 
with him terribly. I’m ashamed of Jimsy, 
but, anyway, she let him have her garden, 
and he claims she’s not as black as she is 
dyed—people never are to Jimsy, you 
know." She broke off suddenly. ‘‘We’re 
there," she cried, “and oh, Nibs, see the 
crowd!" 

'The governor leaned out of the car and 

regarded the line-up of machines. 

“Great Scott!" he said. “It i; a mob." 

Babs was starry-eyed. 

“I hoped,” she said, “I did hope they'd 

come, but I never guessed, I never dared 


dream—" Her voice was lost as she 
sprang to the sidewalk. “Hurry!” she 
said. “Hurry! And oh, Nibs, we must 


get homes for all of them—every one!” 
It was four hours later when she came 
face to face with her husband. James, 
Senior, was ruffled out of his usual cheer- 
ful composure, his collar was awry, his 


hair stood up from his brow. He was 
perspiring freely. 

M Babs.” he said fiercely, “ Babs, if you 
don’t come and take those babies.off our 
hands, Nibs and I will butcher you.” 

Babs smiled serenely. 

“Go back and hold 'em upside down 
some more. Then they'll just naturally 
have to adopt 'em." A 

“ Adopt em!” wailed James, Senior. “I 
wish they'd stop adopting ’em! As near 
as I can make out, we've got three mothers 
to every child. Honestly, Babs, the babies 
are Podensueh to ae but the women 
—why they're simply crazy. Nibs is 
over there now doing the Solomon act 
with that fair-haired girl baby. He's got 
two women holding onto her hands and 
glaring murder at each other, and he 
wants you to come.” 

"Can't," said Babs serenely. “Got to 
stay here by the gate. But you go back 
and tell Nibs to palm off that homely 
black-haired boy on one of ’em. You 
know the one I mean. Tell ’em babies 
always grow up differently—the pretty 
ones get ugly and the ugly ones get pretty. 
Tell 'em— Oh, tell 'em anything; but go 
on. 

She shoved him off, still protesting; but 
as he reached the hedge she called: 

* Don't wait for me when you're done," 
she said. “Go home with Nibs, and I'll 
come later." She turned to face a large, 
cheerful person in white flannels. 

* Dutton's my name," he explained. 
“Twenty-four Winsor Place, and put me 
down for two.” 

Babs beamed. 

““Oh—you got the twins!” 

He grinned proudly, displaying even 
white teeth. 

“Yep, came for one, and going away 
with two; and say, you ough! to see my 
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wife. She's been wanting to adopt a 
baby for years; but somehow, you know 
how it is—”’ 

“I know,” she said; “you just didn't 
get around to it.” i 

“That’s it. But those pictures in the 
papers with the little write-ups, they—they 
got us somehow. We were the first ones 
here this morning and got the pick of the 
lot. She—my wife—is down-town with 
'em now, picking out furniture for the 
nursery. Get that—nursery. — Doesn't 
it sound great?" He beamed on her 
broadly. “Of course, there's red tape 
to be gone through, got to look us up and 
all that; but I reckon they won't find 
anything wrong. We've got 'em for 
keeps." He held out a large, firm hand. 
*Good-by," he said, "and, thanks—it’s 
been some day!” 


B25: returning his grip, endl fash- 
ion, nodded gayly as he passed through 
the gate. But an instant later he re- 
turned. 

“Look here," he said; “I found this 
in the street.” 

She turned and regarded his discovery. 
It was a girl of perhaps two years, pasty- 
faced, unhealthily fat, and pouting. Her 
eyes were small and dull, her hair straight, 
and of a mousy brown color. Over the 
mangled remains of a hand-embroidered 
frock she was clutching a mud pie. 

“Now,” said Babs wonderingly, “how 
on earth did she get out?” 

“I don’t know," he said; “but there 
she was, playing in the gutter. And, say, 
I don’t eink the family that gets her is 
in any luck.” He held forth his hand and 
displayed a row of red marks. ‘‘ Bit me, 
she did, when I tried to bring her in.” 

Babs regarded the child with her brow 
wrinkled. “She isn't much to look at,” 
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she admitted doubtfully, “but perhaps 
somebody will take her. I'll give her a 
wash—it might help the general effect. 
I wonder—would it be too much to ask 
you to stay here while I go in?" 

“What do I do?” he inquired helplessly. 

“Just hold the fort," she said. “I’m 
supposed to be in charge of registration; 
but most of the children are gone now, so 
there won't be any real work. Don't 
let anyone go without giving their names." 

“All right," he agreed; and Babs made 
for the house, one hand firmly clutching 
the infant, who was emitting a series of 
shrill shrieks. 

Fifteen minutes later she returned. 
Her charge? was washed and somewhat 
subdued. But Babs's cheeks were flushed, 
her hair tousled, and there was a certain 
grimness about her mouth. 


I never saw a worse child," she told, 


him. "She's got the temper of a demon 
and the manners of a tornado. Also, she 
won't tell me her number. I suppose she 
ate the card. As near as I can make out, 
her name is Something Bean." 

," Probably String," said Dutton, grin- 
ning. 

“T don’t know how we'll ever get rid 
of her," wailed Babs. ; 

His cheerful smile returned. 

“You should worry!" he said. "Leave 
it to me! I’m the greatest little placer 
what is. Been doing a thriving trade 
since you left. Two Babes in the Woods 
came wandering along, and I placed 'em 
both inside of five minutes.” 

“I thought all the children were taken," 
said Babs, puzzled. ''You're sure they 
were orphans?" 

"Sure," said the man cheerfully. 
“They told me they were. "That's all 
the poor littlest kid could say, just 
*Orphums, orphums!’ Had an awful time, 


“Babs,” he said: fiercely, **Babs, if you 
don’t come and and take those babies off 
our hands, Nibs and I will butcher you’’* 
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I can tell you—three 
women scrapping over 
her.” 

Babs looked doubt- 
ful. ES. M 
"[ hope it's all 
right,” she said. “You 
really oughtn’t to have 
let them go like that. 
The parents are sup- 
posed to go up and m 
the 


» 


looked over b 
Governing Boar 


“THAT'S all right,” 
he assured her with 
vast good humor. 
“Know the man that 
got them—known ’em 
all my life. Fred Clyde, 
dandy fellow, nice wife, 
money and all that. 
Clyde wanted to get 
. down-town before the 
stores closed and buy 
‘the poor kids some 
clothes. They looked 
.pretty—you know— 
pretty ratty. Feltsorry 
for 'em myself, and 

Mrs. Clyde cried over 

'em. Told Clyde I'd go 
bail for him and fix it 
up with the Governing 

Board. Great Scott! 

What's that!" 
There was a shriek 
from the other side of 
the shrubbery bordering the walk. 

“Oh,” cried Babs. "Where is the 

“From the noise," said Dutton, “Pd 
say she was murdering someone on the 
other side of that bush." 

Together they ran toward the sound. 
Upon the path stood a woman. A large, 
died person, well dressed, and red of 

ace. 

Before her in an attitude of defiance 
stood the Bean. She was clenching her 
fists and emitting a series of shrill shrieks. 

“What—what is it?" said Babs. 

“T reached down to pat her head," said 
the woman indignantly; “ but she bit me." 

"[—TIm sorry, Mrs. Stimson,” said 
Babs; “she seems a little—little upset 
to-day, the excitement and everything., 
Perhaps if you took her and trained her—". 

“Took her," said the woman. “Took 
her! I wouldn't take her if she were the 
last orphan on earth.” 

With energy she turned on her heel and 
departed. 

he two faced each other over the 
head of the child. 

“That was Clara Stimson,” said Babs; 
"she'll tell everyone about it. She's that 
kind, and we'll never get rid of that orphan 
—never." 

She was very tired; her mouth drooped 
a little, pathetically, at the corners, and 
there was a hint of moisture in the corners 
of her eyes. “And I did so want to get. 
a home for all of them—every one!" 

Awkwardly Dutton patted her shoulder 
with one comforting hand. : 

"Sure," he said, “we'll place her all 
right. We'll get a loving home for her if 
we have to use a sand bag and some 
chloroform." 

Resolutely they faced about, and seizing 
the Bean by either (Continued on page 80) 


The Home You Can Live In 
On Your Income 
By Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 


STUDY THIS TABLE AND READ CAREFULLY THE NOTES 


HE accompanying table is neces- 
sarily based on broad averages. 
The size and the cost of a house 
that may be owned and kept up 
; by a family with any specified 
income, depends on a great many circum- 
stances: the size of the family, the cost of 
building in different sections, and the 
price of the lot, which varies according 
to locality. Even allowing for these 
variations, the table will be a valuable 
guide in solving the individual problem. 
CoLuMN 1: The basis from which you 
must reckon is your annual income. 
CoLuwN 2: It is generally assumed that 
one fifth of your income may be spent for 
rent; or, if you own your home, for 
maintenance, taxes, insurance, interest on 
the investment—the amount it cost you 
to build or to buy it. But one fifth is too 
large a proportion for the lower range of 
incomes. Government reports and other 
surveys show that families with small 
incomes cannot spend more than one 
eighth of their income on rent. 
The Department of Labor, in Septem- 
ber, 1919, issued a report on 91 localities. 
It showed that families with an income 


of $1,200 a year paid an average rental of- 


$174, or only about 7 per cent of the 
income. Those with ‘$1,500 a year paid 
rentals which averaged 8.6 per cent of 
the income. 

Another table, covering 45 cities, gives 
the rents paid by families of the same 
size—husband, wife, and three children 
aged 2, 5, and 11 years. These families 
had the same total expenditure of $1,300 
a year. The amount they paid for rent 
averaged $167, or 7.8 per cent of the total 
expenditure. ] 

There are few figures available about 
families with larger incomes. But the 
proportion given here, one fifth, is a 
reasonable allowance for rent, or for the 
annual expense of owning your home. 
This annual expense covers the cost of 
repairs, insurance, taxes, and interest on 
the amount invested. 

If, however, you are not able to pay 
at once the cost of buying or building, and 
have to borrow money on a note or mort- 
gage, this one fifth does not cover any 
payments toward wiping out the note or 
mortgage. That must come out of your 
savings. 

Remember this fact when you buy or 
build. If you have got to pay a note or 
mortgage out of your income, you must 
include these payments in the annual 
cost of your home for as long a period as 
it.will take to pay off the debt. 

CoLumn 3: The figures here are ten 
times the amounts in column 2; that is, 
the annual expense of owning a home is 
about one tenth its cost. You may have 
the money in hand to build a $10,000 
house. But are you going to be able to 
pay $1,000 a year for repairs, taxes, and 
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Annual 


Your 
income 


Average 
cost of 
house 
and lot 
er 


Dp 
income 


EXPLAINING IT 


Estimated size of house 

you can build. at a cost 

of 30 cents a cubic foot 

for the amounts given 
in column 5 


Estimated size of house 
you can build. at 50 
cents a cubic foot. which 
is the cost of the er 
class of private homes 


income 


$ 200 $2,000 
300 3.000 
400 4.000 


A very small 3- or 4-room 


bungalow without cellar. 


500 5.000 


l8a'x25'. 


Area. 450 sq. ft. 


A small 4-room house. 
Volume, 13,300 cu. ft. 


600 . A 4- or 5-room house, 


540 E ft. 


20'x27'. ea, 
Volume, 16,000 cu 


700 . å . A 5- or 6-room house. 
20'x29'. sg. 
Volume, 18,666 cu. ft. 
800 t 3. A 6- or 7-room house, 
20x37”. 
Volume, 21.330 cu. 
Amo Scam pute 
"x40". Ar Sq. ft. 
Vofatme, 26.680 cu. ft." - 


" An 8- or 9-room house, - 
27°x40’. Area 


1.000 


1.200 


x40'. . 1l. 
Volume. 32,000 cu. ft. 
A 9- or 10-room house, ` 


1.600 


A small 3- or 4- 


room 
Area, 580 sg. ft." | bungalow without cellar. | 


A small 4-room hou: 
18325. Area 450 sq ft. 
Volume. 12,800 cu. ft. . 


bier Spoom guses, 
e rea, . . 
Volume. 16,000 cu. Rc. 
A 5- or 6-room house, 
24’x28’. Area, 672 sq. ft. 
Volume, 19.200 cu. fL. XE 


A 7-room house, 
5'x32'. Area, 800 52. ft. 


Area. 740 5k ft. 


1.080 sq. ft. 


ea, 1.360 5a. ft. 


x: 2! " 
Voiume. 42,660 cu. f Volume, 25,600 cu. 


2,000 | 20, ; Al 


2,400 
3,000 


4,000 


soon? To do that, you should have an 
assured income of $5,0co a year. 

Here, again, conditions vary. Taxes 
are higher in some places than in others. 
So are water rates. So is the cost of labor 
for painting and making repairs. Find 
out, in advance, how much your house 
will cost you each year, and then you will 
know what kind of a house you can afford 
to own. The figures in column 3, there- 
fore, must always be considered with 
reference to those in the previous columns. 
Someone may have left you a legacy of 
$10,000; but you should not put it all 
into a house—unless you have an income 
to match. 

Cotumn 4: This is necessarily a rough 
estimate. In small towns the lot may cost 
less. In cities it would cost more. The 
figures given here are the assumed cost 
of the land and the public improvements— 
sewers, road paving, sidewalks, street 
connections, for water, gas, electricity. 

If you buy a lot where these improve- 
ments have not been made, you will have 
to stand the additional expense later, 


forsee” Ares HO. PA Fu 
B a, l. sa. ft. ; 

Volume, 53,000 cu. ft. 

An 11- or 12-room house. 

30°x65’. Area. 1.950 sq. ft 

Volume, 64.000 cu. ft. 


Area 1 O60 sà. t. 
Volume, 32.000 cu. ft. ~ 


Sod "Area. 1 200 ga. ft 
Volume. 38.400 cu. ft |” 
A 10- or 11-room house 


. Area, 1.500 
Volume. 48.000 cu. tf : 


tt. 


when they are put in. The cost of these 


“public improvements” wil eater 
than the cost of the bare land. This is- 
a vital point to be remembered. You will 


have no choice; but will be compelled 
to pay your share for the street paving, 
water supply, sewage disposal, and so on. 

CoLuMN 5: This item is simply the- 
total investment you can make, minus 
the cost of the lot. 

CoruMNs 6 AND 7: Costs of building 
vary greatly, depending on local condi- 
tions. They are abnormally high every- 
where at present. They probably will 
continue to be high for at least several 

ears. Very simple houses, such as are 

uilt for “industrial housing” develop- 
ments, cost abqut 30 cents a cubic foot, 
tf built in quantity. Private individuals 
may be able to build at that rate in certain 
localities where low building costs prevail, 
but not otherwise. 
_ A “bungalow” type is specified in two 
instances, because the bungalow does _ 
away with certain items of expense, such 
as stairs. 


Here is Something New in Housebuilding, by KEENE SUMNER 


Moderate-sized houses of a good, sub- 
stantial character, specially designed, 
built singly, near or adjacent to large 
centers of population, cost around fifty 
cents per cubic foot at the present time. 
Still larger or more elaborate houses, of 
special finish and costly materials, range 
all the way from fifty cents to one dollar 
per cubic foot at the present time. 

CoLuMN 6 indicates how large a house 
may be had for the price specified— 
provided the house is of a simple character 
or built in a locality where the cost of 
building is exceptionally low. _ 

The size of the house is given in cubic 
feet, and by the approximate outside 
dimensions of the ground floor (for a two- 
story house). The number of rooms ordi- 
narily found in houses of such volume and 


Here is Something New 


area is also stated. It should be kept 
clearly in mind that the items in column 
6 are based upon an assumed cost of 
thirty cents per cubic foot. ; 

CoLuMN 7: Fifty cents per cubic foot 
15. the present average cost of the typical 
house, built singly, in or-adjacent to our 
larger centers of population. - 

It should be obvious that, as a rule, the 
building of a home is at present impossible 
for those with very small incomes. This 
explains the blank spaces opposite small 
incomes. -On:the other hand, it is not 
likely that families with incomes of 
$10,000 or more would build the class of 
houses possible for 30 cents a cubic foot. 
This accounts for the blank spaces at the 
lower end of column 6. 

In counting the number of rooms in a 
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house, the figures set down include 
kitchen, living, and sleeping rooms. 
Bathrooms, pantries and halls are not 
counted as "rooms" in this tabulation. 
It is assumed that houses of three, four, 
and five rooms would contain neither hall 
nor pantry, but would be provided with 
one bathroom. Houses of six or seven 
rooms might contain a small hall, one 
bathroomi, but no pantry. Houses of 
eight or more rooms would contain hall, 
pantry, and one or two baths, depending 
upon the number of bedrooms. 
Whether there be one room more or less, 
in the numbers given here, depends upon 
the size of the rooms. The dimensions of 
the ground floor, or the volume of the 
house, is a much better guide in making 
comparisons than the number of rooms. 


in Housebuilding 


HIS magazine is always looking 
for ways in which it can be of 
service to its readers. It scours 

the field continually, especiall 
_to discover any new thing whieh 
will bring some practical benefit to people. 
The development described in this arti- 
cle is news! After several years of work- 
ing on the details, the originators have 
completed plans which have received the 
unqualified approval of experts. These 


plans concern you, whether you live m a 
the coun- 


city apartment or in a house in 
try; whether you build : 
your own home or rent 
one that someone else 
builds. A well-known 
New York architect, 
who had nothing to do 
with working out the 
idea, says," Ttis the most 
important thing that 
has men done in the 

ast fifty years in re- 
yard to housebuilding.” 

The plan originated 
with Curtis Companies, 


By Keene Sumner 


Incorporated, of Clinton, Iowa; a firm 
with plants and offices in fifteen cities. 
They are not architects or builders. They 
simply manufacture the woodwork that 
goes into houses. There is no patent or 
monopoly on the idea. The Curtis people 
were simply the pioneers in working it 


_out, and the idea is spreading among other 


manufacturers. 

Just study any house, and imagine 
what it would be without its woodwork. 
There would be no floors; no doors, win- 
dows, stairs, base boards, moldings, panel- 


Dozens of beautiful designs, like the 
entrance, the stairway, and the corner 
china closet shown here—all of them 
of fine Colonial type—can be had 
now in "standardized woodwork; that 
is, they do not have to be specially 
designed for you and made to order 


In the standardized woodwork now 
on the market there are many novel 
arrangements, like these built-in 
closets and dressing tables, which 
give added convenience while sav- 
ing both spece and money. This 
woodwork can be used in fixing over 
old houses as well as in new ones 


ing, mantels, Supbastes window seats, 
no pos or columns; no bay windows 
or dormer windows; no roof, no cornices, 
no brackets. : 

Even though a house is of brick, or 
stone, or cement, most of the details I 
have mentioned must be made of wood. 
And it is these details that give your house 
its architectural effect. With precisely the 
same ground plan, you could entirely 
change the appearance of a house, merely 
by changing de design and arrangement 
of these woodwork details. 

. : People often buy an 
old house, change the 
architectural details, 
and thus transform it 
from an ugly thing, or 
a thing without charac- 
ter, into something that 
has genuine distinction. 
Invariably these trans- 
formed houses are sold 
far more readily, even 
at a much higher figure, 
than houses alongside of 


them which had the 


These two houses, 
shown side by side, 
have exactly the 
same ground plan, 
yet are totally dif- 
ferent in appear- 
ance. The one at 
the left is Colonial; 
the other is English. 
All the woodwork, 
interior and exteri- 
or, can be bought 
in ‘stock patterns 


very same walls but lacked the attractive 
details. 

It is in this tremendously important 
matter of designing details dat a highly 
trained architect is valuable. But even if 
you could afford to employ him to plan 
your house, you would find yourself facing 
another problem as a direct result of hav- 
ing gone to him; at least, you would have 
had to face this problem under the old 
building conditions, for this is what would 
have happened: The attractive details, 
which this type of architect put into the 
plans for your house, would have had to be 
made to order. And ‘making anything to 
order is the most expensive method of get- 
ting it done. 

Here, then, are two problems which 
have confronted the builder of moderate- 
priced houses: The first was that it cost a 
ot of money to employ an architect of 
high standing. The second was that it 
cost another lot of money to get the 
beautiful and convenient things he de- 
signed, because they had to be made es- 
pecially to fit his plans. 


[NEVITABLY, the average person had to 
do without the trained architect. And, 
as another economy, he used “stock” doors, 
windows, moldings, and so on. You can 
see the result in millions of houses: cheap, 
ugly doors and windows, ugly stairs and 
newel posts, ugly eingeroread” trim- 
mings, ugly entrances and porches. 

All good architects will tell you, with a 
groan, that the old “standard woodwork” 
was mostly bad. ‘These architects did not 
use "stock trim" in their house designs, 
unless they were absolutely compelled to. 
Yet these stock patterns, shown in manu- 
facturers’ catalogues, have been and are 
now the ones on which the average person 
must depend. 

Like all manufacturers of woodwork, 
the Curtis people issued catalogues con- 
taining hundreds of designs of doors, win- 
dows, stairs, moldings, and so on. By 
analyzing their records they found that 
about one fourth of their stock patterns 
furnished about ninety per cent of their 
sales. The ten per cent of customers who 
chose from the remaining designs prob- 
ably did so only because the pictures were 
there in the catalogue. These designs 
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This charming 8-room Colonial house 
is a great change from the jigsaw 
atrocities, or cheap ugliness, which 
people who could not afford a good 
architect have had to put up with 


The beautiful details of houses like 
this have been standardized; that is, 
the manufacturers make them from 
the best architectural designs, thus 
making really good things available 
to everybody, not simply to the rich 


An 8-room English type house, in 
which all the woodwork is a stand- , 
ardized product of the factory. New 
designs of closets, dressers, ironing- 
board closet, and other conveniences, 
are. all furnished in stock patterns 


varied only slightly from some of the 
other ones which were selected by nine out 
of ten buyers. So it was evident that 
three fourths of their "stock numbers” 
were literally “dead wood.” 

Here is another point which directly 
concerns you: Although all these hun- 
dreds of designs were called stock pat- 
terns, they were not all kept in stock, ready 
for shipment. Most of them were made 
after an order came in. That meant that 
machines had to be adjusted to turn out a 
particular design, which is almost the 
same as making a thing to order. 

Everybody knows that it is cheaper to 
make things in quantities than to make 
one thing at a time and then turn to some- 
thing else. The Curtis people found, for 
example, that it often took as long to 
make one door of an odd size as to make 
four or five doors, at once, of a standard- 
ized size. Of course, that made-to-order 
door will cost more than the others. Just 
apply this to all the woodwork in a house, 
and you will understand the possibilities 
of economy in this direction. 

In the case of one of the items which the 
Curtis people have standardized, the fac- 
tory cost was $8.70 when a single one was 
made. Later, a quantity run of twenty- 
five was put through, and the factory cost 
was only $3.26 apiece! In the case of 
another article, the factory cost was 
$36.99 when a single one was made; but 
when twenty of them were produced at 
one time, the cost was only $23.14 each. 

There is another very interesting point 


Over two hundred 
house plans have 
been made by one 
of the best archi- 
tects, who has also 
designed all the 
wood work that goes 
into them: doors, 
windows,  lattices, 
cornices, shutters, 
stairs, columns, 
mantels, moldings, 
cupboards,and soon 


in this connection: When one table was 
made alone, the cost of the material in it 
was $12.36. But when twenty were made 
at one time, this part of the cost was re- 
duced to $8.86 per table. 

It was plain that the cost of the wood- 
work sould be reduced if there were fewer 
stock sizes and patterns, and if these could 
be manufactured in quantities. The next 
thing, therefore, was to decide what pat- 
terns should be carried; and to have them 
so: attractive that they could be made up 


‘in advance, knowing that they would 


please. .The firm might simply have 
weeded out the less popular designs, keep- 
ing only those which people seemed to 
prefer. But by this time they were think- 
ing not only in terms of cost, but also in 
terms of beauty and harmony. 

"Why shouldn't the man of moderate 
means get a chance to have beautiful and 
harmonious details in his house?" they 
asked themselves. ‘One individual of 
limited means cannot afford to go to a big 
architect. 
facturer, who ultimately serves thousands 
of these people, employ a first-class archi- 
tect and-have him make really artistic 
designs? Then the stock patterns, which 
the average person must buy in any case, 
will be as good in design as the richest 
man can get. And they won't cost him a 
cent more than ugly ones would." 


Wir that purpose in view, a well- 


known firm of architects, Trowbridge 
and Ackerman, of New York City, was 
called in. Mr. Ackerman was chief of the 
Design Section of the Housing Bureau of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation during 
the war. In 1917 he was sent to England in 
an official capacity to study housing. His 
firm has designed some of the most elabo- 
rate and beautiful houses in the country. 
But they are also regarded as experts in 
community planning and the designing 
of small houses. ! 
Like other architects of their class, 
they knew that the average man was 
hopelessly handicapped in his desire to 
have a really attractive home. Here was 
an opportunity, such as never had been 
offered to architects of high standing, to 
do something which would benefit thou- 
sands. It may be (Continued on page 158) 


But why shouldn't the manu-: 


The Dearest Word 


Readers have learned to expect a laugh when 


they see “Irv” Cobb's name. 


humorist comes to you here in an entirely new 
For once, he has laid aside the mask of 


róle. 


OTHERHOOD is the one 

thing in this world we never 

can tear down. Because it 

rests on the eternal bedrock 

a of mother love and its walls 

are builded up of mother love, which no 
weapon can breach. l 

It is the one thing we never can build 
any higher than it 1s; because, since the 
day when the first child drew its first 
breath of life, mother love 
has been a thing higher than 
the stars and purer than 
the skies of glory which it 
pierces. . . 

Out of the consecration of 
pain it is given to us as we 
come into this life,,and it 
goes with us through all our 
days. Nothing—not our 
own vices nor our own in- 
gratitude—can take it from 
us between the birth bed 
and the grave. I some- 
times think it must be the 
chiefest thing that we carry 
with us out of this world 
and on into the next. 

When you speak of the 
perfect type of mother, to: 
a normal man, instinctively 
he conjures up the vision 
of his own mother. If she 
still lives, he pictures her 
as she is. lf she be dead, 
he pictures her as she was. 

f he grew up motherless, he 
pictures her as, to his wistful 
orphan's fancy, he thought 
she would have been. 

As he grows older, he 
values her more and more 
for what she was to him, 
and is to him, and ever 
must: be to him; realizing 
that his own unworthiness 
is but a means unto an end 
to make her love him all 
the more. 

‘Her love may be blind, 
as is the way with the love 
which is deepest. It may 
be . unreasoning and un- 
reasonable. It may fail to discern in 
him ‘faults and weaknesses which, for 
the d of his soul, should be seen and 
should be pointed out to him, so that, 
if he has the resolution, he may strive to 
purge himself of them. But it is, oh, so 
steadfast! It is the Rock of Ages of 
this world. - 

A chaplain who served with one of our 
regiments ọverseas told me that most of 
the men, wounded in battle and dying 
of their wounds, spoke in their last 
conscious moments of their mothers. 
Some of them, he said, had wives and 


this subject. 
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By Irvin S. Cobb 


But the famous 


children to whom they were devoted, if 
he might be the one to judge—and how 
better can a man be judged than in his 
final hour, when he stands face to face 
with the everlasting mystery? These 
would speak lovingly and tenderly of their 
wives and their babes; but just before the 
end, almost invariably, so he told me, 
they uttered the names of their mothers. 

Going on, this chaplain said to me: 


What I Owe To 
My Mother 


. Prize Contest Announcement 


F YOUR mother not only gave you life itself — 

.as every mother does—but also taught you how 
to live your life to the best purpose; if her love and 
loyalty have been your refuge in time of trouble; 
if her teachings have been the groundwork on 
which you have built your achievement; if the 
thought of her has stood between you and what 
would have led to dishonor, tell us about it, as a 
tribute to her and to motherhood itself. 

Probably you could write a whole volume on 
But you must pick out the most 
vital thing; and be specific about that. 

For the best letter of not more than 500 words 
we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second 
prize; $5, third prize. Competition closes April 
Winning letters will appear in the July 


“For myself, I have reasoned out why 
this thing should be. I think it was 
because of the circumstances under which 
the summons came to these men. They 
were dying on the bare ground, some of 
them, within range of the guns, or lying 
in crude improvised hospitals. 

“And so, by very contrast, their 
thoughts at the end harked back to the 
time of childhood, when they had been 


ailing or bad dreams had frightened them, ` 


and when it was the touch of a mother’s 
hand and the sound of a mother’s voice 
that had soothed them out of theit pain 


comedy and has written, simply, sincerely, and 
with genuine feeling, about the deepest and most 
universal sentiment in the world—the love that 


a mother has for her child. 


Tue Epitor. 


and their terror, and had brought them 
Peace again.” 

I figure the chaplain must have been 
right in his explanation. In fact, I am 
sure he was. I recall what happened 
once to me. j 

I have no trouble in recalling it in 
all its completeness, because it will abide 
everlastingly as a vivid memory in my 
mind. When you come as near to dying 
as ever you can come, short 
of actual death itself, you 
are not likely to forget the 
circumstances. 

was about fourteen 
years old, I think; possibly 
fifteen, but certainly no 
older than fifteen. was 
spending the summer with 
kinspeople who lived a 
hundred and fifty miles 
from the town where I 
lived. It was the first time 
I had been away from my 
own home for longer than 
a day or two. 

One hot morning l 
slipped away with some 
boys of the neighborhood to 
a sand bar just above the 
town, a favorite resort for 
swimming parties. There 
were five of us. Three were 
soon out in deep water; 
they could swim. There 
were two of us, though, I 
and another, who had not 
yet learned to keep our- 
selves afloat. So we two 
waded along the bar, mean- 
ing to stay where the water 
would be no more than 
breast high. 

I had gone down-stream. 
past a point of willows and 
out of srght of the other 
non-swimmer, when sud- 
denly I found myself out of 
m depth. ] had fallen into 
a "step-off" as we called it, a 
place where the undertow, 
worrying at the shelving 
edges of the bar, had scoured 
out a steep and deep hole in the sand. 
The current, which was swift, instantly 
carried me farther away from the shal; 
lows; caught me fast and pulled me down. 

The feeling which came over me as the 
water closed above my head, left an 
indelible scar in my brain. Afterward 
I learned to swim; but to this good day 
I never have dived. I simply cannot 
force myself to dive. The moment I put 
my head under water, that horrible sen- 
sation returns to me, and again I am 
drowning there on the edge of that Ohio 
River sand bar. (Continued on page 66) 
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A shade passed over Jane's face for a moment. ‘‘I’d completely forgotten that 
old meeting;’’ then, quickly changing her tone, ‘‘I hope you do get your chance" 
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Tied Down by His Wife 


The story of a husband who was on apron strings 


` 


By W. S. Ashby 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


HE letter in William Bentley’s 

hand bore the imprint of the 

Chamber of Commerce of the 

small manufacturing city in 

which he lived. One exactly like 

it had been sent to every member—a re- 

uest to be present at a meeting to discuss 

the improvement of the roads leading into 
town. 

Most of them read it with a trace of 
annoyance as they thought of an other- 
wise enjoyable evening to be sacrificed to 
civic welfare. But it meant something very 
different to Bentley. 

He had made an expert study of road 
building. This meeting would give him 
a chance to speak with authority on his 
hobby—concrete roads. : Then might 
come a place on the committeg, from there 
to the State Highway Commission and a 
wide reputation as a read expert. 

The rattle of a broomstick on the door 
as the heavy-handed janitor fumbled with 
the latch roused him to the realization that 
the office was deserted. He would be late 
getting home; his wife would wonder. 

As his footsteps sounded on the walk 
leading to his comfortable little house the 
door opened, framing in its light his wife 
with a child on either side of her to wel- 
come Daddy. | 

“What made vou so late, my dear?" 
she asked reproachfully. Bod 

“I was busy thinking, and didn't realize 
what time it was," he explained. 

"Oh!" and her. voice grew several dė- 
grees cooler. - “I suppose you have some- 
thing more important than your family to 
think about after you finish at tlie office." 

"My dear, you know I didn't mean 
that." He was instantly on the defensive. 
“I was thinking and planning for the fu- 
ture, and when I do that my family is first 
in my mind." : 

“But I’d much rather have you home 
than down at that old office,’ she re- 
turned, only slightly mollified. 

At the table the conversation purposely 
included the children, for it was under- 
stood that they were to share Daddy with 
Mother from the time he got home from 
the mill till the 
on he was Mother's. 


At the first opportunity Bentley showed: 


his wife the letter, but her only comment 
was, “I suppose you feel you must go." 
"Why, Jane!” he exclaimed, “don’t 
ou see what a chance this is? Naturally, 
lan be asked to give my opinion, and 
most likely they will put me on the com- 
mittee. That will be a stepping stone to 
bigger things—a reputation, more salary, 
n aybe a move to the city, all the things 
you have been wanting so long. Don't 
you see why I said I was planning for you 
and the children?" 
His glowing promises quickened her 
interest. "Then by all means, Will, go 
and see that you get your chance." 


were in bed. From then: 


Down-stairs, Bentley made a bee line 
to the little room he used as a study, 
and lost himself at once in some engineering 
data. Jane, a moment later, seated herself. 
to sew, and called, “What are you doing, 
dear?" : 

“Just checking some figures for that 
meeting.” 

The tone of his answer would have 
warned the girls in the office to avoid in- 
terrupting him, but it held no terrors for 
his wife. After a hasty glance about she 
raised her voice, “Will P ve left my scis- 
sors up-stairs. Would you mind getting 
them?" 

Ten years of married life had not dulled 
his sense of pleasure in doing things for his 
wife; so, smothering an impatient excla- 
mation at having to stop in the middle of a 
complicated calculation, he climbed the 
stairs. - 

As he handed her the scissors, she pulled 
his head down and kissed him tenderly on 
the cheek, calling him “an old dear.” 

By the time he had put in another fif- 
teen minutes on his work the quiet was 
broken by a child’s muffled cry, then by 
ees voice, “Will, Harriet's crying. 

Vill you see what she wants?" . 

After quieting little daughter, who 
“dreamed that a tiger was after her," it 
seemed to Bentley that he hadn't been 
back at his desk five minutes when his 


.wife came into the little róom to say, 


"Isn't it time you were coming to. bed, 
dear? You know six o'clock comes so 
early." 

«I know; but I want to put just a little 
more time on this." ` 

Regretfully she turned to the doorway 
as she answered, “All right. You know 


how hard it is to get up, and, besides, I 


think you need the sleep.” 

In twenty minutes her voice called from 
up-stairs, “Will! Will!” 

“Yes, what is it?” with a trace of an- 
noyance. 

' Aren't you coming to bed?” 

“All right,” -replied Bentley shortly, as 
he slammed his papers out of the way. 

When he came into the room his wife 
began to apologize for interrupting him. 
“I suppose I shouldn't have called you, 
but I do think you need the sleep.” 


"This evening explains, perhaps as well 
as anything could, the situation in the 
Bentley household. 

In Warford, they had earned the name 
of "the honeymooners," because they 
were seldom seen apart when it was pos- 
sible for them to be together. The men 
of the town had long since learned that 
Bentley was not to be counted on as a 
member of a foursome for an afternoon 
at golf, or one of a party on a fishing or 
hunting trip, or for an evening at the club, 
though they acknowledged him to be a 
highly desirable companion on the rare 


occasions when he joined them. Where 
another man would have accepted an in- 
vitation, instantly and positively, Bentley 
usually temporized, saying, "I'll come if 1 
can, but don't count on me. I'll have to 
see if the family has made any plans." 
There were times when Bentley chafed 
a little under his bonds, particularly when 
an all-day tournament was held at the 
olf club, in which he would like to play. 
He had tried it a few times. But the home- 
comings on these occasions discouraged 
similar attempts. jane was casual in her 
interest regarding the outcome of his play, 
but vivid in her description of the dreatv 
day she and the children had spent with- 
out Daddy. i 


ND now came the night of the meeting. 

A Bentley had been looking forward to 
it, anxiously planning the first step in his 
campaign. As usual his wife met him at 
the door, and at once, with the sixth sense 
of the married man, he felt that something 
was wrang. The children stood behind 
their mother in awed silence, the boy with 
furtive look. In answer to Bentley's, 
* How's everything?" his wife answered 
in a pained voice, “ Will, you must attend 
E Junior; he has been a very naughty 

if there was anything that took the joy 
out of Bentley’s homecoming, it was to be 
handed the róle of an avenging angel. He 
felt sich a bully to raise a hand against 
the little shaver. But Mother's authority 
must be upheld, and he was the arm of 
the law. 

“What is the matter, son?" 

The boy whimpered, as much in fear as 
shame, "I went down by the railroad 
track." - 

. "What have you been told about going 
down on the tracks?" demanded his 
fathet sternly. 

* Not to go," faltered the boy. 

“Come with me!" and Bentlcy led the 
way to the nursery. 

onversation at the table languished 
that night, as was usual on these occasions. 
Later, as Jane was about to remind the 
children that it was bedtime, Bentley 
looked at his watch, and jumped to his 
feet with, “Well, my dear, it is time for 
me to start to the meeting. I hope I get 
the chance I am looking for.” A. he 

A shade passed over jones face for a 
moment. "I'd completely forgotten that 
old meeting;" then, quickly changing her 
tone, “I hope you do get your chance, and 
if you do I know you will come through 
sailing. When will you be home?” 

“Just as soon as I can.’ But don’t 
worry if I’m late.” 

Her cheerful, “All right. Good luck!" 
followed him into the night. 

“A mighty fine wife," he thought, as he 
walked along. “I hope I make good for 
her sake." 
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This train of thought was interrupted 
by a hail from Plimpton, an influential 
Warford merchant who was leaving his 
house bound for the meeting. 

Bentley did most of the talking. It 
gave him a chance to review the points he 
wanted to bring out, and at the same time 
served to give Plimpton some practical 
ideas on the subject. Bensley knew that 
Plimpton liked to speak with authority, 
also that his opinion carried weight in the 
organization. 

The meeting was the usual represen- 
tation of small-town business men, a few 
leaders governing the thought and action, 
the rest listening with more or less under- 
standing, and voting at the proper times. 
Bentley made an excellent talk on local 
conditions, both for road-making and the 
results to be gained, and won a place on 
the committee of three dbpolnted to con- 
fer with the state highway commissioner. 
The other members were a local capitalist 
and the leading banker, both broad- 
minded men with a good knowledge of 
general conditions and a keen interest in 
the future welfare of Warford. 


[E WAS nearly eleven o'clock that night 
when Bentley’s latchkey opened the 
door of the darkened house. He was highly 
pleased with the results of the evening and 
anxious to tell Jane of his success. 

As he stepped into their room his wife 
greeted him in that calm, colorless tone 
that voiced her wifely displeasure. “I 
thought you were never coming. The 
Judsons were over, and I hoped you 
would get home before they left.” 

ane’s tone and questions took the edge 
his enthusiasm, but he forced himself 
" ask, “What did they have to say? 

“Oh, nothing special, e:«ept that théy 
are going to buy a new car, and Ann has a 
lot of lovely mew clothes. Why is it that 
he earns so much more than you do? | 
don' t think he has half so much ability a 

“Judson makes more than l/doj*:said 
Bentley; “but he has to be away from 
home a lot to do it. | could get some of 
the same kind of work, but it would mean 
being away for a few weeks at à time." 

“Will Bentley, you know that I'd never 
stand that!" flared his wife. “I didn't 
marry a traveling man. 
you leave me to go to these old meetings. I 
even grudge the plant the time you spend 
down there every day. 

“Don’t you want to hear about the 
meeting?” 

“Yes, of course I do," she yawned; “ but 
I'm too sleepy to stay awake long. How 
did it come out?" 

She seemed pleased, though not en- 
thusiastic, over his appointment to the 
committee which he told her about. But 
he was regaining his animation and fervor. 

“That gives me just the chance I have 
been looking for—on a committee with 
the biggest two men in town, and a con- 
ference booked with the state highway 
commission. We may be riding i ina lim- 
ousine of our own in a few years.” 

“That will be fine, won't it?” was 
Jane's sleepy reply. “You won't have to 
go to any more of these old meetings for a 
while, I hope.” 

He did not answer but, as he slowly 
undressed, wondered with some apprehen- 
sion what she would say when she learned 
that his appointment was the beginning, 
rather than the end, of the meetings. 


I hate:to hiáve 


The American Magazine 


He was in the midst of a pessimistic 
reverie about the whole thing one day 
when his telephone. bell trilled and Har- 
mon's voice asked, “That you, Bentley? 
Come down to the bank this evening; the 
committee will meet with Babcock, the 
highway commissioner. Be on hand at 
eight." 


I7 WAS not a request, it was a polite com- 
mand. Harmon evidently thought this 
matter too important to be affected by 
trivial excuses, Bentley answered, i in as 
cheerful a voice as he could muster, “ All 
right, Mr. Harmon, I'll be there." 

Once more Jane -surprised him; she 
looked. only slightly disappointed when 
he told her. “Oh! that's too bad, I was 


Jane got to her feet, hesitating a moment, 
She'started to speak at once, as though 


hoping for a regular honeymooners’ eve- 
ning, but—" then she brightened again— 
“vou are now the important man of 
affairs and must. go hobnobbing with 
bankers and politicians.” 

^T was afraid you wouldn't want me to 
go—” he began uncertainly. 

“I don't; but I suppose k would be bad 
policy to disappoint Mr. Harmon, so [ll 
make the best of it." As she spoke, a 
slight metallic quality had crept into ka 
voice. 

“It was mighty sweet of you to be so 
decent about it.” He was already wishing 
he had let well enough alone. 

" [ suppose you are going to tell me that 
this committee will have a good many 
meetings, and I must get used to it.” Her 


” 
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then stepped forward and sat down facing the two men. 
anxious to have her say before she could change her mind 


intuition had grasped his purpose before 
his lips could frame the words. 

“Tt isn't as bad as that, my dear. You 
act as though you thought I was glad to 
attend these meetings just to get away 
from home. There isn’t a man, you know, 
who loves his home any more than I do. 
I look forward to my evenings with the 
children, just as you do. This is a matter 
of business, and if I can make anything 
out of it it’s for the sake of our future and 
theirs,” and his glance included the chil- 
dren. 

The familiar, abused coolness was in 
her tone as she said, "I know all about 
that, Will; but it does seem to me that 
eight hours a day in that plant, with oc- 
casional Sunday time, is enough to devote 


to business, without taking two or three 
evenings a week away from your family." 
“Oh, well!" He threw out his arms in 
a gesture of helplessness. “I suppose I'd 
better give up the whole thing, and pre- 
are to spend a life sentence in Warford. 
've got to go, and that’s all there is to it." 
“Come on to dinner, then, and let's for- 
get about it," suggested Jane, in a 
studiedly casual manner. 


BOUT the children's bedtime Bentley 

repared to leave. After kissing them 

good night he turned to his wife, who 

raised her face half-heartedly for his part- 

ing kiss. “Don’t stay up for me, dear; 
I'll get home as early as I can." 

As he walked down the street Bentley’s 
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thoughts were on his wife 
more than on the meet- 
ing. He even tried to 
think of a valid excuse 
for asking to be relieved 
from serving on the com- 
mittee. Once in the 
meeting, in conference 
with Babcock, he became 
all engineer, absorbed in 
his work. It touched his 
pride to see that after he 
had outlined his views the 
commissioner treated his 
opinions with deference, 
and, except for matters 
of financing the project, 
most of Babcock's re- 
marks were directed 
toward him as an author- 
ity. He basked in a new- 
found feeling of equality 
with the biggest two men 
in town, and was quick to 
realize the increased re- 
spect they showed him. 


UST before the meet- 

ing ended, Babcock 
said, ‘Can* you three 
come down to Burleigh 
next Wednesday to see a 
new piece of road that 
has just been finished? 
I am going out to inspect 
it, and if you can arrange 
to meet me at Radfeld 
at ten o'clock, I'll be 
glad to drive you out to 
look it over." 

The other committee 
members nodded ‘assent. 
Bentley alone hung back. 
" | am not sure that I can 
get away." 

Harmon immediately 
waved aside all doubt on 
that score, “ I'll see Max- 
well in the morning and 
fix that part all right, 
Bentley." Then to Bab- 
cock, ‘Make it Wednes- 
day at ten. Well be 
there." 

Bentley had every rea- 
son to feel elated over 
the outcome of the meet- 
ing with Babcock, but as 
he dragged himself up- 
stairs that night he felt 
like a truant boy who 
sneaks home too late for 
supper. As he had feared, 
; the light in the bedroom 
was still on. Jane was in bed, a magazine 
or two just beyond reach of her arms, 
which were stretched at length on the 
coverlet in an attitude supposed to suggest 
patience. Her eyes were closed, but as he 
started to remove his coat, she opened 
them languidly. 

“Oh, you’re here, are you?” 

True to form, Bentley was at once apol- 
ogetic, solicitous, sympathetic. ''Haven't 
you been asleep yet?" 

“You know I can't go to sleep when you 
are not at home. Why ask me such a 
question?” 

“Tm sorry,” he sympathized; “I should 
never have undertaken this work; but I 
can’t very well back out of it now." 

“You needn’t (Continued on page 162) 


Has My Money Been a Hindrance 
to My Husband? 


By a wife whose father ıs rich 


F I SAY that we live in Chicago it 

will perhaps answer well enough for 

the purposes of this narrative. We 

do not live there, of course; I should 

hardly want to give too definite a 
clue as to our exact identity. But there 
is nothing in our story that could not be 
written by any one da thousand women 
in Chicago, or any one of a smaller number 
in any city of lesser size. 

The conversation on the porch of the 
country club outside New York, or St. 
Louis, or Sheboygan, deals with the same 
subjects; nor is it widely different, if the 
truth be told, from the conversation that 
goes on across back-yard fences the world 
around. The vocabulary varies; 
human nature is the one Red element in 
a universe constantly changing. 

We were seated on the porch of our 
country club one sunny afternoon dis- 
cussing the wedding of Ted Sturgeon and 
Dorothy Holmes. Our husbands were 
still in the city, and we had finished our 
golf and were enjoying the cool of the late 
. afternoon. : 

“T don't think I ever saw a prettier 
wedding," Mrs. Edward Emmons re- 
marked. "Dorothy looked simply ex- 
quisite." 

“And isn't Ted a handsome rascal!" 
young Mrs. Harper exclaimed. 

“Brainy, too, so George says," Mrs. 
Ogden added. '' He's in one of the big law 
firms down-town. I wonder if he'll go 
on with it?” 

“I imagine Colonel Holmes has other 

lans for that young man," said Mrs. 
mmons. ‘The colonel must be worth 
six millions at least, and Dorothy is his 
only daughter.” . 

“Six millions? Think of ic!" 

Even in our rather expensive little set 
the figure was not to be spoken without a 
momentary sense of awe. 

“Of course, in time, someone will have 
to carry on the colonel's business; and 
the colonel has no son.” 

“I wonder if he'll like the colonel's 
smelly old business," young Mrs. Harper 
broke in. “He told me once he just loved 
the law." 

The older women turned toward her 
with frank amazement. 

“Like the business!” one of them ex- 
claimed. "He'll kave to like it! And I 
guess it won't be very hard to learn to 
like it; not with six millions in prospect. 
He's a pretty fortunate young man, I 
think. Wouldn't you say so, Madeline?" 

As the question was addressed directly 
to me I gave the answer that was ex- 
persed: But all the rest of the afternoon I 

ept wondering about brilliant, penniless 
Ted, and Dorothy, with her beauty and 
wealth. His life was laid out for him, 
indeed; but is it an unalloyed blessing to a 
man, I wonder, to have his life laid out 
for him. 

There was a time when the inquiry with 
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which I have headed this 
would have seemed to me little less than 
absurd. The thought of questioning the 
supreme goodness of money never entered 
the household in which I was brought up. 
Not because of any greed on my father's 
part, but because wealth represented 
power and safety and comfort to him, 
protection against all the bitter hardships 
that had hedged his youth. He never 
questioned that he was doing the greatest 
kindness in the world for Edward and me 
when he made it possible for us to start 
our married life with none of the discom- 
forts against which he and Mother had 
struggled. f 

And for years I entertained no doubts 
upon the subject. In a world where suffer- 
ing seemed. to be a permanent visitor in 
so many homes, no suffering entered ours. 
In times of sickness, we could call upon 
the finest specialists in the world; periods 
of commercial distress that wrought havoc 
in other households brought no forebodin 
to us. No discussion of finances Spoiled 
our dinner table. j : 

So, for twenty years, our married life 
has flowed on smoothly. And it is only 
within the past few months that there 
has been any question or doubt. I think 
the visit of Mark Stearns and his wife— 
big, hearty Mark, who was best man at 
our wedding—first put the thought in my 
mind. Something he said one night, and 
a little shadow that lingered for a moment 
in my husband's eyes—it was then, I 
think, that I had my first doubt. 

I seem to be starting this story from 
both ends at once, which, according to 
Edward, is my usual failing. Perhaps I'll 
do better to go back to the beginning, to 
the time when Father and Mother had 
nothing but courage and youth. 


ATHER was born on a farm in Iowa, 

the youngest of four children. When 
he was fourteen years of age, my grand- 
father died. Father's sister was already 
married to a well-to-do young farmer; his 
two older brothers were amply able to 
manage the farm and to take care of my 
grandmother. There was no obligation 
upon my father to stay at home; so at an 
age when most boys are drifting along 
through high school he packed s few 
belongings into a worn "telescope" and 
set off to Wisconsin. He was a boy in 
years but a man in stature and strength; 
and he was not afraid to expect big things 
from life. Most men expect so little! 

In the lumber towns of those days men 
battled for place with their muscles and 
their wits. The work was terribly hard, 
and most of the-workers at night sought 
relaxation in pleasures that were equall 
strenuous. They drank; they Pam bled. 
they fought. They worked for a time in 
one place; then, with a few weeks' earn- 
ings, wandered on to fresh fields. Of all 
those who were in that tcwn when my 
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father entered it, only one, besides him- 
self, achieved any considerable success. 
Hearing the stories of those frontier 
days, as he told them to us in aftér 
ears, I used to wonder why it was that 
e, almost alone of all that strong, fear- 
less company, should have risen to success. . 
He had sturdy health, of course; but so 
had they. Their schooling had been as 
good as his. What was the quality that 
set him apart from them and carried him 
so far beyond? There is only one word 
for it, I think—character. Go back over 
the personal history of men who have 
succeeded, and you hind that, and nothing 
else, at the bottom of their success. 
The inheritors of fortunes frequently 
lead pretty careless lives; but the roots of 
fortunes run back somewhere into a 
country Sunday-school. The old First 
Readers were right; and my father's his- 
tory proved it. While the other men in 
that camp spent their evenings at the 
saloons, he read everything he could la 
his hands on; and no other man of his’ 
years in the state knew so much of ‘the 
statistics of lumber. i 
The town had few women, of course; 
and when the announcement was made 
that there would be a school, and that a 
young woman from the East had been 
engaged as teacher, you can imagine that 
it created a considerable sensation. That 
young woman was my mother. Naturally, 
everybody wooed her, including the 
manager of the mill. It was a shock to his 
vanity and a blow to the hopes of many 
others, when she chose the quiet, capable 
young chap who piled boaide in the yard 
during the day and sat alone with his 
books at night. 2 : 
With one hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars and all the faith in the world, they 
established their home together. I said a 
moment ago that character was the single 
secret of my father's success. Perhaps I. 
ought to add. another old-fashioned word — 
vision. I am not familiar enough with 
business history to trace the various steps 
in his career in their regular order. I 
know, in a general way, that there came 
a time when the supply of lumber seemed 
for the moment to outstrip the demand. 
“Irs a poor business now," men said. 
“It has seen its best days. No more 
fortunes will be made in lumber." 


BU my father saw more clearly than 
they. He saw a country that had 
hardly begun to be populated. He saw 
railroads building and factories springing 
up. The country was in its infancy, in 
his opinion; and while other men talked 
of the good old days in the lumber business 
he quietly bought timber land wherever 
and whenever he could. Little by little, 
times improved; the demand for lumber 
increased. The banks began to take notice 
of this quiet young man who seemed to 
know so surely what he was doing and 
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ought to do. They-were glad to let him 
use their money, because he had used his 
own so well. At forty, he owned a prosper- 
ous mill and thousands of acres ot timber, 
and was worth easily half a million dol- 
lars. It was at this time that he and my 
mother and I moved to the city which I 
have called, in this story, Chicago. 

Our life for the next ten years did not 


differ from that of thousands of well-to-do 


“Yes, and: don't forget that her old 
man has a cool million!" 

For a moment the significance of the 
remark did not dawn upon me. Then in 
a flash I understood, and tears of anger 
and resentment sprang into my eyes. So 
that was why Tom Farnham had called 
upon me, was it? That was why other 
men had invited me to dances and to 
parties! Not because I was attractive to 


was rich, be sure that it was she who was 
coveted, and not her father's money? 
That single cynical comment, striking 
into my consciousness at an impression- 
able age, colored my life for years. It 
made me suspicious of men; I tended to 
become reserved and self-centered. If it 
had not been for my music I might have 
grown wholly unsocial. But the music 
was a blessed vehicle of self-expression; it 


families. We had a comfortable home them, not because I could talk interest- offered comfort and the promise of £ 


and good clothes; but I 
attended the public schools 
and played indiscriminately 
with all of the children of 
the neighborhood. Wheth- 
er our fathers were rich or 
poor .never entered the 
minds of any of us. In 
fact, I cannot remember 
ever being conscious at all 
of my. father’s money until 
a chance remark one day 
sank into my memory and 
would not be forgotten. 

I was eighteen years old 


at the: time, and had been. 


sent away to a girls’ school 
to complete my prepara- 


tion for college. The maid-. 


en ladies who. conducted 


the school had their own. 
notion of what subjects - 


should constitute the con- 
versation of a young lady— 
and any reference to money 
was strictly taboo. We 
were definitely limited in 
our allowances for dress 
and no distinction existed 
between the daughter of 
the New York millionaire 


and ‘the daughter of the . 
country clergyman. Only . 


at the school entertain- 
ments and dances, when 
friends and relatives came 
in, did. the outside world: 
touch us with its different 
standards. It was at one 
of these dances that the 
remark to which I have re- 
ferred was made. 


HAD slipped away to 

the conservatory, for a 
breath of air, and was par- 
tially hidden by the palms, 
when two men entered by 
another door. I recognized 
one of them by his voice 
as Tom Farnham, a young 
man from New York who 
had called on me several 
times at the school; but it 
was a moment before I 
realized that their conver- 
sation was about me. 

"She's a good-looking 
girl, Tom," the other: man 


Answering the Question 
Raised on the Opposite Page 


AS my money been a hindrance to my 
husband? asks the rich woman who writes 
the article on the opposite page. 

Yes—it has been a hindrance to your husband 
if it has kept him from working hard, or if it 
has given him a “swelled head." The possession 
of unearned money often makes the owner of it 
lazy or conceited—or both. 

I once knew a man who held an important 
position in a company in which his wife had a lot 
of stock. He was not lazy. He was industrious 
ina way. That is, he went to his office regularly, 
and all that sort of thing. But he was terribly 


_ “swelled up," and arrogant. And that was his 


downfall. Instead of digging in and mastering 
his job, I imagine that he spent most of his time 
thinking how powerful and rich he and his wife 
were. By and by, abler men. came up in the 
business and simply swept him off the board and 
into the discard. When it came to a showdown 


: even his wife went back on him. She wanted divi- 


dends on her stock, and she helped in the decision 
that other men in the concern could contribute 
more brains to the business than her husband. 
Money is powerful stuff, but it isn't a substitute 
for brains. And real brains are usually found in 
men who have come up from the bottom, struggling 
hard against difficulties. Of course a man with 
inherited money—or money given him by a rich 


wife—can develop brains, too. But he must keep - 


up the struggle. He must not let down. And 
that is hard. Yet it has been done.  , 

About the wisest man I ever knew once said 
that he wished he could leave his children all the 


advantages of poverty. He himself had come up ` 


from poverty, and knew the incentive that he had 
had to pitch in and do things. He knew the temp- 
tations his children would have to lead easy lives. 
Just turn that phrase over in your mind—all the 
advantages of poverty. There is truth and wisdom 
in it. Tur Epitor. 


career. I threw myself into 
it whole-heartedly, and at 
twenty-five I thought that 
marriage was definitely 
eliminated from my life. 

Then, in a camp in the 
Maine woods, I met Ed- 
ward. I was not a million- 
aire's daughter up there; 
I was merely. one of five 
girls in worn outing dress. 
And he was a Harvard law 
student in old trousers and 
a flannel shirt. He could 
not possibly know who my 
father was, and I knew 
nothing of him except him- 
self. e were as free from 
the invidious distinctions 
of society as though we had 
been two separate souls on 
a desert island. We fished 
and swam and hunted and 
talked of books and life; 
and when we parted, after 
three wonderful weeks, he 
asked if he might come to 
Chicago at Christmas time, 
and I answered him with a 
happy heart. 


ALL through the fall we 
corresponded; and with- 
out any specific question or 
answer, we understood each 
other. I knew that he felt 
that he ought to see my 
father before he should 
speak to me, and I respect- 
ed him for the feeling; but 
I could not stifle a certain 
dread, none the less. When 
he should come, and find 


* us in a big house, with 


servants and carriages, what 
would he think? Would 
he be glad that I had so 
much more than he had 
dreamed? Or would he feel 
that the money was a barrier 
between us; that he, who 
had nothing, had no right 
to ask a girl who had so 
much, to share the chances 
of his career? 

His visit was at once the 
happiest and the most miser- . 
able week of my life. In the 
afternoons we walked for 


said. “You could do a whole lot worse." 

I would have given anything to escape, 
but there was no way to get out without 
being discovered. The idea of their talk- 
ing about’ me in that way! The ladies 
who conducted the school had taught us 
that gentlemen never under any circum- 
stances discussed ladies; and Tom, I felt 
sure, was too much of a gentleman to 
reply to such a vulgar remark. Yet he 
not only replied, but prefaced his answer 
with a laugh that set my blood to boiling: 


ingly, or danced well, or had a sense of 
humor! but because my father was rich, 
because he might some day die and— The 
whole thing was too cruel, too terribly, 
shamefully cruel. It seemed an hour 
before those two men left the conservatory 
and I could escape. Without a word to 
anyone, Í fled to my room and threw my- 
self on the bed, burying my face in the 
plow. I swore to myself that night that 

would never marry any man. How 
could I? How could any girl, whose father 


miles through the parks and into the open 
country; and together we threshed it all 
out and came to our decision: We would 
be married after he had practiced a year; 
we would live in the Eastern city which he 
already had selected; we would live on his 
earnings, whatever they might be. And, 
refusing to have our lives influenced by 
the fact that my father was rich, we would 
have the joy of working out our problems 
and making our success together. 

To our delight, (Continued on page ro2) 


At the sound of the shot she had stirred and cried out. He took her up gently and carried her to the road 
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'..Mnis's, heart as he rode back to 
' Santa Rosa in search of Kate. 
Fury at himself that he had been 
friendly to Kate in the first 
ses fury that he appeared in such a 
poor light to Marcia, fury at Kate for 
telling her this lie. 

He had never gone deliberately to Kate's 
cabin before, but he was. too. anxious to 


give her marching orders to wait for a. 
But the cabin was. 


more discreet visit. 
empty. He took occasion 
to talk to some of the men, 
in. order to stay in the 
neighbothood. and watch 
for her return. But there 
were no signs of her. 

He was just about to . 
mount and go back up the ~~ 
hill, when along the.road - 
to the ranch came a min 
on the gallop. At sight of >. 
the manager, the man drew 


up. 

* Fire," he said, “in big ` 
forest No. 6 on. Padrasso 5 
ranch." 

:" Where were you when ` 
you saw it?" Dennis asked. 

"Going to' village for 
McKim, at mills." — 

**Did you warn. any- 
one?" 

"No, came right here, 
quick as horse could go, to tell you." 

“All right. Boys," 
men who had crowded around, “get out 
all the horses there are, and follow. Bring 
axes! “Tell Mr. English and Mr. Williams 
to come as fast as they can. "Telephone 
McKim for men and axes. 
fire alarm. l'll go ahead,” he e giving 
his horse the spur. 

Meanwhile, across the country, in the 


' 


darkness, the horses of the two -women 


ran. It seemed a miracle to Marcia that 
they kept their feet at all. Kate's plan 
was to flag a train at a Spee where the en- 
gine slowed down, an 


lated, at nine-twenty; That meant fast 
riding to make it. 


They .had exchanged only a few sen- - 
- was blowing in the direction to endanger 


tences. . 

“Where is Dennis Shawn?” Kate had 
demanded. 

“He went to find you, I think." ae 

“You told.-him?”’ 

“No. Toy must have told.” 

They plunged. into the forest, where 
the darkness was thick.as fog. 

“You know the way, Kate?” 

* Y es; me. 

Marcia dared not look into the dense 


anxiously. 


' HERE was black fury in Den- 


‘called Dennis to. 


Sound the. 


to get Marcia. 
aboard. A train went through, she calcu-: 


, and spurrin 


* denly 


blackness on either side. The great trees 
stood solid as cliffs, with the road cut 
between them. 

Presently the horses sniffed and whin- 
nied softly. Kate’s horse swerved, but 
she kicked him smartly and put him 
ahead. 

“What is it?" Marcia called to her. 

Her. horse began to show great nervous- 
ness. All at once Kate stopped, and 
Marcia almost poner into her. | 

“Kate, aré we lost?” 
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“Smoke,” was the reply. 
. "Turn—go back!” ordered Kate. 


‘But before they could do so, by one of.. 


those freaks of fire, flame leaped from 
“some unseen source, and as if by magic 
a tall tree just before them suddenly 


‘flamed like a torch.. With a scream of 
‘terror. the ponies bolted and ran. 
` dashed off to the left—Marcia's wheeled, 


Kate's 


ran for a little on the road, then, as the 
smoke followed, he left the road, rushed 
in among the, trees, and—that was all 
Marcia knew. F 


~ 


ENNIS came to the edge of the fot: 


est, forgetful of everything but this - 


danger to his trees. For several moments 
he had seen big puffs of smoké and an: 
occasional tongue of fame. The wind 


the whole forest, unless the men could 


heard the fre siren screant as he rode, so. 
he knew the men were all on the way now." 
He rode into the wood, alternately 
speaking comfort to his trémbling horsé 
him. He was'determined . 
to see just where the danger liné lay. Sud-- 
he heard a horse whinny. Pee 'drew.. 
up and listened. y : 


* Anyone there?" he called. 

Again the horse cried; it was in among 
the trees to the right. 

Dennis dismounted, tied his Korse; took 
out his bung-hole lamp and went slowly 
toward the sound. 

“Where are you?" he called. 

There was a groan, but no answer. 
He went on, feeling his way, and then 
his light fell on a horse lying where he 
had fallen, and thrown to one side, un- 
conscious, lay the rider. He hurried to bend 
over him—and then— 

“Marcia!” he exclaimed, 
“Marcia!” 

He dropped down be- 
side her and began to feel 
for her heart-beat. She 
groaned again. He lifted 
her and put brandy to 
her lips—she .stirred and 
moaned. He looked at the 
horse. His foreleg was 
broken, and the poor thing 
was in agony. He shot 
him, and turned to pick up 
the girl. At the sound of 
the shot she had stirred 
and cried out. He took 
her up gently and carried 
her to the road. He sat 
down there to wait for help. _ 
He could never get her to 
the ranch on his horse— 

but the men who were 
coming would bring a motor. 

It was Chuck who found him there. 

“Dennis!” he cried. 

“Help me get her into a motor. We’ Il 
go to the Padrasso ranch, it's nearer.' 

“Is she dead?" 

"No, » 

" But how—?” 

“I don't know. Bring my horse—I 
can carry her better myself." 

They came out into the group of men 
getting into slickers and helmets and 
choosing their axes. 

"* Clear that car quick, boys. There's 
been an accident here," ordered Chuck. 

‘They obeyed, and the two men got 
Marcia into the back seat. — 

“PY go with’ her, Chuck. . Let one of 


the men run the car. You and Williams 


take charge here.. I'll come back as soon 
.as can, 
` stop it before it was under way. He had `- 


said Dennis. 48 

“At the Padrassos' they^had to arouse 
the old servant, who had to bed. 
Dernis despaired of making her under- 


"stand; he just carried Marcia into the 
: sefiorita’s roóm and ordered the maid 


to. help him get her into bed. He tele- 
phoned the village doctor to come at 
once, and to order a nurse to follow. He 
| had the old woman (Continued on page 164) 
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Go Ahead—Without Rashness 


An Interview with William Alexander Nash, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Corn Exchange Bank of New York 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


IXTY-FIVE vears ago the door of 

a modest brick building at the cor- 

ner of William and Beaver streets, 

New York City, swung open at the 

timid touch of a fifteen-year-old 
schoolboy coming to his first job. 

Yesterday, through that same doorway 
stepped, with a briskness born of assur- 
ance, the chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Corn Exchange Bank, the 
largest state bank in the 
world. For more than sixty 
years Wiliam Alexander 
Nash has been going almost 
daily through that doorway; 
and both the doorway and 
the man have grown during 
the process. 

When the fifteen-year-old 
boy entered the bank a5 run- 
ner, in 1855, it was thirteen 
years younger than he was 

a two-year-old bank with 
deposits of two million dol- 


I could, and looked ahead as far as I could 
on the job in hand, and then I stood ready 
to take anything that came my way.” 

One of the men who helped to make Mr. 
Nash the president of the Corn Exchange 
substantiates that statement. 

“Nash is not rich as bankers go,” he 
said. “He never took advantage of per- 
sonal opportunities; he didn’t even seem 
interested in them. We all knew he was 


A Conservative Moves Forward— 
A Reactionary Gets Run Over 


“A CONSERVATIVE is a man who 
goes ahead," says Mr. Nash, “‘look- . 

ing carefully on all sides to see that: he 

isn't likely to get run over. 


A man who 


used as pillars to support the tottering 
walls of fnance. Men who worked with 
him during that crisis spoke of him as un- 
afraid, fearless in. the face of disaster, 
showing a breadth of view and soundnes: 
of judgment that ever since has held him 
in the front rank of able bankers. 

But he himself says that he was afraid. 

“Im a conservative person, because | 
am always timid,” he asserts. “‘I’ve been 
timid all my life and I'm 
timid now. That is why I 
stick to the safe things, the 
things that are secure.” 

Nash has a corner oh the 
belief in his timidity. Among 
bankers and business men 
his reputation for fearless- 
ness is safe. 

“Timid? Nonsense!” 
said the president of one of 
the big concerns which has 
dealt with the Corn Ex- 
change Bank for fifty years. 


lars. In the twenty-eight MERLO HET APRES : "Why, I remember that 
slow, laborious years in stands still isn’t a conserv ative; he is a Bank; aiid remember ii 
which the boy rose to the reactionary. And he usually gets run well! I was excited; most 


presidency of the bank, the 
deposits ^ climbed to ten 
millions. To-day they total 
one hundred and eighty 
millions, and the building at 
William and Beaver streets 
is the parent of forty-three 
branch banks, all bearing 
the name of the Corn Ex- 
change. 

Mr. Nash makes it plain 
that he does not regard the 
Corn Exchange as "his" 
product, nor its progress as 
due to "his" sole merit. 
From his viewpoint, the 
bank and he are partners, 
working together, growing 
together in a close and inti- 
Mate companionship that 
has nothing possessive about 
it. 
This man, who has held 
his hnger on the financial 
pulse of the country during two panics, 
gives an outstanding impression of sturdi- 
ness. Above medium height, he appears 
shorter. because of the breadth of his 
shoulders and his deep-set head. He is 
eighty vears old, vet he carries a convic- 
tion of physical strength. His movements 
are quick. He stands erect and walks 
surely, He does not stop to think; but 
his speech is weighed and deliberate, and 
his articulation careful. This precision ts 
balanced by keen blue eves that twinkle 
often, and by a ready, widespread smile. 

“My own scheme of life did not include 
the making of a career," he told me. "I 
never laid a personal plan, as far as I can 
remember; and I never consciously nursed 
a personal ambition, D just werked as best 
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over. 


as they come. 


ean. 


A conservative always goes ahead. _ 
“How far he goes and how fast he can 
go are always matters for him to decide 
Once I was in Carlsbad 
and a barber wanted to cut my hair. 
"*How short shall I make it? he asked. 
“Well, take off just as much as you 
can—and leave on just as much as you 
can,' I replied. That is the advice I would 
give to men anxious to forge ahead, and 
doubtful how far to go. 
"Go ahead just as fast as you can, 
while you hold back just as hard as you 
When you do that you will be a 
progressive conservative." 


working for the bank, not for himself, and 
that is why he has been able to make so 
many people believe in him. The Corn 
Exchange Bank now has one hundred and 
ten thousand depositors, and in that lies 
its strength." 

When Nash became president he had 
alreadv impressed the financial world as 
a "very careful, painstaking, conscientious 
banker, with an undeviaung business 
ability and integrity ;" but it was not until 
the panic of 1893 that his real ability was 
shown. Dunng that financial storm he 
was appointed a member of the Loan 
Committee of the Cleamng House. With 
the four other committee members it was 
his duty to pass upon the value and avail- 
abiuty of the securities that were to be 


men were those days. "The 
Corn Exchange Bank was 
threatened, as all banks 
were threatened. We had 
' large sums of money there 
and of course I was worried 
about them. When I went 
over to see Nash, I was in a 
state of considerable agita- 
tion. I had some thousands 
of men to pay off, and I 
wasn't any too certain | 
was going to be able to get 
money to pay them with. 
Mr. Nash saw me at once. 
He was as cheerful as if 
there wasn’t a sign of panic, 
and as cool as a cucumber. 
“*Now, I know how 
things are, and of course | 
want to leave my funds 
here,’ I said to him. ‘Bur! 
am worried about my pay 
roll. Can I rely on getting 
the money for my pay roll?’ 

"Nash laughed reassuringly, shook 
hands and said, * Now, don't you worry a 
bit! Your pay roll will be here, and your 
money will be here, when you want it. 
Just leave it to me.’ 

“I can see now that he couldn't have 
known, any more than I did, how he was 
going to manage to float through that 
ume. But then, it was enough for me that 
he promised. The burden dropped from 
my shoulders to his. And he did just what 
he said he would do." j 

Nash's work as a member of the Loan 
Committee of the Clearing House made 
hım one of the controlling influences of 
that body. He remains a member of the 
Cleanng House to this day. In the fnan- 
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cial.flurry of 1907 he was spoken of as the 
balance wheel of the situation. 

* My beginning with the Corn Exchange 
was just a happening," said Mr. Nash. 
“The first president of the bank was a 
director of the school board of the public 
school which I attended. It was P. S. 13, 


in DeGraw Street, Brooklyn. He was in- . 


terested in the, boys in the school, and 
offered several of them positions in. the 
bank. I was the second boy he picked out. 
I was glad to get the job. Five years later 
I was offered a position as receiving teller 
at the Oriental Bank, and I left the Corn 
Exchange to go there. But three years 
later I returned as receiving teller, and I 
have been here ever since—fifty-seven 
continuous years and sixty-two years al- 
together. 


“TT HAS been a long time reckoned in 

years, but it hasn't seemed loríg to me. 
I never got tired of the job. Men went out 
from the bank and urged me to come with 
them, and make more money as a broker. 
But although I saw many of them make 
money—and most of them afterward lose 
it—I stuck to the bank. It was a safe and 
secure spot for me, and I believe in safety. 
I stuck because I am a conservative and I 
believe in secure spots. Now, don't mis- 
understand what I mean by consgrvatism. 

*A conservative is a man who goes 
ahead, looking carefully on all sides to see 
that he isn't likely to get run over. A 
man who stands still isn't a conservative; 
he is a reactionary. And he usually gets 
run over. A conservative always goes 
ahead. 

* How far he goes and how fast he can 
go are always matters for him to decide 
as they come. Once I was in Carlsbad and 
a barber wanted to cut my hair. 

“How short shall I make it?’ he asked. 

“Well, take off just as much as you 
can—and leave on just as much as you 
can,' I replied. “That is the advice I 
would give to men anxious to forge ahead 
and doubtful how far to go. 

“Go ahead just as fast as you can, 
while you hold back just as hard as you 
can. When you do that you will be a 
progressive conservative. 

“A conservative banker is a man who 
remembers existing obligations when he is 
tempted to make new investments. A 
conservative man is one who, being 
tempted to spend, remembers his debts. 
Conservatism is not standing still; it is a 
remembrance of obligations when a man 
is tempted to enter into new and perhaps 
perfectly proper ventures. 

* When I wanted Mr. Walter E. Frew, 
the present president of the Corn Ex- 
change, to come and work with me, I 
found him possessed of that particular 
kind of conservatism. Mr. Rew was 
president of the Queens County Bank, a 
small institution and not very old. I had 
watched him, and I knew he had great 
initiative and tremendous energy; but I 
did not know he had far more. I offered 
him double the salary he was receiving 
and a vice presidency to come to us. He 
refused. He said he had obligations to the 
directors and depositors of that bank 
which he felt he must fulfill. Then I 
wanted him far more than I had in the 
first place. I said to myself: 

“*Tf that man feels that way about 
those people, he will feel that way about 
us. If he is faithful and loyal to his obliga- 
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WILLIAM A. NASH 
At eighty-two Mr. Nash is an officer or director in almost a score of business 


organizations. 


His chief activity is as chairman of the Board of the Corn 


Exchange Bank, in New York City; a central institution with forty-three 
branches. Mr. Nash has been with the same bank for more than sixty-five 
years, except for three years with another bank when he was a young man 


tions in one place, he will be in another.’ 
And as Mr. Érew wouldn't leave the peo- 
le of the bank, I bought the bank, and 

r. Frew came with it. 

“Td buy a bank any day to get a man 
like Mr. Frew. There are few good men 
to get. l remember one of the most promi- 
nent men in the banking world was asked 
once if he believed that young men should 
get salaries as high as one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, even if they were worth it. 
He spread out his hands. ‘Where are 
they?’ he asked. ‘Take me to them! 
I'll keep all of them.’ 


“THE banking business needs them at 

any price; salary or the buying of a 
bank are small things compared with the 
getting of a really able man. The trouble 
with many young men to-day is that 
they are smart, but not able. They seem 
content to be smart. 

“ No one knew what a wonderful banker 
Mr. Frew would make when I made him 
that offer. I haven’t much faith in the 
executive who declares he knew all a man 
could do when he first saw him work. 
Some men claim a lot of credit for picking 
a man out when he makes good, forgetting 
the ones who fail. I picked Mr. Frew be- 


cause he would work with me on an idea 
then new—branch banking. I couldn't do 
it alone and I needed his enthusiastic sup- 
port." 

Mr. Nash is the father of the system 
of branch banks now common in New 
York. Mr. Nash himself originated the 
idea. In 1899 the Corn Exchange bought 
two banks, the Astor Place and the Hud- 


son River, merged them with its own or- 


ganization, and opened them as branches. 
It was a revolutionary idea in banking at 
the time, but Nash saw it as a conserva- 
tive one, which the years have proved it 
to be. 

* We proved it as we went along," said 
Mr. Nash. “I admit I thought it out in 
my own head, but we bought slowly. We 
averaged not more than two to three 
banks a year. The first test of the branch 
banking system came in the panic of 1907, 
and we weathered it. To-day we have 
forty-three branches with this building 
as the parent bank. 

“You asked me if I ever got tired of 
coming to the same place for so many 
years. It has been-the same location, but 
not the same place. When one is looking 
ahead all the time in business, he lives not 
in the day's routine (Continued on page 92) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Three Sisters Who Are Skilled Mechanics 


Marian and Queen Fisher (left to right) 
repairing a car on the White. Bear 
Road, St. Paul. Marian is seventeen 
and Queen is fifteen years old. These 
two girls do almost all of the mechan- 
ical repairing in their father's garage 


HEN, for the third succes- 
sive time, A. C. Fisher of 
St. Paul, Minnesota; was 
advised “Its a girl," he 
probably felt that he'd 
“fanned out” so far as his ambition to 
raise a family of mechanics, like himself, 
was concerned. But then he didn't reckon 
the versatility of American womanhood. 

Tourists who experienced car trouble 
while motoring into St. Paul from the 
north during the past summer frequently 
were surprised when two pretty girls from 
the White Bear Road garage responded 
to their call for help. 

“In trouble?" 

"Yes. Have you a message from the 
garage?" 

"At your service," one of the girls 
explains, casting a critical eye over the 
stalled car. And after a brief diagnosis 
both are at work, and the job is soon 
finished. 

Marian and Queen are the names of 
these automobile mechanics, and they are 
known far and wide as experts in their 
line. 

For many years, while his little girls 
were growing up, Dad Fisher conducted a 
garage and automobile repair shop, and 
by watching him work the girls just 

naturally * picked it up," and soon were 
in the business with him. Valve grinding, 
motor repairing, ignition work, wiring and 
emergency repair work of all kinds come 
almost as second nature to these youthful 
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mechanics. Marian is seventeen years 
old, while Queen is two years her junior. 

T hen there is another sister, Char otte, 
who is nineteen years old and teaches 
school when she is not otherwise eagaged 
in some such task as building a new tee 
for the family. The Fisher home, adja- 
cent to the garage, was built by these 
girls in spare time under Charlotte's 
supervision, and without any outside 
assistance whatever. 

Recently Marian and Queen demon- 
strated their speed in repairing tires under 
pressure. A call was received from a ci 
stalled two miles from the gara 
with a storm coming on, the girls vue to 
the place, jacked up the wheel, removed a 
punctured tube, replaced it with an extra, 
inflated the tire with a hand pump and 
sent the impatient motorist on i» way in 
exactly thirteen minutes. 

Charlotte and Marian have graduated 
from high school, and Queen is half wa 
through. All three were regular attend- 
ants, regardless of the severity of th 
weather and in spite of a four-mile “hike n 
when the roads were bad, Often they 
traveled on skis. In addition to. their 
high mechanical and scholastic attain- 
ments, all three are nermal, healthy 
American girls, full of life and fun.and 
skilled in outdoor sports. 

EARL E, EVANS 


Miss Charlotte Fisher, nineteen 
years old, who supervised the build- 
ing of the family home. She and 
her two sisters built the entire house 
without any outside assistance 


Photograph of the Fisher home, 
taken shortly after it was com- 
pleted, and built by the three Fisher 
girls without any assistance whatever 


i A Writer of a Thousand Thrillers 


ONAME.” Behind that cryptic 

signature, and some twenty-five 

other pen names, Lu Senarens 

has been content to efface him- 

self for nearly forty years of con- 
tinuous writing. Yet to this modest man 
belongs the unique distinction of having 
written and seen published between fifty 
and sixty million words! 

At first thought it seems as impossible 
as the things of which 
-without horses, diving boats, winged air- 
craft. But the story of Lu Senarens’s 
career shows the possibility of doing the 
impossible, and, withal, he is still so 
young-looking that 
to speak of “forty 
years ago” in con- 
nection with him 
seems absurd. 

He began his 
career: when most 
boys are inventing 
excuses for playing 
hooky. At fourteen 
he was publishing 
jokes and poems; 
later, while he was 
still in college, he 
became an author 
in good earnest, 
selling sea and ad- 
venture stories to 
the Sibley Nickel 
Library of Chicago 
for the magnificent 
sum of twenty-five 
dollars apiece. 

Soon after he be- 
came first editor.of 
the once-famous 
“ Brooklyn Blade;" 
then; im 1881, he 
sold ħis first long 
serial, “The Island 
Treasurė” (this was 
before Stevenson 
published “Treasure Island”), to one of 
Frank Tousey’s weeklies; and from then 
on, for twenty years, he continued to write 
for the various publications of this frm— 
serials, short stories, novelettes—at the 
average rate of ten thousand words a day. 

To the writer who taps off a couple of 
thousand words on his typewriter and 
considers he has done a day’s work, the 
mere mechanical labor of forming. ten 
thousand words with a steel pen seems 
paralyzing. But Lu Senarens’s ingenuity. 
was not confined to inventing devices fcr 
fiction heroes. He discovered that by 
placing a piece of heavy velvet under his 
wrist.the friction of his hand moving 
across it would generate enough electricity 
to keep the muscles flexible and prevent 
writer's-cramp. So he turned out thou- 
sands of pages of fine, almost microscopic, 
writing, which, however, was so legible 
that no typesetter ever complained. 

Fhe most famous of his two thousand 
tales are probably those dealing with the 
detective adventures of Old and -Young 
King Brady, issued in the " Secret Service 
Library." - Under the signature ‘Police 
Captain- Howard," he wrote many other 
deteetive Stories. The adventures, and 
inventions. of Frank -Reade and Jack 
Wright, two of the “Noname Series,” 
were his best work. For twenty years 
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one of these stories, averaging forty 
thousand words in length, appeared 
every week. ' 

Long before the days of modern air- 
ships, submarines, and automobiles, “ Jack 
Wright" was flying in marvelous machines 
sustained by stationary wings—the very 
principle later adopted; or by intricate 
rotascope arrangements with a driving 
wheel behind and a helix to lift them into 
the air. 

In one of the “Jack Wright" stories 
„published in 1895, a quarter of a century 

ago, is a description of a flying machine, 
the “Albatross,” which might, almost 


Lu Senarens, an aüthor, who, under the title "Noname;" 
stories that foretold the submarine and the airplane. 


without change, be applied to the latest 
type of airplane. Indeed, the word 
“airplane” is used in the story. In 
another one of the series, “‘ Jack Wright’s 
Electric Ripper,” Mr. Senarens antici- 
pated the invention of the battle tanks 
by some score of years. 

So utterly unheard-of were these 
mechanical devices that the artist illus- 
trating the stories was at a loss until the 
author: sketched his ideas for a working 
plàn. And there is a picture—the cover 
of “ Jack Wright and His Electric Under- 
sea Boat,’” published. nearly thirty years 
ago—which would answer very well for a 
cross-section of an up-to-the-minute mód- 
ern submarine! 

It was not only the artist who could not 
picture. Lu’ Senarens's inventions. His 
publishers received many letters from 
skeptical readers imploring them "*not to 
print such absolutely impossible and 
crazy things;" but the creator of these 
impossibilities has; lived | to- see them -all 
come true, and to ride in bis own "Ov er- 
land Injun!" -. $ 

- Of course, Mr. Senarens was a voracious 
reader of science. - From a Study, of the 
flight of birds he deriyed the principles of 
the dozen different aircraft he inverited; 
astronomy and geology furnished sound 
bases for many of his weirdest tales, and 


he followed Edison's work with breathless 
interest. 

His method of work was to submit lists 
of catchy titles to the editor, and then 
seek out a plot for the ones chosen. First 
he would find a location, an odd and 
unusual place by preference; then he 
would read evervthing he could find re- 
lating to that country, its peoples and 
customs. Perhaps Patagonia would ap- 
peal to him, or a mysterious hidden city, 
or a volcano in which to drop a flying 
máchine. 

At one time, the title “From Pole to 
Pole" was given kim. At first sight this 
seemed to be an 
airship story; but 
by chance he picked 

up a magazine and 
read a scientific 
article by Lieu- 
tenant Symmes, 
entitled “Symmes 
Holes,” seriously 
advancing the 
theory that there 
was a hole through 
the earth through 
which the ocean 
.currents rushed, 
thus causing the 
phenomenon of the 
tides. Lu Senarens 
seized joyfully upon 
this theory and sent 
his heroes from Pole 
to Pole in a sub- 
marine through the 
center of the earth! 

There is no doubt 
that Lu Senarens 
would have made 
his name famous if 
hehadnotconcealed 
it behind anonym- 
ity. Inhis tales are 
passages of striking 

beauty and imaginative power that rival 
Jules Verne at his best, among them a 
description of the silent world, fathoms 
under the ocean, -where dense forests of 
giant trees waved their feathery tops far 
above the heads of the explorers, where 
meadows of vivid green grass dotted with 
sea blooms of strange brilliancy stretched 
before their gaze, and mountains and 
valleys and stoneless deserts of dazzling 
white sand passed beneath their undersea 
craft. 

Lu Senarens has written comic stories, 
sporting stories, detective, adventure, 
scientific, sea and-war stories, stories of 
boys’ schools, love stories, that have been 
sold and read in every corner of the world, 
from China and Japan to South America. 

He modestly disclaims any great literary 
style, and says that his purpose in writing 
was not so much to make a reputation for 
himself as to try to educate his readers, 
and to give them good, sound, scientific 
material as well as an interesting tale. 
But at a time when the “blood-and- 
thunder” type of story was so popular, 
it is not a small claim to distinction that 
among the many hundreds of stories that 
came from his pen there should not be 
one that is not clean and wholesome as 
well as amazingly ingenious and imagi- 
native. - ELIZABETH ALDEN 
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years ago wrote 
He is still at it 


A Doctor with a Remarkable Hobby = = > >; 


HE way to keep hold on life is to 

keep interested in it,” declares 

Dr. Simeon L. Lee of Carson 

City. "Now, I've gone in for 

about every hobby I’ve heard of. 
To-day, with more than three quarters 
of a century behind me—much of the 
span filled with the day-and-night wear 
and tear of a frontier physician’s life—I 
feel as young in push and purpose as I felt 
at forty.” 

Doctor Lee came to Nevada in 1870. 
When he retired from active practice a 
few years ago he was able to write a check 
in six figures without scuttling his 
bank account. 

His sunny, comfortable offices oppo- 
site the grounds of the State House 
contain one of the most remarkable 
groups of private collections to be found 
in America. 

Carefully arranged in cabinets one 
finds two thousand arrowheads, repre- 
senting the best craft of nearly every 
arrow-making tribe native to the North 
American continent. In an adjoining 
room may be seen two hundred and 
hfty Indian baskets. An opposite wall 
is adorned with dozens of examples of 
Indian beadwork—belts, girdles, neck- 
laces, and head bands. Elsewhere one 
finds an array of beautiful vases, some 
of them centuries old. 

An afternoon spent with Doctor Lee 
recently gave me an unforgettable ex- 
perience. There is a warm, youthful 
enthusiasm about the man—an en- . 
thusiasm that burns steadily in his blue 
eyes and flickers across his face as he 
talks. 

After serving through the Civil War 
in the Eighth Illinois Infantry, obtain- 
ing a medical degree from a college in 
Cincinnati, and practicing his profes- 
sion for three years on the banks of the 
Little Wabash in Clay County, Illinois, 
Doctor Lee decided to go West. 

One of his uncles had ventured into 
the Great American Desert with Kit 
Carson’s band in '46, and had settled at 
Genoa, then Mormon Station, the first 
white settlement in Nevada. Two 
other uncles had gone later. Their col- 
orful letters coaxed the young man to 
follow them. 

When Doctor Lee, with his bride of 
a few months, landed in Carson, the town 
was rattling with activity and oozing 
glamour. The population was as numer- 
ous as it is to-day, and every man’s pock- 
ets seemed ballasted with twenty-dollar 
gold pieces. From the emerald waters of 
Lake Tahoe, in California, a thirty-two- 
mile flume was dumping millions of feet 
of pine just south of the town—to be used 
in timbering the crazy caverns that miners 
were carving in the bowels of Mt. David- 
son, at Virginia City. Carson was a stop- 

ing point for five stage lines, and the 
Virginia and Truckee Railroad, then in 
the process of construction, had just crept 
in from the Comstock side. 

From the moment of his arrival, the 
young physician was fascinated with In- 
dian life. The Washoe tribe, which in- 
habited the rolling reaches around Carson, 
was still hunting game with bows and 
arrows. — When a smallpox epidemic 
broke out, he vaccinated all the children 
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of the tribe and saved scores of lives. In 
the years that followed, he attended 
stricken braves, squaws and pappooses, 
often without pay. All the time, however, 
he was gratifying his passion of the col- 
lector. 

Gradually he learned many of the se- 
crets of Indian craft and lore that had 
baffled other investigators. 

“One of my greatest rewards came 
when I finally learned—after vain at- 
tempts for twenty-five years—the secret 


method of making arrowheads,” Doctor, 


Lee told me. “An old Indian we whites 


DR. SIMEON L. LEE 
Doctor Lee, in the midst of his wonder- 


ful collection. He has spent a lifetime 
collecting specimens of Indian art. This 
hobby, he says, has kept him young 


called ‘Poker Charlie’ eventually showed 
me the process. Charlie was one of the two 
surviving arrowhead makers of the tribe. 

“One day, when we were having a par- 
ticularly friendly chat, I pressed him to 
make an arrowhead while [ looked on. 

“No got um rock,’ he remarked imper- 
turbably. 

**"Where can you get the rock?’ I asked. 

“He said that a deposit of it could be 
found on Tom Rickey's ranch in Antelope 
Valley, about seventy-five miles away. I 
asked him what he would charge to make 
the trip and bring some back. He said he 
would do it for two dollars and a half, 
which I gave him. 

“I hardly expected to see him or the 
cash again, but in a week he returned, 
bringing with him a good sized bundle of 
bits of obsidian, or volcanic glass." 

“All this for two dollars and a half?" I 
asked: 

“Sure.” The physician smiled broadly. 


| , .pdor-boy is dead! 


“Thus the Indian used to value time. As 
soon as he had brought the obsidian into 
my office I asked him to make me an ar- 
rowhead. First he called for a piece of 
buckhorn. Then he demanded a buckskin 
thong and a piece of “‘shats-im,” or grease- 
wood. With the thong he bound a small 
pencil-like portion of the horn to the 
greasewood, so that the horn stuck out a 
little less than an inch beyond the wooden 
handle. 

“The instrument looked simple enough, 
but it had necromantic powers when 
wielded by the aborigines. Feeling care- 

fully along an edge of the obsidian with 

the point he would suddenly make 

a quick flip of the wrist and a flake of 

the obsidian would fly off. Gradually 

a perfect arrowhead took form.” 

Fifty of Doctor Lee’s collection of 
arrowheads were fashioned in his back 
office by Poker Charlie, and twenty- 
five more were made by Lame Tom, the 
other surviving arrowhead maker. ' 

“Charlie, was forever asking me for 
money,” said Doctor Lee. “One day, 
rather weary of his importunities, I re- 
fused. For some time Charlie sat as 
still as if he had been stunned. Pres- 
ently tears began to stream down his 
cheeks. 

** "Too bad! too bad!’ he wailed, over 
and over again. 

“What’s too bad? I inquired. 

““No got um grub. o got um 
money. , And my boy is dead. My 


“This pitiful appeal was too much. 

I gave him his usual gratuity. As he 
was leaving I:asked him solicitously 

when his boy had died. He extended 

‘and opened the fingers of both hands 
twice. The boy had been dead for 
twenty years. ... I guess the joke was 

on me all right. ' , 

“I haven't seen Charlie in several 
months, and there is a rumor that, In- 
dian fashion, he has gone away alone 
to the mountains to die. If still alive 
he is almost unbelievably old." 

Among the willow-work baskets in 
Doctor Lee's collection are some which 
contain up to one hundred thousand 
stitches. Allowing two stitches to the 
minute—a large estimate for most of 
this type of work—it would have re- 

quired fully one hundred days of continu- 
ous labor at eight hours a day to complete 
such a basket. 

It is hopeless in a sketch of this sort to 
attempt even to touch the high spots in 
this Carson City treasure house. More 
interesting to me than all of the collec- 
tions was the man who has made the gath- 
ering of them a labor of love and sacrifice. 

To live nearly four-score years and find 
life still packed with wonder and entice- 
ment is an accomplishment at which one 
may well marvel. “It seems a sort of 
miracle," I remarked to Doctor Lee. 

“Miracle nothing!” he exclaimed. **Life 
is-like a house. Keep the windows wide 
open and the shutters up—and it’s always 
healthy inside. Any man who trains his 
mind to occupy itself with a variety of 
wholesome interests is bound to disin- 
herit himself of most of the ills to which 
flesh is commonly supposed to be heir." 

MERLE CROWELL 
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Good cheer and good spirits | treasure— 
Good fare for my friends and myself. 

I never can measure the health and the pleasure 
Stored up on this wonderful shelf. 


OU 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL GOMPAN 


A “private stock” worth while 


Just a step from the pantry and almost without 
lifting a finger you have this delicious soup all ready 
for your table! adi 

An invigorating dish to start the meal off with a 

- glow, waken your appetite and make all the food 
taste better and do more good. 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


It is the pure delightful juice of luscious tomatoes, 
picked when they are red-ripe and made into soup 
the same day. You get the full, stimulating tonic 
effect of the tomato, enriched with creamery butter, 
granulated sugar, and other ingredients to season 
and make it still more nourishing and appetizing. 

, Good soup every day is one of health's big rules. 


21 kinds 15c a can i 


Gamble, Sours 
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Making Your Imagination Work for You 


She did get well, and I have never 
smoked since. It was very hard to give 
it up, but I was determined to keep 


my promise. Not only did I stop, but. 


I finally destroyed every inclination 


for what had been such a great satis- ' 


faction. In this way I have freed my- 
self of other habits and passions, and so 
have preserved my health and my zest 
for lie The satisfaction derived from 
demonstrating my own strength of will 
has always meant more to me in the end 
than the pleasurable habits I gave up. I 
believe that a man can and should stop 
any habit he recognizes to be ''foolish."" 
When I was about twenty, I contracted 
a mania for gambling. We playéd for 
` very high stakes; and more than one of 
my companions gambled away the full 
value of his home. My luck was generally 
bad, but on one occasion I won every- 
thing in sight. Still I was not satisfied, 
but must go on with the play. Ilent my 
companions money so that we might con- 
tinue, and before we left the table I had 
lost all that I had won and was in debt. 


MY PARENTS were greatly worried 
by my gambling habits. My father 
especially was stern and often expressed his 
contempt at my wanton waste of time and 
money. However, I never would promise 


him to give up gambling, but instead de- . 


fended myself with a bad philosophy that 
is very common. 
course, I could stop whenever I pleased, 
but that it was not worth while to give up 
gambling because the pleasure was more 
to me than the joys of Paradise. 

My mother understood human nature 
better and never chided. She knew that 
4 man cannot be saved from his own fool- 
ishness or vice by someone else's efforts 
or protests, but only by the use of his own 
will. One afternoon, when I had lost all 
my money, but still was craving to play, 
she came to me with a roll of bills in her 
hand—a large sum of money for those 
times and conditions—and said, “Here, 
Niko. Take these. They're all I have. 
But the sooner you lose everything we 
own, the better it will be. Then I know 
you will get over this." 

She kissed me. 

So blinded was I by my passion that I 
took the moriey, gambled the whole night, 
and lost everything, as usual. It was 
morning when I emerged from the den, 
and I went on a long walk through sunlit 
woods pondering my utter folly. The 
sight of nature Fiad brought me to my 
senses, and my mother’s act and fait 
came vividly to mind. Before I left the 
woods, I had conquered this passion. I 
went home to my mother and told her I 
never would gamble again. And there 
never has been the slightest danger of my 
breaking the promise. 

My father was the son of an officer who 
served in the army of the Great Napoleon. 
He himself had received military training, 
and oddly enough, had subsequently em- 
braced the clerical profession. A philoso- 
pher, poet, and writer, he achieved emi- 
nence as a preacher because of his learning 


I told him that, of. 
that I forgot my hopeless state. 


` (Continued from page 13) 


and eloquence. But it is to my mother, I 
believe, that I trace my inventiveness. 
Her. father and grandfather originated 
numerous implements for household and 
agricultural uses. My mother herself in- 
vented and constructed all kinds of tools 
and devices, and wove the finest designs 
from thread, spun by herself. I have al- 
ways thought that my mother would have 
achieved great things if we had not lived 
so far from the opportunities of modern life. 

Both my father and mother were very 
eager that [ should become a preacher; 
but I had no leaning in that direction. 
From the age of ten I had been inventing. 
all sorts of things in my mind: flying ma- 
chines, a submarine tube for carrying 
letters and packages under the Atlantic, 
and means of getting power from the ro- 
tation of the planets; all fanciful, but even 
after I had gone to study at the gymna- 
sium at Carlstadt, Croatia, where I be- 
came intensely interested in physics and 
electricity, my parents still wanted me to 
become a preacher. 

Perhaps, if I had not become very ill, I 
should have given my promise. But be- 
cause of overstudy, I had my first serious 
breakdown in health. Physicians abso- 
lutely gave me up. It was an American 
genius who saved my life. - 

During my illness I read books by the 
score from the public library, and one day .. 
I was handed a few volumes unlike anys 
thing I had ever read, and so interesting 
My re- 
covery seemed miraculous. ii: 

"The books I had been reading were the 
early works of Mark Twain—among them | 
“Tom Sawyer," and “Huckleberry Finn.” 
Twenty-five years later, when I met Mr. 
Clemens and we formed a lifelong friend- 
ship, I told him of this experience and of 
my belief that I owed my life to his books. 
I was deeply moved to see tears come to 
the eyes of this great man of laughter. 


AFTER graduating from the Higher 
Realschule at Carlstadt, I went home 
to my parents, and on the very day of m 
arrival was stricken with cholera, whic 
was then epidemic in those parts. Again 
I was near death. My father tried to 
cheer me with hopeful words. 

“Perhaps,” I said, “I might get well, if 
you would let me become an engineer in- 
stead of a clergyman.” 

e promised solemnly that I should go 
to the best technical institution in the 
world. This, literally, put new life into 
me; and, owing partly to my improved 
state of mind dd partly to’a wonderful 
medicine, I recovered. My father kept 
his word by sending me to the Polytechnic 
School in Gratz, Styria, one of the oldest 
institutions of Europe. 

All during my first year there I started 
work at three a. M. and continued until 
eleven P. M., neither Sundays nor holidays 
being excepted. - Such leisure as I allowed 
myself I spent in the library. It was dur- 
ing my second year that something hap- 
pened that hasdetermined the whole course 
of my life. To make this clear, I must tell 
you about an early experience. 


During my boyhood I had suffered 
from a peculiar affliction due to the ap- 
pearance of images, which were often .ac- 
companied by strong flashes of light. 
When a word was spoken, the image of 
the object designated would present itself 
so vividly to my vision that I could not 


: tell whether what I saw was real or not. 


If I had witnessed a funeral, or perhaps 
come close to some wounded animal while 
on a hunting trip, then inevitably in the 
stillness of night a vivid picture of the 
scene would thrust itself before my eyes 
and persist, despite all my efforts to ban- 
ish it. Even though I reached out and 
passed my hand through it, the image 
would remain fixed in space. 


IN TRYING to free myself from these 
tormenting appearances, I tried to con- 
centrate my mind on some peaceful, quiet- 
ing scene I had witnessed. This would give 
me momentary relief; but when Í.lhiad 
done it two or three times the remedy 
would begin to lose its force. Then 1 be- 
gan to take mental excursions beyond the 
small world of my actual knowledge. Day 
and night, in imagination, I- went on 
journeys-—saw new places, cities, coun- 
tries, and all the time I tried very hard to 
make these imaginary things very shar 

and clear in my mind. I imagined myself 
hving in countries I never had seen, and I 
made imaginary friends, who were very 


dear to me and really seemed alive. 


`- This I.did constantly until I was about 
seventeen, when my thoughts turncd 
seriously to invention." Then, to my de- 
light, I found that I. could visualize with 
the greatest facility. -I needed no models, 
drawings, or experiments. I could picture 
them all in my mind. à 

During my second year at the Poly- 
technic Institute, we received a Gramme 
dynamo from Paris. It had a horseshoe 
form of field magnet and a wire-wound 
armature with a commutator—a type of 
machine that has since become antiquated. 
While the professor was demonstrating 
with this machine, the brushes sparked 
badly, and I suggested that it might be 
possible to operate a motor without such 
appliances. The professor declared that 
I could never create such a motor, because 
the idea was equivalent to a perpetual 
motion scheme. `` > 

This statement from such a high 
authority caused me to waver in my be- 
lief for some time. Then I took courage 
and began to think intently of the pro 
lem, trying to visualize the kind of ma- 
chine I wanted to build, constructing all 
its parts in my imagination. These im- 
ages were as clear and distinct as those I 
had conjured up to drive away the tor- 
menting visions of my younger days. I 
conceived many schemes, changing them 
daily, but I did not at that time succeed 
in evolving a workable plan. 

Four years later, in 1881, I was in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, studying the American 
telephone system, which was just being 
installed. But, during this interval, never 
for a day had I given up my attempt to 
visualize an clectric motor without a com- 
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The most individual Cigar- 


OBT. BURNS reputation as 

an individual cigar is na- 
tional—reaching into every nook 
and corner of the country. What 
other full-Havana-filled cigar, sell- 
ingat Robt.Burns prices, is smoked 
to the same extent as Robt. Burns? 
Like the Robt. Burns cigar, 
Robt. Burns smokers, too, are 
individual. Robt. Burns con- 
forms to their ideas of what a 
fine cigar should be. They like 
Robt. Burns’ full Havana filler. 


>. 


They appreciate the May-mild- 
ness which special curing and the 
mild Sumatra wrapper give to 
this Havana. 

Robt. Burns smokers always 
ask for Robt. Burns by name. 
It is next to impossible, cigar 
dealers declare, to sell Robt. 
Burns smokers anything but 
Robt. Burns cigars. 


Zeneral Czar Cò, na 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
New York City 


AET 
III: 


LONGFELLOW 


ACTUAL SIZE 
(foil wrapped) 
17c, 3 for 50c 
Box of 50— $8.00 


Poh burns Cigar 


Priced from 2 For 25c to 25c STRAIGHT 


~ 
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mutator. In my anxiety to visualize one 
that would work, my health again broke 
down, just when I was feeling that the 
long sought solution was near; but after 
six months of careful nursing I recovered. 


< Then, one afternoon I was walking with 


a friend in the City Park and reciting 
oetry. At that time I knew entire books 
Be heart, word for word. One of these 
was Goethe’s “Faust;” and the setting 
sun reminded me of the passage: 


The glow retreats, done is the day of toil; 
It yonder hastes, new fields of life exploring; 

Ah, that no wing can lift me from the soil, 
Upon its track to follow, follow soaring! 


Even while I was speaking these glori- 
ous words, the vision of my induction 
motor, complete, perfect, operable, came 
into my mind like a flash. I drew with a 
stick on the sand the vision I had seen. 
They were the same diagrams I was to 
show six years later before the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. My 
friend understood the drawings perfectly; 
and to me the images were so real that 
suddenly I cried, "Look! Watch me re 
verse my motor!" And I did it, demon- 
strating with my stick. 


HIS discovery is known as the “rotat- 
ing magnetic field.” It is the principle 
on which my induction motoroperates. In 
this invention I produced a sort of mag- 
netic cyclone which grips the rotable part 
and «whirls it—exactly what my professor 
had said could never be done. 
After inventing this motor, I gave p 
self up more intensely than ever to the 


enjoyment of picturing in my mind new^ 
It was my great de--»fnany, repairing the disorders of power- 


kinds of machines. 
light to imagine motors constantly run- 
ning. In less than two months, I had 
created mentally nearly all the types of 
motors and modifications of the system 
which are now identified with my name. 

It was in 1888, after I had come to 
America, that arrangements were made 
with the Westinghouse Company for the 
manufacture of this motor and for the in- 
troduction on a large scale of my system, 
which has since then been universally 
adopted. It gave the first great impetus 
to the harnessing of water power, to the 
development of trolley lines, subway sys- 
tems and electric railways. It is embodied 
in the electric drive on battleships, and 
used as a means of transmitting power for 
innumerable purposes all over the world. 

By that faculty of visualizing, which | 
learned in my boyish effort to rid myself 
of annoying images, I have evolved what 
is, I believe, a new method of materializ- 
ing inventive ideas and conceptions. It is 
a method which may be of great useful- 
ness to any imaginative man, whether he 
is an inventor, business man, or artist. 

Some people the moment they have a 
device to construct or any piece of work 
to perform, rush at it without adequate 
preparation, and immediately become en- 
grossed in details, instead of the central 
idea. They may get results, but they sac- 
rifice quality. 

Here, in brief, is my own method: After 
experiencing a désire to invent a particular 
thing, I may go on for months or years 
with the idea in the back of my head. 
Whenever I feel like it, I roam around in 
my imagination and think about the 
problem without any deliberate concen- 
tration. This is a period of incubation. 


Then follows a period of direct effort. 
I choose carefully the possible solutions 
of the problem. l am considering, and 
gradually center my mind on a narrowed 
field of investigation. Now, when I am 
deliberately thinking of the problem in 
its specific features, I may begin to feel 
that I am going to get the solution. And 
the wonderful thing is that if I do feel this 
way, then I know I have really solved the 
problem and shall get what I am after. 

This feeling is as convincing to me as 
though I already had solved it. I have 
come to the conclusion that at this stage 
the actual solution is in my mind subcon- 
sciously, though it may be a long time be- 
fore I am aware of it consciously. 

Before I put a sketch on paper, the 
whole idea is worked out calde In 
my mind, | change the construction, 
make improvements, and even operaté 
the device. Without ever having drawn 
a sketch, 1 can give the measurements ot 
all parts to workmen, and when- com- 
pleted these parts will fit, just as certainly 
as though I had made accurate drawings. 
It is immaterial to me whether I run my 
machine in my mind or test it in my shop. 

The inventions I have conceived in this 
way, have always worked. In thirty 
years there has not been a single excep- 
tion. My first electric motor, the vaccum 
tube wireless light, my turbine engine, 
and many other devices have all been de- 
veloped in exactly this way. — 

From Budapest I went to Paris, and 
there became associated with Mr. Charles 
Batchellor, an intimate friend and assist- 
ant of Mr. Edison. From Paris I made 
marty trips throughout France and Ger- 


houses; but I had no success in raising 
money for the development of my in- 
vention. I -had ‘already designed and 
constructed. much improved. electric ma- 
chinery when Mr. Batchellor urged me to 
go to America and undertake the design ot 
dynamos and motors for the Edison Com- 
pany. So I decided to try my fortunes in 
this Land of Golden Promise. ^ 

On arriving here, I could see only thé 
crudeness, in contrast with the graceful- 
ness of Europe, and said, "America is 
twenty-five years behind Europe in civili- 
zation.” But only five years later, I went 
abroad with new experience and became 
convinced that America is a century ahead 
of Europe in civilization. And that opin- 
ion I hold to this day. 


ONE of the great events in my life was my 
first meeting with Edison. . This won- 
derful man, who had received no scientific 
training, yet had accomplished so much, 
filled me with amazement. I felt that the 
time I had spent studying languages, lit- 
erature and art was wasted; though later, 
of course, I learned this was not so. 

It was only a few weeks after first meet- 
ing Mr. Edison, that I knew I had won.his 
confidence. The fastest steamship afloat 
at that time, the Oregon, had disabled 
both her lighting engines, so that her sail- 
ing was delayed. The machines could not 
be removed from the ship because of the 
character of the superstructure, and the 
difficulty annoyed Mr. Edison considera- 
bly, because it seemed that the ship would 
be held in port some length of time. 

That evening 1 took the necessary in- 
struments and went aboard the ship. The 
dynamos were in bad condition, with 


E believe the ‘Hupmobile 

is as distinguished and de- 
sirable now, on thescore of fine 
appearance, as it has always 
been from the standpoint of 
fine performance. 


There is a plate glass window 
in the rear curtain. Doors 
have more convenient outside 
handles. 


Other new details are the windshield 
cleaner and the moto-meter—items 
of peculiar utility. And you. will 
welcome the re-appearance of the 
familiar Hupmobile rear lamp. 


There is no question that these 
elements add much to a value that 
has long been noteworthy among 
motor cars. 
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(n Our Road Officials 


Whereas the reads in this vicinity have been a set fec of a wperos ond peonventonce, duc 
to mud, dust and ruts; and 
Whereas these roads have been the cause of 
(1) high taxes to cover cost ot frequent pairs ; 
12) kgh cost of haubo due te added oar required. and necessily for carrying 
underweight loads : 
(3). loss of hasiness te lecal merchunte; 
(3). loss of business to our farmers who cannot compete successfully with farmers 
in neighboring good-reads conmunitics ; 
(3) depreciation of properiv values; | 
(^) inadequate schesling for children due te lack of good reads. 
Therefare Tür. the undersigned taxpayers, do hereby petition you to consider means of 
correcting the aforementioned conditions, by construction uf good reads, and 
i We Becevnmend Tarvia Roads, because we have had an opportunity to observe the 
«conomy and the bunctits Tarvia Roads have brought to other communities, We 
ure convinced that Tarvia is the quickest, surest and mos! cconomical way to all- 


New York 
Detroit 


Elisabeth 


N ri 
Salt LakeCity Seattle 
Johnstown Lebanon 
Buffalo 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 


year-round roads, [rec [rom mud, dust aud cuts, and proof against water and frost. 


i Signed’) 


1 Signed» 


(Signed 


Road Officials. 


and want. 
results. 


Tarvia has given smooth, dustless, mud- 
less, waterproof highways to thousands of 
Your community can enjoy 


communities. | 


iSigaed? —. ZR AES 


Copy this petition—get some of your neigh- 
bors to sign it, too—and send it to your 
They are anxious to serve 
you, but you must tell them what you need 
A petition like this will bring 


the same benefits— and will—if you start 
the movement for Tarvia Roads. 


Our Special Service Department will send 
you without charge booklets describing the 
various grades of Tarvia. Address nearest 


office. 


A Y 


( 


lilustrated booklets free on request 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
lesne Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas 
Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee 
Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond 
Baltimore Omaha Jacksonville Houston 


Preserves Roads~Prevents Dust 7 


Cincinnati — Pittsburgh 
Nashville Syracuse 
Bangor Washington 
Latrobe Bethlehem 
Denver 


short circuits and breaks; but with the aid 
of the crew I put them in shape. At five 
that morning, on my way home, I met 
Mr. Edison on Fifth Avenue, with Mr. 
Batchellor and their assistants, just going 
home from their own work. When Mr. 
Edison saw me, he laughed and said, 
“Here’s our young man just over from 
Paris running around at all hours of the 
night.” Then I told him I was coming from 
the “Oregon,” and that I had repaired 
the machines. Without a word he turned 
away; but as they went on I heard him say, 
“Batchellor, this is a d good man!" 

Soon after I left Mr. Edison's employ- 
ment a company was forméd to develop 
my electric arc-light system. This system 
was adopted for street and factory light- 
ing in 1886, but as yet I got no money— 
only a beautifully engraved stock certifi- 
cate. Until April of the following year I 
had a hard financial struggle. Then a 
new company was formed, and provided 
me with a laboratory on Liberty Street, in 
New York City. ere I set to work to 
commercialize the inventions I had con- 
ceived in Europe. 


FTER ‘returning: from Pittsburgh, 
where l spent a year assisting the 
Westinghouse Company in the design and 
manufacture of my motors, I resumed work 
in New York ina little laboratory on Grand 
Street, where I experienced one of the 
greatest moments of my life—the first 
demonstration of the wireless light. 

I had been constructing with my assist- 
ants the first high-frequency alternators 
(dynamos); of the kind now used for gen- 
erating power for wireless telegraphy. At 
three o'clóck in the morning I came to the 
conclusion that I had overcome all the 
difficulties. and that the machine would 
operate, and Į sent my men to get some- 
thmg tó'eat:." While they were gone I 
finished: getting the machine ready, and 
arranged things so that there was nothing 
to be done, except to throw in a switch. 

When my assistants returned I took a 
position in the middle of'the laboratory, 
without any connection whatever between 
me and the machine to be tested. In each 


; hand I held a long glass tube from which 


“the air had been exhausted. 
ory is correct," I said, “when the switch is 
‘thrown in these tubes will become swords 


“If my the- 


of fire.” I ordered the room darkened and 
the switch thrown in-—and instantly the 
glass tubes became brilliant swords of fire. 
Under the influence-of great exultation 
I waved them in circles round and round 
my head. My men were actually scared, 
so new and wonderful was the spectacle. 
They had not known of my wireless light’ 
theory, and for a moment they thought 1 
was some kind of a magician or hypno- 


' tizer. But the wireless light was a reality, 


and with that experiment I achieved fame 
overnight. : : 
- Following this success, people of influ- 


' ence began to take an interest in me. 


, went into "society." 


And I gave enter- 
tainments in return; some at home, some 
in my laboratory—expensive ones, too. 
For the one and only time in my life, I 
tried to roar a little bit like a lion. 

But after two years of this, I said to 
myself, “What have I done in the past 
twenty-four months?" And the answer 
was, "Little or nothing." I recognized 
that accomplishment requires isolation. I 
learned that the man who wants to 
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V4 Five Reo Favorites 


If you were to ask us which of the five Reo models 
shown would win in a popularity contest, we couldn’t 
tell you. Q Of only one thing we feel certain —each 
Reo model would be winner in its class. @ And the 
more experienced the judges, the greater would be the 
Reo majority. €] In the last quarter of 1920, more Reo 
Speed Wagons were made and delivered than of any 
other motor truck of similar size or capacity. €] That 
tells the story so far as that great Reo is concerned. 
€ Original alike of its type and of its title— "Speed 
Wagon”—this Reo knows no rival, no peer. Q Each 
successive attempt to copy or imitate this Speed Wagon 
only serves to accentuate its superiority in the minds 
of users. Q "There's only one Speed Wagon”—and 
that's a Reo. €] "If it isn't a Reo, it isn’t a Speed W agon.” 
q It is a wonderfully satisfying thing to be able to pro- 
duce five models each of which enjoys such an enviable 
reputation and such proud eminence in its class. €] Yet 
there is no secret about the process — the ripest expe- 
rience; sound engineering; facilities that are unsurpassed 
for efficiency and accuracy; financial strength that rend- 
ers Reo immune to the ebb and flow of “good‘and bad 
times"— € These added to the fundamental — Honesty 
of Purpose—are the reasons for Reo quality— and that 
in turn accounts for the splendid demand Reos always 
enjoy. @ “Standardize on Reos"— you'll find inone, two, 
or all five Reo models, the car or cars that will exactly 
fit your needs and conform to your idea of values. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY ~ LANSING, MICHIGAN 


“Reo Meter Car Ch of Canada, Ltd 
Pf. CATHARINES , ONT 


Copyright Reo Motor Car Company 


EQ) 


Latest Reo Models 


3-passenger Roadster; 5 Pass- 
enger Touring Car; Coupe and 
Sedan. All six cylinder. Prices 
$1850, $1850, $2700 and $2750 
respectively. And—that won- 
derfully versatile, efficient and 
dependable Reo Speed Wagon, 
adaptable—either with one of 
the standard bodies we make, or 
special bodies for special needs 
—to fully 80 per cent of all 
trucking, city, suburban and 
rural. Price as shown is $1575 
ready for business. No extras, 
no sundries, nothing to buy to 
makeit complete. All prices are 
f. o. b. Lansing, plus special 
Federal Tax. 


/ A 
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achieve must give up. many things—so- 

ciety, diversion, even rest—and must find. 

his sole recreation and happiness in work. 
| He will live largely with his conceptions 

and enterprises; they will be as real to him 
as worldly possessions and friends. 

In recent years I have devoted myself 
to the problem of the wireless transmis- 
sion of power. Power can be, and at no 
distant date will be, transmitted without 
wires, for all commercial uses, such as the 
lighting of homes and the driving of aéro- 
planes. I have discovered the essential 
principles, and it only remains to develop 
them commercially. "When this is done, 
you will be able to go anywhere in the 
world—to the mountain top overlooking 
your farm, to the arctic, or to the desert— 
and set up a little equipment that will 
give you heat to cook with, and light to 
read by. This equipment will be carried 
in a satchel not as big as the ordinary suit 
case. In years to come wireless lights will 
be as common on the farms .as ordinary 
electric lights are nowadays in our cities. 

The matter of transmitting power b 
wireless is so well in hand that I can sayi 
am ready now to transmit 100,000 horse- 
- power by wireless without a loss of more 
than five per cent in transmission. The 
plant required to transmit this amount 
will be much smaller than some of the 
wireless telegraph plants now existing, 
and will cost only $10,000,000, including 
water development and electrical appa- 
ratus. The effect will be the same whether 
the distance is one mile or ten thousand 
miles, and the power can be collected high 
in.the air, underground, or on the ground. 

A long time ago, I became possessed 
ofa desire to produce an engine as simple 
jas my induction motor; and my efforts 
have been rewarded. This engine has 
been perfected, is complete, and has been 
declared by the world's engineering ex- 
perts to be a significant advance. -. 

No mechanism could be simpler, and 
the beauty of it is that almost any.amount 
of power can be obtained from it. In the 
induction motor I produced the rotation 
by setting up a magnetic well, while in the 
turbine I set up a whirl of steam or gas. 
The rotating part is nothing but a, shaft 
with a few straight plates keyed to it. 
There are no buckets, blades nor veins. 
Machines of this kind can be produced 


(The Original and Only Genuine) 


Reduced to SOc per pair 


We want every man who needs 

a new pair of suspenders, the thou- 
ic that will develop ten horse-power f. 

sands who have been Waiting for every pound of weight, while the leite: 
the lowest price levels before mak- engines of the present day give only about 
2 one horse-power for each two pounds of 
ing purchases of anything, to start weight, or one twentieth of the power de- 
their Duvi ‘oh a abi h veloped by my turbine. I have no doubt 

eir buying right and this they that it is the engine of the future. ^ 
will do if they buy President 
Suspenders at 50 cents per pair. The D W 
Convenience suggests buying a pair | he Dearest VVor d 


for each suit. (Continued from page 45) 


| But this is not the point I am getting 
Every pair guaranteed at: I was practically unconscious when 
5 : two of the boys who could swim reached 

Be sure the name President is on the buckle me and hauled me ashore. They had 
watched me struggle for some little time. 
as they told me when I was revived. 
MADE AT SHIRLEY. MASSACHUSETTS before they realized that I was in peril. 
, and not merely splashing about with m« 

feet safely on the boron: for of course the 
presence of the newly formed "'step-off^ 
iad not been suspected by them, either. 
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The man who was thru at thirty 


HIS happened in Chi- 

cago; but the place is 
unimportant. It might have 
happened anywhere; as a 
matter of fact it 7s happening 
everywhere; in your office and 
in the office across the street. 


A young man entered the 
employ of a Chicago manu- 
facturer and moved along 
rapidly until he was office 
manager. 


The President of the com- 
pany liked him. More than 
ohce he said to friends: 


. *| intend to make that 
young man General Manager 
some day. I should.like to 
train him to be my’ suc- 
cessor.” ` 


.But the young man never 
did. become General Man- 
ager; his career is one of 
those countless tragedies of 
business. The President who 
wanted to promote him; 
found .that he could not 
promote. him. 


He: knew enough to man- 
age an office, but for larger 
responsibilities he lackéd 
knowledge, self-confidence 
and decision. He has never 
grown beyond an office man- 
agership. . 

He was thru at thirty. 


And the other man who 
kept on growing 


ONTRAST that man with 

another of the same age 
—a man who worked as a 
salesman for a Hartford Com- 
pany; and in course of time 
became sales manager. The 
office of Secretary became 
vacant, and the Company 
looked around for a man. 


Sales experience was a 
requisite; but the man must 
have more. He must know 
something of factory organ- 
ization and control, of costs 


forty: ** 


and accounting, of office man- 
agement, of advertising and 
merchandising and corpora- 
tion finance. 


To their surprise they found 
that the young sales manager 
knew all these things. His 


practical experience had given : 


him sales training; the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute had 
given him a grasp of the fun- 


There's just one important question for a man who is under 
J p q 


damentals which are found 
in every business. 


A few days after his elec- | 


tion to the Board of Directors 
of his company he wrote: 

"'The day when I enrolled 
in the Alexander Hamilton 
Institutes Modern Business 
Course marked the turning 
point in my career." 


Thousands of men who are 
going ahead 
I^ all the business world there are just 
two types of men. There is the man 
who goes only as far as experience in 
one department of business can carry 
him and settles down in a departmental 
position for life. 

The other man takes a new hold upon 
himself in his twenties or thirties or 
earlier forties; he adds training to 
experience and travels far. 

For years the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has been engaged in the 


Where shall I be in business ten years from now?" 


splendid task of helping men find 
themselves. 

Its training means larger vision, more 
rapid progress, increased earning power. 
And the proof is this—thousands of men 
have tested this training in their own 
experience; and today, after years of 
testing, the rate of enrolment is more 
than three times as rapid as in any 
preceding year. 


The Advisory Council 


NLY a training vitally sound and 

practical could have the indorse-- 
ment of such men as form the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. That Advisory Council 
consists of: Frank A. Vanderlip, the 
financier; General Coleman duPont, 
the well-known business executive; 
John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist; and 
iseph French Johnson, Dean of the 
New York University School of 
Commerce. 


Only you can decide where 
i you will stop 


VERY man in business is paying 
for this Course whether he bent 
efits by it or not. The Chicago: 
‘man paid, and at a tragic price. He 
might have moved on up to 
large success—and he stopped at 
thirty. : 
Only you can decide where you 
will stop. A training which has done 
so much for thousands of other men 
is open to you also. It is worth your 
investigation at least; make the in- 
vestigation now, 


“Forging Ahead in Business" 


R men who are asking themselves, 
"Where will 1 be in business ten 
ears from now?" the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute publishes a 116-page 


book. It contains a full explanation of 
‘what the Modern Business Course and 


Service is and does; it contains letters 
from men whose business situation was 
precisely like yours. It will richly repay 
a careful reading, and it is sent without 
obligation; the coupon will bring it. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


723 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness," which I may keep without 
obligation. 


Business 
Address a2 ast seus 


Business 
Pos1tI0n cix m e oor ota ome mod 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sidney 


Copyright, 1021, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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The Pipe | 
And Easy Chair 


In almost every home, there's one place 
sacred to the head of the house where he 
settles down and takes his comfort. 


There is a big, comfortable chair—a Morris 
chair, or some sort of an upholstered, shaped- 
to-his-figure seat such as used to be called an 
easy chair. 


It's usually lodged near the fireplace. 


At any rate, it's alwavs stationed at just 
about the most comfortable spot in the 
house. 


And right near at hand you inevitably find— 
what? 


Pipes and tobacco, don't you? 


Men are likely to be just as comfort-loving 
as they are hard-working. 


They know that rest is necessary to renew 
their powers. They know that after a pipeful 
and a short rest in the old easy chair, their 
minds work more clearly; they can think things 
out that bafHed them no little during the pres- 
sure and confusion of the day. And so—they 
take their comfort, wisely take it. 


And so—his pipe and 
tobacco have become 
tickets of admission to 
a man's comfort as 
nothing before or since. 

The pipe and easy 
chair are necessary. So ' 
is one other thing. 

A man must have the 
kind of tobacco that 
absolutely suits his 
taste. 

If vou happen to 
lack this, it may 
be Edgeworth. 

You be judge and 
jury and allow us to 


submit our case. 
There will. be no 
appeal from your , 
judgment. 


Simply write down on a postcard your name 
and address together with that of the local 
dealer supplying vour smoking needs. By the 
next mail we'll send to you postpaid generous 
samples of Edgeworth Tobacco in both forms— 


Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into cakes, 
then cut by sharp knives into very thin. 
moist slices. Rub a slice between the hands, 
It makes an average pipeload. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is ready to pour 
right into your pipe. It packs nicely, and 
burns freely to the very bottom of your pipe, 
getting better and better. 


When the mail brings Edgeworth to you, 
give one of your pipes a thorough going over 
and load it to the brim with Edgeworth. Drop 
into the little old easy chair, stretch out, letting | 
your feet rest high or low, and light up. Puff- 
puff-puff—now you know whether or not Edge- 
worth is the pipe tobacco absolutely suited to 
your taste. 


For the free samples upon which we request 
your judgment, address Larus & Brother 
Company, 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, 

a. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you pre- 
paid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton 
of any size of Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 


| start on this visit. 


I do not know how often I went down 
and came up again before the rescuers 
arrived, but I think it must have been 
man y more times than the proverbial three. 
At each time of rising I could get my eyes 
and nose above the surface; but, try as | 
might, I could lift my head no higher than 
that; and when I tried to call for help the 
water ran down my throat, and I merely 
uttered choked, gurgling sounds. 

Toward the end of my struggling, as my 
lungs filled with water and I grew weaker, 
the water changed from one primary color 
to another—from yellow to green, and 
from green to blue, and blue to red^ 

The red was turning to thc blackness 
of oblivion when 1l saw, very dimly, a 
pair of hands reaching downward into 
the darkness and groping and grasping 
for me. The grip of one of those hands 
in my hair was the last thing I remem- 
bered, until I found myself stretched out, 
gasping and sick, on a bed of warm sand 
under the willows. 


[FREQUENTLY I have heard, and so, 
no doubt, have you, that: persons who 
are drowning behold, in a series of kaleido- 
scopic flashes, the main events of their 
lives passing before them in review. I 
am here to testify that in one instance, 
at least, this did not happen. 

For I was drowning, and I knew I was 
drowning, and yet I saw no part of my 
past life. Here is exactly what l did see: 
I saw my mother standing on the front 
veranda of our house. I saw her just 
as I had seen her when I left home to 
She was dressed all in 
white. Her shoulder was touching: one 
of the white wooden pillars which rose 
alengside the steps leading down to the 


! short run of bricked pavement. 


Through the branches of the tall silver- 
leafed poplar which grew on our lawn the 
sunshine filtered, checkering the place 
where she stood with dapples of light and 
shadow. No paft of the picture was in- 
complete; no essential detail of it lacking. 

And now I saw another woman, a 


| neighbor and a dear friend of my mother's, 


running across the street and lifting a 
latch at the gate and hurrying up the 
walk. And I knew, somehow, that she had 
come to tell my mother that I was drowned. 
I even saw, a 
followed when she broke the news. 

That was all there was of it. Things 
began to get black then, and the vision 
was swallowed up in the blackness. 

But by now the burden of terror and 
distress mercifully had departed from me. 
I had ceased to fight, I think. A sort of 
numbed resignation to my fate had 
descended upon me, and my last reg- 
istered thought was not so much sorrow 
for my own cut-off life as it was sorrow for 
my mother in her desolation. 

It makes me sure, all this, that mother 
love, the sense and the appreciation of it, 
the glorious all-encompassing fullness of 


| it, bridges space and waste, and, conquer- 


ing the intervening leagues of land and 
water, comes winging on an ethereal path- 
way to soften the last pangs of the dying 
man or the dying youth. 

It is as though the hovering hand of 
death had wiped out the middle spans of 
his life and, linking the beginning of his 
days with the last of his days, had turned 
him once more into a boy—a boy about 
to stumble forth into a dark, strange place 


in one realizing flash, what 


and needing a mother to calm his boyish 
misgivings ere he takes the-first step. 

You remember, don't you, that little 
poem which a Frenchwoman, who was a 
great artist, used to recite? It was the 
story of a Paris Apache who hankered 
after a wanton and, lying at her feet, 
beseéched his lady light-of-love to set 
him some task, no matter how desperate, 
that he might prove the depths of his 
devotion to her. 

So she told him to bring to her his moth- 
er's heart, torn from her breast. And he 
went straightway, and he killed his mother, 
and he cut out her heart, and with it in his 
hands, he started back to where the Jezebel 
awaited the bringing of his pledge. 

But on the way he tripped and fell 
headlong; and from the earth, where it 
had dropped out of his grasp, the bloody 
heart, bleeding anew in pity br him, spoke 
in his mother's voice, crying out in fear 
that he might have hurt himself in falling. 

I do not remember the name of that 

oem, but it should have been called 
lotherhood. If it was symbolism.it was 
true symbolism. 

At heart, every woman, good or bad, 
is a mother. Good women mother their 
husbands along with their children. Bad 
women follow the bent of what, after all, 
is but a twisted maternal instinct. The 
Magdalen had the mother soul no less 
than the Madonna. When, with her hair, 
she wiped the feet of her Saviour she must 
have been, in thought and in essence, a 
mother visiting the caressing touch of her 
hands upon a son. 


"THE other day I was casting about for 
a suitable title for this article—which | 
bad not yet written—and I picked up a 
fory of a newspaper printed in. my old 
ome town. "here ..I. found. what I 
sought. On an inner page of this news- 
aper was half a column of facts and 
M dtes compiled by the bureau of .war-risk 
insurance at Washington. The lines 
bristled with numerals. ; 

Now to me, ordinarily, statistics are 
not highly interestmg, except when the 
tailor is measuring me for a new suit, and, 
by listening to him, I seek to find out 
whether, for better or worse, my form is 
changing. It was the caption over the 
printed matter which caught my eye. Be 
ing interested then, I read down through 
the first few paragraphs, and reading them 
I learned these things: 

Of all those soldiers and sailors of ours 
who availed themselves of the Govern- 
ment's war-time insurance, practically 
fifty per cent made their mothers their 
beneficiaries. About twenty per cent of the 
men named their fathers as beneficiaries. 
Wives ran a poor third. Less than ten per 
cent of the chosen beneficiaries were wives. 
_ Of course the average age of the men 
in uniform and the provisions granting 
exemptions to men with families depend- 
ent upon them had something to do with 
this. But, as things were, the outstand- 
ing fact was that practically every other 
man in service, who took out life insur- 
ance under the Federal scheme, planned 
in the event of his death to provide for 
his mother. 

l read there of one policy, regularly 
entered as such on the government rolls, 
which was a photograph of a bit of the 
muddy wall of a front line trench! As 
he awaited the signal to jump off into 
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IDNIGHT! From the lofty ceiling of a palacein France 


The reign of Lonis XV drops the mysterious Time-Ball. The revelers thrill to a 


ushered 2 aeee e sudden stop as a tall, prophetic figure raises a gleaming 

died cheer loei scythe. Through the halls of mirth rings the voice of Father 

Actuated by a concealed Time—“ Remove the masks!” 

mechanism, they were the 

at pepe eee Two hundred years ago! Yet in countless cities of today, men set 
their watches by the drop of the Time-Ball. The $225 Corsican— 

* ‘ : 4 s an unretouched photo. 

Two hundred years! Yet kindly, tireless Father Time still has the graph sss.» 
call; still stands forth, as Shakespeare hailed him, “The king 
of men!” 


And the dominating figure of that midnight carnival is the one 
outstanding personality in the watchmaking world today, the 
distinguished trade-mark of that long and noble line of timekeeping 
masterpieces— 
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Which 
of these 
two men 
has learned the secret 

of fifteen minutes a day? 


The secret is contained in the free book offered below. Until you have read it you have no idea 
how much fifteen minutes a day can mean in growth and success. Send for your copy now 


well-dressed. You see such men at every social 

gathering. One of them can talk of nothing be- 
yond the mere A ’s news. The other brings to every 
subject a wealth aude light and illustration that makes 
him listened to eagerly. 

He talks like a man who has traveled widely, though 
his only travels are a business man’s trips. He knows 
something of history and biography, of the work of great 
scientists, and the writings of philosophers, poets, and 
dramatists. 

Yet he is busy, as all men are, in the affairs of every 
day. How has he found time to acquire so rich a mental 
background? When there is such a multitude of books 
to read, how can any man be well-read? 


The answer to this man’s success—and to 
the success of thousands of men and women 
like him—is contained in a free book that you 
may have for the asking. In it is told the story 
of Dr. Eliot’s great discovery, which, as one 
man expressed it, “does for reading what the 
invention of the telegraph did for communica- 
tion.” From his lifetime of reading, study, and 
teaching, forty years of it as President of 
Harvard University, Dr. Eliot tells just what 
few books he chose for the most famous library 


| | ERE are two men, equally good-looking; equally 


Mail this coupon now 


| P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY | 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, send me the 
little guigetook to the most famous ks in the world, describin 
Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the plan o 
| reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. | 
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in the world; why he chose them and how he has ar- 
ranged them with notes and reading courses so that any 
man can get from them the essentials of a liberal 
education in even fifteen minutes a day. 


The booklet gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


Ever 


T well-informed man and woman should at least know some- 
thing a 


ut this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into his 
Five-Foet Shelf “the essentials of a liberal education,” 
how he has so arranged it that even "fifteen minutes 
a day" are enough, how in pleasant moments of spare 
time, by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has 
provided for you, you can get the knowledge of literature 
and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 


"For me," wrote one man who had sent in the coupon, 
“your little free book meant a big step forward, and it 
showed me besides the way to a vast new world of pleasure." 


Every reader of The American Magazine is invited to 
have a copy of this handsome and entertaining little book. 
It is free—will be sent by mail, and involves no obligation 
of any sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail it to-day. 


Send for | 
this FREE BOOKLET 
that gives Dr. Eliot's 
own plan of reading 
P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, New York 
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No Man’s Land for the advance upon 
the enemy, a soldier, squatting here, had 
taken up a pointed stick—or perhaps 
he used the tip of his bayonet—and with 
this for a stylus had scrawled in the earth 
his application for insurance. This, in 
effect: his last will and testament, pro- 
vided for the care of his mother if he 
should die. 

Another treasured document of the 
bureau’s files is a single sheet of rough, 
torn paper, stained with soil marks and 
the prints of grimy fingers, which bears 
the scribbled signatures of a squad of 
men who signed up for soldier insurance 
on a certain rainy night in September, 
1918, just before they climbed the parapet 
to go forward in the first attack wave. 
They turned it over to an insurance 
officer, who had dared heavy shell fire to 
creep up to where they were. 

[n this instance, more than half of the 
men picked their mothers for beneficiaries. 
Being chosen shock troops, probably 
nearly all of these men were young; some 
of them probably still in their teens, and 
perhaps few or none of them were mar- 
ried. So, in that hour, they had thought 
of their mothers. 


HE headline over the article was to 

the effect that, after all, “mother” is 
still the dearest word in the language; 
and for my own caption I borrowed a part 
of that headline. 

By why the "after all" part? And why 
the inclusion of the qualifying word 
"still? Hasn’t “mother” always been 
the dearest word in thelanguage? Dearer 
than home, dearer than friendship, dearer 
than any or all of these, because all of 
them really are summed up in the word 
“mother,” which carries with it thoughts 
of home and of love and of friendship. 

* Mother" is the dearest word in our 
tongue, because they, our mothers, make 
it so. 

Now, the mother-in-law joke is prob- 
ably the very oldest joke in this world. 
-I started to-say it dated from the Garden 
of Eden, but reflection told me I was 
wrong here. Adam was the only man in 
history who had no mother-in-law. 

- So the mother-in-law joke did not 
originate with Adam, but, Í take it, must 
have originated very shortly thereafter. 
Mankind has been laughing at it since 
the morning stars sang together. But 
when we laugh at it, we do so largely 
from force of habit, without pausing to 
reflect that the mother-in-law joke is 
merely a reflex aspect of a most sacred 
thing; it is a twisty-wise tribute, really, 
to motherhood itself. 

Undoubtedly, in the first domestic 
dispute that ever occurred, the first 
mother-in-law, having been a mother 
before she was a mother-in-law, took the 
side of her own child against the man who, 
by mating with her daughter, had wedged 
his way into the family circle. 

So the first son-in-law, being deeply 
chagrined at this, coined the first mother- 
in-law joke in order to get even. Through 
the multiplying ages, subsequent sons- 
in-law have followed his example, being 
` sheeplike and copy-cattish, as is the habit 
of the breed. 
` We make jokes about our mothers-in- 
law—but we sing songs about our 
. mothers. They may be cheap and banal 
-songs, full of a sticky and a maudlin 


sentimentality, and by their very crudity 
belittling the beauty of the minstrel's 
theme.- But down the years, wiser folk 
than you or I keep them alive; and the 


world sings them with a lump of loving- | 


ness in its throat. 
And now that women,. being en- 


franchised, are to a greater extent than | 


ever before serving as jurors in our 
courts, let us consider a supposititious but 
not actually impossible case. Picture a 
jury, made up of twelve mothers, trying 
another woman's son for his life. What 
would be the outcome there? 

I can imagine a jury of twelve good 
wives punishing a guilty wife for her 
transgressions; because I think, as a rule, 
women are likely to be harsher than men 
in their judgments of erring sisters. 
Often, when I sat as a newspaper reporter 
where women were on trial for crimes, or 
under fire as witnesses, I have heard 
women bystanders discussing the merits 
of the case; and almost invariably I found 
that the average woman, weighing the 
evidence and the attendant circum- 
stances, was less inclined to give the 
accused, a member of her own sex, the 
benefit of the doubt than the average 
man was. Perhaps that very. intuition 
which enables a’ woman to Tahon the 
workings of another woman’s soul shows 
to her motives and causes and impulses 
which are hidden from masculine under- 
standings. E 

-I know. a: certain writer. His mother 
lives in a small inland town. In the place 
of honor in the living-room of her home, 
where she spends most of her leisure time, 
she has a small glassed-in cabinet of two 
shelves. On these shelves she keeps a 
double row of books. This is her library; 
these are all the books she owns, except 
a Bible; and yet: she is not an ignorant 
nor stupid woman, and in her time she 
has been somewhat of a reader. 


AM told that one day a casual ac- 
quaintance, calling upon her and waiting 


for her to appear, read the inscriptions ' 


on the backs of the ten or fifteen volumes, 
and when the hostess came in; the visitor 
said to her: “I see you have only the” 
books of your own son here." 

“Yes,” "she said in perféct sincerity; 
“why not? I have never seen any books 
equal to his. No one else ever wrote such 
books as he has written. I am sure that 


in my lifetime or in his, no one ever will. | 
So why should I desire other books when 


the best books in the world—my own son's 
books, which are a part of my son and 
therefore are a part of me—are here for 
me to treasure and to: read and to: show 
to my friends and to be proud of?" 
Professional book reviewers may not 
altogether agree with her in her estimate 
of this writer's work. It is a fact, I 


believe, that some very scholarly critics, . 
before now, have passed adverse judg- | 


ment upon his output. But these con- 
trary opinions mean nothing to her. For 
these are her boy's books; and so, in 
them, his mother's eyes find only grace 
and perfection of beauty. 

Is mother “after all" and “still” the 
dearest word in the language? What 
mother's son will deny that it is, when he, 
having had a mother's love, knows that 
it is the very oldest thing in the world, 
and the truest, and the surest, and the 
most enduring? 


One Girl does the 
Work of 50 Typists 


75 good, clean, sharp form letters a 
minute. This is what can be done in 
your own office by any stenographer 
or. office boy, with a 


R STENCIL DUPLICATOR 
This machine prints anything that can 
be typewritten, hand written, drawn or 
ruled. Not only formlettersthat exactly 
duplicate the typewriter type—but bul- 
letins, ruled forms, price lists, notices, 
menus and cards.. There is no type- 
setting, no cuts, no trouble, no delay. 


1,000 Copies for 20c 


'This machine saves almost the entire 
cost of form letters and a big percentage 
of printing bills. It is used by thousands 
of manufacturers and merchants for sales 
and collection letters, factory and office 
forms. It is used by professional men, 
banks, schools and churches. 


One Model—$43.50 


The Rotospeed has a semi-automatic 
feed, self-adjusting impression roll and 
| six other exclusive improvements. 
There is only one model and no acces- 
sories. It is not sold through salesmen 
and you save all other selling expense 
by dealing direct with the factory. 


Our Free Trial Offer 


We offer to place the Rotospeed in your 
office on trial, completely equipped for 
all kinds of work and with sufficient sup- 
plies for 24 different jobs. The machine 
must sell itself. Write for our propo- 
sition and the Rotospeed booklet. Let 
us show you how others in:your line of 
business are increasing their profits and 
saving expense the Rotospeed way. 
Just sign and mail the coupon or pin it 
to your letterhead. 


mx. IHE ROTOSPEED CO. 


511 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


MAIL THIS NOW. 


THE ROTOSPEED CO. 
511 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Motor Set 
No. 599 
Price, $23.00 


“Stuck? Not he, with these 
good tools,” says Mr. Punch. 
MM dollars spent for good tools have saved 


many a motorist expensive repairs and pre- - 


vented serious delays. Take care of the little 
things af the time they happen, and you will 
add much to the pleasure you get from a smooth- 
running car. 

In the motoz set illustrated there áre 27 good 
tools which will take care of any ordinary road 
repairs. They are packed in a leather-bound 
canvas roll and each tool is bound in place by a 
leather strap. It only costs you $23. Other sets 
from $10 to $45. ; 

“GOODELL-PRATT 1500 GooD TooLs are good 
tools for good workmen," says Mr. Punch. "The 
best that brains, skill, study, experience, and honest 
intent can produce, and they're made by toolsmiths 
who have spent all their lives in the business." 


“Tools for the Motorist” is an interesting 
booklet sent you onrequest. Write forit. 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY, Greenfield, Mass. 


Is the Rose Your 
Favorite Flower? 


(Continued from page 27) | 


one poor little flower perhaps the most 
expensive on record. 

Sometimes people announce breath- 
lessly, as though breaking sad news: “‘Do 
you know, you can get tired of flowers." 
And they are quite right. You can! I 
know it. It depends a good deal on the 
taste used in selection, and on the ar- 
rangement. 

A few weeks ago the enthusiastic hus- 
band of a young society woman left an 
order for a big bouquet of violets to be 
sent to his wife every other day. It wasn't 
long before she came in to say that she 
didn't want to wear a big bouquet every 
other day. What she wanted was some- 
thing odd or choice. So we sent her one 
day a few especially fine camellias or gar- 
denias, another day the philanopsis—the 
white orchid which is always used in bri- 
dal bouquets—or occasionally a spray of 
the oncidium, which has yellow blossoms 
with brownish spots and looks like many 
butterflies on a single stem. 


HIRTY years ago, when my shop was 
located on Broadway, I grew tired of 
flowers myself. That frame of mind 
would be fatal to a florist, of all persons, 
so I took means to recover from it. All 
the florists were then selling roses with 
stems two or three inches long, for which 
they paid ten or fifteen cents each. Those 
miserable little stems made me very 
tired, and I ordered longer ones from the 
pore: They wouldn’t cut longer ones, 
ecause they said it hurt the plants. So 
I paid them to do it—twenty cents for 
roses with stems five or six inches long; 
then thirty cents for still longer stems; 
and as fast as I could make money appeal 
to the growers, I got longer and longer 
stems. 

Now I am paying two dollars apiece for 
American Beauty roses that stand three 
feet high. They’re fine! Strange to say, 
even now I can look at a perfect American 
Beauty on a three-foot stem, without be- 
ing absolutely bored to death. 

Beeause the shades of flowers are ve 
delicate, we can blend many different col- 
ors of flowers that cannot be blended in 
materials for hats and gowns. The acacia, 
for instance, with its soft canary yellow, 
harmonizes beautifully with violets. It 
would be hard to think of colors in flowers 
that could not be used together, provided 
the flowers were properly arranged. 

Flowers need little trimming, but nine 
persons out of ten think that ribbons of 
the right shade and quality add some- 
thing; so we use ribbons on all bouquets, 
bunches, baskets, and on many plants. 
A rambler rose standing among other 
flowers may not attract notice. "ur ar- 
range a knot arid streamers of red ribbon 
of the right shade among the flowers and 
foliage, and at once it will attract the eye. 

So far as I know, the first time ribbons 
were used with flowers was years ago 
when I was filling an order for a big bunch 
which was going to an operatic star. I 
took pains to select just the ribbon I 
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It is the one room which must. e service day dnd night 
and year after year. It is the center of home health. and 
comfort, and if in addition to ils service value it is attractive 
and beautiful, its use is a pleasure rather than a. necessity. 


Better bath rooms make healthier homes. 
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Valspar renews your old linoleum 


ALSPAR will do wonders for your linoleum, congoleum or oil cloth. It 

not only brings out the colors like new, but adds years of extra wear. 

For Valspar gives these floor-coverings a new surface—tough, water- 

proof, wear-resisting—a surface that is proof against hot greases, acids and 
spilled liquids, hot or cold. 

And all over the house you'll ind any number of things that will be 

the better for a protecting coat of Valspar. For anything varnished with 

Valspar will not only wear longer but can be washed with soap and hot 


The Famous 


Valspar water without harm. 
Boiling Water Test 


Use Valspar on floors, furniture and all woodwork indoors and out. - 
Valspar Varnish is easy to apply and dries hard over night. 
Anything that’s worth varnishing is worth Valsparring. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FuLLER & Co., Pacific Coast 
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‘The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 
- Special Offer 
For your dealer's name and 15c in stamps, we will send you 


a 30c cp can of Valspar—enough to finish a small table or 
chair. Fill out the coupon. 
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Is the Rose Your Favorite Flower? by CHARLES THORLEY 


‘wanted; and- the result led to so much 
pleased comment that I made up my mind 
jthen.that-the blended colors of flowers 


*.and ribbons would please generally. "The 


5difficulty of getting just the right ribbons | 
- is such that we have to place orders with | 


T 


.the manufacturers; and often I send my 


own representative to Europe to make se- | 


Calculating 


^[ections. - .^ 


he occasions for which flowers are ap- 
ropriate have multiplied in recent years. 
n the use of flowers as a personal expres- 


sion I think our taste has improved; but: 


in the use of flowers for public functions 
it seems to have deteriorated. They are 
used commonly for functions of all kinds, 
but the result often shows lack of thought, 
care, and taste. 

_ The man in love is as constant as ever 
in sending flowers, and he always thinks 
,first of American Beauties. Many people 
send flowers to débutantes and to young 
ladies on the announcement of their en- 
gagement. : Almost any color or arrange- 


ment of flowers, except white, is appropri- | 


ate ‘for a. young lady on the announcement 
of her engagement.. ` ; / 

,. Guests at a-dinner party often send 
flowers to the, home of the host, so that 
they arrive at about five o'clock on the 
afternoon of the affair. Colonial bouquets 


made of mignon roses, carnations, sweet | 


peas, forget-me-nots, ,and trimmed. with 
a fringe of ribbon and with baby ribbons 
hanging in little knots are very. popular as 
dinner favors for ladies. The dinner guest 
who knows that his hostess is going to the 
theatre after dinner usually sends some- 


the house. 


PEOPLE who have been entertained in 


homes of friends cannot send anemerald | 


ring or a necklace to their hostess, so they 
send flowers. Lawyers cannot give a 
judge a stickpin on che occasion of an an- 
niversary. So they send flowers. For the 

eauties in a high vase covered with 
green. 

Frequently, when orders are given us 
for flowers to be sent to other cities, our 
own men deliver them, going even as far 
as Chicago. A man in Pittsburgh often 
telegraphs an order for flowers to be de- 
livered to a relative of his in that city. 
One man comes in regularly at Easter or 
Christmas and orders flowers for seventy 
different persons in New York, Chicago, 


Pittsburgh, and other towns. He says that | 


if he had to go shopping and select gifts 
for all his friends, it would take him a 
year. 

I mustn’t neglect to tell about the 
flowers that are used on that occasion of 

erennial interest—the wedding. The 

ridal bouquet is made chiefl of Er 
the-valley, about a quarter of it consisting 
of white orchids. hen the bouquet is 
artistically made the orchids stand out in 
a loose and airy aigrette form. It is 
trimmed with tulle and showered with 
white baby ribbon and lilies-of-the-val- 
ley, which hang from the bouquet at dif- 
ferent lengths. . 

At a recent fashionable wedding, where 


` the bride carried a bouquet of this kind, 


the: maid of honor wore a tan and rose |: 
changeable taffeta silk and carried a bou- |: 


quet of blue larkspur with rose-colored 
sweet pa trimmed with the same color- 
ings. The six bridesmaids wore gowns of 


thing she can wear, otherwise flowers for | 


judge, the choice is generally American | 


| 


The Monroe makes 


all figuring as easy as 
turning the crank. 


Hew much time does your office 

waste in going over figure-work 
twice, three times or more to prove 
correctness of results? 


The Monroe’s visible proof of accu- 
racy makes re-checking unnecessary. 
It allows you to see as you go that 
your answer is correct the first 
time. 


Take this typical problem: Find the 
cost of 182% items at $1.23 per item. 
You set the first number on the Mon- 
roe keyboard, give the crank a few 
quick turns forward and—there’s 


the Visible Check enables the 


ONROE 
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Machine 


Diagram of MONROE Keyboard 
Showing Visible Check of Accuracy 
as Used in Multiplication. 


How Much Time Is Wasted 
Re-Checking Figure-work? 


your answer—$224.78%. All factors 
of your problem are in plain sight 
(see diagram above). 


The Monroe assures the same first- 
time accuracy in speeding out in- 
voices, payrolls, cost figures, chain 
discounts, estimates, engineering for- 
mulae, percentages, etc. 


The Monroe "Book of Facts" con- 
tains 24 pages on the subject of saving 
time and money in handling figures. 
The coupon below makes it conve- 
nient to obtain a copy. Simply tear 
out and send today. 


**The Visible Check Makes Re-checking Unnecessary’’ 
The Conklin Pen Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio, writes:— 


“We find the Monroe Calculating Machine extremely simple to operate, and 
Operator to check his work at all times— 
re-checking is unnecessary. Without the Monroe at 
two additional employees would be required." 


least one and possibly 


Send this coupon today. It will be referred to the office nearest you—and thames over 100 
offices rendering Monroe service in the United States and Canada, 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New York 
| Without placing us under any obligation, send us a copy of Monroe “Book of Facts.” | 


- 
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Paints 


Saving the Surface of Your Home 


The American Magazine 


pe June sunlight streaming through 
your windows, the November rain 
beating upon your roof, the drifting snow 
piling about your doorway, are destructive 
forces that threaten the life of your home. 
They cause wood to rot, metal to rust, the 
surfaceof yourhouse slowly to disintegrate. 


Strong as these forces are, they have an 
enemy even strongerin Lucas Paint. Solong 
as it protects the surface of your home, you 
need not fear theactionoftime and weather, 
for when you*'save the surface yousaveall.” 
Lucas Paint beautifies, is durable and eco- 
nomical. It has great spreading capacity and 
long life. Write forinteresting folder No. 31 
“Suggestions for Home Decoration." 


JohnLucasáCo. Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. BUFFALO, N. Y. DENVER, COLO. 
HOUSTON,TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA. MEMPHIS,TENN. 
RICHMOND, VA. SAVANNAH, GA. 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


larkspur blue crépe de chine and carried 
bouquets of pink snapdragons and sweet 
peas of flesh color, these: being trimmed 
with pink ribbons and tulle. The mothers 
of the bridal pair wore corsage bouquets 
of cattleya orchids. 

'The bridegroom's flower was, as it al- 
ways should be, a little piece from the 
bride's bouquet, lilies of the valley. The 
best man wore a gardenia. The fathers of 
the bridal pair each wore a white rose. 
The ushers wore white carnations. Some- 
times all the ushers wear gardenias, which 
is very choice but not necessary. 

White and lavender flowers are more 


‘appropriate for a widow, marrying a sec- 


ond time. She can wear whatever is 
appropriate with her gown. If she is wear- 
ing a tailored dress of light gray, lavender, 
or French blue, she might wear a corsage 
bouquet of violets, with an afternoon 
dress of georgette crépe; or with anavy blue 
tailored costume, she could wear lilies of 
the valley with lavender orchids. 


JASGREAT many years ago I conceived 
à che idea that we shouldn't emphasize 
the regret we naturally feel for the dead 
by having only white flowers at funerals. 
We know that we have to. die, and it 
seemed to me that by a more or less 
mournful array of white flowers, and by 
the old formula of crape, we were not do- 
ing those we had lost any good, but were 
doing ourselves harm. 

Up to that time only pure white flowers, 


tuberoses, white carnations, gardenias, 


lilies of the valley, white camellias, and a 
number of flowers that are not known to- 
day, because they are not in use for this 
purpose, had been seen at funerals. I be- 
gan to urge people to send pink flowers; 
but for two or three years it was difficult 
to convince them that this was appropri- 
ate. The time came when I could per- 
suade people to this point of view more 
and more easily, and flowers of all colors 
were sent. To-day it is rare to see a fun- 
eral at which there are only white flowers. 
At my suggestion, red roses were used at 
the funeral of the late J. P. Morgan. They 
were his favorite flower. 

His casket pall was made of thousands 
of these red roses, upon a violet-colored 
velvet rug ten feet long and six feet wide. 
Sometimes a woman's pall is made of all 
violets, or perhaps of orchids combined 
with violets and woven in as the stripes 
are in a rug. The pall for a young person 
is made of lilies of the valley or of pink 
roses combined with lilies a the valley. 
For babies, lilies of the valley and mignon 
roses with sprays of forget-me-nots are 
used. 

Customarily sisters or brothers send 
bunches of flowers because they express a 
more intimate relation and can be bid on 
the casket. Friends often send wreaths; 
and for the wreaths the same combina- 
tion of flowers as that in the pall may be 
used. Besides this combination we often 
send cream or yellow roses and sweet 
peas. 

People who receive flowers as a gift 
naturally want them to keep as long as 
possible, and a little care toward that end 
will help immensely. All flowers benefit 
from a frequent change of water; and it 
helps if the stems are cut off a little every 
day. I have not observed that putting 
salt in the water does any good. Fresh 
water is sufficient. 


. ments. They have found The Dictaphone 
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THE M AN . E.J.Delfraisse, of the QRS 

e Music Company, says: . _. 
“The Dictaphone is a blessing. Its loss - 

would be a calamity. For ten years it has 

been an indispensable part of our organiza; - 

tion, growing in favor and number. Thirty 

Dictaphones in our Chicago and New York 

offices add hours to our days in service and 

years to our lives in comfort." 


THE GIRL: Miss Adele L. Kane, of the 
a e QRS Music Company, says: 
*No more last-minute rush for me. I get 
a good part of the letters written while the 
boss is still dictating. That’s easier, and 
there’s less possibility of errors than when 
transcribing is crowded into the late after- 
noon. I like The Dictaphone." 


THE BUSINESS: 


The Q R S Music Company reports: 


That in their business as the world's 
largest manufacturer of music rolls they 
use thirty Dictaphones in various depart- 


invaluable for general correspondence 
and inter-office communication. Letter 
production has been speeded up and 
cost reduced. 


Will YOU Profit by Their Experience? ? 


Send for this booklet: "The Man at the Desk," which tells about 
many other business and professional 


people and their experiences with The Dictaphone, how it has helped them 
to success. For girls there is a special magazine, ''9 to 5"—for and about 
ambitious girls who have made their way rapidly through the help of 
The Dictaphone. Complimentary copies of either booklet sent on request. 
Use the coupon. 


. Á A > pa 
THE DICTAPHONE, Woolworth Bldg., New York City — 4 
T cH DICTAPHONE 
Canadian Branch: 347 W. Adelaide St., Toronto, Canada | Woolworth Bldg., New York Cit. 
Branches in all principal cities | 347 W. Adelaide Bt., Toronto, éz s 
“The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ n. ‘The M Man at the Desk.” Check, 
EIS to 5 Desired.. 


DIC TAPAVNE : 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Cø. | City 
ote — — — —— — Amer 
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: “Home -keepi ng hea rts are happiest < 


A 


UST as the cooing doves instinctively 

seek a quiet nook in which to build 

their nest, man’s natural instincts in- 
cline toward a home—a place to call his 
own—a place where his children are free 
to develop in health and understanding, 
and know the true sentiment of “Home 
Sweet Home.” 


There are hundreds of types of beautiful 
cottages, bungalows and eoionial dwellings 
that can be built by folks of moderate 
means, which can be made doubly charm- 
ing and practical by Morgan Standardized 
Woodwork. 

'The House of Morgan—famed every- 
where as makers of highest standard doors 
and interior woodwork, has simplified 
many problems that confront home build- 
ers in a wonderful book which any pro- 
spective builder may own. 


Build With Assurance 


In ‘Building With Assurance" we have 
compiled one of the most complete text 
books on. home building ever published. 
It contains, for example, many beautifully 
colored plates showing different types of 
houses designed for people of wealth and 
those of moderate means. 


Further on you find page after page 
showing Morgan interiors—beautiful din- 
ing rooms, rich halls and stairways, com- 


Beautiful 
MORGAN 
Colonial 

Stairways 

M a 


fortable living rooms, dainty 
bed rooms, cozy breakfast 
nooks, etc., any of which you 
can duplicate in your own 
home from Morgan Stand- 
ardized Woodwork carried 
by dealers everywhere. 


In addition “ Building With Assurance" 
ives you almost priceless information, 
jm the experience of some of America's 
foremost experts. A few of the chapters 
are “Plan, Promise and Fulfillment"— 
Morgan. ''Interior Decoration and Floor 
Coverings"—Marshall Field & Co. “Home 
Lighting"—Macbeth-Evans Co. *Modern 
Plumbing"—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Other subjects covered are "Home 
Heating," “Hardware that Harmonizes,” 
“Landscape Gardening," “Paint and Fin- 
ishes,” etc. ` 


The complete book, profusely illustrated 
with color plates and other pictures, is ex- 


cellently printed and bound. It 
represents months and months 
of patient work and an expendi- 
ture of thousands of dollars. 
Every man who seriously hopes 
to build a home should have it 
to study. 


Prospectus FREE 


Widespread, general distribu- 
tion of “ Building With Assurance” is out 
of the question. We reserve it for those 
who are seriously interested in building— 
so we have prepared a beautiful prospectus. 
It contains many specimen color plates 
and other pages, also a complete glossary 
of the contents and explains how you can 
obtain a copy of the master book. This 
prospectus will be mailed FREE at once 
to anyone who writes. Address Dept. D-4, 
our nearest office. 


MORGAN COMPANY 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MORGAN MILLWORK COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MORGAN 


WOODWORK 


Morgan—the name that architects and builders unhesitatingly endorse. Look for the Morgan dealer in your locality. 
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Violets come to us in their own foliage, 
fifty in a bunch. We arrange them very 
tightly, generally one hundred and fifty 
in a baneh: bound with the little green 

alax leaf. We do not use wire with violet 

uquets. If the stems are not held 
tightly together the violet soon droops. 
When put in water they should be left as 
tightly bunched as when they came; not 
teparatad so that the stems are loose. 

f we receive a complaint that a dozen 
American Beauties delivered yesterday 
are all dead to-day, we know it is because | 
they have not been put deep enough in 
water, or they have Rei put in a draft, | 
or they have been stuffed tightly into too | 
small a vase. Sometimes a dozen roses 
with three-foot stems are packed in a vase | 
only big enough for three. The water 
should be as deep as possible, at least 
twelve inches. A hot or a cold draft is 
equally bad. Flowers put on a piano, 
back of. which there is a radiator, soon 
wilt. All flowers should be kept in as coo! 
a place as possible. 


ANYONE who happens to be in New 
York and passing my shop, might sur- | 
mise that my taste runs in colors. This 
residence, in which my flower shop is 
housed, is said to be the most striking and 
interesting exterior decoration in New 
York. I meant it to be as good as any, 
and it shows what color can do. 

People on the stages turn to look; and xu ` 
they don’t turn away quickly, but gaze N | a 
and study the effect. If people just "n 2.403 A 1 
stopped to say, "Hello! Good-by,” I, i «4 PX " 1 
wouldn't think it much of a success; but |. ~ t. 2 
they come in to ask just what it is that E E 
makes so pronounced a color scheme so 
pleasing, too. e ac a e O 

That’s where I’ve got the average man. 

He doesn’t know just what it is. I do. 


The roof is painted a brilliant Brewster C 4 ‘ 
red. This co a to reflect down on the eau l Mi le 
first row of window boxes, which are also 


red and filled with fine green things. The g ; 
None Genuine Without the Cross 


middle of the house is painted white, and 


thel tier of wind ills and cases are ° ° " 
e lower tier of window sills s € and Cds Pented in Red 


painted a forest green. These seem to 

shed their reflection on the lower part of 

the house, which is also painted a forest HEREVER you see walls that are eye-restful and 

green. artistic, you may know that Alabastine was used. 
Poor results indicate a substitute. Therefore if you 


'The effect is like a shadow, a mirage: 
and I didn't get it by chance. It was all employ a decorator tell him to bring Alabastine in original 


carefully studied to see just how the red, packages and look for the cross and circle printed in red on each. 
white and green should pe un us p _ For Alabastine has removed all doubtful results from 
eae and walls to blend har- interior decorating. It isa sanitary, durable wall treatment 

y. with such range of colors that the exact tone to harmonize 


I'll tell a story about the most striking 
lesson in color pee had in my life, onc 
that shows how color holds and pleases 
the eye, and how taste comes from study 
and observation. 

I had left a Norwegian port to travel by | 
pony cart over the mountains to Chris- Write for Free Color Chart 


tiania. It was June. In that season of x 
perpetual daylight, I could see what I Many attractive suggestions for wall tinting are shown in this chart. 


thought was a mirage conjured out of If you do not find here what you want, send a color sample and our 
strange light, glacier, and snow. It seemed service department will tell you just how to get the color you desire. 


CET UN Au Ere m 
Cusco ccm ES 80000 


with furnishings and rugs can always be obtained. 


, Alabastine is best for any interior surface—walls, wallboard, over 
paint, burlap or canvas or even old wall paper where it is fast, has no 
raised figures and contains no aniline dyes. Just mix the dry powder with 
water and apply with a suitable wall brush—results are sure to be pleasing. 


to be thirty miles away. ius . 
: MIX IN Alabastine in 5 lb. packages is 
All day, by a serpentine road, my MINUTE Wren for sale at Paint, Drug and THE ONLY TOOL 
courier and I were drawing nearer, to what COLD WATER Decorating stores everywhere. NEEDED TO APPLY 
at last seemed to be a reality instead of a Usa = 4 
mirage. At four.o’clock in the afternoon THE ALABASTINE COMPANY |]: i 
we had almost reached the spot, and the 3 461 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


mirage turned out to be a little road- 
house. sa "Lu 

It was two stories high, painted white, 
and the shingle roof had been painted an | 
emerald green. Along the glacier shale | 


| £1 : Your Local Dealer is 
i Entitled to Your Trade 
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Ca e all- Ud 72 
| Kyanize | | 
| WHITE ENAMEL 


The — est ne enamel 


ani 


“This task isa pleasure awith joy in full 
Pm happy," S eafapet ds n W: 
"I urge on occasion, in 
on in white x VANIZE: » 


WHITE 
ENAMEL 


Sets perfectly even 


— without a brush mark or Jap" 


From kitchen to porch pillars 
your home can be made a bril- 
liant, lustrous, sanitary white. 


And why not, when a white 
enamel like Kyanize is so easy 
to obtain. 


Use it inside or out, — durable 


-in the extreme, it will not crack,’ 


chip, peel or soften through 


'abuse or exposure. 


Its extraordinary spreading 
capacity enables it to cover 
more square feet to the gallon. 


Leading architects specify 
Kyanize White Enamel and 
prominent. painters prefer it. 


Our free booklet, "The Inviting Home,” 
illustrated in colors, will tell you much 
that you ought to know about Kyanize. 
Ask forit on a postal. , With it will 
come the name of your K yanize Dealer. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


31 Everett Station 49 „Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


_ I brought her home. 


path leading to the house were soine 
twenty-five stones, all painted a purè - 
white. - About the place were fourteen or ~<, 
sixteen butter tubs. They had been cut - 
off, painted white, set on stumps, and 
planted with the handsomest red gerani- 
ums I ever saw. On the porch of the 
house—life size, no mirage—stood a big 
fat man. 

Within hearin of the fat man I said to 
my courier, "Tell this man that I wish I 


| could speak his language so that I could 


tell him how beautiful his place is. Tell 
him it’s’the handsomest place I ever saw.’ 
'Then we walked up on the veranda. 
. "Good afternoon," said the stout man, 
in perfect English. 
“Well, I'll be darned,” I said. 
"What part of New York are you 
from?" he inquired amiably. 
"How in—” I started to say, and then, 
"If. you'll tell me how you knew I was 
from New York, I'll give you my exact 
address.” 
“Why, I'm from Chicago myself," he 
said. ‘ I used to bea policeman out there, 
but I’ve spent a good deal of time in New 


York. I rather thought you came from 
the big city.’ 
“So I do," I said; “but tell me quick, 


where did you get the idea for this place?" 
“Lincoln Park, Chicago," he said. 
“Explained!” I said. “The finest land- 
scape gardening in the world is done right. 
out there.” 


Bargain Day for 
Babies 


(Continued from page 41) 


| grubby hand crossed the lawn toward the 


gate. 

It was an hour later that Babs faced 
James, Senior, across their living-room. 
She was standing at the door without at- 
tempting to enter. 

abs!" he said, “‘what’s the matter?” 

Slowly she stepped into the room. 
Her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes 
looked almost frightened. 

" Jimsy," she said, "oh, Jimsy! I've 
done the most awful thing! 

His smile faded before her fixity of gaze. 

"What—have you done?" he gasped. 

“I— Jimsy, I've adopted a remnant. 
He stood regarding her stupidly. 

* [t was like a sort of nightmare. We 
tried everyone, and nobody'd have her. 
Can't you understand, Jimsy! She was 
so little and so bad, and when all the 
others were gone, II couldn't stand it. 

James, Senior, seemed to be groping 
through a sort of mental fog. 

" Where is she?" he inquired. 

From the enveloping darkness of the 
front porch two figures emerged. One 
was Dutton, his genial smile overlaid 
with a thick layer of anxiety, his hair 
rumpled and collar wilted. In his hand 
he was firmly grasping the subdued and 
dejected Bean. 

"She's here," he said sheepishly. “We— 
we tried to get rid of her; honest we did; 
but nobody’d take-her for a gift." 

“I beg your pardon," said James, | 
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Chart of Recommendations 


for AUTOMOBILES 
(Abbreviated Edition) 


Bers 
Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


How to Read the Chart 


Ten Correct Grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for 
engine lubrication are specified in the Chart below. 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 

E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 

Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 

These recommendations cover all models of both 
passenger and commercial vehicles unless otherwise 
specified. 

Where different grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils are 
recommended for summer and winter use, the winter 
recommendation should be followed during the entire 
period when freezing temperatures may be experienced, 

This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany's Board of Automotive Engineers, and constitutes 
a scientific guide to Correct Automobile Lubrication. 

If your car is not listed in this partial chart, consult 
the Chart of Recommendations at your dealer's, or 
send for booklet, "Correct Lubrication,” which lists 


the Correct Grades for all cars. 


tme 


NAMES OF 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


Alle... 
Anderson Tis 
Armieder (1 toa) 

^ — All Orher Models 
Auburn (4 cylinder & 6-38)... 


Amer) 
~ (69) B) (enorit Eng) 
Buick 


Compression Mistakes 


Expensive risks in using « oil 
iier i em dada 
aca acie: heavier than that specified in the Chart 
C» vraket (8 cylinder). " 
z (F Di Yia.. 
e a [Ape HERE are motorists There are four leading and efficiently lubricated and 
CP Tenes ed aid und y ned und iee ie : shy *h : i]? the care the engine is given. 
AJAA A ATAT ATA —you will find some reasons why “heavier oi 
Aare] A late] & late] & are z e s uias Finally, as power lessens, engine 
4 f A | APTA fn everywhere—who think invites expensive risks: pésforisueo become écrite 
bee ^c E s too much of compression. 1. The rate of wear on and as noise develops the car 
ree 6 Yi son) [å AJAJAJA |; 4 This leads to trouble. different makes and types requires overhauling and re- 
Goin tie | A A A ae] A n A Pr | To “tush hills*- th of engines varies widely. placements before any oil can 
ds Ho do iR AN S ne ae b ey Reasons: differences in designs supply correct lubrication. 
M GE du A pref fae] e A [i | want compression above used in parts; differences in 3, Piston clearances and 
E" ccc Mem. | everything else. Some- construction; differences in — piston ring fits do not alone 
. ^ * * . . 
Eiai, RAJAJA JE ARLE one suggests a heavier manufacturing processes; dif- determine the choice of the 
= Alba biel s LA s LA eA les [X ie oil. They try it. And ferences in ase a correct oil. Three other vital 
fare fee fr fe J Fe : s differences in the care whic considerations are—operating 
A [Are Are Are Are Are Arc. T ba Ps ^ : & h 
b AJAJAJA] K] A A H BAR Sis 3 nd Sen individual motorists give their temperatures, the designs or 
reme | Porarilys oh ‘pa pe cars. the lubricating systems (which 
JArc [Are Are [Arc Are onc. Are | Arc. Are. s g z - < 
RL AWA] A late] A a A Lat pression with heavier oi iforml are frequently unsuited to 
prc] A re] A Are] A [e| A are Š 2. Wear is not uniformly q J ee 
BRAK Raa ae than withthe grade speci- progressive in proportion to heavy oils) and the inability 
ih dE MAS ee fied in the Chart. But the mileage covered. All jd e qius to pw: ad 
an cylinder)... A [ A [Ate.lAre [Are Ane [Are [Ave < é : e oil without the quic roduc- 
arm ARI RI APR PRT ERY APH the driver pays the pen- new engines must be broken in. i Hersh he rll 
bush mr EA S S OA A A puc cu e aleve late? Rubbing surfaces must be worn tion of carbon deposits. 
uw S hHBHHROGG aid : one to the other to produce 4, The use of heavy oil will 
ees Modal sc Li vp uoo i r zu Then there is the user smooth contact. During the not necessarily insure great- 
All Orher Models! A | AY AT A re c 2 re r è p . . 
ASIE RAS of a worn car, with worn b wp e in A arcs ks " er oil mileage * — 
AAT. | PL. : : . slight but rapid. e p 
Al AL ala] al ay ala pistons, piston rings and e pr , from ‘‘oil pumping en 
rT YS 89 EM atata ` He think period, wear is gradual and piston rings become worn in 
E ir Ae fare t e s he cylinder walls. ethinks dependent upon the degree to their recesses in the piston, 
Minis (iiem) 7777. oe m oce] TETT: that heavier oil will help which the engine is correctly oil pumping increases, and low 
A Otter Mode. - Aere [Anc | A Aref A Ave A Are V i: > S 
E. AE AE Areir fill the larger clearances REON oil mileage and carbon deposit 
x cathy . re. we z 
Spach de : E [E jue iue | ^ jn caused by wear, so the € follows. 
5 cylinder). ATALATALALATLA è z : 
a "Pri. afafa afata change is sometimes Hx sc i gide of ey 
Beer (aa) ata hat a tat i hi : obiloils specified in the Chart 
z = Tanck fe A fe A fr A fe | made. Compression cd willlubricate correctly every 
ATATRIASIRIA[A]^] improve but the mo- e e friction point in your car. 
A ws f i fi iu for torist runs serious Don't invite, trouble by 
WA Pare re | n E : risks. using “a heavier oil." 
dA 4 re [re [a : A grade for each type of motor 
ALBILAI BIA A 5 : 
sane ce A a ae So =) tr 


VACUUM OI 


L COMPANY 


Specialists in the manufacture of high- 
grade lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtaínable everywhere in the world. 


NEW YORK, U. 
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ay them over the 
ir ad shingles. 


OU, perhaps, like thousands of 
others, have put off re-roofing your 

., home until now. Patriotism, high cost 
Ut of labor and materials may have con- 
„ë tributed to this delay. But now at a 
i minimum expense you can have a new, 


* permanent and fire-safe roof. 


'Lay Johns-Manville Asbestos Shin- 
gles right over the old wooden shingled 
roof. Johns-Manville recommends this 
method without reservation. Ten years' 
trial has convinced us that it is not 
: only the most economical way to re-roof, 
» Saving as it does the labor, expense, dirt 

and confusion of tearing up the old roof, 

but it is also the most practical way, 
since you have that much additional 


insulation and protection. 


You'll want this booklet 


It's brimful of helpful advice about re-roofing. 


Beauty, permanence, fire-safety, and service 
—all are attainable even to the modest pocket- 


book. The booklet tells how. 


Drop a postcard request to Johns-Manville, 


Inc., 297 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Through — 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation 


Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


HE story of the ordinary wooden- 

shingled roof is one of patching and 

repairing, repairing and patching, 
then re-shingling only to begin the expen- 
sive process of patching and repairing all 
over again. It’s the kind of ‘‘overhead 
expense" that puts the biggest crimps in 
the family budget. 

Eliminate this costly annoyance now— 
and for all time. Lay a Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingled Roof right over the 
old shingles. Then forget your roof for 
good. 


Think of the economy of it! 


You not only save the time and ex- 
pense of tearing up the old shingles, but 
you have the additional insulation and 
protection that the old shingles will afford 
as a base to the new and permanent roof 
of Asbestos Shingles. But these little 
economies are nothing when compared 
with the far greater saving due to the 
very fact that you are using Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos Shingles. Because they are 
all-mineral, they cannot warp, crack or 
rot. Hence they never need the periodic 
attention that other roofs need. First 
cost is practically the only cost. 


No matter how badly the 
old roof looks 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles will 
quickly cover its gaping defects. An old 
wooden-shingled roof is a constant allure- 


ment to fire; it may betray the home it is 
supposed to protect. Covered with Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles it is sud- 
denly fire-safed. Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles are given highest rating by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., whose 
business it is to classify fire risk. 


“It made our house new 
all over again’’ 


Time and time again house-owner: 
have told us that. And indeed, it is almost 
magical how an Asbestos Shingled Rocí 
transforms dilapidation into the sem- 
blance of a new house. Hard and durable 
as the rock from which they are made yet 
in color Asbestos Shingles are soft—gray, 
brown and Indian red. 


No muss or dirt 


Tearing the old shingles from the rocí 
always means messing up your property. 
injuring lawns or shrubbery, a houseíu 
of dust and dirt. This annoyance can now 
be eliminated. 


Your carpenter or slater 
can do it easily 


Not having to teer off the old roc 
makes this re-roofing job an attractive 
one to him. 

He issaved theusual preparatory laber, 
which of course isa money saving for you. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 65 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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Bargain Day for Babies, by FLORENCE RYERSON 


Senior, weakly; “but just—just how do 
you come into this?" 

“T found her,” explained Dutton. 

“Then,” said James, Senior, with great 

. earnestness, “I should think she'd,be- 
long to you—‘finders keepers,’ you know.” 

Dutton nodded. 

"My wife, you understand, she didn't 
seem to take to my wife." 

"We've got to keep her," said Babs. 
* Don't you see? "They can't run that 
whole asylum for just one orphan." 

ames, Senior, gritted his teeth. 

“But we've got two children," he said 
miserably; and then, with sudden thought, 
* What did you do with them?" 

* Do with them?" she stared at him, 

. wide-eyed. ‘‘Why, aren't they here?” 

“Jenkins said he brought them down 
and sent them in to you.' 

“Jimsy! You don't mean that he sent 
them in there looking like that! Why, 
Jim-Jams had a hole in his trousers, and 
the Spankling barefooted and in that 

- awful yellow sweater!” 

Dutton gasped, and sat down suddenly. 

“Yellow sweater!" he said, and groaned. 

Babs wrung her hands. 

“They must be down there yet, alone. 
Oh, Jimsy,—those babies!" 

“No,” said Dutton suddenly and with 
great conviction, "no; they—they aren't 
down there." 

ames, Senior, turned on him. 

*How do you know?" 

“ Because," said Dutton, “because I 
gave 'em away for adoption." 


R a long, pregnant moment there was 
silence; then, quite suddenly, Babs 
doubled up on the cushioned sedan and 
rocked back and forth in helpless laughter. 
. James, Senior, regarded Derin open- 
mouthed for an instant longer, then col- 
lapsed beside her. Dutton’s face broke 
into a sheepish grin. 

“I don’t know who the joke is on,” he 
said. “But I fancy it’s on the Clydes. 
Where's your 'phone?" 

Five minutes later he emerged from the 
hall, a cheerful grin upon his broad 
countenance. 

“They’re all broken up about it," he 
said; "but they're good sports and are 
sending 'em back. ‘They live only about 
a mile up the street. It would have been 
real handy for you to visit them." 

Babs giggled, but suddenly stopped. 

“The Bean she said, “I was for- 
getting her." ; 

“She’s asleep, thank heaven!” said 

- Dutton. “I laid her out on the couch 
yonder.” 

Together the three advanced to regard 
the Bean where she lay, mouth open, an 
expression of settled discontent written 
upon her pasty countenance. For an 
instant there was silence, then the door. 
behind opened with a crash and a woman 

In unison they turned, and 


stood staring. It was Mrs. Allardyne, 


^ clad regally in a dress of sky-blue velvet 


; and a silver gauze cloak. Her hair, most 


7' carefully marcelled, shone with a purple- 


black splendor and her eyes blazed wrath- 
fully from under darkened lids. 
Sheignored themen, and addressed Babs: 
“What have you.done-with my child?” 
she demanded shrilly:^ =” À 
: * Your child?” repeated Babs. 


HET Mrs. -Allardyne stamped a silver-shod | 


foot of generous proportions. 


Baush Residence, Rock Beach, Rochester, N. Y. 


How to Maintain Beautiful 
Lawns at Minimum Expense 


Actual use by thousands of Ideal 
Power Lawn Mower owners has shown 
conclusively that this combination 
power mower and power roller keeps 
beautiful lawns in better condition 
than was ever possible with hand 
mowers or horse drawn mowers. 


Not only does the Ideal permit bet- 
ter care, but also effects a genuine 
economy in up-keep. For one man 
with an Ideal Power Mower can cut 
from four to five acres of grass per day 
with little effort and at small cost. 
Then the fact that the Ideal is also a 
power roller practically doubles its 
usefulness. à 

It provides exactly what is needed 
for the early spring rolling, and keeps 
the sod in excellent condition the sea- 
son through. 

_ Ideal Power Mowers are used in car- 
ing for the grass on industrial grounds, 


private estates, public parks, ceme- 
teries, golf courses, college grounds, 
school grounds, polo grounds, etc. 
Here are just a few names from the 
thousands of Ideal users: Archibald 
M. L. Dupont, Montchanin, Dela.; 
Dr. C. S. Hoover, Alliance, O.; Detroit 
Golf Club, Detroit, Mich.; Public Parks 
Dept., Hartford, Conn.; Cypress Lawn 
Cemetery, Colma, California. 

With riding trailer the Ideal makes 
one of the most practical and econom- 
ical riding mowers possible to procure. 
Furnished either with or without 
riding trailer. 

Special putting green cutting unit 
can be provided for work on golf 
courses. 

Any of our dealers will gladly dem- 
onstrate the Ideal for you. Special 
illustrated catalog upon request. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


432 Kalamazoo St. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 


N. Front St. 


A. F. Woodford Estate, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOW 


Does ze work. of 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman 


Lansing, Mich. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
EOREDRUY Pho 
DENVER, COLO.. ' 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TORÓNTO, CANADA, 17 Temperence St. 


È 


five hand mowers 
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First in the industry: 
foremost since — 


In addition to this famous 
Institute, Maddock fixtures 
are used in the Wilmington 
- High School, Wilmington, 
Del.: in the Gladstone School, 
Cleveland; and in many other 
equally modern buildings of 
well-known educational insti- 
tutions throughout the country. 


^ Buildings of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology— 
Maddock equipped. 
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oremost in elim- 
inating the work 
of cleaning the 
lavatory overflow 


HE overflow cleansing 

feature of the Madbury 
Lavatory (shown above) is- 
not only the most important 
lavatory development 
achieved in recent years, but 
it is also a remarkable con- 
venience in saving labor for 
the busy housekeeper. 


This feature, made integral with 

the lavatory, makes it possible to 
thoroughly clean the overflow, 
channel. by simply holding one .. 
finger -over the supply nozzle. 
while the water is turned on. 


And, being constructed through- 
out of glistening, pure white, al- 
most unbreakable vitreous china, 
a material that will not stain or 
discolor—this fixture unques- 
tionably represents the highest. 
ideals in lavatory construction. 


Should you contemplate equip- 
ping an old or a new bathroom 
with fixtures that provide the 
highest degree of sanitation for 
the home, write for the booklet, 
“Bathroom Individuality.” 


.Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Remember the importance of the plumber in protecting the family's health j 


“You did- it on purpose,” she said; 
“you mixed my child up with those mis- 
erable, dirty orphans!” 

For an instant Babs stared, then sud- 
denly a light dawned upon James, Senior. 

“You mean that your child was 
adopted, too?” he inquired. . 

“Yes,” she told him. “She got away =: 
from her nurse and they hunted high and... 
| low—everywhere, but she can’t be found. 
She must—she must have been adopted ~>. 
by someone!” e 

Her voice broke with rage as she stared - 
at them, for the disgraceful three had: 
linked arms. and were rocking with help-- 
less laughter. > : 

“Tf yowthink it’s a joke—” 

James, Senior, came suddenly to the 
rescue. ee 

“Is this yours?” he inquired, stepping 
aside lest he block the view. Mrs. Allar- 
dyne regarded the sleeping Bean with 
some distaste. Now that her child was 
safe, she showed no particular desire to 
| embrace it. | 

“You have gotten her hideously dirty,” 
she observed; and then, “Iwill call my 
chauffeur.” : 


BUT at the doorshe paused. There was 
shouting without, and Jim-Jams and 
the Spankhng burst into the room. 
radiant Jine jue, clad in the most cor- 
rect of sailor suits; a dazzling Spankling, 
her dark beauty set off by a primrose- 
yellow gown. Together they danced to- 
ward Babs. 

‘N?’ I had the grandest time," Jim- 
Jams was chanting. '*'N' we had chicken 
"n ice-cream, ’n’ Daddy Clyde he boughted 
me a boat ’n’—” 

“Orphums!” said theSpankling. ‘‘Or- 
phums!" She was holding out her dress. 
| ‘N’ I want to be adopted some more!"* 
| said Jim-Jams. 

Mrs. Allardyne stepped forward sud- 


denly. 

m I to understand,” she said, “àm 
I actually to understand that you stood 
by. and let someone adopt your own 
children?" > 

James, Senior’s, voice came out of the 
gloom. 

“Not only that," he chuckled, “not 
only that. She was about to adopt yours.'* 

Mrs. Allardyne gave a little shriek. 

“I never heard of such a thing!" she 
said, “I never heard of such a thing, I 
never—" Followed by the chauffeur bear- 
| ing the sleeping Bean, she sailed majes- 

tically through the door. e 

For a moment there was silence. Then 

"Nice person," commented Dutton, 
“sweet, gentle—very!” ; 

And thoughtfully Babs spoke. 

. “I suppose she'll. tell everyone about 
it,” she said regretfully; “and the women 
will all say, ‘It’s just like the “Mad 
Martins”.’ I can fairly hear 'em saying 
it; but—" she ated: suddenly—* buc 
| wait until she hears about how nobody’d 
| take her child as a gift, and of how she 
| bit Clara Stimson. She's been trying to: 
get in with the Stimsons for months—'" 

Dutton turned to reach for his hat. 

"Well," he remarked cheerfully, —**Y 
always said we'd place the Bean in a good: 
home." 3 
| And Babs giggled in sudden thought. 
| “Yes,” she said; “but I—I wonder if 

the Governing: Board would accept Mrs. 
| Allardyne if they-really investigated?” 


TE 
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\ BALANCED 


VARNISH 


WEAR RESISTANCE 


WATER RESISTANCE 


06 99 FLOOR VARNISH 


= 2-25 


different 


HE properties of ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish are so ‘‘balanced’”’ 
that ‘‘61’’ possesses wear-resistance as well as water- 
resistance. No ordinary varnish can have doth of these 


qualities to the same degree. 


Some varnishes are waterproof but 
are woefully lacking in the toughness 
necessary to wear-resistance. Other 
varnishes, generally satisfactory, 
quickly turn white and go to pieces 


under the action of water. ‘‘61’’ has 


the maximum combined degree of wear- 
resistance and water-resistance. 


Many other technically opposing 
qualities are balanced in “‘61,’’ such 
as luster with spreading, quick drying 
with durability and brilliancy of color 
with permanency of color. 


The children can romp and play on 
**61,"' the young folks dance on it and 
the servants abuse it by the spilling of 
liquids or careless washing. ‘“61’’ is 
heelproof, marproof and waterproof. 


Thus this composite varnish, ‘“61,”’ 
has become a favorite for furniture, 


woodwork and general household pur- 
poses — because it is so tough, elastic, 
long-wearing and waterproof on floors. 


““61’’ is made not only in the Clear, 
but in a series of beautiful wood-stain 
colors that stain and varnish in one 
operation, and flow smoothly off the 
brush without streaks, laps or brush 
marks. 

Send for color card and panel fin- 
ished with '61." Try the hammer 
test on the panel. You may dent the 
wood but the varnish won't crack. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 


by painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada: 3 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


BL Hoor Varnish: trate Cramer: Gffecto fto Finishes Miscellaneous Varnishes: Enamel Stains Fillers Gte 
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How sate is 


HEN it comes home to you—to - 


your school—your child and fire— 
How Safe is Safe Enough? 


As safe as possible! 


Any other answer is rialon: 


times it is criminal! 


“As Safe as Possible” means a Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System in the school 
where your child goes. Anything else— 


any substitute—may later be regretted over . 


the biers of little children. 


With a Grinnell Automatic bain 
System any school can be made safe for 
children. 


ul enough f 


. This system is the highest type of fire 
fighting device ever devised. It is auto 
matic! The heat of the fire works it. It 
is atways on guard. Always ready. No 
human aid is required. When the Fire 
Starts the Water Starts! 

Laws require such protection for factory 
workers. Are sical children less worthy 
of your protection? You can’t say “No’ 
and be an American father or mother. 


Read “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy.’ 


Send us a postal card for “Fire Tragedies and Their 
Remedy.” Every mother and father needs it to convine 
school authorities that as safe as possible is what the pub 
lic proposes to have for its children. Write us now, 
before you put aside this magazine. Address Gne 
Company, Inc., 290 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. | 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


When the fire starts, the water starts 


Sneaking Up on Pa 


(Continued from page 23) 


have overlooked that!” she said, a palled. 
“Why, he—he'll just raise—hell! It's not 
that he’d miss me, except for the cooking,” 

Willa decided after sane consideration. 
“It’s the cost of a wedding, putting up all 
that money. And I won't marry Allan 
without a wedding—like those Oldham 
girls. I won't! If only I could raise some 
money before I tell him!" 

At breakfast, a new Willa, a still taper 
of a girl tipped with fire, studied Pa. Pa 
was talking less and thinking more than 
usual. “Say, Pa," said Willa casually, 

mt suppose I should find Del Moxie. 
uld J get the reward?” 

“Huh?” Old F. F. merely brushed her 
with his glance without bothering to 
beetle his brows. ‘‘Guess I'd fork out to 
anyone if there was any chance of gettin’ 
Moxie back before to-morrow.” 


ILLA tackled the breakfast dishes 

efficiently, as one who had.a purpose 
over and beyond breakfast dishes. "Dl 
have time if I omit church," she told 
herself. But she had relapsed to a dreamy 
loitering by the time Allan entered. 

“Oh! I wasn't expecting you—so 
early, I mean,” she murmured, all 
confusion. “‘The dishes—you see they 
aren’t done.” . Allan came and stood over 
her, and laughingly held out his hand for 
the dish towel. She gave it to him. And 
she allowed him to pull her down to a seat 
on the kitchen sofa beside him. 

When? Say when, dear," he begged. 

“But, Allan, I haven't told Pa yet.’ 

* [fic sonly that. .l.. I'll tackle him now!” 

“No, please! You just don’t know Pa, 
Allan. There are some things about him. 

I can't explain, but I've a kind of 
plan. There, you ve made me forget 
about the plan!" she exclaimed, starting 
up to look at the clock. - “And now TII 
never have time before dinner. Oh, dear!" 

“If it's a juestion of sneaking up on 
the old gent,” he grinned, “I’m experi- 
enced, you know.” 

“No, it's not that,” she replied vaguely. 
**Listen, Allan, you'd better go now, 
before he finds you here. And I’ve got 
to be away this afternoon. But if ,you 
should—just ha pen to want me to," she 
offered [| shyly, “ "Th slip away this evening 
and meet you." 

If anything was needed to spur Willa 
on to do the thing. she was contemplating, 
it was Allan's insistence that she should 
fix a date. Yet somehow it was hard to 
turn a cold eye on the sight of Pa refusing 
warm apple pie with cheese at dinner that 
noon. In health, Pa was belligerent. But 
when anything was the matter with him, 
he was like a bull laid low. It was at such 
times that he grew quiet, pathetic, child- 
like, AAE to hot-water bottles and 
mustard plasters. 

With dinner past, Willa, looking for 
her sun hat in the, hall: clothes press, 
caught sight of Pa in the darkened parlor. 
"The Fisher parlor was kept for weddings 
and funerals; to be found sitting there 
argued a degree of morbidity. "What's 
the matter, Pa?” Willa demanded. 
“Indigestion?” : 

“ No—nothin' the matter.’ 
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safest of all steel files. 


Made by the makers a 
the famous “Y and E 
Direct Name Filing 
System, which finds or 
files in less than ten 
seconds. 


FIRE 
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you have a fire 
send for this book 


UPPOSE your office burns tonight. 


How many priceless papers would 
be lost? Can you afford to take this 
risk this year when even a trivial loss 
may wreck a business? 

* * ok 
This new “Y and E” book tells about the 


“Y and E" Fire-Wall Filing Cabinet, the only 


steel cabinet with an additional lining of real 
Asbestos. 


A steel file is good, for steel can't burn. But 


you know that steel conducts heat. 


The Asbestos lining in this famous “Y and E" 
file acts just like the Asbestos curtain at the 
theater. Two walls of steel, with an intervening 
air space, complete the protection. 


A copy of the book is yours for the asking. 
Write for it on your business letterhead. 


YAWMAN aw FRBE Mro. (9. 


Filing System Service, Equipment and Supplies 
488 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Branches, Agents or Dealers in all principal cities. 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


FILING CABINETS 


Steel plus asbestos 
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The pieneer’s hut, as the 
artistic spirit develops, 
becomes the home of his 


descendant increases 


Good Varnish Both Enhances 


and 


Preserves the Home Beautiful 


Better homes make better citizens. As appreciation grows 
of the finer things of life, the more sordid impulses become 
less and less a factor in determining human action. 


Since 1858 Berry Brothers varnish products have been im- 
portant essentials in the beautification of the home. Today 
the great civic edifice, the industrial plant, the palatial resi- 
dence and the modest cottage alike employ them, for they 
have proven their supreme worth through years of service. 


There is a Berry Brothers product for every varnish need. 
Liquid Granite is the famous durable water-proof floor-varnish. 
Berrycraft, the wonder-working stain finish for furniture and 
interior woodwork. Luxeberry White Enamel, beautiful in 
tone, lasting and artistic. Automobile Color Varnish to renew 
the car. And scores of others—at your dealers. 


ERRY BROTHER‘ 


World's Largest Makers 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 


Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 


Debe tete 


** Like every one else, I get the most satisfaction out 
of working for people who really appreciate good work. 


** And so, when my customers tell me to be sure and 
use Berry Brothers varnishes, I say to myself that here's 
some one who is discriminating enough to know the 
best, and it's up to me to give my very best to them."" 


As civilization slowly 
progress, the desire for 
making things artistic 


Willa studied the huge inert figure; an 
expression of something like guilt crossed 
her face, and she spoke impulsively, 
“Look here, Pa, I’m going out for a 
while. And I wouldn’t worry about Del 
Moxie if I were you. Something tells me 
she’ll turn up before to-morrow.” 

Pa, sunk in pessimism too deep for 
words, only shook his head. 

As. she hurried along the country road 
a few minutes later, Willa encountered 
their neighbor, Beardner. . He was a 
smug, tight-faced little widower. She 
had-never liked him. Leaning out from 
his buggy, he hailed her to-day with un- 
wonted jocularity. ‘Hello there, Willy!” 
he sang out. “Found Moxie yet?” 

“No.” Willa smiled slightly. 

“Well, guess there's not much chance," 
he chuckled. 

“Nasty little bantam rooster!" sput- 
tered Willa, tasting grit. “Just because 
he thinks Moxie’s out of the running!” 
From being her father’s enemy, she felt 
a sudden clannish loyalty to Pa. 

*He'll.hate to lose that fifty dollars,” 
thought Willa; “it would be ’most as bad 
as losing the prize—for Pa. He's only 
thinking about Moxie now, but afterward 
he'd remember. It isn’t as if I hadn't 
used up fifty already for the dress. No, I 
can't do it!” 

Willa stopped dead in the road. 

“That’s the only way out of it; I'll tell 
Allan." Then she turned with . swift 
decision and walked rapidly in the opposite 
direction. e 


LLAN, puttering in the garden, sighted 
her coming down the road, hallooed, 
and swung off exuberantly to meet her. 
The dead seriousness of her eyes, the cool, 
contained grip on things that tightened 
her lips, held Allan back. ‘‘Listen, Allan, 
you've got to help me," she announced. 
They sat down on the steps and Willa 
began at the beginning, doggedly ex- 
plained that her father was “‘close,” told 
Allan how she had wanted the dress for 
the dance, and how Juanita and the 
pebbles had given her the idea. “I 
wanted something to distract Pa’s at- 
tention,” she said. 

“You stole Moxie!” Allan stared. 

“Yes. I waited until past midnight so 
the roads would be clear, and then I led 
Moxie down the Taughannock Falls road.” 

“ But that's a clean five miles!” 

“Yes,” patiently. “But that’s the 
only road around here that isn’t built up 
with farmhouses. I had to hide her some- 
where away from the road, so I took her 
down the side of the cliff. That was the 
worst fnm was pitch dark. But I 
remembered a little meadowy patch right 
under the cliff that doesn't show from the 
top. There's a spring there, too. I staked 
Moxie out there and left her." 

“Good lord!" muttered Allan involun- 
tarily. 
«Te worked," continued Willa with a 
little reminiscent smile. “I never saw 
anything work the way that did. I got 
Pa to offer the reward afterward, partly 
to keep him busy and partly to lead up 
to the question of money naturally, 
without arousing his suspicions. 

“And then . . . after last night—" 
Willa's calmness broke and she faltered 
for the first time—"' I wasn't sure I wanted 
to sneak her back. You see... I had 
another idea. I—I wanted a trousseau 


ADDRESS Save theSurfaceCampaign, 

Room 632 The Bourse, Philadelphia, 

for interesting and useful illustrated 
on surface protection. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT is issued 
by the Save the Surface Committee, 
representing the Paint, Varnish and 
Allied interests whose products, taken 
as a whole, serve the primary purposes 
of preserving, protecting and beauti- 
fying the innumerable products of the 
lumber, metal, cement and manufac- 
turing industries and their divisions. 


© 1921 Save the Surface Campaign. 
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ie has been estimated that every 


year between 7,000,000 and 


"10,000,000 persons in this country 
‘move from one house or building _ 


to another. , 

Furniture and other effects are iri- 
variably bruised, chipped, rubbed 
or scratched during “ moving.” 
Only Paint and Varnish can put 
them in condition again and make 
them look like new. 

Also the outside and inside of 
evety house should be beautified 


- 
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and protected with Paint and Var- 


nish before moving day. With- 


out proper surface protection no 


household property will last. 


Another urgent need for paint and 
varnish at moving time is that of 
sanitation and hygiene. Freshly 
painted and varnished rooms are 
as free from infection and disease 
as though fumigated. Never move 
into a home, old or new, until it 
has been painted and varnished 
from cellar to roof. 


tan 
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: Moving time-is Paint and Varnish time 
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Douglas Fir 
Northern White Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 


Western Hemlock 
Washington Red Cedar 
Red Fir and Larch 
Norway Pine 


TAKING THE GUESSWORK OUT OF 


THE SELECTION OF LUMBER 


| e the early days, the use of soft wood in 
this country was largely confined to one 
or two species. They happened to be good 
all-purpose woods. 


Toward the close of the last century a 
number of new woods, which had up to 
that time been used only locally, came into 
the general market. 


These woods are of many kinds, with 
numerous grades of each kind. 


As these new woods came along they. 


were used everywhere that the older known 


i es had been used. For some popan 
t 


e new woods proved the equal of the old; 
for certain very important purposes, supe- 
rior; where they failed, it was because they 
were used in the wrong service. 


Out of the experience of the last twenty 
ears there has accumulated a scientific 
nowledge of the fitness of the different 
woods for particular uses that can be help- 


ful to every user of wood. 


q 


Today we know how much weight various 
kinds of timber will bear; what woods will 
last longest when exposed to the weather 
and in contact with the soil or moisture; 
how preservative treatment affects the life 
of woods; which woods have a tendency to 
warp and which “stay put.” 

We know the relative merits of the dif- 


ferent woods as railway ties, as flooring 
material, as pipe staves, as tanks, in car 


construction, and so on through all the 
varied uses to which wood can be put. 


The selection of wood has ceased to de- 
pend on guesswork. Experience, observa- 
tion, research and experiment have placed 
it on a scientific basis. 


q 


What we advocate is conservation and 
economy through the use of the right wood 
in its proper place. 

To this end we will supply to lumber 
dealers and to the public, any desired 
information as to the alities of the 
different species and the best wood for a 
given purpose. 

This service will be as broad and im- 
partial as we know how to make it. We 
are not partisans of any particular species 
of wood. We advise the best lumber for 
the purpose, whether we handle it or not. 


From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly stamped 
on our product. 


When you buy lumber for any purpose, 
no matter how much or how little, you can 
look at the mark and know that you are 
getting a standard article of known merit. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are dis. 
tributed through the established trade chan- 
nels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, 
Spokane, Washington, with branch offices 
and representatives throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 


Pacific Coast; I 


White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 


Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States, 


Sneaking Up on Pa, by VALMA CLARK 


-and pretty things, like other girls. And | 
“E fgured i£. I. could: earn some money for | 
- myself, Pa wouldn't hold out against us 
* so hard. Then I thought of bringing 
Moxie back in broad daylight, as though 
I'd found her, and claiming the reward. 
I started out this afternoon. But I just 
can't, Allan," she admitted tearfully. 
;.."Pa may be close, but it's a nasty, 
' sneaking trick for a girl to—" 

“But, Willa, dear/" said Allan, gather- 
ing her into his arms. “Listen, dear, 
don't cry. Just leave it to me. lll get | 
the blooming heifer and bring her back 
on the dead quiet, and not a soul'll ever 
know except you and me. Please, dear!” 

** You'll have to be c-careful,” she wept. 
“Yes, yes, I'll wait until every old 
busybody in Tompkins County’s in bed 
snoring.’ 
" “PIL have to w-watch Pa," sniffled 
Willa. “He h-haunts the cattle pasture." 
“Billy,” spoke Allan solemnly some 
minutes later, when the gurgling sounds 
against his shoulder,had ceased, “‘you’re a 
corker! When are you going to marry 
me? Hang the blooming trousseau!” 


| E WAS on the following afternoon that 
Willa summoned courage to tell Pa of 
her engagement. She had picked her time. 
Old F. F., who, after the first amazement, 
had accepted Del Moxie's reappearance 
hilosophically, attributing it, perhaps, to 
ivine Providence's very natural cham- 
pioning of Fishers over Beardners, was 
fingering Del Moxie's. blue ribbon and 
chortling over the memory of Beardner's 
face at sight of Moxie's appearance on 
the fair grounds. Pa was back to normal, 
as loud as a fat, boasting schoolboy. 
“Pa,” interrupted Willa, speaking all 
at once to have it over, “I am going to 
marry Allan Marsh." (No pause for Pa 
to pounce on that.) “I know weddings 
cost alot. I know you don’t like to spend 
money.” (Pa’s second chin settled; his 
eyebrows bristled.) ‘Pa, we can have a 
cheap wedding—just a few people in— 
just enough to call it a wedding—” 
"Stop!" bellowed Pa, knocking over 
his chair. “A cheap weddin’, eh? Cheap 
nothin’! Who says I don’t spend money! 
By heck, if you're marryin’ Allan Marsh, 
ou'll marry him right or you'll not marry 
bin at all. Let me hear no more of cheap 
weddin’s!” he thundered, shaking his fist 
in her face. "You'll ask in the county, 
and you'll feed ’em the best!” 
Wide-eyed, Willa collapsed. “Why, 
he’s not close!" she whispered to the 
ghost of her mother. “I’ve been wrong 
about him all these years. You were 
wrong before me, Ma. He's not stingy. 
He's just cussed contrary—as stubborn as 
the stubbornest, wrong-headed old mule." 
Willa sat up. «Ves, yes, Pa,” she 
soothed him. '*We'llhavea real wedding." 
She let him rumble off into silence. Then 
a thought occurred to her. There was an 
unmistakable twinkle in Willa’s blue eyes 


as she put her father to the test. ut 
I won't have a white satin wedding dress, 
with satin four dollars the yard,” she 
stated. 

Pa caught the “‘won’t,” and charged. 
** Won't, eh? Won't have a weddin’ dress? 
You will have one, I say! Guess if other 
folks can have weddin' dresses, Flem 
Fisher's girl can. You hear?” 


“Yonder Lies the World" 


Maps that 
Make Traveling 
Easier 


RAND MCNarLY Brack 
AND WHITE MILEAGE 
Mars are made with a 
thorough understanding of 
the needs of the traveler. 

They show him his 
destination, transportation 
lines leading there, the 
distance, the population, 
the express, telegraph and 
mail service, the industrial 
classification of the city 
or town, the principal in- 
dustries, the hotels and 
their rates. 

Rail mileage between 
cities and towns is plainly 
shown in figures on the 
map itself. 

These maps are printed 
in plain black and white 
and are clear, distinct and 
accurate. map is 
made in convenient size, 
folded to fit the pocket, 
with cover and complete 
index. | 

Rand MCNALLY BLACK 
AND WHITE MILEAGE 
Maps are published for 
all States, all Canadian 
Provinces and for Mexico. 

ere are 48 maps in the 

series. 
Sold by book stores, de- 
partment stores, station- 
ery stores, cigar stores, 
news stands, drug stores 
and at most hotels. 


25 cents each. 


Fifty-seven years ago, in a frame building 
in Chicago, RanD MCNALLY & CoMPANY 
made its first map plate and published its first 
map. That same year, hundreds of children 
studied from that map, gaining their first 
glimpse of the then known world. 


Last year, RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
published more than ten million maps—maps 
not only for all schools and colleges, but for 
that greater school, the Peoples’ University, 
known as The Business World. 


The growth of Map Headquarters has 
been coincident with the growth of the nation. 
Year after year it has pushed ahead, increas- 
ing the scope and usefulness of its service, 
a pioneer in creating new uses for maps and 
new maps for new uses. 


Thus it has come about that this organiza- 
tion is today the world’s largest manufacturer 
of maps and map systems—nationally and 
internationally known for the accuracy and 
dependability of all of its products. 


“Yonder Lies the World’. For nearly 
three generations RAND MCNALLY & 
Company has helped to visualize the world's 
progress, romance, and boundaries to mil- 
lions of people. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


Map Headquarters 


42 E. 22Np Street, New YORK 


Write for circular describing 


“Well,” agreed: Willa meekly, “if vo! RAND MSNALLY BLACK, AND WHITE MILEAGE MAPS 


want. it; Pa, T will havea satin dress: 
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"R$ C.H.Leonara £3 


C. H. Leonard, builder of refrig- 
erators for 38 years, gave the 
world the one-piece porcelain 
idea, the Leonard patent trap, 
the non-leaking device, the 
“non -sweating” waste pipe, 
the patented rounded inside 
front corners, the ten-wall in- 
sulation, the air-tight lock, and 
a score of other inventions 
which ‘measure excellence in 
home refrigeration. Mr. 
Leonard coined the word 
*Cleanable" and copyrighted 
it. Mr. Leonard’s own book- 
let on the “‘Selection and Care 
of Refrigerators” should be a 
handbook in domestic science. 
Write us now for your copy. 


New Ideas 


In Home Refrigeration 


—Ten Ice-saving Walls 
— One-piece Porcelain Food Chambers 
— Rounded Inside Front Corners 


Science has made the Leonard Cleanable a perfect preserver 


*  offoodstuffs. Ten walls of insulation guard the current of 


cold air which circulates constantly in the Leonard Clean- 
able Refrigerator. Between the refreshing cold that pervades 
the interior of the Leonard and the drooping midsummer 
heat, stand ten walls of wood, polar felt and air spaces— 
impervious guardians of ice and food. The one-piece, 
porcelain-lined provision chambers with rounded inside 
front corners are the acme of cleanliness. No hard-to-get- 
at corners—no seams or joints. The triple-coated porcelain 
cannot be scratched or marred. 


Many other exclusive features, such as the non -leaking 
trap, ""non-sweating" waste pipe, retinned shelves and all- 
metal ice rack, combine to make the Leonard Cleanable 
the modern home refrigerator. Rear icing doors and por- 
celain-lined water cooler if desired. 


One out of every seven refrigerators sold is made by Leonard 
—the logical result of Leonard superiority. 


Go to the Leonard Dealer in your town. Ïf you fail to find 
him, write us—we will see that you are supplied. Send for 
actual porcelain sample and catalog illustrating over 75 
styles and sizes of refrigerators. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
54 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Witla was to find that she had not yet 
plumbed the depths of Pa's contrariness. 
it was on the day of their return to the 
Fisher farm after a brief wedding trip— 
for Willa and Allan had not found it in 
their hearts to abandon Pa. . .. Pa, sum- 
moned to supper, caught sight of the 
third plate, and from force of habit began 
the old kick, “Willy, why d'yuh set an 
extra—?’ At that moment, his eye fell 
upon Allan. He tripped, gathered him- 
self up, and unabashed, he plunged again 
with an inconsistency magnificent to see, 
“Willy, why don’t yuh set an extra plate? 
If Allan’s joined the family permanent—” 


Go Ahead—Without 


Rashness 
(Continued from page 55) 


but in that much overworked word, his 
‘vision’ of things to come. That is what 
is so often lacking in men who want to get 
on in the world; this quality which we call 
vision, or initiative. There is a good deal 
of confusion in terms, so let’s understand 
what I mean by initiative. As I see it, 
initiative is the capacity for finding new 
paths, and the capacity, also, for working 
into them. A prophet might see a new 

ath, but lack the initiative to take it. 
This capacity for getting on new paths, as 
well as the ability to see them, is one of the 
main things in forging to success. Most 
men do not have 1t, and do not want it. 
They are content to do what they can 
without trying to see a new path or, if 
they see it, to get to it. 

“There are two other qualities a man 
must possess if he is going to make a real 
success in the world: He must have in- 
tegrity in the larger sense; he must stand 
for what rapoh come his way. 

“No executive has time for dodgers. 
Dodge, and you’re gone. When I find a 


' dodger, I don’t even do business with him 


if I can help it. The man who evades has 
some weakness I don't want to deal with. 

“The last thing and perhaps the great- 
est for success is energy. All my life I have 
held the opinion that the difference be- 
tween men who are successful and men 
who are unsuccessful is not so much one 
of talent, but far more one of energy. In 


! a book published recently, called ‘The 


Ordeal of Mark Twain,’ Twain writes to 
his brother: 


Sum up all the gifts that man is endowed 
with, and we give our greatest share of adrnira- 
tion to his energy. And to-day, if I were a 
heathen, I would rear a statue to ENERGY, 
and fall down and worship it. I want a man 
to—I want you to—take up a line of action 
and follow it out in spite of the very devil. 


“We want that in the banking business 


! or in any business, exactly as Mark Twain 


expresses it. 

“It used to be the custom to draw a 
bank president from business. Merchants 
were often made bank presidents when a 
new bank started. But this is no longer 
the case. Men are trained in the business 
now, from the bottom; and outsiders 
rarely come in. The young man who wants 
to get to the top of the banking business is 
likely to have his eyes fixed on New York, 
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Actual photo of one of our re- 
built Underwood Typewriters. 


Puts It on Your Desk 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


S, only $3.00 brings you this genuine Typorium Rebuilt Standard Visible Writing Under- 
wood direct from our factory, and then only small monthly payments while you are using 
it makes it yours; or, if convenient, pay cash. Either way, there is a big, very much 

worth while saving, too. Genuine new Underwood parts wherever the wear comes— genuine 
standard four row, single shift key board—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 5 years. 


Underwood Standard Typewriter 


All shipments made direc! to 
you from our big modern 
factory (shown below)-—the Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter experts. 1yP enamel—new nickeling—new 
largest typewriter rebuilding lettering—new platen—new key rings—new parts wherever needed—making it impossible for you to tell it from 


plant in the world. a brand new Underw An up-to-date machine with two color ribbon, back spacer, stencil device, auto- 
matic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition, we furnish FREE, waterproof cover and a special Touch Type- 
writer Instruction Book. You can learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 


Easy Payments 


You don't even have to scrimp and 
save to pay cash. Instead, you pay 
only a little each month in amounts 
so conveniently small that you will 
hardly notice them, while all the 
time you are paying, you will be en- 
joying the use of and the profits from 


10 Days' Free Trial 


Remember, you don't even have to 
buy the machine until you get it 
and have rsed.it on 10 days’ free 
trial so that you can see for your- 
self how new it is and how well it 
writes. You must be satisfied or 
else the entire transaction will not 


the machine. 


bien Offer Coupon! 


Noy is the time when every dollar saved counts. Let us save you 
many dollars. Don't delay. Get this wonderful easy payment bar- 
gain offer now,so you can send for and be sure of getting your 
Underwood at a big saving — on our easy terms or for cash. 


Act Now Send Coupon Today! 


Typewriter Emporium 


Rebuilders of Underwood Tupewriters Since 1892 
2064 Shipman Building 
Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago, Iil. 


cost you a single penny. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


. . 

un Typewriter Emporium 
2064 Shipman Building 
ut Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago, Ill. 
Bl Send by return mail Bargain Offer No. 2064 of a St: ands ird Visible Writing 

Underwood. This is not an order and does not obligate me to buy 
Lr 
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where the big banks of the world are. It 
isn’t the place for him. He belongs in the 
small bank out in the country. If he 
comes to New York and gets a footing in 
a big institution he will learn to do his 
special work, but will find out mighty 
little else about what happens in the bank. 
No one will talk about tn vean Es in his 
hearing, and he will not be consulted 
about Gans. But in a small bank, where 
before lerig he may hold several o 
he will learn banking. Every there 
will know about everything; and almost 
everybody will be E about a 
thing. A small bank and. its 
| easily comprehended. A bi Neg York 
‘bank is almost impossible for a movie 
ito “understand. >= 
"In branch banking, each branch re- 
sembles a small bank, and a y < 
can get the same education i in a branc 
of a large bank as he could in a ll ba 
outside the great city. 2 
“Some men have an idea that if Mei 
well the particular job they have in hi 
it entitles them to promotion. A 
does entitle them to. is to- hold that ji 
| Ajffün who wants to get ahead must si 
the whole business he is in, and pai 
larly-the jobs just ahead of his owns If he 
trigs to impress the mana ement wi 
-> [fact that he is doing this he may bec 
-| ahnóying. But if he does it unobtrus 
at tlie same time doing-his own. tas we 
he is*lining himself up for the next promo 
tion that comes his way. 


AS AR as I can see, successfi T 


hot worry much. I don’t 
v ie worrying over Dum 
accomplishes: anything, for’ cong e 
a matter of temperament. - Some | 
|.seem le to stop,worrying; some can’ 


"My. old^ttiend, “Bred Olgett, formerly 


Little “Women * 


Send for these E 
“PACKER" Samples 


10 cents '^ 
each 


HAT glorious mop of reddish hair, with 
the glint of gold in it. 
Those dark, shining tresses, velvety black. 
Those rich masses of chestnut curls. 
What will they. look like when the little - 
women. of tóday have diede women of s 


their own? ie S 23 preside ‘of the gral 
A sérious question—that, But you can ~ =. x: aed nw i n hougl 
forecast the future pretty accürately right > HåLr-Caie pf Packer's 7737 7| tifret awhiels i'd good SÉ can ma 
now—if you are careful to instil in your chil- bi rea a cusiecio die yourself follow it. Men disposed: 
dren the lifelong habit of caring for their hair cents. tell me that they are prone pu wake up at 
—with the friendly help of Packer’s Tar Soap Linerat SAMPLE Bor- thro oc four MM When T vorty 
mie í : . wun of Packer's Liquid Tar over business affairs. When ie up at 
Yes, *Packer's"—for this pure, pine-tar Soap, delicately perfumed three or four in the morning dine dig 
shampoo soap could not cause the slightest in- IMEEM My cleanings always look bright to mer but I don't 
. : are to worry about them. I know the c 
jury to even the finest and most delicate baby : gray dawn is a bad time for folks an 
ringlets—nor to the most sensitive baby scalp. Packer s Charm and by experience I have found that 
A medical authority has this to say: — quickly effective in rise and get a cup of hot coffee or milk 
«Packer's Tar S À : à dk dry and chapped condi- worries take themselves off. pot mill t 
acker s Lar soap 18 antiseptig an eeps E ae ikin. Liberal will disappear with a apa hot 
away many of the skin troubles to which sam PIARON cents. worth worrying over. The next time 
3 4 A f * 
little children are liable. It is the best soap F € one who reads this wakes up in the dawn 
k Y hins babies” The “Packer” Manual with the idea that affairs are all wre 
we know of for was mg t abies. Special directions for advise him, instead of lying awake 
Start using **Packer's" today. “You can- DART Uer: cl cer it is time to get up, to try a of 
. . ar 50a ca or it » m 
not begin too early"—as every sensible aie’ given teat Imper doc 1d milk. Ninety-nine times out of a Ed 
her k of our-Manual, “The Care his worries will disappear. <- «i 
mother Knows. of the Hair and Scalp,” T Nor have I an idea tliat hard, 
"Today, after nearly fifty years, **Packer's" is written by a New York work is necessary to succes. would 


9 d P s physician. A copy of this 
still the same pure, clean-smelling pine-tar authoritative manual, now 


soap that gave such encouragement to the in its fifth large ‘edition, 
shampoo habit in the early 70s. will be sent you on request. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 86-D, 120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


PACKERS, JAR SOAP 


raise a statue to ENERGY, but not neces- 
sarily to work. I seems to me now I never 
worked really hard in my life. I used my 
energy to see what should be done, and to 
get the other fellow to do it for me. 

“I did one thing which may be work 
or not, as you look at it. [kept unlocking 
the doors of the sources of knowledge, 
through the reading of books. That is a 
lack I find in the young men of to-day. 
They come out of the colleges educated; 
that is, they believe their education is 
completed. Now: education ought to put 


just a moist cloth. Choice of colors — pearl 
lue or black. — 
‘hese ranges save from RU to 40% fuel—pro- 
ce splendid cooking and baking. results—are 
Y simple and easy to operate — beautiful, durable! 
ý 2 1 E end you the better ideas gained from 75 years 
winter. Moreover, „they banis lirt ening. of stove manufacturing leadership. Ask your 
Sanitary porcelain enameled finish n wipes cle ean dealer for a demonstration. Write us for booklet. 


Made of “ARMCO" | Ingot Iron | 


Sanitary Porcelain Enameled 
COMBINATION RANGES 


The Buck's Stove & Range Company, Saint Louis, Missouri 


Pacific Coast Office, Furniture Exchange. San Francisco, Calif. 


ESTABLISHED 1846.—— AMERICA'S FOREMOST MAKERS OF GAS, COAL, 
WOOD AND OIL HEATING AND COOKING STOVES - AND FURNACES 
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a man into possession of the keys of knowl- 
edge; it can do little more. The doors he 
will have to unlock for himself. Most 
young men seem to me to rattle the keys 
in their pockets and never try to open a 
door. If I were to recommend the con- 
stant reading of standard works, headed 
by Shakespeare and the Bible, as one of 
the best assets for a business man, prob- 
| ably no one would believe me. Just the 
! same, I do recommend it, because I know 
it has been an asset in my own business. 
“In the banking business we hear a 
good deal about ‘influence’ as a means 
of getting along. I do not undervalue 
: good introductions; but, when once 
des ; started, a man's own ability and attention 

EN OY LIFE ` . | to duty are the only things that will per- 
manently establish him. I had no influ- 

ence except the exhibit of what I was, and 
what I had done; and that exhibit was 
made not by myself but by the people who 


For those who are in a position to travel 


"7$ : : : worked with me and saw what I was and 
there is no advantage in arguing with a het Lai Whe syaa hen ae Dur 
bitter-tongued wilful wind. There are ness becomes convinced that he is being 

continually observed, all he has to do is to 

haunts and by-paths in America that offer mino Ris business, and others will adver- 
. ene . . ti 1m. i 

far more inviting companionship. As in "I bought á bank T get Mr Frew; I 

> resigned the presidency of the Corn Ex- 

seasons past, already a great number of trav- change Bank to keep him. In 1910, I be- 

elers are now departing with their wallets of came chairman of the Board of Directors. 


I could see that within a year Mr. Frew 
: & would have offers from other banks, and 
“ « American although he might have stayed—as he 
AB e K Bankers ( heques would have stayed with his original bank 
Associalion —it was time to make it worth while for 

- him to stay. 
“That is something a man who wants 
to be an executive will have to learn—to 


step out of things as well as to step into 
them." 


"I WOULD have stayed," Mr. Frew as- 
sured me when I reported this state- 
ment to him. “I never would have left a 
man who gave me the opportunity Mr. 
Nash gave me in the way he did. The 
relation between us has been like that ot 
father and son; it would be impossible to 


These are safe, convenientand acceptable funds — . `; | consider leaving." ja 

Mp A like sense of loyal responsibility per- 
wherever presented and go a long way towards _ | vades the one thousand employees of the 
adding to the pleasure of your trip. "^" | bank. The Corn Exchange provides for 


its employees the same kind of “organized 
1 attractiveness" it has ready for callers. 
UA Four years ago the bank installed a profit- 

-` 4 | sharing system. which it explained in de- 


Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 


T f š 3 : i | tail. In no year since has this system paid 
i and $700, at leather wallets—at almost less than thirty per cent of the Santal 
j any bank in the United States and Canada. . | salary to a single employee. The same 


| frankness as to business dealings is ex- 
: tended to depositors and to the public. A 
few years ago the bank adopted a form of 
statement of which Mr. Nash says he is 
prouder than of anything that has been 
' done for many years. It is a statement of 
just what the bank owes to depositors, 
and how it is prepared to pay that amount, 
and to have a surplus over. Couched in 
the simplest terms and so arranged that 
any adult can understand it, it has served 
as a model for banks all over the country. 
“The better everybody understands 2 
€ bank, the better its chances for success." 
j| says Nash. It is upon this principle tha: 
| the Corn Exchange has grown great, not 
4 from a few big deposits, which can be 
| easily withdrawn, but from over a hun- 
dred thousand depositors whose aggregate 
| of faith, as well as of wealth, give it a sta- 
| ble foundation. . 


f For full information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New York Paris 


An Instrument of 


the Gods . 


(Continued from page 12) 


insurance companies are in agreement 
with him.’ Lee Fu’s voice dropped to a 
rasping tone. ‘The lives, of course, he 
cannot save.’ 

“I sat for some moments gazing at the 
green bronze dragon on the desk, stunned 
by what I had heard. Turner gone? Even 
between us, who had seen each other sel- 
dom in late years, there had been a bond. 
Weren't we known as the two Eastern 
wanderers? 

** "That is not all,’ said Lee Fu suddenly. 

‘What more?’ I asked. 

*** Listen, Captain, and pay close atten- 
tion. Some weeks after the loss of the 
“Speedwell,” it came to my ears that a 
man had a tale worth hearing. He was 
brought; he proved to be a common coolie 
who had been employed i in the loading of 
the “Speedwell.” This coolie had been 
gambling during the dinner hour, and had 
lost the small sum that he should have 
taken home as the result of several days' 
labor. Likewise, he feared his wife, and 
particularly her mother, who was a shrew. 
[n a moment of desperation, as the lighter 
was preparing to leave for the night, he 
escaped and secreted himself in the hold 
of the vessel. 

*He had long been asleep that night 
when he wassuddenly awakened by a sound 
on the ladder leading from the upper deck. 
It was a sound of careful steps, mingled 
with a faint metallic rattling. A moment 
later a foot descended on the lior of the be- 
tween-decks, and a lantern was cautiously 
lighted. The coolie retreated quickly into 
the lower hold, and from his post among 
the bales of merchandise was able to see 
all that went on. 


"AS AIN Lee Fu paused, as if lingering 
over the scene. ‘It seems that this 
late and secret comer into the hold of the 
“Speedwell” was none other than her 
owner, Captain Wilbur, he slowly re- 
sumed. ‘The coolie knew him by face, and 
had seen him come on board that after- 
noon. Afterward, through my inquiries, I 
learned that Captain Turner had spent 
that night on shore. It was Captain Wil- 
bur's custom, it seems, frequently to sleep 
on board his ship when alie lay in 
Have ou ever been i in the lower ho d of 
the “Speedwell,” Captain Nichols?’ 
“NS, I haven’t.’ 
“< But you recall her famous ports?’ 
“< Yes, indeed.’ The incident at once 
came back to me in detail. The ''Speed- 
well" once had carried a cargo of ironwood 
from Singapore for a temple up the Yang- 
tse-kiang. In order to load the immense 
timbers, she had been obliged to cut bow 
ports of extraordinary size, fifty inches in 
depth, they were, and nearly seven feet 
in width, according to my recollection. 
“Te has been my privilege,’ said Lee 
Fu, *to examine carefully the forepeak of 
this vessel. I had chartered her one time, 


and felt alarmed for her safety until I had | | 


seen the interior fastenings of these great 
windows that lookcd out into the deep 
sea. But my alarm was groundless. There 
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HERE are certain 

obligations vital to 
the future welfare of his 
family which every man 
ought to recognize. Their 
neglect leads, in far too 
many cases, to family 
tragedies, financial un- 
certainties, and the sub- 
jection of women and 
children to straitened cir- 
cumstances, when they 
might have been com- 
fortably cared for. 


The man who plans to 
make his provisions **to- 
morrow,’ or “next week?’ 
or "the first minute he 
gets around to it," 1s no 
less blameworthy than 
the man who does not 
consider them at all. 


Pressure of time or 
the improbability of acci- 
dent or death do not ex- 
cuse failure to have a will, 
nor failure in having it 
up-to-date and covering 
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all requirements. Nor is 
there any excuse for fail- 
ure to name a desirable 
executor, or to weigh thor- 
oughly the possibility of 
protecting beneficiaries, 
through a trust, against 
the dangers of unwise 
property management. 


These are matters, not 
for tomorrow, but for 
action /oday. 


Associated trust com- 
panies of the United 
States have prepared a 
booklet, as part of a gen- 
eral campaign to broaden 
public information con- 
cerning the vital impor- 
tance of wills and trusts. 
A copy of this booklet, 
Safeguarding Your Fam- 
ily’s Future, may be 
had on application to a 
trust company, or to the 
Trust Company Divi- 
sion, American Bankers 
Association. 
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was a most ingenious device for strength- 
ening the bows where they had been weak- 
ened by the cutting of the ports. Four or 
five timbers had, of course, been: severed; 
but thesg were reproduced on the port 
itself, and the whole was fashioned like a 
massive door. It lifted upward on im- 
mense wrought-iron hinges; when it was 


lowered in place gigantic bars of iron, 


fitted into brackets on the adjoining tim- 
bers, stretched across its face to hold it 
against the impact of the waves. Thus the 

ort, when tightly caulked from without, 

ecame again an integral part of the hull; 
I was told that there had never been a 
trace of leakage from her bows. And, most 
remarkable of all, I was told, when it be- 
came necessary to open these ports for use, 
the task could easily be accomplished by 
two or three men and a stout watch- 
tackle. This I am now prepared to believe. 


“BU, to resume the account of the 


coolie,' Lee Fu went on with exasper- 


| ating deliberation. ‘This is what he saw: 


Our friend Captain Wilbur descended into 


' the lower hold, and forward to the forepeak, 


where there was little cargo. There he 
worked with great effort for several hours. 
He had equipped himself with a short 
crowbar, and carried a light tackle wrapped 


| beneath his coat. The tackle he loosened 
' and hung to a hook above the middle of 


the port; it was merely for the purpose of 
lowering the iron crossbars so that they 
would make no noise. Had one fallen—’ 

““Good God, Lee Fu, what are you 
trying to tell me?’ 

“*Merely an incident of the night. So, 
with the crowbar, Captain Wilbur pried 
loose the iron braces, slinging them in his 
tackle and dropping them softly one by 
one into the ship's bottom. It was a 
heavy task; the coolie said that sweat 
poured from the big man like rain. Last 
of all he covered the bars with dunnage, 
and rolled against the bow several bulky 
bales of matting to conceal the work. 
Captain, when the “Speedwell” sailed 
from Hong Kong in command of our hon- 
ored friend, one of her great bow ports be- 
low the water hung on its hinges without 


| | ' internal fastenings, and held in place only 


by the tightness of the caulking. The 
first heavy weather—’ 

“*Can this be possible?’ I said through 
clenched teeth. 

"'Oh, yes, so easily possible that it 
happened,’ answered Lee Fu. 

* "But why should he do such a thing? 
Had he anything against Turner?’ 

“*Captain, you do not understand. He 
merely was tired of the vessel; and freights 
are becoming very poor. He wanted his 
insurance. He had no thought of disaster, 
so he now assures himself; what he had in 
mind was for the ship to sink discreetly 
in pleasant weather. Yet he was willing 
enough to run the chance of wholesale 
murder.’ 

“I got up and began pacing the floor; 
the damnable affair had made me sick at 
heart, and a little sick at the stomach. 

"Thus the gods have struck,’ said Lee 
Fu behind me, in that changeless voice 
that for a moment seemed to concentrate 
the echo of the ages. ‘There is blood at 
last, Captain,—twenty-seven lives, and 
among them one dear to us—enough even 
to convince one of your race that a crime 
has been committed. But I was mistaken 
in much that I foresaw. The criminal, it 
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seems, is destined not to suffer. He has 
escaped the gods.’ ; 

** Can't you bring him to a reckoning? 
Isn't there some way—’ 

“Lee Fu shook his head. ‘No, Captain, 
he is amply protected. What could I 
accomplish in your courts with this fan- 
tastic tale, and for witnesses a coolie and 
a sampan man?’ 

“I continued to pace the floor, thinking 
dark thoughts. There was a way, of 
course, between man and man; but such 
things are no longer done in the heart of 
civilization, except in sudden passion or 
jealousy. 

“ Pacing rapidly, and oblivious to every- 
thing but the four walls of the room, I 
nearly ran into Sing Toy coming in with a 
message from the outer office. He whis- 
pered a word in Lee Fu's ear. 

“Ah! exclaimed Lee Fu sharply. I 
started, whirled around. His voice had 
lost the level, passive tone; it had taken on 
the timbre of action. 

*** Send him in,’ he said in Chinese to 
Sing Toy. 

*** Who is it?” I asked breathlessly. 

“<The man we have been speaking of." 

"'Wilbur? What the devil does he 
want?' 

“‘ Nothing, answered Lee Fu, speaking 
swiftly. ‘He merely came to make a call. 
So he thinks; but Í think otherwise." Be- 
ware of word or glance. This chanced by 
arrangement. We are on the threshold of 
the gods.’ 

IV 


“TEE FU remained standing as Captain 
Wilbur entered the room. His hurried 
admonition still rang in my ears: ‘Kee 
silence—beware of word or glance!’ But 
couldn’t have spoken intelligibly just then. 
To beware of glances was a diferent mat- 
ter. I stood as if rooted to the floor, gaz- 
ing point-blank at Wilbur with a stare 
: that must have made him wonder as to 

my sanity. 

*'Good afternoon, Captain Wilbur,’ 
said Lee Fu blandly. ‘I think you are ac- 
quainted with Captain Nichols, of the 
bark “Omega” ?' : 

*"*Oh, how-do, Nichols,’ said Wilbur, 
advancing down the room. ‘I’ve missed 
you around town for a good while. Glad 
-you're back. I suppose you had the usual 
assortment of adventures?' 

“I drew back to escape shaking his hand. 

* No,’ I answered, ‘nothing like the ad- 
venture that awaited me here.’ 

“He settled himself in a chair, directly 
in range of the light, smiled, and lifted his 
eyebrows. ‘So? Well, I can believe you. 


his office, you know, is the heart of all ad- | 


venture. He bowed toward Lee Fu, who 
had resumed his seat.  . 

** You honor me, Captain,’ replied the 
Chinaman. 'Yet it is only life which may 
be called the heart of adventure—life, 
with its amazing secrets that one by one 
transpire into the day, and with its enor- 

‘mous burden of evil that weighs us down 
like slaves.' 

“Wilbur laughed. ‘Yes, that's it, no 
doubt. Good, too, Lee Fu, plenty of good. 
Don't be pessimistic. But I suppose you're 
right, in a way; the evil always does man- 
age to be more romantic.’ 

**Much more romantic,’ said Lee Fu. 
* And the secrets are more romantic still. 
Consider, for instance, the case of a dark 
secrét which by chance has already be- 
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come known. How infinitely romantic! 
Though the man feels secure, yet inevi- 
tably it will be disclosed. When, and how? 
Such a case would be well worth watching 
—as the great writer had in mind when he 
wrote, ‘ Murder will out." 

“The winged words made no impres- 
sion on their mark. Wilbur met Lee Fu's 
glance frankly, innocently, with interest. 
By Jove, he was wonderful! The damned 
rascal hadn't a nerve in his body. 

"[ examined him closely. Above a 
trimmed brown beard his cheeks showed 
the ruddy color of health and energy; his 
eyes were steady; his mouth was strong 
and clean; a head of fine gray hair sur- 
mounted a high forehead; the whole as- 
pect of his countenance was pleasing and 
dignified. Sitting at ease, dressed neatly 
in blue serge, with an arm thrown over the 
chair back and one ankle resting on the 
other knee, he presented a fine figure. 

"He gave a hearty laugh. ‘For the 
lord's sake, come out of the gloom!’ he 
cried. ‘I drop in for a chat, and find a 
couple of blue devils up to their ears in the 
sins of humanity. Nichols over there has 
hardly opened his mouth.’ 

““Te is the mood of the approaching 
storm,’ interposed Lee Fu quietly. 


* A FIERCER squall than the last shook 
the building; it passed in a moment, 
as if dropping us in mid-air. Wilbur was 
the first to speak. ‘Yes, it's. going to be a 
hummer, isn't it? A bad night to be on the 
water, gentlemen. I wouldn't care to be 
threshing around outside, now, as poor 
old Turner was such a short while ago." 

“T could have struck him across the 
mouth for his callousness. 

" Lee Fu's voice fell like oil on a break- 
ing sea. ‘All signs point to another severe 
typhoon. It happened, Captain, that we 
were discussiong the loss of the “ Speed- 


. well” when you came in.’ 


'"* "Too bad—too bad,’ said Wilbur slow- 
ly, with a shake of the head. ‘You were 
away, Nichols, weren't you? It was a bad 
week here, I can tell. you, after the news 
came in. I shall never forget it. Well, we 
take our chances.’ 

“*Some of us do, and some of us don’t,’ 


I appe 
" "That's just the way I feel about it,’ 
he said simply. ‘It came home hard to. 


sme.’ My jaw fairly dropped as I listened. 


Was it possible that he liked to talk about 
the affair? 

"'We were wondering, observed Lee 
Fu, ‘why it was that the “Speedwell” did 
not remain afloat. What is your opinion, 
Captain Wilbur?’ 

““Tt isn't a matter of opinion,’ Wilbur 
answered. 'Haven't I seen you since the 
inspection? Why, the starboard bow pert 
is stove in. I've always been afraid of 
those big bow ports. When I heard the 
peculiar circumstances, I knew in my 
heart what had happened.’ 

"'Did you?’ inquired Lee Fu, with a 
slight hardening of the voice. ‘Captain, 
have you collected your insurance?” 

" Wilburfrowned and glanced upsharply, 
very properly offended. The next moment 
he had decided to pass it off as an instance 
of alien manners. ‘I’ve just cleaned up 
to-day,’ he replied brusquely. ‘Had my 
last settlement with Lloyd’s this morning 
—and did a silly thing, if you’ll believe me. 
They had a package of large-denomination 
bank notes, crisp, wonderful-looking fel- 
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lows; I took a sudden fancy and asked for 
my money in this form. To tell the truth, 
I've got it on me now; must get to the 
bank, too, before it closes." 

*** What is the amount of the bank notes 
which you have in your possession?' 
asked Lee Fu in a level tone that carried 
its own insult. ' 

“Wilbur showed his astonishment. 
* Amount? Well, if you want all the de- 
tails, I've got about forty thousand dol- 
lars in my pocket.' 

“Lee Fu turned and shot at me a blank 
stare full of meaning; it might have been 
a look of caution, or a glance of triumph. 
I knew that I was expected to understand 


varices to glimpse some pregnant 
purpose; but for the life of me I couldn't 
catch on. 


“<I, also, knew in my heart what had 
happened, said Lee Fu slowly, staring 
at Wilbur with a steady gaze. As he 
looked, he reached out with his right hand 
and opened the top drawer of the desk. 
Suddenly he stood up. The hand held a 
revolver, pointed at Wilbur's breast. 

***If you move from your chair, Cap- 
tain, I will shoot you dead, and your end 
will never be known,’ he said rapidly. 
‘It is time we came to an understanding, 
for the day wanes.’ 

* Wilbur uncrossed his legs, leaned for- 
ward, and looked at Lee Fu narrowly. 
* What's the joke?’ he asked. 

*** A joke that will be clear as time goes 
on—like one you played with bow ports 
on my friend. Captain, we are going on a 
journey. Will you join us, Captain Nich- 
ols, or will you remain on shore?’ 


"THE question was perfunctory; Lee Fu 
knew well noue that my decision 
was in his hands. I stood up—for until now 
Ihad been chained to my chair by the 
amazing turn of the moment. 

“*Bow ports?’ Wilbur was saying. 
* Put that gun down! What in hell do you 
mean?' He started to rise. 

**'Sit down!’ commanded Lee Fu. ‘I 
mean that I will shoot. This is not play.’ 
Wilbur sank back, angry and confused. 

““Are you crazy, Lee Fu?’ he de- 
manded. ‘What’s the meaning of this, 
Nichols? Do you intend to rob me? Have 
both of you gone mad?’ 

***[s it possible that you do not com- 

rehend that I share your secret?’ asked 

e Fu sternly. ou were observed, 
Captain, that night in the forepeak of the 
** Speedwell;" and those details, also, are 
known to me. It is needless to dissemble.’ 

** "That night in the forepeak?. . . Lee 
Fu, for God's sake, what are you talking 
about? 

*** Ah!’ exclaimed Lee Fu with evident 
satisfaction. ‘You are worthy of the oc- 
casion, Captain. That is well. It will be 
most interesting.’ 

* He slapped his left palm sharply on 
the desk; Sing Toy appeared at the door 
as if by a mechanical arrangement. ' Bring 


oilskin coats and hats for three,’ Lee Fu | 


commanded. *Also, send in haste to my 
cruising sampan, with orders to prepare 
for an immediate trip. Have water and 
food provided for a week. We come within 
the half-hour and sail without delay.’ 

*** Master!" protested Sing Toy. ‘Mas- 
ter, the typhoon!’ 

**[ know, fool? answered Lee Fu. ‘I 
am neither deaf nor blind. Have I not or- 
dered oilskin coats? Do as I have said.’ 
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| silly nonsense are 


* He sat down, resting the gun on the 
corner of the desk, and resumed the bland 
tone of conversation. ‘I am sorry, gentle- 
men, that the rain has already come; but 
there is water also below, as Captain Wil- 
bur should be aware. Yes, it was destined 
from the first to be a wet journey. Yet it 


J| | will still be possible to breathe; and not so 
^| | bad as solid water on all sides, where, after 
_ a grim struggle, one lies at rest, neither 


caring nor remembering. . . . Captain Wil- 
bur, listen to me. We go from this office 


| | to my sampan, which lies moored at the 
| bulkhead not far away. During the walk, 


you will precede us. I will hold my re- 


| volver in my hand—and I am an excellent 


shot. If you attempt to escape, or to com- 


^. | municate with any passer-by, you will im- 


mediately be dead. Do not think that I 
would fear the consequences; we will pass 


| through Chinese streets, where action ot 


mine would not be questioned." 
“‘ Damn you!’ Wilbur burst out. ‘What 
ou up to? Nichols, will 
you permit this? Where are you going to 
take me?’ 

“‘ Never mind,’ replied Lee Fu. ‘As for 
Captain Nichols, he, also, is at my mercy. 
Ah, here are the raincoats. Put one on, 
Captain Wilbur; you will need it sorely 
before your return. Now we must hurry. 
I would be clear of the harbor before dark- 
ness entirely falls. ” 

(To be concluded next month) 


Has My Money 
Been a Hindrance to 


My Husband? 


. (Continued from page 51) 
both Father and Motheracquiesced. After 


all, our lives were our own, not theirs. They 
made only one request, so naturala request 
that we could not find it in our hearts to re- 
fuse. They asked us to live in Chicago in- 
stead of in the East. My mother was not 
very well; I wasanonly child. They would 
not ask us to come to the big house; we 
might find a little apartment for ourselves. 
To all intents and purposes we should be as 
independent as though we were separated 
by a thousand miles. But we must not 
leave them alone. I was all they had; it 
was clearly a matter of duty. 

Duty—how thatsingleword hasoperated 
to change all our lives! Edward rebelled 
a little. Instinctively, I think, he felt 
that even so slight a concession would be 
fatal—that our grip on independence 
would be precarious enough, once we 
loosened it, no matter how little. 

So we settled in a little apartment in 
Chicago and neither of us suspected how 
Duty was to alter and to veto all our 
plans. 

It was Mother's health and her need 
of me that had settled us near them; it 
was Father's business that drew us like 
an irresistible magnet out of our predeter- 
mined course. A business that reached 
so far, in so many different directions, 
naturally presented many legal problems. 
At first, I could see that Edward rather 
drew into himself when Father would 
mention any of them as we sat in front of 
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the fireplace at the big house after dinner. | ER 


He was so determined not to be deflected. 
Yet, little by little, his professional in- 
terest asserted itself in spite of him. One 
night when Mother and I were busy up- 
stairs sewing on some baby things, we 
heard their voices running on and on as | 
though they had found something of won- 
derful interest. Mother reached over and 
laid her hand on my arm. 

* You have no idea what it means to 
your father to have a son to talk business 
with,” she said. ‘‘ Ever since your brother 
died—" 

Her eyes filled and she could not finish; 
but I understood. My brother had died 
when he was five years old. I had been 
the only child for nearly all of their mar- 
ried life. No father could love a child more 
than my father loved me; but, after all, I 
was not a son. Ít flashed over me how 
selfish we had been in our worship of in- 
dependence. 

e stayed all night in the big house, 
it was so late when Father and Edward 
were through. While we were getting 
ready for bed I kept wondering whether 
I ought to tell him what Mother had said, 
whether he would misunderstand, would 
think that I, too, was going over to their 
side, and weakening in my allegiance to 
our independence. I dropped asleep at 
last, determined to tell him in the morn- 
ing. But when morning came he saved me | 
the necessity. He was going away for a 
few days on a business trip for my father, 
he said. 

I do not need to trace the record of the 
next five years in detail. Those years 
shaped us according to the plan that fate 
had fashioned; but the shaping was so 
gradual, so silent, and, on the whole, so 
Pant that we were almost unconscious 
of it 


THE business trip that Edward made 
was only the first of many. Little by 
little, in spite of himself, he found his 
interest gripped by the complexities and 
the challenging proportions of Father’s 
enterprises. His own little office, with its 


beginner’ s practice, seemed trivial in com- 

arison with the things that occupied 
Recher s attention. Whenever he went 
back to his own affairs, Edward had a sense 
of stepping down. And, after all, someone 
had to attend to Father’s legal business. 

Then the babies came to add their links 
in the powerful chain of circumstance. It 
was all well enough for us to refuse to be 
interested in the family fortune so long 
as we had only ourselves to consider. But 
these little lives—we had no right to be 
selfish where they were concerned. They 
were our sons, to be sure; but they were 
also my father’s grandsons. Whether we 
liked it or not, there was no. escaping 
destiny in their case. His money would 
some day be theirs. Was it right to re- 
fuse to contribute our share to the family 
enterprise in which they must some day 
play a part? Not merely as my father's 
children, but as the parents of our sons, 
wasn't it our duty? 

Clearly it was. We moved into a house 
not far from Father's house; and at the 
end of five years the business was taking 
so much of Edward's time that he closed 
his own office. Two years later, he was 
elected a vice president of the business, 


in charge of its legal and labor affairs. 
From that day to this, our life has been 
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THE GUNN LINO?” 
P034 3 3, 1 7] 47, Ch Lad 


Eliminate GLASS, GLARE ond WEAR 


THE LAST WORD IN 


(MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS) 


The New Gunn Desks, exclusively equipped with “Lino” 
Green Tops, provide an Ideal Writing Surface. No Var- 
nish to Mar. Restful to the Eyes. Flush wood border 
with rounded edges. 


Colored print and full particulars mailed free on request 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 


1874 Broadway GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


(Patent Pending) 
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T'S not alone the flowers, the sun- 

| shine and the cheer-chirkings of the 

robin that make Spring such a joy- 
giving season to you and me. 

It's quite as much that wondrous 
something that swells up within us 
and sets us planning with such en- 
thusiasm. 

So it is that things which seemed a 
task last Fall are just mere incidents 
this Spring. You can hardly wait to 
get the yard raked up. 

Looking at the porch floors you see 
they need paint. Friend Wife, getting 
into the spirit, talks of walls that 
"simply can't go another season.” 
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N "Old Town" rests as lightly on the water as a 
sunbeam. The faintest pressure of the paddle 


gets instant response. It is so steady that rips and 
white water can be shot with case. 

There is a built-in strength to every “Old Town 
Canoe” that makes it give many years of service. 
Buy the Sponson Model for the children—it is safer 
than a rowboat. Write for catalogue. 3,000 canoes 
in stock. $67 up from dealer or factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
164 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U. S. A 


The Happy Happening ~~~ 
otherwise, a bundle of help hints 


Te [ owe Brothers company 


485 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Memphis Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
Factories: Dayton 
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Suddenly, one morning you wake up 
to the fact that the house looks shabby 
and needs a coat of paint. 

That night, looking through this 
magazine you run across this very ad. 
Being so interested in paint you, of 
course, read it and discover that we 
publish a book called The Happy 
Happening—that it is filled with help 
hints on painting and finishing, 
whether inside or out. 

Knowing Lowe Brothers reputation, 
you know it's just the book you have so 
long wanted. So you tuck ro cents in 
stampsin an envelope and send for it. 
After which, we will straightaway sendit 


oronto 


Short-Story Writing 


A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
| Editor of The Writer s Monthly. 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 


< Also courses in Play Writing, 
DR. EsENWEIN Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
tion, p raa liem: etc. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Home Correspondence School 
Th Dept. 134 ha see oe 
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as uneventful as that of any other well- 
to-do American family. Edward is presi- 
dent of the company now, Father having 
become chairman of the board of direc- 
tors; he is a director in a large bank in 
the city, and a governor of the most 
desirable club. 

For a little time, even after he had 
committed himself entirely to the business, 
he rebelled a bit against having his life 
ordered so com fetty by the life of his 
wife’s family. I remember a discussion 
that grew out of a proposed trip to Florida. 
Father and Mother wanted us to go with 
them; and, of course, I thought it would 
be fine for the children. But Edward 
objected. 

“Florida is all right for a man your 
father’s age,” he said. “He has done his 
work, and has a right to take the winters 
off if he wants to. But I oughtn’t to go 
down there at my time of life. How would 
I feel, lolling around on the beach? Besides, 
there are important matters at the office." 

Father entered the room just in time 
to hear the last sentence. 

“Come on, Ed! Forget the office for a 
month," he said in his hearty fashion. 
*Mother and Madeline both want you. 
You've worked hard and deserve a rest. 
The business will get along.” 

Edward went with us, of course. 

“I vowed when we were married that 
I was never going to be known merely as 
jeu father's son-in-law," he said a little 

itterly that night; “but seemingly there's 
no use in a man's fighting against fate." 


HE APPARENTLY enjoyed Palm 


Beach as much as the rest of us; and 


whatever protest against fate was left in 
him was boiled out under the Florida 
sun. After we got back to the city, he 


took life a good deal easier, driving down 
in his car in the morning, and spending 
much more time on the links. 

Along this pleasant path our lives have 
moved for years; and, as I said at the 
beginning, it was not until a little while 
ago that any shadow of a doubt entered 
my mind. It was Mark Stearns's visit 
that sét me to wondering, I think. 
Edward was Mark's best man, and Mark 
was ours. The two had been classmates 
at the law school. Then Mark went 
West, and for years was buried in the 
capital of one of the Western states. Once 
we stopped over on our way to California 
and found him and his wife, with their 
two children, in a bungalow on the edge 
of the little city. Mark showed us his 
office, over a store, and took us around the 
city, where every man and boy was 
already calling him “Mark.” 

Then we did not see him until he and 
his wife dropped in on us on their way to 
Washington; the same big Mark, with the 
same big grip and the same hearty smile. 
The *Honorable Mark Stearns" now, 
senator-elect from his Western state. 

Until long into the night we sat and 
talked, or rather, Mrs. Mark and I listened 
while the men talked. They spoke of 
their classmates one by one and traced 
their histories. Mark told us how he had 
started in that raw Western town, fought 
the gang that had owned it for years, and 
forced a place for himself. is eyes 
kindled as he talked; and, looking across 
at Edward, I caught in his face a curious, 
half-wistful sort of smile. It was gone 
so quickly that I was not sure I had seen 
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it. But from that moment I began to 
_wonder. And my wonder deepened at a 
chance remark later on: 

“You ought to be in politics, Ed," 
Mark burst out in his hearty way. “Here 
you are, a prominent citizen with a legal 
mind and plenty of money. The country 
needs men like you." 

Edward laughed. 

“Do you think any party would nomi- 
nate the son-in-law of a lumber king?” 
he asked. 

Mark frowned; it was a new thought. 

“That hadn't occurred to me,” he an- 
swered. “It would be a barrier out in 
our country, I'll admit; but here in the 
East I thought folks were getting over 
those prejudices. However, you have no 
complaint, I guess. A man can't have 
everything." 

“ No," said Edward, “a man can't have 
everything." 


FroR days after Mark had gone, when- 
ever I looked at Edward, it seemed to 
me as if he were saying that to himself. 

We have had much from life: comfort; 
an assured position; wealth; every oppor- 
tunity for our children; every happiness 
for ourselves, and the privilege of making 
others happy. Aren’t we captious to 
question these blessings? Aren’t they the 
richest things that life can give? And if, 
in payment—for every man must pay 
something—if, in payment, Edward has 
had to give up something of the joy of the 
struggle, if he has had to accept his place, 
and be known as my father's son-in-law, 
is that, after all, so much to pay? 

* Lord, how hard Mark looks!" he ex- 
claimed one night, as we sat in front of 
the fire together. “As rugged as an oak 
- tree and as self-reliant as a Greek god. I 
felt soft beside him—like a child. And we 
played shoulder to shoulder in football." 

I went over and sat on his knee and 
looked into his eyes. 

“ You're not sorry, dear?" I asked. 

* Sorry?" He laughed and kissed me. 
**Sorry—with you, and the babies, and 
everything? Why, darling, we've had a 
wonderful life, perfectly wonderful!" 

It ought to have satisfied me, I suppose; 
but the doubt had somehow lodged in my 
mind, and it has been there, in a corner, 
ever since. What kind of life would we 
have had if I had been as poor as Mark 
Stearns's wife? And what sort of a career 
would Edward have carved if he had had 
nothing to work with but our love and 
his own two rugged hands? Has my 
money really been a help? Or has it kept 
my husband from being the man he might 
have been? 

I can ask the question, but I confess 
I cannot answer it. 


AMONG the many interesting arti- 
cles to appear next month will be 
**Don't Squander the Past," by Owen 
Wister; ‘‘General Symptoms of Being 
35—Which is How Old I Am," by Ring 
W. Lardner; ‘‘What I Have Learned 
About Human Nature from My 
Chickens," by Hugh S. Fullerton; 
“Ten Rooms That Should Be in the 
House of Life," by Dr. Frank Crane; 
“A Headache is a Warning Bell in 
Your Alarm Tower," by James J. 
Walsh, M. D. 


The American Candy 

The choice of discriminating candy 
buyers in every state in the Union. 
The Sampler probably owes its popu- 
larity to the care we take in distrib- 
uting it as much as to its unquestioned 


high quality. 


Whether you buy the Sampler in 
New York or Chicago or in Browns- 
ville or Baton Rouge, every dealer 
who Sells it is an agent for the sale of 
the Whitman confections. He gets 
his supplies direct from Whitman’s. The 
Sampler is never sold through jobbers 


or middlemen. 


When in quest of the best in choco- 
lates and confections seek out the shop 
that shows the Whitman sign. Usu- 
ally the best store in every neighbor- 


hood. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Your Pockets 


Fits vest or hip pocket, 
or lady's handbag, with- 
out bulging. Each hook 
holds two keys. Rated 
dealers wanted. 


L. A. W. Novelty Co. 


Dept. M, Springfield, Mass. 


Western Canada Agents 
Rowland & Campbell, Ltd. 
Winnipeg 
Eastern Canada Agen: 
Julian Sale 


ts 
ather Goods Co, 
ronto 
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Thief-proof Lock 


for Spare Tires 


and spare wheels—also Keyless 
general uses—practicall 

unbreakablescan t be Locks Like a Safe 
picked. Special long shackle = 
lock for bicycles, motorcycles 
and Ford transmissions. 17% 
of thefts is on auto accessories 
—are you next—don't walt, 


STEEN 
Combination Lock 


ü 
E 
Send only $1.25 for Steen Lock 
—IT'8 CHEAP INSURANCE. 
No keys to carry—no keys to|Op 
lose—no keyhole to be mud 
clogged. Sturdy — springless 
—nickeled—compact. Mail 
your order at once. Satisfac- 
tion or money back. Dealers 
and agents wanted every- ~ 02 
where. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION 
Dept. 410 1 Waukegan, Illinois 
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The fame of Bucephalus, the horse of Alexander, would 
fast fade beside your little old last year’s car refinished 
with a sparkling coat of Effecto Auto Enamel. 


Be it an old flivver or a Royal 
Eight, a coat of Effecto will make 
you proud to drive it; will add many 
dollars to its value; and will make 

: it easier to sell. 


Simply wash the old car, apply a 
coat or two of Effecto, allow 24 to 
48 hours for drying and you will 
drive out of the garage with a thrill 
of satisfaction and pleasure in the 
thought that at last the old boat 
really looks as good as she is! 


Effecto is not a paint, wax or 
polish, but the genuine, original high 
luster auto enamel that produces 
a smooth, lustrous coating; more 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS Jj 


i 


durable than the finish put on new 
cars by most manufacturers. 


Madeinnineename/colors : Black, 
Blue, Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, 
Gray, Cream and White; also clear 
Finishing varnish and Top & Seat 
Dressing. Top & Seat Dressing 
waterproofs all kinds of tops and 
makes old upholstery look like new. 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 

Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 151 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Canada: 97 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. i 
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“AUTOBE 


The Autobed makes a comfortable bed for two 
people, and can be used in any 4, 5 or 7 passenger 
car, except those with winter top. Can be put up in 
5 minutes. The great convenience of the **Autobed"" 
is that you ean camp anywhere your car may be, 
simply put on your side curtains and you can sleep 


in comfort and save hotel expense. The ‘‘Autobed” 
is only 4 ft. long and 5 inches in diameter when rolled 
up. It weighs less than 25 lbs. Frame,is made of 
selected hardwood with all metal parts galvanized. 
Bed is of heavy duck. Tension is from end to end 
and can be regulated by giving tlie end rail a 4 or 14 
turn. Occupants will not roll to center as is the case 
when bed is supported from the sides. Length, 74 
inches. Width over all, 48 inches, Width of bed, 
40 inches. Complete instructions for setting up 
“Autobed” in car are furnished. 

For sale by dealers. If your dealer cannot supply 
you we will ship you ‘‘Autobed” complete for $18.00. 
Waterproof Carrying Case, $4.50 extra. 


TENTOBED COMPANY 
3300 Jackson Boul. j 
Dept. 5. Chieago, Ill. 


Frinting Cheap 


(CT Larger $35 Job press $150. Save money. P 
others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write facto 'or press catalog, T Y PE,cards, 
$$ CO., D-30, Meriden. Conn. 


$200 Sa 


aved By This 


Home Lover 


One housewife had selected $550 worth of 
Furnishings locally before learning of this new 
Larkin plan. The same selection at our low 
Factory-to-Family prices cost her only $350. 
Wasn't this saving of $200 worth while? May 
we send all interesting facts? 


1000 Furnishings at 20c a day 


Small as well as large Furnishings’ needs are easily and 
quickly filled under this delightful plan. Payments 
as low as 20c a day. Completely furnish an entire 
home or parts of several rooms this convenient way. 


Get this BIG 
| 128-Page Book FREE 


Here is a complete guide for 
| beautifying your home. You'll 
| spend many profitable hours 


| ter Homes. Write for it now. 

Find out how easily and eco- 
nomically your home can be 
brightened. 


Ca Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wiped Out at Forty 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Why don't you go to some other 
county and get out a history?" suggested 
the mayor. "There's money in the proj- 
ect if it is handled right." 

As Chapman hesitated, his mentor 
added: "Drop over to Galesburg, in 
Knox County. I'll give you a letter to a 
friend of mine in one of the banks. He'll 
see that you get off on the right foot.” 

So Chapman set out for Galesburg, 
where he began to collect material for his 
proposed history. 

In addition to the problem of making 
the book there was the problem of selling 
it. First on foot, then astride a bony old 
horse, and later in a rattletrap bu that 
could be heard half a mile away, Chapman 
went the rounds of Knox County. And 
it was in the course of these lonely jour- 
neyings that the dream I have mentioned 
first came to him; a dream that some day 
his name would stand out boldly on the 
front of a lofty building in a great city. 

In the meantime his brother, F. M. 
Chapman, a young physician with a 
nebulous practice, came to Galesburg to 
work with him. When the book finally 
appeared it yielded the pair of them 
two thousand dollars in profits. 

They promptly decided to go over to 
Peoria and put through the same sort of 
project; but on arriving there, found that 
someone had preémpted the field, so they 
went on to Pekin, the county seat of 
Tazewell County. 

In his new environment Chapman made 
many friends, one of the closest of them 
being B. R. Hieronymus, now president 
of a big bank in Springfield, Illinois. 
Hieronymus presided over the Sunday 
school of which Chapman was elected 
secretary. 


FTER a few months the brothers found 
that preparatory expenses for their 
new venture had eaten up all the profits ot 
the former one. They must either get new 
capital or suspend operations entirely. 
One Sunday afternoon, when the prob- 
lem was particularly pressing, Hieronymus 
suddenly turned to Chapman with: 
“I have a feeling, my friend, that you 
need some money. Isn't that so?" 
Chapman admitted that it was. 
“All right,” said the banker; “drop in 
in the morning. I think I can help you out.” 
Most of that night Chapman lay awake 


' from sheer joy. The next morning he 


called on Hieronymus and negotiated a 
loan for $1,000, which was followed later 
by another of equal size. These financed 


' the HERE to a successful conclusion 
l 


and when all obligations had been settled 
the two historians divided a profit ot 
between $4,000 and $5,000. 

“There’s real money in this business,” 
Chapman told his brother. "Let's start 
a printing plant of our own in Chicago and 
go into things on a big scale." 

The project was riddled with risk. Even 
the most meager initial expenses would 
gobble up their $4,000. For many days 
they talked and dreamed, and in the end 
laid their completed plans before Hierony- 
mus. 


“Go ahead, boys,” he said. “If you 
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Around a wet, slippery 
corner at thirty-five 
miles an hour! 


That is the test Vacuum Cup Tires 
withstood last August in the Safety 
First demonstration, the feature 
event of the third annual convention 
ofthe National Traffic Officers' 
Association at San Francisco. 


Such conclusively proved safety as this 
gives the thoughtful car owner the 
greatest sense of security; knowing 
that the Vacuum Cup Tread is guar- 
anteed not to skid on water-wet, 
oil-slippery pavements. 


While Vacuum Cup Cord and Fabric 
Tires always are sold at approxi- 
mately the price of ordinary makes, 
the Company pledges itself never to 
change its highest-quality standard. 


Adjustment basis— per warranty tag 
attached to each casing: 


Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires, 6,000 Miles 
Vacuum Cup Cord Tires, 9,000 Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout 
the United States and Canada 


Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
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Thousands Know the Cleveland 
As "The Better Car" 


The Cleveland Six gives all, in every-day year-around performance, that you could 
hope for from the car you choose, and gives it in full measure. It combines so many 
good features, power, staunch sturdiness, comfort, ease of handling, pleasing body 
styles and economy in operation and maintenance, that it has earned a wide prefer- 


ence among discriminating purchasers. 


These qualities have established the Cleve- 
land's position as "the better car" in the field of 
light sixes and fours and put it out in front in 
its price class. 

The exclusive Cleveland motor, designed by 
the Cleveland Company's own experienced engi- 
neers and built in the company's own works, is 
the most highly refined of the overhead valve 
type. Itisalive with power. Power to provide 
all the speed any thoughtful driver would ever 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1465 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2475 


want to use at any time. Power to take the 
loaded car up long climbing roadways. Quiet, 
pliant power which answers promptly to your 
every request. 

Featuring the Cleveland chassis, too, are long 
underslung springs which wipe out the road 
bumps, positive brakes which add immeasur- 
ably to safety and an ease of control which is a 
pleasure to the driver. On this chassis you 
have the choice of four attractive bodies. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1465 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2375 


Cord tires standard equipment 
Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


Catalogue mailed upon request 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 1823 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: “CLEVE-AUTO” 
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find you need more money I guess I can 
help you out”—a promise which was to 
be a life-line to them in the days immedi- 


ately ahead. 

he little printing plant, once fairly 
under way, proved very profitable. Its 
presses rolled out histories of dozens of 
counties in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana and 
Michigan, as well as general book and 
job work and lithographing. At the end 
of fifteen years the partners together were 
worth half a million dollars. 

In the meantime Chicago was being 
swept with feverish preparations for 
the World’s Fair of ’93. Chapman stud- 
ied the situation until he hit on a plan 
which he was certain would spell a sure 
and sizable profit. 

Following out this plan, the brothers 
invested about everything they owned in 
two hotels for the accommodation of visi- 
tors. By far the larger and more expen- 
sive of these was a beautiful building near 
pen Park, which they called the 

endome Club. This club was to be open 
only to bankers and a few other members 
of A-1 business rating. Each man was to 
pay fifty: dollars for the privilege of 
joining, and members only would be 
entertained. Charges were to be commen- 
surate with the general exclusiveness of 
the hostelry. 

Chapman’s plan “caught on” at once. 
Reservations poured in from all parts of 
the country. By the time the fair had 
opened it was a simple matter for the 
partners to figure out a "paper profit" 
of three hundred thousand dollars. 


"THEN along came the financial panic! 

Bankers, who made up most of the club 
membership, were the first to see the 
storm signals, and those already at the 
Exposition rushed back home. kaoa 
tions for thousand-dollar suites were 
canceled by wire. The house of hopes 
toppled—and when they had finished 
examining the debris the brothers found 
that they were all but ruined. 

“We’ll have to build up all over again,” 
said Charles C. Chapman. But fate ruled 
otherwise. His wife had been gradually 
weakening from the inroads of tubercu- 
losis, and physicians informed him that 
the best chance for saving her life was an 
immediate removal to a fairer and warmer 
climate. Without even so much as ad- 
justing his business affairs for a prolonged 
absence, Chapman set out for southern 
California. 

Finding an almost ideal climate in 
Orange County, below Los Angeles, the 
Middle-Westerner decided to settle there 
as a fruit rancher. Most men in Chap- 
man’s circumstances — especially neo- 
phytes—would have been content to 
start on a small scale. But Chapman se- 
lected a one-hundred-and-seventy-seven- 
acre ranch and became its owner b 
assuming a mortgage, trading some Chi- 
cago real estate left out of the wreck and 
stripping himself of ready cash. Unac- 
quainted with the soil and with its products, 
unfamiliar with market conditions, Chap- 
man, at the age of forty-one, set out to 
make a new fortune by raising oranges. 

The Fullerton district at that time was 
only a slight factor in the orange market, 
shipping not more than forty carloads a 
year out of four thousand carloads from 
the whole state. Riverside and Redlands 
were the principal producing centers. 


LEE}: 


b: lis superiorty of Lee Cords lies in 
the fact that each strand is separa- 
ted from its neighbors by pure, tough 
rubber. Thus, the life of Lee Cords 
is guaranteed to meet your reasonable 


expectations. 


Puncture-proof. 


motoring satisfaction. 


further apart. 


and Cord. ` 


All Lee dealers are competent to give 


you expert tire-selection counsel. 
Look for the “Lee” name in your telephone book. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices — 2,45 West 55* Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES CONSHOHOCKEN PA. 


This is true, also, of every Lee Tire, 
whether regular Fabric. or Cord .or 


If your motoring conditions require 
the added protection of steel, any Lee 
dealer—and there are Lee representatives 
everywhere—will show you why Lee 
Puncture-proof Tires will add to your 


They entirely eliminate puncture 
troubles and make your tire purchases 


All Lee Tires—whether standard or 
puncture-proof—are built in both Fabric 
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You, Too, Can 
Have a Motor Boat 


No longer need you tug away 
at oars and paddles while those 
more fortunate scoot by in power 
boats. Now you, too, can have 
a motor boat and explore those 
distant shores and riversor travel 
to the far-off fishing grounds 
without blistered hands and 
aching muscles. Simply clamp a 


[ €x 


PTRO 
«JJ Motor 


to the stern of your rowboat by turn- 
ing two thumb screws. It provides you 
with five speeds — two forward — a 
neutral—and two reverse. You can go 
10 miles an hour or at trolling speed. 
You can run up to a pier and stop your 
boat without stopping the motor. You 
can back away from the pier like a big ' 
launch. You never crank this motor— 
it starts with a starter. Has magneto 
built into the flywheel and a water- 
cooled muffler on the exhaust. Anyone 
can run it— even the children. 

Send for catalog showing this and 
our other types of rowboat motors. 
1000 more dealers wanted. 

The Caille 
Perfection Motor 
Company 
264 Caille Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wealsobuildlaunch 
motors from 234 to 
20 H. P. Ask for 
special literature. 
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In examining his ranch, Chapman found 
a small section of it given over to Valen- 
cias, an orange that had been brought to 
the district five or six years earlier and 
set out on a few ranches. Previously this 
fruit had been tried in Florida, where it 
had made no record, and it was supposed 
to be of no special commercial value. _ 

Although Chapman was a beginner in 
horticulture, he was a post-graduate in 
gastronomy. He had been eating oranges 
all his life; and when he sampled his 
Valencias they seemed to him sweeter 
and juicier than any he had ever eaten 
before, and he found that after they had 
become ripe they would hang on the 
trees for eight to ten months without 
materially depreciating. 

“I’m going to set out the rest of my 
ranch to altar and sell them the year 
round," Chapman announced. 

“There’s no demand for Valencias," 
his neighbors explained to him patiently. 
“ And who ever heard of ship ing oranges 
East. after the Fourth of July? 

“Tf there isn’t a market for Valencias, 
there ought to be, and I will create one,” 
replied Chapman. “There’s no logical 
reason why anyone who likes oranges 
shouldn't buy them as readily in August 
as in January.” 


N THE meantime he had lost four thou- 

sand five hundred dollars in his first 
year's operation of the ranch. . 

To jobbers in New York, and Lima, 
Ohio, Chapman sent word that he wanted 
to ship oranges after the customary close 
of the season. 

* Don't do it!" they cried in unison. 
* We can't sell a case a week in the late 
summer!" 

Undismayed, Chapman laid down a 
barrage of letters, emphasizing the quality 
of his fruit and driving home selling 
points. 

“You can't lose,” he declared. “These 
oranges will keep for weeks. Tell that 
to your customers." l 

inally the jobbers consented to receive 
a few trial shipments. Greatly to their 
surprise, they found that the beginner in 
California knew the public taste better 
than they did. Within four years Chap- 
man not only had established an all-the- 
year market that taxed his producing 
power, but his oranges were setting price 
records. 

The question of markets, however, 
played only a minor part in Chapman's 
driving program during those years. He 
studied all the literature on citrus culture, 
attended farmers' institutes, and made it 
a point to be present whenever southern 
California fruit growers met to exchange 
opinions. From the mass of concurrent 
and conflicting opinions he drew his own 
deductions, and spent countless hours 
experimenting in his orchards. 

"our years after his arrival in California 
the ex-printer was asked to deliver ad- 
dresses on citrus culture before meetings 
of fruit growers. 

*[ don't know how much the farmers 
learned from me," he remarked, after 
completing his tour; “but I’m willing to 
wager it wasn’t half what I learned from 
them.” 

« Chapman found that his Valencia trees 
were such lush growers and heavy bearers 
that they fairly tore themselves to pieces. 
Other men had discovered the same thing 


and had disgustedly sunk much of their 
profits in propping the limbs up. Even- 
tually, Chapman worked out a system of 
scientific pruning that checked the rank 
growth and enabled the carefully tailored 
tree to carry a bigger burden than it had 
ever carried before. 

It was the custom among fruit growers 
to pay pickers and packers by the box. 
In order that their work might be neither 
hurried nor careless, Chapman started 
the practice of paying his workers by 
the day. “Care! Care!” was his constant 
watchword. And as the golden stream 
of oranges rolled along the grader in the 
packing house, he himself would take the 
place of one of his platform men several 
times a day, in order to set the standard 
he wanted them to follow. 

A few years later, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, alarmed by 
the increasing prevalence of decay in fruit 
shipped to Paste markets from Cali- 
fornia, sent one of its experts, G. Harold 
Powell, to investigate. 

In examining orchards all over the state, 
Powell found that in some cases as high 
as 65 per cent of the fruit was injured in 
picking, and that the average was around 
30 per cent. At Chapman's ranch he 
discovered that only 4 percent of the fruit 
was damaged, and that this 4 per cent 
was promptly thrown out. 

As soon as prosperity began to come to 
him Chapman added to his holdings by 
buying Ham property. To-day he has 
500 acres of oranges, 100 acres of lemons, 
and 40 acres of grapefruit —composing the 
most valuable individually owned fruit 
ranch in California. 


LI 

Two years ago an oil company sank a 

well on one section of his land. On 
March 11th, 1919, there burst forth with 
a mighty roar a gusher that for weeks 
poured forth five thousand barrels of oil 
and natural gas a day. Another produc- 
tive well was opened up later, and nine 
more are now being drilled. 

Much of his wealth Chapman has poured 
back into religious and philanthropic 
channels. Recently he gave $400,000, 
matching an equal amount raised by the 
Christian Church, to found a school in Los 
Angeles to educate young men and women 
for leadership in religious, community and 
social service. 

“Young men setting out to fight their 
way up in the business world must soon 
learn that a good name will get one much 
further than brilliancy, or an inherited 
bank account,” he said to me. “I know 
men who can make a perfect entrance 
into a drawing room, who can spray 
liquid words on any subject from gate 
posts to grand opera. But if these men 
need to borrow one hundred thousand 
dollars in a crisis, their grace and elo- 
quence is as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals to the hardheaded banker on 
whom they call. 

“That same banker, however, will 
loosen the purse strings of his institution 
to another man, tongue-tied and hump- 
backed though he may be, who has built 
up a reputation for meeting every obliga- 
tion and doing'exactly as he says. Nine 
times out of ten the keystone of success 
is a good name and the king pin of 
prosperity is integrity. If life has 
taught me one thing above all else— 
that is it." * 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


THIS OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 
———————MÀ—À1 


Do you know of any other six-cylinder 
motor car, having behind it a record 
for good service anywhere near com- 
parable to Oakland's, that sells within 
several hundred dollars of so little as 
the Oakland costs? This is a practical 
consideration that merits serious atten- 
tion on the part of anyone contem- 
plating the purchase of an automobile. 


dro Car, $1395; RoapsrER, $1395; Four Door Sepan, $2065; Coupe, $2065 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Micuican. AppiTionaL ror WIRE WurrL Eourrment, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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“What! My Car?” 


“Yes! Skidded—and it’s up to you. You failed 


We e d to provide the chauffeur with Tire Chains. Only 

X good luck saved your wife from paying the supreme 
Ti re penalty for your negligence. She’s on the way to 
C hains the hospital, painfully injured, but the doctor 


` thinks she'll pull through." 


How strange it is that disaster must come to some men 
before they realize that all tires will skid on wet pavements 
and muddy roads when not equipped with Chains. 


The time to provide against accidents is before they 
happen. Don’t wait until after the first skid. Put Weed 
Chains on all four tires at the first indication of slippery going 
and you will have quadruple protection against injury, death, 
car damage and lawsuits. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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How I Wrote a Novel on Trains 


and Beside the Kitchen Sink 


(Continued fom page 16) 


to dementia precox, can write between a 
hundred and a thousand words an hour. 
Making it a minimum of a hundred, :you 
can do five thousand words in two months 
—and that is a fair-sized short story. At 
the maximum of a thousand, you could do 
a short story in a week. 

“Very few writers produce more than 
one short story a month, in the long 
average, though they can use as much as 
they wish of twenty-four hours a day. 
That is because they become wearied of 
invention, of planning new stories; must 
spur themselves by the refreshment and 
recreation of real life. But that real life 
you dre getting all day. You have, as far 
as time goes, just as much chance as they. 
If you concentrate an hour a day you can 
produce somewhere between half as much 
as, and four times as much as, a pro- 
fessional writer. 

“ Providing always—providing you can 
write. And providing you have enough 
will power to use your ability. And pro- 
viding you stop deceiving yourself about 
not having the time!” 


SIX times one is six, in hours as much 
as in the potatoes which William is 
always selling to John in the arithmetic. 
But you can vary the multiplication. Of 
those few people who cannot control an 
hour a day, there are probably none above 
the mental grade of moron who cannot get 
in a quarter of an hour daily. lf theaspirant 
actually is too tired at night, he can get up 
a quarter of an hour earlier in the morning. 
f a man wrote only twenty-five words 
a day, but kept that up for twelve years, 
he would have a full-length novel. Twelve 
yeàrs for one novel will seem slow to the 
get-literary-quick yearners. Yet most 
good writers toil through fifteen or twenty 
years of apprenticeship before they suc- 
ceed, and a scholar thinks nothing of 
twenty years spent on a work of research 
which does well if it sells a thousand copies. 
If you have it in you to produce one 
thundering good novel, one really big 
novel, just one, your place in American 
literature will be safe for tbe next hundred 
years. For very few even of the well- 
known novelists ever produce as much as 
one thoroughly good novel in all their 
lives, and still fewer produce more than 
one. You can rival or excel them with 
twenty-five words a day—if you have the 
ability—and if you really want to. If 
you haven’t the ability, and if you don’t 
violently want to, then you couldn’t do it 
with twenty-four hours free every day. 
But once you understand this principle, 
you must also grasp another thing: the 
need of concentration. Each daily hour 
must instantly hook on the hour of the 
day before. Concentration can be learned 
—and without any trick exercises. It is 
largely habit. "he taxi-driver, calm 
id concentrated in traffic that would 
shatter an amateur, the policeman at- 
tending strictly to the crowd and ignoring 
the king driving by, the button maker se- 
rene on the job all day long—none of them 


are heroic exceptions, but all of them are 
racticing excellent concentration. It can 
e learned—if you want to. But for 
heaven's sake, if you don't sufficiently want 
to, stop yearning for the almost entirely 
imaginary glories of the literary career. 
ow, if all of this applied only to writ- 


ing, it would scarce be worth recording. | 


But it happens to apply equally to the 
ambition of almost every young man or 
woman, whether that ambition is the 
study of law, the designing of new types 
of aéroplanes—or of hats—the mastery 
of business detail, or gaining promotion 
and greater knowledge in your present 
work, your present ofhce or shop. 

A large percentage of people on 
vaguely believing that they would like to 
be lawyers or executives, vaguely desiring 
to do something about it, vaguely talking 
about it, vaguely excusing themselves. 
And the years slip on, treacherous and 
swift and cruel; and by and by they are 
seventy, and the chance has gone—for 
want of understanding that six times one 
daily hour is six hours every week. 

But let me tremulously endeavor to 
remove myself from the category of chest- 

unding, imitate - me - and - you - will - 

e-successful inspiration-mongers by has- 
tening to admit that I have had many 
years of laziness. I have beat the job in 
about all the known ways. Jack Dunni- 
gan fired me from the San Francisco 
“Bulletin” because I was a rotten re- 
porter; and with amazing unanimity 
Charley Kloeber fired me from the Asso- 
ciated Press. But there did come a time 
when I desperately saw that if I was ever 
going to be free to write, I must—write! 

I, too, “had no time for it." I was, by 
now, a rather busy editor for a publishing 
firm. I read manuscripts, saw authors and 
artists, answered telephone calls from the 
printer, wrote advertising, devised devil- 
ish ways of getting publicity, from nine- 
fifteen to five or six or seven, with forty 
miles a day of commuting besides. And, 
like the complainants of whom I complain, 
I was dead tired every evening—too tired 
to think of anything but the Krazy Kat 
pictures and the inviting genius of the 
man who invented sleeping. 


O I decided that I would not have time 
for being tired, instead of not having 
time for writing. 

I wrote practically all of a novel on 
trains, and the rest of it I wrote at times 
when I didn't have time to write! 

About one morning a  week—not 
oftener, I confess—I had courage enough 
to get up an hour earlier than usual. Our 
Long Island bungalow took an hour to 
heat after the furnace had been fed; but 


the kitchen was warm, and before the | 


cook arrived from her palatial mansion I 
got in most of an hour of writing—with 
the drain board in the kitchen as my desk! 
Between adjectives I made a cup of 
coffee on the gas range. By request, my 
wife did not get up to make it for me. 
wanted to concentrate on the job. And 


PaintYour Car 
with Murphy 


Da-cote 


A million men have 


had that fun already 


A million men have home painted their cars with 
Murphy Da-cote Motor Car Enamel. Some were 
doubtful of their painting ability; some were certain 
of success; ALL of them are now boasting cheer- 
fully of their skill as wielders of the brush. 


| But, frankly, anyone can make a car sparkle 
like new by using Murphy Da-cote. Here's the 
formula for home painting if you can't afford the 
superb perfection of a professional painter's job: 


Give the car a good cleaning and let it dry 
| thoroughly. Then flow on a coat of Da-cote with 
| a soft varnish brush. Start any place and keep 
going until finished. It takes about two hours. 
| Next day look in the garage and find a new car! 
| Da-cote means—a coat today—dry tomorrow. 


Now, here's the secret. Murphy Da-cote is 
an enamel of creamy smoothness. It flows the 
least bit after each brush-stroke. "This runs all 
laps and brush-strokes into one glass-smooth 
surface. No great brush skill is required. A 
million amateur car painters will admit it if you 
press them a little. 


Da-cote is furnished in black and white and 
ten popular colors. Write for a Da-cote color 
card or study your dealer's color chart, pick out 
a pleasing combination and make your car look 
its worth. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK CnicAcOo 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 


Canadian Associate 
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Use them 10 days— 


Try “Hasslers” 
at our risk! 
NY Hassler dealer will put 


*Hasslers" on your car— 

let you use them for 1o 
days—in your own way—and if 
you're not pleased he'll take them 
off and refund every cent of your 
money! 


We want you to realize just 
what it means to save one-third of 
your tire, up-keep and deprecia- 
tion costs! We want you to ride 
in your car and have the same 


comfort as afforded by high- | 


priced models. 


Then we know you'll be one of 
the fast growing multitude of en- 
thusiastic “Hassler” users. Re- 
member, you can get ‘‘Hasslers” 
for every model of Ford Car, and 
also the truck. If you don't find 
a dealer near you write us. 


This illustrates the 
Hassler model now 
made for the Dodge 
Brothers Car — giving 
it perfect luxury and 
added smartness. Four 
Hasslers to the set— 
and they do not change 
any part of the car. 
Ask your Dodge Dealer. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
1403 NAOMI ST. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Robert H. Hassler, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


PATENTED 


Shock Absorbers 


I may say that no studio—I believe there 
are writers who have things called 
studios—and no Heppelwhite chairs and 
Spanish tapestries and Sheraton desks ever 
made a better environment for writing 
than a drain board, with a cup of coffee 
steaming beside me in the sink. 

There was an hour a week, at least; and 
that was fifty hours a year. 

Commuting into New York took from 
thirty-five to fifty minutes. I finished the 


; morning paper in seven or eight minutes, 


and after that I did not, as invariably I 
wanted to, gossip about golf, the water 
rates, and Tammany with my fellow 
commuters. I looked around, got ready to 
be queer, hauled out a plain manila filing 
folder, and began to write in pencil, with 
the folder on my knee as a dc. I got 
from fifty to five hundred words done 
almost every morning. 


"THERE are many paragraphs in “The 
Trail of the Hawk "— probably the only 
arousing ones in that not very interesting 
novel—which were composed in order to 
give a good bewildered time to some shoe 
merchant or broker sitting beside me in the 
train. At first their ponderously cautious 
curiosity bothered me, but as I gradually 
got the habit of concentration, it amused 
me. 

Returning on the train at night, I was 
usually too tired to write again, but some- 
times I did manage five minutes. And 
when I lunched alone I found that I could 
plan two or three days' work without 
having to “find time." I don't know that 
thinking about story plots took any 
longer than meditating on the impossi- 
bility of finding time to think about plots. 

In the evening, after dinner and playing 
and loafing and perhaps reading a manu- 
script not finished in office hours, I could 
usually capture another hour or two. Oh, 
I didn't want to work. I was tired. I 
longed to go to bed. But I didn't let my- 
self do it till midnight. 

Nor did Saturday afternoon have to be 
devoted entirely to tramping or tennis or 
a swim. I compromised. I was home by 
one; wrote for two hours; then enjoyed 
ten times more the beautiful freedom of a 
hike across the Long Island hills. 

A lot of you, my dear youn friends, 
whose candid faces I see here before me 
to-night—and let me say that I am always 
glad to get back to your beautiful little 
city, the loveliest spot on my entire 
Lyceum circuit—many of you will en- 
deavor to avoid my prosaic principle of 
Six Times One is Six by turning virtuous; 
by quoting some of my predecessors on 
this platform, and stating in pure and 
ringing accents that you can’t write, or 
read law, or design frocks, or study for 
promotion in the office, at six-thirty A. M., 
on the drain board, because that would 
be unfair to your present job. 

I have yet to learn why excited, future- 
reaching, adventurous work at your real 
ambition should be more injurious to your 
job than sitting up half the night to play 
poker, or gossiping in a smoke-filled room 
till you are a pulp of aimlessness, or 
painstakingly cooking fudge, or yawning 
at a sentimental movie full of domestic 
virtues and kitties, or industriously read- 
ing the social column in a newspaper. 

Oh, I've been guilty. I've dawdled 
through the movies, sat talking about 
thin^« that did not interest me with 


people who bored me—because it was too 
much trouble to shake them off and go 
home. The last time I committed these 
two faults in one evening was something 
less than twenty-four hours before striking 
out these majestic chords on the typewriter. 

But at least I have learned this: When 
I have not done the things I thought I 
wanted to do; if, in the future, I shall not 
do the things I now think I want to do, 
the one excuse I may not use is: “l can't 
find the time." I have, and you have, 
twenty-four hours a day. And that is, so 
far as I can find out, approximately the 
same amount of daily time that was 


granted to Michael Angelo, Pasteur, 
Shakespeare, or Ty Cobb. 
“T want to write." Well then, hang it— 


write! 

If you decide that the one way to do the 
job is to do it, kindly get through it with- 
out the use of any of the following words: 
Pep, punch, jazz, hustle, snap, virile, and, 
most of all, red-blooded. 

These words are the symbols of what 
may well be the worst fault in American 
philosophy—a belief that a shallow a 

earance of energy actually is energy. fs 
estie people to use the selvages and 
scraps of their time, I wish them to under- 
stand that I am not advocating the Pep 
creed: that religion of making a lot of 
noise about what you're going to do as 
soon as you can take time off from making 
a lot of noise. 

There is no Pep, there is no phono- 
graphic bellowing of the cant phrases of the 
marketplace, in a quiet, resolute desire for 
daily concentration. In fact, the man who 
pounds his desk, and scatters papers all over 
the floor, and vells at the telephone oper- 
ator, and bursts into flights of optimism, 
has no time to settle down to the job. 

To the man with a sense of humor, this 
clamorous insistence on violently hustling 
nowhere in particular, and standing on 
one's hind legs to advocate that form of 
activity as contributing to the welfare of 
the nation, is simply impossible. To the 
man with a passionate desire for beauty, 
with a longing to build—whether it is to 
build novels or stone walls or shoes— 
there is only shrinking disgust at the yap- 
ping of the man whose entire creed is: 
" What you guys want to do is to jazz up 
the business and keep the iron men doing 
quick turnovers." 


THE real disciple of success is diligent 

about the Lord’s affairs, yet he is 
curiously gentle. He uses his reason. 
And he does something more subtle than 
merely spending his spare quarter-hours 
in working for advancement. He thinks. 
Most people do not actively think about 
anything basia the immediate details of 
food and the job. For it is not easy to 
detach one’s self from pleased self-ap- 
probation and to see clearly one’s relation 
to the round of life. 

The builder, and he may be a builder in 
business as much as in any art, concen- 
trates on his building, yet sees all of life 
expanding, as circle beyond circle of 
possible achievement is disclosed. He 
will neither whine, “I can’t find time,” 
nor, at the other extreme, will he pound 
his own back and bellow, “Oh, Pm one 
grand little worker.” His idol is neither 
the young man sighing over a listless pipe, 
nor the human calliope. He works, per- 
sistently, swiftly, without jar. 
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PASSENGER 
CARS 


Ace 
Alsace 
American Beauty 


B 
Bellanger Freres 
epee 


Buick 
Cadillac 


Ch 

€ leveland 

Cole 

Comet 
Commonwealth 
Daniels 

Davis 

Dodge Brothers 


r 
Du Pont 

Esse 

Gray Dort (Can) 
Hudson 
Hupmobile 


Jackson 
Kenworthy 


Ser Doth 
D 


Kadar Eighe 
earns-Knight 
2L 


Ste 
Tarkington 
Texan 
Vogue 
Westcott 
Yellow Cab 


COMMERCIAL 
CARS 


Ace 

Acme 

Ahrens Fox Fire Truc 
Apex 

Atco 

Available 

Avery 

Bell 


Betz 
Rollstrom 


r nce 


ependable 
)iamond T 
Diehl 
Dodge Brothers 
Duty 


Fargo 
Federal 
Frontmobile 
F-W-D 


Iden West 
amm-Bernstein 

3 & J (Canada) 

7. M. C. 


Harvey 
Hendrickson 
Hewitt-Ludlow 
Highway-Knight 
Hurlburt 

Huron 


Independent 
Italia 


Nas 
Nelson-LeMoon 
Netco 

Noble 

Ote 

Old Reliable 


Oldsmobile 
Oshkosh 


onee 
Pittsburgher 
nger 


Robinson FØ App. 
Kock. Falls " 


AC 


TITAS 


Plug of the World 


How have you been buying spark plugs? 
Have you just said to the dealer: 

“I need some new plugs for my car”? 
Or have you said definitely: 

“I want a set of AC Spark Plugs”? 


To the unskilled eye one plug may seem 
as good as any other. 


But the engineer knows the difference, 
and year after year the makers of the most 
expensive motor cars, trucks and tractors 
specify AC Plugs for standard equipment. 

Racing drivers, speed-boat pilots and 
aviators also swear by these plugs, and most 
records of speed, endurance and altitude 
have been made with AC Spark Plugs. 

It will really be worth your while in the 
future to insist that you get genuine 


AC Spark Plugs. 


All the fine cars, trucks and tractors listed on 
this page are factory-equipped with AC Plugs. 


But no matter what car you drive, there 
is an AC Plug specially designed for it. 

Reliable dealers everywhere carry a full 
line of AC Spark Plugs and know the proper 
size and type for your engine. 


When op buy spark plugs ask for 
and get AC, The Standard Spark Plug of 
the World. 


Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, Michigan 


U. S. Pat. No, 1,135,727, Apr] ds. 1915, U. S. ees No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. 
er Patents Pendii 


COMMERCIAL 
CARS 


St. Cloud 
Sandow 
Sanford 
Shaw 
Signal 
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The Chandler Still Leads for 
High Quality at Low Price 


IGHT years of service to Chandler owners, a 

hundred thousand of them now, have proved 
Chandler worthiness. The one Chandler motor, devel- 
oped and refined throughout these eight years, stands 
out notably among sixes. And the known Chandler 
policy of best quality at lowest price is exemplified in 
the Chandler car of today. 


Standing back of this car, and responsible for its 


SEVEN SPLENDID 


BODY TYPES superiority, is one of the notably strong organizations 
of the motor car industry. An organization whose 
Seren Passenger Touring Qar. 81030 purpose has always been to build a car that shall live 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car $2010 and multiply its friendships. 
Four-Passenger Roadster $1930 
Too Panen fosdam Froo Seven handsome types of body are mounted on the 
Sein-Páequ Srdan $5090 one standard Chandler chassis, all of them roomy and 
Four-Passenger Coupe 2030 comfortable, splendidly upholstered and with lustrous 
Five-Passenger Limousine $3530 finish. Some one of them will meet your requirements. 
Cord tires standard equipment We shall be pleased to mail you complete catalogue 


(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland) 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Dept.: 1819 Broadway, New York Cable Address: ‘‘CHANMOTOR”’ 
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Many Business Men Would Make 
More Money Matching Coins 


(Continued from page 19) 


is played instead of waiting for the result 
until all is over. 

An expense is high or low, according to 
what you will get in return. It would be 
extravagant to buy a two-ton truck to 
carry a one-ton load. It. would be still 
more extravagant to buy a one-ton truck 
to carry a two-ton load. Itis not extrava- 
gant for a business man with a very large 
income to charter a private car and attach 
it to the fastest train for an overnight trip 
from New York to Chicago. He would 
save money by spending that money, if he 
could do (more important work in the 

ivate car than he could in the ordinary 
Palan, 

A man whose time is somewhat less 
valuable finds. it economy to hire:a draw- 
ing-room, and pay an extra fare just so 
that he may have an opportunity to 
attend to business. . But if one’s earnings 
during the period in transit. would not 
cover the additional expenditure, then the 
SEAT would not be justified. It 
may be cheaper for one man to pay one 
thousand dollate extra for the journey 
between New York and Chicago than for 
another man to pay the eight dollars or 
nine dollars additional fare on a fast train. 

When flush times are on, the money 
just walks in and walks out; we forget 
all about values. Then, when harder 
times come, we are helpless. 

When I first went into business, the 
animating idea of every pee was to 
avoid spending money. He watched every 
penny that went out. No one ever bought 
anything without an authorization from 
the boss. The big merchants were all 
what we to-day would call “‘close;” A. T. 
Stewart watched the pennies; so did Mar- 
shall Field, and P. D. Armour. They 
would spend money enough on personal 
affairs, kae never a nickel went out of 
their counting house unless they saw 
value coming in. 


"THE old penuriousness is not to be 
emulated to-day—it could not be—but 
what we do need to regain, in most lines 
of business, is the ability of the old mer- 
chant, as wellas the ability of the old house- 
keeper, never to spend a dollar except for 
value, and in a full knowledge of what it 
is being spent for. We have replaced over- 
carefulness with over-carelessness. 

I discovered that in my own business 
we had in the course of a year spent a 
large sum for printed matter which appar- 
ently had not been ordered by anyone in 
particular. Aman here had put in a requi- 
sition for a small amount; another man 
there had done likewise, and all these 
little sums had mounted up to a big total 
without anyone being the wiser. 

That set me to thinking about how we 
used to watch small items and how big a 
dollar once was. 

In my own business there seemed to be 
only one way: to go back and discover 
how little, and not how much, should be 
spent, and then to keep the spending down 
to that figure. 


Here are a few surprising facts on busi- 
ness. I learned them in the investigations 
conducted as chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission just before the war: 

One half of all the people in business 
in this country do not know from day to 
day whether they are making money or 
losing money. They may think they 
know. They may tell you they are making 
money, or they may tell you they are 
falling behind. But in jdn er case they 
will be-only guessing. They cannot know 
accurately, for they have no cost books 
and thus no way of determing costs. They 
frankly work by rule of thumb. 

Forty per cent of business men go a 
little further than the benighted one half 
and have some rough way of estimating 
costs; they, too, are just as apt to be wrong 
as right, and are really worse off than the 
first group because a bad system is worse 
than none at all. 

The remaining ten per cent actually 
know what it costs them to do business. 


THE hardest thing in business is not to 


make money but to know if you are 
making it, and why; otherwise, business 
becomes 


urely a matter of Juck. Anyone 
who conducts business without knowing 
what he is doing is merely trusting to 
luck. His chances of success are no 
greater than if, instead of opening a shop 
or a store, he takes up matching coins as 
a profession. The figures prove this. Out 
of 250,000 business corporations that re- 
ported to the Federal Trade Commission, 
100,000 showed no net income at all. In 
tossing coins, one has a fifty-fifty chance 
of winning. The average of business 
success is only slightly better than fifty- 


fifty. 

Of the 250,000 corporations whose af- 
faiis were known to the Commission, only | 

60,000 earned over $5,000 a year and 

yooo earned less than $5,000 a year. 
Th hese figures would seem scarcely credible 
were they not founded on the reports of 
the owners of the businesses themselves. 
They mean that 19 out of every 25 corpo- 
rations in business either earn nothing at 
all, or earn only the fair-sized salary of 
one good man. 

Most manufacturers do have book- 
keeping systems; but many of them simply 
keep the actual cost of material and labor 
used; they seldom account for materials 
wasted or lost in the process of manufac- 
ture, or for bad debts. The expenses over 
and above labor and materials are known 
as “overhead,” and are highly important. 
This overhead" expense often equals the | 
cost of labor and material. 

Business men sometimes make a careful 
study of what an article costs during a 
certain period, and, then, taking the 
resulting figures as a standard, use them 
for years without checking up. I know 
one firm that thought it cost a dollar a 
day, over and above wages, to send out | 
a mechanic and helper on jobbing work. | 
For a long time they made that charge. | 
An accountant, analyzing the costs, dis- ! 
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this Parker Pen 

with one filling 
; of ink. 


qd Irs the biggest 
ARKER we make; its ca- 
pacity is not so 
? many drops but 
3% teaspoonfuls. 


Made for men 
who are too busy 
to stop often to 
fill a smaller pen. 
More than likely 
you are just the 
man that needs 
one. 
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The Parker 
Black Giant 


Price $10 
Clip 25c extra 


oe Pens 


This is only 
one of 285 
styles of 
Parker Pens 


For Sale 


Everywhere 


The Parker 
Pen Company 


Janesville, 
Wisconsin 
New York Chicago 
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L San Francisco 
(Actual Size) Spokane 
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How to Get Started in 
Business for Yourself 


This free book has started thousands 
of men on the road to success. Get it 
—study it. Tells how young men with- 
out experience or capital Yave fitted 


themselves in a few weeks to make 


$500 a Month and More 


You can do the same. A few weeks’ 
training at the M. S. A. S., the factory 
endorsed school in Detroit, the Auto 
Center, enables you to get the best 
jobs or to have a business of your own 
that will pay you big money. 


We Teach—Aes:_ Trucks, 


Tractors, Tire re- 
pairing, Brazing and Welding and 
Battery repairing by actual practice. 
All leading manufacturers endorse our 
school. 


Learn How to Make Big Money 


Send for this free book and other 
. free information TODAY. Just see 
the opportunities awaiting you. 


Michigan State Auto School 
84 Auto Bldg., 3729 Woodward Ave. 


Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


How to Win 
Success in Band 
and Orchestra // 

RYOR, Sousaand ` ~- 

eight other world-famous / 
musicians tell secrets of their success. 

How you can quickly learn saxophone, 
cornet, trombone—any instrument you choose. 


» N “ ” 
Cultivate Your Musical **Bump 
Double Your Income with a CONN 
Built in world’s largest factory, Used by all 
great artists and finest bands and orches- 
tras. Superior in tone, tune and mechanism. 


FREE TRIAL 
and Easy Payments 


Cornet, saxophone, trombone, clarinet— 
any band and orchestra instrument. A 
guarantee bond 
withevery Conn. 
Send postcard 
today or details 
and your copy 
of success book. 


Mention instrument that interests 


EB 
EE 401 Conn Bldg Elkhart ind 
Agencies in all large cities 


Everything in Band and Orebestra Instruments 


a 


| materials. 


| of business. 


covered that these two men, exclusive of 
wages or any profit, actually cost in over- 
head expenses an average of $2.16 a day! 

A manufacturer of shirts established by 
test a cost, and used the same figure for 
nearly two years. When he checked up 
by an inventory he found he had lost 
$20,000, because the standard cost had 
not taken into account waste of materials. 
A firm doing a business of around $100,000 
a year kept only the cost of labor and 
They put in a new system 
which disclosed that twenty-five per cent 
of their business had been done at a loss, 
that another twenty-five per cent, purely 
by luck, was done at a profit sufficient to 
cover that loss, and that their net profit, 
came out of the remaining $50,000 worth 
A business of half the size, 
well managed, would have been more 
profitable. 


N° MAN has a right to be in business 
åN unless he knows his costs. Installing a 
system, or keeping up the books, is not 
an expense. It is insurance money. The 
price of an adequate cost system is paid 
over and over again every month. 

No man has a right to ask for credit 
unless he knows what he is doing; and he 
cannot know this unless he not only 
knows costs, but is able to relate them to 
income. Before attempting to get ex- 
penses in shape it is necessary to find out 
not only what your expenses are, but also 
what they should be. 

There is always the question whether 
the dollar one is asked to spend should be 
spent—whether it will give a return or 
whether it is waste. It is not the great 
sums that matter, one catches those at 
once. It is the little sums that are paid 
out in the course of the day’s work that 
frequently spell the difference between 
profit and loss, between success and fail- 
ure. The larger the business, the larger 
the number of opportunities for waste, 
although the proportion is not as large in 
big as it is in little business. 

This is the method that we finally 
worked out and which I think will apply 
equally well to any kind of business, 
irrespective of size. k may also be applied 
to one’s private affairs: 

First, we took the year’s business and 
planned what thẹ next year’s business 
ought to be; that is, set a definite task. 
The figure was not the highest possible, 
but a good conservative estimate, made 
up by going over each territory and finding 
the amount that could reasonably be sold. 
Anyone can arrive at a similar figure in 
his own affairs; the corner store can work 
out from the books how much has been 
sold in the past, and can then calculate a 
quota for the next twelve months. The 
amount to be fixed should not be limited 
only by hope; it should. be limited by 
experience, and then regarded as a mini- 
mum and not a maximum. 

That figure represents the gross income. 
We deducted from that the profit that 
we calculated to make. That profit will 
depend upon the nature and risks of the 
business. It is practically, impossible for 
other than very large concerns selling 
enormous amounts of goods to work on 
less than fifteen per cent profit on gross 
sales; the ordinary man will have to allow 
at least twenty per cent. (Remember, I 
am speaking of sales—not invested capital.) 
First calculating the profit seems to be 


putting the cart before the horse, but 
unless this profit is first reckoned, so that 
a minimum figure of expense is had, one 
cannot know whether the spending is from 
what was calculated as expense or from 
what was going to be the profit margin. 

Say the profit is to be twenty per cent 
and the whole sum of the business is to 
be $100,000. Then we know that we 
cannot spend more than $80,000 without 
cutting into the planned profit. 

Next, we go back over our expenses and 
find out how much we were spending in the 
past and, separating all the expenses, get 
the absolute limits that must not be 
crossed if we are to carry out our plans. 
We shall have to pare down a lot of items 
in order to get within the limit. We shall 
begin to find out what we can afford, and 
the experience is very illuminating. If 
expenses have not been closely watched, 
no end of uselessly spent money will be 
uncovered. Any man going back over 
his last year’s accounts can pick out items 
which are not supported by reason. The 
discovery may be made (and probably 
will be) that the business cannot be run on 
the arbitrary basis of profit. That will 
be the first impression. A further study 
may develop that further cuts must be 
made, or that a larger volume of business 
will have to be done in order to keep 
within the expense minimum. Or, again, 
a lower profit may have to be fixed. But 
do not imagine that you can do business 
on five or ten per cent. The big-volume, 
small-profit way of doing business allows 
no margin for doing less than the calcu- 
lated volume. The thing is to plan what 
you can do, and not what you might do. 

We know that if we do the full amount 
of business, and do not spend beyond the 
figures that we have set, we will make 
the full profit. 


WE HAVE limit figures of what we can 
spend in each division of the business 
and how much we must take in to justify 
the amount. We know that if we spend 
what we calculate, but do only seventy- 
five per cent of the planned business, we 
are neither losing nor making money. We 
can thus give to ourselves a “passing 
mark” of 75; if we do ninety per cent of 
the planned business and keep within the 
expenses, we will know that we are doin 
fairly well, while if we score one hundred 
per cent we have done all that we started 
out to do. Because one cannot expect to 
make perfect scores all the while is the 
reason that it is dangerous to try to do 
business on too narrow a margin of profit. 

On the other hand, if we exceed our 
expense budgets in one item, unless we 
can cover that overdraft in another item 
we know that we are cutting into profit. 
If we keep up the expenses, and do only 
fifty per cent of the business, we know 
that we are running at a loss, and can take 
immediate steps to boost the business, or 
to close it out. Every business now and 
again will run at a loss; but the proprietor 
ought to know his losses as they occur, 
and decide how long his surplus will per- 
mit the loss to continue. If it appears 
that the losses are due to temporary 
conditions, then the business lives “on its 
hump” until that condition changes; but 
if the condition is not temporary, then 
the serious matter of winding up must be 
considered. There is no point in staying 
in business at a continued loss. 
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An acid paste is best 


Prevents *tartar? —a cause of pyorrhea 


OU cannot help being intensely 

interested in this circular, which 
explains why this new product, Listerine 
Tooth Paste, ıs slightly acid. Read it 
carefully. 

You know the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, through their famous anti- 
septic solution, Listerine. The compo- 
sition of Listerine Tooth Paste 1s based 
on forty years of observation in the em- 
ployment of Listerine in dental practice. 


Why Listerine Tooth Paste is aold 


Our study and experience has convinced us that 
a slightly acid tooth paste is not only essential to 
overcome an acid condition in the mouth, but 
actually deters the accumulation of “tartar.” Tartar 
deposit is a contributing cause of pyorrhea. 

So you see why you will want to read carefully. 
Satisfy yourself—we make it very plain why a mild 
fruit acid is present in Listerine Tooth Paste. 


“Aoids bad for the teeth? Not at all” 


“Acids bad for the teeth? Not at all. The proper 
use of fruit acids will do more than any other 
precautionary means to prevent decay,” says 
Dr. William G. Gies, Dept. of. Biological Chem- 
istry, Columbia University. 


Your sally 
a glands 
Listerine "ed 
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WOMAN'S toilet articles 

are her intimate companions. 
They must stand the test of daily 
use, year after year. They must have 
that simple beauty which never 
wearies. Their usefulmess must be 
never-failing. Perhaps these are the 
reasons why Ivory Pyralin is a favorite 
with so many thousands of women. 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Genuine Pyralin can be identified by 
the name stamped on every piet 


qui HE beautiful La Belle Pattern with its exclusive 
feature, the transverse handle, is illustrated. Made 
in Shell Pyralin and Amber Pyralin as well as Ivory 
Pyralin—decorated in colors if prefere It is sold, at 
the leading stores the country over, in complete sets or 
single pieces. As all Pyralin patterns are standard, 
articles may be matched at any time. 
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“It Would Be Fun to Start Over Again," by Bruce BARTON 1?1 


“Tt Would Be Fun to | 


Start Over Again" 


(Continued from page 9) 


* But we keep on improving all the time; 
we've got some things back here right | 
now that will be a surprise when we get | 
them done. | 

“That’s the best answer I know about 
the future of business: we’re getting ready. 
We're moving down into a factory that is 
more than a mile long from one end to the 
other; and we’re using a factory which | 
employed six thousand people just to make 
plans, and drawings and models and im- 
provements, all for the future. 

“Of course plenty of businesses get 
along and make progress with no experi- 
mental plant; and plenty of men, too. 
But when I hire men I like those that 
have a certain part of their minds set 
apart just for experimental purposes, for 
asking questions and trying to find out | 
whether there isn't a better way to do 
things. Men like that keep growing, and | 
they help to make a business grow. I | 
remember, when I was twelve years old, 
I went over one Sunday afternoon to an 
old sawmill that used to stand about a 
mile from our house. I found that some- 
one had taken the head off the cylinder of 
the engine, and I rolled up my sleeve and 
stuck my arm up into the cylinder to see 
if Í could find out how the valve worked. | 


“THE first thing I knew the engine 
turned over a bit, and there I was, 
caught fast by the arm. Well, sir, I had 
to dig around in the sawdust with my other 
hand for an hour and a half before | could 
get the engine turned back and loosen 
my arm. But I found out how that valve 

worked. | 

“Too many men lack that sort of curi- | 
osity altogether; and too many are afraid 
of what folks will say about them if they 
do something that hasn’t been tried be- 
fore. No young man will travel very fast 
until he gets over being sensitive to crit- 
icism; I found that out long ago.” 

“Then you don’t mind the Ford jokes?” 
I suggested. 

He laughed. 

* You know they used to accuse us of 
starting them,” he replied. “That wasn’t 
true; we don’t know who starts them, but 
we enjoy them as much as anyone else. 
Criticism has its function; a man can learn 
something from criticism; he’s foolish if 
he don’t. One night not long ago I was 
reading a pile of newspaper clippings at 
home which my secretary had saved for 
me. My son came into the room and said, 
‘Have you got something worth reading 
there?’ 

“<I have,’ I answered, and handed him 
all the criticisms, throwing the articles 
that praised us away. 'Never mind the 
taffy!’ I said to him. ‘ Read these that tell 
us where we are wrong; maybe we can 
learn something from them’.” 

We lunched in a little white eating 
house across the street that has been put 
up for the foremen and department heads; 
and after lunch he took me over to see 
his street car that will run with gasolene; 


apparently, has wanted to work that hard. | 
| 
| 


The pen with the gold crescent fille; 


Advise a Conklin 


Never again will the snap of a pencil break 
your thought for she will discover an entirely 
new pleasure in takingdictation. Every line, 
curve and hook will be a perfect outline, 
correctly shaded, instantly inscribed. She, 
too, will prefer a Conklin. 


There is a correct Conklin for every writ- 
ing purpose—a big Conklin for you; a 
Conklin with a special nib for your sten- 
ographer; an extra fine or stiff pointed 
Conklin for accounting and manifold work. 


The businesslike Conklin has but eight 
simple, standardized, interchangeable parts, 
fitted with jewelers’ precision. 


The sturdy one-piece gold Crescent Filler 
can’t wear out, rust or break. The extra 
heavy gold nib and over-size ink sac are 
fashioned to deliver extra thousands of 
words. Because your Conklin won’t leak, 
it is trustworthy in your pocket. 

Conklin Crescent Filler Fountain Pens are sold by sta- 


tioners, druggists, jewelers and department stores. Uni- 
formly priced $2.50 and up- soc additional in Canada 


THE CONKLIN PEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Boston San Francisco 
Blake Bidg. Phelan Bidg. 
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Five years ago he was a subordi- 
nate. Today he is dictating policies 
in a great corporation. Some of 
his former mates say it was luck— 
others talk of favoritism—but the 
records of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity show it was training which 
put this man intoanofficership. He 
saw that training was all he needed 
to pass from the high stool in the 
outer office to the big mahogany 
desk in the private room. He 
realized that the only men who are 
*held down" are the ones who do 
not make themselves worth more. 


He Signed and Mailed a 
LaSalle Coupon . 


This man got his start by send- 
ing a coupon like the one below. 
It brought him complete informa- 
tion about theLaSalle plan of train- 
ing under experts during spare 
time—a plan which organizes and 
simplifies the knowledge and 
experience of hundreds of the 
country's best business authorities. 
Along with this information came 
evidence —copies of hundreds of 
letters—from men who also were 
formerly in subordinate positions 
but who had been advanced thru 
LaSalle training. He enrolled, got 
this training and quickly won pro- 
motion. 


This Training for Every 
Ambitious Man 
LaSalle experts have helped more than 


250,000 ambitious men to get the special- 
ized knowledge which commands the high 


This Executive Rose From A Clerkship } 


Every year more than 50,000 
And 


salaries. 
new members enroll. ard ‘Bi 
Business’”’ is constantly complaining o: 
the scarcity of men qualified for executive 
positions. 

LaSalle gives every man the chance to 


train for advancement. It enrolls yo 
fellows just beginning their careers; it 
gives a new impetus to the man already 
Started. 


What the LaSalle Extension 
Method Means 
In your leisure time at home you get the 
benefit of the combined knowledge of 


noted business authorities in the kind of 
work for which you wish to qualify. 

Every problem, lecture, lesson text and 

ial article you receive is based upon 

e actual experience of an authority pre- 
eminent in that particular subject. Every 
point is made clear and easy to under- 
Stand. Any person of average ability and 
education can take up and successfully 
follow a LaSalle course in speciali 
business training. 


Records Made by LaSalle 
Trained Men 


From 50 to 2,000 or more students and 
uates can be found with many of the 
est corporations such as Standard Oil 

Co., Pennsylvania System, Ford Motor 
Co., International Harvester Co., U. S. 
Steel, Swift & Co. , etc., while many other 
important business organizations have 
from 50 to 100 or more occupying posi- 
tions of responsibility. 


Which Course Interests You? 


Send the coupon. Mark it to indicate 
the course which particularly interests 
you and you will receive full information 
about the training, the moderate cost 
and our easy terms. We will also send 
free our famous book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,"' the book that has been 
an inspiration to more than 250,000 am- 
bitious men. Send for your copy now. 

Which course shall we tell you about? 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


**The Largest Business Training Institution in the World'* 


Dept. 433-R 


Send me free "Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” also catalog and particulars 
regarding course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


Chicago, Illinois 


o HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for positions as Auditor, 

Comptroller, Public Accountant, 
Cost Accountant, etc. 

o BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 
Training for Official, Managerial, 
Sales and Executive Positions, 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Manager, 
ete. 

oO COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consulta- 

tion Service for Business Men. 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGE- 

MENT EFFICIENCY: Training 

for Production Managers, De- 

partment Heads,and all those de- 
siring training in the 48 factors of 
efficiency. 


BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive positionsin 
Banks and Financia! Institutions. 
Training for Business Correspon 
ing for Business . 
dents and Copy Writers. 
C. P. A. COACHING FOR AD- 
VANCED ACCOUNTANTS: 
nations. 
B» COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign 
S dent with Spanish- 
Speaking countries. 
D LAW: = 
Training forBar; LL. B. Degree, 
BUSINESS LETTER WRIT- 
ING: Training for positions as 
Correspondent, Mail Sales Direc- 
tor, and all executive letter- 
writing positions. 


án efe Present Position ........... eee eee 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING : 

Training in the art of forceful, ef- 

fective speech Ministers, 
alesmen Leaders, Pol- 

iticians, Clubmen, etc. 

EXPERT BOOKKEEPING : 

Training for position as Head 


eeper. 

MODERN FOREMANSHIP: 
Training in the direction and 
handling of industrial forces—for 
b-Foremen,Contract- 


for 


ors, Shop Superintendents, ete. - 


PERSONNEL AND EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGEMENT: 
Training for Employers, Employ- 
ment Managers, Executives, In- 
dustrial Engineers, 


. Address; 5.0555. bao keen cece aa 


and the old locomotive he is tinkering 
with; and a fire-engine half dismembered; 
and his other toys that he is forever tak- 
ing apart and putting together again. Not 
forgetting the big covered truck in which 
Edison and John Burroughs and he go of, 
laughing like Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, 

“You know there's nothing really new 
in the world," he said, as we stopped a 
minute beside a Ford car while he pointed 
to the steering wheel. *'Everything has 
been here in the world always, just wait 
ing for someone to pick it up and use it. 
Now, you take the reduction gear that ve 
have on our car, in this little round casing 
under the steering wheel. I figured that 
out and thought Taaa get a patent on 
it, and I did get a patent. But I found 
that someone else had patented the very 
same idea away back in 1826, and for 
what do you think? For a device to tune 
pianos! So with our magneto—it’s dif- 
ferent from the magneto on any other car, 
but we didn’t really invent it. - Faraday 
did that; Michael Faraday, the great 
physicist, many years ago.” 


S° WE walked back to the plant that 
used to make tractors and now is to be 
devoted wholly to ideas; and we put our 
feet on the table and talked about many 
things. 

About farmers, for example. 

“Think how they drudge along through 
life, slaves to a lot of horses and pigs and 
hens,” he cried enthusiastically. “Youll 
live to see that all changed. Why, we run 
an eight-thousand-acre farm here all by 
machinery, and we do the work in twenty 
days a year. Think of that! Twenty days 
a year! We have a silo that holds 110,000 
bushels of corn, and I honestly don't know 
when or how the corn gets into it, it goes 
in so quickly and so easily. 

“I think farmers are going to disappear 
in the course of time, anyway," he con- 
tinued, his face lighting up with a look 
that was half the look of a seer and half 
the look of a child. “Yes, and factory 
workers too. Every man will be a farm- 
er some day, and every man will work 
in a factory or office. We've proved tha: 
out already. I’ve built little factories all 


| along the little rivers around here. The 


farmer boys come over and work in them; 
and every once in a while one of them say: 
*T'll have to be away to-morrow to get in 
my corn, or do my plowing, or what not. 
And, say, we never miss him. He lays 
off, puts his tractor to work for a day or two. 
and then he is back at the machine again. 

“That’s one development we're going 
to see—factories moved out of the cities 
and into the country, where everyone can 
be a farmer as well as a worker. Think 
of the jealousy there's been since the be- 
ginning of the world between city folks 
and country folks. Well, that will all 
disappear when everyone is a city man 
and everyone a farmer. Don't you think 
it will?" 

He seemed to like to finish up a state 
ment with a question, as though conscious 
of the limitations of his own thought—: 
if he had watched the world and wondered 
about it and liked to check his conclusion: 
against those of other folks. It was hard 
to remember that he is one of the richest 
men in the world; that his income for 3 
single year, for instance, has been greate! 
than the whole fortune which Mr. Morgan 
accumulated in a lifetime of big business. 
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The Utility, Strength and Beauty 


“The Story of Brick” 
An artistic booklet with attrac- 
tive illustrations and useful infor- 


. mation for all who intend to 


build. The Romance of Brick, 

Extravagance of Cheapness, 

Comparative Costs, How to Fi- 

nance the Build: 

are a few of the subjects treated. 

Your copy is awaiting your re- 
ay. 


“The Home of Beauty" 


A book of fifty designs of attrac- 
tive small Face Brick houses 
selected from four hundred 

rawings entered in a national 
architectural competidon. ite 

O.1ses representa e variety o 
architectural styles, with skillful 
handling of interior arrange- 
ments. Sent on receipt of fifty 
cents in stamps. 


Do you want to compete forthe 
Face Brick and the work- 
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of the House of BRICK 


HE three basic requirements in building a home 

are utility, strength and beauty. Utility depends 
on skill in interior arrangement; strength and beauty, 
primarily on the material employed. 

More and more, builders are coming to realize 
that the Face Brick home gives them the utmost of 
these qualities, at the greatest ultimate economy. 

Face Brick offers almost limitless artistic possi- 
bilities. Through durability and fire-safety, and 
by reducing repairs, depreciation, insurance rates 
and fuel costs to a minimum, it gives you, in the 
long run, the cheapest house you can build. You 
will find a full discussion of these matters in “The 
Story of Brick” 


American Face Brick Association 


1136 Westminster Building - Chicago, Illinois 


House at Chicago. Paul F. Olsen, Architect 
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Surprise 


Awaits you in this ten-day test —- 


This is to urge that you brush teeth 
for ten days in a new way. Combat 
the film. Bring other good effects The 
whiter, cleaner, safer teeth wili be a 
delightful surprise. 

To millions of people this method is 
bringing a new era in teeth cleaning. 


It combats film 


One object is to fight the film—that 
viscous film you feel. This is the teeth’s 
great enemy. It dims the teeth and 
causes most tooth troubles. 


Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The ordinary tooth 
paste does not effectively combat it. So 
night and day it may do a damage which 
few people have escaped. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid.. It holds the acid in 
contact with the tecth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Despite the tooth brush, all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


New methods now 


Dental science, after diligent research, 
has found effective film combatants. Able 
authorities have amply proved them. 


Ten-Day Tube Free *' 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 481, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


to a family. 


Only one tube 


Now leading dentists, in Europe and 


America, advise their daily use. 

The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And millions of 
people have already adopted it. 


Watch these desired effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. Then it leaves the teeth 
so highly polished that film-coats cannot 
easily adhere. 

It also brings other effects which 
modern authorities desire. It multiplies 
the salivary flow, as certain foods would 
do. That is Nature's great tooth-pro- 
tecting agent. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch deposits 
which otherwise cling and may form 
acid. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 

: Thus twice a day it brings to users 
unique tooth protection. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth fecl after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. Read in our book the 
scientific reason for each new effect. 

Do this now. It is most important, 
both to you and yours. It may lead to 
life-long benefits which you cannot afford 
to miss. 


Pepsodani 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


“Tr doesn't seem as if money has made 
very much change in you," I said to him. 

“ Money doesn't change men," he said 
quietly; "it merely unmasks them. If a man 
is naturally selfish, or arrogant, or eedy, 
the money brings it out; that’s all. I don’ t 
| go in for society, or that sort of thing.” 

Plenty of men have theorized about the 
problems of agriculture; but he drives 
| straight at the main central point that 
a horse eats whether it works or not, and 
|a tractor eats only when it works, and 
he can’t see why the horse, being a “crude 
machine," shouldn't give way to. the 
tractor in the end. 

If he knows anything about the course 
of prices after the Civil War, he didn’t 
mention it to me; if he had any charts 
they were hidden away somewhere out 
of sight. All he saw was that prices were 
up and would some day have to come 
down. ‘People say things have got to 
be brought back to normal,” he said. 
“Whats normal? I don’t knows, do you? 
All -I know i is that when a thing's got to 
be done, it’s got to be done. So I thought 
about it, A then my son and I sat in a 
room together and decided to put the 
price of our cars down. And I don't mind 
telling you, by the way, that the price of 
the touring car is ten dollars cheaper than 
it would have been if a certain man hadn't 
butted into the room." He chuckled 
again at the memory. “‘“‘You can't put 
the price so low,’ that man complained. 
‘We can't afford to make them for that.” 
And then I spoke up and said, ‘Well, 
just for that I'll knock another ten dollars 
off,' and that's just what we did." 

He sits in his room and sees the trains 
go by, and wonders why a locomotive 
can't be made lighter, just as a Ford car 
is lighter. If he knew more, perhaps he 
would know too much to wonder. History, 
as someone has said, is merely a record of 
failures. He just doesn't know any history : 
and his wonder plays over the universe 
like the curiosity of a child. 


HEN we talked about Edison, and 
all the interest there is these days in 
attempts to communicate with those who 
have gone, he answered in his simple way 
that he didn't know anything about that, 
either. "There's just one thing that's 
permanent in the world," he said, “and 
that’s change. And when a man gets too 
old to change, why, then he dies. And 
after that, who knows? Do we go on 
somewhere else? We'd all like to think so; 
it seems sometimes as though something 
inside us was telling us that we do. But 
if we do live on, then one thing is sure: 
The fellows who are afraid all the time 
that they may lose what they've got will 
lose out over there, just the way they lose 
out here. And the big prizes will keep 
right on going to the fellows who do their 
duty and have faith. 
“That’s all there is to happiness, ac- 
cording to my way of thinking—just do- 
ing vour duty and having faith." 


"You Don't Altogether Like Your 
Job" is the title of an article next 
month by Bruce Barton, who tells 
the story of Charles Seabrook, a 
millionaire farmer, who has made a 
tremendous success at work he used 


to hate. 
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Cornell “Oatmeal” finish looks 


even lovelier than I anticipated 


ANELING a room with Cornell-Wood-Board is infinitely cleaner and quicker 

than lathing and plastering and the results are indeed superb! Were it not for 
Cornell Panels I should have had to endure a muss of work for days, and then 
wait weeks perhaps for plaster to dry out. 

Of course I might have used some other wallboard, but I found no surface half so 
attractive as Cornell's “Oatmeal” finish. My lumberman says that Cornell comes al- 
ready primed—*Mill-Primed” he calls it—so I can have it painted just the tint 
I want without expense for a priming coat. 


SA pd The carpenter also recommended Cornell- Wood Board, telling me that its“ Triple- 
“t Cornell 48" for Sizing” gives triple protection against moisture, expansion and contraction. 


large rooms 


food 


I can just fairly see my husband's amazement 
when he returns this evening and finds another 
beautiful room in the house —added since 
breakfast! 

To obtain these results accept only wallboard that 


bears this name —“ Cornell-Wood-Board." For sale 
by leading lumber dealers everywhere. 


Write for Sample Board and Booklet 
No. 24 of ‘‘Cornell Interiors "— free 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 
General Offices: Chicago 
Water Power, Mills and Timberlands in Wisconsin 


Cornell 
comes in neat 

dust-proo, ges 
of 10 panels each, protect- 
ed by special ''Jute'" wrapper; 8 
lengths, from 6 to 16 feet, 
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| The Jews of the 
| United States 


(Continued from page 25) 


| consuls, but not in any of the larger 
foreign cities. Leo S. Rowe is director ot 
| the Pan-American Union, which is de- 
voted to the advancement of friendly in- 
tercourse among the twenty-one American 
republics. Oscar S. Straus was appointed 
representative of the United States on the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague three times, his latest appointment 
being in January, 1920. Abram I. Elkus 
was recently appointed the United States 
representative on the International Com- 
mission to arbitrate the dispute between 
Finland and Sweden on the Aland Islands. 
Ephraim Lederer is collector of Internal 
Revenue at Philadelphia; Carl L. Als- 
berg is chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
in the Department of Agriculture; Morris 
L. Jacobson is statistician for the Federal 
Reserve Board; Israel Shapiro is chief ot 
the Division of Semitic and Oriental Lit- 
erature at the Library of Congress; and 
Immanuel M. Cazanowicz is assistant 
curator at the National Museum at 
Washington. Several Jews are postmas- 
ters in smaller towns, and Jews are to be 
found, also, in various minor capacities in 
all branches of the civil service. 
Two Jews have recently been state 
| governors: Moses Alexander, of Idaho, 
and Simon Bamberger, of Utah. 
In New York, Benjamin N. Cardozo is 
|a justice in the Court of Appeals, the 
highest court of the state. Twelve out ot 


HAT «wouldn't you give for 


j e. really satislactory ath- | the ninety-five judges of the Supreme 
x3 letic union suit! One dollar is Court of New York are E as also are 
all you need give. [hat's the three of the judges of the Pennsylvania 
p rice of the famous Top kis Court of Common Pleas, corresponding to 
3 : ^ ES the Supreme Court in many states. May- 
Men's Athletic Union Suit. er Sulzberger was presiding judge of this 
It's the union suit that brought your dollar back court for thirteen years. Jews are to be 
> Wh Us lets forvet found also in various state legislatures. 
to par. Comfort? y, man, 1opkıs lets you torge In ie ud governments, they serve 
you have underwear on! Fit? It sure does! Roomy, in several places as mayors or commis- 
easy—never a hint of skimpiness anywhere. sioners, or in other municipal capacities. 
Pre-shrunk nainsook; full size guaranteed; carefully THE Jews who arrived during the nine- 


teenth century, up to the eighties, were 
in the main poor and traded in a small 
way. Through industry and frugality 


tailored, stitch upon stitch. It pays to ask your 
dealer for TOPKIS. Look for the name. 


Men's Athletic Union Suits $1.00 | many of them were able to build up 

Men's Shirts, 75c; Drawers 75c prosperous businesses. Some of our large 

Boys’ Union, Girls’ Bloomer Union, department stores and factories were 
and Children’s Waist Union Suits, 75c established with very. humble earnings. 

; j The Russian, Austrian, and Rumanian 

Write us fot illustrated booklet ; immigrants were chiefly artisans—tailors, 

carpenters, shoemakers, glaziers, etc. 

TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY Most of them became the workers in the 

Wilmington, Delaware manufacture of clothing, an industry 


which is now fourth in magnitude in this 
country, and which owes its high state ot 
development to, and is largely controlled 
by, Jews. A great number of the skilled 
workmen connected with the building 
trades, such as carpenters, glaziers, elec- 
trical workers, plasterers, and painters, 
are Jews; and, just as the Irish immigrants 
| develop from hod-carriers and bricklayers 
' into contractors and builders, so the Jews 
are becoming successful in real estate af- 
fairs. Jews have also gone into cigar 
manufacturing and the tobacco business 


^| generally. Others are diamond cutters 
Il erwe | and manufacturing jewelers. 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Athletic 
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Bamilton Patch 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


What Do We Owe to 
Accurate Timing? 


UR Limiteds that flash from city to city, our fast- 

sparking automobiles that shorten formerly long 
drives, and those machine-guns so marvelously 
timed that they shoot between the swiftly revolv- 
ing blades of aeroplane propellers. 


Back of each is an accurately-timed schedule. 


Back of our railroad schedules is a watch so accurate that it is 
the most popular timekeeper in use today among railroad men 
—in the East and in the West, on the long and the short hauls. 


Charles Hamilton, the efficient engineer shown here, 
runs the Bangor Flyer—one of the longest hauls on the 
B. & M. He has been with the Boston & Maine 48 years. 
He runs the Bangor Flyer by a Hamilton Watch. 


Do you need a new watch—a real watch, famous for the 
accurate time it keeps? 


For gifts, prizes, and rewards no watch is so generally 
welcome as a Hamilton. There are many types, ranging 
from sturdy railroad timekeepers to ladies’ exquisite bracelet 
models. Prices run from $40 to $200. Movements alone, 
$22 (in Canada $24) and up. Examine them at your jeweler’ s. 


Send for **The Timekeeper’’ —an interesting booklet 
about the manufacture and care of fine watches, The 
different Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Holeprat "Hosiery 


OLEPROOF meets the hosiery specifications of millions of men because it combines style 
with serviceability. In Holeproof you get all the lustre, shapeliness, and sheerness that any 
hose possess with twice the durability of most. Offered in staple and fancy styles for men in Pure 
Silk, Silk and Lisle, and fine Lusterized Lisle. Holeproof is also made for women and children. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write for illustrated booklet and price list 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
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The Jews of the United States, by HARRY SCHNEIDERMAN 
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About 10,0co Jews in the United 
States are now engaged in agriculture, 
chiefly in the states of New York, New 
i» and Connecticut. The land held 

y Jewish farmers is valued at $50,000,- 
000; and their equipment at $10,000,000 
more. 

Many of the department stores, though 
by no means all the largest ones, in im- 
portant cities, are under oum proprietor- 
ship. As small merchants, Jews deal 
chiefly in wearing apparel of all kinds, 
cigars and tobacco, groceries and provi- 
sions, drugs, jewelry, and musical e 
ments and publications. But the 
means monopolize these lines. The ae 
mail order house Sears, Roebuck and 
Company of Chicago, is headed by Julius 
Rosenwald. 

Jewish workers are readily. organized, 
and in some lines such as ladies’ waist and 
dress making, the Jewish operatives alone 
are unionized. Out of a total of 5,500,000 
members of trades unions in the United 
States, it is estimated that 500,000 are 
Jews. Half of this number are members 
of two unions, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and the International Ladies’. 
Garment Workers. In these bodies, the 
Jews comprise over 80 per cent- of the 
total. membership of 300,000.: The labor 
movement among the Jews has done a 
great: deal to raise the standards of the 
clothing industries, which were formerl 
carried on under notoriously bad condi- 
tions. 

The American Federation of Labor, the 
largest association of trades unions in the 
world, has been headed by Samuel Gom- 
pee for ` the past thirty-eight years. 

eyer London and Morris Hillquit have 
also been active in the labor movement. 
Yiddish actors had their union long before 
any organization of English-speaking per- 
formers existed. 


AXEEN private banking houses, estab- 
lished by Jews, have attained impor- 
tant rank in this country. Kuhn, Loeb 
and Company, of which the e late Jacob H. 
Schiff was head, financed the reorganiza- 
tion of the Union Pacific Railroad in 1897. 
Other banking houses of prominence 
which are controlled by Jews are J. and 
W. Seligman, Speyer rorem, William 
Salomon and Company,—the late head of 
which was a lineal descendant of Haym 
Salomon, already mentioned—Goldman 
Sachs and Company, and J. S. Bache and 
Company. Jews are engaged in the pri- 
vate banking business in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Galveston, 
New Orleans, and other cities. All of 
these establishments taken together, 
however, bear no considerable proportion 
to the country's total volume of financial 
business. 

Mention should also be made of the 
Guggenheim family of six brothers, who 
established the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, the Guggenheim Ex- 
ploration Company, and the Yukon Gold 
Company. Adolph Lewisohn also has 
extensive interests in various copper de- 
velopments. A few Jews are on the di- 
rectorates of some of the smaller railroad 
lines. Among American experts on fi- 
nance is Paul M. Warburg, formerly a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board. 

A recent survey of 106 leading universi- 
ties and colleges, with a total enrollment 
of 153,085, showed that the number of 


Great Industries 


Need You 


If you are still waiting 
your turn for advance- 
ment—for a real future 
still in the distance— 
consider how a mastery 
of Traffic Management 
will lead to promo- 
tion to a position of 
executive responsi- 
bility. 

Not nearly 
enough really 
competent traffic 
men are avail- 
able. In many 
concerns, 
“second raters,’ 
men who have 
‘learned shipping" 
in the warehouse, 
are trying to hold 
jobs where the 
specialist is needed. 


'The man wanted is the man whose knowledgé goes 


and bills of lading. 


interstate commerce laws. 


beyond writing shipping tickets 
The real Traffic Manager is a man of executive caliber—an organizer 
—with an intimate knowledge of conditions, transportation rules and methods and of 


You can be that man if you will train in your spare time. 


Master Traffic Management 
Under the LaSalle Experts 


You can train by mail, by the famous LaSalle Problem Method, which means that 
in learning you handle the very problems met daily by the traffic managers of railroads 


and of big shippers. 


Thus by actually doing the work you become familiar with the 


duties of the traffic manager—you are prepared to step quickiy into a big job. 


You will be directly under the supervision of an 
able staff of seventy traffic managers and interstate 
commerce experts, headed by N. D. Chapin, formerly 
Chicf or Tariff Bureau, New York Central Lines 
and West Shore Railroad. You will be thoroly 
trained in Freight Rates, Classification, Regulations 
and Management, Tariffs, Bills of Lading, Routing, 
Claims, Organization, Laws of Carriers, Interstate 
Commerce Rulings, Railroad Accounting, Statistics, 
etc. You will receive the personal attention of these 
experts who will answer your questions, direct every 
step of your training, give you suggestions, counsel 
and advice. 


Men Pushed Up By 
LaSalle Training 


That LaSalle traffic training pushes men to the top 
is proved by what men have actually accomplished. 


It enabled a dock checker in Seattle to rise to the 
position of General Passenger and Freight Agent. 
A man in Cincinnati reports 500% profit on the cost 
of the course—and that within a year after enroll- 
ment. A New York member was appointed Traffic and 
Export Manager with 400% salary increase. A 
Maryland man writes that he has had two raises— 
salary nearly doubled. And these are but a few 
examples of thousands of letters which report 
similar successes won thru LaSalle training. 


Send For More Facts 


Sign and mail the coupon and we will send you our 
catalog and complete information on the oppor- 
tunities for the man trained in Traffic Management. 

We will also send particulars about the moderate 
tuition fee and our easy payment terms—and a copy 
of our valuable book, ''Ten Years' Promotion in 
One." 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 433-TR 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Please send me Ne qe and full information regarding the course and service I 
Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years' Promotion 


have m: irked with elow. 
in One,” all without obligation to me. 


Traffic Management— } Training for positions as Railroad and 
Industrial Traffic Managers, ete. 


Foreign and Domestic: 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the world. It offers = 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 


training for every important business need. 
O Higher Accountancy 

O Business Letter Writing 
O Commercial Law 


B Management 
O Expert Bookkeeping 


Efficiency 


eC we rc — 


Present Position. ——— — aes 


O Business Management 
O Modern Foremanship 


Personnel and Employment D Industrial Management 


O Banking and Finance 


CHICAGO 


O Law—Bar, LL. B. Degree 

O Commercial Spanish 

D Effective Speaking 

O Business English 

o Coaching for C. P. A. and 
Institute Examinations 
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An unstropped razor 
BA edge, highly magnified, 
looks like a saw 


What one shave does to 


Stropping smooths 
these tiny teeth back to 
a keen cutting edge 


your razor edge—and why 


NCE over your face—and 

even the finest razor blade 
is dulled. No steel has ever been 
made that can withstand even 
the first shave without showing 
signs of dulling. 

Look at any razor edge through 
a powerful microscope and you 
will see that it is formed of many 
hundreds of little, saw-like teeth. 
When these teeth are arranged 
in a straight line the blade cuts 
smoothly and cleanly. 

But every time you shave, your 
beard catches these sensitive 
teeth and bends them slightly 
out of line. Then the razor blade 
begins to pull and scrape. 

The only way to smooth these 
teeth back to a keen cutting edge 
is by stropping. 


ALET 


Built right into the frame of the 
AutoStrop Razor is a remarkable 
self-stropping device — simple 
and efficient. In ten seconds 
it renews the edge for every 
morning's shave. 

A $5.00 AutoStrop Razor 
combines in one invention the 
finest safety razor and stropping 
machine, and yet it costs only 
half of what both would cost. 

Because of its unique patented design 
the AutoStrop Razor can be stropped, 
used and cleaned without removing the 
blade. This stropping feature makes it 
possible to guarantee 500 comfortable, 
clean shaves from the blades furnished 


with the original purchase and from each 
additional $1.00 package of blades. 


Ask your dealer to tell you what this 
ingenious method of stropping means in 
sharpness, comfort, blade economy, and 
convenience. Ask him, also, about the 
AutoStrop Razor trial plan. 


Auto-Strop Razor 


—sharpens itself 


Jewish students in these institutions was 
14,837, or 9.7 per cent of the whole num- 
ber. In New York City about one third 
of the student body at Columbia Un iver- 
sity is Jewish. Nearly 97 per cent of the 
students at the College of the City of New 
York are Jews. Practically all of the 
6,000 students at one of the New York 
high school for girls are Jewish. Of the 
Jewish students in the 106 institutions 
mentioned above, 84.5 per cent were tak- 
ing courses in commerce and finance, 
medicine, engineering, law, and dentistry. 
In New York City, about 20 per cent of 
the 7,500 lawyers, and about an equal 
proportion of the 10,000 physicians, are 
Jews. | Samuel Untermeyer is a distin- 
guished member of the New York bar. He 
has just done a great service to the people 
of his state by the able exposure of corrup- 
tion in the building trades of New York 
City. Louis Marshall is regarded as an 
authority on constitutional law. Max 
Pam, of Chicago, and A. Leo Weil, of 
Pittsburgh, are very widely known. 


N MEDICINE, Simon Flexner, one of 

the foremost pathologists in the country, 
is directorof the Rockefeller Institute, and 
Jacques Loeb is head of the Department 
of Experimental Biology. Max Einhorn 
and Henry Koplik, both of New York 
City, are noted specialists; the former in 
diseases of the stomach, and the latter in 
children’s ailments. Harry Friedenwald 
and Julius Friedenwald, both of Balti- 
more, are respectively ophthalmological 
and stomach specialists. Harry Plotz 
identified and isolated the germ of typhus 
fever. Maurice Fishberg, professor at the 
Medical School of New York University, 
is a noted specialist in the treatment of 
tuberculosis. Herman M. Adler, a well- 
known psychiatrist, is criminologist for 
the State of Illinois. Abraham A. Brill is 
a specialist in abnormal psychology and 
the translator of the writings of Freud on 
the subject of psycho-analysis. A number 
of physicians of Jewish birth hold chairs 
in medicine in various colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Albert A. Michelson, the physicist, of 
the University of Chicago, is a Nobel 
prize winner. His latest achievement is 
the invention of a device for measuring 
thestars. Jerome Alexander of New York 
is an expert in colloid chemistry and a 
pioneer with the ultra-microscope of 
America. 

In the engineering field, several Jews 
have become noteworthy. The late Mendes 
Cohen, of Baltimore, was president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and 
a distinguished railroad engineer. Leon 
S. Moissief designed the Manhattan 
Bridge over the East River, New York 
City; David B. Steinman designed the 
longest continuous bridge in the world, 
that over the Ohio River at Sciotoville; 
pee B. Strauss originated the trunnion 

ascule and direct-lift type of bridges. 
Louis J. Horowitz, the president of the 
Thompson-Starrett Company, has direct- 
ed the building of important public edi- 
fices, including the Union Station at 
Washington and the Equitable building 
in New York, the largest office building in 
the world. 

Among noted living American inventors 
are Emile Berliner, who invented the type 
of phonograph now in general use and 
the loose contact telephone transmitter; 
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OU will not want to wear las 

A R y season's hat this year—once you’v« 

seen the new Spring styles from 

F I N E H I Mallory. They're as smart and be 
coming as only Mallory Hats can b 


SIN C E —in distinctive shapes and shades 
with deft little touches here and ther 
that you won't find on other hats 
And when you note the prices—you'l 


know the time has come for a new hat 


GOOD HATTERS EVERYWHERE CARRY The Mallory Hat Company Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
MALLORY HATS. GO TRY ON A FEW Danbury, Conn. 
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A DIFFERENT STYLE FOR EACH MAN 


To express your personality properly requires a distinctive style suited 
to you individually—in both fashion and fabric. There is just one way. 


TAILORING 


—to your individual measure 


Affords you the opportunity to select and specify that personal style, while our 
great organization of specialists and high standard of quality insure your satisfaction 


AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


—the best possible value for the money 


IULLTSHTULTCELTLLLTLYLLTLLLALLELLTTTCCTETTETLT LLLI HL TALL 


TIIRLHATPIIALLATVATLLAALTELTVLYNLENAINIAALTVTALLLTITTNLITHLTNLLTLLIALHEHILRITHONLUI 


Let our dealer in At the Sign of 
= your city show you Ye Jolly Little Tailor 
= our newest authentic E D. V. P R I C E G C O. f l 
8 fashions and fine all- Market and Van Buren Streets 
E woo] fabrics for 
= spring and summer. CHICAGO 
5, 


AADANALADADANADOUO DANOU ALOE 
Copyright 1921 by Ed. V. Price & Co, 


The Jews of the United States, by Harry SCHNEIDERMAN 


Albert Edward Wolf, the chemist, who 
introduced the use of peroxide of hydro- 
gen as an antiseptic and the use of hypo- 
chlorites for the reduction of sewage; Elias 
Elkan Ries, who has made important in- 
ventions in the electrical world, one of 
which has made possible the electrifica- 
tion of long-distance railways, and anoth- 
er the detection of submarines. Max Levy, 
of Philadelphia, in collaboration with his 
brother, the late Louis Edward Levy, 
made important inventions in connection 
with the photo-engraving art. i" 

Man hoi are professors at universi- 
ties. Maurice Bloomfield and Jacob H. 
Hollander occupy respectively the chairs 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
and Economics at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, where David S. Blondheim is asso- 
ciate professor of Political Economy. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman heads the Depart- 
ment of Political Economy, Richard J. H. 
Gottheil that of Semitic Languages, and 
Franz Boas that of Anthropology, at 
Columbia University. Ernest Freund is 
‘professor: of Law at the University of 
Chicago; Joseph Jastrow, of Psychology 
at the University of Wisconsin; Isaac 
Husik is assistant professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
Morris Jastrow is professor of Semitic 
Languages; Jessica B. Peixotto is associate 
professor of Social Economics at the Uni- 
versity of California. Edwin M. Borchard 
is His ies of Law at the Yale University 
Law School; Nathan E. Brill of Clinical 
medicine at Columbia; Solomon Solis 
Cohen; of Clinical Medicine at Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia. Harold 
Jacoby is director of the astronomical 
observatory at Columbia University; 
Abram S. Isaacs was professor of Semitic 
Languages, New York University; Meyer 


Edward Jaffa, of Nutrition at the Univer- | 


sity of California; Lafayette B. Mendel, 
of Physiological chemistry at the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale; William Popper is 
associate professor of Semitic Tanman 
at the University of California. avid 
Riesman is professor of Clinical Medicine 
at the University of Pennsylvania; Paul 
J. Sachs, of Fine Arts at Harvard; Berth- 
old L. Ullman, of Latin at the University 
of Pittsburg; Ernest J. Wilczynski of 
Mathematics at the University of Chica- 
go; and Milton J. Rosenau, of Preventive 
Medicine at Harvard. Cyrus Adler, 
president of Dropsie College, at Philadel- 
phia, is a distinguished scholar; and Felix 
Adler is a well-known writer and speaker 
on Ethics and Social Reform. 


AMONG distinguished writers of fiction 
are Fannie Hurst, Edna Ferber,Miriam 
Michelson, Montague Glass, Bruno Less- 
ing (Rudolph Block), Abraham Cahan, 

acob R. Abisbandi. Mary Antin, Isaac 


Bernhard Berenson is a noted writer on 
art, especially Italian painting; Montrose 
J. Moses is an editor and dramatic critic 
of many years' standing; Benjamin de 
Casseres is a frequent contributor to mag- 
azines and newspapers, his specialty being 
epigrams and book reviews; Fabian Frank- 


lin is editor of the Weekly Review, Walter | 


Lippman is author of several volumes on 
American political and industrial prob- 
lems and is an associate editor of the New 
Republic; Simeon Strunsky is on the edi- 
torial staff of the New York “Evening 
Post;" 


| a necessary liability—drawing his pay because 


. Friedman, and Sidney L. Nyburg. | 


and Isidor Lewi is editorial writer | 


| Worth$10,000 aYear 


and Didnt Know It 


For Years Warren Hartle Worked for $18 a Week Never Thinking 
He Could Make Much More. Today He Is Earning $10,000 a Year! 
Read the Amazing Story of His Easy and Sudden Rise to Success. 


R ten years he worked in the Railway Mail Service, at 
pay ranging from $900 to $1600 a year—just bare exis- 
tence wages, with no opportunity to make more or save. 

And now he is earning $10,000 a year! Yes, Warren Hartle 
makes as much some months now as he formerly did in a 
year’s hard work on the railroad. 

Hartle's sudden rise to real success may sound amazing, 
almost unbelievable, yet there is not the slightest doubt 
about your being able to do exactly what he did. What was 
the secret of his sudden rise from small pay to magnificent 
earnings? It was the same secret that has brought prosperity 
to thousands of others. 

There was no “pull,” “luck,” or “touch of magic" working 
in Hartle's behalf. He decided it was necessary to do some- 
thing that would pay more money than the railroad position 
paid. 

Another man I happen to know is J. P. Overstreet of Deni- 
son, Texas. A short time ago he was a police officer earning 
less than $1000 a year. Now he writes: “My earnings for 
March were over $1000, and over $1809 for the last six weeks, 
while last week my earnings were $356.00.” C. W. Camp- 
bell, Greensburg, Pa., was formerly a railroad employe on a 
small salary. Then in one month his earnings were $1562. 
And tLere is Charles L. Berry of Winterset, lowa, who quit 
his job as a farmhand and earned $2140 in one month. 


Why Don’t YOU Get Into the 
Big Money Field? 


Mr. Hartle, Mr. Overstreet, Mr. Campbell and Mr. Berry 
are all successful Salesmen. They realized their ambition by 
landing $10,009 jobs in an amazingly simple way, with the 
help and guidance of the National Salesmen's Training Asso- 
ciation. Some time—somewhere back in the past, each one 
of them read of this remarkable course of Salesmanship 
Training and Employment Service, just as you are reading of 
it today. Each one of them was dissatisfied with his earning 
capacity as perhaps you are—and each one cast his lot with 
the N. S. T. A. Today they are important factors in the 
business world—enjoyinz all the comforts and luxuries money 
can buy. And yet they are not exceptions, for there are 
thousands of N. S. T. A. Trained Salesmen who are making 
big money, as we will be only too glad to show you if you will 
mail the coupon below. 


Why Salesmen Earn 
Such Big Pay 


The man who starts working as a bookkeeper or clerk for 
$25.00 a week, never increases his value to the firn. Any 
advance in pay is merely a reward for length of service. At 
the end of ten years he is no more essential to the life of the 
organization than he was at the end of ten weeks. He is only 
somebody 
must be found to work at the unimportant, routine jobs. 
Once established in the rut, he becomes a cog in the machine 
—when he is worn out, he can easily and cheaply be replaced. 

If you will study any business organization you will see 
that the big jobs go to the men who are in the selling end, for 
upon their efforts depend the profits a company makes. 
Salesmen are the very nerve centers of a business. Is it any 
wonder that they earn such big pay? 


Secrets That Only Star 
Salesmen Know 


From “‘greenhorn” to STAR Salesman in next to no time 
sounds almost too good to be true. Yet we accomplish this 
wonderful transformation year after year because we teach 
the REAL SECRETS OF SALESMANSHIP. We take you 
through this fascinating subject step by step—teach you how 
to get an audience—how to open a sales talk in order to get 
the prospect's attention—how to make the prospect eager to 
get all the facts about your proposition—how to get him to 
act at once instead of putting you off—when to stop talking— 


and definite principles of overcoming every possible objectioi 
that may arise in the process of making a sale. 

ere are certain ways of doing and saying things in sellin, 
—the secrets that only Star Salesmen know—and once yor 
have acquired the fundamental principles—once you ar 
master ‘of these selling secrets—your power of accumulatin; 
money is almost unlimited. The man who understands thi 
underlying principles of Salesmanship has a two-fisted grig 
on prosperity. He can sell his services a hundred times over 
for there is an enormous demand for his highly specializec 
knowledge. 


We Train You and Help 
You to a Position 


The National Salesmen's Training Association is an organi- 
zation of top-notch Salesmen and Sales Managers formed for 
the express purpose of training men in the science of success- 
ful selling. You do not need to know the first thing about 
selling—for the N. S. T. A. trains you from the ground up— 
gives you a complete insight into selling methods—in your 
spare time—without making it necessary to give up your 
present position until you are ready to begin actual selling. 

In addition to this remarkably efficient course of training, 
the N. S. T. A. maintains a Free Service to help its members 
to positions in the lines for which they are best suited just as 
soon as they are qualified and ready. This in itself is of in- 
calculable value Tor it allows the prospective Salesman to 
make a complete survey of the selling field and to select the 
work which most appeals to him. 


Salesmen Are Needed—Now! 


Get out of the rut. Work for yourself! Salesmanship is 
the biggest paid of all professions. We have made Star Sales- 
men of men from all walks of life, with no previous selling cx- 
perience. These men have jumped from small pay jobs to 
positions that pay real money. The same training on which 
they founded their success is open to you. You can folluw 
in their footsteps. Never before have the opportunities bren 
greater. Investigate the great ficld of Selling and see what 
it offers you. The facts are prcof you will receive will sur- 
prise you. 


Send for Free Book on 
Salesmanship 


Just mail the coupon or write for cur free illustrated book, 
A Knight of the Grip, which we will be glad to send with- 
out any obligation on your part. Let us prove to you that 
regardless of what you are doing now, you can quickly be 
come a Master Salesman. Let us show you how you, too, 
can step into the ranks of the big moneymakers of business. 
See how easily you can learn this fascinating, big pay profes- 
sion at home in your spare time. Learn what we have done 
for others and what we stand ready to do for you. Don't 
put it off a minute—write us now. voy day lost keeps you 
that much further from success. Mail the coupon at once. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 23-D Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Dept. 23-D, Chicago, III. 

Please send me without any obligation on my part, ycur 
free Book, "A Knight of the Grip," and full information 
ahout the N. 8. T. A. system of Salesmanship Training and 
Free Employment Service. Also a list showing lines of busi- 
nesses with openings for salesmen. 
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Crépe Faille 


CRAVAT with that soft 

silly pliability which, com- 
bined with firmness of texture, 
assures long wear and a mini- 
mum of wrinkling. A cravat, 
in fact, of Cheney quality. 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 


Cheney Cravats are distributed 
through Haberdashers, Clothiers 
and Men's Furnishing Depart- 
ments exclusively by 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
4th Avenue at 18th Street 
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for the New York “Tribune;” Gus J. 
Karger is chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee of newspaper correspondents at 
Washington.; David Lawrence is a well- 
known Washington correspondent and 
magazine writer; Isaac Don Levine, and 
Elias Tobenkin are journalists who have 
investigated conditions in Europe; Her- 
man Bernstein has written extensively on 
Russian conditions, on modern philosophy, 
and has introduced to the American peo- 

le, through translations, the works of the 
bt Russian writers, including Tolstoy, 
Gorky and Andreyev. 

Among Jews who are newspaper pub- 
lishers the best known are Adolph S. Ochs, 
owner and publisher of the New York 
“Times,” Charles and Victor Rosewater 
of the Omaha “Bee,” H. C. Adler of the 
Chattanooga "Times," and Emanuel P. 
Adler, president of the Lee Newspaper 
Syndicate and owner of several news- 
papers in the Middle West. 

Among cartoonists and caricaturists, Hy 
Mayer, Edwin Marcus, and Reuben 
Goldberg are widely known. 


SOME of the American-Jewish poets are 
Louis Untermeyer, Arthur Guiterman, 
Samuel Hoffenstein, Elias Lieberman, 
James Oppenheim, Ludwig Lewisohn 
(who is also the translator of important 
foreign literature and a reviewer of high 
standing), and Morris Rosenfeld. 

Jews are especially prominent in the 
theatrical profession and the moving pic- 
ture industry as producers, writers, actors, 
and critics. Otto H. Kahn is among the 
chief patrons of grand opera in the United 
States. Among the famous conductors of 
orchestras to-day are Alfred Hertz, Jo- 
seph Stransky, Josef Pasternack, Hugo 
Riesenfeld, and Arthur Bodanzky. 


Among concert and opera singers are 
Sophie Braslau, Alma Gluck, and Rosa 
Raisa. Leopold Godowsky, Mischa 
Levitski, Josef Lhevinne, Ossip Gabrilo- 


witch, and Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler have 
an international reputation as pianists; 
Mischa Elman, Efrem Zimbalist, Jascha 
Heifetz and Max Rosen have gained dis- 
tinction as violinists. Many of these 
musicians are also composers; and Rubin 
Goldmark is famous in that field. Irving 
Berlin is the best known of numerous 
Jewish writers of popular songs. 

As for the list of theatrical managers 
and producers, it includes David Belasco, 


Abraham L. Erlanger, Morris Gest, 
Daniel Frohman, F. Ziegfeld, Jr., Al 
Hayman, Arthur Hammerstein, Sam H. 


Harris, William J. Harris, Jr., Marc Klaw, 
Lee Shubert, A. H. Woods, George Le- 
derer and Emmanuel Reicher. Marcus 
Loew is owner lof a chain of theatres in 
New York. 
Louis K. Anspacher, David Belasco, 
pia E. Goodman, Aaron Hoffman, 
avid Pinski, Edgar Selwyn, and Samuel 
Shipman are among the present American 
Jewish writers of successful plays. 
Among actors there are Bertha Kalisch, 
Alla Nazimova, David Warfield, Leo 
Dietrichstein, Ben-Ami, Barney Bernard, 
Sam Bernard, Joe Weber, Lew Fields, 
Houdini, Julian Eltinge, Joseph Schild- 
kraut, Al Jolson, Leon Errol, Pddie Can- 
tor, and Fannie Brice. Alan Dale (Alfred 
G.. Cohen) and Sidney Rosenfeld are 
famous dramatic critics. R 
In the motion picture industry, Adolph 
Zukor and Jesse Lasky are directors of 


the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation; 
Hiram Abrams is president of the United 
Artists’ Corporation; Carl Laemmle is 
president of the Universal Film Manufac- 
turing Company, Samuel Goldwyn of the 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation; and Lewis 
J. Selznick of the Selznick Pictures Cor- 
poration; Louis Rothapfel originated the 
typeof entertainment which combines mo- 
tion pictures with an orchestral perform- 
ance, "tabloid" opera, and other musical 
features. 

In the world of art in the United 
States, Jews have succeeded as painters, 
sculptors, architects, and_ illustrators. 
Victor D. Brenner is a sculptor and medal- 
list; Jules Butensky 1s known by his heroic 
group, "Universal Peace," in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City; 
ie Davidson modeled the heads of the 
eading statesmen at the Peace Confer- 
ence; Ernest Clifford Peixotto, Leo Meil- 
ziner, L. Paul Dessar, and Hugo Ballin 
are painters of great repute. Several 
famous Jewish artists have died recently: 
Louis Loeb, Toby Rosenthal, and Henry 
Mosler, painters, and the well-known 
sculptor, Moses Ezekiel. Among the 
many Jews who are architects, Robert 
David Kohn, Albert Kahn, Henry B. 
Hertz, and Arnold W. Brunner, are per- 
haps the best known. 

he Jews of the United States have no 
organization which represents them all. 
On the religious side, every congregation 
is autonomous. There are three voluntary 
unions of congregations representing the 
three main tendencies in Jewish religious 
life: the strictly orthodox, the conserva- 
tive, and the reform wings.. Altogether 
there are now twenty-five hundred syna- 
gogues known to exist in the United 
States. There are sixteen fraternal orders, 
having over twenty-five hundred local 
lodges, with an aggregate membership of 
over half a million. 


"T HERE arefour colleges for theteaching 
of Hebrew and cognate languages and 
for the training of rabbis. There are four- 
teen philanthropicorganizations of nation- 
alscope. Fifty-one Jewish Federations of 
Charity expend over $7,000,000 annuall 
for the relief of the indigent, the émhaned) 
the sick, and the aged. There are 78 Jew- 
ish periodicals, in addition to about 150 
organs of groups and societies. Of the 78 

eriodicals 47 are published in English. 
Ten of the publications are dailies. There 
are many organizations engaged specifi- 
cally in Americanization activities. 

It is not claimed that the above picture 
of Jewish activities in the United States 
is complete. That would be impossible 
within the limits of a single article. It 
will, however, afford a fair basis on which 
to judge the part played by Jews as Amer- 
ican citizens. In the theatre, the motion 
picture industry, and the clothing indus- 
try they may be said to dominate. In the 
last-named field they control organized 
labor. In all other fields their total influ- 
ence would seem to be rather less than 
might be expected, considering their pro- 

ortion to the country's population. In 
New York, because of their numbers, it is 
greater than elsewhere. Outside of a few 
large cities, it scarcely exists at all. Asa 
whole, the Jewish population is in sympa- 
thy with American ideals, and is working 
side by side with other Americans to pro- 
mote these ideals. 
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4 Position Adjustments Which 
Set New Standards of Accuracy 


/OOK carefully at the small watch illustrations at the left. 
| Note the positions in which the watches are placed. In 
each of these positions every South Bend 19 Jewel Watch 
must rate accurately before leaving our timing room. 

These are the exact positions in which watches are most 
often placed and carried in daily use. By thus adjusting 
in conformity with watch owner's habits we have secured a degree 
of accuracy formerly unknown in watches of moderate price. 


Standardized, quantity production has also effected manufac- 
turing economies. The result is a watch which has proved its 
exceptional value so conclusively that all sales records have been 
broken. Jewelers have been quick to feature and consumers to 

. demand this watch, which offers as great service value as a 
hundred dollar timepiece at less than half the price. 


19 expertly set jewels of highest quality reduce friction to a 
minimum. The same grade main spring as used in our $150 watches 
assures continuous power and long life. Other features are Finest 
Breguet Hairspring; Double Roller; Steel Escape Wheel; Micro- 
metric Regulator; One-piece Recoil Spring Click; Pendant Set; 
Bridge Model construction. In fact no requisite for precision 
time-keeping has been omitted or neglected. 

In style and beauty this watch will fulfill your every expecta- 
tion. The Belmont model in gold filled case, guaranteed for 20 
years, sells at $45. The Wellington model, in green gold filled 
case of 25 year quality, sells at $50. 


MR A 


See them at your jeweler’s. Write us for latest illustrated catalog. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CoO., 24 Studebaker St., South Bend, Ind. 
For Years, Makers of Standard Railroad Watches. 


end 
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The Aberdeen last is shown, made in dark tan Cordo. 
van, Style No. ws Your local dealer, wherever you 
are, can furnish these shoes, or we pill ship them to 
him in any size, the same day we receive the 


The translation of a gentleman’s ideal— 


HOES which give comfort—immedi- 
ately, completely, and lastingly. 
Shoes which ultimately cost so much 


less that they are essential to you— 
if you think at all of economy. Shoes 


which have, from beginning to end, 


an unmistakable air of smartness and 


superiority. These are Nettleton Shoes. 


In a booklet called, *Five Thousand 
Mile Shoes," you will read just why 
Nettleton footgear lasts so well and 
how it can preserve its original good 
looks solong. Allow us to send you 
a copy. Write. 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY Makers of Gentlemen's Fine Shoes SYRACUSE, N. Y. U.S. A. 
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The World Is Now Being Revised 


Revision, Rehabilitation and Reconstruction are going forward 
in every Industrial, Professional, Social and Political field—in 


Martin Garrity 
Finally Pulls a Bone 


(Continued from page 31) 


copied the night dispatcher, with a wide, 
glowing grin, rang for the call boy. 
Deliver it to the Super,” he ordered, 
and turned to his key that he might wise 
up the system to a big laugh. There wasn’t 
any doubt as to what Martin Garrity 
might do. If he didn’t wake up the v. 
pres. and gen. mgr. to give him the death 
message, blissfully ignorant that the de- 
ceased was only a pup, he’d do worse, and— 
And—well, Martin did it. He -was 
snoring when the call boy knocked on 
the door of his private car, and the Jap, 
in turn, knocked on the door of Martin 
Garrity’s stateroom. Martin took the 
telegram and slid a heavy finger under the 
flap of the envelope. Then his blue eyes 
suddenly became moist. To him it could 
mean only one thing, only one possibility. 
“The poor little darlin'!" he ‘sighed. 
“And she so fresh and rosy the day I 
handed her them posies!"" 


FTER that—the indecision vanished. 
Martin Garrity knew what he'd like to 
do under the same circumstances if they 
applied personally to him. It would be 
the'same for Lemuel C. Barstow. Into his 
clothes and. out of the car! Wildly he 
thumped into the night chief's office —the 
noise of his approach enabling that person 
to demolish the grin which had lingered 
there ever since the dispatcher had broken 
the news of that wire from Chicago. 

“Order the special!" blurted Martin. 
* We'll make seventy an hour from here 
to St. Louis." 

“St. Louis?” The night chief pretended 
not to understand. ‘‘Why—the special 
just came in from St. Louis." 

“I said St. Louis,” yelled Garrity, ‘and 
I mean St. Louis! One car’s going back! 
Cut off Barstow’s car and stick thebisgest 
high-wheeled Pacific engine you've got on 
her and slap my car in between 'em. 
Slam another engine in front of us for an 
escort, like we did for the Presidential 
train when it come through here. And 
take this telegram." 

“You want all that done at once?’ 

“Take this telegram!” roared Garrity, 
**"Tis a matter of life and death! Take it, 
Isay.... ‘Mrs. Lemuel C. Barstow, Chi- 
cago. Rush delivery. Dearest— (What’s’er 
name? You've got it in the files. Find it 
and stick it on—’tis a thing where love 
and affection is urgent.) ‘Dearest,’ 
(What's 'er name?) ‘Am rushing to 
Chicago via special. My heart is broke to 
think our daughter would leave us without 
ever a word. Don't let a wheel turn till 
I get there.’ Sign it—" Martin thought 
hard, then beamed with an inspiration— 
“sign it ‘Papa!’ Send it when we leave 
here. Now hop to that special." 

The night chief swung to the telephone. 
* Hello, roundhouse!" he called, hold- 
ing one arm close to his face to hide the 
grin there, “pinch yourself to life, there's 
a hen on. Want two engines—high-wheel 
Pacifics, one for a special and one for an 
escort. Want Barney Oldfield Sims on 
the escort and some other running fool on 
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TULL UU 


| tion,’ 
| 919. The first one there turn ’er around, 


the special—the fastest hoghead you’ve 
got.” 


And while Garrity bobbed his head 


| with approval, the night chief rang for the 


yardmaster. 

*Somebody's dead," he bawled over 
the telephone. *Get me a train crew 

uick and start Barstow's car, 919, with 
Superintendent Garrity's car for a buffer, 
to St. Louis, P. D. Q. Got to make 
seventy an hour. Run the inspection train 
around the ‘wye.’ Then uncouple and 
hook into the 411, Superintendent Gar- 
rity's car, so the 411 will stand first. Line 
up all your switch engines to be clear of 
the main line; call the king snipe to spike 
all main line switches. Send a man to the 
Cotton Belt crossing to flag that... .” 

But Garrity ceased to listen. His 
authority had bn on ice too long already. 
He rushed to a short line telephone. 

On the telephone, Garrity was having 
his troubles. No ene answered. He 
grew more and more flustered. Harder 
and harder he rang the hand-action bell. 
He stamped. He cussed. And at last a 
voice: 

“Well, what’s eating on you?” 

* Who's this?" bawled Garrity. 

“It’s the night superintendent, if you've 
got to know," came the joshing voice over 
the telephone, and one Garrity tried to 
kick a hole in the wall. 

“The what?" 

“The night superintendent. Can't you 
get nothing?" 

* Well, this is the day superintendent, 
and me name's Garrity!” shouted Martin. 
“Eat that a while." 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Garrity. I didn't recog- 
nize your voice, sir. I just i s it was 
one of them hogheads tryin et fresh. 
What can I do for you, sir, Mr. Garrity!” 

“Turn car 919 around on the turntable, 
so its head end's pointing east—want the 
observation on the rear and—" Then he 
stopped and gasped. “Hey,” he bawled, 
“T don't mean the 919—that’s Barstow's 


| car—I mean me own car, the 411—the 


411—can't ye hear me—the 411—" 


late. Theapologeticone at theother 

end of the line was striving to make 
up for lost time. He was gone, headed for 
the 919, which already had made one trip 
with the whole train around the wye 
and stood, all in its loneliness, on the 
passenger track. Out of the night chief's 
office rushed Martin Garrity to see a yard 
“goat,” or switch engine, clank out of the 
darkness, seize Private Car 919, bang it 


| down the line to the turntable, swing it 


about, then alas it back onto the passenger 
track again, but in reversed position. 

“Shag it down to the passenger sta- 
' he bawled, “and turn Private Car 


and the rest of ye go about your business. 
Hop to it!” 

They hopped. Garrity waited a mo- 
ment for sounds of action and_heard 
nothing. lt was time for action; Garrity 
leaped for the switch, lined it up, and seized 
a lantern from a grinning passenger brake- 
man. 

“Come ahead,” he signaled with all the 
force he knew, and the engineer naturally 
did not know that Mr. Garrity was at the 
other end of the lantern. So he interpreted 
the emphatic signal according to its tech- 
nical viewpoint: “Hit ’em hard for a dis- 
tance kick." Wide went the throttle of the 
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wheezing goat. Over the switch clattered 
the one-eyed, rattling old engine and 
rammed into Private Car 919 with all the 
force it could raise on a fifty-yard run. 
The noise caused Garrity to balloon 
excitedly. The bump also caused one 
Lemuel C. Barstow to bounce out of bed, 
just in time to meet a pitcher of ice water 
coming in his direction. 


EMUEL C. had awakened when the 
train was shoved around the wye 
and he had wondered why they did such 
things at night and why it was necessary. 
He had made a mental note to speak to 
Mr. Garrity about it in the morning—in 
a nice way, of course. Then he had gone 
back to sleep, only to awaken again as his 
car did a tail spin on the turntable, and 
he wondered why that was necessary, 
also. He intended to talk to Mr. Garrity 
about that, too—and see if something 
couldn't be done about switch crews that 
banged around a private car as if it were 
a freight caboose. Then he was almost 
asleep when the technical engineer of 
Defective Goat Number 1313 got that 
* come ahead" signal and interpreted it 
as though somebody were behind the 
lantern who knew his business. Somewhat 
gingerly Mr. LemuelC. Barstow uncoupled 
himself from the floor, disengaging him- 
self as best he could from the ice water, 
and with one dripping finger pushed hard 
on the button for the porter. 

“For the love of Pete, what's coming 
off, anyway." 

"Ah jis don' zackly know, Mistah 
Bahstow," answered the pop-eyed attend- 
ant. ‘Pears to me them ole switchin’ 
injines is jazzin’ us aroun’ consid’ble.” 

“ Jazzing is right. Go get Garrity, the 
superintendent. Tell him to come here 
quick. No—get me some dry clothes 
first—no, not pajamas—I said clothes. 
I’m going up to a hotel before I get killed.” 

Then they simply stood with their 
mouths open. The car was being turned 
aroundagain! Barstow looked blankly at 
his porter. 

“Thomas, I haven't been drinking in 
my sleep?" 

“No, sah, Mistah Bahstow. "Cose not, 
Mistah Bahstow.” 

“Then this car really is being turned 
around?” 

“Dass what ’tis! 'Roun' an’ reun'—" 

“Get out those clothes, and hurry—” 

*Whang-g-g-g!" 

Another jolt as the car was coupled to 
something that apparently didn't give an 
inch. Lemuel C. pawed wildly. 

* Hurry with those clothes! Someihingi 
gone wrong on this line, and—" 

*Hoot—hoot!" It was the sharp 
audible answer to the “‘highball” sound- 
ing from a short distance ahead, accom- 

anied by the wild clanging of an engine 
ben and a yell as someone ran across the 
platform, skirted Private Car 919 and 
leaped to the vestibule of the coach ahead. 
Lemuel C. Barstow stretched his neck. 

** Wasn't that Garrity's voice?” l 

“Dass what hit sound like.” 

“Then he ought to get this fool business 
stopped mighty soon. He’s a good man, 
oniy: Suppose there’s no need dressing 
now—he’ll settle up everything. Get me 
out some fresh pajamas.” 

“Ab’s done doin’ it." 

“ All right.” Lemuel C. Barstow leaned 
back contentedly, then straightened. A 
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cool breeze had begun to blow in the 
window, and the lights of the town were 
fading. "Isn't this train moving?" 

“Hit sho’ is!” 

They stood a moment more in wonder- 
ment. The wheels began to sing. A slight 
rock was apparent in the car. The eyes 
of Lemuel C. Barstow traveled toward the 
speed indicator on the wall—and popped. 

he needle was bobbing up and down— 
mostly up. It passed thirty-five and went 
to forty, while Lemuel C. Barstow merely 
stood and gaped at it. It reached forty- 
three—forty-six—fifty—fifty-one. Then 
Barstow turned to the porter. 

“Go find Garrity! If you can’t find him, 
send the conductor back here. I guess 
there’s a conductor, if everybody hasn’t 
gone crazy. I’d like to find out where 
we're going and whats the—” He 
stopped to stare again at the speed re- 
corder. The little needle had traveled 
now to fifty-nine. ‘Go find somebody. 
I don’t care who it is—if there’s any bo 
who isn’t insane, bring him back here!” 

*' Ah's done gone!” 


"THE porter slipped down the aisle, and 
into the 411 just ahead, there to find the 
heavy, red-faced form of Martin Garrity 
swinging about just inside the door, his 
eyes plastered on the speed recorder, one 
hand braced against a window rail and the 
other clutched on the air signal, pulling 


'five blasts every few seconds for increased 


speed. The porter waved a hand, accom- 
panying a staggering bow. 

“Mistah Bahstow done tole me'struct 
Mistah Gahhity repo't to him right quick. 
He's sho’ cu'ius "bout where we-all is 
goin’ at. He's boilin! mad about de way 
dem ole snakes on dem switchin' injines 
done slam us aroun’.” 

Garrity gave the signal cord five more 
yanks and turned to the porter. 

** So he's awake, is he?" 

* Laws, man, he'sovah awake 

“Take me to him then. "Tis a dis- 
agreeable duty I have to perform." 

Together they rocked across the vesti- 
bule and into Private Car 919. There 
Garrity stood a second in the door, aim- 
lessly waving a paw until the cuss words 
of the vice president and general manager 
should cease through a sheer diminution 
of supply. Then he came forward. 

“Tis me that hates to say it, Mr. 
Barstow,” he gulped, “but ye're headed 
back for Chicago. Your little daughter— 
the little anjil—the little darlin'——" 

He gulped again and stood working 
his jaws wordlessly while he fished for 
the telegram in one pocket after another. 
The anger suddenly left the face of 
Lemuel C. Barstow. He jumped forward 
and grasped Garrity by his heavy 
shoulders. 

*What is it, man? What about my 
daughter?" 

** J—I can't find the telegram!” Every 
pocket was turned inside out now. 

*But don't you remember what it 
said?" 

“That I do. "Tis awful, Mr. Barstow.” 

“Don’t keep me in suspense—is she— 
is she—dead?”’ 

Wordlessly, Garrity bobbed his head, 
then stood, with his mouth open, staring 
at the speed indicator until the first 
spasm had passed, only to turn at last as 
Lemuel C. came at him again: 

"Why didn't you tell me?” 
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“In the first place, 'tis me that was 
tryin’ to keep it from you as long as I 
could, Mr. Barstow. I was hopin’ you'd 
stay asleep until morning and then we'd 
be closer to Chicago—and it wouldn't be 
so awful." 

*But—lI've got to get a message off 
someway—to tell them I'm coming! Oh, 
Garrity, this is terrible!" 

“That it is, Mr. Barstow. I'vealready 


sent the message." 
[1] You ? » 


* And I filled it with love and all that | 


to take away the sting until ye get there." 
* Good old Garrity," said Lemuel C. 
Barstow. 
*"Thankee, Mr. Barstow,” said Garrity, 
and looked at the speed recorder. “I’ve 


got things lined up to make seventy miles | 
That'll put us | 


an hour into St. Louis. : 
in there at four-thirty. There's a pilot 
engine running just ahead of us; all the 
‘switches is spiked; section men patrolling 
the track; all railroad crossings and street 
crossings is bane flagged, and St. Louis 
tells me they'll 

straight run into Chicago." 


“Good old Garrity,” said Lemuel C. | 


again. “You'll go on through with me. 


I need your company.’ EM 
“Thankee, Mr. Barstow. "Tis me that 
is eaten up with grievin' over the little 


darlin’. Just to think how fresh and | 


bright and ever'thing she was—” 
* Don't, Garrity!" 
Lemuel C. blubbered. 
And Garrity blubbered. 


JFOLLOWING which, Lemuel C. looked 
at the speed recorder, just going over 
the top to seventy miles an hour. 

“This is awful speed we're making, 
Garrity. Do you think the track will 
stand it?" 

At this Garrity’s chin came off his chest: 

*"[is the best stretch of track in the 
United States, Mr. Barstow. And ’tis me 
that says so.” 


“Very well, Garrity. I trust to your | 


judgment." 

“The poor little anjil! And do ye re- 
member, Mr. Barstow, the day when I was 
putting up me honor flag and she leaned 
over the back platform just as sweet as ye 
please? And to think of her now—” 

* Oh, Garrity!" 

“Oh, Mr. Barstow!” 

Seventy miles an hour is swift progress. 
At ten-thirty, while switchmen and star- 
ing goat engineers watched their passage, 
they clattered through the Chicago yards 
andintothestation. Barstowwas off before 
the train had stopped—and Garrity was 
right behind him. On they went, pushing 
forward toward the gate. And then... 


“Pe ! 


It was LemuelC. Barstow who yelped the | 
name, his eyes popping at the sight of a 


girl with tear-reddened face standing just 
behind the iron grating. He leaped forth 
from the clutch of Garrity's hand, and 
yelled again: 


“Louise!” ] 
For standing grimly beside her was her 
mother! As for Garrity, he merely | 


wobbled. The girl who awaited them was | 
the little anjil herself! Already Lemuel | 
C. had reached her and lifted her in his 

arms. | 
“Dad!” she sobbed, while Garrity in | 
the background stood first on one foot and 

then the other, striving to solve the mys- i 
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and heart's desires. 
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to do so in her booklet ‘‘What I Know About New 


Thought.” 

You can get this Wilcox booklet and 
For 10 Cents X honth a ‘trial of NAUTILUS, 
magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and Wil- 
liam E. Towne, editors. Dr. Frank Crane, Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden and Edwin Markham contributors. 
Wonderful personal experience articles a feature of every 
issue. Send 10 cents today and for prompt action we 
will include a copy of "How to Get What You Want.'" 
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The hall-mark of quality on 
golf clubs and golf balls 
has been the name of 
MACGREGOR—ever since 
the first advent of golf in 
America. 


The quality built into 
MACGREGOR clubs and 
balls has ripened with ex- 
perience. Today every theory 
behind each construction is 
rigidly tested on our own 
private golf course—before being 
put into practice. 


Hence golfers who know the game 
best usually find a reason for stick- 


ing to MACGREGOR products. 


olf makes life 
worth while 


HE magic spell of the great outdoors— 
the spirit of the open air—the health 


and happiness and companionship—these, to- 
gether with the inherent lure of the game itself, 
are some of the things that have made golf the 
universal game of today. 

The popularity of golf has grown by leaps and 
` bounds—and deservedly so, for surely no game has - 
the same sort of subtle fascination. For countless 
thousands—of both men and women—this splendid 
game is helping to make life more refreshing— 

more worth while. 


To those interested we will be glad to send a 
complete catalog of MACGREGOR Golf Goods. 
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F you have a Woodstock you have 
the best—a Typewriter that repre- 
sents a distinct advance in construction 
and design, embodying every essential P 

An improvement over others i 
in many respects, and costs no more. 


Is it worth your while to have a type- j 
writer that is just right; one that you 
are proud of and will wish to keep 
You can have this excellent 
writing machine to give you service of 
the highest quality for years to come. 


Write now for our handsomely illus- 
trated booklet describing the new No. 5 
Woodstock, the latest and best in Type- 
writers, and monthly payment plan 
that is new for so good a machine. 
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riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Be free from lines, pimples, blackheads; 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all throu 
lowing our simple di lona. 
so. No drugs, no bigexpense andquick resulta. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
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(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) 
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tery of it all, and failing. A cringing 
feeling came into being along his spine, 
causing him to become suddenly shivery 
and weak. A wild throw! At last it had 
dawned on him that the little anjil wasn't 
dead, that she was alive and had her arms 
around her father's neck and was asking 
him a lot of sobbing questions as to how 
he knew, and if he would forgive her and 
wasn't it awful, and -voicing the fact that 
she'd never live through the disgrace of it. 
And about that time, Lemuel C. Barstow 
turned toward his grim-faced wife with 
something of the expression which at that 
moment darkened the features of Martin 
Garrity. 

"What's happened?" he questioned 
somewhat wildly. “There, there!" he 
said, as the daughter began to cry again. 
“There, there, Peggy, it's enough that 
you're alive!" 


HIS time the name sank into the brain 

of Martin Garrity with the full reali- 
zation that this was decidedly not the 
name in the telegram which had caused 
a_seventy-mile-an-hour trip to Chicago. 
He: moved  uncertainly forward and 
touched his hat.  - 

"[—I guess I'll be going now, Mr. 
Barstow." 

“T guess you will not until I find out 
what all this is about. What's— There, 
for heaven's sake don't start that again," 
he blurted as the sobbing Peggy parted 
with a new outburst. Vaguely Mr. 
Lemuel C. Barstow stared toward his wife. 
* What's come over the child? Here! Let's 
get out of this! Where's the car? And 
where is John." 

“John! Humph!” said Mrs. Barstow, 
icily, with a sudden straightening. “‘ You 
ought to know where he is—in jail!" 

"Me?" Barstow stared toward his wife 
and then toward the gaping Garrity. 
“Me? What— Well, let's get a taxi. 
Anything to get out of here. Come on, 
and you too!" he ordered with a jerk of 
his head toward Garrity, only to return to 
the interrogation of his sphinx-like wife 
as they edged toward the taxi stand. 
* How should I know what our chauffeur's 
doing when I'm hundreds of miles away 
on an inspection tour?" 

“Then why did you wire me that tele- 
gram, if you didn't know? Oh, Lemuel,” 
and the grim mask of Mrs. Barstow broke 
at last, “isn’t it wonderful what we've 
escaped—and to think of her—" 

«hof course—what is it?... Hey, 
t-a-x-i!” 

Mrs. Barstow had joined her daughter 
by this time, in weeping. Lemuel C. 
wiped away a tear, gave the address to the 
driver and then, as Garrity suddenly 
started to shunt around the back of the 
machine, caught him and shoved him into 
a seat. Lemuel C. sat beside him. 

“For the love of Mike, can’t anybody 
stop crying long enough for me to find out 
what this is all about?" he snorted. ‘‘] 
make seventy miles an hour all the way 
from Montgomery on receipt of a tele- 
gram saying that Peggy is dead, and—” 

"[ didn't wire you that Peggy was 
dead," whimpered Mrs. Lemuel C.; “I 
said Bessie, the dog. She died yesterday 
afternoon, and—" 

"Oh, lawd!" gasped Martin Garrity. 
But Mrs. Barstow was still talking: 

“And when I got your telegram in the 
middle of the night, f couldn't for the life 


: well, he confessed 


Martin Garrity Finally Pulls a Bone, by CourtTNEY R. COOPER and LEo F. CREAGAN 14 


of me figure what you were talking about. | 
I wish you’d make your telegrams clearer, 
Lemus, But I just used my instinct: I 
awakened Peggy and showed it to her. | 
I didn't know what she'd been doing, but 
I was sure it must be something awful for 
you to come home on a special train. 
And then, Lemuel, she confessed!” 

. “Huh!—Wha—what’s that?" 

"It might have been too terrible for 
words, if it hadn't been for your tele- 
gram," sobbed Mrs. Lemuel. “They 
were—were going to elope this after- 
noon." | 

“They? Who?” 

“Peggy and John—think of it! Our 
daughter eloping with a chauffeur!” 

“Bubat he told me he wasnt a 
chauffeur,” chimed in the tear-ridden 
Peggy. “He said he was an author, just 
getting material on how it felt to be a 
servant, so he could write a book about it. 

. And—and I—believed him. He was so 
romantic!" 
“Ugh!” said Mr. Barstow. 
“And,” broke in Mrs. Lemuel, “as soon | 
as I learned that, I was sure you must 
- know everything. -So I just had him 
arrested on a charge of stealing gasolene— 

I couldn't think of anything else. I knew 

you'd attend to everything as soon as you 

got here, and that you must have evi- 
, dence of some kind. When the police told | 
“him that you were coming on a special 
train with all the information about him— | 
.  "He—he's got three wives already!" 
"- It was Peggy, doing a Brodie for her | 
father's neck. “And—and he told me I | 
s vias he only girl. And he was so roman- 

tcl". ? í 

" Ugh!" said Mr. Barstow again, and 
for a long time there was silence. Then, 
running- a finger around his collar, he 
turned toward his wife, once more very 
solemn and grim of face. “Honey,” he 
said, “I—I was so excited, I forgot to 
introduce you. This is my good friend, 
Mr. Garri He's one of my very best | 
süncrnten dedu. And of course he'll say | 
nothing about this. Garrity always does 
the right thing. Don't you, Garrity?” 

Martin Garrity shifted in his seat, 
thereby relieving a shoulder that had 
gone to sleep from the pressure against 
the sharp edge of the window ledge. 

“Yes, sir," he gulped. “Yes, sir, Mr. 
Barstow.” 


ND now, when Martin Garrity rides 

up and down the Blue Ribbon division 
of the O. R. & T., with his private car and 
his Japanese chef, sometimes taking along | 
Mrs. Garrity and her new hats, nobody 
laughs behind his back. Some way or | 
other, the humor has all gone out of the | 
situation. There’s no sense in laughing 
at a man who could fall overboard in 
mid-ocean and come to the surface again, 
bearing’ with him the treasures of the 
Spanish Main! 


"GOOD Salesmen Are Made—Not 
Born” is the title of an article next 
month by Frederick W. Nash, one of 
the country's ablest salesmen. Out 
of his rich experience he tells many 


stories of practical experiments by |. 


which he léarned the ins and outs of | 


successful selling. ree 
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how Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured 
by the most Advanced Scientific Method in the world. 
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PORCH SHADES 


raga aaa 
Make Your Porch 


Your Summer Home 


Convert your sunny porches into 
cool, airy, secluded, outdoor 
rooms where you can read, play, 
lounge or entertain in delightful 
comiort—no matter how hot the 
day. 

You can have such a porch by 
installing Acrolux Ventilating 
Porch Shades. They keep out 
the sun's heat and glare yet 
admit cooling breezes. Easily 
hung—cannot flap in wind. 


Send for this Book—Free 
See how others have made their 
pontin cosy, attractive, home- 
ike. Gives you valuable sug- 
gestions. 


The Aeroshade Co. 
2131 Oakland Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Everything worth growing will be found 
offered within its pages, together with cultural 
information written by experts. 

A large book, illustrated in colors and 
photo-engravings showing the varieties in their 
true form and offering the best in Vegetable 


and Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass and Agricul- 
tural Seeds, Plants of all kinds, including the 
newest Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 


You should have a copy of this 
book which will be mailed free if 
you mention this publication. 
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As soft as you wish; 
as hard as you please; 
butalways smoother than 
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The Greatest Moving Picture 


Producer in 


the World 


(Continued from page 34) 


human element as it was in technical de- 
tails. The list of moving picture stars who 
were trained by Griffith, back in those 
early days, is amazing. It includes Mary, 
Lottie, and Jack Pickford, Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish,” Blanche Sweet, Mae 
Marsh, Owen Moore, Alice Joyce, Lionel 
Barrymore, Henry B. Walthall, Mack 
Sennett, Donald Crisp, Harry Carey, 
Spottiswood Aitken, Courtney Foote, and 
a score of others whose names are known 
to “fans” all over the country. 

It was Griffith, too, who developed the 
use of appropriate music to a point which 
others had not dreamed of. For his big 

roductions a musical score is written to 

e played by an entire orchestra, and to 
reflect every detail of the action and the 
emotions shown on the screen. 


HILE the scenes are being taken, 

Griffith often has the musical director 
at his elbow, and hums over to him the 
melodies to be developed in connection with 
each individual episode. Weeks are spent 
in perfecting the score and fitting it to the 
action. en “The Birth of a Nation" 
was made, five hundred separate musical 
selections were woven into the score. 
When finished, the entire picture was run 
through eighty-four times, with the orches- 
tral accompaniment, constant changes 
being made so that the music and the ac- 
tion would synchronize more perfectly. 

“When we were doing ‘Broken Blos- 
soms’ we spent days trying to get just the 
right musical effect to accompany an ac- 
tion which lasted only a few seconds on 
the screen. It was the point where the 
girl dies. What I wanted was a sound that 
would suggest, not simply her death cry, 
but the flight of her soul. 

*We tried the violins, over and over. 
But we couldn't seem to get anything but 
a suggestion of the actual physical cry, or 
wail. Finally someone spoke of the Rus- 
sian balalaika orchestra, which was play- 
ing then in New York. I began experi- 
menting with them, and found that here 
was the very instrument I needed. We 
worked until we got the precise effect; and 
when the picture was shown we had four 
players from the balalaika orchestra for 
just those few seconds of the picture. 

Griffith. continued to make short pic- 
tures, most of them only one or two reels 
in length, for six years with the Biograph 
Company. Then he went to the Reliance- 
Majestic. Twenty of the foremost actors 
and actresses who had worked with him 
refused to be left behind, and followed him 
to his new field. That was in October, 
1913. The following February he went to 
California to make a picture based on 
Thomas Dixon’s novel, “The Clansman.” 
When the picture was finished, Dixon 
himself suggested that the name be 
changed to “The Birth of a Nation.” 

Griffith had told the Reliance-Majestic 
people that he would need at least fifty 
thousand dollars to make this picture. 
That was a startling figure for those days. 
But the story of how it grew and grew 


until it reached ten times that amount, 
would make a volume in itself. The fifty 
thousand dollars had melted away before 
work was fairly started; and from that 
time on he was not only carrying out his 
stupendous scheme in the studio and on 
“the lot," but he was going from pillar to 
post trying to raise money. 

“T begged and borrowed every dollar I 
could," he told me. “And maybe the only 
reason I didn't steal was because I didn't 
know how or where to do it.” 

“The Birth of a Nation” has been seen 
by fully 20,000,000 persons. It was seven 
months in the making. More than 35,000 

ersons took part in it. There were 3,000 

orses. Scores of buildings were erected, 
many of them just for the purpose of being 
burned down again. Actual shells, cost- 
ing $10 apiece, were used in the bombard- 
ments. Over 150,000 feet of pictures 
were made; and of these, all but 12,000 
feet were discarded. Many of the scenes 
were photographed fifteen or twenty times 
before Griffith was satisfied with the result. 

The picture was made at Hollywood, on 
the outskirts of Los Angeles. In order to 
take the scenes of night battles, such pow- 
erful lights were used that the whole city 
was alarmed. By this time, the great war 
had broken out, and the residents of Los 
Angeles imagined that these strange lights 
meant that a foreign fleet was about to 
attack the coast defenses. The local pa- 
pers explained that it was only “a movie 
stunt." But that “stunt” alone cost five 
thousand dollars and more. i 

For six weeks before the actual picture- 
taking began, the company rehearsed 
daily. One scene alone, that of Booth 
leaping to the stage of Ford’s Theatre 
after the assassination of President Lin- 
coln, was rehearsed twenty times before a 
picture of it was taken. Unlike some di- 
rectors, Griffith never allows a scene to be 
photographed until it has been rehearsed 
over and over again. 


EVERY BODY concerned in the making 
of this first great moving picture was 
appalled by the stupendous scale on which 
it was done. One man, when he saw Grif- 
fith throw away 17,000 feet of film—the 
whole picture, as finally shown, was only 
12,000 feet—and proceed to take the 
scenes all over again, threw up his hands 
in despair and actually went to bed, sick 
in body as well as in mind. 
, But Griffith went calmly and unrelent- 
ingly forward. The picture was com- 
ges and was first shown to the public, 
ebruary 8th, 1915, in Los Angeles. 
Even then, his troubles were not over. 
Immediately there was started a fight to 
have it suppressed, on the theory that it 
would stir up race prejudice. Griffith re- 
ceived scores of letters—the vast majority 
of them from people who never had seen 
the picture at all—protesting and even 
threatening. He spent three hundred 
thousand dollars in attorneys' fees, and 
days and nights of anxiety and worry; be- 
cause of the unreasoning attacks on what 
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on One Condition! 
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“Now, what was the difference? Well, I investigated and found out. The men who were getting 
ahead had been devoting part of their spare time to study along the line of their work. Our treasurer 
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used to be a bookkeeper. The factory superintendent was working at a bench in the shop a few 
years ago. The sales manager started in a branch office up state. The chief designer rose from the 
bottom in the drafting room. 


“All of these men won their advancement through spare time study with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. Today they are earning four or five times—yes, some of them ten times as much 
money as when they came with us. 


“So out of this experience we have formed a policy. We 
are looking for men who care enough about their future not 
only to do their present work well, but to devote part of 
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x: Y, Ethel, what beautiful things 
you have! How in the world— * 

"No, I didn't rob a bank or become 
an heiress! I just earned them on that 
little old typewriter.” 

“I didn't know your firm paid—” 

“Oh, ordinarily they don't pay high 
wages. But a year ago! became secre- 
tary to the general manager, and my 
pay has been increased. You can climb 
higher than I have, Norah, if you will 
do what I did.” 

“Tell me how—and watch me.” 

“Simple enough! I am a good ste- 
nographer, but I was only a fair typist. 
Now I am expert at both! I write from 
80 to 100 words a minute—never get 
tired and am more accurate. When I 
had accomplished this I turned out 
twice the work of any other girl in the 
office. It was only logical that I should 
get twice the pa I get it." 

"How ever did you learn?” 

“I answered an advertisement telling 
of the New Way in Typewriting. They 
sent me a big book about the course— 
and it looked so reasonable I enrolled 
for the ten lessons. They were differ- 
ent from anything else I ever heard of, 
and my progress was rapid, without 
interfering with my wo 

“Surely | owe much to this school. 
You, with your ability, can do more 
than I have done, and you ought to 
write to them, at once, sending your 
request for the free to 
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Finding Your Fitness 
for Business 


This is the title of but one of seventy helpful 
business articles that Schwab, Gary, Armour. 
and sixty-four other successful business men 
have contributed out of their sound business 
knowledge and experience to 


The Book of Business 


To read these five volumes is to listen to men 
who have make g in business, the men you 
have long heard of and admired They explain 
and give practical advice about business pur- 
Schwab tells about ‘‘Sales- 
manship and Its Foundation;" Gary, ''The 
Fundamentals of Busincss;" Armour, ‘‘ Making 
Money at Small Profit;' Rockefeller, ‘The 
Biggest Thing in  Business;" Wanamaker, 
"Business as a Science;" Patterson, *‘Personal 
Efficieney;" ete. 

Every ambitious man anxious to have complete infor- 
mation about tbe steps necessary for personal success 
should own and read The Book of Business. Equipped 
with this knowledge he cannot fail. 

Sold for Cost of Manufacturing 

The amazingly low price—only $10 for five volumes 
handsomely bound in flexible art leather—tepresents 
only a trifle more than the actual cost of manufacturing. 
You do not have to pay for authorship. These succese- 
ful men are not writing for money. But you will have 
to act quickly so secure one of the sets of the limited 


first edition. Send in your order to-day. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
415 West 13th St. New York, N. Y. 


r 
suits of ah kinds. 


: many persons consider the greatest pic- 


ture ever made. 

The night of its first showing in New 
York, at which Griffith was present, he 
was asked what he was going to do next. 

“T’m going to bed, and sleep twenty-four 
hours. | hen I’m going to have something 
to eat—and turn over and go to sleep for 
another twenty-four hours!" he replied. 

That is what he said. What he did was 
to leave immediately for California where 
preparations were alreadv under way for 
his next great picture, “The Mother and 
the Law,” or as it was later named, “In- 
tolerance." 


HE story of these later big produc- 

tions, “Intolerance,” “Hearts of the 
World,” “Broken Blossoms,” and now 
“Way Down East,” 1s too long to be told 
here. In the past six years, he has pro- 
duced not only the four long plays, but a 
dozen shorter ones. For “Intolerance” 
he took 300,000 feet of film, discarding 
287,000 feet of it! As for the cost, here 
are a few items which will indicate how 
gigantic It was: 
Banquet hall scene for the feast of 

Belshazzar $250,000 
Jeweled costume for the Princess 


Beloved 7,000 
‘Trailing cape for the Princess Beloved 1,040 
Salaries to dancing girls at feast of 

Belshazzar 20,000 
Buildings and equipment 380,000 
Costumes and uniforms 230,000 


. Griffith is always doing something sur- 
prising. He amazed people when he put 
on the first twelve-reel play, “The Birth 
of a Nation." He made them gasp at the 
stupendous effects in “Intolerance.” He 
showed them scenes of world-wide interest 
in “Hearts of the World." But his own 
supreme concern was always with some- 
thing very different from these things 
which dazzled the eye and startled the 
mind. To him, the one gr.at essential was 
to show on the screen the beauty and pathos 
of human love and sacrifice, the appeal of 
simple courage and unselfish devotion. 
Last year he paid $175,000 for the mov- 
ing picture rights of a plain little story of 
common people, “Way Down East," and 
spent exactly $1,004,662.34 on its produc- 
tion! It contained no pageant of march- 
ing armies, no walls of Babylon, no feasts 
of Belshazzar. It was just a story of 
plain people. Yet to David Griffith that 
story of simple human hearts was worth 


. spending a dozen fortunes to bring it home 


to other hearts. 

“I think the greatest thing in the world 
is unselfish love," he said to me. “The 
love between a boy and a girl is beautiful, 
and | like to show it. ut love, in its 


| greatest sense, is much more than just 


that. It is loyalty and sacrifice, forgive- 
ness and service. The one word which 
covers it all is unselfishness. An unselfish 
love, that trusts and strives and, if neces- 
sary, forgives, but never fails—that is the 
great fundamental appeal. I believe that 
every human being, rich or poor, educated 
or ignorant, city-bred or country-bred, 
good or bad, responds to that appeal. 
“Take the scene in ‘Way Down East,’ 
where the hero leaps from one cake of ice 
to another, running, stumbling, slipping 
into the water, trying to rescue the un- 
conscious girl, who is in instant danger of 
being crushed in the rush of the ice floe. 
It is a thrilling exhibition of courage and 


daring. But the big thing ts the motive. 
He is not doing it for any commonplace 
end. He is not even trying to save his 
own life. He is risking his life to save the 
girl he loves. And it is because an un- 
selfish love drives him to supreme courage 
that the scene lifts the spectators out of 
themselves." 

That gives you the creed of this keen 
student of what interests the millions. Go- 
ing back to the other aspect of his genius, 
his mastery of technic, he said something 
which I think will surprise the outsider. 

"Making a moving picture," he said, 
“is like painting with lights. You would 
scarcely believe how important, and how 
dithcult, is the management of that one 
detail. By our choice of lights and by 
their placing, we can make a picture flat 
and gray, or can give it depth transpar- 
ency, and almost color itself. We can 
make it harsh or soft, dull or brilliant. We 
can concentrate the attention on one fig- 
ure and make the others inconspicuous. 

“For outdoor scenes we may have to 
wait for days on end to get just the right 
atmospheric effect. Sometimes it lasts 
only a few moments; and then we must 
work feverishly to make our scene before 
the light changes. 

“In the studio we may be going to take 
a big emotional scene. The actors are 
keyed up to the highest pitch. There is 
no fake about this. My people, at any 
rate, work under an intense strain for 
these scenes. And perhaps, when every- 
thing is all set and they begin the scene, 
we find that the light on their faces is 
wrong. Everything stops while we hunt 
for the trouble. And perhaps, after end- 
less experimenting ud: investigating, we 
discover that one little ray of sunlight, 
coming through a crevice that has been 
overlooked, is responsible for.the trouble. 

"By that time, the actors are tired. 
They can't again work themselves up to 
the right emotional pitch. You cannot 
‘recapture the first fine thrill of rapture,” 
nor reach the heights of joy or the depths 
of tragedy in any casual made-to-order 
fashion. To go through a big scene once a 
day is all an actor is capable of doing. So 
the whole thing is off until another day. 
You may say this, and say it emphat- 
ically: I would call my lot an easy one— 
if it were not for lights!” 


“LJOW about the lot of the actor?” I 


asked. “Is that an easy one?" 

“Not for the ones who succeed in doing 
big things," he said. “The chief essentials 
in a moving picture actor who wants to 
take leading parts are charm, intelligence, 
and a capacity for work. Not long ago I 
realized that I would be in need of a new 
leading man after a while, so I began to 
look around to find one. I tried advertis- 
ing in some of the college papers; and I 

ot plenty of responses, but no results. 

hen, one day, a young fellow, not a col- 
lege man, turned up at the studio and 
asked to be taken on. . I looked him over 
and was inclined to think he was a genuine 
find, for he had good looks, a fine phy- 
sique, and a charming way with him. 

“There was no part open for him then, 
but I had them put him on a small salary 
and told him just to stick around and 
watch things for a while. 

“But the trouble with him was that he 
didn't stick around! He was more inter- 
ested in his own affairs outside. At the 


His friends wonder how 
he gets so much done. 


A brand new Corona costs only 
$50.00, including the case. (Or 
$55.00 in easy payments). Goto 
the nearest Corona store and 
examine Corona, or telephone 
for a. demonstration in your. 
own home or office. : 


There are over 600 Corona 
dealers and service stations in 
the U. S. If you cannot find 
“Corona Typewriter Agency” 
listed in your phone book, 
please write us. 
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But Corona knows— 


HERE is a man in business whom you know, whose 
1 capacity for work astonishes his associates. 

He seems never hurried; his desk is never piled’ up, 
yet he manages somehow to get through a mass of 
business, and to keep always one step ahead of “his 
organization. 

His friends marvel at it—but Corona knows.  . 

Back in his library at home, with Corona, his faith- 
ful little secretary, he handles the really important 
phases of his task. His thinking and planning is all 
done there with Corona's help: only the details of 
execution are left for the office next day. 


Corona has a knack of inviting work; of making - 


even the routines of life interesting and attractive. It 
asks no favors, makes no excuses; it can do all that an 
old-fashioned stand-pat typewriter can do, and do it 
anywhere. 

See Corona for yourself. Test its lightness; note its strength. 
See it fold, like a book (a patented feature). And if you fall in 
love with it, as 300,000 men and women have, then “‘fold it up, 
take it with you, typewrite anywhere.” 
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Luxurious 
Bathing 


What is more luxurious than 
the delightful and invigorat- 
ing effect of the needle and 
shower bath? 


It appeals to the women as 
well as to men, who as a 
rule have always preferred 
it to the bath tub. 


The Raynor needle and 
shower is equipped with 
that wonderful little instru- 
ment, the Leonard Ther- 
mostatic Mixing Valve, 
which insures ab+lute 
safety and comfort. 


Adjustable rose sprays, with 
their refined appearance due 
to a minimum of brasswork 
make it unnecessary to wet 
the head unless desired. 


The glass door eliminates 
the soggy curtain and is in 


` itself a thing of beauty. 


The: expense also is not so 
great as for the old ring 
type needle. 


Visit our'showroom in your 
vicinity fora demonstration. 
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Learn to Dance 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two- 
Step, Waltz and latest **up-to-the-minute'' so- 
clety dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mall Instruction. 

New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed; thousands taught successfully; 
Success absolutely guaranteed. 

Write for Special Terms. Send today for 
FREE Information and surprisingly low offer. 
WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 

61 4737 Broadway, Chicago, IM. 
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Cartoonists are well paid 


if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich ina 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 centa In stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 


ni 834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 


L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 
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studio he was usually conspicuous by his 
absence. 

“There was another young fellow who 
was working around the place, handling 
props and making himself generally use- 
ful. He wasn’t as good-looking as the 
' \ other chap, and at first glance I wouldn’t 
have thought of him as a possible leading 
man. But he did stick around! He was 
always watching the actors work, always 
ready to do anything—whether it was to 
move a piano, or to jump into a scene 
when we needed somebody in a hurry. 

“Because he was always on hand, al- 
ways ready, always watching and observ- 
ing and trying to learn, he got more and 
more opportunities to show his ability, 
opportunities the other boy would have 
had if he had been there to take advan- 
tage of them. And finally the time came 
which I had anticipated, the time when I 
needed someone for a real part. The first 
boy was so perfectly fitted for it in ap- 
pearance that I gave him a trial." But he 
hadn't been preparing himself, and he was 
so ignorant of the whole business of acting 
before the camera that he was hopeless. 

“Then I turned to this other chap, who 
had spent every minute he could get, 
studying and watching and working. .I 
talked with him about it. He knew that 
it meant success, perhaps big success. 
And he was as eager as we all are when 
our most radiant dream seems about to 
come true. I kept him waiting two days 
while I thought the thing over, after I had 
given him his trial. A long forty-eight 
hours for him! Then I told him he was to 
have the part. They tell me that the first 
thing he did was to rush to the telephone 
and call up his mother, to give her the 
pos news. I liked that. think that 

oy will make good. He has intelligence; 
he will work with all his energy, and he has 
in his own heart the feeling which will en- 
able him to interpret the hearts of his 
characters and to reach the hearts of his 
audiences. But he might have had every 
other quality, and if he had not been will- 
ing to work and to learn and to be there, 
waiting and ready for his chance, he 
wouldn't have got it. I guess that's the 
kind of human being that succeeds any- 
where.” 
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Send for our latest Bathroom Book. 
It is just off the press and gives 


many valuable suggestions in the 
selection of plumbing equipment for 
the home in addition to various 
designs and color schemes in tile, 
especially prepared by our Tile 
Department. Write today. Address 
Department C. 


*Kansas City, Mo. 
*Salt Lake City 
Newark, N. J. 
Pittsburgh 
*Washington,: D, C. 


Columbus, O. 
Houston, Texas 
"Portland, Ore 
El Paso, Texas 
*Havana, Cuba 


DAVID GRIFFITH has a right to talk 
about work, for he is a living example 
-of intense and protracted effort. He works 
from sixteen to twenty and, sometimes, 
twenty-four hours a day. I first saw him 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, just as 
he came from snatching a bite at a dairy 
restaurant. 

“I missed my breakfast this morning,” 
he said, “and 1 didn’t have luncheon. So 
I was a bit hungry.” 

As we got into his car to ride out to 
Mamaroneck, where his new studios are, 
I noticed a pile of books on the seat. He 
explained that in a new play he was put- 
ting on there was a scene in London. He 
was going through these books—one of 
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aj. Stop making mistakes 
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discussing “Intolerance,” he quoted Baby- 
lonian inscriptions and old writings from 
which he had drawn material. And he 
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The Most Important Decision I Ever Made 
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The Most Important 


FIRST PRIZE 


Handicapped, He “Played 
the Game" 


HE most important decision of my 
life was made when I was about 
fifteen years of age. Crippled for 
life in a street wreck at eleven, turned on 
a sheet for a year, a helpless invalid, 
fifteen found me able to walk five or six 
blocks a day with the aid of two crutches. 

From twelve to fifteen I had read ex- 
tensively—history, poetry, fiction, all 
good literature. This fired my imagina- 
tion, aroused my ambition, and at the 
same time held a mirror before me, show- 
ing me the useless thing I was; also, re- 
vealing mercilessly the blank future 
lengthening out before me. I began to 
think. Thinking led almost to despair. 
But, fortunately, fifteen is not given to 
utter despair. Three months’ thinking 
crystallized into a firm resolve to go to 
school, even though I myself was not 
sure of my physical ability to stand it. 

I told my mother. She told my father. 
He consulted our surgeon, who said I 
could not stand it. I was overruled and 
ferced to abandon my plan. 

Three more months went by, witness- 
ing many long consultations with my 
mother, the chief characteristic of which 
was her gentle remonstrance. During 
these three months I had reviewed the 
last work I had had in the sixth. grade, 
before I was hurt. Satisfied I could begin 
where I left off, I announced one Satur- 
day that I intended to start to school the 
follewing Monday. The doctor, my 
parents, my friends (that's what - they 
called themselves) argued with me almost 
continuously until Monday. Early Mon- 
day morning. my mother played her last 
card. The schoolhouse and the cemetery 
were both in sight of our house; I pointed 
to them with one of my crutches. 

“Mother,” I resia gently, "it's got 
to be one of those or the other; and even 
if the doctor is right, the right to make the 
choice is mine, not his; and I am going, 
even if I land over on the hill. Better 
that than a future blank as the last three 
years." 

She saw that I was determined, and 
was quiet a moment; then into her eyes 
came a look I had never seen before, 
the look that betrays feminine admira- 
tion for a masculine resolve that carries 
with it willingness to pay the price if it 
should be wrong. It was followed by the 
expression that comes to a mother's eyes 
when she realizes the son she had thought 
a weakling, held the germ of a strength 
that could grow into a power to be 
reckoned. with. 

She smiled, then. slowly said, “ Maybe 
you're right." 

“Sure I am!" I yelled delightedly. 

To cut it short, Lis graduated. from 
high school just two years behind those 
who were my classmates when I was 
eleven. I wenton. I took an engineering 


course in one of the best ten universities 


I Teach Piano 


Decision I Ever Made 


So People Told Me When I First Started 
in 1891. But now, after over twenty-five 
years of steady growth, I have far more 
students than were ever before taught 
by one man. I am able to make them 
skilled players of the piano or organ in 
quarter the usual time at quarter the 
usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously 


| heard of my method this may seem a 


pretty bold statement. But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my graduates in any 
part of the world. "There isn't a state in 


| the Union that doesn't contain many skilled 


players of the piano or organ who obtained 
their training from me by mail. 


Investigate by writing for my 64-page 
free booklet, “How to Learn Piano or 
Organ." 

My way of. teaching 
piano or organ is entirely 
different from all others. 
Out of every four hours 
of study, one hour is 
spent entirely away from 
the keyboard, learning 


something about Har- 
mony and The Laws of 
Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers 
of the ''old school," who 
still think that learning 
piano is solely a problem 
of "finger gymnastics.” 
When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accomplish 
twice as much, because 
you understand what you 


are doing. Within four 
lessons I enable you to 
play an interesting piece 
not only in the original 
key, but in other keys 
as well. 

I make use of every 
possible scientific help— 
many of which are en- 
tirely unknown to: the 
average teacher. My pat- 
ented invention, the COL- 
OROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that 
have troubled students 
for generations. By its 
use, Transposition — usu- 
ally a ‘‘night-mare’’ to 
students — becomes easy 
and fascinating. With 
my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important 
and exclusive invention, 
QUINN - DEX. Quinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand- 


operated moving - picture 
device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard You actually 
see the fingers move. In- 
stead of having to repro- 
duce your teacher's fin- 
ger movements from 
MEMORY—which cannot 
be always accurate—you 
have the correct models 
before you during every 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 


Conservatory of Music 
Studio AM24, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


a Funny Way 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, Exhibited a! 


the St. Louis Exposition. ' 


minute of practice. The COLOROTONE anc 
QUINN-DEX save you months and years o 
wasted effort. They can be obtained only fron 
me and there is nothing else anywhere even re 
motely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by othe: 
methods have quickly and easily attained succes: 
when studying with me. In all essential way: 
you are in closer touch with me than if you were 
studying by the oral method—yet my lesson: 
cost you only 43 cents each—and they in 
clude all the many recent developments in scien. 
tific teaching. . For the student of moderate 
means, this method of studying is far su 
perior to all others; and even for the wealthi- 
est student, there is nothing better at any price. 

You may be certain that your progress is at al 
times in accord with the best musical thought o: 
the present day, and this makes all the difference 
in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished mu- 
sicians, who would not recommend any Course 
but the best. It is for beginners or experienced 
players, old or young. You advance as rapidly 
or as slowly as you wish. All necessary music 
is supplied without extra charge. A diploma is 
granted. Write today, without cost or obligation, 


for 64-page free booklet, "How -to. Learn Pianc 


or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 


JFREE BOOK COUPON 
TUNN CONSERVATORY, Studio AM24 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


], Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free booklet, “How to Learn Piano or Organ,” and 
full particulars of your Course and special reduced 
Tuition Offer. 
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cessful graduates in last 22 years. 
Earn $25 to $40 a Week 
Entire tuition fees often earned in few 
weeks. Earn while you learn. Lessons 
simple,practical and interesting. Splendid 
or Practical Nurses. Hospital ex nce 
n tuition fees, Easy terms. 
Authorized diplomas. School chartered by 
r State of Illinois. Write to-day for catalogue, 
£ sample lesson pages, and Trial Study with 
Money-Back Guarantee, Addresa 


CHICAGO 
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$2.50 Offer 


3 plan books, showing 100 
designs of artistic bunga- 
lows, cottages, or two- 
story houses — in frame, 
stuceo and» brick — with 
floor plans and descrip- 
tions, and 8 months 
— Büsubscription to -Keith': 
- Magazine, all for $2.50. 

1 1 for over 20 years an author. 
Keith's Magazine [0 over 20 years an author 
and decorating homes—25c a copy on news-stands. -With it: 
help and Keith's Plans yoii can get the most distinctive, com- 
fortable and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 


Set of 8 plan books (260 plans) and Keith's for 12 months, $4.5( 
Keith Corporation, 433. Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 
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When You Buy Sanford's 
You Get The Best [nk - 
ne Quality Never Varies 


Ready Money 


All t 


e Time 


You need not worry about the reduced in-^ 


come.” We will show you how to get the 
money you need. Thousands of women are 
making honey every day with Our help. 
Let us help you. 

Be à special representative for 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and Klean Knit 
Underwear 


It is the most pleasant way to make money and easy,’ too. 
Women are making $25 to Ira week as World's Star Repre- 
sentatives. Many of them have represented us for years. 
Others took up the work just to help their husbands over tem- 
porary financial difficulties, 


Previous Expéfience is Not Necessary 


Many of our most ancteasful:representatives started without 
aching experience of any K kind. But they were successful right 
from thestart. Our plan is so easy to follow, and our goods 
are so well known, that you quickly build a permanent, prof- 
itable business. 


We"Have Helped More Than 23.000 Women 
To Make Money as World's Star Representatives 


If you need money, this is your o pgortanity to get it in a dig- 
nifled, pleasant way. You can make money every day. 


Writé Us Today for Full Information 


Send atonce for our beautifully Digetrated catalog and éom- 
plete information, ourself from financial worries 
ake the atart NOW. 


Write Us Today 


City, Mich. 
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Produetivesoil along the Seaboard. Healthy, 

mild climate. Crops marketed each month. 

Veg sgetables; oranges and grapefruit often net 
$500 to $2,000 per acre. General and live- 


stock farming is highly profitable. Write 
J. M. Jones, General Development Agent, Seaboard 
Air Line, Room 403, Royster Building, Norfolk, Va 


wanted in every county to give 
all or spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. We train 
the inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co.. 80 Bar St.. Canton, Ohio 
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Fireless 
H Cooker 


| Special Low Factory Price 
. direct to you. Cooker isaluml- 
num lined throughout. Full 
set of famous “Wear Ever 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 

Home Science Book. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. 

Dept. 97 Detroit, Mich. 


Free to Writers! 


WONDERFUL BOOK —rend about it! 


Tells how easily Stories nnd Plays are 
cono cived, written, perfected, sold. How 
many who don't DREAM they write, 
suddenly find it out. How the Scenario 

| Kings and the Story Queens live and work. 
How bright men and women, without any 

special experience, learn to their own amaze- 

nent that their simplest Ideas may furnish 

T brilliant plots for Plays and Stories. How 

| > one'sown Imagination may provide an end- 
less gold-mine of Ideas that bring Happy 

P Success and Handsome Cash Royalties. 

| How new-writers get their names into-print 

How to tell if you ARE s writer. How to 

develop your "story fancy," weave clever 


word-pictures and unique, thrilling, realistic plota. How your 
friends may be your worst judges. "neu, ind the pitfalls | 
t Failure. How fo win This surprising bos! fely free. No charge. 

obligation. Four copy le waiting for you. Write for it now, Just address 


| AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 180, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


MAKE MoNEY ‘ FLORIDA FARM: 


| Gaiman Sales Agents | 


in the United States The head of the 
engineering department there has felt it 
not beneath his dignity to consult me 
regarding work. 
am not a genius, for that requires end- 
' less labor, but am merely one of the mil- 
lions of “Martha’s sons," who do things. 
| My friends and my enemies look upon 
measasuccess. If that be true, the whole 
| structure rests upon the foundation stone 
of one firm decision made by a pale, 
determined, sixty-three-pound boy, who 
was willing to take the one chance life 
offered him and play the game, under the 
restricted rules that one chance involved. 
0. G. S. 


SECOND PRIZE 
The Fork in the Road 


HE decision most important in my 

life, the decision that ought me on 
the rougher but more straight path, also 
brought me up standing before the type 
writer upon which I am now telling of 
that fork. 

It isn’t so long ago, either, that I made 
the turn, only last New Year’s Eve, to be 
exact; and the owner of this “mill,” 
he calls it, was really the guidepost that 
pointed the way. And a cigarette was 
the instrument which brought us to- 
gether. I imagine that many, many 
young men also face the same thing that 
I did. Fresh from the hell of the Eu- 
ropean battlefields, with my mind weak 
—] suppose because of the tortures it 
had undergone while facing the Boche— 
I returned to New York determined to 
take up where I left off, the profession of 
entertaining people through the printed 
word. Before entering the army I had 
made a small beginning as a “cub” upon 
| a metropolitan newspaper; but when I. 
came back with Uncle Sam's discharge in 
| my pocket 1 could not find.a hole for me 
| on my old sheet, or on any other, for that 
matter. 

Stubborn by nature, the rebuffs I met 
only made me grit my teeth and dig in 
harder. These professional “optimists” 
are mistaken somewhat, I found though, 
because, despite my "digging" I couldn't 
find a thing to do; and then, with the 
| industrial slow-down to get back to nor- 
mal that was inevitable, I couldn't find 
even ditch-digging to do. 

New Year's Eve found me dispossessed 
| by an irate landlady, who insisted upon 
a month's rent or out I go; and she held 
my scanty belongings to insure my pay- 
ing what Tokid her. So, with the church 

|- bells ringing in the year 1921, I found 
| myself wandering dawn Fifth Avenue. 
| Cold, hungry, and without a roof to cover 
«my head, I grew bitter, and the call of 
the social wolves that lies dormant in so 
many human breasts burst into full cry. 
Glanting up with the lust to attack blaz- 
ing in my breast, I discovered a man walk- 
ing slowly along the deserted: avenue, I 
now having wandered down to Washington 
Squate. 

Driven by the devil now dominant in 
me, I hurried along, determined to attack 
this man and wrest from him what I felt 
.society owed me—food and shelter. I 
| seemed unable to think, and was just be- 

| hind the pedestrian, who was unaware 
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of the vicious creature behind him, when ' 


he stopped to light a cigarette. The act 
brought to my mind a scene in the 


trenches on New Year's Eve in 1918,_ 
when three of. us had but one tiny | -AAA SSS RNS PETRER 
“smoke” with which to celebrate the A 3 
arrival of the year of peace. | E ES 
The picture from the past seemed to | em TIS 
clear the mist from my brain and in a | oF RS 
strained voice I asked for a "smoke," | D» MS 
to cover my hurried approach. The | ex SS 
stranger, noticing my peculiar actions, | 2A RS 
said, "What's the matter, old man?" | ae E 
And then, in an instant, | burst out with vd Te G r P. P PERE „o 
my story and told him with shame in my | A 00 ood fo oor rinting Ed 
heart st I had intended to do. | oe es 
Amazed, he gazed at me; and then | zx When your printer advises Old NS 
brough his home in the Square, f ar 
proug t me to his home in the Square, for | Hampshire Bond, heissuggestingthe Es] 
e was a writer, too, and since that time | Oa oes hes d ; S eT 
he has been a brother to me. He has T3 nest business letter paper he knows A 
encouraged me to write, has aided in | eS — a paper so good that your letter- un 
getting me acquainted with the news- as head is certain to print better and -- 
paper world, and now [ am beginning to cS Walbetieni I 
get a real start in the profession in which FS : e 
I have determined to make a mark, be ss Sample Book on request Ya 
it ever so faint. J-J- ‘ Be 
Hampshire Paper Company) $a 
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woman’s privilege, at some time or other 
during her life, to “make or break a man.” 
It has been so in my life. 


Brought up in luxury, taught by an 
indulgent father and husband to ''be 
merry while ye may, for to-morrow ye 
may die,” I was in no way prepared, after 
five years of pampered married life, to 


face poverty as a welcome state of exist- 
ence. I remember how I resented this 
thing that had befallen me. What had 
I done, what had my husband done, to 
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at some time or other during her life, 
to make or break a man.” 

The line decided me: God giving me 
strength, I would ''make," and not 
**break," a man. 

I remember the struggle I had with my 
husband when I told him of my decision 
to go to work. I remember how hard, 
how bitterly hard, were the first few 
months, how even harder were the econ- 
omies I forced myself to practice. But— 
it was only after the fight was won that 
I realized that in my decision to “help 
make a man” I had “made a- woman,” 
remade her, and reclaimed her from a 
lifetime of idleness, of indulgence and 
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To-day I am better for having fought 


** my fight," am thoroughly prepared to: 
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as the sweet, for I know that life intended 
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there must be work for the man; that in 
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“I Worked’ Like Blue 
Blazes When I 
Was a Kid” 


(Continued from page 37) 


a position as stenographer in a railroad 
ofhce, he would be headed toward the 


| president’s chair. 


The little book was seldom out of sight 
or touch. He studied it when the horses 
stopped to blow at the end of a furrow; 


in the brief spell of rest after the hearty | 


midday dinner; and when he had finished 
Soon he was sending 
| lesson sheets to the school. 


When they | 


came back, corrected in red ink, there was | 


always written in red at the bottom of 
each page: “‘ Practice and persevere.” The 
boy k 

from the famous founder of the school, 
whose name was always signed at the end. 


And he buckled down to work all the | 
| harder. 


Before he had ever seen another person 
who knew a shorthand stroke from an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic, Haines was able 
to write easily between fifty and sixty 
words a minute. 

After adding to this speed by taking a 
shorthand course in the normal school at 
Ada, and working for a few months in a 
canning factory and his uncle’s broom 
shop, faina ecided that the time had 
come to get busy effecting his vision. A 
few days later he landed in Chicago with 
six dollars and fifty cents in a wallet in 
his vest pocket, where he could feel its 
pressure on his gallus buckle. 


HE KNEW noone inthe city, but he had 


heard of State Street. So he asked a 
policeman to direct him there. Hunting 
up a cheap-priced hotel, he had his trunk 
delivered, and then set out to tackle the 
railroad offices. 

After two or three days he thought he 
was about to find a job, for the man. in 
charge offered to try him out with a little 
dictation. In sclera AF his notes he 

elled separate with an in the middle. 
Th he man was a crank on spelling. His 
calling down sent Haines into the street 
almost in tears. 

A few days later the Buckeye youth 
finally got a job as stenographer at eight 
dollars a wal for the Chicago Tablet and 
Ticket Company. The engagement was 
a life saver, for his funds were reduced to 
mere poeket change. 
his first pay he lived on two meals a da 
at the cheapest restaurant he could find, 

Within a short time he was able to pay 
off his room deficit and start a nest egg 
of savings. Two or three months later 
he received a salary boost of one dollar 
a week. The boost so elated him that he 
sank most of his savings in the purchase 
of a black chinchilla coat, with a nap an 
inch deep, and a double-breasted vest of 
the same material. All dressed up and 
no one to call on, he went for a Sunday 


stroll along Michigan Avenue, the boule- | 


vard of the ‘‘swells.” 
As the next summer drew near, with no 


| apparent prospect of a job in any Chicago 


railroad office, Haines decided to go back 


. | 
elt that this was a personal message 


Until he received | 


| 
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home for the summer and earn enough 
money farming to take up his quest élse- 
where. Having saved one hundred dollars 
by autumn, he returned to the normal 
school at Ada in order to get more prac- 
tice in shorthand and add to his general 
education. 

When spring arrived he felt so profi- 
cient that he wrote to a big typewriter 
company in Cincinnati, asking assistance 
in landing a job in a railroad office there. 
Presently he received a wire, telling him 
to report to R. W. Ryan, general freight 
agent of the Cincinnati, New Orleans and 

exas Pacific Railroad, who offered him 
forty dollars a month. 

Although the weather was unseasonably 
hot, Haines dragged out his thick chin- 
chilla coat and vest as the only garments 
he had that were fit to wear to the city. 

Cincinnati was fairly ablaze when he ar- 
rived. Fifty-five clerks in the general 
freight office of the C. N. O. & T. P. 
looked up from their work to giggle as a 
lanky country youth, clad in chinchilla, 
strode through the room with the sweat 
streaming from his face. T. C. Powell, 
the chief clerk (now vice president of the 
Southern Railway), felt so much sympathy 
at Haines's embarrassment that he took 
him on as his assistant. 


[NSIDE of eight months the fifty-five 
clerks were laughing out of the other cor- 
ner of their mouths. The ex-plowboy had 
been raised to fifty dollars and then sixty 
dollars a month, and had become recog- 
nized as the rising star of the clerical 
force. Haines spent every spare minute 
in studying all kinds of documents bearing 
on the railroad situation. His textbooks 
ran the gamut from bills of lading to the 
“Official Railway Guide," which he 
adopted as his business Bible. 
is railway guide showed that there 
were ónly one fifth as many employees in 
the passenger departments as there were 
in the freight departments of American 
railroads. His chances of becoming, a 
resident would be five times improved 
y a transfer to that service! 

With this in mind, he jumped at an 
offer to become stenographer to H. W. 
Fuller, general passenger agent of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. The new 
job gave him a wide knowledge of roadbeds 
and rolling stock, as Fuller toók many trips 
around the country in his private car. 

During his stay with Fuller the Western 
bee was persistently buzzing about 
Haines’s head. He decided to go to Chi- 
cago, and use the metropolis of the lakes 
as a jumping-off place when an opening 
on the Pacific Coast finally showed up. 

Letters to several railroad officers in 
Chicago bore harvest in an offer from 
L. S. Allen, assistant general passenger 
agent of the Baltimore and Ohio. Allen 
agreed to take him on as a stenographer at 
seventy-five dollars a month—five dollars 
more than he was then making. 

For a year and a half Haines worked 
for the B. & O. In his abbreviated lunch 
period each noon he crossed the street for 
apple pie and milk at the nearest stand 
of a city-wide chain of popular-priced res- 
taurants. As he squatted on a high stool 
one blustery February day, his eye was 
caught by a gaudy lithograph which had 


been tacked onto the opposite wall. Sent. 


out by the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce, the poster showed a delectable view 
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news-stand has.it). Go over it 
his delight in it. Notice ; 
and d t in THE AMERICAN 


Hi 


“This coun! 


needs THE AMERICAN 
BOY as it nee wrot 


give your boy 

THE AMERICAN BOY to 
hours just as he needs his home, 
his other boy 


AH 


‘| twentieth. birthday, and was assigned to 


| of Ranier —  The-Mountain - that- was- 
| God," as the Indians called it-—with its 


summit of eternal snow towering in four- 


teen-thousand-foot majesty above the blue . 
, waters of Puget Sound. Below, was the. 


** Tacoma, the City of Destiny.” 


lithograph. I 
office, that magical caption, "The City 


of Destiny," shuttled back and forth 


across his mind like the responses of an 
antiphony. After work was over, he drew 


i spaga . , ` ambitions. 
ng and hard Haines stared at the 
When he returned to his, 


i 


Up to the time he entered the shipping 
game, Haines’s life appears to have fen 
a concentrated crystal of hard work, the 
setting of which he changed frequently 
in seeking to find a fuller scope for his 
Now and then the unseen fin- 
ger of Chance reached down and almést 
fortuitously changed the complexion of 
circumstances. . Had someone not 


. tacked a lithograph to a lunch-room wall, 


would he have ever thought of coming to 
Tacoma? Did he not get the Tacoma 


out his “Bible” and noted the names of! opportunity because a stenographer hap- 


various railway officers in the City on the 
| Sound. 


Wis 
G. G. Chandler, general agent of the 
, Northern Pacific. By a stroke of luck, 


his letter. arrived just as Chandler had ,- 


2 


He 


lost the sérvices of a stenographer. 


wired for the Middle-Westerner to come ; * 


| on at once. 

|. "Stay here with me, and eventually 

| you will have my- job,” said Allen, when 
bie young clerk showed him the wire. But 
Haines was bound West. No dangling 

^ potential plums could sidetrack him 
now! 


E ARRIVED in Tacoma on March rst, 


1891, about two. months before his 


John H. Bunchvas stenographer and assist- 
ant. The two of them became the entire 
“Water Division” of. the Northern Pa- 
cific, which had just taken over the Puget 
Sound and. Alaska Steamship Company. 
This work: gave.Haines his first acquaint- 
ance with. shipping problems. Marine 
commerce he. found fascinating. 

Two years later the assistant general 
superintendent, G. W. Dickinson, com- 
mandeered him as secretary. This work 
was interesting, but Haines was unable 
to ‘see that he was making appreciable 

rogress toward that president’s chair. 
Pre discovered that a stenographer’s work 
“wasn’t the answer” to what he wanted, 
and for the next two or three years he 
swapped jobs whenever he found an op- 
portunity to shift from pushing a pencil 
and pounding a keyboard. Always he 
was recalled by some official who needed 
the services of a good stenographer. 

Just after he had been yanked back 
into the rut for the fourth or fifth time, 
Haines was passing along the street when 
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ing with the current issue, to 


he saw through a plate glass window a 
heavily bearded man hammering wearily 
away at a typewriter. 

“My lord! Am I coming to that?" 
he murmured aloud, stopping in his tracks. 
And within two or three days he had once 
more shaken loosen from the stenographic 
shackles—this time for good. 

In the six years following his arrival 
in Tacoma, [ines managed to get as 
far as city passenger agent, a moderately 
paid job with a little prestige. During 
the last half of this period, however, the 
fascination of the ocean had been gripping 
him more and more completely. Com- 
pared with commercial pioneering on the 
seven seas of the world, the railroad 
business seemed curiously cramped. 

Shortly afterward he was offered a posi- 
tion with Dodwell, Carlill and Company, 
an English shipping firm with offices in 
Tacoma. This company‘was then one of 
the biggest factors in the seagoing com- 
merce of the Northwest." Haines decided 
to seize the opportunity. ,., 
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the men to whom he wrote was ' 


L 
' 


- you will. 


pened to quit work the day before his 
letter of application arrived? 

These questions were in my mind on a 
November afternoon as I sat in his 
Seattle office. i 

“How targe a part does chance pla 
in the average man’s success?” I mated. 
“To me, success does not mean wealth. 


«Wealth often goes hand in hand with it, 


‘but that is incidental. Success is accom- 
. plishment—constructive production, pro- 
'ductive construction, put it which way 
It comes from creating some- 
.thing, whether an: ocean liner, or a book, 


:or a business, or an improved kind of 


mouse trap. It adds to the general hap- 
piness, or comfort, or understanding. 

* Don't forget, however, that millions 
of men aren't 'cut out' to be executives; 
they wouldn't be happy with a heavy 
load of responsibilty; they are-more gen- 
.uinely successful in subordinate positions. 
72 “SA few years ago I was in the office of 
the head of a great company. We were 
discussing business. He wanted a report 
which one of his assistants had just been 
working on.” -The man brought it in. 
That report was one of the most amazing 
documents I ever read. The man had 
analyzed an involved proposition with 
precision; he had mapped out exactly 
what would happen if this course were 
taken and that course were taken. He 
had made the whóle thing as clear as 
glass.. I marveled aloud. . : 

“ ‘Wonderful, isn’t it? smiled my 
friend. ‘That man has twice the brains 
I have; he can analyze any problem or 
set of problems; he is cultured, well- 
trained and lovable—and. yet he will 
always be a mere assistant." 

* Why? I asked, astounded. 

*** Because he is incapable of decision. 
He will tell me exactly what will happen if 
any ofsix coursesistaken. Yetiflaskhim 
to decide for himself among these courses 
he isn't able to do so. He bothers me 
half a dozen times a day to hand down a 
series of decisions. I glance at his analy- 
ses and give a m judgment. Sometimes 
I am wrong. -He may come back and 

rove to me that I was wrong. But if 
lod him to handle the matters himself, 
he is lost.’” i 


FoR perhaps twenty or thirty: seconds 
the shipping man looked out of the 
window, lost in thought. S 

“I would like every man, Working for 
this company to feel that he has an equal 
chance with every other man of equal 
ability," he continued. *I want the long- 
shoreman on the docks to recognize that, 
all other things being equal, he has as.good 
à chance of becoming a.general manager 
as I had when I started in. He has got to 
give unstinted effort. ... I have worked 
pretty hard myself." AMI 

From some of Haines’s old- associates 


Bs Baal 
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Was $100 


Before the War 


fi 

In these days when the 
cost of many things is 
higher than before the war, 
it is a distinct contribution 
to business-economy to offer 
through more direct selling 
methods such a great. and 
decided saving on so popu- 
lar a typewriter as the 


Oliver. 


Over 900,000 Sold 


ee, | | 

tit n ~- 7 
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A Finer Typewriter 
at a Fair Price 


Send No Money! 


No money in advance. Notacent! Simply make 
your request via the coupon below if you want this 
brand new Oliver Typewriter for five days’ free 
trial in your own home or office. Use this Oliver 
for five days as if it were your own. Type all your 
letters or any other work with it. Put it to every 
conceivable test. Compare it with any $100 type- 
writer on the market. Compare it for simplicity of 
construction. For beauty of finish. For ease of 
operation. For speed. For neatness of work. Then 


$64 you can now 
Famous 
Users of the 


For obtain the 
Save $36 identical Oliver Typewriter formerly 
priced at $100. We are able to save 
you nearly half because of our radically new and economical 


method of distribution. During the war we learned many 


if after five days’ free trial you do not wish to keep the 
typewriter for any reason whatsoever, simply send 
it back to us and you won’t be out one cent for the 
free trial. If, on the other hand, you decide that it 
is the finest typewriter, and you wish to keep it, 
then pay us at the easy rate of only $4 a month. 
This is the open, free trial offer we make to you on 
the Oliver to let you see for yourself that if any type- 
writer is worth $100 it is this splendid, speedy Oliver 
No. 9, our latest model and the finest we ever built. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
1064 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Oliver 


Columbia Graph- 
ophone Co. 

Otis Elevator 
Company 

National City 


Bank of N. Y 


Boston Elevated 
Railway 


Hart, Schaftner & 
Marx 


U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration 

New York Edison 
Company 

American Bridge 
Company 

National Cloak & 
Suit Co. 


lessons. We found that it was unnecessary to have such a vast 
number of traveling salesmen and so many expensive branch 
houses throughout the country. We were able to discontinue 
many other superfluous sales methods. Result—we can afford 
to sell at $64 the very same Oliver formerly priced at $100. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Check the coupon to get the Oliver for five days' free trial 
in your own home. If you decide to keep the typewriter 
you can pay for it on terms so easy that you won't miss 
the money—only $4 a month. If you prefer to have further 
information before ordering, fill in the coupon for our free 
catalog. Clip the coupon now and mail at once. 


te OLIVER 
Typewriter @mpany - 


1064 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a.new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If 
I keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per month. The 

title to remain in you until fully paid for. 

My shipping pomt i822 25 so ee E w 

This does not place me under any obligation to buy. IfI 

choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense 

at the end of five days. 


[] Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
thi 


book—''The High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and 
e Remedy," your de luxe catalog and further information. 


TT —————————— RR 


Street Address 


anneanne 


Occupation or Business... oo -ceos ee we 
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Wwe you need leads for your Eversharp, 
be sure you get genuine Eversharp Leads 
because they are carefully gauged to fit your : 
pencil. You can tell at a glance if the leads 
offered you are genuine, because we pack them 
in red-topped boxes just like this. , 
You can get indelible Eversharp Leads, or ` 
the standard black, the latter in varying 
degrees of hardness. Whichever youselect, 
you will find the lead to be of the very 
highest quality and that it will write 
smoothly and legibly. We cannot be too 
urgent in pressing you to buy none but the 
genuine Eversharp Leads, becausewemake 
both leads and pencil, and know that one is essential 
to the perfect functioning of the other. For sale 
by Eversharp Dealers everywhere. 


EVERSHARP LEADS 


The Name Is on the Box with the Red Top 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


TRADEL EADS MARK 
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“I Worked Like Blue Blazes Wiiex I Was a Kid,” by THANE WILSON 


I learned details of the driving program ' 


which he followed after he had changed 
from the railroad to the shipping firm. 
For several years after changing from 
the railroad to the shipping firm, 
was in charge of loading and assembling 


cargoes; daylight, or sunrise, sailings were | 


the general rule. This meant working all 
the night before. In a single year Haines 
was on the [job one night out of every 
five, in addition to his regular day work. 
Until 1908, he directed his firm's busi- 
ness in the Northwest without a definite 
title. Then the London house named him 
"general freight agent," in charge of 
the Pacific trade. By this time he had 
built up a reputation as one of the ablest 
shipping men on the coast. 
hen he had mastered every detail of his 
duties, and they had become somewhat 
a matter of routine, he began looking 
around for fresh fields to conquer. 
day he met a man who had swapped a 
sawmill and some timber for an old 
steam schooner. Haines engaged the 
boat for thirty days to run an experi- 
mental trip with freight from Puget Sound 
to British Columbia. An agreement was 
reached whereby the owner would stand 
all the expense and receive all the profits. 
Haines was to work for nothing. 


THE first trip showed a deficit of $600. 

Haines persuaded the owner to let him 
try again. The second trip ended with 
an even break. Then Haines set to work 
to organize a $75,000 concern, which he 
called the Borderline Transportation Com- 
pany. The Dodwell firm agreed to share 
in the enterprise if the owner of the 
schooner would take his pay in stock. 
This was arranged. From the start the 
venture proved profitable. The capital 
was increased to $100,000, then doubled, 
and presently a fleet of five ships was 
running between Puget Sound and Alaska, 
with Haines in charge. 

In 1916, the Pacific Alaska Navigation 


Company, an important American ship- | 


ping firm, induced Haines to assume the 
management of its fleet. When this firm 
merged with the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company a few months later, H. F. Alex- 
ander, president of the combination (the 
Pacific Steamship Company), selected 
Haines as manager. Later he was made 
vice president and general manager, in 
full charge of operation and traffic. 

Haines was one of the first shipping men 
in America to vision the future of the 
American merchant marine after the war. 
As the keels of the new fleet were being 
laid he said: 

“We shall have many ships when the 
scrap is over. I don’t know that we shall 
be able to compete with foreign bottoms, 
but that's the way I'm going to stack my 
chips. I don't believe that the American 
people, after creating anything as big as 
that, are going to let it go by default." 

Looking to the future, he began a cam- 

n to capture the trade of the Orient 

d Coverall and South America. Nine 
branch offices and fifty agencies, manned 
by picked subordinates, were opened in 
the Far East. He promptly put into the 
new trade the United States Shipping 
Board's first allocation of vessels to his 
line. As a result, his company for the 
past year has been operators and agents 
of more trans-Pacific vessels than allother 
American companies combined. 


aines | 


One | 


The picture above is a scene you can find 
in any big office, at the opening hour. 


A crowd of men getting ready for work 
—carrying in the heavy ledgers, books and 
records—opening them—then standing over 
them all day long doing routine work—the 
work that brings small pay. 


Some of these men are young, alert, am- 

| bitious. Others—once young, alert, am- 
bitious—now old and slow-moving, are still 
in the rut, still in the small pay class, still 
" at work on the books." 

The door opens and a man steps to a 
big mahogany desk, looks about, takes 
up some reports, issues instructions, pre- 
pares for a day, not of drudging routine, but 
of direction—management. 

That man is the Auditor, the Expert 
Accountant—whose analytical knowledge of 
business has taken him out of the rank of 
mere office workers and made him an execu- 
tive, directing and supervising the work of 
others. He is one of the concern's high 
salaried men—an executive. 

In which class are YOU, now? In what 

" direction are you headed—for routine work 
in your later years or for the big desk of a 
manager. 


Train in Higher Accounting by 
the LaSalle *Problem Method" 


Know Higher Accounting and your rise 
will be certain. The call for experts in this 
specialty is constant, insistent—there are 
not nearly enough men competent to fill 
the high salaried positions that are waiting. 

By the LaSalle "Problem Method" you 
are not only given the most thoro instruc- 
tion in Business Analysis and Organization, 
Accounting, Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Commercial Law and Financial Manage- 
ment, Income Tax Work, etc., but you /earn 


have marked with an X below. 
in One,” all without obligation to me. 


[_] Higher Accountancy 


|! training for every important business need. 
O Business Management 
Business Letter Writing 


O Banking and Finance ag 

O Personnel and Employment D 
Management ciency 

D Commercial Law D 


IN BN ————————— Ó————————— 


Present Pontiob........————u nes 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I 
Also a copy of your book, 


§ Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, Cer- 
| tified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the world. 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 
D Traffic Management—Foreign 
and Domestic 
Modern Foremanship 
Industrial Management Effi- 


Expert Bookkeeping 


Address. x mro As 


Put Yourself at the Big Desk 


to do by doing. You work out the actual prob- 
lems that must be solved daily by the ex- 
pert accountant. This is the practical way to 
learn; when you take a big job you are per- 
fectly at home in it from the very beginning. 

The course is under the personal super- 
vision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., 
C. P. A., former Comptroller and Instruc- 
tor, University of Illinois; Director of the 
Illinois Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants, and of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants, assisted by a large staff 
of Certified Public Accountants, including 
members of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. 

And when you have completed your train- 
ing in these subjects you are entitled to en- 
rollment in any of LaSalle’s Elective Courses 
in Accounting by which you can specialize in 
the Accounting Procedure of any particular 
branch of business such as Insurance, Public 
Utility Corporations, Financial Houses, Iron 
and Steel Mills, Educational Institutions, 
Dry Goods Firms, Retail Stores, etc. 

In addition to its large staff of Account- 
ing Experts, LaSalle offers you consulting 
privilege with its 450 specialists and authori- 
ties in all departments of business, who not 
only help you to qualify for the bigger posi- 
tions, but will be ever ready to help you in 
any way they can to make good after you 
are on the job. 


Find Out Now 


If you are ambitious for quick promotion, 
find out what LaSalle training and service 
can do for you. Simply mailing the coupon 
will bring complete information. Write at 
once, and we will also send our famous 
book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One"— 
a book which has inspired nearly 250,000 
men with the success spirit. 


Send the coupon—NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 433-HR, Chicago 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


“Ten Years’ Promotion 


It offers 


DJ Law—Bar, LL. B 

O Business English 

O Effective Speaking 

O Commercial Spanish 

DJ Coaching for C. P. A. and 
Institute Examinations 


. Degree 
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Thermo 


Knitted 


Sport Coat 


y 


for golf 


for traveling 


“ motoring “ hiking 
* tennis “ office or 
* baseball * home wear 


$ 6 QO Guaranteed 


- All Wool 
Denver and West $6.50 


With the reduction in wool, your 
dealer can now sell. you a Thermo 
Sport Coat at this remarkably low 
price. 

See them in the popular heather 
mixtures. Try on one of the coats 
and note how comfortable they are. 

The fabric is knitted, looks like 
cloth —not bulky —not tight —not 
baggy. Lighter and dressier than a 
sweater. Can be worn under street 
coat. Women who like mannish sport 
coats wear Thermo coats too. Boys’ 
and girls’ sizes cost less. Look for 
the Thermo gold and black hanger in 
the neck of each garment—it guar- 
antees you an all wool coat. 

If your dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
349 Broadway, New York 
Dept. A 


Also Makers of- 


Thermo 


(oat Sweaters 


‘Become a Specialist in 


ccountancy’ 


Write today for particulars of the 
most unusual course of Its kind in existence. 
Learn how you may get a thorough training in this re- 
narkably profitable profession and besides become a specialist in any 
branch you may elect. C P. A. instructors of highest standing. 
FREE BOOK tells just what you want to know. Address— 
International Accountants Society, Inc. 


Dept. 42 2626 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


Here is Something New in 
Housebuilding 


(Continued from page 44) 


stated here that it is precisely the archi- 
tects of highest standing that have shown 
the most enthusiastic approval of this 
new development. 

Mr. Ackerman worked for more than 
two years on the problem put up to him 
by the Curtis people. He did not stop 
with making designs for the various de- 
tails. Although the woodwork can be 


| used in any building, he went further and 


designed houses into which those details 


| would fit harmoniously and economically. 
| When his work was completed, he had 


produced 101 designs for houses of three, 
four, and five rooms, 105 designs for 


houses of six, seven, and eight rooms, and, 


| 20 designs for farmhouses. 


These designs are in four general groups: | 


| Colonial, English, Southern, and Western. 
| In each section there are groups which 
| have the same “basic plan;" that is to say, 


they have the same outside dimensions, or. 


ground plan. Yet no two of these houses 
are alike. The style of entrance, the placing 
and the designs of the doors and windows, 
the roofs and cornices and porches—all are 
different. So are the interior arrangements. 


I WAS Richard Henry Dana, Jr., of the 
New York firmof Murphy and Dana, who 
described this development as the most im- 
portant of the past fifty years, especially in 
the building of moderate-priced houses. 
“The feature of it that most appeals to 
me," he said, “is that it will make it possi- 
ble for anyone to have an attractive home. 
Every -house must have doors, windows, 
stairs, and so on. But most of the stock 
designs which were put into houses were 
atrocious. It costs no more to make an 
object that is well designed than to make 
one that is poorly designed. It may even 
cost less, for beautiful things are often on 
simpler lines than ugly ones. A condition 
under which people are forced to pay a 
premium, merely to get beauty instead of 
ugliness, is wrong. With this new coóp- 
eration between the manufacturers and 
the highest grade of architects, the great 
general public will have a quality of serv- 
ice it never has enjoyed in this country. 
“Even though a man goes to an archi- 
tect and has special plans drawn for his 
house, he will find that he, too, may profit 
by the new stock patterns. With genuine- 
ly good designs available, the architect 


| can save money for his client by using 


these standardized patterns for many de- 
tails. I have used some of the new ‘stock’ 
windows and doors in houses which I 
have planned recefitly. A few years ago, 
I couldn’t have good stock designs of these 
items made. Now, one can select artistic 
entrances, dormer windows, bay windows, 
interior doors, cornices, moldings, and so 
on; and the cost is materially less than if 
these things had to be made according to 
individual specifications.” 

In these house plans, economies in 
space have been worked out which only 
an experienced architect would be capable 
of devising: For dining-rooms there are 
really beautiful corner cupboards, side- 


boards, buffets, and hanging china closets 
—all built in as integral parts of the house. 
For the bedroom, there are arrangements 
of dressing tables, closets, and tray cases, 
built in so as to take the least possible 
space from the room itself. There are 
kitchen dressers and work tables, ironing 
boards which shut up on a hinge into a 
niche in the wall, broom closets in what 
ordinarily would be simply lost space. 

Mr. H. H. Hobart, who has been in 
charge of working out the Curtis plans, 
has formulated some very definite ideas as 
a result of his experience: | 

“The first thing you must consider,” he 
says, “is the size of your house. Not so 
much the dimensions of the house itself, 
or of the different rooms, but the number 
of rooms you must have. Generally 
speaking, the decision will rest on the num- 
ber of bedrooms. And the size of your 
familv, even more than the size of your 
income, will determine that point. 

“Then you must add the essential living 
rooms. For instance, it is certain that 
you must have a kitchen. But how about 
a dining-room? A few years ago, people 
thought it was as necessary to have a 
dining-rdom to eat in as it was to have a 
bedroom to sleep in. Just at present there 
is an inclination to do away with the din- 
ing-room in small houses. Those who are 
in favor of eliminating it claim that it is 
used, at most, only about two hours a day; 
and that the rest of the time the family 
gets no benefit from all that space. 

“The new idea is to put it all into a big, 
generous living-room, at one end of which 
the dining table can be set for meals, and 
cleared between times. We make what 
we call a breakfast alcove, which can be 
added to the living-room and used for all 
meals if the family is a small one. 

" Personally, I think this movement to 
abolish the dining-room is more or less or 
a fad. Meal time is perhaps the only time 
when all the members of the family get 
together. If the living-room, or even a 
part of it, is used for this purpose, there 
will be an inclination to hurry the meal. 
That isn't a good thing, in my opinion. 
And if I am right, the dining-room will re- 
gain its old standing as an essential part 
of the home. However, in a small house 
the other arrangement has advantages. 


"THE sleeping-porch, which has been in 
high favor, is losing some of its popu- 
larity. People are now planning their bed- 
rooms so that they have cross ventilation. 
This gives much the same result as an 
outside sleeping-porch, and also provides a 
room that can be used during the day. 

“Another important thing to decide is 
how many bathrooms you will have. A 
New York architect told me not long a 
that we Americans are mad on the su 
ject of bathrooms. 

“*People want to plan their bathrooms 
first,’ he said, ‘and then build their house 
aroünd the bathtubs. A man will tell me 
that he doesn't care what else I give him, 
but he must have four bathrooms! 
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REFRIGERATORS 
for ALL PURPOSES 


NVESTIGATE. the McCray Re- 

frigerator and yoy will realize why 
the public, as well as the leading 
grocers, accept the name McCray as 
a guarantee of satisfaction. 


FOR HOTELS, CLUBS 
AND INSTITUTIONS 
View a refrigerator in the light of what it can 
do for you. In doing this you will see why 
McCray Refrigerators are the continued choice 
of thousands of hotels, clubs, grocery stores, 
markets, hospitals, institutions, homes and 
florists from Maine to California. 


Use has proven that the patented McCray 
cooling system insures a constant circulation 
of cold dry air throughout every compartment, 
insuring perfect food preservation. The out- 
side icing arrangement is a McCray feature, 
very desirable and convenient for residences. 
Ask your grocer; he knows the McCray. 


FOR RESIDENCES 


FOR Fi ORISTS 


FOR MEAT MARKETS 


McCray not only carries a large variety 
of refrigerators in stock for prompt ship- 
ment, but builds them to order in any 
desired style or size for all purposes. 


Get a McCray catalog. Send today for the 
one covering your particular need. 


No. 95 for Residences No. 72 for Grocery Stores 
No. 53 for Hotels, Clubs, Hospitals, etc. 
| No. 64 for Meat Markets No. 75 for Florist Shops 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 


! 4126 Lake Street KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities . 
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Wouldn't Stay Down 


He was putting in long hours at un- 
skilled work. His small pay scarcely lasted 


from week to week. 


He saw other men promoted. Then he 
learned the reason. "They had special train- 
ing. He made up his mind to get that kind 


of training. 


He sent to Scranton a co 
That was his first step upwar 


upon like the one below. 


The reward was not long coming—an increase in 


salary. 
Superintendent. 


Then he was made Foreman. 


Now he is 


It just shows what a man with ambition can do! 


What about you? You don't hare to stay down. 
You can climb to the position you want in the work 
you like best. 


'The way to do it is Fee Eee err p obligating your- 
pelf i in any way, mark and mail this coupon. 


— — — — —— TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7463-B, SCRANTON, PA. 


, Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
‘Position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Eleetrie Lighting and Rys. 
Electric Wirin 
Telegraph Engineer 
IL] Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Meebanteal Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGI 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Arehiteetura] Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
KEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 
Mathematics 


Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE Teacher 


CHEMIST ki 
Pharmacy Poultry Raising Banking 
SO eee ee a = 
Present Business 1-1-21 
Occupation. — Address. E 
Street 
and Now 
City__ State — 


Canadians may send thia coupon te International 
Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd. 


, Montreal, Canada 
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A Colson Wheel Chairs 
and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


The COLSON Co. 


1129 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


A Hundred Delightful Evenings 


await you in these long-hidden, secret 
memoirs, which record what history does 


not openly acknowledge. 


narrative in the 


Told in thrilling 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURTS OF EUROPE 


Why not drop us a line and get a copy of the FREE 
Booklet describing this set of famous Memoirs. 


Write TO-DAY. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


416 West 13th Street 


New York 


| point ont to lim that, with his family, he 
won't need that many. He apparently 
has no idea that it takes an hour to clean 
a bathroom properly. I tell him that if 
he wants four bathrooms, at a thousand 
dollars apiece, and to hire somebody to 
spend four hours a day cleaning them, it 
"s up to him. But it is all foolishness.’ 
“Cross ventilation should be especially 
sought in any house that is to be occupied 
in the summer. A room with two win- 
dows, or even three or four, on one side 
will not be as comfortable in warm weath- 
er as a room with a window on each of 
two sides. For Southern houses there 
should be plenty of this cross ventilation 
and the ceilings should be high and the 
windows large and tall. The roof should 
, have a good overhang, to keep the walls 
cool. i the North a more compact 
house, that can be easily heated, will be 
better adapted to the climate. A com- 
pact two-story house is more easily heated 
than a rambling one-story building. 


“THE porch should not be placed on the 
north side of the house, where it will 
shut out the light from rooms where light is 
| most needed, and where it cannot be en- 
joyed in early spring or late autumn. Also 
take into account the prevailing summer 
winds, and place your porch where you 
will get the benefit of them. If a porch is 
to be used in the summer, at least two 
sides, and if possible three, should be open. 
“The principal sleeping-rooms should, 
also, be placed where they will get the sun- 
| shine in winter and the breeze in summer. 
Fortunately, this is possible, for the pre- 
vailing winds in summer are from the 
south and west. And in winter the sun- 
shine comes from the same quarters. Yet 
I know of houses where the principal bed- 
rooms are on the north side of the house, 
while the desirable southern exposure is 
given up to bathroom, back stairs, linen 
closet, sewing-room, and such things. It 
‘is well to remember that in the winter we 
can heat our houses from within. But in 
the summer they must be cooled from 
without, especially at night. So it is im- 
portant to place the bedrooms where they 
will admit whatever cooling breezes may 
be wandering around. If you cannot 
have an attic, at least have a ventilated 
air chamber under your roof. 

“The present tendency is to do away 
with the high foundations on which houses 
were perched in years gone by. The ef- 
fect is far more pleasing. 

"People often ask what is the ‘ideal 
size’ of house for a certain size of family. 
That is a hard question to answer. Com- 
paratively few families remain the same 
size indefinitely. Young people, who are 
likely to have an increasing family, would 
do well to make some provision for the 
future. Middle-aged people, with children 
who will soon be leaving home, will be 
wise not to build too large a house. 

“The most one can do is to establish a 
minimum size. A family composed of 
father, mother, and two daughters, or two 
sons, can get along with a house of four 
rooms: two bedrooms, a living-room, and 
a kitchen. If the two children are a son 
and a daughter, the bedrooms must be in- 

; creased to three; and the minimum would 
| then seem tó be a five-room house. One 
| can work out the minimum in every case 
| by the necessary number of bedrooms. 

"Beginning with this minimum, the 


size of your house will depend on two 
things: the capital you can afford to put 
into it, and the income from which you 
must maintain it. The second considera- 
tion is more important than the first: You 
can build a house even though you haven't 
enough ready money to pay for it, be- 
cause by a few years of saving you can 
wipe out the debt. But your cost of run- 
ning the house and of keeping it in repair 
goes on as long as you live in it; and this 
cost increases as the years go by. 

“Too many persons don't realize this. 
They say they want ‘a nice big house; 
and they seem to think they will live in it, 
rent free and care free, the rest of their 
lives. There are hundreds of persons now 
living in ‘nice big houses’ who would like 
to have these over-commodious dwellings 
shrink to ‘nice /ittle houses.’ When they 
count up the interest on their investment, 
the taxes, insurance, repairs, cost of heat- 
ing, of replacing floor coverings, window 
hangings, and the other furnishings of 
their ‘nice big house,’ not to speak of the 
extra cost of service to run it, they find 
that they are really paying a EA ae rene 

“It is because so many persons are real- 
izing the drawbacks of an unnecessarily 
large house that this movement to pro- 
vide beautiful and convenient small houses 
is so important. We have planned no 
houses of more than eight rooms. Only a 
very large family really needs a house 
with more rooms. Only a very good in- 
come justifies a larger house. 

“With the new designs, you open a 
door, and there is a shallow closet with 
dresses, suits, and wraps on hangers. You 
open another door, and there are trays, 
which can be pulled out like bureau 
drawers, and which are arranged for 
waists, underwear, neckwear, and all 
clothing accessories. There are compart- 
ments fr hats, and racks for shoes. 


“NOW that the problem of domesticserv- 
ice has become so acute, the conven- 
ience cf the kitchen arrangements is vital. 
In the first place, there is no sense in hav- 
ing a kitchen so large that the cook, or the 
mistress of the house, must walk miles in 
the course of the day, going the rounds 
between the range, the sink, the work 
table, and the cupboards. The placing of 
windows so as to get light and ventilation 
where they should be, the arrangement of 
the lighting fixtures, the height of the table 
and sink—all these items call for the 
study and experience and ability which 
only the best architects can supply." 

We need the benefit of their study, ex- 
perience, and ability in a// the arrange- 
ments of our houses. We want conven- 
ience and economy. And we want beauty. 
One architect with whom I talked de- 
clared that most moderate-priced houses 
look either like colossal dry-goods boxes 
or like a cyclone in a shingle factory. That 
is putting it rather strongly, but there is 
some truth in it. In recent years many of 
the rich have been building houses which 
are as good architecturally as can be found 
anywhere in the world. But the vast ma- 
ority of our houses have lagged behind in 
bene of design. Yet that is the one 
thing which can be made available to 
everybody. This movement on the part of 
manufacturers to get the best architects 
"behind" the factory machines is one of 
the ways in which the everyday lives of 
millions of people are being enriched. 
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How to Cleas Your Floors 


Old English Brightener is the ideal cleaner for 
your floors—waxed, varnished or shellaced—and 
for your woodwork and furniture. It is the prep- 
aration that cleans perfectly without injuring the 
finish, It leaves a light film which polishes 
beautifully, protects againft wear, and makes the 
finish last twice as long. Contains no oil, so it will 
not collect dust, discolor the wood or soil your rugs. 
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That soft, beautiful lustre 
youve admired in your friends’ 
omes; that evidence of good 
taste in every room; that spick- 
and-span look of floors, furniture, 
and woodwork—you, too, can 
have it easily. 

It’s very simple. Just spread 
a thin film of Old English Wax 
on the surface. In a few minutes 
a little rubbing will bring it to a 
beautiful polish and produce a 
hard, wear-resisting finish that 
will last for months. 

All-you need to have beautiful 
floors, woodwork, and furniture 
is a soft cloth and a can of Old 
English Wax. Or, for your floors, 
if you prefer, you can use the Old 
English Waxer-Polisher shown in 
the picture. It’s the new, eas 
id to put on wax and polis 


floors. . 
Beautify your floors with Old 
English Wax. Youcan, no matter 


whether they are hardwood or 
softwood, varnished or shellaced. 


The A. S. BOYLE Co., 1613 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Canadian Factory: Toronto S 


Lasting Beauty for Your Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture 


Given Away! 
A can of Old English Wax 
will be given away with every 
Waxer-Polisher. This entirely 
new Old -English device puts 
the wax on the floor and pol- 
ishes the floor. Not a weighted 
flor brush. It makes floor- 
polishing as easy and simple as 
running a carpet-sweeper. lt 
lasts a lifetime. If your dealer 
can't supply you, we can. Use 
the coupon below for this short- 
time offer. 


The floors may be walked on as 
soon as polished.. Heel-marks or. 
scratches cannot 


grow more beautiful with age. 


Because Old English Wax con- - 


tains more hard, high-grade im- 


ported wax. than any other, it - 
goes further, lasts longer, and . 


costs less than one-third of any 


other kind of finish. One pint 


161 


a énetrate. the ;:i; 7 
hard wax finish, and thefloors will : 


can at 85c, will cover the entire _ 


floor of a room by 18 feet. 
Try a can of Old English Wax. 
You will be delighted with the 
spick-and span look it will give 
your home. 
Mail Coupon for Free Book 
Contains expert advice based on-over 
a quarter of a century's experience in 
finishing— , 
Hardwood Floors Softwood Floors 
Furniture Woodwork Linoleum 
Table tops Pianos Leather Goods 
Phonographs Automobiles 


' Get Old English Products at your P4 
paint, hardware, drug, housefur- ÁH . 
nishing or department store— S 
or write 

Á THE 
BOYLE 
COMPANY 


1613 Dana Ave. 


nnati, O. 


7 O Send me your 
book on the Care 


Send me. all charges paid, 
^ an Old English Waxer - Polisber 
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Neptune 


HET 


| 


could still use 


Alittle salt water bathwouldn’t 
loosen a single bristle, though 
the razor may have been a bit 
rusty. But, on the level now, 


| 
|J 
| 


l| to make them worth while, 


| shouldn’t some of you have 
|| “staked” the old chap to a 
| good pair of scissors, as well? 


E 


Box 702, Williams, Arizona 
March 30, 1920 


Rubberset Company, 
Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

“May I not” add my testimonial 
to your others on Rubberset serv- 
ice? Am sorry l can't send the 
brush on to you, but that is im- 
possible, since it went down with 
the Tuscania when she was tor- 
pedoed off the Irish Coast in 
February, 1918. 

I had my Rubberset for ten years. 
Thru college. in the southern log- 
ging camps, the mountains of the 
west, and the Canadian lake 
country. We were inseparable. In 
warm water or cold, soft or hard— 
yes, even in coffee—my brush lived 
up to its reputation. Never loos- 
ened; always ready. With its 
companion razor, it was one of the 

most prized possessions lost on 

our ship. 

Mayhap, Old Neptune. if he has 
taken to shaving, is using it today 
in the Irish Sea. If so, 1 know he's 
getting satisfaction and need fear 
no "brush baldness.” I wish him 


well. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 


/This is No. 27 of a series of "y 
( NOT written by our ad man 
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Tied Down by His Wife 


(Continued from page 49) 


apologize for going out to-night. I suppose 
I might as well get used toit. Before long 
you'll be out every night in the week; then 
you'll probably start taking trips out of 
town." 

Bentley started guiltily; then, deciding 
to have it over at once, attempted the an- 
nouncement in an off-hand way: “The 
committee is to meet Babcock at Radfield 
next Wednesday." 

“That means that you will be away 


| Tuesday night and perhaps Wednesday?” 


“Yes,” answered her husband abruptly. 

“But, Will, whatin the world am I go- 
ing to do those two nights vou are away?" 

Seating himself on the side of the bed, 
Bentley put his arm about her shoulders, 
drew her close, and said: 

“Now, dearest, I'll get off that commit- 
tee some way. You know there isn't a 
job in the world worth as much to me as 
my wife's love.” 

But having secured his apology, her 
feelings changed. ‘I d-don't want you to 
give it up—I’m proud of you, b-but I 
want you home with me." 

Monday noon, Bentley tried to ask very 
casually, "Couldn't your mother come 
over to-morrow and stay for a couple of 
days? If she can come, you make that 
trip to Radtield with me to-morrow. We 
can spend the evening there, and you can 
do some shopping Wednesday while I am 
out with Babcock.” 

Her eyes lighted at the prospect. “Pd 
love to go, Will dear. It will be such fun 
to go to a hotel together. Are you sure I 
won't be in the way?" 

“All right. See if you can fix it." 

He stifled a doubt about the way 
Harmon and Ferguson would accept her 
addition to the party. A ray of doubt 
flickered across their faces when Bentley 
said, “Jane is going to put in her time 
looking around town while we are out 
with Babcock. She has promised not to 
interfere with our business in any way." 

Neither Bentley nor Jane appreciated 
how closely the big men of a town keep 
tab on those in more obscure positions. 
Nor did they know that Jane's propen- 
sity for tagging her husband was common 
gossip. 


THE journey down was pleasant—par- 


; mon and 


ticularly so, thought Jane, after Har- 
erguson went into the smoking 


car. Snuggling up to her husband, she 


, laid plans for their time in Radfield: 


to a show? 


“Will, dear, do you suppose we can go 
I haven't been to a theatre in 
months. Then maybe we can go to a nice 
restaurant afterward. Some place where 
there is dancing. I want to see the 
clothes." 

At nine next morning Bentley left his 
wife to her own devices, saying, “I don't 
know when I shall be back. If I am not 
here at twelve-thirty don't wait lunch for 
me. I'll call you up between twelve and 
two and tell you when we leave for home." 

" Aren't you going to have lunch with 
me? [had hoped we could have the after- 
noon together?" 

“T don't know. It depends on others." 

Babcock and the others were in the office 


when Bentley arrived. As soon as he had 
greeted them, Harmon asked, “How is 
Mrs. Bentley enjoying Radfield?” 

Babcock glanced up quickly, “If Mrs. 
Bentley.is here, maie she would hke to 
ride out with us to Burleigh; it's a pretty 
trip. Why not call her up?" 

Beides lost no time in extending the 
invitation to his wife, and received her 
instant consent. 

Jane, wishing to appear at her best, felt 
it necessary to take part in the conversa- 
tion, and asked numerous irrelevant ques- 
tions, which certainly were far from being 
a help to the discussion of concrete roads, 
their cost, upkeep, proper bases, methods | 
of laying, and length of life. In fact, Jane 
seemed to feel that the trip was as much 
for her entertainment as for any other pur- 
pose, and the relief of the other three men 
was ill-concealed when, on returning to 
the hotel, they went off to see some busi- . 
ness associates, leaving Bentley and Jane 
to their own devices until train time. 


ARMON and Ferguson were in the 

same car with them on the return 
journey, but on the opposite side and sev- 
eral seats forward. Aker a while, Bent- 
ley went into the smoking compartment, . 
leaving Jane dozing. Then, as the sun 
shining in her eyes annoyed her, she 
moved over to the double seat just behind 
the two men, who were talking so earnest- 
ly that they did not notice her change of 
seat. Suddenly, the mention of her hus- 
band’s name caused Jane to listen dreami- 
ly. Harmon was speaking: “ It seems too 
bad that an able young fellow like Bentley 
should be so tied down by his wife.” 

Jane was shocked into instant wakeful- 
ness. Before she could recover, Ferguson 
replied: 

“Yes! Bentley is so thoroughly under 
his wifes thumb that he can’t call his 
soul his own. You know he would be just 
the man to superintend that new highway 
work Babcock mentioned to-day. Bab- 
cock is interested in him, roana Mrs. 
Bentley queered everything with her fool 
questions this morning. With the influence 
he could bring to bear, no doubt he could 
land the job. It would pay him about 
twice what he is getting now. But I 
wouldn’t recommend him for it if his wife 
has to go tagging along every place he goes. 
If he couldn’t come on this little trip with- 
out her at his heels, he could never handle 
that work.” 

“Its a shame; it would give him a great 
chance, and Pd like to see him get it. 
Maybe Judson could swing it.” 

Jane got to her feet, hesitating a mo- 
ment, then stepped forward and sat down 
facing the two men. She started to speak 
at once, as though anxious to have her say 
before she could change her mind: 

“First ofall I want to beg your par- 
don for listening.” The men started and 
glanced at each other questioningly. “I 
simply happened to take the seat behind 
you just as you made your.remark about 
my eag being tied down by me. I 
was too startled—shocked—to move. Per- 
haps I would have listened to the rest: 
of your conversation, anyway. Please 
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A Soothing Shave 


Plus 4 things more 


By V. K. Cassady, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


We wanted to give men the benefits of 
palm and olive oils in shaving. 


We knew these softening, soothing oils 
were the best for the face—for 


to apply their balmy blend to a shaving 
cream. 


It was not easy—though we certainly knew 
soap making well. Our creation of the finest 
toilet soap known had proved that. 


We made up and tested scientifically 130 
different kinds of shaving cream. We tested 
all other known creams, too. We found their 
virtues and their faults. And step by step, 
and month by month, we improved our for- 
mulas until we seemed to reach perfection 
in each quality desired. 


Formula No. 130 was right 


In this formula we found we had at last 
attained the ideal shaving cream. It proved 
superior on these tests: 


PALMOLIVE 


Shaving Cream 


3,000 years - 
hat had been known. But our problem was 


^ 


It multiplies itself in lather 250.times. ; 


i 


$ 


Just one-half gram—a bit of. erem proves 


plenty for a luxurious shaves 


The oil coating on, the beard is veiovad ; 


almost instantly. Within one minute ‘the 


beard absorbs 15% of water—-enough to soften 


the stubbornest beard. Such quick efiiciency 
is astonishing. 


The lather maintains its rich creamy full- ` 


ness for ten minutes on the face. 


Plenty of 
time to shave. : 


The palm and olive oils are the supreme 
lubricant, soft and soothing to the skin.’ So 
the need for lotions is ended. 


Now test it yourself 


Millions have already adopted Palmolive 
Shaving Cream because of these superiorities, 


The coupon will bring you a trial tube 
without cost. You will be delighted with 


what we accomplish for you. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to o - 
Palmolivé aper Milwaukee, U.S.A: "| 
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im Henrys Column 


Only 20,000 Men Will 


Believe This Advertisement 


I have been getting together some facts to 


illustrate a talk I shall have soon regarding a 


raise in salary. 


One chart shows that all told I have 
written about one hundred advertisements 
and that over two million men have become 
regular users of Mennen Shaving Cream— 
twenty thousand to an ad. 


Experts tell me that is a good average, but, 


personally, I can't get used to the idea that 
only twenty thousand out of five million 
readers believe what I tell them. 


I suppose all reformers have to put up with 


the same sort of skepticism, but it's disheart- 
ening. 


If you would only forget that I am trying 
to sell you something and appreciate instead 
that my purpose is to do you a great, benefi- 
cent service—to let a little sunlight—but 
there—the subject isn't one to be handled 
poetically. 


It always makes me suspicious when a man 


protests too much about his honesty, so let's 


forget me altogether. Why do the two million 


keep on using Mennen's? Why do they plead 
with their friends to try it? Why do they 
look haughty when the lady at the drug 
counter assures them that she thinks highly 
of some other shaving cream? 


I wish I could slip the wraps off and really 
tell you why. 

To express it coldly and 
factfully, Mennen’s will 
give you a shave so gor- 
geous, so startling in its 
gentle kindliness to your 
scarred and long suffering 


without a struggle. Just 


send 15 cents for my 
demonstrator tube and 
you'll be enrolled as one of 
the twenty thousand who 
believe me. 


] 


: , 
bene | 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


| arm, and some bad bruises. 
' have somebody else look at her, Mr. 


don't try to explain or to take it back," 

she said as Harmon seemed about to inter- 

rupt her. “Every word of it is true. I 

never realized it before—but it is true! 
| “Not yet, please," and she held up her 

hand as Ferguson was about to speak. 
“This is not easy for me, so please don't 
interrupt. I am going to ask you to con- 
sider Will for that appointment. If you 
think he is the better man for it, please 
use what influence you have to see that he 
gets it, and I will promise to do my part 
as I should." There was no mistaking her 
sincerity. 

* "There's no question of your husband's 
ability," was oa quick response. 

“If he gets the place, I will not fail in 
my part,” said Jane. 

Without waiting for their answer, she 
rose unsteadily and made her way back to 
her seat. 


HE train was whistling for Warford as 

Bentley came in and Teran to apolo- 
gize for staying away so long. Much to 
his surprise Jane was quite cheerful. 
“Did you have a nice talk with someone?” 
she asked. 

It was two weeks later—two of the 
happiest weeks of their married life—that 
Jane met Bentley at the door as usual one 
evening. He was so elated that almost be- 


fore he kissed her he shouted, “What do 
you think! I’m offered a chance to super- 
vise the work on the Kingston Highway!” 

“Did you take it?” 

“I told them I'd have to see you first,” 
began Bentley, an uncertainty creeping 
into his voice that cut Jane like a knife. 
“Tt will take me away from home some, 
and will mean moving down to Radfield. 
It won’t mean a lot of travel; but I don’t 
want to take the job if it will make it hard 
for you." 

“When must you give your answer?" 

“To-morrow.” 

“Will Bentley, you go straight to that 
telephone this minute and tell them you'll 
take it." 

“But, Jane, I shall have to be away 
from home more than I am here.” 

“Do you want me to telephone them 
for you? Do you want them to think you 
are tied by an apron string? Do you want 
them to think I am boss? I want you to 
go to that telephone and tell them what 
you want to tell them. It is all right with 
me. 

He drew her to him and hugged her 
hard. “Do you mean it?" he said happily. 

Smilingly she pushed him to the tele- 
phone and sighed contentedly as she heard 
the new note of confidence and pride in his 
voice as he gave central the number. 


by Maximilian Foster which begins next month, there will be the 


| BESIDES the first'instalment of "John Talbot's Revenge," the serial 
| 

| 

l 


concluding instalment of Lincoln Colcord's powerful 
story, ‘‘An Instrument of the Gods." 
stories there will be 'Number Seven to Sagapoose,”’ 
Lewis; ‘‘ Lost in Mid-Air," by Edwin Balmer; “Find the Thief," by 
Elwyn M. Chambers; ''The Golden Gown," by Nellie Browne Duff. 
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undress her; but she did not regain con- 
sciousness. Dennis sat beside her, his hand 


on her inert hand. Why had he blundered 


| into this girl's life, to bring her in the end 


to such disaster? 

At last the doctor came. He made an 
endless examination, it seemed to Dennis, 
who waited in the next room. When he 
could bear the silence no longer he went 
to the door. 

“Seems to be a concussion. Must have 
struck on her head. "There's a fractured 
I'd like to 


Shawn." 
“Will she live?’ Dennis asked him. 
“Yes, I think so.... Is she some rela- 
tion to you, Mr. Shawn?” 
* She is my wife," Dennis answered. 


CHAPTER XX 


ENNIS lived through the days 
that followed like a man in. purga- 
tory. The fire ate its way slowly, sur- 
reptitiously, or leapt like a demon. The 
men worked night and day—help was sent 
from the village and all the surrounding 
district. This was a danger to the whole 
country round, and men rallied from 
everywhere to fight it. 
In the big silent bedroom of the old 


Senorita Padrasso, Marcia lay, raving and 
chattering, knowing no one. The spe- 
cialist from Los Angeles pronounced it a 
concussion. Two nurses were installed, 
and he was to come down from Los 
Angeles every other day and at any time 
he was summoned. 
Dennis wired Judge Tracey: 


Marcia thrown from horse, suffered concus- 
sion of the brain. Specialist and trained nurses 
in charge. Can you and Miss Paul come? 


The judge answered: 


Miss Paul and I leaving to-day Twentieth 
Century Limited. 


Out in the fire-swept district Denni 
worked like a fiend. Chuck and Williams 
could not induce him to eat or sleep prop- 
erly. He seemed determined to drive him- 
self beyond the limit of endurance. 

It was a hollow-eyed, gaunt man who 
hurried to greet the Judge and Miss Paul 
on their arrival at the ranch. 


“Dennis, my boy!” exclaimed 


judge. “You look half dead!”’ PS 
"We've had a terrible time, Judge 
Marcia’s accident and this  fire—the 


worst one we’ve ever had—” 
“How is Marcia?" Mary Jane asked 
as she took his hand. 
*No change." 
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Not until you've 
puffed onaWDC 
pipe will you 
know? the real 
enjoyment of'a 
good smoke. 


WM. DEMUTH & Co. 
NEW YORK 


World’s Largest Makers 
of Fine Pipes 


7 cents 
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ng Men in a 
Railway $ tation— 


“The other night, down at the Union Sta- 
tion,” savs the editor of MERCHANDISING 
ADVERTISING, “I saw two young fellows 
waiting for a train. 


“One of them bought an evening paper, and 
went straight to the sports page. For thirty 
minutes he read eagerly. I am sure he read 
every word on sports in that paper. That 
done, he yawned wearily, put the paper over 
his face and went to sleep. 

“The other fellow worried around a while, 


and then opened his satchel and took out a text- 
book. Soon he was absorbed in its contents. 


“I went over and sat near him. He didn't notice 


me at all. Somehow I was struck with that study- 
ing fellow. He had the stamp of power on his 
forehead. He will get along in tlie world. He is 


laying up treasures while sluggards sleep. 


*Have you thought of the hours that are wasted 
just waiting for things to turn up? Minutes saved 
and put to practical use add to your efficiency as 
surely as pennies saved boost a bank account. It 
is the cumulative power of those spare minutes put 
to a useful end that counts." 


In thus reflecting over what he saw, the editor 
has written’ a fine advertisement for spare-time 
study. i | 


The United Y. M. C. A. Schools, with. their day 
and eveningiclasses in hundreds of cities and with 
correspondesice i instruction néw offered in more than 
180 specialided courses, exist for the young men 
who are far-sighted enough to use their odd hours 
in becoming bigger men. Last tyear more than 
107,000 such young men studied ufder the direction 
of earnest Y. M. C. A: Instructors, - ff | 


The United Y.M.C. A. Schools are openness for 
service rather, than profits. The most practical kind 
of instruction is offered at reasonable rates. | 


Do you want to “lay up treasure” while others 
loaf, lag or sleep? Do you want to prepare for 
leadership, for greater usefulness, more congenial 
work and bigger pay? Then mark the subject be-- 
low that intefests you and we will tell you, free of 
obligation, what the “United Y" has done for others 
and can do for you in spare hours. 


Send This Inquiry Coupon 


UNITED Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 
Dept. 4A 375 Lexington Ave., New York City | 


| 
I am interested in the position or home-study course I 
have marked. Please give full information. 
| 


Salesman Civil Engineer 
“Stenographer Surveyor 
Business Law Electrical Engineer 


Better Letters 
Business English 
Factory Manggement 


Electrician 
Stcam Engineer 
Machine-Shop Practice 


Mechanical Engineer Plumber 

Draftsman Farm Motor Mechanic 
Illustrator Architect 

Advertising Man Building Contractor 
Accountant Agricultural Courses 


Auto Mechanic 
Radio Operator 
Concrete Engineer 
Banking 
Bookkeeper ` 


Poultry Husbandry 
Mathematical Courses | 
English Courses 
Foreign Languages 


Name and 
Occuna ion 


Address 


Lean Beck 
the Y. M.C. A. 
Standards in- 
Correspondence 
Instruction V 


i 


'The nurse came to say that they could 
go in for a few moments, but they must 
not expect her to know them. At sight of 
the white, vacant face Judge T rater Droke 
down and turned away. Mary f Jane knelt 
beside the bed, her,hand on the girl's 
hand. 

“Marcia, dear, it’s Mary Jane. Look 
at me. Don't you know me." 

There was no change of expression. 


Her eyes were on her friend, but they 


telegraphed no impression to the brain. 

“It is very terrible,” sobbed Judge 
Tracey. 

“We'll pull, her out of this; don’t de- 
spair, either of you. Dennis Shawn, you 
give us the responsibility here now, and 
you devote yourself to the fire," said 
Mary Jane. 

“God. bless you,” said Dennis warmly. 

Dennis handed Judge Tracey over to 
Williams, while he himself pushed ahead 
to the front line of fighters. As he came 
to them, one of the men hurried to him. 
' “Mr. Shawn, we found a body and a 
horse," he said. 

“Any identification? Was he burned 
beyond recognition ?'* 

‘It was a woman, sir.’ 


HE fire was almost under control now. 

Acres of charred ashes lay where the 
great forests had stood. A day shift and 
a night shift of men still worked, widening 
the stretch of felled trees, deepening the 
ditches that were dug to stop the creeping 
monster. The first time that Dennis felt 
the danger was over he went to the 
Padrasso ranch and sought out Mary 
Jane. 

“Come for a walk, will you? 
to tell you something." 

He led her off across country, scarcely 
looking where they went. 

-“Tt’s about Marcia," he began. “I 
know now who helped her, and how she 
ran away." 

4€ Yes i» 

“There was a woman down at the quar- 
ters near Santa Rosa named Kate, a 
Mexican half-breed. I was friendly with 
her, in a harmless sort of way, before 
Marcia came. She disappeared while I 
was in New York. Nobody knew where 
she went. The day the fire broke out, 
Kate turned up at the cabin and saw 
Marcia. She told her some lie about our 
relations. Evidently, Marcia induced her 
to help her get away." 

“You knew she was there?” 

“Yes. Toy told me—Marcia admitted 
it. She was very angry with me, There 
were times those last few days, Mary 
Jane, when I thought she did not hate 
me quite so much, when I had a little 
hope—” He broke off and did not finisb. 

“ You think they went off together that 


| very night?" 


44 Yes ” 

“But where was Kate taking her?” 

“That I do not know. When Marcia 
would not listen to me—when she shut 
herself up in her room—lI started off to 
find Kate. I was half crazy with rage. I 
went to her cabin, but she was not there." 

"But how did you learn all this, Den- 
nis? 

“We found Kate’s body, and her 
horse’s 

He Salads damned away his face from 
her. “It might have been Marcia!" he 
said. 


I want _ 


CHAPTER XXI 


I WAS two weeks later: when. one day ` 
Marcia opened her eyes on Mary Jane, 
who sat beside her, and said in a normal 
voice: 

» Mary, Jane, where are we? Are we in 
Europe?" 

"No. We're at the Padrasso place on 
Santa Rosa ranch." 

Memory came back in flood tide now. 

* Dennis is— 

“He is here. Judge Tracey and I came 
as soon as he wired us of your accident." 

“Accident?” 

“You were thrown from your horse in 
the forest, where the fire began.” 

Marcia tried to sit up. 

“Where is Kate?" she demanded. 

“Poor soul—she lost her life." 

“She did? Who found me?” 

“Dennis Shawn. He carried you here. 
He has been nearly distracted with anx- 
iety over you. He has had to fight the 
fire and all—but you've had talk enough 
for this morning, dear. Be quiet now, 
and later the judge will come in for a 
little visit.’ 

Marcia fixed big eyes on Mary’s Jane 
face. 

“Did you know that the judge helped 
Dennis Shawn carry me off?” 

“Yes,” she smiled tenderly. 

Later, when Judge Tracey came to her 
bedside, she had no smile for him. 

“Pm too weak to tell you what I think 
of vou, now,? she said. 

Mary Jane came in, “Time’s up. Not 
too much excitement the first day. Have 
you forgiven him?" she added, smiling. 

''* No. Just saved up the moment or 
reckoning," Marcia answered. 

The day passed into evening. The nurse 
went off for something. Marcia looked up, 
thinking she stood over her, but it was 
into Dennis Shawn’s eyes -she looked. 

*"Marcia!" he said.. "Marcia." The 
word was so full of teridérness and appeal 
that she looked away. © Shé. heard hi 
draw a chair close to the-bed. When he 
spoke his voice was near her ear. 

“You need nót'answer me, or look at 
me, dear. I oniy ask you to listen," he 


said. ` 


HE made no gesture to indicate that 

she listened, her face was-turned away 
from him. He told her the story of Kate, 
just as he had told it to Mary Jane. 

The judge came in. 

“Ah, Dennis, I’m looking for you. 
Marcia, I’ve good news for you. I have 
a wire from our attorney thatthe case is 
called for three weeks from to-day. We 
must get you well by'that time, and then 
you and Dennis can. wind up your affairs, 
and you can go back to Clarke and the 
Toy Theatre, and the things you like— 

She made no answer. 

“T thought you would receive my news 


with igh you two," complained the 
wicked old man, going out of the room 
again. 


“T suppose he's right. You'll go back 
and forget. And I'll go somewhere, as 
far from Santa Rosa as I can travel, 
and try to do the same. Oh, didn't those 
days in the cabin mean anything to you? 

“Go away". she said-to him-arritably, 
at the end of her endurance. 

He went, and only when he reached 
the door did she turn her eyes toward him. 
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Our New Trade Mark! 


Make sure that your 


Home Tools 
are 


STANLEY 
gl 4TO OLS 


m 
, 
(i 


T. 

et 
b 
iiia 


Ah. 


OOD TOOLS make home 
tinkeringa pleasure; there's 
a joy in "fixing things" with 
them and doing creative work, 
not marred by unbalanced, 
easily dulled, imperfect tools. 


When your hammer is made 
of carefully forged special 
steel with perfectly balanced 
handle of selected white 
hickory — it's a STANLEY. 


Ask for a “Hurwood” 
STANLEY Screw Driver; it's 
a handy one in the home; 
blade, shank and head one 
piece of steel. 


A STANLEY Zig Zag Rule 
is useful for many purposes 
besides carpentry. Of an 
especially fine finish, with 
joints, tips and strike plates 


brass plated. 


The head, shank and blade 
of STANLEY ‘‘Everlasting’’ 
Chisels are forged from one 
solid piece of tool steel; cut- 
ting edges ground sharp. 


A STANLEY Brace with a 
few assorted Bits is a con- 
stant joy. No. 921 is nickel 
plated, with alligator jaws 
and ball bearing head. 


The BAILEY No. 5 Jack 
Plane is a delight to anyone 
who loves good tools; cut- 
ters adjustable both endwise 
and sidewise. 


Ask your hardware dealer to show 
you hisline of STANLEY Tools, 
and write us for catalogue, 5D 


THE STANLEY Rute & Lever PLANT. 


Tre Stancey Woans 


New Baitain. Conn. U.S.A. 


The next day, after a restless night, 


| Marcia was allowed- paper and a pencil, 


because she’ insisted upon it so strongly 
and promised to go to sleep if they let 
her have it. 

She wrote painfully, just a line or two. 

DEAR CLARKE: A great many things have 
happened to me. I find I cannot marry you 
after all. I think you'll understand. 

Your friend, MARCIA. 


The judge appeared at her bedside early 
the next day to sav that he and Dennis 
were going to Los Angeles. He offered to 
bring her anything the town contained 
which she wanted. There was no sign of 
Dennis Shawn to say good-by. 

Her strength came back quickly now, 
and the doctor permitted her to be up a 
while each day. When she grew tired of 
the gloomy old house, Mary Jane packed 
her up and transferred her, belongings 
and all, to Santa Rosa, where they were 
rapturously received by Chuck, if not by 
Williams. The boy amused Marcia, and 
helped greatly in her convalescence. At 
the end of a week, the judge came 
back, leaving Dennis in Los Angeles. 
He was delighted at the. improvement 
of their patient. He told Mary Jane that 
they could soon carry her back to New 
York with them. 

Marcia said nothing, but Mary Jane 
sighed. 

“T don’t see how I can ever stand New 
York again after Santa Rosa!” she said. 


HE days passed. Marcia went for a 
walk, hen for a ride with Chuck; but 
still no sign of Dennis. 

“T don’t get Dennis,” Chuck said on 
their excursion; “you can’t keep him in 
Los Angeles overnight usually, he’s always 
so keen to get back here. He loves this 
place as if it were his mother.” 

Marcia was gazing off over the hills: 

“Did he ever tell you how I happened 
to be in the woods?” 

"Not he. He's a terrible clam. He 
never said anything to me about you, 
except that day he told us you were at 
the cabin. I said he was a lucky old 
Irishman, and he looked at me, kind of 

eer, and said, ‘She’s got no use for me, 

huck. She can’t bear the sight of me.’ 
And I knew by the way he said it, Miss 
Livingston, that you were the whole thing 
to Dennis Shawn." 

That night the judge had a consulta- 
tion with Williams about some matters 
touching the burned acres. They de- 
cided to call Dennis and urge him to come 
out for a day. The judge talked to him 
on the telephone. 

“He didn’t want to come—said we 
could settle it—he was busy up there,” 
he reported. 

“Of all the nerve! Did you give him 
the devil?" Chuck exclaimed. 

* He said for you to meet him on the 
four-ten train to-morrow,” the judge an- 
swered. 

"It will be good to see him!" said 
Mary Jane. 

Marcia said nothing, but the following 
afternoon she gave Chuck a note to 


deliver. She herself disappeared after 
lunch. She got on a horse and went off 
in the direction farthest removed from 
the one by which Dennis Shawn would 
arrive at Santa Rosa. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ELUCTANTLY Dennis stepped onto 
the four-ten to Santa Rosa. All the 

way hesteeled himself to meet Marcia. At 
the station Chuck's greeting brought a 
lump to his throat. They started off on the 
well-known road and Dennis's eyes were 
wet with the thought of leaving this coun- 
try he loved. 

Suddenly Chuck took something from 
his pocket and thrust it at him. 
Be By the way, she told me to give you 
this." 

Dennis opened it, the first line he had 
ever had from Marcia. 


MARCIA. 


“Is she—is she well?” he asked Chuck. 

“Perfectly. Lovelier than ever, too.” 

“Let me off at the stables, Chuck. Tell 
the judge I had something to attend to— 
I'll be at the ranch a little later.” 

Meantime, Marcia had climbed the 
trail to the cabin. The door was open 
and Toy was sweeping vigorously. He 
stopped at sight of her, made:his low 
bow, and went on with his work, . The 
fire was laid, the room in order. The 
kitchen department was spotless, the sup- 
plies just as she had ordered them. 

She went out to the woods beyond and 
carried back great branches of green to 
make the living-room festive. Toy fin- 
ished his cleaning, and disappeared into 
the shack at the Back: Marcia sat down 
to wait and think. 

She heard something that made her 
spring up, color flooding her cheeks. She 
tucked the kitten under her chin and went 
to the door. Dennis saw her, as his horse 
climbed the trail. 

“Dennis,” she said faintly as he dis- 
mounted beside her, “Dennis.” 

“Marcia?” he said uestioning. 

He dropped the bridle over his pony’s 
head and it wandered away seeking 
green grass. 


DENNIS took two steps to Marcia s 


Will you come up to the cabin? 


side and looked into her eyes. She 
looked back at him and smiled. 
“Dennis—welcome home,” she said 


softly. 

He swept her into his arms and kissed 
her lips, her eyes, her hair, saying her name 
over and over, like a prayer. She clung to 
him, and tasted happiness that was almost 
pain. 

“Marcia,” he said at last, “is it a mir- 
acle? Am I dreaming this?” 

“No, dearest, it’s true, it's the truest 
thing that has ever come to either of us. 
Oh, Dennis, Dennis, how near we came 
to missing this." 

“Don’t!” he shuddered. 
love me, Marcia?” 

“Dennis, I love you with all my heart.” 

[THE END] 


rm Say you 
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"HERE is a Girl Who Can Make You Forget Your Troubles’? 
is the title next month of Mary B. Mullett's article about 
Marilynn Miller, who made her first appearance on the stage 
when four years old and is now starring on Broadway. 
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Vhen the FRONT DOOR opens 


OU enter the hallway of your new home, and wood- 

work greets your eyes.’ The staircase, interior trim, 
or doors command your admiration. The simplicity and 
the character expressed in the architecture excite your 
praise. It is in these that the beauty and harmony of 
good design worked out in honest wood with painstaking 
care are most forcefully brought home to you. 


The designs pictured in the hall above are typical of 
all Curtis Woodwork, “The Permanent Furniture for 
Your Home." For other designs, ask your Curtis dealer 
to show you our catalog, "Architectural Interior and 
Exterior Woodwork, Standardized.” 


In this book you will find front entrances that wel- 
come; interior doors that enhance the beauty of well- 
chosen furnishings; permanent furniture for the living- 
room, dining-room, and other parts of the house; stairs 
that are both stately and strong; windows that keep out 
the weather; bays and dormers that add interest to the 
outside and cheer and comfort to the interior; frames 
that are weather-proof; porch material splendidly pro- 
portioned; exterior WAP neis that make beautiful cor- 
nices; and interior trim that will be a credit to your 
rooms. 


But Curtis Woodwork does not merely delight the eye 
with its beauty. Those who use it in their homes have 


the satisfaction of knowing that it saves them consider- 


able money over made-to-order items. This is because 
Curtis Woodwork is made in standard designs and sizes 
and is produced in quantities. 


CURTI 


The name “Curtis” appears in the above 


With unceasing effort to keep Curtis Woodwork 
abreast of the times, the Curtis Companies seek con- 
stantly the help of the architectural profession. Through 
the services of Trowbridge & Ackerman, architects, of 
New York City, Curtis Woodwork summarizes the best 
in architectural traditions and contemporaneous prac- 
tice. e 


If you have not already selected the plan and design 
for your new home, your Curtis dealer can be of help to 
you in doing so through the service he offers you as a 
purchaser of Curtis Woodwork. ; 


Ask him to get for you, free of charge, one of the three 
handsome portfolios that we have prepared for prospec 
tive builders, each containing illustrations, sketches of 
the floor plans, and complete descriptions of 32 houses, 
eight of which are illustrated in colors (in “ Better Built 


Homes,” Vols. VI and VII). 


If there is no Curtis dealer in your town, see your 
lumber dealer, or send 5oc in postage (75c in Canada) 
with the attached coupon and the portfolio you desire 
will be sent to you direct. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
1204 So. Second St. Clinton, Iowa 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Clinton, Iowa Dayton, Ohio 
Topeka. Kan. Sioux City, Iowa Wausau, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
Sales Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Akron, and New York 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


WOODWORK 
The R 


ermanent Furniture for Your Home 
A a i TOT tS 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
1204 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 


Enclosed find ..centa in stamps for which please send me 
C] Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3. 4, 5-room houses) 50c. (75c in Canada.) 
O Better Built Homes, Vol. VII (6, 7, 8-room houses) 500. (75c in Canada.) 
O Better Built Homes, Vol: VIII (houses for the farm) 500. (75c in Canada.) ` 
(Please check the one you wish) 


form on every article of Curtis Woodwork. It 
is either impressed into the wood itself or 
permanently affixed to it. This trademark 
is your guarantee of sound materials and 
good construction. Look for it when your 
woodwork is delivered. 


The makers of CURTIS Wood- 
work guarantee complete sat- 
tsfaction to its users. “We're 
not satisfied unless you are.” 
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After months of wear 


T is genuine economy to buy 

Ivory Garters. They wear 

evenly because they are all elastic. 

There is no metal to rust thru the 

fabric—no dead cloth or pads. 

The durable weave and live, springy 

elastic make them last almost in- 

definitely. Even after monthsand 

months of excellent service, you'll 

find they are a bit frayed, maybe, 
| but still lively and comfortable. 


And add to this economy the 


fact that you get comtort and con- 
venience you never thought pos- 
sible before. Ivories are light and 
airy. They can be worn loose so 
as not to bind your muscles or 
leave a mark on your leg. Ivories 
can’t slip or skid and they always 
hold your socks up perfectly. 


Ask for Ivory Garters. Don’t 
ever say “a pair of garters.” Say 
“Ivory Garters.” You'll find ‘hae 
it pays every time! 


IVORY GARTER COMPANY, New Orleans, U. S. A. 


_ De Jarler o 


HERE IS | HERE IS A- WONDERFUL FREE BOOK | 


It describes the bes: 
library available to-day 
for boys and girls. The 
young folks will read 
something, you know, 
andit's what they read 
now that determines 
what they .are to be. 
You can choose your 
children's heroes 
and ‘heroines for 
them. You ‘can 
determine their 
ideals. You can 
prepare them for 
happy, cultured, 
successful lives. 


Let them read 


phe Books Your j 
Children Need 


T 


"The Junior Classics 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University, and Dr. 
William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, selected The Junior Classics 
from the best in the childhood series of every land—the stories and poems that 
are best adapted to form character, to make school work easier, to insure 
success. Every American boy and girl should read them. 

THE FREE BOOK contains the advice 
P. F. Collier & Son Company, “| of these great educators about the young 
416 West 13th St., New York City. 
end me at once, FREE, and without obligation I 


folks’ reading— priceless counsel for fathers 
T. HE Se NIOR CLASSICS booklet. 


= ee a [l 


and mothers who care. And it tells you 
how you may secure The Junior Classics 
] for your children. Send for YOUR copy 
to-day—it is FREE. 


USE THE COUPON—NOW 


NaMe Je saa cs €————Á 
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The Family's Money 


‘The “Interest Brothers, 


Simple and Compound,” 


Are a Good Firm to 
Do Business With 


By Caleb Leonard 


| TORIES of sudden riches in oil, or 
fortunate “flyers in the Street” may 


have caused you lately to turn a 
restless eye tow ard your savings account. 
“Why,” you Say to yourself, “should 
I bother wih a humdrum four per cent, 
when I can get 100 per cent, or 500, or—”’ 
And you go on with your wild dreams. 
Before starting speculation, I suggest 
that you buy a return-trip ticket to Boston. 
Once there, as you walk up Washington 
Street, you may notice a thoroughfare— 
Temple Place—running out at a right 


| angle toward the Common. 


n your right, as you turn down it, you 
will see a three-story brick front, rounded 


| into a bay at the near end, with small- 


paned windows and a flat projecting roof. 
This will be your introduction to the 


| oldest savings bank in the United States 
| and the largest one, in point of deposits, 


in New England. 

One recent afternoon I sat for more than 
an hour in the front office of this building, 
“The Provident Institution for Savings 
in the Town of Boston," as the sign an- 
nounces, and chatted with Henry Park- 
man, its treasurer and active head. 


d FEW folks realize what a harvest will 
spring from a small seed of money 
planted in a savings bank,” Parkman re- 
marked, as he thumbed some old records. 
* Here's Account No. 21610, for instance. 
Only forty dollars altogether was depos- 
ited, but when the account wasclosed there 
had been an accumulation of interest 
amounting to $1,543.02. All this took 
place within a normal lifetime." 
The record of Account 21610 ran thus: 


1824, Sept. 15— Deposited, .......... sase oe $ 30.00 
1848, Jan. 5 —Deposited .........LLLLLuuue. 10.00 
Interest, July, 1848.......... 75.41 
115.41 
Interest, July, 1851........... 14.34 
129.75 
Interest, July, 1853.......... 33.77 
165.52 
Interest sce lrdleO eid dai 3.23 
Interest to Jan., 1861......... 80.11 
T 246.86 
Interest to Jan., 1868.......... 207.28 
454.14 
Interest, July, 1892........... 941.17 
1395.31 
Interest to Jan., 1895......... 130.11 
E at 
1525.42 
Interest, Jan., 1896........... 53.82 
1 
3 1579.2 
1896, Mar. 16—Paid erin te a 1390.06 
: 189.2 
Interest, July, 1896..,...4... 3.78 
$ 193.02 


The account was dowd July 30, 1896. 
“Don’t the accumulative powers of 
interest amaze the average man?” 

x: Some of them get the surprises of their 
lives,” replied the treasurer. “I remember 
that one day in December, 1887, a seafar- 
ing man from Maine came rocking in and 
smacked an old bank book down on a desk 


' in front of one of the clerks. 
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He sells Magnet Wire 
on a totally new basis 


When the Acme Wire salesman 
calls on you, think of him not as a 
man who sells insulated magnet wire 
at a price, but as a man who offers you 
a very tangible service, applied to your 
own winding problems. 


He sells wire that “‘goes in the space” 
—wire so uniform, so free from lumps 
and bare spots and imperfections, that 
it winds better coils in less time than 
other wire not made to so high a stand- 
ard of winding efficiency. 


He sells wire that has proved itself 
as effecting savings in winding costs 
of from 10% to 20%—because it will 
better meet actual winding conditions. 


Acme Wire products include: 


He sells wire that makes your oper- 
ators more productive and better satis- 
fied— wire that will enable you to cut 
your coil costs, or to make better coils 
at no greater costs. 


And in these days of close figuring 
on costs, the Acme salesman is bring- 
ing forward again the important factor 
so often overlooked during the past 
three rush years—the factor of low- 
Cost winding. 


Let the Acme Wire man show you 
how his wire performs in the winding 
room ; how cheap wire does not neces- 
sarily mean low-priced coils. 


*'Enamelite,"" plain 


enameled Magnet Wire; *'Cottonite,'" Cotton-covered 
**Enamelite,'* ‘‘Silkenite,’’ Silk-covered **Enamelite"" ; 
Single and Double Cotton Magnet Wire; Single and 
Double Silk Magnet Wire. We also have a complete 
organization for the winding of coils in large production 


quantities. 


Our new illustrated catalog will be sent to 


Engineers and Purchasing Agents on request. 


THE ACME WIRE CO., New Haven, Conn. 


NEW YORK 


AcmeWi 


CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


Some Users of 
Acme Magnet Wire 


American Bosch Magneto 
Corporation 


Bijur-Motor Appliance Co. 
Century Electric Co. 
Crocker- Wheeler Co. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


Dayton Engineering Labora- 
tories Co. 


Delco Light Co. 

Domestic Electric Co. 
Eisemann Magneto Corp. 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Holtzer Cabot Electric Co. 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Klaxon Co. 

Robbins & Myers Co. 
Sangamo Electric Co. 
Scovill Mfg. Co. 

Simms Magneto Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 


Willys Corporation 
(Auto Lite Division) 


re 
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For want of one vital element— 


The, American M»gezine 


your body begins 


to “burn itself up" 


; very small accounts. 


New knowledge of an important 
lack in many of our everyday 
foods 


CIENCE has made the 
S startling discovery that if 

we do not get a proper 
supply of energy from our food, the 
body begins to feed on itself—to 
burn itself up. We now know that 
the lack of one vital element in 
food, called vitamine, keeps us 
from getting this needed energy. 


Which of our common every- 
day foods has it? Which lack it? 


Around this tremendously in- 
teresting subject hundreds of 
actual feeding experiments were 
made. Scientists eagerly watched 
the seeming magic change from 
an' almost dying condition to one 
of health and vigor as one animal 
‘after another was given tbe pre- 
cious vitamine. When the vita- 
mine was taken away they lost 
appetite and became actually 
starved. 

In many of these experiments 
yeast was used as the richest 


known source of this life-giving 
vitamine. A number of foods, 
notably leafy vegetables, contain 
this vitamine. But it is of the 
greatest human significance to 
know that from many of our 
foods it has been removed by 
the process of manufacture or 
preparation. 


That is why thousands of men 
and women today are adding 
Fleischmann's Yeast to their regu- 
lar meals. They find it gives them 
a vigor and energy they never had 
before. 


Yeast is assimilated in the body like 
any other food, and like any other food 
it must be taken over a period of time 
to be effective. 


Eat Fleischmann's Yeast before or 
between meals, from 1 to 3 cakes a day. 
Spread it on toast or crackers, dissolve 
it in milk or fruit-juices, or eat it plain. 
If you are troubled with gas dissolve 
yeast first in boiling water. 


Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann's Yeast, and get 
it fresh daily. Write for the free book- 
let, “The New Importance of Yeast in 
Diet." THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. D-25, 701 Washington Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


A food with health-building properties 


- In scientific tests of the therapeutic value of Fleischmann's 
Yeast in replacing laxatives and in cleansing the skin of im- 
purities, the doctors say that in many of the cases that came 
under their observation, the yeast treatment improved the 
general health of the patient, quite aside from helping the 


particular ailment. 


To build up and maintain health, keeping the body resistant 
to disease, eat 1 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann's Yeast a day— 


a part of your regular diet. 


**Got a couple hundred dollars here,” 
he announced. ‘Want to draw it out.’ 

“The clerk noticed that the book had 
only two entries—showing deposits of 
one hundred dollars each in November, 
1850, and October, 1854. 

"There's some interest to be added 
up,’ he said. 

*** Glad to hear that,’ boomed the sailor. 
‘Been all over the seven seas since I put 
that money in. Found the book the other 
day in a trunk at home, and came down 
to Boston just to draw it out.’ 

“*Look here, my friend,’ the clerk after 
a moment’s figuring exclaimed, ‘will you 
sell me your book for eight hundred dollars 
— four times the amount you deposited ?' 

** Eight hundred dollars! Lord o’ love, 
man, I'd sell it to ye for half that!" 

***[f you did, you would be making me 
a present of more than one thousand dol- 
lars,’ replied the clerk. ‘Your book to-day 
is worth just $1,470.76.’ 

“The seaman was so astonished that he 
left most of the money in the bank to 
keep the miracle under way.” 


s HAT’S the average life of one of 
your accounts?” [asked 

“Ten years.” 

“And the average amount?” 

“About five hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. Of course, we have thousands of 
The typical New 
Englander has a reputation for being 
thrifty. There are more savings deposits 
in the banks of Boston than there are in 


; the whole state of Pennsylvania.” 


“What classes of workers seem to be the 
thriftiest?” 

‘‘That’s hard to say,” replied the treas- 
urer; “but if I had to make a wager, I 
think I would place it on the average 
servant girl. There are hundreds of house- 
hold helpers right here in Boston who have 
bigger bank accounts than theiremployers! 
With most of their living expenses taken 
care of, except clothing, they can save a 
large part of their money if they wish.” 

“What’s the most common reason that 
prompts people to start a bank account?” 

** You've asked another hard question. 
There are two reasons, however, that seem 


| to crop up more frequently than any 


others. One is to have money for one’s 
funeral expenses; the second is to posses: 
funds to educate one's children." 

“Has the late war made much change 
in the thrift habits of people?" I asked. 

“I hardly believe it has made any fun- 
damental change," replied the treasurer. 
“The orgy of spending after the close of 
the war was more an acute than a chronic 
disease, I believe. On the other hand, the 
general buying of Liberty bonds taught 
many felks new habits of thrift. 

“Itsa shame that so many people have 
been selling their Liberty Lond? during 
the last few months. 

“Take any one of the issues—the Third 
Liberty Loan 414’s, for example: If any- 
one who bought a one-hundred-dollar 
bond of this issue will take it to a savings 
bank and will leave it there for the term 


| of the bond—which has eight years longer 
| to run—the coupons, placed on deposit 
! when due, will have earned a total of 


fifty-three dollars and eighty-two cents, or 
five and three-eights per cent on the oriz- 
inal investment. To the average man, 
Liberty bonds, at the present market 
prices, are asplendid buy, but a poor sell.” 
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DonGe BROTHERS 
4 D00R SEDAN 


The Sedan is an easily driven car, and 
despite its beauty, is rugged, as are 
all cars which Dodge Brothers produce 


They have never built a car which - 
appealed more strongly to every member 
of the household 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Premium Ham—savory, tender 
—for Easter Breakfast! 


The Easter breakfast table, fragrant with 
flowers and the first breath of spring, 
requires something as unusually good to 
eat as a slice of Swift’s Premium Ham. 


This exceptionally tender and savory ham 
requires no parboiling before broiling or 
frying. In a few minutes a slice can be 


done to a delicate brown, crisp around the 
edges, yet delightfully tender. 


Swift’s Premium Ham requires no par- 
boiling because its long, slow cure makes 
it unusually tender and mild. Its sweet 
and juicy flavor is preserved for you by 
the familiar Swift’s Premium wrapper. 


Itis not 
necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 


before broiling 
or frying 


Look for this blue tag when 
you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice 


M | NOW ON. Ler: 
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Munsingwear Garments, because of their fine quality and the satisfactory way in 
which they fit and cover the form and because of the unusual service they give the 
wearer, have received the enthusiastic endorsement of discriminating people in all 
parts of the United States. They are carried in stock by one or more of the leading 
merchants in practically every town and city of importance in the country. They 
are made in a great variety of fabrics, in practically all wanted styles, in form-fitting 
knitted garments, in loose-fitting woven garments, for men, women and children. 
The children's suits may be had in either knit or woven fabrics, and either with or 
without tapes and buttons for use in supporting outer garments. Munsingwear is 
also made in wrappers, bands and binders for infants. Whether you are tall or short, 
fat or thin, old or young, man, woman, boy or girl, there is a Munsingwear garment 
that will give you the utmost in service and satisfaction. 


It will pay you to find the Munsingwear dealer in your 
community and let him union suit you in Munsingwear. 


Munsingwear Satisfaction Lasts 


THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 


Minneapolis New York 
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he instrument chosen 


by the greatest artists | 


ALDA 
BESANZONI 
BORI 


BRASLAU 
CALVE 
CARUSO 
CLEMENT 
CULP 


De GOGORZA 


R 
GALLI-CURCI 
GARRISON 


MARTINELLI 
McCORMACK 
MELBA 

MURPHY 

RUFFO 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
SCOTTI 
SEMBRICH 
TETRAZZINI 
WERRENRATH 
WHITEHILL 
WITHERSPOON 


KREISLER 
KUBELIK 
ZIMBALIST 
Piano 
CORTOT 
PADEREWSKI 
RACHMANINOFF 


Violoncello 
KINDL 
Orchestra 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 
VICTOR HERBERT'S 
TOSCANINI & LA SCALA 
PHILA. SYMPHONY 


ALSO RECORDS BY THE LATE 
GERVILLE-REACHME. GILBERT 


PATTI, PLANCON, POWELL. 
TAMAGNO AND OTHERS 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word" Victrola"identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


mden, 
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The most cherished possession of the great 


singers and instrumentalists is their art, and 


their keenest desire 


stances they shall be heard at their best. 


is that under all circum- 
It is 


in appreciation of this fact that the greatest 
artists of this generation have become Victor 
artists, and their unqualified endorsement of 
the Victrola is the most conclusive evidence of 
its artistic superiority. 


There are Victrolas in great variety of styles 


from $25 to $1500. 


Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


s Vi ctrola 
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Educational Directory 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. 
schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


Write to the 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish to go to col ege. But often 
they desire advanced work in a new environment with competent 
instructors, with studies best meeting their tastes. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or 
Literature, but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count 
for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary. Noexamination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp, and pii pe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. A finely equipped school. New building 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Secretarial course. Courses in Costume Design and Home Dec- 
oration. Courses in Business Management. Junior College 
Courses. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

A girl, after leaving grammai school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 
years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 

There are some rooms with hot und cold water. Students for 1921-22 
are being accepted in the order of their applications. 

Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 27 


Exceplional opportuni 
n ys delphi ul home lij life 1655 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, Mass. 


miles from 
Boston 


Send for New 
Year Book 


FERRY HALL 


For Girls—53rd Year 


Twelve acre campus on Lake Michigan in 
town of wealth and culture 28 miles north of 
Chicago. College Preparatory, General High 
School and Advanced Courses. Special Instruc- 
tion in Music, Expression, Domestic Arts and 
Science. Open-air sports. Horseback riding. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Prepares girls for college or for life. Special two-year 
finishing coume for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Arte and Crafts, 
Expression and Secretarial work. 


High, healthful location New gymnasium and tiled 
on the slope of the Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, 
Mountains. Near New basketball, skating, riding, 
York and , Philadelphia. ete. Aesthetic and Folk 


` A 3 à ^ - Bishop Ethelbert Dancing. Address 
Gymnasium, swimming pool. For details address Talbot, Claude N. Wyant, 
Visitor. Principal. 


Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Principal 
Box 328, Lake Forest, Ill. x A 


Abbot Academy 


Ninety years’ devotion to the development of cultured and 
intelligent womanhood. Notable school-home and equipment— 
ample athletic fields. College preparatory course. Academic 
course, including two years’ work for High School graduates, 
gives advanced college credit. (Christian but not sectarian. 
23 miles from Boston. Catalogue. Address 

Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


A Radsi Old New England Country School 


25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. Modern 
Languages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large 
new sleeping porch. Fine new Y.W.C.A. swimming pool, Military drill. Horseback 
riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds. All sports. Upper and 
lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog address 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 36 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


1843 Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1921 
Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal. Location healthful and 
beautiful. General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumnae 
find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture and 
refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching methods. 
Supervised out-door sports. For catalogue address 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box C 


Sitio: School of Personality for Young Women 


n pe outdoor life offering exceptional opportunities for training in self-discovery 
and self-development. Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of 
efficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed especially for health, character, 
responsibility, and initiative. One hundred acres; pine groves and 3000 feet of 
seashore. Horseback riding. Athletics. Esthetic dancing. College and college 
preparatory subjects. bey a de German and Spanish by native teachers. 

Music, Domestie Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, Secretarial and other 
"ew hiscere o ien Ax courses. Personality Diplomas introductory to definite service. 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD, Directors Box M, BREWSTER, MASS. 


Sea Pines 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 


Under auspices of Sea Pines 
Personality School for Girls 


Miss Mason’s Summer School 


This well-known school is offering exceptional courses for 
summer work. The ideal location affords a splendid op- 
portunity for recreation and study. Beautiful and histori- 
cal Tarrytown is a wonderful place for a summer vacation. 
On the Hudson river, 45 minutes from Fifth Avenue. 
Fine courses in Secretarial work, Business Methods for 
Women, Musio, Art, Dancing and Authorship. Em- 
phasis placed on tutoring for college entrance. Cata- 
logue for summer or regular winter school sent on request. 
Address Box 954 
Por Girls and Women Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N, Y. 


54th 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare heals record. 
College Preparatory. es for High School 
graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ: 

J Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
to manners, character. Sports: Largo; grounds. 
Students from every section. Rate, $525. Catalog 

SOUTHERN: SEMINARY, BOX 909, Buena Vista, wie 


National Park Seminary 


SCHOOL for young women, especially for high and pre- 
páratory school graduates who wish instruction in Music, 
Art, Expression, and vocational subjects. No extra charge 
for Domestic Science diploma course. Campus of 85 acres; 
all out-door sports. Gymnasium; swimming-pool. Located 
in suburb of Washington; organized study of the Capital. 
Helpful relations between teachers and girls. James E. 
Ament, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
References required. For illustrated book address 


Registrar, Box 184 Forest Glen, Md. 


The Sargent School *atczion’ 


Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Summer School Sessions opening June 7th and July 5th. 

Two year Normal Course. Graduates eligible to teach In 
Y. State Public Schools. Course includes athletics, 

dine fencing, public speaking, games. Co-educa- 

tional, Dormitories. For catalogue address 

THE REGISTRAR, 18 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, Expression 
and Home Economics. Accredited Coursesin Pedagogy . Separate 
Preparatory with certificate relations. 

Al-acre suburban site. Our own Garden and 


Located in beautiful Virginia Park. 
New buildings. Every room has bath 
attached. Standard High School and 
Junior College Courses. Music, Art, 
Expression and Domestic Sclence. 
Secretarial Courses. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool and Outdoor Sports. 


Students from 40 states, Write for 


catalogue and views. 
W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., President, 
Box F, Bristol, Va. 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Sweet Briar College 


FOR WOMEN 
Standard college, A. B. and B.S. degrees. 


Member of Association of Colleges of 
the Southern States; member Association 
of American Colleges. 

Campus of 3,000 acres in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Ünexcelled climate. Out-of- 
door sports the year round. 


Students received on certificate or by ex- 
amination. Early enrollment advisable 


EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A. M., Litt. D., President 


For catalog and views, address the Registrar, Box 15 


Sweet Briar, Virginia 


LE WO Su Y UN C VCI ` 


Y Rich ín Tradition 
LINDENWOO 


A College for Women Founded 1827 
Just 50 minutes from St. Louis 


A college where women are offered every opportunity cul- 
turally, intellectually and physically to attain the highest 
ideals of womanhood. Three million dollars in equipment 
and endowment. Two and four year courses leading to de- 
grees. Also degree courses in Music, Home Economics, 
Art, Secretarial and other special vocational courses. Ath- 
letic fields, gym., swimming pool. For catalog, address 


J.L. ROEMER, D. D., President 
G St. Charles, Mo. 


: - For women. Accredited; two- 
Physical Education year normal courses. Practical 
work in Chicago playgrounds. Residence Hall. Positions 
for graduates. Catalogs. Signature, Columbia Normal 
School of Physical Education, Mary A. Blood, President, 
Box 3358, 8. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, III. 

Strong summer courses begin July 5. 


° A , Accredited by 
Illinois Woman's College 5: 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics. 
Special courses—Secretarial, Physical Training, Music. 
8 buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis. Catalog. 


Box B JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


Southern College sid ouo Women. oth year 
$600. Social Training. Two-year College Courses Pre- 
paratory and Finishing Courses, — Music, Art. Exprewsion, 
Domestic Science, Tennis. Basketball, Gymnasium. Stu- 
dents from many states. Ideal climate. Nonsectarian. 

Va.. Petersburg, 234 College PI., Arraur Kyte Davis, A. M. 


Historic Junior College. Girls 


WARD-BELMONT 


For Giris AND YouNG Women 


RESERVATIC INS for the 1921-22 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 

Courses covering 4 years’ preparatory and 2 
ears’ college work. Strong Music and Art 
epartments. Also Literature, Expression, 

Physical Training, Home Economics and Sec- 

retarial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 

Woody Crest is the School Farm and Country 

Club. References required. 

Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A-C, Nashville, Tenn. 


BRENAUcówszeAron» 
CONSERVATORY 

OTED FOR: Select patronage 30 states; 

pleasant social life; location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. 
course; special advantages in music, oratory, 
art, domestic science, physical culture. 3 
buildings, including sorority houses, new gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Catalog and illus- 


trated book. Box R 
M 


Address BRENAU Gainesville, Ga. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


"THOUSAND ACRE CAMP” 
ie «4 a + 
worms pal wi Pat 


; 


In the Cumberland Mountains—Elevation 2250 feet. The only southern camp for girls comparable in loca- 
tion and equipment to the best camps North and East. 
Knoxville on beautiful lake in midst of vast forest 
Twenty-four bungalettes; seven tents; recreation 


Mountains between Nashville and 
and still cooler nights. NO MOSQUITOES. 


hall; dining room; infirmary; athletic field; tennis courts; horses; canoes 
and grounds lighted by electricity. 
For handsomely illustrated catalog address, 

L. L. RICE, Ph. D., Director, Lebanon, Tennessee, Box 25. 


etc. Buildings 


TATION. REFERENCES DEMANDED. 


lad bd tow 


1ighest point in Cumberland 
Cool days 


Located at 


; row boats; motor boats; 


Pure drinking water PERFECT SANI- 


=- 


Mount Pleasant Academy 
Founded 1814 


Prepares boys for business life and for entrance to 
ranking colleges and universities. Practical mili- 
tary instruction in conjunction with field work. 
Systematic physical training supplemenjed by 
athletic sports. Situated in the highlands of the 
Hudson, 30 miles from New York. Send for catalog. 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
Ossining-on-the-Hudson, New York 


Box 517 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 
MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


Location—Campus Milwaukee-Downer College. An ac- 
credited, college preparatory school for girls. A six-year 
course beginning with the seventh grade. Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Athletics. Catalogue 8-19. 


Miss Ellen C. Sabin, A.M., LL.D., President, Milwaukee, Wis. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 

For Girls and Young Women. 37th year. 20 states. 
H. 8, & Jr. College. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science and Business Courses. Music a specialty. Alt, 
1900 ft. Bracing Mt. climate. Gym. Swimming pool, 
new dormitory with private baths. 
Va., Bristol, Box 135. H. G. Noffsinger, A. M., Pres. 


HOLLINS COLLEG for Women. 


Founded 
1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Music degrees. 290 students. 
Healthful location in the Virginia mountains. 
MATTY L. COCKE, Pres’t, Box 343, Hollins, Va. 


New Jersey, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College prepara- 
tory, special courses, Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on 
request. Address Miss Locre C. Beanp. 


Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College,4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Secretarial and Teach- 
ers Courses, Certificate privileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 60th 
year. Separate building for Ist and year academic students. 
Catalog. Rev. Ww. P. McKee, Dean, Box 649, Mt. Carroll, IIl. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box A, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors, Super- 
vised athleti cs. 
Btudents from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


Founded 180 
3 year course 
fór college 
preparation. 
Two year 
course forHigh 
School gradu- 
ates. Twenty- 
` five acre campus, splendid equipment. 


Junior Academy 
Junior High School course covering = 
7th, 8th and 9th grades. 
Early application desirable. 
MISS MARION COATS, A.M., Principal 


Box 172 Bradford, Mass. 
AYANT MOL TYPI 


B 


SUMMER 
ULVER, SCHOOLS 


Naval Woodcraft Cavalry Artillery Aviation 


There is only one Culver. In all the world 
there is nothing just like a summer at Culver 
for a real, live red-blooded boy. 


Experts teach and guide. . Perhaps to sail a 
boat, ride a horse, pilot a hydroplane, fire a 
*'75" or do an Indian War Dance. The Naval 


School is under a distinguished Admiral. 


Culver boys enjoy all the good things of all 
the camps and many unique things that only 
Culver offers. Wooderaft School for younger 
boys. Send for catalogue of the school that 
interests you. Address 


DEAN'S OFFICE 


Culver Indiana 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


495 Boys from 47 States last session 
Largest Private Academy ín the East. 
Boys from 12 to 90 years old pre 
pared for the Universities, Govern 

ment Academies or Business, 


1,600 feet above sea-lovel; pure. 
dry, bracing mountain air of 
the famous Shenandoah Valley. 
Pure mineral spring wate 
Military training develops obe 
>, health and manly car- 
hady lawns, gym- 
ng pool and ath- 
drills. Boy» from 
homes of refi ent only desired. 
Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Academy sizty 
wears old. $375.000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely 
fireproof. Charges, $600. Illustrated catalogue free. Address 


Col. Thos. H. Russell B. 8, Pres., Box A, Staunton, Va 


Kawásawa. 
id. ie) be 


Camp 


Magniiceatly located on the Cumberland River 
Bluffs, Tennessee. Best equipped camp for boys 
in the South. Athletics pavilion and skating rink 
screened sleeping lodges and tents; recreation hall; 
screened dining room and kitchen; new athle' ic 
field, etc. 40 acre forest and excellent river facili- 
ties offer kind of life a red-blooded boy likes, 
Trapping. swimming, fishing, canocing, baseball, 
tennis, track work, Basket ball, etc Free hours 
cach morning devoted to study and tutoring without 
extra charge. Naval training, military drill and 
target practice under expert instructors. $175 
covers camp expenses. For handsomely illus 
trated catalog address 

L. L. RICE, Director 
Tennessee, Lebanon 


Box 25 


(EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY CONTINUED ON PAGES 86-87) 
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Successful clocks and successful 
people are a lot alike 


IRST, they’re punctual; they 
do the right thing at the right 
time just as any successful business 
man will tell you he has to do. 
Again, both are interested in 
helping the other fellow get up in 
the world. The boss feels as good 
about promoting you as you do 
yourself. And so does your little 
alarm clock pal that gives you the 
right kind of a start each morning. 
It probably had quite a hand in the 
good work, too. 


Big Ben, Sleep-Meter and the 
America alarm—in fact, all West- 
clox—have always associated with 
successful people. Probably this 
has been because they and their 
owners share these same traits of 
punctuality and helpfulness. 

All Westclox are that way. Be- 
fore they can get out into the world 
they must prove their ability to 
keep good time which entitles 
them to wear the Westclox mark 
of quality on dial and tag. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o' Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont, 
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Vol. xci CONTENTS 


JOHN TALBOT'S REVENGE. A novel MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 7 
Illustrations by Norman Price 


GENERAL SYMPTOMS OF BEING 35—WHICH IS WHAT I AM 
YOUNG OR OLD, RICH OR POOR—MAKE A WILL! 
GOOD SALESMEN ARE MADE—NOT BORN 
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RING W. LARDNER 12 
HAROLD E. LIPPINCOTT 
FREDERICK W. NASH 


IE 
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FREDERICK W. NASH. A portrait in Alco Gravure 17 
MARILYNN MILLER. A portrait in Alco Gravure 18 À 
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NLESS you are certain that a soap is pure, 
you cannot be sure that it is the best you can 
use for your hands, face, body and hair. 


Ivory Soap has been demonstrating its purity to mil- 
lions of people every day for forty-two years. 


They feel the evidence of this purity in their own 
clear, smooth skins and lustrous hair when they use 
Ivory for the toilet, bath, or shampoo. 


‘They hear it in the baby's coo of delight when he is 
refreshed with the Ivory lather. 


They see it in the delicate garments that come like 
new from the Ivory suds. 


They are reminded of it in everything that Ivory 
does. 


-IVORY SOAP 994% PURE 


How many of the follow- 
ing essentials are lacking 
in the soap you now use? 


Whiteness 
Fragrance 
Abundant Lather 
Easy Rinsing 
Mildness 

Purity 

“It Floats” 


Ivory Soap offers all seven 
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Make your pretty clothes 
last longer 


by washing them the rub-less way with Zvory Soap 
lakes —the flaked form of Ivory Soap prepared for 
the safe, instant, convenient cleansing of silks, wools, 
and all fine fabrics. SEND FOR 

FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE and 
instructions for the care of deli- 
cate garments. Address 
Section 18-E, Dept. of 
Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gam- 


ble Company, 
x Cincinnati, 
Aave Obio. 
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John Talbot's 


Revenge 


The story of a strange hatred that led to romance 


By Maximilian Foster 
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N AN evening early in the 
year 1920, the wind blew from 
the east in Claggett. It came 
in great gusts, roaring among 
the elms that line Hyatt Street 

and the public green; and having boomed 
and hooted through the high-peaked New 
England housetops, it burst like an ex- 
plosion, in the open, a cloud of snow and 
sleet flying in its wake as it swept down 
the Mill road by the river. The Hyatt 
Mill stood out there. Beyond that was 
Hickey’s Tavern. Beyond the tavern lay 
the dismantled, weather - beaten ruin 
known as Talbot’s Folly. Beyond that 
was the town burying ground. i 

Wind and snow. Snow, sleet and bitter 
cold. Perfect Claggett weather. 

“Whoof!’ 

i a was a gust exploring the ruin on the 
jill. 

The house shook, quivering from cellar 
to roof, the floors and the staircase creak- 
ing as if trod by unseen feet. Behind the 
walls, the wind crept to and fro, making 
the stained, tattered: paper on them bulge 
and billow slowly. It was as if they 
breathed, and the rats pattering through 
the deserted rooms went warily, their 
beady eyes suspicious. “‘Whoof! Boom!" 
Another gust. ‘The house rocked, every 
timber crying. A few more such nights 
and Talbot’s Folly would tumble into its 
foundations. 

For twenty-five years the house had 
stood abandoned, open like this to the 
wind and weather. ‘lhe town boys heaved 
stones and brickbats through its windows. 
The town loafers coming there to sleep off 
their booze tore up the floors to build fires 
on the hearth. The Talbots had gone— 
only one of the name was left in Claggett; 
the others long ago had disappeared. 
Curiously, it was a night, too, ach as this 
when the family—its remnant, rather, a 
woman and a boy—had left the town, 
vanishing without a trace. As for the 


other, the one who had stayed behind, he 
lay over beyond in the burving ground be- 
side the Ashby road. Old John Hyatt, the 
lumberman, now owned Talbot’s Folly. 
Talbot’s Folly! The name tells the 
story. . . . When Talbot died, his money 
gone, Hyatt had taken charge of the man's 
tangled affairs. Then, the bank having 
foreclosed on the house, at the sale Hyatt 
had bid it in. It was queer, perhaps, that 
a man like him should want the worthless 
property; but that was the reputation the 
mill owner bore among his fellow towns- 
men—queer. Queer as Dick’s hatband. 
He had not only abandoned the house to 
destruction, but from the day he bought 
it he had not once set foot inside its door. 


*Y2OOM"" The wind again. It crashed 

and thudded against the swaying 
walls; then, slanting along the hill, the gust 
drove down the Ashby road. The cloud 
of sleet and snow that went with it flung 
skyward as it hit the low stone wall 
hedging in the graveyard. 

There among the graves stood a man. 

He was a young man, a fellow in a long 
gray ulster that flapped and fluttered 
about his knees. Around his neck a scarf 
of the same hue was twisted, and neither 
the scarf nor the ulster was remarkable for 
its neatness. Both were grimy, greasy-— 
stained. ‘The man's face under the black 
soft hat was grimy too. But it was a 
better face than one would look to find on 
any grimy wayside wanderer. It was 
young; fresh, in fact, beneath its layer of 
grime; tanned by sun and wind, and once 
the grime was penetrated, reliant and de- 
termined. 

He was gazing toward the town, and as 
the squall lifted, the fading light revealed 
the place in all its picturesqueness. There 
were its prim, high-peaked white houses. 
There were the tall, slender spires of its 
two churches. Between them a vista of 
wide streets edged by elms led on to the 


public green, the' white-trimmed brick 
town hall with its clock-tower facing it. As 
the man in the graveyard gazed at it he 
grinned a mocking grin. Then the squall 
dropped its, curtain over the town; and 
turning away he glanced up the hill 
foward Talbot’s Folly. 

Only for a moment, though. The flying 
gusts striking along the hill enveloped the 
house in a cloud of tossing vapor; and 
bending over, the man in the gray ulster 
brushed the sleet and snow from the flat 
granite slab lying at his feet. Graven on it 
was the legend: “Man Is Bom Unto 
Trouble As The Sparks Fly Upward.” 
Under that was a name and a date: 


Roscoe TALBot 
4Etat 35 
Died April 4th, 1895 


The man in the gray ulster gazed at it. 
Taking off his hat, he stood bareheaded 
with the storm swirling about him. Cal 
Pennock, the town drunk, lurching up the 
hill to Talbot’s Folly, saw the hatless figure 
in the graveyard; and gaped, stupefied. 

“You're drunk, Cal,” he told himself, 
“plain drunk." 

He thought he had been seeing things. 

He had, too. Cal had beheld what no 
one else in the town had seen for upward 
of twenty-five years The man in the 
ulster, his head still bare, was bending 
over the gravestone; and with a queer 
look in his eyes, he was speaking to it. 

“Well, s'long, Dad," he was saying. 

‘Then he put on his hat; and his look 
changing, the grin on his mouth now sar- 
donic, he trudged down the wind-swept 
road. 

II 


"THE town clock had just struck five 
o'clock when a car, a light, low-slung 
roadster, its exhaust open, came roaring 
along the Ashby road. A girl was driving 
it; and as the car reached the slope of the 
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long hill that looks down on Claggett, she 
gave a murmured exclamation of im- 
patience. She was Elsie Hyatt, old J. J.’s 
daughter. Late that afternoon she had 
gone over to Ashby on a hurried errand; 
and though the errand had been finished, 
she was evidently still in a hurry. Pitch- 
ing and pounding among the ruts and 
mud, the car hit the grade at a gait a cau- 
tious driver might have thought impetu- 
ous. So, at any rate, the young man in the 
seat beside her seemed to think; and half 
way up the slope he spoke. i 

“I say, Elsie,” he ventured mildly; 
“take it easy, can't you?" 
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“If he’s a thief, if he took that money," he said, “I mean to 


The girl did not reply. Leaning over the 
edge of the car, her slender head bent 
alertly, she seemed more intent on the 
engine's muffled beat than on her com- 
panion's conversation. The car, however, 
slacked a bit in its rush up the hill; and 
behind his spectacles the speaker's eyes 
lost their momentary concern. 

“That’s better," he remarked. 

He had leaned back, his air manifestly 
relieved, when the girl looked around. 

“What was it you said, Sim?" she in- 
quired. 

‘The young man—his name was Parker— 
cleared his throat. “I said that was bet- 


ter; better not to drive so fast," he was 
repeating, when the girl shook her head.. 
* Before that, I mean," she said. 

Over his spectacles Parker shot a glance 
at her. Incidentally, he was a lawyer in 
Claggett and, in spite of his youth—he 
was thirty-three or thereabouts—one of 
the town's leading men. 

* [—I was asking you to marry me,” he 
replied. 

His manner had stiffened perceptibly. 
It was as if he were growing nettled. But 
if she saw it she gave no sign. 

“Yes, I know that, Sim. You were s: 
ing, though, if | married you, what you'd 
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wash my hands of him—turn him out of here. .. 


do. That was it, wasn’t it?” she ques- 
tioned. : 

“Yes,” he returned; “I was saying how 
I'd help you.” 

“How?” asked Elsie Hyatt, briefly. 

Parker considered for a moment. When 
he spoke it was evident that he took up 
the thread of a talk broken by the car's 
swift rush at the hill. “I was saying, “lsie, 
that I could help your father. He’s grow- 
ing old. He won’t last much longer, will 
he? And, as for your brother, there’s not 
much use mincing matters. Jamie’s a nice 
enough boy, of course; but you know as 
well as I do it’s not likely he’ll ever do 


. That's all" 


much with the business. If you marry me, 
though—" said Parker. 

The car gave a surge, a sudden leap. 
Then it slacked down again. 

"Is that why you ask me to marry 
you?... the busincss?" she asked. 

He seemed momeztarily confused. “I 
—er—of course, love you,” he said hur- 
riedly. Then, manifestly awkward, he 
colored faintly. 

As he clung to the side of the car to 
steady himself, Elsie Hyatt glanced at 
him briefly. 

“Love?” she murmured. She said it 
again. ‘‘Lovel” 


Parker crimsoned hotly. 

Her tone, as she uttered the word, had 
been reflective. It was vaguely ironic, too. 

“Oh, let's be sensible,” he said hastily. 
“A lot of girls, of course, expect that sort 
of stuff; silly trash they get by reading 
books, but you're past all that. You're 
twenty-five—old enough to know better. 
A practical girl like you, now, would look 
at marriage in a practical way, and—" 
He broke off all at once. ‘‘Say,” Parker 
said abruptly, “what makes you smile 
like that?” Over his spectacles he stared 
at her suspiciously. 

She was, indeed, smiling, yet there was 
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little merriment in the smile. 
It was a wistful, regretful 
smile. 

“I was just thinking, Sim.” 

“Thinking of what?” 

“I was thinking of Mother," 
she replied. “I was thinking, 
if she'd. lived, how Mother 
would laugh. She wasn’t in 
the least— practical." 

For a moment he stared at 
her, his brow twisted with re- 
proof. “Just what do you 
mean?" he demanded. She 
made no reply; and again 
Parker cleared his throat. “I 
don't understand you, Elsie,” 
he said primly; “you are a 
sensible girl; that 1s, sensible 
when you wish to be; some- 
times, however, you do things 
that-make me wonder. I’m 
not the only one, either,” he 
added, his voice resentful. 

She was still smiling. 

“Yes, I’ve discovered that,” 
she replied. 

“Then why do you do 
them?" he retorted. “Do 
you wish to turn people 
against you?" 


SHE glanced at him over 
her shoulder. ` 

“Claggett people?" With- 
out giving him time to reply, 
she added. “Do you think I 
care about myself?" She 
looked at him again. “If I 
cared about myself, do you 
think Pd marry you?" she ` 
asked bluntly. 

“What!” said Parker. 

She smiled grimly. 

“If I marry you, Sim,” she 
said, "it'll be for one reason— 
one only: l'll marry you to save my 
father. That's all I have in mind, and 
you'd better know it. You've told me 
about my father—I know what he’s done. 
I mean to save him in any way I can." 

Parker's face was blank. But before he 
could speak again there was an interrup- 
tion. 

“Why, look!" she cried, * there's a man 
there in the graveyard! What's he doing 
there?” 

Tt was a man in a gray ulster. His hat 
off, he was standing beside one of the 
graves looking down at it. Another ex- 
clamation escaped her. l 

"Why, he's talking to it!" she mur- 
mured. 

` Parker gave a movement of annoyance. 

'" Never mind that man. Are you going 
to marry me or not?” 

She slacked down the car—it was now 
crawling. The man in the graveyard had 
put on his hat, and with his back to them 
he was looking across the hill toward 
Talbot’s Folly. A moment later he strode 
out into the road and headed down the 
hill to Claggett. 

“Oh, all right,” she murmured. 

** You'll marry me, then?" 

“Yes,” 

A gleam of satisfaction lighted Parker’s 
eyes. 

“I knew you'd be sensible," he said. 

To this she made no reply. 

'The car, rolling on, had caught up with 
-the man in the gray frieze ulster. As it 
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passed him, she gazed intently at the 
stranger. Her brow was puckered curi- 
ously. It was as if she had seen something 
that made her ponder. 

The motor was half way down the hill 
when again it gave a leap, a sudden surge. 
Parker clutched at the seat once more. 

“Oh, I say!” he protested. 

"Im in a hurry," she replied. *'It's 

ast five, I want to get home before 
ather.” 

“Your father? Why?" he asked. 

Again she did not reply. 

The car rushed on. Baybee as he clung 
to the seat, stared at her covertly. 


ul 


LAGGET T, in its picturesque quaint- 

ness and quiet, little resembled its 
nearest neighbor, Ashby, with its electric 
lights and trolley cars, its telephones, its 
water and sewage systems. These and 
other innovations—‘‘contraptions,” the 
Claggett people termed them—were looked 
upon with suspicion. Claggett folks were 
“home folks," and during the past forty 
years there was only one encroachment 
on its homelike, homely character. This 
was the Hyatt Mill, the huge rambling 
structure sprawled out on the river flat 
below the town. 

The whistle had blown and the gangs 
at work had knocked off for the day when 
the door of the office buildings opened and 
a tall, spare figure, a man with gray hair, 


The man in the ulster, his head still 


stooping shoulders and a rugged, fur- 
rowed face, came out. The man was old 
John Hyatt. 

At night, after his men had gone, it was 
often the mill owner’s habit to make a 
tour of his property. It was queer that in 


the dark he should p Dien about the 
bleak wind-swept buildings; but to 
ueer—that was J. Js reputation. 


rankly, the town did not approve of 
Hyatt. He had a way, for one reason, of 
doing things done by no one else in Clag- 
gett—a trait, too, fis family seemed to 
share. “ Highfalutin'," the town called the 
Hyatts, the son and daughter especially. 
The wife, however, was the first to whom 
the term was applied; and though she had 
been dead now for years the town still re- 
called Mrs. Hyatt. She was not a Claggett 
woman, indeed not! And from the don 
she had met with disapproval. The town 
had considered her ways too quick, too 
impetuous, for a married woman. Among 
other traits she had a trick of laughing un- 
expectedly at what Claggert considered 
the most serious things in life. Then, too, 
the town recalled how she had set out to 
bring up her children, romping with them 
as if she herself had been a romp, a child. 

She was, in fact, only twenty or so when 
Hyatt married her, a lithe, slender girl 
with gray eyes fringed with black, her 
head piled high with thick braids of brown 
that glinted in the sun like bronze. Toward 
her death, though, the mill man’s young 
wife seemed to have altered greatly. She 
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bare, was bending over the gravestone 


laughed less, for one thing. She seemed 
also to have grown more reserved, more 
aloof. However, though Claggett felt it 
had succeeded somewhat in silencing her, 
there was a feeling of relief when she died. 
Hyatt, it was hoped, would now marry 
someone suitable—a Claggett woman, 
naturally. But John Hyatt hadn't mar- 
ried. Instead, he had merely brought his 
sister home, installing her in charge of his 
household. This, the town agreed, was a 
decided change for the better, as Miss 
Sophie was a aes woman and the one 
member of the family of which it ap- 
proved. After his wife's death Hyatt had 
grown further than ever from Claggett. 
- His life, it seemed, had settled in a rut, 
a fixed, changeless channel—the beaten 
path between his office and his home. 

To-night Hyatt did not linger long in the 
mill. Striding along in the gloom he made 
his way down the squat, shadowy build- 
ing. Beyond was the sawing stage, and 
toward this he hastened. is face had 
about it a look of grave concern. 


HAT day there had been a breakdown 
in the mill. One of the saws—it was a 
three-band mill—had smashed; but giving 
it little more than a glance, he was trudg- 
ing on, when out of the shadow behind the 
log carriage a man emerged. “That you, 
Benson?” called Hyatt. 
The man, like Hyatt, gray-haired with a 
seamed, rugged face, was one of the mill’s 


bosses. He had a tool in his hand, and 


evidently had been pottering about the 
broken machine. It was evident, too, that 
what he’d found was discouraging, for he 
shambled forward, mumbling ord growl- 
ing sourly. ‘‘Never mind that, now," 
Hyatt cut him short. ‘‘Where’s Cal Pen- 
nock, do you know?” 

Pennock was the town loafer. Queer 
that Hyatt should be looking for him, but 
that was no business of Benson’s. He 
hunched his shoulders aimlessly. 

“Dunno. Haven't saw him. Drunk 
somewheres, like as not." ` Returning to 
the subject of the breakdown, he again 
had begun to mumble, when, as before, 
Hyatt cut him short. '* Where's Cal hang- 
ing out?" demanded the mill owner. 

enson gave another shrug, a grunt 
with it. 

"Can't say. Up in th’ woods, mebbe— 
there or Talbot's Folly.” 

“Talbot’s Folly?” The name seemed to 
give Hyatt pause. He stared through the 
dimness at the foreman. 

Benson shrugged again. If Pennock was 
in the town he was either there or boozing 
at the tavern. The mention of the tavern 
seemed to give Hyatt another thought. 
His face hardened momentarily. 

“Benson, has Jamie, my boy, been 
around the mill to-day?” he asked. 

Benson shook his head. ‘“‘Ain’t saw 
him,” he answered tersely. For a moment 
the mill owner was silent. He seemed to 
be considering something. 

“To-morrow, Benson," he directed, 
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“you send a man to hunt up 

Cal. If he's not in town, send 

up to the woods for him." He 

paused again for a moment. 

“If Jamie, my son, is with 

him," added Hyatt harshly, 
` "say that I want to see him, 

too. You understand?” 

'The foreman understood. 
From his look, in fact, it was 
evident he understood more 
than the mere question con- 
veyed. He was, however, 
more concerned with his bro- 
ken machinery than with the 
morning's mission, whatever 
it might involve. The, break 
was a bad one; it would take 
a heap of time and labor to 
repair it; but to this Hyatt 
gave little heed.- 

"All right, all right," he 
kept repeating vaguely. 

"Yeah, but that ain't sayin' 
what we're to do!" protested 
Benson; at which Hyatt again 
considered briefly, abruptly 
too. 

"Shut it down," he said. 

The foreman gave a sharp 
exclamation. Shut down the 
saw; lay it up just when the 
mill was beginning on the 
spring run? Hyatt, however, 
had already turned away. 

"Shut it down," he re- 
peated. 

Retracing his steps, he 

assed out dy the door where 

e had entered. lt was his 
habit, another settled custom 
of his, to walk home every 
night. 

But to-night he was half 
way down the Mill road when 
his pace, at first so brisk and 

energetic, slackened perceptibly. Pres- 
ently, as a blast stouter than its fellows 
came whooping along the open, he halted, 
and enn his back braced himself 
against it. Then, when the gust had gone, 
the old man still stood there. He was 
gazing back toward the mill. 

The evening’s failing light fell upon it 
momentarily, disclosing the gaunt, ram- 
bling structure in all its bigness and 
ugliness. Old Hyatt, though, did not seem 
conscious of its bleak, angular unloveliness. 
He stared toward it with a softening gaze, 
a softness that, as it deepened, was per- 
haps unwonted in the man. Then, a mo- 
ment later, his lips moved. 

“Old gal, it’s come,” he said. 

Then, hurriedly turning away, the old 
man trudged on down the Mill road, 
heading for the town. 


IV 
TH E house Hyatt had built for his young 


wife the year he married her was in 
Hyatt Street, three squares from the public 
green. Wide, well laid out grounds sur- 
rounded it; and the house, the largest in 
the town, was also the most modern. The 
wife, however, had not lived long to enjoy 
it. For sixteen years now the mill owner’s 
unmarried sister had presided over his 
home. 

The evening lamps had been lighted, 
and with a Dg ey ie over her arm and 
her needles (Continued from page 62) 


General Symptoms of Being 35— 
Which is What I Am 


On reaching my dottage I ain't makeing no complaints to the 
management and I'm willing to accomodate with a few rules 
which has enabled me to reach the age of 35 annums and 
which if stuck to faithful will bring you the same results 


By Ring W. Lardner 


HE other night one of my friends 
whose name is Legion got me on 
the telephone some way another 
and wanted I should come over 
and call, but that is all I done 
the last 3 or 4 times I had went over there 
and it costs a lot of money even in a 4 bit 
limit. So I said no that 1 was busy on a 
article which I had promised the Editor of 
Tue American MacaziNE | would write 
It. 
“What is it about” says Legion. 
So I told him “How it feels to be 35.” 
“That guy must think you got a good 
memory” says Legion and hung up on me. 
Well friends 35 is how young I am no 
matter how old I look, but I am so use to 
haveing smart Alex make wise cracks 
when 1 tell them my age that it don't 
have no more effect on me now than the 
6 day bicycle race. Only I can't figure 
why they think I would lie about it like I 
was trying to pose as a boy chess marvel 
or something. When a man has got a 
legal wife and 4 and 1% children what 
does he care if he 1s 35 or double that amt. 
Besides which they claim that 35 is about 
the average of all the grown ups in the 
world. If I was above the average would 
l keep it a secret? Don't be silly. . 
And don't judge a person by their hair 
gents. Many a man that can remember 
the first Ford has got more foliage on 
their egg than myself and also I know 
several ball players in the big league to-day 
that is di iere from 5 to 30 yrs. 
younger than the present writer that 
when the fish applauds them for makeing 
a 2 handed earch with 1 hand, you wonder 
why they don’t take off their cap. Per- 
sonly I am not sensitive about my plum- 
mage. When my features got to the 
decision that one of them would half to 
retract all I done was thank God they 
icked the forehead and not the chin. 
he only hardship connected with pyor- 
rhea of the scalp is trying to act supprised 


when the barber says you are looseing: 


your hair. 

But I guess it ain’t only the loss of a 
few ebony ringlets that makes me look 
senile. It seems like I was over estimated 
long before I begin to molt. For inst. I 
can recall when I was 16 and had a thatch 
on my dome like a virtuoso and I use to 
pal around with a boy who we will call 
Geo. Dougan because that was his name 
and Geo. was going on 21. Well this was 
in Niles, Mich., in the days when they 
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sold 6% beer in vases and for $.20 you 
could get enough to patrol 4th St. sere- 
nadeing true music lovers of the oppose- 
ing sex. In them hellcyon days 1 of the 
few things that was vs. the law was selling 
it to minors and 2 or 3 of the retail mchts. 
around town was pretty strick and time 
and again I and Geo. would be out shop- 
ping and go in a store and order 2 vats 
and Dave or Punk or who ever it hap- 
pened to be would set one up for me to 

nock over and then give Geo. a wise 
cracking smile and ask him would he like 
a bottle of white pop. Incidently I had 
a taste of that lucius ambrosia at a ball 
game once and if the penalty for selling 
honest old beer to minors was a $100 fine 
why 2 to 14 yrs. in a meat grinder would 
be mild for a guy that sells white pop on 
the theory that its a drink. | 

Well Geo. would say “Aw come on 
Dave I am older than him." But you 
couldn't fool Dave and the result was 
that we would half to take our custom 
down to Pigeon's where everybody that 
had a dime was the same age and the only 
minors was the boys that tried to start a 
charge acct. 

I must hand it to Geo. for one thing. 
No matter how sore it made him to get 
turned down he never told them the 
truth about me. And they wouldn't of 
beleived him if he had of. No more than 
you birds beleive me now. 


Bur now in regards to this article: 
When the Editor asked me to write it 
up | said I didn't see how more than only 
a few people would be interested because 
they was only a few that is this old. So 
he told me that as a matter of fact pretty 
near everybody in the world that can 
read is either 35 or a few mos. one way or 
the other and if I didn’t think that was so 
to go and look it up in.a book. So I 
looked up in the encyclopedia and they 
was nothing in there like he said but 
found out a whole lot of other things that 
was news to me and maybe the reader 
don’t know them neither so I will write 
them down. 

In the ist. place it says that most peo- 
ple dies when they are 1 yr. old and the 
Ist. IO yrs. is the most fatalist. But if 
they's a 100 tliousand people that can 
manage to get to be 10 yrs. old why then 
749 of them is pretty libel to die the 
next yr. After that the older you get the 
longer you live up to when you are 59 and 


then you can just about count on liveing 
14 and 4j yrs. more. In other wds. if 
you ain't one of the 749 that crokes be- 
tween 10 and 11 why you are safe till 
about June of the yr. when you are 73. 
So a person is a sucker to try and take 
care of themself at my age dud from now 
ond am going to be a loose fish and run 
wild. 

Out in Benton Harbor, Mich. however, 
near where I use to live, they have got a 
sex that calls themselfs the Holy Terrors 
or something that claims you live as long 
as you are good and as soon as you do 
wrong you die. But I notice that they all 
wear a beard so as the encyclopedia can’t 
tell if they are 73 or 21. 


ANOT HER thing it says in the book is 
that figures compiled in Norway and 
Sweden shows that the death rate 
amongst bachelors is a lot more than 
amongst married men even includeing 
murder. So anybody that is between 11 
and 73 yrs. old and got a wife is prac- 
tally death proof especially if you are a 
Swede. : 

But all that is either here or there. The 
idear is to tell how it feels to be my age 
and I may as well get to it. Well in the 
ist. place I am speaking for myself only. 
I don't know how how the other 35 yr. 
olders feels about it and don’t care. Prob- 
ably the most of them don't feel near as 
old as the writer. Laughter is supposed 
to keep a man young but if its forced 
laughter it works the opp. When a guy 
is named Ring W. and is expected to split 
their sides when ever somebody asks if 
your middle name is Worm which is an 
wange of 365 times per annum over a 
period of 35 annums, why it can’t help 
from telling on you. Or it don’t lighten 
the wgt. of the yrs. none to half to snicker 
every time they say Ring give me a ring 
or Ring why ain't you a ring master in 
Ringling Bros. And yet a number of birds 
has asked me if that was my real name or 
did I assume it. They would probably 
ask the kaiser if he moved to Holland to 
be near the tulips. 

I suppose that on the morning of their 
21st. birthday the right kind of a Ameri- 
can citizen wakes up full of excitement 
and says to themself “Now I am of age and 
can vote and everything.” And when 
they come to what I often call the 35th. 
mile stone they are even more smoked up 
with the thought that now they are eligi- 


General Symptoms of Being 35—Which is What I Am, by Rina W. LARDNER 


ble to be President and go around all day 
stoop shouldered with the new responsa- 
bility. 

Well I don’t recall how I woke up the 
day I was 21 if at all but my last birthday 
is still green and sour in my memory. I 
spent the most of it in Mineola signing 
mortgages and if I thought of the White 
House it was just to wonder if it would do 
any good to write and tell President Wil- 
son about the Long Island R. R. 

At the present writeing I have got so 
use to being 35 that I don't know 1f it 
feels any different from 34 or 33. But I 
can at lease state that being 35 don't feel 
nothing like being under 30. For inst. 
when the telephone rings now days | am 
scared to death that its somebody asking 
us to go somewheres for dinner or some- 
wheres. Six yrs. ago I was afraid it 
wasn't. At 29 home was like they say on 
the vaudeville stage, a place to go when 
all the other joints was closed up. At 35 
its a place you never leave without a loud 
squawk. 


A MAN don’t appreciate their home till 
4 À you are up around par for 9 holes. 
de 30 you think of it as a dump where 
you can't pick out what you want to eat like 
roast Vt. turkey or a filet mignon or some 
of that prune fed muskrat a la Biltmore. 
If Kathleen decides in the a. M. that you 
are going to crave spare ribs at might why 
you can either crave spare ribs at night 
or put on a hunger strike that won’t get 
you no more sympathy than the hiccups. 

In them ribald days home is just a kind 
of a pest where you half to choke down 
breakfast or they will think something 
ails you and talk about sending for a Dr. 
And r or 2 evenings per wk. when you 
can’t think of no reason to go out, its 
where you half to set around and wait for 
g o’clock so as you begin to talk about 
going to bed and sometimes things gets 
so desperate that you half to read a book 
or something. ; 

But at 35 you spell it with a big H. 
Its where you can take off your shoes. 
Its where you can have more soup. Its 
where you don’t half to say nothing when 
they’s nothing to say. i where they 
don’t wait till the meal is all over and 
then give you a eye dropper full of coffee 
raw. Its where you don’t half to listen. 
Its where they don't smear everything 
with cheese dressing. Its where you can 
pan everybody without it going no 
further. Its where they know you like 
doughnuts and what you think about a 
banana. 

When you was 29 you didn't care for 
the band to play Home sweet Home. It 
was old stuff and a rotten tune any way. 
Now you hope they won't play it neither. 
Its a pretty tuné but it makes you bust 
out crying. 

Bud Kelland that lives over to Port 
Washington wrote a piece for this maga- 
zine a wile ago where he said in it that it 
kind of shocked him to find out that 
young people didn't act like he was one of 
them no more. Well he ain't but it took 
the old gaffer a long time to find it out. 
Here he is pretty near 39 and I guess the 
old Methuselum wants folks to hide I 
Mary Mac Lane when he comes in the 
rm. 

Well it was 5 or 6 yrs. ago when I real- 
ized that I was past my nonages as they 
say. It come to me all of a sudden that 
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RING W. 


A famous humorist, now 35 years of age. 
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the only compliments I had for a long 
wile was what a pretty tie you got or 
something. Nothing about my natural 
charms no more. Ít was an egg's age 
since anybody had called me to 1 side 
and whispered "I got a T. L. for you. 
Gertie thinks your ears is immense." 

I seen then that I wasn't no longer a 
larva and I guess maybe it hurt at first. 
But its like falling hair or the telephone 
service or anything else. When you have 
lived with it a wile you don't mind. 
Which is just as well because they ain't a 
wk. passes when you wouldn't get touched 
on the raw if they was any raw left. 


IKE for inst. a few wks. back I was up 
in Boston where I got a young and beau- 
tiful sister in law. When it come time to 
part from she and her husband she kissed 
me 6 times which was suppose to be once 
for me and once apiece b the Mrs. and 
4 kiddies. Well I thought it was pretty 
nice and got kind of excited about it till I 
looked at her husband to see how he took 


it. He took it without batting an eye. 
To him it was like as if she was kissing an 
old cab horse on a bet for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. And when I had left and 
they was alone together, instead of lep- 
ping at her throat with a terrible curse he 
probably says “Janey, you're a good 
game gal," and she give him a kiss that 
meant something. 

Now an incidence like this would of 
spoilt my whole trip if I didn't look at it 
in a sensible way which is to say to your- 
self, “Well if I wasn't in the Sears and 
yellow I wouldn't of got them 6 kisses. 
And 6 kisses is 14 a dozen kisses in any 
language." 

Or for inst. out on the golf course. Sup- 
pose I and Grant Rice is playing with 
some young whipper snapper like say 
Jack Wheeler and they's only 1 caddy for 
the 3 of us. “Take them two" says Jack 
pointing to my and Grant's bags but the 
caddy has all ready took them any way 
as soon as he found out which ones be- 
longed to which. (Continued on page 56) 


"Young or Old, Rich or Poor— 
. Make a Will! 


And take a sharp look at it after you have made it! Terrible mistakes often creep 
into wills—resulting in money going where it was never intended 


By Harold E. Lippincott 


NE day about three years ago a 

client came to my office to dis- 

cuss the matter of making a 

will to dispose of her property 

so as to favor her fifteen-year- 

old son. What she intended to do seemed 

fair enough, for, while she and her husband 

were in moderate circumstances, their 

three daughters had married very well-to- 

do or wealthy men. However, it turned 

out that she was not ready 

to have the will drawn and 
executed that day. 

‘Three weeks later her 
husband was killed in an 
automobile accident, leav- 
ing a will that gave all his 
property and life insurance 
to the widow. This estate, 
together with the property 
in her own name, totaled 
some $60,000. 

Sty months went by, and 
agath the mother came in to 
discuss the matter of a will 
favoring her minor son. But 
she was not quite sure 
whom she would appoint as 
her boy's trustee, and she 
decided that, after all, she 
only wanted to talk the 
matter over then, and that 
she was not quite ready to 
execute a will. 

“Tt should be done now,” 
I advised her. . ‘These 
things ought not to be put 
off." 

She smiled and agreed 
with me, and said that she 
would do her best to make 
up her mind soon and then 
would come in again. A 
month later she died of in- 
fluenza, and left no will. 
Her estate has been divided 
among the four children. 
When the boy comes of age, 
he will have what is left out 
of his $15,000 after the ex- 
penses of his support and 
education have been paid. It was his 
mother’s intention to leave him about 
$40,000, which, under the circumstances, 
would have been fair. Moreover, instead 
of a guardian and trustee appointed and 
approved by the mother, the boy’s guard- 
ian has been appointed by the court. 
Perhaps the mother would have chosen 
the person appointed, but, also, perhaps 
she would not. 

If you have property to dispose of by a 
will, use your best and fairest judgment 
in deciding what you want to do, then do 
it promptly. Subsequently, if you decide 
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that you want to alter your will, you can 
easily do so by a codicil or by a new will. 

Men, as well as women, are inclined to 
postpone making their wills. The matter 
is generally recognized as a duty, however, 
and clients nowadays do not seem to re- 
sent the assiduity of attorneys who stress 
the advisability of prompt action. Some- 
times this assiduity has little effect. Only 
yesterday I passed on the street a business 


Why a Self-made Man Usually 
Leaves His Property to His Wife 


“IDHE will of the self-made man—the man 
who has built up‘ his fortune by his own 
efforts during his lifetime—is not usually very 
complicated. He is very apt to leave every- 
thing to his wife. 
“In doing this the self-made man is paying 

a tribute to his wife and to womankind. His 
wife probably began at the bottom with him. 
They economized and sacrificed together. She 
has had such a big share in his career that he 
knows her to be capable of doing the right. 
thing by the property, of looking after those 
who ought to be looked after. the children and 
others, and even of favoring the charities they 
patronized together. I have known many men 
to bestow their property in this way, and I do 
not know of one that has made a mistake. 
Such women are no more spendthrifts and 
wasters than the man himself. They have 
stood up under the struggle from poverty to 
prosperity, from prosperity to a big success, 
and after the husband’s death they do not 
change." 


man of large affairs, whose will, drawn 
and ready for execution, is in my safe. 
For three months I have been reminding 
him that he ought to execute the will. 
“To-morrow,” he says; then telephones 
me that “business” will prevent him from 
coming. I can count at least ten people 
who will have reason to be greatly disap- 
pointed and three whose life careers may be 
affected fundamentally in case anything 
happens to him before he executes his will. 

ears ago a wealthy manufacturer who 
had large business interests in Chicago, 
St. Louis, and New York made a will 


leaving everything to his wife. His son 
was then twelve years old. This son grew 
up, went to college, began the practice of 
his profession. ‘The father believed in his 
son, trusted him, often remarked how 
proud he was of him. He helped the son 
along in several enterprises in which the 
boy became interested. The son was 
given reason to believe that he could ex- 
pand his affairs rapidly and assume heavy 
obligations, because he was 
sure of his father's support 
during the latter's life, and 
on his father's death would 
certainly not lack capital. 

The father continually 
said things in his family 
circle, to his business asso- 
ciates, and to his attorney, 
that led them all to believe 
he had made a will to take 
the place of the one made 
when the son was a minor. 

On the father's death the 
only will to be found was 
the one made when the son 
was twelve years old. Now 
the son has none of his 
father's wealth; the mother 
has millions. No matter 
how generous the mother 
may be, the son is more or 
less dependent upon her, 
and he is in a humiliating 
position. The father, I am 
sure, did not intend this. 
Either one of two things 
happened: the father pro- 
crastinated and did not 
"get to it" to make the 
will he intended to make, or 
the later will was lost. If, 
as I believe, the former is 
the fact, there can be no 
excuse for it. If the will was 
lost, that, too, is inexcus- 
able. 

There is positively no ex- 
cuse for a lost will these 
days. Many states provide 
that wills may be turned 
over to the courts or to the surrogates for 
safe keeping. If this is not done, wills 
should be kept in a safe deposit box or in 
a safe, or left with the family attorney. 
Moreover, a man can execute his will in 
duplicate, keeping one for himself and 
placing the other in the custody of some 
other person. 

Perhaps you are one of those who think 
it would be easy to draw your own will 
and save a little fee. You will not find it 
difficult if you know exactly how; but the 
chances are more than ten to one that you 
will forget to name an executor, or neglect 


to give the executor the necessary powers 
for fulfilling his duties, or you may fail 
when it comes to performing the abso- 
lutely necessary formalities required for 
the execution of a will. 

A prominent civil engineer, when away 
from home and living at a hotel, suddenly 
decided that he must not neglect the mat- 
ter of making his will another day. He 
wrote it that evening in his room and 
executed it properly, requesting two hotel 
employees to act as witnesses. He left all 
his property, which was largely composed 
of real estate, to his wife for life. After her 
death it was all to go to their children. 

When the testator died it was found 
that he had failed to name any executor 
of the property, and had given no powers 
for the sale of the real estate. The fact 
that he left real estate and a minor son 
ties up the property until the son becomes 
twenty-one years old. Early in the war 
period it became advisable to sell the real 
estate to save losses; but this could not be 
done without an expensive proceeding to 
sell the infant's real estate, and then at 
the best price which might be obtained 
at a forced judicial sale, which, experience 
has shown, is less than the price to be ob- 
tained at an unrestricted sale in the open 
market. Now the real estate is being car- 
ried at a great loss to the widow until her 
son becomes old enough to join with her 
in a deed. By that time the property may 
have shrunk to a pittance. 

A wholesale grocer whose property 
amounted to several millions picked up 
from a table in front of a second-hand 
store one day a book which tells every 
man how to be his own lawyer. He de- 
cided to draw his own will. 


THE grocer was an intelligent man, and 
the intent of his will was clear and the 
disposition of the property was legal. He 
left the bulk of his property to his widow 
during her lifetime, after which it was to 
pass to the grocer’s son. He created a 
trust fund of a certain amount for the son, 
and this part of the will was also properly 
drawn. The will was all good as far as it 
went, but—when he executed the will the 
grocer had no witness. This circumstance 
made his will void in the state of his resi- 
dence. ; 

The result in this case was peculiar: 
Since there was only one minor child, the 
child became entitled to two thirds of the 
real property. The mother had herself 
appointed as the child's guardian, and 
later applied to the court for permission 
to use the child's income to defray the 
expenses of three elaborate households 
that had been used by the deceased and 


.his family as winter and summer resi- 


dences. She asked for this permission 
on the ground that the child owned a 
larger share of the properties than she did, 
and also on the ground that keeping the 
establishments running would be of social 
and educational value to the child. She 
was able even to introduce written mem- 
oranda left by her husband showing that 
he expected and wanted her to keep the 
establishments running. 

But since the father died intestate, it 
was the court's duty to conserve the 
child's property until he became twenty- 
one. The court could not reasonably hold 
that more than one home was of benefit 
to the child, and the mother was obliged 
to bring a proceeding in court for permis- 
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degrees have been bestowed upon him in recognition of his legal attainments 


sion to lease two of them. The mother is, 
ot course, suffering no hardship; neither is 
she enjoying the expectations her husband 
had for her. The point is that, unless your 
will satisfies all the legal essentials, your 
property will have to be dealt with accord- 
ing to certain statutes which bind the courts 
with regard to the property of a man who 
dies intestate. 

The man who dies without leaving a will 
is said to die intestate. The same is true 
of the man who, like the grocer, leaves a 
will which cannot be probated because of 
its defects. When a man dies intestate 
leaving a widow and one child, the child 
gets two thirds of the parents’ personal 
property; the mother gets one third. If 
there are several children, each child gets 
his proportional share of the two thirds. 
If the father leaves real estate, the child 
inherits all of it subject to his mother’s 


“right of dower,” which is the income for 


life from one third of the real estate. When 
the mother dies intestate and leaves real 
estate, the child inherits all of it subject 


to his father's “right of courtesy,” which 
is the income for life from a// the real 
estate. 

A man runs the same risk of dying in- 
testate when he has his will drawn by 
some friend or acquaintance who is not 
a lawyer as he does when he draws his 
own will. Doctors, professors, preachers, 
engineers make as many vital mistakes as 
other laymen. It doesn't take a genius 
to draw a will. It simply takes a man who 
knows how. 


THERE is a marked disposition to-day 
on the part of both men and women, 
whether as husbands and wives or fathers 
and mothers, to divide their property 
fairly. We do not often come across cases 
nowadays in which wills are used as an 
opportunity for spite. The tendency of 
fathers and mothers is to provide for their 
children about as these children would bc 
provided for under the law in case the 
father or mother died intestate. The 
share of each (Continued on page 105) 


We are all salesmen— 


What line are you in? 


Good Salesmen are Made— 


Not Born 


Stories of practical experiences and experiments from which 
I obtained most of what I know about selling 


By Frederick W. Nash 


ITTING in a hotel lobby in 
Chicago I heard a group of sales- 
men gloomily swapping their dope 
on conditions. They were kicking 
about people not buying, or about 

their uncommonly inefficient and un- 
reasonable sales managers, or what is 
technically known as “panning” their 
respective houses for this, that, or the 
other thing. This house did 
not price low enough, an- 
other did not advertise 
enough, another had a 
credit man who killed 
every chance to sell. As 
the doleful party broke up 
for the night, they all 
nodded approval of a final 
and conclusive pronounce- 


common example of many men on the 
road who call themselves salesmen, take 
up space in hotels and Pullman cars, and 
add to the world's fund of knowledge on 
how bad conditions always are. he 

are always struggling against "condi- 
tions." And always pe how very 
differently they would get along if only 
they gave a fraction of the effort to selling 


Star Salesman Don’t Jump 


Out of Cradles Any More 


don’t.” The whole object of salesman- 
ship is to change the natural negative 
into an affirmative, to get the jump upon 
a man, so that before he can say “No” 
you will have furnished him enough to 
think about to give ycu a chance really 
to present what you have to say. The 
salesman that I have just described did 
not even wait for the buyer to say “No” 
—he said it for him 

It seems to have been 
forgotten, in the last couple 
of years, that the object of 
salesmanship is to sell, and 
that it is proper and normal 
for the prospect not to want 
to buy. This has been for- 
gotten, because, for at least 
two years back from the 


ment by a very snappy 
dresser who had used his 
voice mightily during the 
whole evening. 

“The trouble is," he laid 
down like a magistrate, 
“people are not buying, 
and until they get ready to 
buy it is no use trying to 
sell to them.” 

The next day I happened 
to be talking with a store 
manager when this snappy 
dresser came in. It was 
about eleven o'clock and he 
looked nice and fresh, just 
as though he had left the 
hotel but a few minutes 
before. He advanced 
briskly and, nodding ami- 
ably to the manager, butted 
in on our conversation in this 
fashion: 

* Excuse me, won't keep 
you a minute. Í suppose 
you don't want anything 
in my tine to-day?” 

* No;" answered the man- 
ager, **you're right, I don't." 


Than Star Piano Players Do 


R. NASH is a master salesman. His 

own story is included in this article. 
He was once a cavalryman in the Philip- 
pines. From that place he rose to be the 
general manager of a great house in the 
United States. 

We have asked him to tell us his own 
story, and what he has learned about sales- 
manship. It is encouraging to have the 
title of his article puncture the notion that 
salesmen are born—not made. Anyone who 
really excels in a particular line is made, by 
the slow processes of experience and in- 
dustry. Some have greater natural endow- 
ment than others, some learn faster than 
others; but nobody can beat the law which 
ordains that skill comes from ability—plus 
study, interest, and practice. 

Tur Epitor. 


middle of 1920, there has 
been practically no selling 
in this country. 

There has been a great 
deal of order-taking and, 
because commissions have 
been paid on order-taking, 
the takers of the orders 
have been called salesmen. 
‘They have not been sales- 
men. The new generation 


.—for the face of the business 


world changes rather quickly 
—has never known the hard 
knocks and infinite resource 
that form a part of real 
selling. In many trades 
during the last couple of 
years a salesman merely 
dropped in to tell the buyer 
how much he could have 
and at what price. A few 
salesmen actually got so 
top-lofty that they would 
not take the trouble even 
to go out and tell th: 
buyers the size and nature 
of their ration. They sent 
cards or telephoned that 


“Thats what they all say,” said the 
salesman cheerily. ‘‘Business is bad 
everywhere, but Tous things will pick 
up soon. See you again next month. 
Good day and good luck.” 

I could not help remarking, as he 
walked out, “There is a man who knows 
just enough about salesmanship to tend 
the box on a pay-as-you-enter car!” 

That is, unfortunately, only a rather 


that they do to “passing the buck,” and 
manufacturing alibis ın hotel lobbies. 
For salesmanship does not end when the 
man who cught to be a buyer says, “I 
don’t want anything to-day.” That is 
where salesmanship siarts. If he did not 
have that on the tip of his tongue, we 
should not need salesmen. The proper 
and normal reply to the question “Do 
you want anything to-day?” is “No; I 


they would be at a certain hotel on a 
certain day, and there the buyers might 
attend upon them, like vassals coming to 
the sitting of the lord of the manor. 

The old salesmen could not understand 
this change; some of them tried to wake 
up to what was going on, and failing, 
passed out of selling; others stayed in and 
got soft. The new men have never known 
hard selling (Continued om page 132) 
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Frederick W. Nash 


MR. NASH has been a most successful salesman and 
is now general manager of Thomas Lipton, Inc. He was 
born in 1875 near Charente, West Virginia, and be- 
came self-supporting when he was seventeen years old, 
paying his own way through college by selling sub- 


scription books and life insurance during vacations. 
He got his first position in 1897, as salesman of coffee, 
tea, and spices. From that time on he has been selling, 
or helping other people to sell, and is regarded as one 
of the ablest men in the country in both those fields. 


Photo. by White Studio 


Marilynn Miller 


MISS MILLER was born in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
September, 1899, and made her first appearance on 
the stage when she was only four years ale Until she 
was fourteen, she traveled with her father, mother, 
and two elder sisters, appearing with them in vaude- 
ville theatres all over the country—except when the 


IN 


authorities prevented her because of her age. Then 
she made her début at the Winter Garden in New 
York, and later went under the Ziegfeld management. 
She is now a star, with Leon Errol, in “Sally.” Two 
years ago she married Frank Carter, a young actor, 
who was killed in a motor accident a year later. 


Attention! Gloom Spreaders 


and Grouch Nursers— 


Here is a Girl Who Can 
Make You Forget Your ‘Troubles 


The story of Marilynn Miller 


NE afternoon not long ago, dur- 
ing the first act of “Sally” at 
the New Amsterdam Theatre 
in New York, I was sitting in 
the star’s dressing-room wait- 

ing for Marilynn Miller. The door was 
open and I could hear the waves of laugh- 
ter and applause from the audience. 

Suddenly there came a hush, broken 
only by a girl’s voice, singing the song 
whose words are printed in the center of 
this page. I knew that it was 
Marilynn Miller herself; and 
that she was standing there, in 
the ugly uniform of an asylum 
orphan, looking across the 
footlights with eyes that did 
not seem to see the audience 
but something which her own 
thoughts pictured for her. 

Then she came to the last 
two lines of the refrain; and I 
knew that now she did look at 
her audience; and with what, 
it seems to me, is the sunniest 
smile I ever have seen. 

The hush held for a moment 
after the last note died away. 
Then came a storm of ap- 

lause. Again and again che 

ad to repeat the chorus. And 
every time she sang it, there 
was that absolute hush, fol- 
lowed by a tumult of applause. 
It would be hard to imagine 
anything more different from 
the usual reception of a musical 
comedy song. 

The fact is that the audience 
was getting just as good a ser- 
mon as it ever had listened to. 
Every man and woman in the 
theatre was stirred by that plea for prac- 
tical optimism. I had heard themon other 
days, as they left the theatre at the close 
of the play, singing softly to themselves, 
“Look for the silver lining.” And as I 
had listened to them, I had wished that 
all the gloom-spreaders and grouch-nursers 
in the world could take a night off and 
go to hear Marilynn Miller sing that 


song. 

No one who knows her story could listen 
to her without a throb of sympathy and 
admiration. For if anybody has earned 
the right to tell others to look for the sun- 
ny side of life, Marilynn Miller has. She 
has been on the stage since she was four 
years old. She has worked hard since she 
was a child. She has wandered up. and 
down the country, dancing and singing in 
all kinds of theatres, good, bad, and indif- 


By Mary B. Mullett 


ferent. But if you tried to pity her be- 
cause of her experiences, she would look 
at you in honest amazement. 

eople who want sympathy because 
they have to work need not go to Marilynn 
Miller for it. She loves work; at any rate, 
she loves her work. When she was a little 
girl, traveling around with her family 
rom one theatre to another, it sometimes 
happened that she was not allowed to ap- 
pear on the stage, because she was under 


“Look for the Silver Lining” 
The song Marilynn Miller sings in “Sally” 


LEASE don’t be offended 

If I preach to you a while. 
Tears are out of place 
In eyes that were meant to smile. 
There’s a way to make 
Your very biggest troubles small 
Here’s the happy secret of it all: 


Look for the silver lining 

Whene’er a cloud appears in the blue. 
Remember, somewhere the sun is shining, 
And so, the right thing to do 

Is to make it shine for you. 

A heart full of joy and gladness 

Will always banish sadness and strife. 

So always look for the silver lining, 

And try to find the sunny side of fife. 


Copyright, 1920, by T. B. Harms Company, N. Y. 
Printed by Permission of T. B. Harms Company 


the legal age. Those were the only times 
when life did seem hard to her. On these 
cruel occasions she wept copiously. She 
insisted on dressing up in her little stage 
costume and being allowed to stand in the 
wings, like the well-known Peri at the 
Gates of Paradise, gazing longingly 
toward her own particular paradise be: 
hind the footlights. 

Hard work has never been hard work 
to her, because she never thought it was. 
Doctors will tell you that it isn't work that 
hurts you, but your dislike of work. 
Psychologists explain that it is your 
mental attitude that counts. But if 
you want a living example, more con- 
vincing than all the theories of science, 
just go and look at Marilynn Miller—as 
fresh as a flower, in spite of her years of 
good hard work. 


At this point some prize mourner will 
come along and observe, “Oh yes! it may 
be all true enough that work needn't keep 
you from seeing the sunny side of life and 
all that sort of thing. But when anyone 
has trouble—" 

Whereupon all the rest of the army of 
gloomy souls will join in the chorus and 
insist that you can’t find the sunny side 
of life if you are in the shadow of trouble. 
They know; because—and so on and so 

orth. 

Well, how about Mayn 
Miller? In May, 1919, when 
she was only nineteen years 
old, she married Frank Carter, 
a young actor. Just two weel's 
less than a year later, she was 
playing sach the Ziegfeld Fol- 

ies in Philadelphia when her 
husband closed his season in 
Wheeling, West Virginia. Ea- 
ger to reach his wife, Carter, 
with three other actors from 
the same company, started at 
once in a motor car for Phila- 
delphia. - At five o'clock in the 
morning they came to a hill 
near Cumberland, Maryland. 
There was no sign to indicate 
danger ahead; so Carter, who 
was driving, made the climb 
atagood speed. But just over 
the crest of the hill the road 
swerved with so sharp a turn 
that, coming as it did without 
warning, Carter was uhable to 
make it. The car turned turtle 
and he was instantly killed. 
'The three other men escaped. 

News of the accident, but 
not the fact that her husband 
was dead, was telephoned to Marilynn 
Miller and she left at once for Cumberland. 
For just one week she did not appear on 
the stage. Then she rejoined the company 
and finished the season. 

But night after night, when she went 
from the stage to her dressing-room, she 
would passively sit or stand, tears rolling 
down her cheeks, while the colored maid, 
who has been her faithful attendant for 
seven years, changed her costume and led 
her out to the wings again. 

“It was a dreadful time for us all,” this 
maid said to me, the day I was waiting in 
Miss Miller's dressing-room. “For weeks 
she didn't seem conscious of what she was 
doing. Last summer, with Mr. Carter's 
mother, she went abroad; though I don't 
think she knew, half the time, where she 
was. Thegreatest (Continued on page 141) 
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R. RABBITT had a puckery 

‘mouth, a mild mustache, a 

scratched suit case, a button 

of the League of Traveling 

Salesmen, and no other land- 
marks whatever. If you had studied him 
for days, ten hours a day, you would have 
remembered nothing but his button and 
suit case and mustache and difhdent 
mouth. 

Number Seven crawls into Sagapoose 
at nine in the evening, and if you are tak- 
ing the branch line to Mount Forest you 
wait till ten-sixteen. 

Mr. Rabbitt emerged from Number 
Seven, looked up and down the greasy 
plank platform, shook his head as though 
he couldn’t see any way of making ten- 
sixteen come earlier than sixteen minutes 
after ten, and crossed the road to the De- 
pot Lunch. He sat on a high stool at a 
counter covered with white oilcloth, and 
said to the waiter, *Cuppacoffee and slab 
of apple, please." As he stirred the coffee 
he noted that the waiter—who was also 
head waiter, chef, check boy, cashier, and 
cabaret—was a hot-eyed youth with hair 
so curly that the rope-colored kinks must 
have hurt. He was ferociously cleaning 
the kerosene stove. 

“Kind of a slow town, Sagapoose,” said 
Mr. Rabbitt. 

The youth looked surly. “Yes, it’s—” 
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In the smoking compartment of a Pullman connecting with Number 
about it at all, Doctor Dixon would have said that he had never 


Number Seven 


The story of a traveling salesman who said that 


He exploded, “Its dog-gone slow! Irs 
fierce!" 

“I suppose there's some fellows that do 
best in a small town. They like it. That's 
fine. They're happy. Then again, seems 
like there's some that are built for the big 
burgs. I guess maybe they ought to go 
there, and get into the scrimmage. Now 
you—I’d say you were the scrappy kind. 
You hate too easy a life." 

_ The youth twanged the tines of a toast- 
ing fork: “Yep, that's me. But Ma and 
Aunt Bessie think I’m crazy to want to 
get away." 

“Yes, I'd kind of figured it out that 


By Sinclair 
Author of **Main 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


way, somehow. What do you want to 
do?" 


“I want to be a doctor. By golly, if I 


could be a surgeon— Fat chance! M: 
going to medical college! Aah!"* 

“Well, that's how it goes." The 
looked at each other ruminatingly. Th: 


youth seemed to draw comfort from th. 
glance of the older man, which accepte: 
him not as a boy nor as a lunch-rocm 
waiter, but as a human being. He lis- 
tened sharply while Mr. Rabbitt droned: 

“Now me, if I wanted to be a surgeon, | 
believe l'd go and borrow books off som: 
doctor, and study '«m here at night. I 


Seven for Sagapoose, he met a Plain Man. 


If he had thought 


seen this person before. But he vigorously didn’t think about it 


to Sagapoose 


he was “nothing but an old deuce of spades” 


Lewis 


Street,” etc. 
ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


kind of got a hunch that if the doc saw I 
was in earnest, if he saw I’d been study- 
ing, and could answer the questions he 
put to me, maybe he might help me to go 
to medic school. Of course I don’t know. 
Gosh, I’m no sawbones! I'm a drummer, 
and not much good at it. But that’s how 
I'd figure it. I wonder if most of us don't 
have as much trouble getting a start on a 
thing as we do making good after we've 
once started? I guess it’s up to us to kick 
in and make the start. Well, good night, 
old man. Thanks for helping me kill time 
between trains." 


Mr. Rabbitt went away. Mr. Rabbitt 


took the ten-sixteen. It was twenty- 
three years before Mr. Rabbitt again 
spoke to the youth with the curly hair. 


HE name of that youth was Max 
Dixon. He was the son ofa widow. Next 
morning he edged into Doctor Elder's 
office and growled that he would like to 
borrow “Gray’s Anatomy." He was sur- 
proe that the doctor did not laugh at 
im, and he gained confidence. He read 
the book. He made drawings of muscles 
and arteries. One year later Doctor Elder 
lent him a hundred dollars and: bade him 
go to the state university. Seventeen 


Wee IAM TEROWN 


A 
years after Mr. Rabbitt’s yawning exit 
from the Depot Lunch, Dr. Max Dixon 
was the most original and creative of the 
younger surgeons of Chicago. 

Not once in the seventeen years did he 
think of a man named Rabbitt. 

In the Great War Doctor Dixon was 
commissioned a colonel; but he was kept 
in a laboratory in Paris, studying gas 
bacillus and experimenting with the Car- 
rel-Dakin solution on wounds. Among 
the respectful men under him in that series 
of tiled rooms were an Italian general, 
a Russian prince, and the daughter of 
an Oregon professor—she the best man of 
all those eager men who in the quiet fought 
portentous battles." Colonel Dixon had 
time one day to stop and look up. He 
was pleased and bewildered to discover 
that his girl assistant was pretty. Then, 
for three months, he had no more time for 
loafing; but the very next opportunity 
that came, he glared at her, took her to 
dinner, proposed, and married her. 

The Dinos returned to the United 
States. The doctor perceived that with 
his skill and his wife’s graciousness he was 
likely to be the biggest surgeon in Chi- 
cago. It cannot be reported that he did 
not think of the money. He could look 
forward to two or three hundred thousand 
a year; to a dozen servants and a fleet of 
motors. Just at this agreeable time, he 
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He satat a long marble-topped table beside a smallish, youngish woman, and as he gravely wolfed his breaded veal chop, 
coffee and mince pie, Mr. Rabbitt studied her. She slowly messed her corned-beef hash. 


was pestered by an offer to become head 
of the experimental surgical department 
of the Stone Foundation Laboratory. 
There he could develop the brain surgery 
which he had always liked and never had 
time to master. He might, perhaps, rev- 
olutionize two or three kinds of operations, 
and benefit mankind for all time, but— 
the salary was only ten thousand a year, 
and Dixon did like limousines, and his 
wife knew how to wear clothes. 


E WAS nervous and confused. He irri- 

tably put off the decision and ran down 
to see his mother. In the smoking compart- 
ment of a Pullman connecting with Num- 
ber Seven for Sagapoose, he met a Plain 
Man. If he had thought about it at all, 
Doctor Dixon would have said that he had 
never seen this person before. But he 
vigorously didn't think about it. 

he Plain Man was mild and scraggly. 
He peered at Doctor Dixon. “Nice 
weather,” said he. 

I suppose so," growled Dixon, ab- 
sorbed in his secret struggle. He rested 
his feet on a chair and regarded his su- 
rremely polished toes. The Plain Man 
fussed. e did all the kinds of fussing 
known to Pullman smokers. 

He washed his face, making a snapping 
noise with the patent brass handles of the 
bowl, pumping the soap machine and try- 
ing to get enough liquid soap on the back 
of his left hand. He examined his lack of 
shave in the long mirror. He stared at 
the match-box holder, gave up trying to 


The American Magazine 
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roduce matches by staring, and found a 
BPR match and a lone ticket stub in his 
lower left vest pocket. He read the words 
on the ticket stub and sighed. He curled in 

ea corner of the long seat and looked over 

the accumulated literature, which in- 
cluded one paper from Akron, one from 
Grand Rapids, and one manicure-outfit 
catalogue. He pulled down the curtain, 
got the runners off their rail and, with the 
curtain maddeningly askew, got them 
back. All the while he was watching Doc- 
tor Dixon; and at last he hinted: 

“What’s your line, brother?” 

Curtly, ‘I’m a surgeon!" 

"Oh, I see. I’m in shoes. Rabbitt is 
my name, Joseph D. Rabbitt. Now, you 
take selling shoes; that’s a useful occupa- 
tion—getting feet comfortable. But a 
surgeon—why, he's a miracle-worker! 
Think of having life and death and happi- 
ness in your hands!" 

"Humph! There's lots of other things 
a surgeon has in his hands, too— bills for 
his wife's bonnets, and begging letters 
and— A surgeon is a fool if he isn't prac- 
tical.” 

“That’s so. But I guess you pay the 
rent all right, and get your three squares!” 

“T do!” rudely. 

“Then after that, of course, the thing a 
fellow looks out for is fun. If we don’t get 
fun out of life, we’re not sure of getting 
anything. But I should think— Of 
course, I’m just a seat-pounder, ridin 
around in trains and waiting in depots. 
got a suspicion I don’t know a whole lot. 


Her eyes were stained 


Yes, sir, I’m an old dub circulatin? around 
and askin’ fool questions. But I should 
think a surgeon would have more fun out 
of doing good operations, and maybe find- 
ing new ways to save lives, than out of 
vittles and swallow-tails and being patron- 
ized by gold-painted young pups. Gee! 
He might find a way that would save the 
life of a Shakespeare or a Lincoln! That’s 
miracles!" 

“T suppose so," mumbled Doctor Dixon. 

He was not attentive to the Plain Man's 
further ramblings—because he was fram- 
ing a telegram to the Stone Foundation 
accepting the chair in experimental sur- 
gery. 

Mr. Rabbitt left the train at Moler's 
Crossing. He waved his hand in farewell, 
but Doctor Dixon was not conscious of his 
going. 

“Fine young fellow,” reflected Mr. 
Rabbitt, as he lugged his ancient suit case 
across to the Mansion House. “I wish I 
were a big gun like that, one that had 


power that molded folks’ lives. Huh! 
isten to me ravin'!... Evening, Mr. 
Doherty. Got a room for me?” 

il 


AKE MAXOM was the boss of Saga- 

poose County, in those days. He is 
gone now, and the illicit interests work by 
methods subtler than bribery; they are on 
the defensive and seek to show the world 
a new-washed visage of indignant virtue. 
But in 1895 Jake (Continued on page 144) 


“There is more human nature in a chicken 
than in a human being, anyhow” 


What I Have Learned About 
Human Nature from My Chickens 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


OU know our place? It is out 

between Pluckamin and Pea- 

pack, right-hand side of the 

road at the top of the hill; the 

little white house with the 

green blinds and the red barn and chicken 
houses. 

When we first moved out here my 

friends said it was foolish, because my 


timothy, and the chickens. I hated 
chickens in any form except fried, stewed 
with dumplings, broiled, roasted, and in 
the egg stage. Hens I particularly loathed. 

However, having been married for some 
time, I did not refuse to keep chickens 
when my wife proposed it. I dodged. 
Also, I dodged on cows and pigs, by ex- 
plaining that, if we kept pigs and a cow, 


Had I known how much one can learn, l'd 
have had the chicken run crowded. 

My great regret now is that I did not 
give in on the cow and pigs. If they could 
have taught me half as much, in propor- 
tion to size, as the chickens have, I could 
get a degree from any university. [I've 
learned more from those chickens than 
ten city editors were able to teach me. 


business is studying and learning, from we would have to stay home instead of 


human beings, and one 
ought to stay in Chicago 
or New York to do that. 
But Ive been out here 
eight months, and have 
learned more about human 
nature from my chickens 
than I ever could have 
learned in town from you 
folks. 

There is more human 
nature in a chicken than 
in human beings, anyhow. 
They make the same idiotic 
blunders, get credit for be- 
ing smart when they just 
happen to do the right 
thing, show the same self- 
ishness, greediness, hates 
and loves we do. Only it 
is easier to see these things 
in chickens, because a chick- 
en either has too much or 
too little sense (I am not 
certain which, now) to try 
to conceal them. 

The Missus wanted a 
garden, pigs, a cow, and 
chickens. She never had 
lived on a farm. Until a 
few years ago, her idea of 
the proper place to live was 
an apartment in the Times 
Square subway station with 
elevators to the theatres. 
But when she did get the 
country idea she got it in 
virulent form. 

I had been remedied of 
farming (never entirely 
cured, just remedied) as a 
boy. Frank set me plow- 
ing with old Selim and a 
crazy-headed colt, breaking 
up a forty-acre sod field in 


i ad About This Rooster— 
and Three of His Wives 


HE names of our chickens were selected with due con- 
sideration of their fitness. Theda, for instance, was a 
born vamp. She commenced trying to vamp the young 

white roosters before she had been in the run half an hour. 

*"Thelight-colored, rather plump, comely little hen was called 

Bertha after a none too well beloved relation who is known in 

the family as ‘In Just a Minute.’ Aunt Bertha always is late, 

always fussing with her clothes at the last minute; and Bertha, 
the hen, was just that way. I held her upside down and 


sprinkled her with decootying powder three times before I 
discovered this feather-fussing was a habit, not an affliction. 
“‘Xantippe was pecky and quarrelsome, yet far more efficient 
and a better manager than was Bertha. She pecked at every 
chick and hen, quarreled with them, insisted upon climbing 


into their nests when they were laying, and she most eternally 
nagged at Haildeday, the rooster, who, it must be said, bore 
her nagging with dignity. 

*He would just walk away, with head held high, as if to say, 
'Anyhow, let us not fight before the neighbors.' L felt rather 
sorry for him, and always thought that if he had taken her 
back of the haystack and administered a sound whipping, she 
would have adored him and been meek and affectionate. But 
one can never be certain, she might have run away with the 
Black Minorca over at Lou's place next door and brought 
scandal upon the whole chicken run. 

“In spite of her faults, Xantippe was ‘capable,’ as they used 
to say down our way; while Bertha was ‘do less.’ Xantippe 
laid her egg by nine in the morning, got her housework all done, 
and had the remainder of the day for sewing, or mending. 
While Bertha fussed around all morning, pluming heraelf, 
cackling, scratching and gossiping with the younger chickens, 
and did not find time to lay until four or five in the afternoon, 
and sometimes not at all. Occasionally she laid her egg over 
in the corner of the run, having delayed too long to go to her 
nest." 


We decided to get day-old chicks. (It 


may be explained in passing 
that in our family we follow 
the Supreme Court's meth- 
od; I dissent on each point 
and finally afirm the Mis- 
sus’s decisicn.) I had seri- 
ous objections to being 
stepfather to a bunch of 
deedees. I urged that we 
buy a setting hen and allow 
her to attend to the up- 
keep. The Missus yielded, 
and I sought my friend Bill. 

Bill said he had five hens, 
all trying to sit, and that 
he was wearing out his 
nervous system striving to 
persuade them that, with 
eggs at sixty-eight cents a 
dozen, it was foolishness 
for them to spend three 
weeks squatting on a batch 
of eggs, producing nothing, 
perhaps, excepting thirteen 
more chickens. One hen 
had been so persistent that 
he despaired of ever pre- 
venting her from sitting, 
and he was willing to sell 
her to me and allow nature 
to take its course. 

She was a gentle, home- 
loving-hen, a barred Ply- 
mouth Rock with a confid- 
ing disposition. I named 
her Elizabeth—after Mrs. 
Browning, because their 
Ane seemed alike. 

nowing not whether her 
destination was the chop- 
ing block and a kettle of 

iling water, or a cozy 
henhouse and a fragrant 
clover field, she permitted : 


-me to carry her home with- 


August. My hide was on the fence by 
three o'clock in the afternoon. After [ 
-had expressed my opinion of anyone who 
made fis living that way, I walked to 
town, went into the newspaper business, 
and for thirty years have shuddered every 
time I saw a plow. 

My three most distinct recollections of 
farming were plowing with Selim and the 
colt, driving up the cows through wet 


going to Maine during August. That out one complaining cluck. 


worked all right. But the chicken argu- 
ment I lost on all counts and went down, 
protesting and jaws wagging, secretly 
hoping the chicken run was full of rats 
and weasels that would chew up the 
chickens. 

I had no idea I could learn anythin 
from a chicken, except how to swear, an 
old Selim and the colt had taught me that. 


In the chicken house, she strétched her 
legs when they were untied, surveyed the 
network of wire without protest, and fell 
to eating the scratch feed. Once fed, she 
went to the carefully prepared nest, 
clucked in low love tones, climbed in, set- 
tled herself, and gazed out tranquilly upon 
the world, prepared to do her duty as a 
hen and as a (Continued on page 125) 
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“Your Face is Familiar—But I 


HERE is only one place where 

you won't hear the remark which 

is quoted at the top of this page. 

That place is an asylum for the 

deaf and dumb—and they prob- 
ably say it on their fingers. That, or some 
such substitute as: “Your face is familiar 
to me, but I can't quite place you.” 

Of all the tricks our memory plays us, 
this one of not supplying a person's name 
is the most annoying. 
Personally, I don't 
think it can be as 
troublesome to any- 
one else as it is to a 
circus press agent. 
But this conviction 
may be due to the 
fact that, for ten 
years, I myself have 
bear the press repre- 
sentative for Ring- 
ling Brothers’ Circus, 
and therefore know 
whereof I speak. 

During that time 
I have met thou- 
sands of persons, in 
scores of towns all 
over the country. 
And while it is not 
absolutely necessary 
for me to be able to 
"place" them when 
' I meet them a second 
or a third time, I 
know that it is good 
business to be able 
to do this. 

It is “good busi- 
iness” for anybody, 
whether they do it 
in connection with 
business itself or not. 
We all like to be re- 
membered. We all 
know that it makes 
a hit with the other 
fellow if we call him 
by name, instead of 
handing him thé old dope about his face 
being familiar. 

If we can’t do this, it is because we 
weakly submit to a trick of the memory, 
or because we don’t give the memory a 
fair show. When I started out to be a 
press agent, I had a lot of things to learn. 
And looking back now on my experience, 
I am inclined to think that learning to dis- 
cipline my memory, in this connection, 
was one of the most important of all. 

Don’t think that I claim to be infallible! 
I cannot “place” every one of the thou- 
sands of persons I have met. But I do 
know that I have trained my memory to 
be on this particular job far more efh- 
ciently than it was when I began. And I 
know that anybody else can get better 
service from the memory by trying for it. 

In the course of my work I have been 
introduced to, or have made myself ac- 
quainted with, about two thousand news- 
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Adams. 


paper men all over the country. Like 
many other persons, I had no difhculty in 
remembering faces. But when it came to 
supplying the names that went with the 
faces, I was often completely at sea. 

Right here I want to explain that there 
is another twist which is more important 
than to remember a person’s name. But 
I'll come to that later. 

In regard to the name itself, I think 
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Mr. Norwood in his article modestly refrains from saying so, but he is 
famous for his ability to remember people. 
he has mec thousands of folks. 
for the Ringling Brothers’ Circus. 


most of us are not stating the thing cor- 
rectly, when we say, “Your face is familiar 
—but I can't remember your name." The 
fact is that we cannot remember what we 
don’t know. And most of us don’t know 
people’s names, because we don’t really 
get them in the first place. 

The beginning of the whole business, 
then, is to get the name, when you are in- 
troduced to a stranger, and to get it right. 
lf you will think it over, you will be sur- 
prised to find how often you have failed 
to do this. Half an hour after you have 
met some stranger, you cannot tell what 
his name was. That isn’t because you 
don’t remember it; it is because you don’t 
know it. You never did know it. 

If it was a casual meeting, you didn’t 
pay much attention to the man, and you 
paid still less to his name. Even if you go 
to an office and meet a man in a business 
way, you are more taken up with his po- 


As a press representative, 
He has been, for ten years, press agent 
Part of the time he was with the 
circus in the summer, and in the winter was press representative for Maude 
He was born in Cucamonga, California, and began newspaper work 
asa boy. Thousands of children readers of newspapers know him as the 
author of ‘The Adventures of Diggledy Dan," the clown who releases all the 
animals of ‘‘Spangleland’’—the circus—every evening at ''half past twilight” 
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sition than you are with his name. The 
thing that interests you is that he is the 
sales manager, or the advertising mana- 
ger, or the city editor, or the credit man, 
or some other official. Isn't that true? 
Months later, you will remember dis- 
tinctly that you saw the sales manager in 
a certain office—or whatever he may have 
been; but you won't recall his name. be- 
cause your mind was occupied with some- 
thing else at the 
time. 

Another reason 
why you don't get 
the name in the first 
placeisbecause, when 
we meet strangers, 
we are a little ex- 
cited, whether we 
are conscious of it 
or not. We are just 
a trifle rattled, and 
the name doesn't reg- 
ister. But we dont 
realize this until lat- 
er, when we try to 
make our memory 
supply something it 
doesn't possess. 

One more reason 
—and perhaps the 
most important— 
why we fail to get a 
person's name is that 
our eyes are much 
more interested in 
what he looks like 
than our ears are in 
the mere sound of 
. his name. 

Suppose you meet 
a man in the after- 
noon and, that eve- 
ning, try to tell your 
wife about him. You 
can easily remember 
that he had red hair, 
or a red nose, or 
even that he wore 
a red necktie. You 
don't have to urge your memory to recall 
the fact that he was in his shirt sleeves, or 
that he had black whiskers, or that he was 
bald. But when it comes to his name— 
oh, it was Benton, or Belden, or Borden. 
or something like that. Maybe you 
haven't any recollection of it at all. Your 
eyes were interested and on the job. Your 
ears were not. 

It must be clear, then, that the frs 
essential toward remembering a name is 
to get hold of it at the very start. If you 
do not "catch" it when you are intro- 
duced, ask to have it repeated. If nec- 
essary, ask to have it spelled. My experi- 
ence is that no one is offended by this. 
On the contrary, most people correctly 
regard it as an evidence of interest in 
them. 

You can help the name to register in 
your mind by making conversation about 
it. If you know someone else by the same 
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name, you can refer to this. If it is an un- 
usual name, you can say so. It always 
helps you if you get the full name, in the 
case of aman. For instance, "Alonzo P. 
Jones" is easier to remember than merely 
"Mr. Jones." If it is plain John Smith, 
make a mental note that it is. 

Having got the name, and got it cor- 
rectly, I make it a practice to repeat it 
occasionally while I am talking with the 
man. You needn't keep 
dragging it in by the heels, 
so to speak. It can be done 
in a perfectly natural way. 

Suppose I find out that 
a man's name is Belden; 
not Benton, or Bolden, or 
Borden, or something like 
that, but Belden. e is 
the city editor, we will say, 
of a Texas newspaper, and 
I am in his office to place 
advance notices for the cir- 
cus. It is perfectly simple 
and natural to use his name 
occasionally: ‘‘How’s the 
cotton crop around here, 
Mr. Belden?” And so on 
until the final “Good day, 
Mr. Belden! I’m glad to 
have met you." One 
doesn't need to overdo the 
matter; but this repetition 
of the name helps by set- 
ting up a clear mental 


have it repeated. 


offended by this. 


linked up the two mental impressions: his 
appearance and his name. As soon as I 
see him, the mental impression of his ap- 
pearance is repeated, and the brain auto- 
matically does the rest. 

It helps, too, if you write the name 
down. Not, however, with the idea of 
depending on that written record. It isa 
mistake to keep a notebook of people's 
names in order to assist the memory. It 
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A Man’s Name in Your Mind 
TEE first essential toward remembering 
a name is to get hold of it at the very 
start," says Mr. Norwood. /'If you do not 

‘catch’ it when you are introduced, ask to í 
If necessary, ask to have 
it spelled. My experience is that no one is 
On the contrary, most peo- 


ple correctly regard it as an evidence of inter- 
est in them. ... 
: "Having got the name, and got it one 
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I make it a practice to repeat it occasional 
while I am talking with the man. 


Yo 


fore, there is another phase of the matter 
which I think is more important. [Ir is 
also more interesting and more easily 
managed; at least, I find it so. 

To remember the man himself is what 
really counts. For example, I met an edi- 
tor in a certain New England town a few 
years ago, and he happened to mention 
the fact that his two little girls were at- 
tending school in a convent. We talked a 
while about children and 
schools, with the result that, 
because I have trained my 
memory to do just this sort 
of thing, my mind got a clear 
mental impression of the 
fact that the man had two 
daughters in a convent 
school. Several years went 
by before I met him again. 
But the moment I saw him, 
I remembered the fact that I . 
had consciously associated 
with him. 

“How about the two little 
girls?” l said. “Are they still 
at school in the convent?” 


Now: my point is that it 
did not make any differ- 
ence whether I called that 
man by name or not. He 
knew that I remembered 
him; that I had “placed” 
him correctly. Even if Ihad 


impression, almost an auto- 
matic action of the brain; 
so that, the next time you 
see the man, you almost 
unconsciously say, “Mr. 
Belden." 


"THAT was the way I was 
taught to spell—by writ- 
ing a word over and over 
again. I believe it is not the 
method in vogue now. But 
whatever the pedagogues 
may say, I know it is a 
method which brings re- 
sults, especially if it is 
accompanied with mental 
concentration. 

Not much would be 
achieved by merely rattling 
the name off, like a parrot; 
“Belden — Belden — Bel- 
den—Belden.” But if one 
looks hard at the man, con- 
sciously seeing him as he 
is; and calls 


im by name, consciously 


needn’t keep dragging it in by the heels, so to 
speak. It can be done in a perfectly natural 
way. 

“Suppose I find out that a man’s name is 
Belden; not Benton, or Bolden, or something 
like that, but Belden. . He is the city editor, 
we will say, of a Texas newspaper, and I am 
in his office to place advance notes for the 
circus. It is perfectly simple and natural to 
use his name occasionally: ‘How’s the cotton 
crop around here, Mri Belden? And so on 
until the final ‘Good day, Mr. Belden! I’m 
glad to have met you.’ One doesn’t need to 
overdo the matter; but this repetition of the 
name helps by setting up a clear mental im- 
pression, almost an automatic action of the 
brain; so that, the next time you see the man, 
you almost unconsciously say, ‘Mr. Belden.” 


does exactly the opposite, because it ex- 


been compelled to ask his 
name, he would have felt 
no chagrin. For he could 
see that I knew him, and 
that I had remembered. 
what was far more vital 
and personal than his name. 

Because I consider it 
more important to remem- 
ber a person as an individ- 
ual, I make it a point to 
get some vivid mental as- 
sociations in connection 
with people. For instance, 
I remember one man be- 
cause he uses a certain 
phrase which was a favorite 
with one of my school- 
teachers when I was a boy. 
The first time I talked with 
him, I noticed his use of 
this phrase, and immediate- 
ly thought of my old 
teacher. Mentally, Lom 
pared their names and 


found that they began with the same 


making that name a part of him, then it 
does help. 

I have found that when I try to recall 
the name of a man I have met some time 
before—I mean, when the man is not 
present—I often have difficulty in doing 
it. Sometimes I can’t remember it at all. 
But when | am face to face with him again, 
the name may come instantly and with- 
out the slightest effort. It seems to me to 
be explained by the fact that I originally 


cuses the memory from work. The more 
a'man depends on memoranda, the less he 
is able to do without them. Constant use 
of notes as a crutch simply increases the 
lameness of a lame memory. Writing a 
name down is valuable only because it 
adds another mental impression, which, 
moreover, is an exact one. But don't de- 
pend on the written record. 

_ These are the devices I use to help me 
in remembering names. But, as I said be- 


letter. In conversation, I repeated the 
man's name occasionally; and every time 
I spoke it I compared it with the teacher's 
name. The consequence is that I will 
never forget the man or his name. 

Not long ago, I met a woman in an edi- 
torial office. For business reasons, I 
wanted to be able to remember her; and 
yet it is sometimes hard to remember 
women’s appearance because—to a mere 
man, at least—(Continued on page 58) 
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Think of Using a Bee 
In a Theatrical Performance! 


The experiences of a man who has trained thousands 
of animal actors for the stage 


By Frank Ward O'Malley 


^, 
T IS safe to say that American thea- 
tregoers have not seen an animal 
"actor," in a professional perform- 
ance, during the past dozen or more 
years, that was not trained and 
owned by Dr. Martin J. Potter, with the 
exception of a few privately-owned ani- 
mal "acts" in vaudeville. 

The horses in “Die Wal- 
küre" at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the cows, 
sheep, and chickens in the 
rural type of play known 
to theatrical men as '*b'gosh 
shows," and so on down to 
the animal actors in out- 
door performances at Coney* 
Island and other amuse- 
ment parks—all these dumb 
“players” were taught their 
“art” by Doctor Potter. 

“Doc” Potter was a vet- 
erinary surgeon in New 
York City until he began, 
a bit more than twenty 
years ago, to monopolize 
the unique business to which 
he later devoted his sole 
attention. He supplied 
the show world with camels, 
peacocks, elephants, tigers, 

. fish—for motion pictures— 
dogs, giraffes, fleas, geese, 
sparrows, deer, chipmunks, 
lions, seals, bison, spiders, 
pigeons, wart hogs, zebras, 
ducks, horses unnumbered, 
and every other kind of 
beast or bird that stage 
producers, outdoor show- 
men, or motion picture di- 
rectors use in their produc- 
tions. 

.In his successive careers 
as horse dealer, veterinari- 
an, and finally as the mod- 
ern Noah of the theatre, 
he owned more than 50,000 
horses and upward of 10,000 
other. varieties of living 
creatures. 

Did you see two hundred 
and thirty-seven — "stage- 
broke” horses thunder 
across the turf a few years ago when Miss 
Maude Adams played “Joan of Arc" in 
the Harvard University Stadium? They 
were trained and owned by Doc Potter. 
If thirty-two trained horses were wanted 
in a “Ben Hur" production, the manager 
instantly, and confidently, wired, or went 
in person, to Doc Potter's little office at 
the rear of a Sixth Avenue tobacconist's 
in New York City, and secured the ani- 
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mals. If the Hippodrome needed another 


elephant or a herd of trained fallow deer . 


for a forest scene, or if a motion picture 
director on the Palisades demanded over 
the telephone that a school of live fish be 
in his studio at nine o’clock the next 
morning to "act" in the thrilling subma- 


Which Animals People 


Like Best to See 


d HICH dumb ‘actor’ does an audi- 
ence best like to see come on the 
stage?" I asked. 
“The horse, by long odds," Doctor 
Potter replied, "preferably a white horse, 
and, next, a bay." ' 
“Which is the most difficult animal to 
train?" l 
“The tiger among wild animals, owing 
to its treacherousness and ferocity; the 
mule among domestic animals, because 
of its stubbornness.” 
“Which among wild animals is the 
most reliable?" 
“The lion." 
“Which animal in all creation makes 
the most satisfactory pet?" 
“A good foxhound.” 
“What is the highest ‘salaried’ animal 
‘actor’?” 
“The elephant.” 
“The cheapest?” 
“The flea." 
“The most stupid?" 
“The pig." 


rine scenes in "The Pearl Diver's Re- 
venge,” Doctor Potter delivered the 
goods, filling the order either from the 
stalls, cages, fields, or lakes of his stock 
farm near Stamford, Connecticut, or ob- 
taining them from one of the many un- 
failing sources of supply which he seems 
constantly to have at his command. 
Showmen credit him with having saved 
more productions from failure than any 


other individual. Ata pinch, the human 

actor can be replaced by an understudy. 

Even a theatre call boy, office girl, or 

usher, has been pressed into sudden serv- 

ice on the stage, and has given at least 3 

passable temporary performance. 

But the trained animal "actor" cannot 
be so replaced on the spu: 
of the moment—except by 

Doc Potter; and even Doc 

all but failed one time, back 
in the beginnin of hr 
ptesent work. That Wa: 
the time when a hors 
named Monk, which con- 
tinuously for almost twenty 

-years was “number onc 
chariot horse in the ‘‘num- 
ber one” company playing 
“Ben Hur," was injured 
by a falling plank one 
night at the end of a per- 
formance. 

. Because of this accident 
to a horse, the theatre in 
which “Ben Hur"— biggest 
money-making drama oí 
modern times—was being 
played had to be closed for 
three nights. Human ac- 
tors of note remained idle, 
a small fortune had to bc 
refunded to purchasers of 
tickets, a mighty business 
stood still, while Doc Pot- 
ter, white and drawn from 
his uninterrupted vigil of 
almost fifty hours, worked 
in a box stall to save Monk 
—the most faithful dumb 
player of all time—and suc- 
ceeded. 

But Doc was never caught 
that way again. After 
that experience, whenever 
he tramed an animal for 
long-continued work on the 
stage, he also trained simul- 
taneously a dumb under- 
study for the part. 

Despite the show world's 
implicit faith in Doc's abil- 
ity always to deliver the 
goods, I could not help 

thinking, while Doc was telling me onc 
day about his animals, that surely at 
some time in his career he must have re- 
ceived some heartbreaking commission 
or other that he could not fill. I asked 
him if this were so. 

: "Well, they did have me winging onc 
day," he promptly admitted. “One after- 
noon, two winters ago, on pretty near the 
coldest day of the coldest winter ever off- 
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THE “EDWIN BOOTH AMONG ANIMAL ACTORS" 


The man who supplied these horses for the famous chariot race in ‘‘Ben Hur"' said that Monk—the one indicated by the 


arrow—was the greatest among the thousands of animal actors, of all kinds, that he had trained for the stage. 


Monk 


pulled the winning chariot in over three thousand consecutive performances, including two seasons in Europe. Once 
when he was injured and couldn't appear for three days, the whole show stopped. Dates were canceled and thousands of 


dollars were lost because Monk had no ‘‘understudy.”’ 


cially recorded in New York, the property 
man in the Manhattan studio of the Metro 
Movie Company called up to say that by 
ten o'clock the next morning I must let 
them have three hundred lively house- 
flies. On the coldest day of the coldest 
winter! Can you beat it?” 

I couldn’t. With due sympathy I said 
that it was too bad that the property man 
pulled that order and, at last, got him 
stumped. 

“Stumped? Say, where do you get 
that stumped stuff?” blurted Doc, with 
pardonable professional indignation. “I 
wasn’t stumped! I yelled back over the 
*phone: ‘Sure! Three hundred frisky flies 
—ten A. M. Then when the property 
man had recovered from the shock—he'd 
been laughing his fool head off while giv- 
ing me the order—he explained that in a 
b'gosh picture they were making there was 
to be a country grocery store scene, in 
which my flies must swarm out of a sugar 
barrel, during a close-up showing the 
grocer taking the lid off ah barrel. 

“I hung up, knowing I couldn't get a 
lively fly this side of the banana belt. 
Then I got a flash. 1 telephoned to Stam- 
ford, and long before ten o'clock the next 
forenoon, the lid was on the sugar barrel, 
and inside the barrel were three hundred 
of my bees, warmed up and fairly lively.” 

| began to congratulate Doc Potter 
upon his cleverness in getting out of a 
tight hole by supplying "something just 
as good." 

"Listen!" he interrupted. “You think 
that completed my part of the job, eh? 


That’s what I thought for a minute, too; 
but long before noon that day, ‘Bing!’ 
goes my telephone again. It’s the movie 
people telling me that they're up against 
it again. The whole picture is stopped, 
they say, because my bees like the sugar 
so much they won't fly out of the barrel. 

“Stick an electric fan in the bottom of 
the barrel, you poor fatheads,' I told 'em. 
"Then, when your actor pulls the lid off 
the barrel, start the fan and blow 'em 
out. 

“A few minutes later my telephone bell 
suddenly, went foolish. I took off the re- 
ceiver and this time it was I, not the prop- 
erty man, that laughed. He was stutter- 
ing with terror, and there was so much 
screeching and uproar going on around 
him in the studio that at first I couldn't 
get his message. But in a minute it 
dawned on me that he was making a sort 
of last, dying wish that I hurry right over 
and call for my bees. 


"BEES you know, are highly tempera- 
mental—if you treat 'em rough. 
Probably you also know that in big movie 
studios it is a common practice to ‘shoot’ 
many widely different scenes simultane- 
ously on closely adjoining stages. The 
morning they dis my bees out of the 
barrel they happened to be photographing 
a big ballroom scene, filled with actresses 
wearing low-neck, sleeveless evening 
gowns, right next to the grocery store 
scene. And on the other side of the bees 
they were ‘shooting’ a well-populated 
view representing a girls’ swimming 


He never missed a season up to his death at the age of twenty-six 


school. You—er—grasp the possibiliti 
in the situation?” 

“I do!" said I, briefly. 

“Well, in that respect you have nothir 
on my bees. They grasped everything i 
sight right at the kick-off. And when 
had raced over to the studio I found a 
my bees inside, looking out, and hundre 
of movie people outside, and not even da 
ing to look in. Zero weather though 
was, most of the actresses had lit oi 
towatd the north winds, one jump ahea 
of the bees, without pausing to pick up : 
much as a muff.” 

I suggested to Doc that corralling an 
bagging three hundred peevish bees mu: 
be a job that sadly cuts into one's day. 

"Easy!" he contradicted. ‘“‘Anythin 
that comes along in a man's regular job 
easy—if he knows his job; and my job r 
quires, among other things, that 1 have 
nodding acquaintance with bees. I di 
what the movie people could have dor 
as easily, if they had known bees. I mer 
7 opened the windows of the studio b 
ore entering. A few blasts of the zei 
weather left the bees as harmless as a floc 
of tame raisins. 

- “But I could find only two hundred an 
ninety-six numb bees on the studio floo 
Four of my bee stars must have decide 
once the windows had been opened, to d 
outside the house. And just because 
foolishly told the movie folks that for 
bees were unaccounted for, I was tl 
cause, so I learned later, of the ruinatio 
of miles of good film. The brave mov 
hero of one big (Continued on page 14¢ 


His feet, at this moment, felt the end knot, below which there was nothing; he 
cramped himself to the rope for a minute and shut his eyes as he held on 


Lost in Mid-Air 


The story of the mysterious disappearance of Aéroplane No. 20 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE L. 


WAY on the minute; and all quite 
right with Number Twenty 
when it left here," Callson, the 
Paris manager, assured into 
the telephone. 

"Fresnoy piloting?” inquired Dowse, 
from the London airdrome of Glosten Air 
Services. 

“Yes; and never more fit. 
rain, he was." 

“Usual passengers?" London persisted. 

VE four; three women, one man." 

* Much express?” 

"A few small packages; no unusual 
weight." 


Im 


Right as 
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ow was visibility there? 

“Good at five o’clock; and reported 
clear over Channel.” 

“That’s why it's so annoying, Fresnoy 
not showing up, Callson. Our Sixteen 
checked in on the clock this afternoon; 
Airco's four-thirty bus was in two hours 
ago. Handley-Page and Instone had no 
delay with their last crossings. What do 
you think's happened to us?" 

“You mean, are we crashed or are we 
in: the Channel?" Callson replied a bit 
tartly; for he, too, was annoyed. “You 
can call the card as well as I. If Fresnoy 
was forced down this side the Channel, 
he'd have given me a ring; he ought to 
have rung you, if he made a landing in 
England." . 

“ Exactly,” London agreed; “if he made 
a landing. . . . I say, Callson, should I 
give Dover a ring and ask them to look 
over the Channel for us?” 

“Peach of an advertisement that, when 
we've not had a smash in the year. Every 
tuppeny sheet'll be shouting we've asked 
for destroyers to fish us out the sea. No 
one will ever read we were quite snug all 
the time in somebody's sheep pasture in 
Kent. Ten to one we are, you know, 
Dowse." 

“Pll wait a bit," Dowse decided. ‘But 
hold the line for reports." He handed the 
telephone instrument to his secretary, and 
stepped impatiently and anxiously out of 


the office to the green sward of the air- - 


drome. 

By all right and reason, on such an eve- 
ning as this, Number Twenty should have 
been in from Paris an hour and a quarter 
ago; for almost a year, in storm and calm, 
Glosten Air Services had maintained its 
scheduled flights to and. from Paris and 
never lost a passenger. They had made 
such a record, indeed, that recently their 
agents had become bold to boast of it. 
“Never Lost a Passenger” had become 
the popular phrase describing their line. 

Dowse passed the idle mechanics and 
groundsmen, sitting about and gazing at 
the eastern sky while they awaited Num- 
ber Twenty. Long ago they had put away 
big Nineteen, which had brought over its 
Score of passengers precisely on time at 
four o'clock; they had put away Twenty- 


By Edwin Balmer 


four and ‘Twenty-six, back from local 
flights in England. The pilots of these 
machines were home at dinner long ago. 
In the hangar was Thirty also—the little 
two-seater special for stunts and errands 
of sudden importance, flown more for love 
than for money by young Eric Keddlesley. 

Eric-had done some twenty consecutive 
“loops” and several "nose dives” that 
afternoon, and he had got back at 
seven and he should have been at home at 
dinner; but as he was forever fooling with 
his engine, there he was now with his 
brown head bent under the airscrew of 
Thirty. : 

When Glosten Air Services advertised 
the perfect safety and reliability of their 
transport, they assured that their passenger 
pilots, in addition to possessing excellent 
war records for flying, were all sober, 
married men, with no personal inclination 
to be reckless; but the page of the Glosten 
booklet which mentioned terms for hiring 
Thirty was carefully excepted from this 
general assurance. 

“Flown by ex-flight Lieutenant Ked- 
dlesley, V. C., formerly Royal Air Forces.” 
was all that the booklet guaranteed about 
Eric, “who will undertake any special 
commission by arrangement." 


"THE booklet also cautiously excluded 
Eric's flights from the schedule of regu- 
lar services, so that no mishap of his should 
endanger the record, “Never Lost a Pas- 
senger." As a matter of fact, Eric had 
never lost anyone; indeed, no one in the 
service of the line was more jealous of its 
record than he, who lived, dreamed, and 
ate aéronautics, and invested every penny 
of his own in Glosten shares. 

The air was so much his element that he 
simply could not consider it dangerous, 
and he objected to the advertisement 
“Never Lost a Passenger." ‘‘It sounds 
as if we expected to lose people and are 
hanging medals on ourselves because we 
haven't. Why should an airline ever 
lose anybody?" 

Upon hearing Dowse approach, he 
straightened and hailed his superior cheer- 
fully. *Hello;stillblankingabout Twenty? 
"There's absolutely no reason, Dowse; but 
if it’ll ease your mind, I'll take a turn 
down by Dover.” . 

“Will you?" Dowseaccepted gratefully. 

“Wanted on the telephone, Mr. Dowse," 
a boy from the office called. "Local wire, 
sir; not Paris." 

“One minute, Eric," Dowse said, and 
hastened to the instrument. 

“Lord Trundall," a man's voice in- 
formed him. ‘His lordship understands 
that your last machine from Paris has not 
yet arrived, though due at quarter past 
seven. It is most inconvenient to his 
lordship; he will speak to you about it 
himself, sir." 

“Inconvenient!” Dowse breathed to 
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himself, as he waited for the noble re- 
proaches. He recalled from his morning’s 
reading of the “Times” that Lord 
Trundall’s son wasthis evening marryng 
the daughter of Sir Edward Allenstone. 

“Tt is now twenty minutes to nine," 
Lord Trundall said. *At five minutes to 
five Froissard's in Paris entrusted to your 
pilot a package to be delivered to me not 
later than half past seven." 

Dowse felt himself stiffening with strain. 
‘What was in that package, if you please, 
my lord?" 

“ Pearls—the necklace which was to be 
my wedding present to my son's bride.” 
T Rid valuable are they, Lord Trun- 

all: 

“They were the pearls which had been 
Lady Trundall's; Froissard was to make 
some additions. He valued his work at 
ten thousand pounds. The ‘string was 
insured for one hundred thousand." 

* What's all of that?” Eric asked as the 
manager put down the instrument in his 
hang and reached for the special Paris 
ine. 

“Callison!” Dowse cried. “Fresnoy 
was carrying the Trundall pearls to-night! 
Who were the passengers!” 

“Mrs. Wallace C. Pickett, American 
from Kansas City, about fifty; tourist ty pe, 
nice, quiet little woman. Mrs. William 
Byfor , also from Kansas City; regular 
tripper too, she looked. Maybe fifty; 
stout; talkative. Both from Continental 
Hotel here. Then there was a girl; about 
twenty-two; good-looking; well-born sort. 
Passport said she was from Louisville, 
Kentucky. Simply impossible to associate 
them with much wrong, Dowse. The man 
looked up to nothing. Louis Evard, 
French; registered twenty-eight years; 
from Paris. Looked like a clerk.” 

“That all you know, Callson?" 

i Froissard'a after the police, who are 
here now. . . . Hold the line a minute. . . . 
The police have brought photograph of 
Emile Géroux, who worked the big dia- 
mond haul at Mentone. The French de- 
part inspector here says he's Evard, 
undoubtedly." . 

“What? That means—" 

“What do you think it means, Dowse?”’ 

“My heavéns!" said Dowse. “What 
can you do now?" ; ; 


HE THRUST down the telephone, and 
hardly had time passed for the break- 
ing of the connection when it rang again; 
and, seizing it, Dowse heard: 

“St. Leonard's-on-the-sea has been try- 
ing to ring you for several minutes, sir." 

“Yes,” said Dowse. . 

“This is a resident of St. Leonard’s,” a 
gentleman’s voice said. “Has your ma- 
chine designated by number 20—on your 
Paris service, I believe—arrived safely 
at your airdrome?” 


No. Why?" 
29 


30 


Helen put her lips to Mrs. Pickett's ear 
and motioned toward the Frenchman. 
“He must know how to fly. Bring him 
I think I 
can keep us in the air—for a while" 


to as quick as you can. 


“This evening at about twenty past 
eight," the resident of St. Leonard's re- 
lated, *I observed a large biplane flying 
over the sea at about a mile altitude; 
eccentricities of its course attracted us, 
thinking that a pilot might be doing 
‘stunts; but finally we saw that it was not 
under proper control. It came near enough 
once, after a long drop, for me to make out 
through a glass your line mark and num- 
ber; it then swooped over the sea, but 
ten minutes later returned and some 
papers fluttered down, one of which I 
recovered. The message, evidently writ- 
ten by a woman in extreme agitation and 
upon most uncertain support, is: ‘Aboard 
Glosten No. 20 from Paris. The Lord 
knows where. We are three women; our 
pilot was shot dead at seven o'clock. No 
one knows how to fly. Pray for us. Mrs. 
W. C. Pickett, Kansas City." 

“Which way did it go?" Dowse de- 
manded. 

“Toward Heathfield, the last we saw 
or heard." 

'The London manager put down the 
telephone and turned about to face Eric. 
A minute later Eric Keddlesley (V. C., 
formerly R. A. F.) ran out the door. 
“Artie! Oh, Art!" he yelled to the 
mechanic who frequently flew with him. 
“Something on; shake up!” 

A moment later, the roar of Thirty’s 
get-away came to Dowse, and in the 
twilight he saw the special stunt machine 
skimming up. “What the devil," Dowse 
challenged himself, feeling a further sink- 
ing within, “does he ththk he can do? 
‘Three women; no one knows how to fly; 
the Lord knows where.” 

The three women—none of whom had 
ever flown—had met at the Paris air- 
drome at about quarter of five, Helen 
Rudd, the girl from Louisville, Kentucky, 
arriving first. She felt decidedly nervous 
as she presented her ticket and her pass- 
port for the depart inspection, because 
not only was this to be her first flight; but, 
also, she was undertaking it without the 
knowledge of her father and mother and 
aunt, who had brought her to Paris, and 
who supposed she was spending the after- 
noon in no place more dangerous than the 
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shops of the Rue de la 
Paix. 

Once past the barrier 
and in the airdrome be- 
side Number Twenty, her uneasi- 
ness gave way to thrilling excite- 
ment as she examined the airplane 
in which she was to fly the Channel. 
It was standing quite still, like a huge, 
stiff toy pointing toward the west, from 
which direction the afternoon breeze was 
blowing. It was a biplane, beautifully 
finished and painted gray and blue, with 
slightly hollowed wings, double on each 
side, and with the upper and lower planes 
connected with strong streamlined braces. 
Directly behind the engine was the pilot’s 
position with his controls at hand, and 
with many interesting dials on the dash 
before his seat. 


GHE recognized fuel and oil gauges sim- 
ilar to those she had inspected once 
at an airplane exhibit in New York; she 
recognized the peculiar barometer, called 
altimeter, by which pilots estimate their 
height above ground; there was also a 
compass and other fascinating instruments 
of aérial navigation which she had pre- 
viously seen at the exhibit and whose 
uses had been explained to her. The body 
ran back in a long, hollow, fishlike form 
to the tail, where was the perpendicular 
rudder and also the horizontal steering 
surfaces for guiding flight up or down. 
Under the trailing edge of the upper 
wings, and directly behind the pilot’s pit, 
was the cabin. A ladder led to it up the 


_ side of the fuselage, and Helen Rudd gasped 


as she climbed up, stepped over and actu- 
ally was on board an airship in which she 
was to fly. She was in a rectangular space, 
high enough for her to stand upright even 


when the top was closed; it was open now. 
There were four large upholstered arm 
chairs fixed to the floor, two in front, two 
behind, with a narrow aisle running down 
the middle of the cabin. There were elec- 
tric lights in the top; a cloth-covered hand 
rail beside the seats; a silver flagon and 
cups for drinking water. Big panels of 
clear, fabricated isinglass offered views 
through the top of the cabin and through 
the upper half of the sides. Upon the 
front wall was a chart showing the area 
between Paris and London. 

Helen Rudd sat down in the chair 
marked C; she was still excited, but con- 
scious of a little disappointment, too. 
Ever since the war, when many of her 
boy friends went off to be pilots, she had 
planned some day to fly; she had talked 
about airplanes, pored over books and 
airplane publications; she had actually 
handled controls; but never had she been 
permitted to fly. Now, at the risk of much 
family displeasure, she had stolen away 
to this d erR and, in this all-too- 
comfortable and safe-looking cabin, it 
seemed as if she was not undertaking any- 
thing so frightfully eventful. | 

Hearing voices, she looked out and saw 
two plainest-of-the-plain, middle-aged 
American women walking about the air- 
plane, half scared, half critical, much as 
she had been. With some difficulty, they 
climbed the ladder and helped each other 
over. (Continued on page 86) 


Ten Rooms That Should Be 
in the House of Life 


Add more—if you can! 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


EAD is a relative term. There 
are degrees of death. One can 
be a little dead or, as the cow- 
boy would say, “plum dead." 
A man who is blind is not so 

alive as a man who can see. So one with 
a paralyzed leg, or one who is deaf, or one 
who is color-blind, cannot be said to be so 
completely alive as one, all of whose senses 
are normal and every part of whose body 
functions. 

What is true of a man, considered as an 
animal, as a physical machine, is true, 
also, of him considered as an intelligence, 
for we are just as really minds as we are 
bodies. 

Hence, you are measurably dead if you 
have lost your memory, if you have small 
imagination, if you have no power to love, 
if you cannot talk, and if you do not ap- 
preciate beauty. 

Life is measured by the sum of its re- 
sources. Life is not existence. It is abil- 
ity to use and enjoy one’s environment, 
and that ability may be greater or less. 

Hence the pertinence of the question, 
“How dead are you?" 

A few minutes before twelve o'clock one 
night not long ago, a trainman and two 
porters half carried a tall, thin old man, 
clothed in cheap and dilapidated gar- 
ments, to the booth of the Travelers’ Aid 
Society in the Pennsylvania Station in 
New York City. 

When the agent of the Travelers’ Aid 
questioned him, he gave his name, stating 
he was sixty-five, and adding: 

“T have only fifty cents. I wanted to 
go back to Risan, Serbia, to die; but all 
my money has been stolen. I am a poor 
man without friends or relatives." 

As he was plainly ill, he was taken in a 
taxi to Bellevue Hospital. Here again he 
said he was penniless. 

For twenty-six days he grew weaker, 
but endured his sufferings stoically and 
kept his own counsel stubbornly. At last 
he died, and his body was removed to the 
morgue. As he had given the name of no 
next of kin or friend it appeared certain 
that he would be buried in the Potter's 
Field. i 

Hanging in a closet of the hospital ward 
was the disreputable clothing that had 
covered him when he was brought in. It 
was about to be sent to the cellar to be 
destroyed when a ward physician sug- 
gested it should be searched. 

They went through the pockets, and 
discovered that the old derelict had been 
a walking gold mine, possessed of proper- 
ty worth over a hundred thousand dollars. 

ash, jewelry, Liberty bonds and valuable 
deeds were crammed in almost every 
pocket. 

Then, of course, he was buried in a style 


suited to a man of means; his relatives 
were discovered; the State collected its 
inheritance tax, and all other steps neces- 
sitated by the fact that the dead man was 
not merely a human being, but theowner 
of something, were taken. 

Fix this old man in your mind. What 
good did it do him to be rich? Was he 
rich? What does it mean to be rich? 

This man, dying a pauper's death, with 
over a hundred thousand dollars in his 
clothes, is a type of thousands of us, who 
suffer privation not because we have not 
things to enjoy but because we are too 
dead to enjoy them. 

He is a type, too, of innumerable poor 
wretches who have nothing but money. 
For it does no good to add to your income, 
unless at the same time you add to your 
capacity to enjoy it. 

ow about you? 

At once you reply, with a sniff, that you 
know what you would do if you had 
money, you could enjoy it all right—just 
let them hand it to you, and you will show 
them how to spend it! 

Inallof which you aremistaken. Strange 
as it may seem, what's the matter with 
you is not your lack of means to gratify 
your desires, but lack of desires; not that 
you cannot satisfy your tastes, but that 

ou haven't enough tastes, and what you 
kave are bad, and the sating of them 
would only make you more miserable 
than you are, 

Look at the people with money. There 
is just as great a proportion of them un- 
happy, discontented and soured, as you 
will find among people who have to get up 
when the bell rings and work all day for 
their sustenance. 


ND if you are at all capable of reason- 
ing and careful observation, you will 
come to my conclusion, which is: 

That real riches consists in well devel- 
oped and hearty capacities to enjoy, and 
not all in things to enjoy. There are 
plenty of things for aeb 


The world is so full of a number of things 
I am sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


The town, the woods, the sea, the sky, 
the whole universe, are crowded with 
them. But of capacities, of fine and dis- 
criminating tastes, there is a great lack. 

What you really mean when you say 
you want to be rich, is that you want 
argeness of Life. And you don’t know 
how to get it any other way than the 
child’s way and the fool’s way of piling up 
a mass of things. 

Most people are swamped, not starved. 
They eat too much, wear too much, read 
too much, go too much, live in too big a 
house, hear too much, talk too much. 


Their real House of Life has but one little 
room, and they try to stuff it full. 

The house of life ought to be a mansion, 
a baronial hall, a royal palace. It is too ` 
often a hut; and why house your body in a 
mansion while your soul lives in a dugout? 

I know folks that live in houses of brick 
and stone where there are many rooms, 
yet their house of life is a hovel. I know 
men who trot from their luxurious apart- 
ment to their luxurious club, and back, 
having plenty of money, yet living in a 
narrow round. 

Let us make this plain: 

_ Your house of life is large according to 
its number of rooms. 

Every new taste, every additional inter- 
est, every fresh enthusiasm adds a room. 

Every additional way to enjoy yourself 
is an added resource. And life's fullness 
is measured by its resources. The vivid- 
ness and strength of life depend upon its 
reserves. 

Now suppose you candidly examine 
your own house ab life and see how many 
rooms it has. Instead of worrying about 
how long you are going to live, suppose 
you see how much you are living. 

In other words, how dead are you? 


HERE are Ten Rooms your house of life 
should have. Every one of them 
would be a new source of interest, an 
added guarantee against boredom, an- 
other escape from despair and gloom. 


(1) Art: "Why Art? What's the use? 
I have already all I can do to get food and 
clothes and pay the rent and go to the ball 
game. Why should I go to work to culti- 
vate a new desire? I can’t satisfy those I 
have." 

Simply because the world is full of beau- 
tiful things. If you only understood how 
to enjoy them, how to feed your spirit on 
them, it would make you as happy as to 
find plenty of ham and eggs when you are 
hungry. Vou know ham and eggs do not 
interest you when you are not hungry. 
And this infinite supply of beauty does 
you no good, because you have developed 
no hunger for it. 

You don't have to be wealthy to get the 
good of art. Museums are free. The 
ownership of beautiful things is of no mat- 
ter; it is the one who appreciates them 
that gets the good of them. 

And it is worth while studying art and 
knowing about art and following after art, 
for the reason that it adds to the dividends 
of. existence. 

It builds another chamber to your 
House of Life. 


(2) Lerrers: “Why should I get an 
education? Why (Continued on page 153) 
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Look at Yourself—As the Street- 
Car Conductor Sees You 


He knows you at your best and at your worst: some of you are tricky; some 
are scrupulously honest; he meets kindly folks, and grouchy ones, the silly and 
the sensible; all day long he looks upon a moving panorama of human life 


ID you ever get on a street car, 
pay the conductor as you 
passed him in the door, and 
then, a few minutes later, have 
him touch your arm and say, 

“Fare, please?” 

hen you remind him of just what he 
was doing at the time you paid him, just 
what coin you gave him to be changed 
and the exact words you said to him, he 
probably favors you with a 
rather close look, merely 
nods—and you wonder 
what’s the matter with his 
memory. 

But did you ever con- 
sider how many other peo- 
ple that conductor must 
also remember? To you, 
the paying of your fare is a 
matter of importance, an 
it’s therefore easy for you 
to remember it; but to [ees 
—with an ever-shifting load 
of passengers, some with 
questions to ask, some want- 
ing transfers, and others 
whom he must constantly 
watch to see that they 
don't step off a moving car 
—well, you are one of many 
to him, and it's an easy 
matter for him to forget 
you. 

Of course, if he is working 
a modern “Pay As You 
Enter” car, this won’t hap- 
pen; because after you have 
paid at the door the con- 
ductor never bothers’ you 
again. But there are still 
quite a number of cities 
that use the old-style car. 

I have worked both types 
of cars, and I prefer the old 
style; but I work it systematically. I 
never accept a fare in the door unless I 
see that my refusal to do so is likely to 
offend the passenger—and if I’ve looked 
closely enough at him to realize that, why, 
I've looked closely enough to remember 
him anyway. 

Different conductors use different meth- 
ods of collecting fares, but the systems 
most commonly used are known as the 
"seat check" and the “face check.” 

The first plan is to keep a mental dia- 
gram of the seat: of the car. When a seat 
is vacated, the conductor immediately 
checks it so in his mind; when another 
passenger takes that seat, he shifts his 
diagram accordingly. The greatest objec- 
tion to this method is the tendency of peo- 
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pay. 


By Earl C. McCain 


ple to change their seats. Very often a 
person takes a certain seat only tempora- 
rily; as soon as another, near a window or 
beside some acquaintance, is vacated, the 


person moves and the conductor has to ^ 


readjust his mental map. 
Personally, I like the other plan better. 
When I collect a fare, I always take a 
uick, careful glance at the passenger's 
ace, and if he meets my eyes squarely I 


The Number of People Who 
Try to “Beat Their Way" 


HEN traffic is light enough to al- 
low me to do so," says Mr. Mc- 
Cain, "I often check up a hundred 
passengers to learn the average of hon- 
esty. Of this number, probably ten will 
offer me their fare in the door, even before 


I am ready for it; perhaps seventy-five 
more will offer me their money or tickets 
as soon as I start to collect fares; usually 
about ten or more of each hundred will be 
reading, talking to someone, or otherwise 
engaged, and will have to be reminded to 


I seldom find more than two or 
three who are really trying to beat their 
way and who expect the conductor to 
take the money away from them." 


seldom go to him for a second fare. But 
it is often almost impossible to get that 
square look at a person's face. 

Many people, as soon as they get a seat, 
will turn their faces to the window or bury 
themselves in a newspaper. They offer 
the conductor their fare in much the same 
way that a superstitious negro holds a rab- 
bit foot over his left shoulder under a full 
moon; and then they show annoyance if 
the conductor bothers them again. 

Perhaps I’m a little stubborn, but I 
usually find some way, without offending 
them, to make these people look at me. 
If they have change coming to them, I 
touch the waiting hand, then hold the 
change until they look as If they have 
given me the exact fare, Í wait an instant, 


then touch their arm, and the surprised 
look they give me is usually sufficient for 
my purpose. 

I have heard other conductors state 
that they check by hats, clothing, and in 
similar ways; but I have found those plans 
almost useless. In the case of men, there 
are too many hats exactly alike; but I can 
glance over a hundred faces and not find 
any two enough alike to confuse me—and 
neither do I have any trou- 
ble in this respect through 
the passenger’s tendency to 
change. 

Sometimes, when I’m in 
doubt about having re- 
ceived some passenger's fare 
I wait until his attention is 
directed elsewhere, then un- 
expectedly touch his arm— 
and nine times out of ten 
the look he gives me will 
answer without the use of 
words. 

I can generally tell from 
a person's face whether he 
has a cheerful or a gloomy 
disposition; from his ex- 
pression and a few words of 
conversation, whether he is 
successful or not. And I 
can tell almost every time 
whether people like me or 
not. 

There are a few people 
who deliberately and inten- 
tionally try to beat their 
fare on a street car and this 
is where a conductor needs 
his ability to read faces. 
These people will take seats 
near windows, and no mat- 
ter how many times the 
conductor passes their seat, 
nor how often he touches 
their arm, they never look up. 

There’s only one system that will work 
with this kind. of a passenger—a straight- 
forward, firm bluff. 

If the conductor hesitatingly asks, ‘Did 
I get your fare?" that passenger will un- 
hesitatingly answer, “eertain id 

But if he conductor uses the old, re- 
liable “Fare, please,” in a sure, confident 
manner, these people will generally make 
a pretense of having forgotten about its 
being customary to pay fare on a street 
car. And when they pass over the money, 
the conductor very often will notice that 
it has been held, carefully concealed, in 
the hand all the time! 

These ple are the exceptions, of 
course. The average person gets on a car 
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with the intentior@of paying for his ride, 
and when the conductor gets to him he 
has the money ready and waiting. 

Some people have the impression that 
the conductor will lose his job if he should 
miss them when there happens to be a 
“spotter” or "checker" on the car. This 
is sometimes true—though not always. 
The checker is a well-trained detective, 
whose report to the company shows how 
many fares the conductor rang up; 
whether he failed to register all that he 
collected; whether he missed 
collecting a few, and, if he 
did miss them, whether 
there was any good excuse 
for the oversight. 

Usually, when a conduc- 
tor loses his job, it is for 
failure to ring up the money 
he collects. However, if he 
misses too many fares— 
fails to collect them at all— 
he may lose out because of 
incompetency. 


E HAVE a conductor 

here who once started 
to raise rabbits as a side line. 
Quite a few of his rabbit 
customers were passengers 
on his car, and after a 
checker had ridden with 
this conductor on a rather 
light trip, he turned in this 
report: "Rode with Con- 
ductor Number 226; Car, 
Number 124; from east end 
of Fairmount line to Tenth 
Street. He loaded seven 
passengers, collected and 
rang up fares of each—and 
sold four of them rabbits 
for Sunday dinner." 

When trafic is light 
enough to allow me to do 
so, I often check up a hun- 
dred passengers to learn 
the average of honesty. Of 
this number, probably ten 
will offer me their fare in 
the door, even before I am 
ready for it; perhaps sev- 
enty-five more will offer me 
their money or tickets as 
soon as I start to collect 
fares; usually about ten 
more of each hundred will 
be reading, talking to some- 
one, or otherwise engaged, 
and will have to be remind- 
ed to pay. I seldom find 
more than two or three who 
are really trying to beat 
their way, and who expect 
the conductor to take the 
money away from them. 

I have also studied my passengers for 
another purpose, and have found that the 
average person who rides the car is willing 
to meet a conductor more than half way 
in the matter of friendliness. But it is re- 
markable how much effect your treatment 
of others can sometimes have on a man, 
toward winning either his friendship or his 
ill will. 

A certain lawyer, one of my regular pas- 
sengers, was one of those pleasant, good- 
natured people you can't help wanting to 
talk to. Both the motorman and I used 
to strike up a conversation with him when- 
ever ae Sa but a certain little incident 


article took place. 


seemed to change him completely. I was 
working a “Pay As You Enter" ‘car one 
morning, and this man was standing in 
the rear vestibule, talking to me, when an 
old colored woman got on with a basket of 
clothes. 

I helped her with the basket, but when 
she started to leave it in the vestibule I 
explained that this was against the rules, 
and asked her to take it inside the car. 
She refused; and this made me so angry 
that later, when she started to get off, I 
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wouldn't help her. The lawyer was still in 
the vestibule, and ironed me by lifting 
the basket off for her. She thanked him, 
called him by name, and I learned after- 
ward that for a long time she had done 
the washing for his family. 

Ever since that morning, there has been 
a distinct difference in that man's attitude 
toward me. Evidently, my thoughtless 
discourtesy toward the old negress lost for 
me that man's good opinion—and I had 
been rather proud of his friendship. 

Another case which proves the value of 
others, but in a different way, was that of 
a plumber who always rode with me on 
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one of my heavy evening trips. This man 
was one of the quiet, taciturn sort whose 
only business on a car seems to be the ride 
they are paying for. 

I had made several efforts to stir up a 
little interesting conversation with him, 
but without result, until one day, late in 
the afternoon, when we were taking out a 
standing load of people. This man was 
close beside me win a little chap, about 
six years old, got on and began searching 
for lis money. I waited a moment, then 
went inside the car to collect 
some fares. When I came 
back, the boy was still feel- 
ing in his pockets. 

“What’s the matter, 
Sonny? Lost your money?" 
I asked. 

The kid looked up rather 
pitifully at meand burst out 
crying. Well—in the first 
place, I like children, so I 
was acting perfectly natural 
when I patted him on the 
back and told him to quit 
crying, that I'd take him 
home anyway and pay his 
fare myself. Buthardly had 
I rung up the fare, when 
this same plumber, who 
had always treated me 
so coolly, took hold of my 
arm and offered to refund 
me the money. And, what's 
more, four other men of- 
fered to do the same thing. 

Since that time, I’ve 
found the plumber to be 
one of my best friends. 
And if it hadn't been for 
the kid, Pd probably still 
be thinking him a grouch. 

Occasionally, a straight 
man-to-man friendship 
leads to surprising results. 
I used to work with an old 
motorman who told of a re- 
markable case of this kind. 
Some time before, when he 
was trying to pay for a little 
home, his wife had died, 
leaving him with three little 
children to look after. 


"THE funeral expenses and 
doctor's bills got the old 
man into such a fix that he 
was just about to lose his 
home, when, in the course 
of ordinary conversation 
one morning, he happened 
to tell one of his regular 

assengers about his trou- 

le. That man was the 
cashier at a big bank, and 
he told the motorman to 
come in and see him that noon. When 
the old man did so, the banker arranged 
a personal loan for enough money to tide 
over the hard times. He asked only the 
old man's personal note as security; and 
he did this because he knew the motorman 
well enough to trust him. 

Still another case, which certainly 
showed me the folly of forming a dislike 
for a person you do not really know, was 
that of a certain girl who used to get on at 
the end of the line each morning. Now, 
these regular passengers, who get on at 
the terminus while we are waiting to 
start back, are (Continued on page 156) 


— You Don't Altogether . 
= Lake Your Job? 


Then read this story of Charles Seabrook, who has made a 
tremendous success at work he used to hate 


T WOULD simplify matters im- 

mensely, of course, if each of us were 

to enter life with a tag attached to 

the left ankle indicating exactly 

where and for what we should be 
needed later on. Assume that John 
Smith, for example, were to come plainly 
stenciled as follows: 


Sex: Male. Color: blond. Designation: 
carpenter. Training required: grammar and 
high school; two years’ trade apprentice- 
ship. Special remarks: accus- 
tom him to outdoor work by 
frequent exposure to sun and 
rain. 


Or this: 


Sex: Male. Color: dark. 
Designation: physician. 
Training required: college; 
medical school; two years 
hospital. 

Remarks: Use long words in 
the presence of this child. 
When spanking him say: 
“Now don't be afraid, this 
isn’t going to hurt.” 


Or this: 


By Bruce Barton 


This is the story of a man who had to 
stick to a job he hated, and of how he 
fought the job to a standstill and became 
the foremost success in his special field. 
To be specific, it is the story of Charles 
F. Seabrook, a farmer—but such a farmer 
iE you never have heard about in your 
ife. 

Seabrook is forty this year. He quit 
school at twelve; not because he wanted 
to quit, but because he was strong for 


Watch for the Turning 
Point in Your Life ` 


pena te SEABROOK is waking a fortune out of 
farming, but thirteen years ago he was “up against it,” 
and hated his job. Here is the story of what then 


ppened: 
Seabrook happened to be in baie s one day, and & 
man sitting next to him remarked casually: 

“I saw cauliflower growing in a curious way over in Europe 


causing a ripple. Another way is to cite 
the receipts of his farms for the last year 
—more than five hundred thousand dol- 
lars—but this does not tell the story, 
either. 

The really significant fact is this that 
here is a man who has taken just ordinary 
farm dirt, planted it with ordinary farm 
truck, and extracted from it a larger amount 
of hard cash per acre than anybody ever 
has done before. 

Since Adam delved and 
Eve span, men have strug- 
gled with the earth, and con- 
sidered themselvesfortunate 
if they managed to harvest 
enough in the fall to keep 
themin clothes and firewood 
and shelter through the 
sriows. Seabrook, with no 
different dirt, and nocapital, 
has made the old land stand 
up on its hind legs, jump 
through hoops, and bring 
him five thousand dollar 


Sex: Male. Color: indifferent. 
Designation: writer. Train- 
ing required: none. Re- 
marks: none. 


How much more intelli- 
gently parents could plan 
their children's lives if Na- 
- ture had equipped her ship- 
ping department after this 
fashion. Think of the wast- 
ed years now lost in scrimp- 
ing to provide a college 
education for children never 
intended for college; or of 
the heartaches and tears 
that would bespared ifevery 
square peg were directed at 
once to its own individual 
square hole! 

If at noon to-morrow, all 


this summer. A fellow named Chris Hansen, in Copenhagen, 
has strung a lot of iron pipes over his field so that he can have 
as much rain as he needs” i 

To how many other young farmers that traveler may have 
mentioned the same thing nobody knows. Information itself 
is of very little value, anyhow; it must be coupled with 
decision and action to achieve anything. The other young 
farmers, who may have heard the news from that traveler, 
set it down as merely a bit of interesting gossip. Copenhagen 
iş Copenhagen, and the United States is the United States; 
and foreigners have funny ideas about things, anyhow. 

But Seabrook went home and took his pen and wrote a letter 


-to Chris Hansen. Chris replied that the artificial watering 
actually worked; adding, moreover, that the system was an 
American invention, and telling where the pipes and other 
paraphernalia were made. 

That was enough for Seabrook. That year he scraped 


together money to purchase one line of pipe and to test it 
over a bed of celery plants. The dry came as usual; 
but Seabrook, turning the water into his pipe line and watch- 
ing the plants drink it up, was happy. He had taken the 
curse off the job he didn’t like. He began to see how it could 
be made one of the most interesting jobs in the world. 


automobiles. On the ver 
day 1 visited his farm, Y 
read in the papers that 
farmers in some parts of the 
country were burning their 
crops, because they could 
not get a price sufficient to 
cover the cost of produc- 
tion. Seabrook, that week- 
end, sold a carload of his 
stuff in Boston, six in New 
York, two in Chicago, and 
booked ten cars for future 
delivery—all over the tele- 
phone. 

When one of the long- 
distance calls came, I was 
in his office—a private busi- 
,ness office such as the presi- 
dent of a manufacturing 
concern might have. In 
other rooms in the concrete 


of us were to be released 
from the obligations of our 
present. positions, and pro- 
vided with money to allow 
us to look around, how many of us would 
go back to the jobs we now have? How 
many would say: “There! thank heaven, 
I’m done with the thing I have always 
hated! Now I'll be a baseball player, or 
a baritone, or a surgeon, or an arctic 
explorer, which is what I have so long 
wanted to do.” It’s an interesting question, 
but it doesn’t get us anywherein particu- 
lar, for we aren’t going to be released to- 
morrow. For better or worse we must 
vo right along, with the wives and the 
jobs that we have. 


jl 


his years and his work was needed on 
the farm. At twenty-five he was still 
drudging along at the wages of an ordi- 
nary farm hand: hating the job and dread- 
ing the future. 

The difference between the Seabrook 
of then and now can be expressed in a 
number of ways. One. is to say that he 
is the largest truck farmer in the world; 
but that means little, for his thousand- 
odd acres of strawberries, lettuce, and 
cabbage could be dropped into one of 
the great wheat or cattle ranches without 


office building were stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, and 
a telephone operator at a 
switchboard that connects 
with every section and corner of the farm. 
Up-stairs there is even a directors’ room, 
with its long table and comfortable chairs. 
Watching him at his desk, one might have 
thought him a banker or an attorney; 
judging the man by his hands and his eyes 
it would be easy to mistake him for an artist 
—or for almost anything else, in fact, except 
theone thingthatheis. It was while he sat 
there, telephoning and dictating and issu- 
ing his instructions, that he told me how 
he had hated the thought of having to he 
a farmer. (Continued on page 114) 


Charles 


MR. SEABROOK was born on a New Jersey farm 
forty years ago. When he was twenty-five, he was still 
drudging along on the wages of a farm hand, hating 
the job and wanting to do almost anything else. To- 
day he has nearly one thousand acres in strawberries, 


F. Seabrook 


lettuce, and cabbage, and he sold more than half a 
million dollars’ worth of produce last year. The small 
picture in the corner shows ''C. F.” inspecting a rail- 
way branch line which the Seabrook Farm Company 
is building. It will run through the heart of his orchards. 
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Michael 


BORN in Serbia, sixty-two years ago, and trained to 
become an officer in the army, Michael Pupin took 
charge of his own: destiny when he was only fifteen 
years old. With a companion, he ran away and landed 
in New York without money, and without being able 
to speak a word of English. His extraordinary career 
during the years that followed is told in the accompany- 
ing article. 


3H 


Pupin 


Mr. Pupin found America a land of most wonderful 
opportunity: he has a string of degrees after his name, 
has been on the faculty of Columbia University for more 
than thirty years, and has made scientific discovers 
which benefit every citizen of this country. He has 
recently received the Edison Medal, awarded by the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers only to the 
most distinguished scientists. 


A Boy Who Took a 
Great Adventure 


The story of Michael Pupin, famous scientist and inventor, who has richly 
rewarded America, the land of opportunity, for the chance 


ORTY-SIX years ago, an im- 
migrant boy, whose hat had 
been blown overboard during 
the Atlantic voyage, landed at 
Castle Garden, New York City. 
He had come from Serbia, a semi-Oriental 
country; and when he started up Broad- 
way, he wore the only extra headgear he 


it gave him to become great 


By M. K. Wisehart 


“I can see that the guying—that is just 
what it was—was intended in no hostile 
spirit. Probably, had I understood the 
language, there would have been no fight. 
But it happened that only by my fists 
could I make myself understood, and I 
learned something from the encounter: 
The man who isn't afraid to take his own 


workers on a big farm at Delaware City, 
Delaware. My fellow adventurer and I 
went with him. So my American career 
began. on a farm, and 1 am glad of it. 
"On this farm something happened that 
gave me my first insight into American 
life, the American soul. A good many 
hands were employed there, and we had a 


happened to have—a red 
Turkish fez. 

At Broadway and Bat- 
tery Place he stopped in 
amazement, looking over- 
head at the vast interlac- 
ing tangle of the telegraph 
wires, while saying to him- 
self, “What are all those 
wires doing there? Look at 
the people hurrying about! 
See the carriages! What a 
country!” Then a hardy 
American bootblack began 
pointing at the cocky little 

ez on the head of the 
strange-looking foreigner. 

Newsboys joined in the 
guying. Cheekier than the 
rest, the bootblack stepped 
up and knocked off the fez. 

*Bang!' The bootblack 
had started something. The 
owner of the fez was using 
his fists.  Shrieking with 
delight the newsboys 
formed a ring to see fair 

lay. And they saw it! 
The Serbian boy pummeled 
the bootblack until the 
battle ended in the gutter, 
the fez owner on top. And 
when he got up to put on 
his jaunty fez, there was no 
one to interfere. 

That boy who thus estab- 
lished his right to wear any 
old kind of headpiece and 
to gape all he wanted to at 
the novel sights of the new 
world, was Michael Pupin, 


You Never Can Tell When 
You May Have a Big Idea 


HEN an inventor has determined upon the problen 

he is going to tackle, he must work, and wait for an 

inspiration," says Mr. Pupin. “He must get a 
novel idea. This will come from the work he does, but not 
merely from burning midnight oil. It may come while he is 
playing golf, while riding on a train, while on a walking tour, 
while playing backgammon, or while conversing on a subject 
entircly unrelated to the problem that is all the time turning 
itself over in the back of his head. We have all had the experi- 
ence of working hard on a task, only to have its probable 
solution appear to us in a flash, like a gift from heaven. 

“The fundamental idea for putting telephone cables under- 
ground came to me while I was walking in the Swiss mountains. 
I was working hard at the time on an entirely different prob- 
lem. My wife was driving in a carriage, and I was taking cross 
cuts, meeting the carriage at the turns. Suddenly I stopped 
on my walk, with a possible solution of the underground cable 
problem in mind, and the other problem went out of my head 
entirely. At the next turn I joined my wife, and got in the 
carriage to ride, explaining the idea to her and laying my 
plans for developing it when I got back to New York. Three 
or four years of work made it a success. Good ideas are very 
apt to come to me while I am in conversation with someone 
on a topic remote from the problem I have been puzzling over. 

“The search for the novel idea, the necessity of blazing a 
new trail, is of itself a great stimulus. We might say that in 
general the men who are likely to succeed are the ones who find 
inspiration in the necessity of doing a difficult thing in a new 
way, while the men who fail are those who balk and sulk 
because the old way isn't good enough." ` 


special dining-room to our- 
selves. During the raw 
March evenings I sat by the 
stove in this room to keep 
warm. Homesick? Yes. 


-But I was not left all to 


myself very long. A little 
girl, the foreman’s daugh- 
ter, came to me beside the 
stove and began to teach 
me the names of things in 
English. Her interest and 
sympathy had been aroused 
because she had seen me in 
my red fez perched on the 
high seat of a manure 
wagon, driving a team of 
Maryland mules. 

“When I could speak a 
few words, this little girl 
took me to her mother, and 
both of them became very 
much interested in my 
learning the language. 
‘Just look at that!’ I said 
to myself. “These are your 
masters in a strange land, 
and yet they treat you like 
one of themselves" My 
homesickness left me. 

"My progress with the 
language was very rapid, 
for I learned with great 
eagerness. The mother and 
daughter were very proud 
of me, their pupil. Át the 
end of the second month, 
I could express almost any- 
thing I had to say, and 
then Í explained to them 
that I had not come to 


whose genius was to make it possible to 
put underground those very same lines 
of telegraph wires that had struck him 
as so remarkable and had got him into 
a fight on the day he landed here. In- 
ventor of the “Pupin coil,” of the art 
of electric tuning in wireless telegraphy, 
and other epoch-making devices, he is 
to-day professor of Electro-Mechanics at 
Columbia University and stands in the 
ranks of the world's foremost physicists 
and electrical scientists. 

“As I look back now on that battle of 
the fez," Doctor Pupin said theother day, 


part will always win friends everywhere. 

."When the affair was over, I found 
that a gentleman from among the by- 
standers was anxious to show me his 
active sympathy. He took me back to 
Castle Garden, and there, through an 
interpreter, he said he liked the way I 
took care of myself, and offered me a job 
on his place in New Jersey. 

This first offer of employment I did 
not accept, because I did not want to 
desert another young adventurer who 
came on the same ship; but that after- 
noon I met another man who wanted 


America to work on a farm, but to learn 
something more. I said that I thought I 
ought to begin working my way back to 
New York; and while they said they were 
very sorry to have me go, they agreed, 
and encouraged me. 

“That particular episode was very 
important in my life. It is what might 
be called the immigration phase, ad I 
know from experience that the immigrant 
can best be Americanized if we show him 
sympathy.” 

aking his way toward New York City 
gradually, young (Continued on page 168) 
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Find the Thief 


A story of a crook in unexpected garb 
By Elwyn M. Chambers 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


ACKMATACK Evers sudden- 

ly looked up from his evening 

repast and listened intently. 

'Then he got to his feet and 

went to the door of his one- 
room cabin. Looking down the canyon, 
he saw Jim Drake riding toward him on 
a small black mule. 

“Got a letter for you, Hack," he said. 
“The postmaster told me to fetch it 
out to you, bein' as I was comin' right by 
here." 

*Sure; much obliged," Evers said. 
Then he disappointed Drake by stuffing 
the letter into his pocket; for Hackmatack 
thought he had recognized the writing on 
the wrinkled envelope. 

*Saw Tom Burtram in town," Drake 
wenton. “Said he was comin’ 
out to see you." 3 

“What’s the sheriff want 
to see me about?” 

“Heard some of the boys 
say he was lookin’ for a 
second-hand hoistin’ engine 
for the Bootjack. Guess he 
wants to buy the Copper 
Princess to get the machinery 
you’ve got.” 


."The Copper Princess 
ain't. for sale!” exclaimed 
Evers. “And if it was I 


wouldn't sell out to Tom 
Burtram. He's as crooked as 
.a ten-foot branch of manza- 
nita. I ain't forgettin’ the 
raw deal he give Bill Haw- 
kins. It was his testimony 
that convicted Bill, an' you 
know as well as I do that 
Burtram lied like a low-down 
Injun caught with a jug of 
whisky." 

* Maybe so, Hack. Maybe 
so. Of course, he ain't no 
páruciat friend of mine. 

ut his money is as good as 
anybody else's." 

“Not by a darn sight, it 
ain't," shouted Hackmatack. 
* Besides, the Princess ain't 
for sale. Soon's I get a little 
money I'm goin' to open her 
up again. I’ve always fig- 
gered that if we'd sink the 
shaft another hundred feet 
deeper, we'd tap that ledge 
again.” 

Jim Drake tried vainly to 
suppress a grin. “Not much 
use o' sinkin’ any more 
money in the old Princess," 
he remarked. ‘Might just 
as well sell out to Darter 
for what the machinery’s 
worth.” 

“Jim Drake," spluttered 
Hackmatack, “if you wasn’t 
one o' my best friends I'd 
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say what I think of you. As it is, I'll just 
tell you to go plumb to the devil!" 

Drake was used to these outbursts 
whenever the subject of the Copper 
Princess was mentioned, for the old mine 
was Hackmatack's one obsession. 

“Well, so long, Hack,” he grinned and, 
kicking his mule in the flanks, he started 
up the trail. 

Evers went back into his cabin, got out 
a pair of dingy spectacles, and pulled the 
letter from his pocket. The name and 
address were printed crudely in pencil. 
Hackmatack tore open the envelope, and 
slowly read the following note, written on 
coarse brown wrapping paper: 

Dear Hack: I suppose you will be sur- 
prised to hear from me, but Los figgering to 


A look of pained surprise came over the tall man's face. 
his chest, clutching at his flannel shirt with fingers that came away 


DOUGLAS DUER 


get out soon and I want you to give me a hand. 
As soon as they put me on the prison farm I 
think I can make a getaway. I want you to 
make a cash of some grub and an outfit. for 
me. Put it in that old prospect tunnel near 
Harters flat on the upper Carson. I figger on 
going over to Boulder Canyon and hiding out 
for a spell in that cabin there. I am sending 
this by an Indian that gets out to-day. Now 
don't fail me, pardner. Birt HAWKINS. 

Hackmatack read the note three times, 
carefully, tore it up, and threw it into 
the stove. Then he sat down to think. 

The letter from Bill Hawkins was like 
a voice from the dead—for Hackmatack 
Evers had considered his old partner as 
passed from the living, ever since the day 
he had watched the deputy from Carson 
City hustle him into the stage. 


His knees 


Find the Thief, by ELWwyn M. CHAMBERS 


But Bill was coming back to life—he 
was going to get out! Evers remembered 
ae the prison farm when he had passed 
it on his way to Reno several years before. 
The men were placed there on their honor, 
Evers recalled. But a lot his partner 
would worry about honor, after they had 
penned him up for a crime he had never— 

But that was another matter. If Bill 
got out, they could look into that Gardner- 
ville stage hold-up, and its subsequent 
murder, for themselves. It had happened 
over a year ago; but something might 
still be done about it. Hackmatack had 
always suspected—but what was the use 
of suspecting? It was proof the courts 
wanted. But what proof had been pro- 
duced that Bill did pull that job? Nothing 
but the gun, which the road agent had 
lost in the shuffle, and a pair of shoes 
with a certain pattern of hobnails. Both 
the gun and the shoes were declared to 
have been Bill’s. Bill admitted this— 
but declared that the gun and shoes had 
been stolen from his cabin three days 
before. Hackmatack knew Bill did not 
lie; but the jury down in the valley, 
always inimical to the mountain residents, 
had agreed that the murderer could be none 
other than Bill Hawkins—and Bill Hawkins 
had been sent to Carson City for life. 


Hackmatack’s train of thought was 
interrupted by a heavy knock at the door. 
He started guiltily and looked wildly 
around for the letter from Bill. Then, 
recollecting that he had burned it, he 
opened the door and found Sheriff Tom 
Burtram standing before him. The 
sheriff was a’ big man, broad of shoulder, 
a power in his community in more ways 
than one. 

“Hello, Hack,” Burtram greeted him 
jovially. “I need a hoisting engine for 
the Bootjack, and I thought maybe you'd 
want to sell the Princess. I'll pay you a 
good price for it to get the machinery. 
That’s all it’s good for.” 

“The Princess ain't for sale!" Evers 
said. 


*ALL RIGHT, Hack, all right," Burtram 

grinned. ‘‘ You can hold on to the old 
Princess just as long as you please. I can 
get the machinery some place else. If you 
decide to sell, I'll give you five hundred 
dollars for the Copper Princess, mine, 
mill, and shaft house." 

* Five hundred!" the old man shouted. 
“Five hundred! Why, damn you, Bur- 
tram, I’ve seen the time when I refused 
fifty thousand for the Princess!" 

The sheriff gave vent to an uproarious 


began to sag; slowly, mechanically, he brought his left hand up to 
red. Then, quite suddenly, he crumpled up and slid to the floor 
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laugh. “All right, Hack! Don’t get sore 
about it,"he said. “Sorry you can’t see 
the light. So long.” 

With the heat of anger still in his eyes, 
Evers watched the sheriff ride away. 
Then he went back into his cabin and_sat 
down to think over Bill's letter. 

Paramount in his mind was the 
necessity for getting the grub and outfit 
cached for Bill; and the problem, as he 
studied over it, began to bristle with 
difficulties. In the first place, Hack- 
matack was broke. Work had been hard 
to get since the rheumatism had crippled 
his hands so that he could not hold a drill. 
Likewise, he was getting old, and mine 
owners did not hire old men when young 
men could be obtained. ^ 

At last, slowly and unwillingly, his 
mind turned to the sheriff's offer. Hack- 
matack and Bill had owned the Copper 
Princess in partnership. Together they 
had worked it until its single narrow ledge 
of high-grade had pinched out. But always 
they had refused to part with the old 
mine. Always they had hoped that some 
day they would start work again. 

Until long after darkness had settled 
over the Carson Canyon, Hackmatack 
Evers sat in his dilapidated chair, but his 
thinking resulted in only one conclusion: 
He would have to sell the 
Copper Princess to the sheriff, 
or fail his old partner. There 
was no other alternative. 

The next day he saddled 
his little black “fuzz-tail’ 
and rode down to Perryville, 
leading the gray burro be- 
hind him, and rapped on 
the door of Tom Burtram's 
house. When Burtram him- 
self opened it and saw who 
his visitor was a wide grin 
came over his face. 

“Ha! Ha! You've come 
around, eh?” he laughed. 

Evers nodded sullenly. 

“I thought you would, 
Hack. But I'll only give you 
four hundred now. I thought 
itover last night, and decided 
itwasn't worth five hundred.” 


TVERS was about to burst 

into wrathful protest; 
then he thought better of it. 
What was the use? 

When Evers left the sher- 
iff’s house he went to the 
Perryville general store, 
where he bought the E 
and the outfit for Bill Haw- 
kins. Then he packed his 
purchases on the gray burro 
and started for home. 

'The following day he set 
out long before daybreak and 
by sunrise he was far up the 
Carson, past the last habita- 
tion. It was almost midday 
when he drew up before an 
old prospect tunnel, its 
entrance well screened by 
bushes and wild gooseberry 
vines. Here Evers cached 
the supply of grub, and then 
obliterated all outside traces 
of his visit to the place. 

Bill Hawkins leaned for- 

ward on the bare back of the 
little buckskin he had stolen 
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The following day he set out long before daybreak, and by sunrise he was far up the Carson, past the last habitation 


from a pasture, and urged her on into the 
night. He felt sure his escape would not 
be discovered until daylight. 

By the time the first glimmerings of 
gray light had appeared over the moun- 
tains to the east, Hawkins decided he 
would have to hide out for the day. 
Stopping before an abandoned prospect 
tunnel not far from the road, he fell to 
the ground, rather than dismounted, 
slapped the little buckskin over the rump, 
and crawled into the tunnel, taking care 


to leave no tracks behind him. He made 
his way into the darkness and lay down 
on the hard rock. r 
When he awoke, it was almost sundown. 
He waited until dark, then crawled from 
his hiding place and started up the river 
on foot. At about eleven o’clock he came 
to the little flat where Evers had cached 
the grub. Making up a pack of part 
of the grub, he armed himself with an 
old six-shooter, which Hackmatack had 
thoughtfully provided, and started on 


over the ridge toward Boulder Canyon. 

There was an old cabin there which ha 
been built by a trapper back in the early 
days and Hawkins knew that no one 
been in it for many years. It was t» 
hard to reach, too isolated, For this very 
reason it was an ideal place for him t? 
hide. J 

But as he came through the trees mto 
sight of the shack, he stopped short. 
light shone from its window! 

Earlier that same (Continued on pagettl) 


You Folks in the Audience 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


KNOW how an audience is supposed 

to look to the lecturer when he steps 

onto the platform and faces its five 

hundred faces and meets the glare 

of its nine hundred and ninety-nine 

eyes: I allow for one ‘person in the audi- 
ence having only one eye. 

He is supposed to feel as he would if he 


a Y. M.C. A. course in Arizona, a church 
supper in a California village. 

et I stand here with my lily-white 
hand in the bosom of my vest to announce 
that all audiences are practically one and 
the same. There are no “warm” audi- 
ences or "cold" audiences, no “good” 


audience they see nothing but a glare of 
faces or a haze of eyes. I have heard 
a lecturer say, “I was always afraid and 
nervous until I learned to think of m 
auditors with contempt. As soon as 
reached the point where I was able to 
feel contempt for my audiences I lost 
my nervousness.” 


stepped innocently out of a 
trench and saw, suddenly, 
five hundred angry Prus- 
sians with their rifles aimed 
at him: man-eating Prus- 
sians, who had just finished 
singing the Hymn of Hate 
and were hungry and want- 
ed a plump Treure for 
lunch. 

I have heard lecturers 
say that they feel as if they 
had ab:ent-mindedly for- 
gotten to dress, and were 
standing there in the sort 
of apparel you wear in 
dreams—one twelfth of a 
dozen ordinary shirts, and 
nothing more. 

I am obliged to admit 
that when I face an audi- 
ence I feel neither of these 
painful emotions. I feel a 


surge of joy; as if the: 


audience weré a well-done 
beefsteak or a chunk of 
sweet, ripe watermelon I 
am eager to get at. I like 
audiences. 

When the Y. M. C. A, 
or the Woman's Club, gets 
after you to buy a season 
ticket for a "course," you 
would like to escape, but 
you can't. So you probably 
have been part of one or 
more audiences. You know 
that the audiences in your 
own town are not always 
the same. Aunt Sally Flig- 


gis stays away from one be- ` 


cause it is a damp day, 
and damp is bad for her 
rheumatism; but she at- 
tends the next because the 
day is dry and she can't get 
anybody to take the ticket 
as a gift. You could not 


audiences or "bad" audiences—except 


Three People I Never Have 
Failed to Find Present 


"YN A MIXED audience,” says Mr. Butler, 

“there are three people I never have failed to 
find present: One is the young woman who is 
so eager to be amused that she leans forward in 
her seat, her smiling face seeming to come half 
way to meet every bit of fun. Another is the 
middle-aged man who comes with his wife, falls 
asleep instantly, and remains asleep until shaken 
awake at the end of the affair. The third is the 
man in the second row who leans back and seems 
to say, “I will not smile, and I dare you to make 
me smile!" Usually this man is elderly and has a 
beard. I accept his challenge; and sometimes I 
win—and sometimes he wins. Even when I do 
not win, he is often the man who comes to me 
after the lecture and says he enjoyed it. He is a 
fine listener. 

“I have never worried about the young woman 
who sits on the edge of her seat and seems to come 
half way to meet the fun. She does that because 
she likes fun. The man who goes to sleep did 
worry me quite a while, until a physician told me 
that man had a disease that compelled him to 
sleep. Then I stopped worrying about him. Ilet 
him sleep, just as his wife does. I did fret a little, 
too, over the elderly man who would not smile, 
until I happened to mention these three to the 
chairman of the entertainment committee in a 
certain town. 

“Oh!” he said, “I know who that is; that is 
our minister." 


can understand the 
psychology of this—you can 
say anything you wish to a 
flock of sheep without feel- 
ing nervous—but I have 
never yet had an audience 
for which I felt contempt, 
and I think it is because an 
audience is never a mere 
glare of faces to me. I 
could get no fun for myself 
in talking to an audience 
that was merely a mass of 
white ovals—like rag-doll 
faces without the features 
painted on them. When I 
talk I see every face in the 
audience, unless the hall is 
very large, and the rear 
portion badly illuminated. 
How does the audience 
look to me? It looks like a 
gathering of fifty or sixty 
of my well-loved friends and 
a larger number of interest- 
ing strangers, some of whom 


.have faces that are so 


striking I never afterward 
forget them. 

Let me explain. As the 
audience assembles, I am 
usually in an anteroom. I 
am going to talk about 
humor, tell a number of 
stories, and read a few very 
short selections from my 
own writings. I have done 
this many times before and 
I have learned to know just 
what will make the women 
laugh, what will make the 
men laugh, and what will 
make the little boy in the 
front row laugh. The lec- 
ture is to fill ninety minutes, 
and I have enough matter 
to fill three times that. I 
know exactly what I mean 


possibly get together two audiences com- 
posed exactly of the same persons. Even 
if you thought you had succeeded, some- 
one would step in front of an automobile 
on the way to the hall and be missing. 
So no two audiences are ever alike. 
They differ because of local conditions: 
An audience that leaves home in bright 


April sunshine, without umbrellas, and. 


reaches the hall just as a rain that threat- 
ens to last a week begins to descend by 
the bucketful, is apt to be distraught. 
The same audience on a clear, bright 
evening is in a different mood. 

Then, too, the lecturer has his audiences 
in New Orleans, in St. Joseph, Mo., a 
college at Oberlin, a Jewish social club in 
Chicago, a woman's club in South Bend, 


as a lecturer makes them for himself. 

The “advance information" given the 
lecturer when he reaches a town, or just 
before he steps on the platform, is often of 
a sort that would freeze a timid lecturer's 
inwards fast to his backbone. It is kindly 
meant; but it might not madly encourage 
a humorist to be told, “Don’t mind if 
your audience does not laugh; our 
audiences never laugh." I have been told, 
“Don’t mind if a great many in the 
audience get up and go out while you are 
talking; it is a habit here." It may have 
been a habit, but no one went out the 
night I spoke. I suppose they were all 
asleep. 

I have heard lecturers say that when 
they step out onto the platform before an 


to say in beginning, and with which story 
I mean to end. 

Henry Ward Beecher said once that the 
most important thing a speaker could 
learn was to have the closing phrases of 
his talk carefully planned in advance and 
thoroughly memorized. If his closing 
words are firmly imbedded in his mind, 
the awful thought, “I’m going along well 
enough, but how am I ever going to stop,” 
never comes to frighten him in the middle 
of his discourse. 

I admit that when I am off stage and 
hear the voices of the audience as it 
settles in the seats I am eager to get on 
the stage and begin. I feel as my children 
feel on Christmas morning when they are 
lined up before Continued on page 8r) 
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A Headache is a Warning Bell 


in Your Alarm Tower 


It seldom means that there is trouble in your head itself; it is a 
signal to you to look for something wrong in another part 
of your body; and it often gives you a clue as 
to where the trouble will be found 


By James J. Walsh, M. 


OST of us suffer a great deal 

more from headaches than 

from pain in all the rest of 

the body. Headaches, how- 

ever, are not usually the fault 
of the head, but generally are warnings 
that something has gone wrong with the 
stomach, the liver, the muscles, or the 
heart. 

When your head aches, your whole body 
is probably suffering, even though you 
may not be conscious of pain except in the 
head. 

So we may consider the head as a sort 
of alarm tower, and the ache as a ringing 
of the warning bell in that tower. If we 
regard them in that light, our headaches 
are the most useful and valuable pains in 
the world. 

The ache may mean that we are over- 
working, or straining our eyes, or under- 
eating, or overeating, or that we are not 
taking foods in sufficient variety, or that 
we are infecting ourselves by habits of 
living which prevent us from disposing of 
waste products. 

Tainted meat, or a salad of spoiled fruit 
or vegetables, will cause the pain as quick- 
ly as over-exposure to the midsummer sun, 
or an attack of influenza, or some acute 
infection, such as typhoid fever, pneu- 
monia, or blood-poisoning. Or it may 
come from much simpler causes: from 
staying in a stuffy room, a broken night’s 
sleep, worry over some problem, a cold, or 
a glare of light in the eyes. 

A headache is nothing to be proud of, 
though I have known people who seemed 
to think that a headache was, in some 
way, an indication of intellectual vigor. 
That is an absurd idea. The pain is a 
sign neither of mental power nor of men- 
tal weakness. The sufferer from headache 
has nothing to be proud of, but he has 
something to be ashamed of—the bad 
habits, such as irregular hours of sleep, 
careless eating, and lack of exercise, which 
cause his headache. 

Once it was believed that all headaches 
were due either to a lack of blood or to 
an excess of blood. As a result many 
persons, including some famous men and 
women, have been “bled” in times of 
critical illness, because they had head- 
aches as one of the earliest symptoms of 
their disease. 

History shows that so much blood was 
taken from some patients that they must 
have been weakened in their struggle to 
overcome the disease. Mirabeau, though 
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he was suffering from heart trouble (an- 
gina pectoris), was bled so much that it 
is a wonder he lived through it. George 
Washington was bled over and over again 
during his last illness, though we have 
reason to believe now that the Father of 
his Country died of a form of diphtheria. 

In those days, when people knew much 
less about physiology than we do now, it 
was perhaps natural to assume that an 
agonizing headache resulted from an ex- 
cess of blood in the circulatory system. 
It seemed that the pain must come from 
the pressure of the brain against the walls 
of the skull. But this was all wrong. We 
know now that the pain is not in the 
brain itself, which has no sensitive nerves, 
but in the covering of the brain. The 
anxiety about brain injury is useless; it 
only adds to the torture. 


F THE dozens of remedies for head- 

aches, none can be called a “cure,” in 
the sense of doing anything to remove the 
underlying cause. Some of these “cures” 
only make matters worse because, by 
deadening sensation and therefore pre- 
venting a person from feeling the pain, they 
keep him from going to the root of the 
matter. The pain in his head is nature’s 
waming to him. And the only effect of 
many headache "remedies" is to silence 
this warning. 

No headache should be treated with 
absolute indifference. On the other hand, 
neither should its importance be exagger- 
ated into a cause for worry. The thing to 
do is to study its characteristics, so that 
we can see how, by some rational changes 
in our manner of living, we can remove the 
source of the trouble. 

The pain may be a warning to consult 
an eye specialist to obtain properly fitted 
lenses. If, after you have regulated your 
diet, sleeping hours, exercise, and habits 
in general, the headache still persistently 
recurs at intervals of two weeks or more, 
you would do well to consult a competent 
physician. Such headaches are not infre- 
quently a symptom of Bright’s disease. 

Most headaches come from one or more 
of six or seven groups of causes. Fre- 
quently the location of the pain in the 
head tells us in what part of the body to 
look for the real cause of the trouble. If 
you know what there is to be said on this 
point, you should be able to help in inter- 
preting the meaning of your own head- 
ache. 

When the pain is over the eyes, we call 


D. 


it a frontal headache. If this pain is 
frequent and severe, or even if it amounts 
only to a dull, aching tension just over 
the orbits of the eyes, it very probably 
means that you are subjecting your eyes 
to an improper and perhaps un iecess 
muscular strain. The thing to do in this 
case is to consult a good oculist. 

Frontal headaches are commcn among 
people who use their eyes a great deal for 
very close work—reading, sewing, watch- 
making, cutting fine threads on screws, or 
tending looms in weaving mills. They 
are very common among makers of arti- 
ficial flowers. In fact, they are common 
among all of us engaged in work which 
is close enough to require constant focus- 
ing of the eye. 

he exact cause of this ache is that the 
lens of the eye must be adjusted very 
exactly so that the rays of light will focus 
properly upon the retina. The necessa. 
adjustment is accomplished by a very deli- 
cate muscle; and the constant strain upon 
this muscle is reflected in the nerves just 
above the eyes. 

To have the best possible light and the 
largest possible print when reading, or 
Some may ease the strain to some ex- 
tent. But even if you have the most 
favorable conditions for your work, you 
still may need glasses. Really normal 
eyes after thirty are very rare, and 
abnormal eyes are common even long 
before that. 


I? MAY be that the imperfect shape of 
the eye, causing habitual frontal head- 
ache, was present at birth. When an eye 
specialist finds upon examination that the 
eye is too flat (a very common condition) 
he puts a convex lens in front of it. This 
brings the light rays to a focus on the 
retina, and has the same effect as if the 
eye had been reshaped. If the eye has 
too long a diameter from front to back 
(antero-posterior), producing nearsighted- 
ness, then a concave lens is put before it 
to give the right focus. 

owever, the worst frontal headaches 
do not always come from the most marked 
eye defects. Sometimes they come from 
the smaller abnormalities of shape. And 
these minor defects, while interfering but 
slightly with the vision, may keep the eye 
perpetually strained, and react so severely 
on the whole system that the individual 
suffers a chronic state of irritation in con- 
sequence. 


An American, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, of 
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Philadelphia, was the first to teach the 
world the really far-reaching effects of 
eyestrain. Until he emphasized its im- 
portance, we had supposed that people 
needed glasses only when the vision failed. 
We thought that if we could “see all 
right," we couldn't possibly need glasses. 
But hundreds of thousands of people, per- 
haps millions, have been blessed with 
physical relief and greater happiness 
through Doctor Mitchell's teaching. 

We must remember that a very slight 
amount of eyestrain, if long continued, is 
almost certain to result in a great amount 

` of headache. It will keep us awake at 
night, upset our nerves, and derange the 
digestive system, even to the extent of 
causing chronic stomach trouble. 

Another variety of headache, which 
gives pain between the eyes at the root of the 
nose, 1S sometimes wrongly 
supposed to be due to the 
eyes. This trouble often 
comes from an infection of 
the nasal sinuses, and the 
infection results from stop- 
page of the nasal drainage 
system. 


HE sinuses are hollow 

air spaces in the bones of 
the skull which act as 
sounding boards and give 
resonance to our voice 
tones. They are lined with 
membrane; and the infec- 
tion and consequent inflam- 
mation of this membrane 
gives a headache which 
may be felt anywhere with- 
in three or four inches from 
the seat of the trouble. An 
attack of grip or influenza 
is very apt to lead to this 
infection, and headaches of 
this kind have been widely 
prevalent since the recent 
epidemics. 

A severe cold alone is apt 
to clog the nasal passages for a considera- 
ble length of time. This clogging may ac- 
tually cause the turbinated bones of the 
nose to thicken and become soggy or 
water-logged. If we allow such nasal con- 
ditions as this to develop from our colds, 
the sinuses are likely to be affected, and in 
the end we shall probably have to have a 
specialist drain the nose. There are two 
things we can do, when we have colds, 
that will help ward off a severer infection. 

One of these is to get all the air we can, 
for air is the great stimulus to the nose, 
just as it is in general the best prophy- 
laen we have. The other is to make 
proper use of a nasal douche with a mild 
solution that will dissolve mucus. 

Remember that you should never “snuff” 
anything up the nose; for in snuffing you 
are likely to draw foreign matter into the 
sinuses. When you use a nasal douche, 
do so with special care. Tip the head 
. back and insert the nasal douche in one 
side of the nose. Then gently turn the 
head so as to allow the solution to drain 
toward the other side. At the same time, 
the mouth should be kept partly open to 
prevent the solution from getting into the 
ear passages. 

The solution used should contain a lit- 
tle alkali. The one I usually recommend 
is a teaspoonful of common table salt and 
one of bicarbonate of soda dissolved in 


ever had a headache. 
surprised at the big percentage who 
do. Rare is the person who never 
suffers in this way. 


one pint of water. This is a very good 
wash for the membranes; and the salt and 
bicarbonate together readily dissolve the 
mucus. 

What we know as the vertex headache 
affects the top of the head and the upper 
part of the forehead. This is also very 
common and is usually the result of 

astro-intestinal disturbances. You can 

e almost sure, when you have this pain, 
that something is wrong with your diges- 
tive processes. 

You feel this headache if you go without 
your luncheon. The missing of a meal, 
or even the delay of a meal for an hour 
or two, will cause it in most people. We 
might expect a severe pain in the vertex 
to develop in three cases out of four among 
those who have actually gone without 
eating one of their regular substantial 


'The Most Common Ache 


of All 


HERE are lots of sensational 
.* facts about life that never appear 
in newspaper headlines. One of these 


facts is the number of people who 
at times suffer from headaches. Ask 
the folks you know whether they 


meals. To prevent the ache it is not nec- 
essary that you eat heartily, but only that 
you should give your stomach something 
to occupy it at the time when it is ac- 
customed to this diversion. 

All of us have become accustomed to 
having blood go to the stomach at regular 
intervals. If we don't eat and thus cause 
the blood to go to the stomach at the 
proper time, then, in many persons, it goes 
to the head and causes this ache. And 
the blood is particularly likely to go to 
the head if we are engaged in brain work. 
Any kind of brain work draws the blood 
to the head, as shown by the fact that 
when we are using the brain, the head 
actually weighs more than at other times. 

In practice, I have found that more 
headaches are caused by undereating than 
by overeating. And I have found many 
more headache sufferers among thin peo- 
ple than among stout people. Thin people 
are also likely to suffer more from insomnia 
than stout people. I have known these 
troubles to come to many thin people 
because they were irregular in eating, or 
because they ate without proper regard 
for dieting principles. 

Among all classes, I suppose that ir- 
regularity in eating is one of the commonest 
causes of the severe vertex headache. I 
know priests who invariably suffer from 
headache on Sundays, because, from the 
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time they rise for early mass until noon, 
they take nothing to eat. Sometimes, in 
the afternoon, the pain is sufficient to 
force them to take to their beds. 

What we call the plethoric headache 
comes from over-eating and under-exer- 
cising. It is the result of our having more 
blood than we need for the amount of 
exertion we make. This, too, may be felt 
in the vertex, or it may center there, and 
give a dull throbbing ache elsewhere. 

Modern city apartment house living is 
rather apt to produce this kind of head- 
ache. It is more prevalent among women 
than among men. If the wife has. her 
breakfast served in bed, spends her morn- 
ing reading or sewing, and in the afternoon 
exercises only to the extent of leading her 
poodle from the front door to the waiting 
automobile at the curb, she is preparing 
for plethoric headache. It 
is not uncommon for women 
of this type not to get any 
more exercise than is in- 
volved in making a few 
purchases at a bargain 
counter; yet at night, nev- 
ertheless, they are very 
likely to eat a hearty din- 
ner. The next morning 
they stay in bed because of 
headache; and, as a result, 
the ache will become still 
worse. 


SUCH inactivity may be 
regarded as the winter 
routine for getting plethoric 
headache. In summer, 
such people are much bet- 
ter of, for they at least go 
out to watch tennis matches 
or they spend some time at 
the ai where they 
live outdoors more or less, 
and even occasionally walk 
to the beach for a swim. 

Vertex headache may 
come from distinctly toxic 
causes, as from excessive coffee or tea 
drinking. Since some people are much 
more sensitive to these stimulants than 
others, they may suffer greater effects 
from drinking two or three cups than oth- 
ers would suffer from drinking six or seven. 

I have known a cook to take as many 
as eighteen cups of coffee in the course of 
a day, and a school-teacher to take as 
many as twelve or fourteen cups of tea 
in an afternoon! These are really serious 
indiscretions; for both coffee and tea in- 
crease the blood pressure in the head, and 
the over use of them will in time lead to 
severe nervous suffering. Most of us 
would get a perceptible effect, even if our 
over use of them went no further than 
the drinking of one or two extra cups at 
a meal. Probably we would notice a 
greater effect from the extra cup of coffee 
than from the extra cup of tea, because 
coffee contains much more of the alkaloid 
than tea does. 

It may not be particularly pertinent 
to-day, but at least it is interesting to 
know, by way of reminiscence, that once 
upon a time there was such a thing as 
“liquor headache.” This comes to people 
who let alcoholic drinks take the place 
of a regular meal. A couple of glasses 
of wine on an empty stomach are suff- 
cient to cause it. To‘over-eat foods, such 
as meat, peas, (Continued on page roo) 
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This extraordinary picture, showing the frenzied efforts to save somebody's home from flames, might never have 
been taken if the rules for fire prevention given in the following article had been universally known and followed 


How to Safeguard Your Home 


From Fire 
By John C. Taylor 


President, Wagner-Taylor-Edson Company of Philadelphia 


"TRE company of which Mr. Taylor is the 
head is well known in the insurance world 
as one of the foremost exponents of methods 
of fire prevention. Beginning in Philadelphia 
in 1866, it bases its counsel on fifty-five years 
of insurance experience. Mr. Taylor became 
its president last fall after over thirty years 
of service with the firm. E 


AST year the people of this country 
lost more money and more lives 
through fire than in any previous 
year of our history. The prop- 
erty loss far exceeded our usual 

annual figure of $350,000,000; the loss of 
life was over fifteen thousand; and there 
were about eighteen thousand more who 
were seriously injured. Eighty-two per 
cent of the dead and injured were mothers 
and children under .school age; which 
means that almost all of them must have 
been in their own homes. 

If a day's record in Philadelphia, for 
example, shows twelve fires, we know 
without looking that ten of them are in 
dwellings. It is a rare day when this pro- 
portion is not held. Why? Because even 
a man who is careful to obtain fire protec- 
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tion for his place of business is often just 
the reverse about his home. 

Even when a man builds just the kind 
of home he has wanted and dreamed 
about, he usually builds it to burn. The 
average house is a pretty good imitation, 
in its construction, of the ordinary stove. 
It has flues and drafts. The flues are 
found in the stairs and the open spaces in 
the side walls, which often have an un- 
broken air space from the cellar to the 
roof. Just recently we had a good exam- 
ple of this, in a man’s homé which burned 
to the ground, a total loss. 

The family had gone to bed, when Mrs. 
M , an elderly woman, mother-in-law 
of the owner, thought she smelled smoke. 
She arose, went over the house, found 
nothing, and went back to bed. This was 
at ten o’clock. At eleven, she awoke and 
found the smell of smoke stronger. She 
roused her son-in-law and he went over 
the house, found nothing wrong, and re- 
tired again. At one, both of them were 
up and gave the house a third tour. Still 
they found nothing. At two o'clock the 
flames burst through the walls every- 
where. The family managed to get out of 


the house; but two servants sleeping in the 
upper story were rescued with difficulty. 

Jhen the fire was traced it was as- 
sumed that up against the chimney in the 
attic birds had built nests. The nests ig- 
nited from the hot chimney and fell, 
burning, through the side wall space clear 
down to the cellar. From there the flames 
rose, keeping well inside the space until 
they banned through in half a dozen 
places at once. 


HIS kind of fire may smolder for hours, 

until a change of wind provides a goo 
draft; then it blazes merrily. If this man 
had used a very simple precaution in the 
building of his home, a fire might never 
have occurred. The simplest preventive 
is to check the draft by having the floors 
extend through the thickness of the outer 
walls instead of only to their inner 
side. Had this been done the burning 
nests would not have fallen below the level 
of the attic floor; the draft being reduc 
to a minimum, the flames would probably 
have gone out. Carrying the various 
floors to the outer portion of the side walls 
does not make a house fireproof; but it i5 
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a simple and inexpensive method of re- 
ducing fire hazards. No house can be 
made absolutely fireproof. The nearest 
thing to it is a concrete house with con- 
crete shingled roof and concrete floors; 
but even this has a possible fire loss be- 
cause of the wooden trim. 

The biggest single cause of fires in 
homes is the carelessness of someone who 
burns his own home and, as a result, 
burns yours, too, because it is near his. 
Technically this is known as “exposure.” 
The only means a man has to guard 
against it is to preach fire caution to his 
neighbors as well as to practice it himself. 


NEXT to this exposure, the largest cause 
is defective flues and chimneys. The 
builder can save a few dollars by having 
his chimney walls four inches thick—a 
“half-brick” chimney as it is called—with 
the chance of its causing the loss of his 
home and perhaps a loss of life as well. 
What he should insist upon is an eight- 
inch chimney lined with burnt clay pipe. 
He can demand that the chimney be built 
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Even though a building is of 
stone, or of brick, there is usually 
so much woodwork in it that the 
structure can be gutted by fire 
and become almost a total loss 


independently. - A chimney ought to 
stand on its own foundation. If it rests 
on a part of the house support, when the 
house settles the chimney walls open and 
cracks appear, letting sparks out in con- 
cealed spaces. See that your stoves, 
furnace, and heating pipes do not rest on 
wood nor touch wood. There was a fire 
loss of over twenty-five million dollars 
last year in the United States due to care- 
lessness in regard to chimneys and heating 
apparatus. 
on't build wooden mantels which ex- 
tend so far out over your fireplace and so 
close to the opening that the heat blis- 
ters the wood. Wooden ceilings and pan- 
eled wooden walls are beautiful; but in 
case of fire they increase the danger, and 
you should exercise care in regard to 
them. Usually, oil dressings are used to 
keep such ceilings and walls in condition. 
In time the wood becomes saturated 
with oil and furnishes as good material 
for a fire as anyone can imagine. For the 
same reason, that they are fire-resisting, 
wire lath are safer than wooden lath. 
You would hardly believe that over 


three million dollars! worth of 
property was burned in this 
country last year because of 
open fires and the careless dis- 
posal of ashes. As the open 
fires are recognized as danger- 
ous, and for that reason are 
more carefully watched, they 
cause fewer fires than ash dis- 
posal. Hot ashes are com- 
monly placed in wooden boxes. 
It looks as if the carelessness 
in this act were so flagrant as 
hardly to be worth talking 
about. But walk the streets 
of any city which does not 
have an anti-wooden ashbox 
ordinance, and see how few 
people have the proper metal 
cans for ashes.  Placed in 
wooden boxes in an outhouse, 
or in the cellar, hot ashes may 
smolder for hours, and then 
suddenly cause a blaze which 
is well started before anyone 
knows anything about it. 
Spontaneous combustion, al- 


It is rare that a photograph is ob- 
tained which, like the picture at 
left, shows the tragic details of a 
terrible fire. At the windows are 
the people trapped in the burning 
building. Outside are their dis- 
tracted friends—one woman tear- 
ing her hair, another held back 
forcibly from rushing into the 
flames in a frantic attempt to res- 
cue someone she knows to be there 


This scene of desolation—the charred 
stairway, the ruined walls, the dirt and 
debris and destruction—are eloquent tes- 
timony to the truth of what Mr. Taylor 
says in the accompanying article: "No 
insurance can fully replace a fire loss” 
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though listed as a separate cause of 
fire, often occurs from waste rags, satu- 
rated with oil, being put into wooden 
boxes. This cause burns up ten millions 
a year more. Men and women seem 
equally guilty with regard to oily rags. 
‘The woman uses them in the house, or her 
servants do, for polishing furniture and 
floors. The men of the house, or their em- 
ployees, use them in painting and in tak- 
ing care of motor cars and trucks. They 
throw these oily rags into boxes, or leave 
them in piles in closets or in the garage. 
Now, linseed oil, used both in paint and 
in polishing oils, is more likely to cause 
fires through spontaneous combustion 
than any other oil, 
because of its more 
rapid oxidation. In 
one case some 
painters at work 
on a building up- 
set a can of oll, 
wiped it up and 
ut the waste they 
had used in wiping 
it on an inside 
window sill. When 
they went home 
they forgot about 
the waste. In the 
middle of the night 
it blazed up and set 
the place on fire— 
a case of spontane- 
ous combustion. 
Painters have fre- 
quently set fire to 
their own clothing 
by stuffing oily rags 
in their pockets. 
Burn waste rags 
with oil on them on the day that 
you use them. Burn them in the 
open if you can; but if your fire 
laws do not permit this, burn them 
in the furnace. If you live in an 
apartment and have no furnace, put 
them into a metal can and get rid 
of them as soon as possible. Daily 
waste disposal lessens fire risk. 
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N THIS connection, the oil mop, a 

valuable implement, used in your 
house to clean floors, deserves to be 
mentioned. When the mop has 
been used, don't let someone put it 
into a closet under the stairs with a 
miscellaneous lot of things, such as 
old coats, paper waste, and other 
highly inflammable stuff. At any 
time that oil mop is apt to start a 
fire on its own hook, caused by 
spontaneous combustion of the oil 
itholds. Putit away outside if you 
can, inside if you must, but always 
in a metal can. If you must put the metal 
can in a closet, keep papers and clothing 
away from it. And be careful when you 
open the closet door. 

'The biggest fire loss due to individual 
carelessness is caused by matches, cigar- 
ettes, cigars and pipes. This loss is there- 
fore due almost entirely to the careless- 
ness of men. If men would cease smoking 
in bed, a good deal of it would stop at 
once. Men smoke in bed or lying on 
couches and they drop off to sleep while 
smoking. The lighted “smoke” then slips 
from their lax fingers and we have fires 
with a loss of life as well as a property loss. 
Sixteen million dollars’ wort ahnronelty, 
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not to speak of the graver loss of life, were 
burned up in this way last year. 

If you use safety matches you can spill 
them, or leave them lying around, with- 
out danger. Rats and mice may get at 
boxes of safety matches, but they can 
gnaw to their hearts’ content and nothing 
will happen. I recall that on one occasion 
one of the newly installed fire chiefs re- 
marked that "there was nothing in the 
danger of spontaneous combustion of oily 
waste, and rats and matches." He said 
he had kept a piece of oily waste on his 
desk for some time and "nothing had hap- 
pened.” He also had experimented with 


a rat in a cage; and the rat would not eat 
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PHOTO BY GROWN BROS. 
The picture above shows a soldier guarding the poor 
remnants of household goods saved from burning 
homes at the time of the terrible fire in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, several years ago. Below it is an interior 
view of one of the thousands of homes which, every 
year, are wrecked by fire in this country. “The 
only real insurance against fire loss," says the author 
of the accompanying article, "is fire prevention" 


matches, even after being starved for 
several days. 

Of course, as was explained to this rural 
chief, the oily waste will burn if covered 
up, as in a k where not much air is 

resent. Also, rats do not eat the matches 
Bue the paste on the boxes. In gnawing 
this, they also gnaw on the matches. If 
your sue says she cannot light her gas 
oven with a safety match because it is too 
short, provide her with a patent lighter 
that will eliminate matches and, with it, 
practically all danger. 

Electricity is always a source of fire loss, 
and frequently this is because of faulty 
installation. Don't let the children play 


with the electric wiring. A small girl in 
the home of one of the officers of this com- 
pany recently thrust a curtain rod into 
the hole through which the wire entered 
the room, and her rod went directly into 
the baseboard receptacle. "There was a 
flash, a scared child and a burned base- 
board; fortunately no more, but there 
might have been much more had not help 
been at hand. The natural prying in- 
stinct of children, or the experimental in- 
stinct, will send many lead pencils, hair- 
pins, button hooks, and other objects 
through those openings, unless parents 
warn in time. Wherever available, an in- 
spection by a fire prevention engineer, or 
byanauthorized in- 
surance inspection 
bureau, is worth 
while for the elec- 
trical equipment. 


N ALL cities 

where gas is used 
there are numerous 
fires from exposed 
gas jets, used with- 
out globes, and also 
a number of what 
we call “lace cur- 
tain" fires. Man 
families sleep wit 
a small gaslight in 
the bedroom, per- 
nine Tr a pilot 
light. In the morn- 
ing no one thinks 
to turn off the 
small light, now 
invisible in the day- 
light. The maid 
_ comes in, throws 
the lace curtain over the gas bracket 
to admit air into the room, and we 
have a lace curtain fire in a few 
minutes. Turn the gas out if you 
want to avoid fires. 

About two years ago I read an 
article in a magazine which advised 
women to look for their own gas 
leaks with a lighted candle. If any 
of the readers of the magazine fol- 
lowed that advice they are not alive 
now to need my warning. If you 
have to look for your own gas leaks, 
trace them with your nose. If you 
have to have a light, use an electric 
flash. Don't use any kind of flame 
in a room in which there is any 
odor, however faint, of escaping 
gas. Build your gas brackets with 
stationary and not movable arms. 
hey are much less dangerous, be 
cause they cannot be swung into 
various positions and the joints are 
less liable to develop leaks. 

One odd cause of fires is hard to warn 
against. They are the ones which re- 
sult from funeral candles. It is a com- 
mon custom for someone to watch with 
the dead, and candles are burned dur- 
ing the night. If the watcher dozes, the 
candles often topple over and cause frre. 
In one recent case four persons were burned 
to death, making the house truly a house 
of mourning. i 

The best way to insure taking all these 
precautions is to provide regular inspec- 
tion for your home, just as you would for 
your factory or place of business 
the children can b t 
like it, 


‘ Even 
e trained—and they will 
too—to (Continued on page 160) 


Now Comes the Great 
Dramatic Scene in 


An Instrument of the Gods 


A two-part story of the China Sea—ending 


SSUING from the door- 

way, the gale caught 

us with a swirl that 

carried us around the 

corner and down a 
side street. “To the right!’ 
Lee Fu shouted. Wilbur, 
lurching ahead, obeyed sul- 
lenly. We came about and 
made for the water front 
through the fringe of the 
Chinese quarter, the most 
remarkable trio, perhaps, 
that had ever threaded 
those familiar thorough- 
fares. 

“Overhead, the sky had 
settled low on the slope of 
the Peak. We floundered 
on, enveloped in a gray 
gloom like that of an 
eclipse. When we reached 
the water front the face of 
the bay had undergone a 
sinister change, its yellow- 
green waters lashed into 
sickly foam and shrouded 
by an unnatural gleaming 
darkness. A distant moan- 
ing sound ran through the 
upper air, vague yet dis- 
tinctly audible. The center 
of the typhoon was headed 
in our direction. 

“As we staggered along 


the quay, my thoughts worked rapidly. I must run every risk. It was for them, 


in this number 


By Lincoln Colcord 


ILLUSTRATION BY HARRY TOWNSEND 


Synopsis of Last Month’s Instalment 


EE FU CHANG was a Chinaman of great intelli- 
gence, courage and uprightness. He was likewise 
master of the art of seamanship, with a deep knowledge 
of the ways of the waters and of ships, and an unflinch- 
ing upholder of the code of honor in his craft. He knew 
by superior instinct that Captain Wilbur was guilty of 
the greatest sea crime—that of knowingly sending a 
ship he owned to destruction, and not a man saved. 

t last a coolie disclosed to Lee that, shortly before 
the ship sailed, he saw Wilbur secretly remove the 
braces fom portholes in the bow through which cargoes 
of lumber were passed into the hold. Without these 
braces the ports could readily give way under the stress 
of heavy seas and the ship be swamped. This corrobo- 
rated Lee’s reading of Wilbur’s character and his guess 
as to the cause of the disaster, in which one of his best 
seafaring friends had lost his life. 

Just as he is telling the tale to another intimate, an 
American skipper, Nichols, in walks Captain Wilbur 
himself. Wilbur, who has sensed Lee’s suspicions, comes, 
in a sort of cowering bravado, to let it be known that he 
has just collected insurance money on the lost vessel. 

Lee forms an instant plan. Itis the time of typhoons; 
the wind is terrific; darkness has fallen. But he takes 
a revolver out of his desk and compels Wilbur to go 
out in the storm with him. They are followed by the 
curious and fascinated Nichols, who tells the story. 


had been discovered. Yet he 
had made no break; in no 
particular had he given him- 
self away. What had he 
decided? Whathad he been 
about to say? Would he con- 
fess, when he faced death on 
the water; or would he be 
confident enough to believe 
that he could beat the 
game? 

“Observing his broad 
back, his commanding 
figure, that looked thor- 
oughly at home in its oilskin 
coat and leaning against the 
storm, it came to me that 
he would put up a desperate 
defense before he suc- 
cumbed. He, too, was a 
strong man, and no part of 
a coward; he, too, in a 
different way, was a superior 
being, the embodiment of 
mind and will. 

“Then, for a moment, 
my own spirit went slump 
with the realization of what 
lay before us, and a great 
weakness overcame me. I 
edged again toward Lee Fu. 

**My God, what if the 
man really is innocent? I 
cried. ‘He hasn’t turned a 


hair.’ 


“Lee Fu gave me a flash of the moon 


saw the plan now, and recognized the dan- after all, to make the final choice. He face beneath the sou’wester. ‘Have no 


gerous nature of the undertaking on which 

we'd embarked. It was to be a game of 

bluff, in which we would have to risk our 

lives if the other held his ground. 

. “J edged toward Lee Fu. ‘Will you go 
on the water?’ I asked in his ear. 

“He nodded, keeping his eyes fixed on 
Wilbur ahead. 

“< But it can't be done,’ I told him. ‘A 
. boat won't live.’ 

** "There is always a definite alternative,’ 
he replied abruptly. 

“‘Yes—that we sink.’ 

*** Exactly. 

“All at once, in a flash of enlightenment, 
the greatness of the occasion came to me. 
By Jove! He had taken the matter in his 
own hands; he had stepped in when the 
gods had failed. But he had observed the 
divine proprieties; had seen that if he pre- 
sumed to act for the gods, he must throw 
his own life, as well, into the balance. He 


was only forcing action on the gods. 

“I gazed at him in wonder. He ad- 
vanced stiffly against the storm, walking 
like an automaton. Beneath the close- 
pulled rim of a black sou'wester his 
smooth oval countenance looked ridicu- 
lously vacant, like the face of a placid 
moon. He was the only calm object on 
earth, sea or sky; against the lashing rain, 
the dancing boats, the scudding clouds, 
the hurried shadows of appearing and van- 
ishing men, he stood out plainly, a differ- 
ent essence, a higher spirit, the embodi- 
ment of mind and will. 

* And how was it with Wilbur, off there 
in the lead? He, too, walked stiffly, 
wrapped in thought. Once he turned, as 
if to come back and speak to us; then 
whirled with a violent movement of de- 
cision and plunged on into the rain. He 
knew, now, what it was all about, if not 
what to expect. He knew that his crime 


fear, my friend,’ he reassured me. ‘I am 
completely satisfied, in regions where the 
soul dwells.’ e 


HEN we reached the sampan, lying 
under a weather shore beneath the 
bulkhead, we found a scene of consterna- 
tion. Lee Fu's orders had arrived, and had 
been executed; yet the men couldn't be- 
lieve that he actually meant to sail. 
Gathered in a panic-stricken group on the 
fore deck of the sampan, they chattered 
like a flock of magpies; as they caught 
sight of us, they swarmed across the bulk- 
head and fell at Lee Fu's feet, begging for 
mS 
“*Up, dogs! he cried. ‘There is no 
danger. I shall steer, and it is necessary 
that we go. lf any would remain, let them 
depart now, with no tale to tell. Let those 
who stay prepare at once for sea.’ 
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“I found Wilbur beside me. ‘What’s 
this madness, Nichols?’ he demanded for 
the third and last time. 

"*[ know no more about it than you 
do,’ I answered shortly. ‘He has told his 
crew to prepare for sea. If he goes, we all 


“A moment later we stood on the 

uarter-deck of the cruising sampan. Lee 
fu took his station at the great tiller. 
The wind lulled, as the trough of a squall 
passed over; he gave a few sharp orders. 
Moorings were cast off, a pinch of sail 
was lifted forward. The big craft found 
her freedom with a lurch and a stagger; 
then pulled herself together and left the 
land with a steady rush, skimming dead 
before the wind across the smooth upper 
reach of the habor and quickly losing her- 
self in the murk and spray that hung off 
Kowloon Point. Lee Fu somehow managed 
to avoid the fleet at anchor off Wanchi; 
straight down the length of the bay he 
struck, and in an incredibly short time we 
had left the harbor behind and were whirl- 
ing through the narrow gut of Lymoon Pass 
before a terrific squall, bound for the open 
sea. 

“I watched Captain Wilbur. He stood 
carelessly at the rail during our race down 
the harbor, scanning the boat and the 


water with an air of confidence and un- 
concern. A sneer curled his lip; he had 
made up his mind to see the nonsense 
through. The sailor in him had quickly 
recognized that the craft would stand the 
weather in smooth water; he probably 
expected any minute that Lee Fu would 
call it quits and put into some sheltered 
cove. 


“DUT when we shot through Lymoon 

Pass, I saw him turn and scrutinizethe 
Chinaman closely. Darkness was falling 
behind the murk, the real night now; and 
ahead of us lay a widening reach among 
the islands that opened abruptly on the 
main body of the China Sea. We were 
rapidly leaving the protection of Victoria 
Island. Soon we would be unable to see 
our way. Ten miles outside a high sea was 
running. And with every blast of wind 
that held in the same quarter, the center 
of the typhoon was bearing down on us 
with unerring aim. 

“These things were as patent to Wilbur 
as to any of us. In fact, his knowledge was 
his undoing; had he been less of a sailor, 
or had he been entirely ignorant of sea 
matters, he could have resigned himself to 
the situation, on the assumption that Lee 
Fu never would put himself in actual 


danger. Perhaps Lee Fu had foreseen this 
when he chose the sea as the medium of 
justice; perhaps he had glimpsed the 
profound and subtle truth that Wilbur 
couldn't properly be broken save in his 
native environment. He knew the sea, had 
trifled with it; then let him face the sea. 

“The time came, just before we lost the 
loom of the land, when Wilbur could stand 
it no longer; as a sailor, used to responsi- 
bility and command, he had to speak his 
mind. 

“He dropped aft beside Lee Fu, and 
put his hand to his mouth. '* You're run- 
ning to your death!’ he shouted. * You've 
already lost Pootoy. If you can't haul up 
and make the lee of the Lema Islands—’ 

“‘I intend to pass nowhere near them,’ 
answered Lee Fu, keeping his eyes on the 
yawing bow of the sampan. : 

* "There's nothing to the eastward . .. 
no shelter.’ 

““Of that I am aware.’ 

"'Do you know what that means? 
Wilbur pointed above the stern rail into 
the face of the storm. 

““T think we will get the center, Cap- 
tain, by to-morrow noon.’ 

“Wilbur made a move as if to grasp the 
tiller. ‘Haul up, you fool!’ 

“A stray gleam in the gathering dark- 
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madman! For God’s sake, haul up, before you're in the breakers!” 


ness caught the barrel of the revolver, as 
Lee Fu steered for a moment with one 
hand. 

** Beware, Captain! You are the fool; 
would you broach us to, and end it now? 
One thing alone will send me to seek the 
last shelter; and for that thing I think you 
are not ready.’ 

***What?' 

““To say that you sunk the "Speed- 
well." ? 

“Wilbur gathered his strength as if to 
strike; his face was distorted with passion. 

* You lie, you yellow hound!’ 

“*Exactly.... Captain, be careful— 
come no nearer! Also, leave me alone. If 
you value your life, you will keep silence, 
and stay a little forward. Go, quickly! 
Here I could shoot you with the greatest 


impunity.’ 
VII 


NICHOLS paused. ‘‘Maybe some of 
you fellows haven’t seen Lee Fu’s 
cruising sampan," he remarked. “In re- 
ality, she's more of a junk than a sampan, 
a sizable craft of over a hundred tons, and 
the best product of the Chinese shipyard. 

Lee Fu had her built for trips along the 
coast, and many of his own ideas, born of 
an expert knowledge of ships of every 


nationality, entered into her construction. 
The result is distinctly a Chinese creation, 
a craft that seems to reflect his personality, 
that responds to his touch and works with 
him. She's higher in the bows than an 
ordinary junk, and lower in the stern; a 
broad, shallow hull that needs a center- 
board on the wind. Of course she's com- 

letely decked over for heavy weather. 

n charge of any of us, perhaps, she would 
be unmanageable; but in his hands, I can 
assure you, she's a sea boat of remarkable 
attainments. 

“I had seen him handle her under diffi- 
cult conditions, but never in such a pass as 
this. How he did it was inconcetvable to 
me. The last I saw of him that night he 
had called two men to help him at the 
tiller; and, so far, he had kept the craft 
before the wind. 

“For many hours I was surrounded by 
pitch blackness and the storm. I clung to 
a single stanchion, hardly changing my 
position during the night, drenched by 
rain and spray, seeing nothing, hearing no 
word. The gale roared above us with that 
peculiar tearing sound that accompanies 
the body of a typhoon; a sound suggestive 
of unearthly anger and violence, as if ele- 
mental forces were ripping up the enve- 
lope of the universe. The wind gained 


steadily in volume; it picked up the sea in 
steep ridges of solid water that flung us 
like a chip from crest to crest, or caught 
us, burst above us and swallowed us 
whole, as if we had suddenly sunk in a 
deep well. Every moment I expected 
would be our last. Yet, as time wore on, 
I felt through the sampan's frantic floun- 
dering a hand of guidance, a touch of 
mastery. Lee Fu steered, and she was 
still in his control. A night to turn the 
hair gray, to shatter the mind. 

“But we came through, and saw the 
dawn. A pale watery light little by little 
crept into the east, disclosing a scene of 
terror beyond description. The face of the 
sea was livid with flying yellow foam; the 
torn sky hung closely over it like the fringe 
of a mighty waterfall. In the midst of this 
churning cauldron our little craft seemed 
momently on the point of disappearing, 
engulfed by the wrath of the elements. 

“In a lull of the storm my glance en- 
countered Wilbur; for a long while I'd for- 
gotten him entirely. He hung to the rail 
a little farther forward, gazing across the 
maelstrom with a fixed, exhausted ex- 
pression. His face was haggard; the strain 
of the night had marked him with a ruth- 
less hand. As I watched him, his eye 
turned slowly in (Continued on page 162) 


The Golden Gown 


The'story of an extravagant wife 


By Nellie Browne Duff 


ARJORIE WARING entered 
her rose-and-gold bedroom, 
slammed the door shut, and 
stood leaning against it, 
breathing high. The red of 
her cheeks, rich under the ivory skin, 
deepened to the flame of anger, and her 
eyes, brown as amber wine, were blazing. 

Down in the hall her husband stood 
looking up the stairs after her flight. He 
had just come from the breakfast-room, 
the scene of a stormy quarrel. His eyes 
were troubled. There was no reasoning with 
Marjorie. He could not make her under- 
stand that her extravagance was breaking 
him, that he could never get ahead unless 
she checked up to give him a foothold. 

This last whim of hers, a golden gown, 
three thousand dollars— Oh, lord! It was 
beyond him. He did not know his own 
wife any more. She was getting away 
from him. With a sick weariness he 
reached for his hat. Business and the 
office could not wait while he tried to rea- 
son with an angry girl. 

When Marjorie heard the closing of the 
front door, she stood motionless for a mo- 
ment, then crossed the room and sank into 
a deep chair, sitting drooped, her chin 
cupped in her hand. Her brows were still 
stormy, and the lines of her figure under 
the rose morning gown were all rebellion. 

She had the sort of beauty that seems 
to demand wonderful clothes and jewels 
to enhance it, as a due. There was some- 
thing golden about her coloring, in the 
rich ivory of her skin, the sheen of her 
hair, and the amber tint of her eyes. She 
was imperious and willful, with lips that 
could smile or pout, and make slaves at 
either. One of her greatest charms was 
her lovely hands and arms and their 
charming delicate gestures. She scarcely 
knew the power of her beauty, but she did 
delight in the admiration and flattery it 
brought her. 

Carl Waring was not a very rich man, 
as riches go in these days. At the time of 
their marriage he offered her only the 
fruits of his labor, and love. But Marjorie 
had thought this enough—then. 

Carl had ability, and he forged readily 
up the ladder of success and money; but 
at each step of the way Marjorie was 
ahead of him in her demands. With in- 
creasing means, her ambition of conquest 
took her further. 

Her husband's family and name and 
her own beauty and charm gave her access 
to the exclusive inner circle to which she 
aspired. The outcome was inevitable. 
She could not be made to see that it re- 
quired a much larger income than Carl's 
to keep up with the set of which she be- 
came a member. She insisted upon a large 
house, with the servants and the other 
expenses which such an establishment in- 
volved. While he buried himself in work, 
striving for the means to maintain her, 
Marjorie played unheedingly on with her 
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gay, spendthrift friends. And the gayest 
of them all, Clinton Duane, smilingly at- 
tached himself to her side. 

Clinton had money, much money. In 
addition he was exceedingly attractive and 
an adept at the gentle art of making love. 

Marjorie found his attentions pleasing. 
It was nice to have him always ready with 
his luxurious car when Carl was busy and 
could not take her places. Their careless 
friends took them for granted, and it was 
established that when her husband could 
not accompany her, which was increas- 
ingly often, Clinton would. He was her 
companion at country club and theatre, at 
tea parties and dances, at frequent gay 
dinners and little lunches just for two. 
He was even along on shopping trips, and 
often helped in the selection of a hat or 
gown. _It was not an unaccustomed thing 

or Clinton to buy hér some expensive 
trifle her fancy chose but which Carl could 
not afford. And in ways cleverly not open 
to resentment he let her know that if she 
were so inclined they need not be merely 
trifles. 

“You are so beautiful,” he told her. 
“Tt is a pleasure to buy lovely things for 
you. So please be kind to me and let me." 

Marjorie was not insensible to the 
quality of his admiration. His agreeable 
voice had a habit of dropping into caress- 
ing inflections, and sometimes the look in 
his eyes rather warned her. But, like a 


kitten lapping forbidden cream, she re- 
fused to heed. 


"THERE were those among their friends 
who wondered if Carl were blind. He 
must surely realize that Clinton and Mar- 
jorie were together too frequently; that 
the association and contrast could not but 
tell, and that disastrously. But, though 
Carl chafed, he did not dream to what ex- 
tent matters had really gone. He loved 
Marjorie and was sure of her love in re- 
turn; and he trusted her. He had been 
disappointed and hurt when she persisted 
in her extravagances, but he was certain 
that she would waken to the true value 
of things in time, and be the helpful wife 
he wanted her to be. 

Marjorie did love Carl; but she resented 
his talk about economy; his attempts to 
put a brake on her extravagance; his leav- 
ing her so much to her own devices. She 


was under the glamour of Clinton's 


wealth and the attentions which he 
showered upon her. Things were much 
nearer a crisis than Carl realized. 

Of late, Carl had complained repeatedly 
because of some unwarranted expenditure. 
She had been compelled to forego giving a 
dinner and dance she had planned on a 
scale to which he objected. Also, he had re- 
fused her a new car. Marjorie had changed 
from sullen to rebellious. And now her 
latest whim had precipitated an open 
quarrel between them. ' 

An exclusive dressmaker, whom Mar- 


orie insisted upon patronizing because 
her friends did, had imported a golden 
gown. It was a wonderful thing of gold 
cloth and lace, a triumph of the designer's 
art, and its price was three thousand dol- 
lars. All the women in Marjorie’s set 
were talking about it. Marjorie had set 
her heart upon it, having taken the pre- 
caution to get an option before consulting 
Carl. It was a climax. 

They had a number of arguments about 
it, coming finally to the quarrel at this 
morning’s breakfast table. Carl flatly re- 
fused to pay for the gown. Marjorie faced 
him across the table with mounting anger. 

“Im tired of doing without things,” 
she declared vehemently, ‘‘tired of hear- 
ing you talk about bills and extravagance 
and hard times. I want that gown, and 
I'm going to have it. If you don’t get it 
for me—" She checked the alternative 
suddenly, and rose. Then, with a look 
in her eyes which startled him, she flung 
out of the room. 


[ONG after Carl had left, Marjorie sat 
in the deep chair in her room. She was 
thinking of the golden gown. She wanted 
it. She wanted to feel its clinging wonder- 
fulness. She wanted the consciousness of 
being beautiful in it. And she wanted— 
she admitted it to herself—to see the look 
in Clinton Duane’s eyes when she should 
wear it. 

She was determined to have it. She 
hated Carl for his refusal. If he wanted 
to make it an issue— The thought did 
not shape itself in so many words, but it 
hammered in her brain. 

With sudden determination she rose 
and crossed to the telephone. She would 
give Carl one more chance. ; 

Carl was sitting before his desk. In his 
mail had come a number of bills, all Mar- 
pue and all big ones. They lay before 

im in a sheaf. He sat contemplating 
them, wrestling with his problem. How 
could he reach Marjorie? How could he 
waken her? He could not sit by and see 
shipwreck come to them. Something had 
to bedone. But what? This matter of the 
golden gown—he was wearily helpless. lt 
was unquestionably a crisis. arjorie 
had never been just like this before. It 
brought a sick fear to his heart. 

Into his thoughts struck the jangle of 
the telephone, and he took the receiver 
from the hook. Marjorie’s voice came 
crisply in answer to his “Hello!” 

* Well—about that gown. Are you go 
ing to let me have it?’ 

here was a hardness about her voice, 
a finality, that frightened him. Then, be- 
fore he could voice the futile answer that 
framed itself, he had a flash of inspiration. 
His tone was quietly resolved when he 
spoke: 

“You are determined to have it?” 

“I am,” was the clipped answer. 

He drew a deep breath: 


“Very well, then, have it sent out.” 

There was an instant's pause before 
Marjorie's ecstatic exclamation: 

“Carl! Really? You darling!” 

He smiled grimly. 

“Yes,” he told her quietly, "get it this 
morning. Have someone bring it out at 
ten-thirty. l want to see it. And Ill pay 
for it then." 

*We-e-lI—" This was unusual. She 
could just as easily have the bill sent to 
him. But why question, just so she got 
the gown? Any way he liked would do. 
So she gave blithe answer: 

“All right! I'll have it here at ten- 
thirty. But don't keep me waiting. I'm 
crazy for it. Thanks ever and ever so 
much. Good-by." 

Still with that grimness edging his 
mouth, Carl hung up the receiver and 
thought intently for a moment. Then he 
called another number and engaged in 
earnest conversation. 

Ten-thirty found Marjorie standing be- 
fore her mirror—wearing the golden gown. 


Sid Says 


Her maid and a saleswoman from the 
dressmaker stood back and watched her 
rapturous delight with smiles. Color 
burned high in her cheeks and her eyes 
sparkled as she surveyed herself. The 
amazing creation fitted her beautiful fig- 
ure as though molded upon it, outlining 
its lovely curves, shimmering with each 
graceful movement. Small high-heeled 
slippers to match and sheer silken hose 
dad her pretty feet. Above the gold lace 
of the bodice her shoulders rose ivory 
white and perfect. Her imperious little 
head was high. She was quite in love with 
her beautiful, radiant self. 


"THE door opened and Carl entered. He 
said nothing, merely advanced a step in 
the room and stood with folded arms, re- 
garding her. 

Marjorie turned and saw him there. 
But in her excitement she noticed nothing 
of the strangeness in his face. 

* Well, how do you like it?” she de- 
manded. 


Sid Says: 
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She pirouetted before him, supremely 
sure of herself, smilingly conscious of her 
beauty. Turning on the pretty high heels, 
her arms lifted in dainty gesture to display 
the gown to best advantage, she was a 
picture to delight a man’s eyes in all the 
amazing, extravagant perfection of her. 

But there was no answering light in 
Carl’s eyes. He nodded, unsmiling. 

“Irs very beautiful, and so are you,” 
he said quietly. 

“Madame ıs so charming," murmured 
the saleswoman, eager to help the sale. 
But Carl ignored her. 

“You are perfectly sure you want it? 
Nothing else will do?" he asked Marjorie, 
with peculiar intentness. 

“Why, certainly," she replied in sur- 
prise. She had thought that settled. 

He bowed. 

“All right, then, come in," he called 
to someone outside the door. 

Two men came in, bearing a sack. They 
walked to the middle of the room and 
emptied their (Continued on page 76) 


No man is eoer thoroughly married any 
more than he 1s thoroughly educated 


It tells how a husband woke his wife up to the 
fact that she was a fool when it came to 
spending money. 

The truth is that there are just as many men fools as 
women fools in the marriage relation. Take the ex- 
travagance of wives, for example. That is a thing for 
which men are as much to blame as women. The trouble 
seems to be that lots of men never do a lick of work on 
the job of educating their wives about their affairs. 
They keep their women-folks in absolute ignorance of 
their earning power, their plans, their business ambi- 
tions and needs. Then the women keep their men-folks 
in a hot sweat of anxiety by going down-town and lug- 
ging home everything from a hand-painted bird-cage to 
a couple of pounds of artificial hair. Not realizing that, 
although Pa works in the business, he may not own it, 
they buy and buy while the money holds out. And 
often Pa, between cuss words, is rather proud of it. He 
likes to be the big ke who can go down-town and per- 
form miracles. 

Marriage is a queer institution. It brings a man and 
a woman into close quarters where millions of words are 
passed—but seldom on the most important subject; 
namely, the true condition of the husband's affairs. 

A husband and wife, to succeed, have got to play the 
game of life together. It’s a job of continued and mu- 
tual education. It can't be done by the deaf and dumb 
route. The wife can't play her part intelligently with- 
out the facts. And usually if she has the facts she will 
get interested in the game and do her share. 

Here is something that ought to be added to the 
marriage service. Have the preacher wind up his ad- 


Re “The Golden Gown” on the opposite page. 


dress to the prospective husband somewhat as follows: 

* And now, brother, what kind of a reporter are you? 
Do you intend to keep everything about your business 
to yourself, or do you plan to share with your wife all 
the facts about your troubles and hopes? Are you going 
to play the game two-handed, or are you going to play 
it solitaire? If you are going to play it two-handed, and 
get this woman with you—and win out—you had better 
go home a little early and rest up for the evening's work 
of explaining things. It will require some effort, but it 
will pay in the end. 

“But if you are going to play it solitaire, prepare, 
brother, prepare! For you will be in for some surprises. 
The day you lose your job you will probably go home 
and find that your wife has just bought a new $125 An- 
gora cat. But the fault will be yours. l 

“And so, Jasper and Henrietta, if you feel equal to 
the task that is before you, | pronounce you man and 
wife. I don’t know where I get this ‘pronounce’ stuff, 
but it’s in the ceremony and I have to include it. But 
remember that marriage is no snap. It’s a life work. 
If you are looking for something easy—go dig another 
canal across Panama, or a tunnel under the Hudson 
River. After a reasonable length of time you might 
finish that kind of a task and get a degree from Har- 
vard. But marriage is never finished. It’s a continual 
job, just like any other form of education. No individ- 
ual is ever thoroughly married any more than he is thor- 
oughly educated. There will come times when you will 
think that you aren’t out of the first reader. But keep 
up your courage. Be humble, and be willing both to 
learn and to teach. And never forget that the game is 
worth the candle.” 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


The Man Who Painted Our Cover This Month 


Mr. Norman Rockwell, the 
well-known artist. The reason 
for his yawn is told below 


F YOU will look at the 
photograph above, then at 

the small. sketch in the 
lower corner, and then at 

this month’s cover of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, you will 
see at once a connection be- 
tveen. the three. In fact the 
connection is very close. For 
the photograph is of Mr. Rock- 
well, the well-known artist; the 
small sketch is the prelimi- 
nary drawing for the cover and 
the cover itself is the completed work. 
Now, do not think Mr. Rockwell is 
yawning because he is sleepy or tired of 
the job of painting our cover this month. 
On the contrary, he is wide awake to the 
fact that he must get that cover just 
right.. But since he could not ask any 
boy to hold a yawn long enough for him 
to draw it, Mr. Rockwell went himself to 
a photographer and registered before the 
camera. In other words, in this picture, 
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Mr. Rockwell is his own model, so far 
as the yawn goes. 

Next look at the desk at which the 
sleepy boy sits, and at the hieroglyphics 
carved thereupon. It's wonderfully true, 
you who remember your school days will 


say. In fact it is absolutely true to life: 
it's the actual picture of an actual desk 
in an actual school. Mr. Rockwell 
visited the very school in which it sat. 
The carving on a particular desk so 


amused him that the trustees had the 
panel removed and presented it to the 
artist. 

All of which illustrates the way an 
artist like Mr. Rockwell works. Actual 
life is his theme. For models he em- 
ploys real boys; for settings, real 
places. 

But it is not enough to draw things 
as they actually are, declares Mr. 
Rockwell. Behind every drawing that 
means anything must be an ideal we 
all understand and sympathize with. 
See how he's carried it out in this 
picture: "There's the baseball, calling 
the lad out into the open and suggesting 
spring. The baseball is the symbol of 
all that boys want to be doing. And 
there’s the book, over which he yawns. 
The book is the symbol of all he does 
not want to do. But somewhere near 
at hand is the teacher. You do not 
see her, but you know she is there. 
The teacher is the symbol of life that 
makes us do many things we do not 
want to do, and keeps us from doing 
many things we want to do. 

From the time he finished art school 
Mr. Rockwell has drawn boys; and his 
barefoot, swimmin’-hole, country lads 
are familiar to every reader of maga- 

zines in this country. Country or 

small-town boys have a greater 
appeal than city boys, he says; 

- for seventy per cent of a maga- 
zine’s readers were at one time 
country boys, or small-town 
boys, and such pictures remind 
them of incidents in their child- 
hood. Takesuch a homely thing 
as a toe tied up witha rag. See 
how it reminds people of child- 
hood. 

“I get a great many letters 
about my pictures," he says, 
“and one of the things most 
frequently mentioned is that 
seibbed toe tied with a rag. 
‘It’s the cutest thing in the 
picture,’ people write.’ 

Mr. Rockwell, only twenty- 
six years old, and himself born in 
the heart of New York City, 
now lives in a small town, where 
all the boys know him and 
where, from the same boys, he 
gets his models. “A real live 
boy makes the best model," he 
says. “He enters into the 
spirit of the picture. He is not 
over-critical. The only trouble 
I have is to keep him still." 

Sometimes, for the purpose of a picture, 
a boy must act the part of a “sissy.” 
Then Mr. Rockwell has a hard time find- 
ing a- model. One model, who consented 
to wear a sailor collar and whose picture 
appeared on the cover of a magazine, 
was made so much fun of by his play- 
mates that he has never consented to act 
the part of a “sissy” again. He will die 
first. 

On the contrary, if a boy is drawn 


doing something other boys admire, all 
his playmates envy him and he becomes 
a hero. “A short time ago," says Mr. 
Rockwell, “I painted a picture of a boy 
on stilts. The picture formed the cover 
of a magazine with a large circulation. 
And in two days the entire boy population 
of the town in which the mo e rel was 


walking on stilts.” 


Interesting People 


With his pictures of boys, Mr. Rock- 
well often combines pictures of old men 
who have become boys again. For in- 
stance, there’s the picture of two boys, 
pitcher and catcher, "striking out" 
Grandpa at the bat; and one of Grandpa, 
out skating with the boys of the town. 
* Boys, dogs, good-hearted old men who 
have gone back to beyhood—these are 
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themes that will appeal to people as long 
as there are people to appeal to," he 
declares. 

But behind every picture, he insists, 
must lie an idea, such as the one behind 
the picture on this month's cover of THE 
AMERICAN MaGazineE. Without the idea 
no amount of good drawing will make the 
picture a success. SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


A New Englander Who is Doing a Fine Work 


WO things stand out prominent- 
ly in the career of Edgar J. 
Helms: One is that he has de- 
veloped a great industry out of 
the clothing and furniture that 
average Americans throw away, and the 
other is his settled conviction that many 
people fail because they have not learned 
some useful tradeor profession early in life. 

When Mr. Helms was called to take 
charge of the Morgan Memorial, in Bos- 
ton—a unique religious and welfare insti- 
tution—he carried with him the slogan: 
“Not charity, but a chance." 

So when people began applying to him 
for relief he cast about to find a way in 
which to help without pauperizing them. 
After a while, he conceived the idea of 
asking the well-to-do to give him their 
old and outgrown clothing and discarded 
furniture, so that he could have this ma- 
terial fixed up by the ‘down-and-outers,’ 
sell it, and give the money to those who 
did the work. 

So rapidly did the idea grow, so willing 
were the people of Boston and New Eng- 
land to coóperate with him, that after the 
work got fully started Helms had eighty 
thousand "old clothes" bags going and 
coming constantly, and seven auto trucks 
were kept busy hauling them and the old 
furniture. To-day his salvaging industry 
is housed in five buildings and six distrib- 
uting stores in Boston, with a country 
branch in South Athol, and represents an 
investment of over half a million dollars. 
The sales last year from the salvaged 
goods amounted to nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

After the bags have been collected the 
clothing is first of all fumigated. It is 
then sorted, pressed, and made over into 
good, wearable garments. All the mak- 
ing-over work is done by the applicants 
for relief, the system operating in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

A "bum" applies for help. First, he is 
given a shower bath, a nightrobe, and 
sent to a clean, comfortable bed. Next 
morning, he is put to work at cobbling, 
sorting clothing, tailoring, tearing old 
clothes into strips for rag rugs, or at fur- 
niture repairing. 

As he becomes more proficient, and 
healthier in mind and body, he can enter 
the Memorial workshops and learn shoe 
repairing, wood-working, upholstering, 
painting, printing, bookbinding. Or he 
can go into the classrooms and study 
automobile management, salesmanship, 
bookkeeping, stenography, and office 
work. In order to ite the men in the 
right choice of a vocation, Helms employs 
a psychologist to determine their latent 
capabilities. 

his chance to work and pay their own 


way, and to learn a trade seldom fails to 
reach their submerged better selves, and 
they brace up and make a new start. 
When they leave the Morgan Memorial 
these made-over men and women, in 
made-over clothes, are capable of making 
over their own lives. 

Relief, however, is by no means limited 
to “bums.” Help ts given to men tempora- 
rily out of work, foreigners who know but 
little English, young men and women who 
have failed, and need friendly advice and 
assistance. : 

Helms is firm is his conviction that the 
chief reason why many people become 
"down-and-outers" is that they have not 
learned some useful trade or profession 
early in life. As he says, hundreds of 
young people leave school each year and 
take the first job they can get, without 
choosing a definite line of work and mak- 
ing special preparation for it. They drift 
from one job to another, usually going 
down the scale, until they join the flotsam 
and jetsam of the streets. Helms has 
three simple rules for success: Go to 
church, learn a trade, and save money. 

It was in order that the large number 
of foreigners who applied for relief could 
follow out his first dictum that Helms de- 
cided to found a church where they could 
worship God in their own way and in their 
own language. The “Church of All Na- 


tions," run in connection with the Morgan 
Memorial, is the result. Here, besides 
being preached to in their own language, . 
classes are formed for the study of English 
and good citizenship. 

Free discussion is allowed. Here the 
verbal fire-eaters have a chance to get 
their theories off their chests, and discon- 
tents which always seem to thrive on sup- 
jen is aired, often very vociferously, 

ut by strictly adhering to the self-gov- 
erning rules of the forum, always fairly. 

Since its inception, the Memorial has 
added to its equipment moving pictures, 
a gymnasium, a little theatre, a music 
school and a **temperance spa." 

It is splendid reconstructive work, this 
making over of waste human material, 
and Helms has proved such a wonder at 
the job that the methods of the Morgan 
Memorial are to be extended to other 
cities in the United States. Helms is now 
general superintendent of this enterprise 
and, as rapidly as possible, the various 
organizations are being developed and 
united into one big national system, 
known as the “Good Will Industries of 
the Methodist Board of Home Missions." 
The men managing the local institutions 
receive their training at the Memorial, 
and all of them use Edgar J. Helms's fine, 
working slogan: “Not charity, but a 
chance.” ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


Mr. Edgar J. Helms at his desk. He has built up a 
big business saving cast-off clothes and cast-off lives 


A Woman in the Ice Business 


OLDNESS, they tell us, is a part 

of a woman’s armor. 
But to Marguerite Greenfield, 
of Helena, the capital city of 
Montana, it is more than that, 
it is her stock in trade; for Miss Greenfield 
is the iceman, or shall we say icewoman? 

At any rate, she is the owner of a flour- 
ishing ice business in Helena, which she 
has built by seven years’ hard work. It 
hasn’t been easy, this building a successful 
business in a small city where there was 
already one company selling ice; but her 
unlimited enthusiasm has helped her and 
her ability to stick to it and to work early 
and late while the season lasts have added 
their bit. 

One would expect her to be a large, 
florid woman, with hands like a man, and 
a voice like a foghorn. She's just five feet 
tall, never weighs more than one hundred 
and twenty pounds, has small hands, and 
her voice, even over the telephone, is 
clear, low, and well modulated. 

All of that, however, has nothing to do 
with the fact that she can and does handle 
the business all by herself. She does 
everything, from superintending the cut- 
ting of the ice in the winter, to driving the 
wagon in the summer if need be. 

Everybody in Helena can tell you how 
the town sat up and took notice and the 
reporters all rushed for their cameras two 
summers ago when they saw a woman so 
small she looked like a little girl actually 
perched atop a huge ice-wagon, driving a 
heavy team, delivering ice to her custom- 
ers as calmly and efficiently as though she 
had never done anything else. There had 
been a strike of drivers, and the ice must 
of necessity be delivered. “So I just did 
it myself," she told her astounded friends, 
coolly. 

“The ice business is just like any other 
business," says Miss Greenfield. “A 
woman can make good at it if she wants 
to. There is hard work and plenty of it; 
but if she is interested enough in making 
it go, she can do it. I've done nothing 
exceptional. I've merely taken up work 
I like, as thousands of other women have, 
and I've made good at it in a small way. 

*']'m not saying that any woman could 
make good as an ‘iceman.’ It takes a 
constitution such as very few women 
have. There is outdoor work in any and 
all seasons, and in all kinds of weather. I 
ride, swim, row, and do all the other out- 
door things, and always have all my life; 
so zero weather and a snowstorm have no 
terrors for me. But they would for a 
woman who wasn't used to it." 

One of the things that has helped make 
her successful is the fact that she knows 
how to handle men.  Instinctively, she 
“bosses” them better than many a man. 
Don't get the idea that she is one of that 
high -collar- man-shirt- wearing-swearing 
type of woman. She isn’t at all. She's 
dainty and attractive and feminine to the 
last degree, even to her clothes. But she's 
not the clinging-vine type. She some- 
how seems to have struck a middle 
ground and stays there. The men can't 
*walk on her," they say, and still she 
doesn't presume upon the fact that she's 
a woman to get what she wants. 

She's just a good sport. The men know 
that she never asks them to do anything 
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she will not do herself. If she asks them 
to start out at five A. M. on a job, they can 
be pretty sure she will be there at four- 
fifty to see that they get a good start. 
“Last winter," she told me, “while we 
were cutting ice, one of Montana's fine 
cold snaps came on. It was bitterly cold. 
I had engaged a crew of men and a fore- 
man to start work at daylight. Then the 
foreman had to go away on business. 
Somebody had to be foreman. I didn't 
relish the idea much, but I donned my 
heaviest clothes and started out. At the 


front door I met one of the men. ‘You’re 
not going out in all this wind and storm?’ 
he demanded. ‘Why not?’ I said. ‘You 


* LE 


Miss Marguerite Greenfield, who 
superintends the cutting, stor- 
` ing, and delivery of ice to the 
inhabitants of Helena, Montana 


We 
worked all day in the sleet and the wind, 
and we had as much ice by night as I had 


are, aren't you? And I went. 


planned on. One of the men told me 
afterward that if I hadn't been there, 
they never would have worked; but the 
weren't going to let any woman bluff 
them out!” 

Miss Greenfield had plenty of opposi- 
tion when she decided to go into the ice 
business. To begin with there was the 
family. The Greenfield family is one of 
the oldest in Helena, which was one of the 
first parts of the West to be settled. No 
Greenfield woman had ever done such a 
thing. Her father was, and still is, com- 
missioner of agriculture. What would 
people say? 

"Fiddlesticks!" said she to their objec- 
tions, and proceeded to rent the ice ponds 
which friends wished to give over to 
someone else. And now her family, col- 


lectively and individually, are her staunch- 
est champions and admirers. 

“You never can do it," mourned her 
friends. “The other ice company has 
more money than you have. You’ll never, 
never do it. You'll lose all you put into 
it.’ 

“My sense of humor saved me from 
disaster that first year," she said. “It 
was just too funny to see folks making all 
that terrible fuss over poor little me going 
into business, and then to watch them 
stare with surprise when I did what they 
said I never could do, and to hear them 
begin to admit they always thought I 
could." 

By the time she had had a few weeks of 
the aforementioned encouragement, she 
was mad—clear through—and she was 
determined to stay with it if it killed her. 
She had started the ice business, and she 
was going to finish it, too. 

“Pd about decided to name it the ‘Un- 
welcome Ice Company'," she laughed; 
“but I finally decided to call it the Inde- 
pendent, because I had to be so indepen- 
dent to do it, and that’s what it is to-day. 

“When I started I had one little pond. 
The first two years I sold only in Helena 
and to large consumers. This year I’ve 
acquired one of the largest ice plants in 
the state, am doing a retail business, and 
number among my patrons two of the 
great transcontinental railroads. 

“I owe a lot to my loyal patrons, who 
have stuck with. me through thick and 
thin. I never could have done it without 
them. i 

“People are still watching me as if I 
were some sort of a strange freak, and 
now and then at the ice house somebody 
comes peeking around to get a look at the 
woman iceman, but I’m in the business to 
I like it. I think eve 


stay. : woman 
should have some interest. It keeps her 
from growing narrow and carping. Ice is 


mine. 3 

“Of course, along about August, when 
we are working night and day and we 
can’t get half help enough, and I’m tired 
out, I’m ready to quit; but when I realize 
that it has to be done and that people 
must have ice, I just wade into the work 
and get through. Ice has to be used. If 
it’s cold and there isn’t any fuel, they can 
burn the piano, but if it’s hot and there 
isn’t any ice, no substitute is going to 
keep the baby’s milk sweet. 

“I’m not saying that a woman can beat 
a man at the ice business, for she can't. 
It is essentially a man's game, and it al- 
ways will be, not because of superior men- 
tality, but because a man has more 
strength than the average woman can 
have. But I’m better outfitted physically 
than the average woman, and in the ice 
business there is variety and a little 
money, so I’m going to stay.” 

One reason for her going into the ice 

business was that everybody said she 
couldn’t succeed at it. She ‘stays in it 
because she “gets so much fun out of it.” 
One way of succeeding, she says, is never 
to rent Abs can be beaten in what you 
want to do. 
, How are you going to stop a woman 
like that? Her friends will tell you it 
can't be done. And they ought to know. 
They surely tried. “BETTY DISHON 
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I'm speedy and sure with my service. 
he moment you're ready, it's there— 
And no worry or need to be nervous. 
“Campbell's all" is my score against care. 


“Ready?” “Serve!” 


In just a little more time than it takes to say it, 
your plate of Campbell’s Soup, steaming and 
deliciously hot, stands ready on the table. No fuss, 
no bother. You have all the enjoyment, while the 
work is done for you beforehand in Campbell’s 
famous kitchens. 


` Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


The pure essence of tomatoes that ripen on the 
vine in the sunshine, blended with granulated sugar, 
creamery butter, and other enticing ingredients, is 
delightfully appetizing. Serve it as a Cream of 
Tomato, and you have a pleasing variation even 
more nourishing and invigorating. 


A new Campbell’s Soup 
Campbell's Bean Soup, an old favorite—a delicious soup that everybody likes 
has been added to Campbell's famous 21 “kinds.” Ask your grocer for it. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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General Symptoms 
of Being 35—Which 
is What I Am 


(Continued from page 13) 


Or when one of my young brother in laws 
is around the house and I come in the rm. 
and they are setting in the easy chair, why 
they jump up like food shot from guns 
and say “Here take this chair.” 

All and all when you get hardened to it 
they’s man advantages in reaching your 
dottage. When they’s 7 passengers bt a 
7 passenger car its never you that has to 
take one of them little torture seats. When 
your brother in law is here on a visit and 
the Mrs. thinks it would be nice to have 
a fire in the fire place, you ain't the one 
that has got to ruin his clothes. Yes 
friends the benefits is many fold but if 
them 12 a dozen kisses ep dh few stray 
others pretty near as good was all, wh 
you could still think to yourself South. 
may get good service, but 35 ain't make- 
ing no complaints to the management 
neither. 


Motor Truck 
Distributor 
Applying 

BEFORE Tarvia. 

State Road near Springfield, 

Pa., ** Tarvia-X" 

construction. 


before 


AFTER 
Same section of road 
after construction with 
**Tarvia-X.” 


You cant afford BAD roads! 


have proved that the saving in 
maintenance more than pays the 
cost of Tarvia. 


Look at this road question from 
the viewpoint of your own pocket- 
book— 


Can you afford to pay needlessly high 
taxes to maintain roads that are always 
needing repairs? 

Can you afford the double cost of 
hauling due to the necessity of slower 
speeds and light loads? 

Can you afford to let road conditions 


S FOR the gen. symptoms of 35 and 
vicinity as I have found them and not 
speaking lor nobody only myself you 
understand, the following points may in- 
terest science: 
1. The patient sometimes finds himself 
and one lady the only people left at the 
table and all the others is danceing. They 


Tarvia is a coal tar product that 
is made in grades to meet every road 
condition. It is the quickest, surest, 
most economical way to all-year- 
round roads free from mud, dust 
and ruts, and proof against water, 


deprive your children of the benefits of 
a good central graded school? 


Can you afford to have business di- 
minish and your property depreciate 
in value because of inaccessibility? 


Can you afford to be cut off from 
the world? 
All these conditions are caused 
by bad roads. Neither you nor any- 
body else can afford them. 


On the other hand, any communi- 
ty—yours—can afford Tarvia roads. 
And Tarvia roads not only will save 
you money but also will increase 
your opportunities to make money. 


The official figures of many com- 
munities which use Tarvia regularly 


Aim 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
Salt Lake City Seattle eoria Atlanta 
Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo 
Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 


Illustrated Booklets 
free on request 


frost and traffic. 


Plan your Good Roads Program 
now—so that work can begin early 


in the Summer. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before tax- 
Rayers as well as road authorities, The 
Barrett Company has organized a Special 
Service Department, which keeps up to 
the minute on all road problems. 

If you will write to the nearest office 
regarding road conditions or problems 
in your vicinity, the matter will have 
the prompt attention of experienced 
engineers. This service is free for the 
asking. If you want better roads and 
lower taxes, this Department can 
greatly assist you. 


[si uia Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Se 
Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington 
Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 
Jacksonville ^ Houston Denver 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 


seems to be nothing for it but to get up 
and dance. You start and the music stops 
and the young buddies on the flr. claps 
their hands for a encore. The patient 
claps his hands too but not very loud and 
he hopes to high heaven the leider will 
take it in a jokeing way. 

2. For some reason another its neces- 
sary to find some old papers and in going 
through the trunk the patient runs acrost 
a bunch of souvenirs and keep sakes like 
a note a gal wrote him in high school, a 
picture of himself in a dirty football suit, 
a program of the 1907 May festival in 
‘South Bend and etc. “Why keep this 
junk" he says and dumps them all in the 
waste basket. 

3. The case develops nausea in the 

resents of all story tellers except maybe 
ien Cobb and Riley Wilson and Bert 
| Williams. Any others has to work prett 
fast to get him cornered. Violent chills 
attends the sound of those saddest wds. of 
tongue or pen “I don't know if you heard 
this one or not but it struck me funny. It 
seems they was a woman went in a dry- 
goods store in Detroit to buy some comely: 
Stop me if you heard it before." You 
cotiidn'e stop them with big Bertha. The 
best funny storys is Balzac’s because they 
are in a book and you don’t half to buy it. 
But when you get up vs. one of these here 
voluntary stag entertainers you either got 
| to listen and laugh or they put you down 

as a dumb bell. 

4. The invalid goes to a ball game and 
along comes the last % of the 14th. in- 
nings and the score is 1 and 1 and the ist. 
guy up makes a base hit. The patient 
happens to look at his watch and it says 
11 minutes to 6 and if he leaves the park 
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Have you tried one lately ? 
ASAI DIL POLO OILY DE POL OL OL OO OL AOL OL OL PL ae) We Y OD OL OLD 


Priced from 2 for 25c to 25c straight 


SANZ 


A new, individual value 
—in a new, individual size— 


Perfecto 


Carrying out its promise to provide at 
all times the fullest possible value, the 
General Cigar Co., Inc., now offers new 
value in the new-size Robt. Burns 


Perfecto. Priced at 2 for 25c. 
Perfectos filler is full Havana, of 


course — especially selected Havana HZrorau4 
from the finest Cuban plantations. 
Robt. Burns Perfecto has the full 
Perfecto shape that modern smokers like. 


There are longer 2 for 25c cigars than 
Perfecto—but not of Robt. Burns quality. 


Lose no time in getting acquainted 
with this new, individual size of mild 


Robt. Burns. 


2229 3 4 Ca^. "Cz: E 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
NEW YORK CITY 


ROBT. BURNS 
Perfecto 
(Actual sizo) 

2 for 25c 

Box of 50—$6.00 


SNP, P) jare 


OVLOLOLLS eI DENA IE DAA 
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right away he can make the 6:27 home 
‘where as if he waits a few min. he will 
half to take the 6:54. Without no hesita- 
tion he leaves the park right away and 
makes the 6:27. 

5. The subject is woke up at 3 A. M. 
by the fire whistle. He sniflles but can't 
smell no smoke. He thinks well it ain't 
our house and goes back to sleep. 

6. He sets down after breakfast to read 
the paper. The mail man comes and 
brings him 3 letters. One of them looks 
like 1t was a gal's writeing. He reads the 
paper. 

7. He buys a magazine in April and 
reads the fret instalment of a misery 
serial. The instalment winds up with the 
servants finding their master’s body in 
bed and his head in the ash tray. Every- 
thing pts. to the young wife. Our patient 
forgets to buy the May number. 

8. Somebody calls up and says they are 
givcing a party Thursday night for Mabel 
Normand and can you come. Our hero 
says he is sorry but he will be in Washing- 
ton on business. 
iness in Washington than Gov. Cox. 

9. They’s a show in town that you got 
.to see like Frank Craven or “Mecca.” 
“It’s a dandy night" says the Mrs. 
“Shall we drive in or take the train?” 
“We will take the train" says our hero. 

These is a few of the symptoms as I 
have observed them and as I say I am 
speaking for just myself and maybe I am 
a peculiar case. They may not be another 
35 yr. older in the world that is affected 
the same way and in fact I know several 


He hasn't no more bus-. 


suffers about that age which I am as dif- 
ferent than as day and night. Take Jess 
Willard for inst. He was somewheres 
around 35 in July 1919 and Dempsey 
knocked him down 7 times in one rd. He 
wouldn't do that to me, not 7 times he 
wouldn't. Or look at Ty Cobb. Do you 
think they would get me to play center 
field and manage a ball club for $30,000? 
Or would Jim Thorpe's brother in law 
look on him as too frail to hobble down in 
the basement and get a few sticks of wood? 


ON THE other hand they might be 2 or 3 
brother eagles in the mediocer 30s that 
is even more mildewed than me, but I am 
afraid they's a whole lot more of them 
feels like a colt. They take care of them- 
selfs. When they get up in the a. M. they 
take a cold plunge and then hang by their 
eye teeth on a hook in the closet while they 
count 50 in Squinch. And noons when 
they come back from their lunch of hot 
mik and ferns, they roll over on the office 
rug 10 times without bending their shin. 

can’t compete with these babies. I 
slice a few golf balls in season but bet. 
Nov. and May the only exercise I get or 
want to get is twice a wk. when I take the 
buttons out of shirt A and stick them in 
shirt B. 

They’s still another crowd yet that re- 
news their youth by going back every yr. 
to commencement or a class reunion or 
something. Well I don’t know if I want 
to renew my youth or not. Leave bad 
enough alone is my slogum. And in the 
2d. place I don’t half to go nowheres to a 


class reunion. I could hold it in the bath 
tub. I was the only one that graduated 
when I did as it was in March of my 
freshman yr. and they didn’t seem to be 
haveing no commencement exercises for 
nobodyelse. I guess I must have been one 
of these here infantile proteges like that 11 
mos. old junior they got up to Columbia. 

No article of this kind would be com- 
plete without shooting a few wds. of 
unwanted advice at my youngers and 
betters. For inst. John D. tells the boys how 
to build up a fortune and John Jones tells 
them how to rise from a white wings to a 
steeple jack. So it looks like it was up to 
me to tell them how to get to be what I 
am, 35 yrs. old. 

Well my lads they’s 4 rules that I made 
and have stuck to them and I think you 
will find they'll bring you the same re- 
sults. The 1st. rule is don't die the rst. 
yr. The 2d. rule is don't be one of the 749 
that dies when they are 11. The 3d rule is 
don’t pick a quarrel with a man like 
Dempsey. And the 4th. and last rule is 
marry a girl like Sue. 

In explanations of that last rule I will 
say that the one I married ain’t Sue but 
the name don’t make no differents if she 
is the right kind of a gal. And the reason 
I say that is because its customary in 
these intimate capital I talks to throw in 
a paragraph of blurb about the little 
woman. What ever success a man has 
had he has got to pretend he owes it to 
Her. So if they’s any glory to be gleaned 
out of my success in reaching 35 and look- 
ing even older why she can have it. 


“Your Face is Familiar- But I Can't 
Remember Your Name" 


their changes in dress and in hats are very 
confusing. But while we were talking I 
was looking at her carefully, and I noticed 
that her eyes were like those of another 
woman whom I have known well for years. 
I can guarantee now that I won't forget 
her. She can change her wardrobe—but 
she can't change her eyes. I have her 
mentally ticketed by them. 

Of course, it all comes down to this: In 
order to remember a person, you have got 
to do some thinking about him; and there 
must be some conscious mental effort in 
the thinking. i 

Try to associate him with something 
that is already firmly fixed in your mem- 
ory. That is what I did in the case of the 
man who used my old teacher’s phrase, 
and of the woman whose eyes were like 
those of a familiar friend. In this way you 
attach what might be a transient impres- 
sion to one that is already imbedded in 
your mind. 

One of the great aids in remembering 
people is to look them in the eye while you 
are talking with them. I don’t mean to 
look at their eyes, just to see their color or 
shape. I refer to what we mean when we 
say, “Eye.” There is a peculiar power 
in this exchange of straight “looking.” — 

If you will think over your own experi- 


(Continued from page 25) 


ence, Í believe you will agree that the peo- 
ple you most easily remember are the 
ones who have this. habit of giving you a 
keen, concentrated look. Sometimes it is 
what we call “a piercing look." And one 
reason why it causes us to remember a 
persen is that it does "stick a pin" into 
our mind. It is really "piercing." 


IF YOU study the people you meet, you 
will find that this straight, concentrated 
look is not at all common. Most people’s 
eyes wander while they are talking to you. 
ven when they seem to be looking at 
you, there is a curious blankness in many 
a person’seyes. It is because these people 
are—if I may express it that way—think- 
ing of their own thoughts. Their minds 
are not intent on probing your thoughts, 
your personality. The next time such a 
erson meets you, he may vaguely remem- 
er your face, but he won't remember 
you. The chances are that you will have 
to be introduced all over again. I know 
of men to whom I have had to be introduced 
four or five times; an experience which 
everybody, I imagine, can duplicate. 
And this brings me to another phase of 
the subject: Most of us not only want to 
remember the people we meet, but would 
very much like to be remembered by them. 


It is a perfectly legitimate desire, too. If 
it is "good business" to be able to remem- 
ber people, it is also “good business" to 
make so strong an impression that they 
will rémember you. And this is true in 
social relations just as much as in actual 
business relations. 

It pays to be remembered! And if we 
habitually fail, something is wrong with 
us. I said that I have been introduced to 
some men several times without making a 
dent in their memory. If that were a regu- 
lar thing with me, it would be a case of I 
should worry—and no slang about it, 
either! 

If you want to be remembered, do some- 
thing that will register! I know men who 
consider it so important to make a per- 
sonal impression that they resort to some 
curious expedients. One man, in shaking 
hands, gives you a grip that is actually 
painful. The recipient of it cringes, con- 
torts his face, utters an exclamation. Old 
acquaintances stuff their hands into their 
pockets when this man comes along. 

"No, you don't!" they say. And every- 
body laughs. 

he man always passes it off with a 
joke. But he has succeeded in his pur- 
poseen is to make people remember 

im. 
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HEN Hupmobile performance, 

or economy, or long life, im- 

presses you as extraordinary, remember 

that the real source of those qualities 
is the engine. 


Then remember that this engine is 
solely a Hupmobile product—designed 
and built in the Hupmobile factory. 


If we have been able to make the Hup- 
mobile a better car and a better-paying 
investment to our owners—and many 
of them will tell you that we have—it 
has been due, not only to the com- 
pleteness of Hupmobile manufacturing 
facilities, but to the care and skill with 
which those facilities are employed. 


We make note of these things because 
they explain, in simple terms, why the 
Hupmobile is so fine in performance, so 
unusual in economy, and such an excep- 
tional value from the owner’s viewpoint. 
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I know another man who, when he goes 
into an office, invariably walks to a win- 
dow, comments on the view, or the weath- 
er, and generally succeeds in making the 
other man get up and come to the window 
himself before they sit down and start 
talking business. By this device, he gets 
hold of the man’s attention, makes him 
talk about something of outside interest, 
and manages to work in something per- 
sonal which is likely to interest the man 
in him. 

His expedient has another advantage: 
The next time he goes to that office, he has 
a chance to comment on the previous con- 
versation, thus helping the man to 
“place” him, and also getting a chance to 
show that he himself has not forgotten 
what he learned the first time. 


COULD describe a dozen of these 

“tricks,” if you want to call them that, 
for making a distinct mental impression on 
people. Some of them are doubtless all 
right. But it seems to me that the same 
end can be gained without these rather 
artificial methods. The straight, concen- 
trated look, of which I have already 
spoken, is worth much. Look a man in 
the eye; not only because it will help you 
to remember him, but also because it will 
help him to remember you. Give him a 
good grip of the hand, even though you 
don't make him writhe with pain. And 
speak up! The eye, the ear, and the hand, 
are.the points of contact. You are going 
to make your impression through these 
three mediums. 

The people whom nobody finds it easy 
to remember are the ones we call *color- 
less.” We all know them: dull of eye, 
limp of hand, toneless. They don't even do 
anything that irritates us into remember- 
ing them. You have got to strike a spark 
of some kind if you are going to set a 
man's interest on fire. 

I have a friend who went to a certain 
business man three times without rousing 
him to a show of interest in the proposi- 
tion he was trying to put across. The 
fourth time, my friend went in, pounded 
the desk until the ink well danced; and 
then, while his prospect regarded him 
with pop-eyed astonishment, he poured 
out his arguments in a molten stream. 

“By the Lord Harry!" he exclaimed, 
when he told me about it; "I made him 
come out of his trance that time!” 

“Did you put your proposition across?” 
I asked. 

“No, I didn't. But he turned it down 
—and he hadn't even noticed it enough to 
do that before." 

“Well,” I ventured, “it probably gave 
you some personal satisfaction; but it 
didn’t get you anywhere.” 

“Didn’t it!" he exclaimed. “The next 
time I went to him, I didn't have to pound 
the desk. I could behave like a white 
man, not a wild Indian. And that time he 
didn't turn me down." 

I don't know that I should advise any- 
body to adopt my friend's desk-pounding 
tactics; but perhaps even that would be 
better than to have people blind and deaf 
to one's very existence. ] 

Extreme measures are not necessary in 
most cases, however. In thinking over 
the people I know who are easy to re- 
member, they seem to be the ones who 
are most alive, most interested in things— 
including me, I guess—and least afraid to 


show their individual tastes and charac- 
teristics. 

For instance, when I talk to people 
about the circus, I find that it is easy for 
me to remember those who have expressed 
some decided like or dislike. A good many 
persons, when they are asked what the 
enjoy at the circus, give you a vague loo 
and say, “Oh—I don't know—it’s all 
vey interesting.” Or something like that. 

here’s no individuality, no revelation 
of the man or the woman, in such a com- 
ment. I don’t get any mental impression 
of a personality. But another man looks 
at me with kindling eyes and says, “By 
George, how the devil do you feed all those 
elephants? I have one horse and he al- 
most eats his head off! I should think it 
would take a fortune to keep forty ele- 
phants in grub!” 

Do you see how easy that man makes it 
for me to remember him? I may not see 
him for a year. But when I do, the first 
thing that is likely to come into my mind 
is the fact that he has a horse that almost 
eats its head off and that he is interested 
in elephants. 

Suppose that you happen to meet a 
business man and you notice that, instead 
of having the usual office pallor, his skin 
has a good coat of tan. Make a point of 
finding out how he got it. If you notice a 
golf bag in one corner, you will find your 
answer in that bag. Then you can talk a 
little golf to him. If you don't get a clue 
from anything in his surroundings, or 
from his conversation, you can go straight 
to the point and ask him, enviously, how 
he acquired that evidence of outdoor liv- 
ing. Maybe he got it at the beach, or 
playing tennis, or motoring, or sitting on 
the bleachers. Whatever it is, you have 
got something personal about him, some- 
thing to associate with him, something 
you can remember. 

Put your mind on it. Get a mental pic- 
ture of him doing whatever he describes 
himself as doing. The way I remember 
one man, whom I meet only once in two 
years, is by knowing that he is an ardent 
fisherman. I discovered this fact the first 
time I was ever in his office. We talked 
about fishing; he told me where he went, 
what flies he used, the size of the biggest 
fish he ever caught, and so on. 


Yo may smile when I tell you that the 
way I remember about this fish was by 
associating its weight with that of one of 
the baby animals in our menagerie. You 
would have done it some other’ way, of 
course; by comparing it with the weight 
of your baby, for instance, or with the age 
of your boy, or with the date of the day 
you were born. The result would be the 
same. The association of a new fact with 
one already well known to you would re- 
main in your mind. And the next time 
you saw the man, you would remember 
him and would probably say, “Been fish- 
ing lately?" If he said he had, you would 
inquire if he had got anything bigger than 
the fish he caught at such and such a 
place; the one that weighed so many 
pounds. 

Perhaps he will say, “Well, well! How 
did you remember that!” 

But whether he says it or not, he is sure 
to be pleased—and he ought to be. For 
you have paid him the compliment of giv- 
ing him a share in the greatest possession 
you have—your mind. You have done 


him the honor of really thinking about him. 
He probably won’t say this in so many 
words, but he is conscious of it and likes it. 

When a photographic plate, or film, is 
exposed, the impression made on it will not 
last unless it is developed and fixed. We 
have to do the same thing with the im- 
pressions which come to the brain through 
the eyes and the ears. As far as I can 
judge from my own experience, this is 
done by thought. A man whose thoughts 
are on something else can look straight at 
a scene without seeing it. Of course he 
does see it with his eyes; but he doesn’t 
“see” it with his brain, because he does not 
fix the impression by thinking about it. 

I believe that almost anybody can re- 
member a name by concentrating his 
thought on it. He can connect the name 
with the face, by thinking intently of the 
two together. He can remember the man 
by thinking of his likes and dislikes and 
associating them with some old and firmly 
fixed mental impression. 


I KNOW a man who is considered re- 
markable for his unerring memory of 
names. When he meets a stranger, he 
does not give him a casual handshake, 
mumble “Very glad to meet you,” and let 
it go at that. He takes the stranger's 
hand in a firm grip and holds it while he 
repeats the name. If he hasn't under- 
stood it, he keeps hold of the man's hand 
while he asks to have the name repeated, 
or even spelled. When he has got it right, 
he repeats it clearly and carefully, with a 
brief cordial handshake accompanying it. 
And, all the time, he is looking at the 
stranger with the keen, concentrated gaze 
of which I have spoken. 

Of course, I cannot look into his mind 
and see what is going on there. But I 
don't need to. I know he is thinking 
about the man he is meeting, rubbing the 
mental impressions into his brain, so to 
speak. That is all there is to what people 
call his marvelous memory for names and 
faces. I dare say he naturally has a good 
memory. But the secret of his power is 
that he gives his memory good, clear im- 
pressions and fixes them there so that they 
won't be obliterated. 

It is an interesting additional fact, I 
think, that this man 1s also easily remem- 
bered himself. People say he has a strong 
personality. But that is an indefinite 
way of putting it. To state it more con- 
cretely, I think it is easy to remember him 
because he gives people something to re- 
member. 

The easiest people in the world to re- 
member are those who have genuine en- 
thusiasms. I don't care what it is they 
are enthusiastic about—soft-shell crabs, 
Mutt and Jeff. tiddledywinks, William 
J. Bryan, or Wagner operas. It doesn't 
make any difference whether they love 
something, or hate something. If they 
are almighty concerned about it, one way 
or the other, they are easy to remember. 
If you don't want to be remembered, if 
you really enjoy being introduced to the 
same person over and over again, look at 
the third button on his vest when you 
meet him, give him a hand as limp as a 
fish, mumble something, and act as if you 
didn't care whether school kept or not. 
He probably won't know you from Adam 
the next time he sees you. If he does, it 
will be because he stuck a pin into his 
mind and made it take notice of you. 
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“Standardize on Reos" 


This suggestion is even more applicable to present Reo owners 
than to prospective Reo converts. @ If you own one or more 
Reo passenger cars, no matter whether one of the four latest 
models or one of the earlier Reos— we need not tell you of the 
quality, the stability, or the low upkeep of your car. @ Were 
you in the market for another automobile you would consider 
none but a Reo. @ Or; if you are one of those who say, "I 
have never possessed a Reo passenger car, but I do own a Reo 
Speed Wagon, and there's nothing else like it in the world!"— 
@ To whichever class you belong, we need only say that all 
Reos possess the same sterling quality—every Reo ever made 
conforms to that same high standard. @ If, therefore, you now 
find yourself in need of another— whether a truck or passenger 
car—add another Reo— make your equipmentuniform. @ You, 
or any of the family or the help, can—and on the instant — drive 
any car in your garage. @[ From the four models— Roadster, 
Touring, Coupe and Sedan—you can select the car that exactly 
fits your needs and your idea of values. @ And—fitted with 
the interchangeable attachments on the standard express body 
— you can have any or all the modifications of that wonder- 
ful Speed Wagon that you may require for your particular 
service. @ Resolve to “Standardize on Reos" from now on. 
@ The economy is tremendous and the satisfaction supreme. 


Prices are f. o. b. factory, Lansing, plus War Tax 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY ^» LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Motor Cor Os of Canada, Led. 
Copyright Reo Motor Car Company Reo Meter OO af Cosa, Le 
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Sealpax 


A Better Athletic Underwear 
Sold in Cleaner way 


You know 


—you’ll feel better in Sealpax. The 
cool nainsook fabric is so free-and-easy 
—so light-and-breezy—the athletic cut 
is so comfortable— you hardly know 
you’re wearing underwear. 


You know 


—Sealpax is a cleaner underwear. 
Comes packed in individual sanitary 
containers. You’re sure it’s clean. 
Sure it’s as fresh and crisp as the day it 
was made. 


Sealpax 
You know : for Women 
—a dealer who sells Sealpax gives you oS 


the best value for your money. Put it 
on and cool off for the Summer. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
us. Send for “The Sealpax Family f 
Booklet," describing the Sealpax ig? 
line. Address Department E-1. e 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. Sealpax 
for Children 


John Talbot 'S 


Revenge 


(Continued from page II) 


clicking vigorously, Miss Sophie Hyatt 
sat beside the table in the down-stairs 
living-room. She was a small, narrow- 
shouldered woman with faded eyes and a 
quick, startled manner, a habit that in 
contrast with her brother's blunt direct- 
ness was as fluttering as a bird's. 

'The clock had just struck half past five 
when, all at once, a’ sharp exclamation 
escaped Miss Sophie. Thrusting her knit- 
ting into its bag, she rose and hurried into 
the hall. As she reached it, she again ex- 
claimed. 

Elsie was halfway up the stairs. 

Evidently she had just come in. It also 
was evident she must have slipped in by 
the back way. It was only by chance her 
aunt had heard her as the sped up the 
stairway. 

Miss Sophie’s shoulders drew themselves 
up stiffly. 

“Where have you been?” she de- 
manded. 

Elsie smiled quietly. 

* Out, Auntie,” she replied. 

“Out where?” 

“Out in the motor," answered Elsie, 
smiling again. 

The reply, the smile with it, seemed to 
shake Miss Sophie’s composure still more. 

“I wish to speak with you,” she said, 
her voice distinct. 

Elsie came slowly down the stairs. 


I? WAS not the first time, by any means, 
that her aunt, in that same foreboding 
manner had beckoned her into the living- 
room. As she followed, though, her air 
was less apprehensive than resigned. She 
seemed bored, if anything. 

“Well, what is it now, Auntie?” she 
asked. 

** You have been over to Ashby, haven't 
you?" said Miss Sophie. 

“Yes, I went to Ashby. Why?" 

* What were you doing there?" 

“T went over on an errand.” 

*An errand? In a storm like this?" 

“Please, Auntie,” protested Elsie. Her 
air was dull, tired. But Miss Sophie was 
too concerned to heed the protest. “At 
least you might think sometimes of ap- 

earances," she had begun again, when 
*|sie cut her short: 

“Appearances? What have they to do 
with it? Is there anything wrong in my 
driving over to Ashby? What is it that is 
so scandalous? Is it the weather or is it 
my age—or what? Tell me, I'd like to 
know." 

Her tone was bitter. Miss Sophie, in 
fact, was a little startled. It was a new 
thing to have her niece turn on her so 
sharply. She drew herself up primly. 

“We won't discuss that," she said 
stifly, “I wish to know what you were 
doing in Ashby.” 

“Ive told you,” Elsie answered; “it 
was an errand, an errand of my own.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Sophie, * you went to 
the Ashby post office." The start Elsie 
gave did not escape Miss Sophie. ** You 
see I know,” she added. 
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The Cumulative Value in 


Most Miles Per Dollar 


OST miles per dollar was the 

rallying cry which, twenty 

years ago, drew together the forces 
of the Firestone Organization. 


It was a vital slogan then; it is up- 
to-date now; it will be a live issue 
when present records are long left 
behind. 


It has cumulative value, because it 
carries the promise that the finest 
tire building organization in the 
world is constantly striving to 


make good this pledge to the pub- 
lic under the leadership of the man 
who puts his name on the tire. 


Reinforced by every known me- 
chanical art, unlimited resources 
and twenty years’ experience— 
most miles per dollar means more 
today than ever. 


And however the standard of mile- 
age climbs, the name, Firestone, 
must always mean the most miles 
for the money. 
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First in the industry: 
foremost since — 


Thomas Maddock plumbing 
uipment is also used in t 
plants of the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn. M Fisk Rubber M 
pany, icopee Falls, ass., 
and in many other well-known 
institutions where the highest de- 
gree of sanitation is required to 
protect the health of employees. 


The home of the Saturday Evening 
Post, Philadelphia— Thomas 
Maddock equipped 


Re 


oremost in mak- 
ing the bathroom 
sanitary 


JHEREVER the highest de- 
gree of health protection in 
sanitary equipment is required, 
there you will find fixtures of 
Thomas Maddock quality—the 
quality that is characteristic of 
the many sanitary refinements 
embodied in the Madera-Silent 
Closet shown above. 


Constructed throughout of 
glistening, snow-white vitreous 
china, a material that can always 
be kept spotlessly clean with 
minimum care—this fixture pro- 
vides the utmost in non-soiling 
advantages and sanitary protec- 
tion. 


And, being silent in operation, 
due to a principle of construc- 
tion that was developed by the 
Thomas Maddock’s Sons Com- 
pany twenty-four years ago, this 
fixture unquestionably denotes 
the highest achievement yet at- 
tained in sanitary appointments 
for the home. 


Any one interested in equipping 
a new or an old bathroom with 
fixtures of Thomas Maddock 
quality should write for “Bath- 
room Individuality.” 


Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 


member the importance of the plumber in protecting the family’s health 


“I see you do," -Elsie retorted. 

A little thrill of feeling shook her. “And 
why shouldn't I go-to Ashby post office 
E: wish? Is there anything scandalous in 
that?" 

“That’s what I’m trying to find out," 
said her aunt. “For six days now, every 


day you've gone to that post ofice. Why, 
I ask?" 

** Never mind." 

** You refuse to tell." 4 


* What concern is it to anyone?" 

“Are you going to tell me?” demanded 
her aunt. 

The color had gone out of Elsie's face. 
She stood erect, her head back, gazing at 
her aunt. E. 

"No, Auntie," she said quietly. 

"Very well," Miss Sophie said icily. 
Then freeing a hand from her shawl, she 
pointed Ît the door a finger that trembled. 
“Go to your father!” she directed. ~ 

Elsie gave a gasp. 3 

“You haven't told him!" she exclaimed. 
Her alarm was evident. 

* Your father is in the library,” she said. 
adding, **I've said all I mean to say." 

Taking her knitting from its bag, she 
resumed her seat in the rocker. Isie’s 
face was drawn as she went slowly from 
the room. 


YATT’S library was a dim, somber 

place, as dark as the man himself. In 
the center of the floor stood a massive desk, 
a sort of table, its top littered with papers, 
and in the corner was a large steel safe. 
Over this Hyatt was stooping. He still 
had on his cap and overcoat, and both 
were wringing wet with the sleet and 
snow. 

“What is it, Elsie?” he asked. 

“You sent for me, Dad,” she answered. 

“Yes,” said her father. He was still 
bent over the safe, removing the papers in 
it from their pigeonholes. “It’s your aunt, 
Elsie; she seems annoyed at you.” 

She waited quietly. 

“T went to Ashby, Dad. She insisted 
on knowing why, and I wouldn't tell her. 
Shall I tell you?” she asked. 

Hyatt shook his head. 

“Tt isn't necessary, daughter. Just be 
easy with your aunt. She’s getting on, 
you understand.” 

* You mean you don’t wish to know?" 

Hyatt shook his head; and at this she 
caught swiftly at her breath. Her relief, 
for some reason, was visible. 

Her father was still bent over the safe. 

“Elsie,” he said abruptly, “I saw you 
with Sim Parker this evening. What did 
he want with you?” 

“He asked me to marry him, Dad." 

Hyatt stood up abruptly. It was his 
turn now to look startled. Wonder was 
written on his face. 

“He asked you?" he repeated. 

He had reason, perhaps, for his bewil- 
derment. Sim Parker's father, old Gabe 
Parker, had once been in his employ, a 
bookkeeper in the Hyatt Mill.. He had 
also been the town's political boss. Later 
on, he and Hyatt had been at odds. But 
whether Hyatt approved or disapproved 
of Elsie’s suitor he did not say. 

“I hope you're pleased, Dad," she said 
presently. 

Hyatt did not immediately answer. His 
back was still toward her as he busied 
himself at the safe. Then he said, “I 
want you to do what you wish, Elsie." 
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(WEAR RESISTANCE 


Why 


a 
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WATER RESISTANCE 


IIFLOOR VARNISH 


is the 


BALANCED VARNISH 


resistance as well as water-resistance it is known as the 


Beo <61” Floor Varnish is made to possess wear- 


“balanced” varnish. Common varnishes do not have 


both of these qualities. 


The average varnish of reasonable 
durability is not resistant to water and 
likewise when it is waterproof it rarely 
possesses great durability. 


Of the many other technically op- 
posing qualities that are balanced in 
“61” there are: Zuster, which is bal- 
anced with spreading; quick drying with 
durability; and brilliancy of color with 
permanency of color. 


P: Little girls may splash water on 
61” and little boys abuse it; grown 


folks too, may tramp on it with heavy 


heels, but **61" does not quickly show 
signs of abuse. It is heelproof, mar- 
proof and waterproof. 


á When you consider the abuse that 
61’’ withstands on floors and lino- 


leum you will realize why it is so uhi- 
versally used on furniture, woodwork 
and for all household purposes. 

The beautiful ''61" wood-stain 
colors stain and varnish in one opera- 
tion and flow on without streaks, laps 
or brush marks. 

Send for color card and panel fin- 
ished with *61." Try the hammer 
test on the panel. You may dent the 
wood but the varnish won't crack. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt © Lambert 


Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada: 3 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


"Zr Hor (urnisht- Vitrafite Cramer fecto futo Finishes Miscellaneous tarnishes Gnamel> Jains- Fillers Cle, 
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Lucas 


Painis 


Saving the Surface of the 
Things You Purchase 


i ‘HE lawn mower that whirrs across your lawn, the 


phonograph that whiles away your evening hours, 


the scooter on which “Sonny” clatters along the pave- 
ment, have totally different finishes. The high polish 
of your motor car and the gaudy paint of your farm 
implements are utterly unlike. Ver for each of these 
products Lucas has provided the perfect finish. 


In our laboratories we have developed a paint or var- 
nish or enamel for each manufacturer according to his 
need—a product that will give just the service re- 
quired, at the lowest possible cost consistent with 
durability—and we have suggested the most economi- 
cal way of applying it. A small item, perhaps, on the 
finished. articles, but it has lowered their cost to you. 
Any manufacturer may avail himself of our services 
in securing the best finish for his product. 


Send for our Paint Standardization 
Plan for large industrial concerns 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND,CAL. ASHEVILLE,N.C. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. DENVER, COLO. HOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. BAVANNAH, GA. 
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Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


“Dad ... Daddy dear," she said ab- 
ruptly, what's worrying you? Tell me, 
won't you?" 

It was an appeal—swift, impetuous. 
Hyatt looked up quickly. 

“You’ve seemed worried for days, for 
weeks," she said. 

Hyatt rose from the safe and went 
slowly to the table. Tne papers in his 
hands he laid on it. Then he looked at her. 

“Elsie,” he said heavily, *did Parker 
say anything else to you?" 

“No, Dad, nothing worth repeating." 

“Did he say anything about your 
brother, Jamie?" 

" About Jamie?" 


HE looked astonished. Her father 

nodded gravely. 

“You know," he said, “your brother 
has not been home for three nights now. 
I've found where he's staying." 

Elsie gasped audibly. 

"He's at the tavern, drinking. He's 
been there every night. Sim Parker told 
me. 

“Parker told you!” she repeated. Her 
tone was curiously cutting, as she named 
the man she meant to marry. “What else 
did Parker say?” she asked. 

Hyatt smiled bleakly. “It’s enough, 
isn't it?—a son of mine drunk in a place 
like that!" As he spoke, he turned from 
the table and again bent over the safe. 

“There’s more, Elsie,” he said slowly: 
“Three weeks ago I put six thousand dol- 
lars in this safe—cash, in bills. The next 
morning when I opened it, nearly half the 
money was gone!" 

“Father!” she gasped. 

Hyatt spoke on slowly. s 

“T can't think the boy did that. I 
can't believe any child of mine would be- 
come a thief! If I did—" he broke off 
suddenly. 

Wide-eyed, Elsie was staring at him. 

"What are you going to do—do to 
him?" she asked, her voice low, fearful. 

Hyatt’s face was harsh. 

“Tf he's a thief, if he took that money,” 
he said, “I mean to wash my hands of 
him—turn him out of here... . That’s all." 

A moment later the door closed behind 
Elsie. In the hall she halted, steadying 
herself with one hand against the wall. 

“Jamie, Jamie!” she sobbed. ‘‘Oh, my 
little brother!” 

In the living-room a few minutes later, 
Miss Sophie stirred restlessly. She won- 
dered vaguely what was happening in the 
library. She also had a vague impression 
that someone had opened the door at the 
back and then, as quietly, had closed it. 

“Elsie!” she called. 

As there was no answer, Miss Sophie 
rose and went into the hall. The hall, 
however, was vacant; and though she 
called again, there was still no response. 

The fact is, at that moment, hurrying 


‘swiftly, her niece was half way out on the 


wintry, wind-swept Mill road, battling 
with the darkness and the storm. 


V 


Asoop many years had passed since 
Claggett had as much as thought of 
the man lying in the burying ground out 
beside the Ashby road. His remembrance 
had crumbled like his house. And now the 
unexpected had happened. The past was 
giving up its wraiths. 
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Actual photo of one of our re- 
built Underwood Typewriters. 


uts It on Your Desk 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


S, only $3.00 brings you this genuine Typoriam Rebuilt Standard Visible Writing Under- 
wood direct from our factory, and then only small monthly payments while you are using 
it makes it yours; or, if convenient, pay cash. Either way, there is a big, very much 

worth while saving, too. Genuine new Underwood parts wherever the wear comes—genuine 
standard four row, single shift key board—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 5 years. 


amies» Underwood Standard Typewriter 


you from our big modern Sd X ; 2 

factory (shown below)-—the ^ Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter experts. New enamel—new nickeling—new 

largest typewriter rebuilding ^ lettering—new platen—new key rings—new parts wherever needed—making it impossible for you to tell it from 

plant in the world. a brand new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with two color ribbon, back spacer, stencil device, auto- 
matic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition, we furnish FREE, waterproof cover and a special Touch Type- 

writer Instruction Book. You can learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 


Easy Payments 10 Days’ Free Trial 


You don't even have to scrimp and Remember, you don't even have to 
save to pay cash. Instead, you pay buy the machine until you get it 
only a little each month in amounts and have used it on 10 days' free 
so conveniently small that you will trial so that you can see for your- 
hardly notice them, while all the self how new it is and how well it 
time you are paying, you will be en- writes. You must be satisfied or 
joying the use of and the profits from else the entire transaction will not 
the machine. cost you a single penny. 


Bargain Offer Coupon! 


Now is the time whenevery dollar saved counts. Let ussave you 
many dollars. Don'tdelay. Getthis wonderful easy payment bar- 


A iR 
gain offer now, so you can send for and be sureof getting your ma s 7 
Underwood at a big saving — on our easy terms or for cash. z Typewriter Emporium 
ipman Building 
Act Now. Send Coupon Today! — Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago, Ill. 
WE Send by return mail Bargain Offer No. 2065 of a Standard Visible Writing 
M Underwood. This is not an order and does not obligate me to buy. 
LJ t us 
Typewriter Emporium : 
p [ NOME, . 0.0 dsec savsccccascvecccossccsccvecedecéscnecccsssccescoccceccctees . 
Rebuilders of Underwood Typewriters Since 1892 z T 
2065 Shipman Building M R. F D. No. n P EE RE RA d. 
LI 
ii Post 
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“The 
Little Barber 
in a Box 


$100 


Complete 


| Safety Razor 


T'S the foe of toughest beards and the friend 

of tenderest faces! It's the great big dollar's 
worth that gives millions of men the quickest, 
cleanest, coolest shaves of their lives. It's the 
EVER-READY —the result of twenty years’ effort 
to give to the world the Perfect Shave. 


Ever-Ready 


Radio Blades 


Hardest, toughest steel— 
finest, most delicate grinding 
—stringent tests and inspec- 
tions—all insure the uni- 
formity and lasting keenness 
of Ever-Ready Radio Blades. 
Each blade is a joy shaver. 
Keen to do its duty and 
waiting in a perfect, sealed 
package for theopportunity 
to get next to your beard. 


Sold everywhere— 
6 for 40c 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR Corp. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Factories: 
New York, Toronto, London, Paris 


BOOS O48 GS" 


SOLAS EES DOR OLE D 
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TRADE MARK FACE 


After his quick trip to Ashby and back 
that afternoon, Parker had gone straight 
to his office. The place was up one flight 
from the street. It was a suite of two 
small rooms, the one in the frontoverlook- 
ing the public green, and the other, shut 
off from it by a green baize door, facing 
the blank wall of the building at the back. 
'The room at the rear was the lawyer's 
sanctum. 

A walnut desk of old-fashioned shape 
and size occupied one end of it, while 
down the center ran a table of the same 
age, the same dusty, massive durability. 
The chairs, too, were of a like order, and 
in one corner of the room stood a massive 
safe. This, however, was strictly modern. 

So were a number of signs hung upon 
the walls. One sign read, “Make It 
Short!" “This Is My Busy Day!" an- 
nounced another. A third, this the largest 
and most conspicuous of all, bore the 
legend: “It’s The Voice With The Smile 
That Wins!” 

A smile plus business ability can get a 
man a long ways nowadays, and Parker 
long had cultivated a smile. The law, 
however, was not his only occupation. 
He also did a general business in loans, 
notes and mortgages. Whether his clients 
ever smiled is another matter. He was 
seated at his desk and, his chair tilted 
back, he was now practicing in his most 
urbane manner the precept printed on the 
card. The smile he wore was suave, beam- 
ing, indulgent. 

“Its this way, Ada," he was saying to 
a young woman in a somewhat dingy 
black dress who sat at the other side of 
the room, ‘‘You’re sensible and you can 
see it for yourself—things have changed 
since you and I first knew each other." 


"THE girl in black was slight and, in a 
vague, pale way, almost pretty. 
""They've changed for you, that’s certain," 
she said quietly. 

“There! I knew you'd be sensible!” ex- 
claimed Parker. 

The girl still gazed at him. “Yes,” she 
murmured, “Im sensible." Lacing her 
hands in her lap she added briefly, “At 
any rate, I can see through a ladder, Sim. 
You mean to marry Elsie Hyatt, don't 
you? That's why you're breaking off 
with me." ` 

“Who said I was?" demanded Parker 
brusquely, his eyes uneasy. 

She didn't answer the question. “‘ You've 
got me puzzled, though," she remarked. 
"Not so long ago you let on that old 
Hyatt wasn't so well fixed as some folks 
thought. I got to thinking he was in 
trouble; that maybe you might be aiming 
to get hands on his mill. That's what 
made me wonder. You wouldn't be mar- 
rying Elsie, his daughter, now, would you, 
unless you c'd get something out of it. If 
old Hyatt’s in trouble, though—" 

She got no further. Parker had been 
staring at her, his mouth open; but now 
he gave a sudden alert movement of 
alarm. At the same time, he made an 
abrupt signal of warning, — "Ss—sh!" 
Parker said harshly. 

He scrambled furjedty to his feet. 
Someone had entered the room at the 
front, and hurrying to the green baize 
door Parker pushed it open. 

In the outer office stood a man in a 
soiled gray ulster. 

“Mr. Parker in?” he inquired. 
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No one at home—but Valspar 


RS. R. B. J. of Bronxville, N. Y., is a Valspar enthusiast— 
and no wonder. 


On the evening of July gth, 1920, she was at the movies 
when it began to rain in torrents. Suddenly she remembered 
she had left her dining room window wide open. 


The moment the rain ceased, she rushed home. Puddles 
lay on the floor, the wind had blown over a vase of flowers on 
the table, water everywhere. The room looked a wreck. 


“My husband and I started mopping,” she says in her letter 

telling us of the incident. “Of course, we thought the finish on a 
; ; ; ; d 

our varnished floor and table would be ruined. But neither ER E R 


. all—anywhere that water 
floor nor table ever showed a trace of the accident—both were h y ? 
Valsparred ” weather or severe wear must 


be reckoned with—for floors, 
woodwork and furniture— 
Valspar always gives real 
protection. 


N kitchen, pantry, bath- 


Incidents like these have earned for Valspar the name of 
the accident-proof varnish. Water, scalding hot or icy cold, 
acids, hot grease—none of these things can mar Valspar’s 
surface—Valspar never turns white. 


Anything that’s worth var- 


VALENTI N E & COM PANY nishing is worth Valsparring. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. Futter & Co., Pacific Coast 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
456 Fourth Ave., New York 


VALENTINE’S | SPECIAL OFFER 


I, For your dealer’s name and 1 5c in stamps, 
i I > we will send youa 30c sample can of 
Valspar—enough to finish a small table 

è F d orchair. Fill out the coupon. 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Dealer's Name 
The famous Valspar American 5-21 


boiling-water test 


To get Alabastine re- 
sults you must ask for 
Alabastine by name. 
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Where Good Taste is Demanded 
Regardless of Cost 


OMES of wealth as well as simple cottages and public 

buildings of all kinds are decorated with Alabastine’s soft 

delicate color tones, accurately matching rugs and furnish- 
ings. And by intermixing standard Alabastine tints personal 
preferences are obtained inexpensively and easily—a different 
color for each room if you wish. 


^ NS t 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


When you decorate or redecorate, see that Alabastine is brought in 
original packages with the cross and circle printed in red on each. 
If your decorator is not available you can do the work yourself. 


For Alabastine requires no special skill to obtain perfect results 
—simply mix with pure cold water and apply with a suitable 
brush over plastered walls, wall board, paint, burlap, canvas, or 
even over old wall paper where it is fast, has no raised figures 
and contains no aniline dyes. 


Write for free color chart presenting charming suggestions for 
the artistic decorating of homes. Free to those who wish more 
beautiful walls. 


The Alabastine Company 
474 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Your Local Dealer is Entitled to Your Trade 


No package genuine 
without Cross and 
Circle printed in red. 


THEONLY TOOL 
NEEDED TO APPLY 


ax IN ONE 
UTE WITH 
COLD WATER 


“Just a moment,” directed Parker 
brusquely. 

Closing the green baize door he returned 
to the girl. ‘‘You’ll have to go, Ada," he 
said bluntly. Then he crossed the room 
to a door D opened on the hall outside. 
“Here, go out this way,” he directed. 

She went toward it, her manner still 
passive, still wearied. 

“Well, it’s good-by, I suppose," she 
murmured. 

As she stepped into the hall, Parker 
spoke again. '' You're going to be sensible 
now, aren't you?" he remarked. 

“Sensible? . . . That means doing what 

ou wish, doesn't it?" Under her glance 
is eyes fell. “Don’t worry, Sim," she 
said slowly; and she added, “‘A girl like 
me, I guess, couldn't stand in your way." 

Then she drifted out. 

Closing the door, for a moment Parker 
stood there. He looked, for a man of his 
abilities, a little uncertain, a little less sure 
of himself than usual. But after a mo- 
ment, as if he freed his mind from some- 
thing, he gave a shrug. Then, stepping 
across the room, Parker made his way to 
the outer office. 

The man in the gray ulster was still 
there. 

“You wish to see me?” inquired Parker. 

“That’s what I came for." 

“Well, what do you want?" asked 
Parker. 

“My name's Talbot,” said the visitor. 

“Talbot!” The lawyer's indifference 
went abruptly. He shot a glance at the 
man. “Not John Talbot?” he asked 
sharply. 

The visitor nodded. 

“That’s it, John Talbot, of Seattle.” 

“Here, step into my office,” Parker 
said hurriedly. 


USHING back the baize door he waited 

for the caller to enter. His eyes behind 
their spectacles studied Talbot intently. 
Inside the room he waited for the other 
to speak. The visitor, however, seemed in 
no great haste to declare himself. 

“Well, what do you want?” Parker 
asked again. 

Instead of his well-known smile, his 
face now wore a frown. He was still peer- 
ing at the man through his spectacles. 

In the light of the lamp overhead, Ros- 
coe Talbot’s son looked even more robust 
and reliant than when he’d stood beside 
his father’s grave in the burying ground. 
He was, in spite of the grime that still 
streaked his face and clothes, a good-look- 
ing specimen. He was big, too, so tall and 
well-knit that beside him Parker looked 
almost spindling. The lawyer’s question, 
that abrupt demand, he did not at once 
answer. With an interested air he was 
studying the signs tacked on the wall. 
ae seemed, for some reason, to amuse 
him. 

“All right," he drawled, *I'l make it 
short. About three months ago, I wrote 
you, Mr. Parker." 

“Yes, you wrote about your father's 
house." 

Talbot fumbled in his pocket. Presently 
he fished out a flat leather pocketbook, 
from which he took a folded letter. 

“I wrote you,” he said, “asking who 
had bought my father’s house when the 
mortgage was foreclosed. You replied 
that John Hyatt had bought it; that he 
had paid six thousand, two hundred and 
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you have not yet acquired an 
Eversharp, read this brief advertise- 
ment, then stop at the next Eversharp 
dealer's you pass and get the one we've 
made for you. The dealer will show you 
Eversharps in many designs, in silver and 
in gold—each made with jeweler precision, 
and warranted to be an accomplished 
writer. The Eversharp of standard length 
carries twelve leads; it is also fitted with 
a safety clip that hugs tightly to the 
pocket. The shorter models are ringed to 
clip to watch chains. They are vogue 
among the ladies. Once you have owned 
an Eversharp you will never be without 
one. Make sure you get Eversharp— 
the name is on the pencil. Dealers sell 
them everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


EVERSHARP 


Made by 


The Wah! Company 
Chicago 
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D -five dollars for it. Is that right?" 
ell?" inquired Parker. 
Talbot Kus oda at him fixedly. 

*Mr. Parker," he said deliberately, 

“the mortgage on that house was four 
thousand doilars. There were two thou- 
sand, two hundred and twenty-five dollars 
coming to my mother. She never got the 
money!" 

There was a pause. “Well?” Parker 
said aga 
bos: s jaw set itself like a vise. 

m here to find out why she didn't," 
he said 

From behind his spectacles Parker was 
still studying his visitor. He now per- 
mitted himself to smile. The smile was 
suave, indulgent. 

“How do you know she didn’t?” he re- 
turned. 

There are smiles and smiles, erhaps. 
Parker's voice was as smiling as his look, 
but somehow the effect on his visitor 
seemed anything but appeasin 

The color leaped from Talbot's face, 
leaving it white. “How do I know?" he 
repeated. “I don't know, Mr. Parker,” 
he said sharply, “whether you know 
about my mother and me. She's dead 
now, and what killed her was this town. 
She and I went out of it hungry, penniless 
—without a cent of our own.... Never 
mind that, though," he added. “I want 

u to read this!" As he spoke he handed 

arker the letter he held. 

Parker took it. It was a sheet of plain, 
cheap pa Written on it in a small 
cramped hand were the words: 

"T his is in repayment of an injury done 
you twenty-five years ago.’ 


HAT was all. Itborenosignature. It 
gave no address. Parker read it, then 
he handed it back. 

“ Kind of funny,” he remarked, his tone 
offhand. 

“Funn Talbot flushed to the tem- 
ples, his (ed knitting darkly. *'You're 
damned right it is!" 

Then he bent forward, looking sharply 
at the lawyer. 

“That isn't all, my friend! With that 
letter was enclosed in bills two thousand 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars!" 

Parker's MEE lowly opened, His 
eyes popped behind his spectacles. 

“Cas —bills!” 

“Yes,” answered Talbot, “the exact 
amount stolen from Mother on that 
mortgage!” 

He replaced the letter in his pocketbook. 
His eyes were like grit, his jaw again a 
vise. “Now listen, Mr. Parker: I got that 
letter, the money with it, two weeks ago 
in Seattle. Since then I’ve been tracing 
the sender. The letter was mailed at 
Ashby, but there the trail ended. That’s 
nothing, though. The letter came from 
one place only—this town. Nobody can 
fool me on that!" 

Parker was still gaping at him. His 
qe were blinking. peng he cleared his 

roat. 

“When did you get that money, you 
say?” 

“Two weeks ago—two weeks to-day,” 
answered Talbot. 

Parker grew suddenly alert. 

“Then,” he exclaimed, “the letter must 
have been mailed. from Ashby j just about 
three weeks ago!" 


Talbot scowled suddenly. 
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Beverages contained in UNIVERSAL Vacuum 
Bottles retain their purity and flavor. They are 
safely carried—safe to drink. 


UNIVERSAL Bottles are absolutely sanitary. They have no 
felt pads, cork rings or other parts to become unclean. Liquids 
cannot leak into the cases and cause foul odors. Glass fillers 
protected from breakage by UNIVERSAL Shock Absorber. 

Liquids kept Hot for 24 hours; Cold for 72 hours. 
UNIVERSAL An adornment and convenience for the side- 
Carafes board or serving table. Instantly opened to 
serve hot or cold drinks—tightly closed to preserve their goodness. 
UNIVERSAL Let it be your traveling companion. Contains 
Motor Set everything to carry, protect and properly serve 
the picnic luncheon. Don’t go away and leave 


enjoyment behind. Take the UNIVERSAL Motor Set. 


OLD by Hardware, Housefurnish- 
ing and Department Stores. 
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“A delightful luncheon 
for four and on the 
maid’s day out. With our 
Armstrong Table Stove 
I never have to leave my 

place at the table.” 


Cooks Three Things At Once 


It costs no more to cook all three on the Armstrong 
Table Stove than it does to operate the single electric 
utensil. The patented design of the stove concentrates 
all of the heat from the two heat units on the utensils 
so that the proper cooking temperature is quickly 
reached. 


You can boil, fry, toast, broil or steam. A complete 
equipment of light, aluminum utensils comes with the 
stove including a griddle, deep boiling pan, toaster, 
four egg cups and rack. 


Waffles and toast made on the Armstrong are ready 
in half the time for they are browned on both sides at 
once. No grease is necessary with the Armstrong 
Waffe Iron and no turning. 


Ask your dealer to show you the tilting plug connec- 
tion of the Armstrong Stove. The plug never sticks 
but lifts on or off at a touch, giving you perfect control 
of the heat. 


Armstrong Table Stoves are for sale by most elec- 
trical supply and hardware dealers for $15.00. This 
includes all of the equipment mentioned above except- 
ing the waffle iron which is $5.00 extra. Write for 
booklet D. 


THE STANDARD STAMPING COMPANY 
151-W Seventh Avenue Huntington, West Virginia 
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TABLE STOVE 


“What’s that got to do with it?" he 
growled. 

Instantly, the lawyer subsided. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing: I just asked," he mumbled. 

l'albot spoke presently. 

“That letter's why I came to you. A 
man like you—well,” said Talbot, his tone 
bluntly frank, “a man in your job would 
know everything in a town like this. I 
want to find out who sent that money." 

Parker pursed out his lips reflectively. 

“The debt's been paid. You have your 
money, and that shculd satisfy you, 
shouldn't it?" he pursued. 

“Satisfy me!" echoed Talbot. His eyes 


| narrowed. "Do you suppose money can 


satisfy me, after what my mother went 
through?" 

“But your mother's dead," interposed 
Parker. 

It was said as if this settled it. Parker, 
however, did not see the look his visitor 
gave him. Neither did he seem to note 
the aspect of Talbot's jaw. “If you hap- 
pen to find out," asked Parker, “what do 
you intend to do?” 

Another low rumble came from Talbot’s 
throat. 

“PII tell you this," he said; “PIL show 
the person, whoever it is, that the injury 
done my mother can’t be paid in money— 
dirty coin!” He leaned toward the lawyer 
then, his jaw still set. “Pl tell you some- 
thing else, my friend! I bear this town no 
love. If I had the chance I'd wipe the 
whole place off the map!" 

“M’m,” said Parker, again pursing out 
his lips. 


ASAN hestudied Talbot. Again thein- 
spection seemed to confirm his visitor's 
walk in life. “Take my advice, 12y man. 
Two thousand dollars is a great deal of 
money. With it you could do a lot of 
things. I'd keep that money and say 
nothing!" 

Talbot stared. Then, all at once, his 
mouth twisted queerly. 

“Two thousand dollars?” 

Parker nodded. ‘‘Quite a fortune, my 
man. 

Talbot looked as if he were about to 
laugh again, but this Parker did not seem 
to notice, either. ''You see I'm trying to 
help you," he said suavely. Then, his 
tone indulgent, he added: “Legal matters 
are costly, my man. Now, why not take 
the money and try to make something of 
yourself?" 

“Any other suggestions?" Talbot asked. 

Parker reflected. *' You're married, I 
suppose?" Talbot shook his head. “Well, 
some day you will be," continued Parker. 
* You'll marry and you will settle down. 
With the money you could buy yourself 


| a nice little house. You're just a lumber- 


jack, aren't you?" he asked. As he re- 
called, it was in care of a Seattle lumber 
firm he had written Talbot. 

A slow grin was widening on Talbot’s 
face. 

“I get your drift," he remarked; **it's 
good, sound advice, PII admit. Espe- 
cially,” he added, “when you advise me 
not to waste money on lawyers. Just the 
same, I'm going to make a darned fool of 
myself. If you don't want the business, 
I'll take it to someone else." 

Parker gave a swift exclamation. 

“ But you mustn’t do that!" he cried. 

Talbot rose leisurely. 

Parker scrambled hastily to his feet. 


Maps Made 
to Order ` 


Here at Map Head- 
quarters we are constantly 
making maps toorder—for 
some special use by some 
business or institution. 


Only recently, for in- 
stance, we made a spe- 
cial map for the Police 
Commission of Chicago to 
help in checking the crime 
wave that is sweeping the 
country. 


Every day some busi- 
ness executive writes ask- 
ing if we can supply him 
with such and such a map 
for such and such a pur- 
pose. And the answer is 
always "Yes." 


There may not be a 
map in existence similar 
to the one you have in 
mind. Yet whatever it is, 
Rand MC€NarLY & Com- 
PANY will make it for you 
` —quickly, accurately. The 
price will be right. 
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Might Have Saved a Nation 


The first battle of the Franco- 
Prussian War was fought on August 
2, 1870. Both France and Germany 
were confident of victory. History 
records the crushing defeat of the 
French—from Saarbruck to the de- 
bacle at Sedan. 


Ridpath's'Historyofthe World,” 
page 525, volume XVI, gives this 
illuminating side-light on the success 
of the Germans :— 


“The superior knowledge of the 
enemy's country possessed by the 
German officers, and even by the 
men of the line, became known and 
demonstrated with every movement. 
France was outgeneraled at every 
step. It came to be said that there 
was not a common soldier in King 


mmi 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


William’s army who did not know 
the geography of Eastern France by 
heart.” 


Maps! Maps such as you can pur- 
chase today at small cost. These maps 
might have saved a nation in 1870. 


Ranp MCNatiy & CoMPANY 
has developed the making of maps 
to an exact science. It has created 
new uses for maps — it has been 
quick to answer and to anticipate the 
educational and business needs of 
this country and of Europe. 


When you buy a map—buy a 
good map—a map you can depend 
on—a RAND MCNALLY map. Every 
conceivable kind of map for every 
conceivable purpose is made here at 
Map H eadquarters. 


SNALLY & GOMPANY 
Map Headiuarters 


42 E. 22Np STREET, New YORK 


RAND MCNALLY OFFICIAL AUTO TRAILS MAPS, POCKET MAPS AND 
BLACK AND WHITE MILEAGE MAPS ARE FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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AARON L. DENNISON 


Pioneer of American Watchimaking and the Waltham System of Standardization 


a 


Standing Gauge 


Pendant 
and Bow 
Patented 


Waltham Colonial A 


Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy 
Maximus movement 21 jewels 
Riverside movement 19 jewels 

$200 to $325 or more depending upon the case 


The Twelfth Part of a Human Hair 
as a Standard of Measurement 


a human hair being the differ- 
ence between Waltham stand- 

ardized accuracy and the variable 
guesswork in foreign watches. 

Waltham produced, by Wal- 
tham genius, methods of measure- 
ment and gauges to measure so 
infinitely accurate that the Wal- 
tham Watch became and is the 
most perfectly constructed watch 
in the world. 
. If in the lower plate (illustrated) 
there was a measurable difference 
between the location of one bear- 
ing from another, it would mean 
irregularity in the time-keeping 
performance of that watch. 

Waltham has so perfected unique 
gauges and standardized a system 
of infinitesimal measurement, that 
such a minute error cannot occur 


: [toman the twelfth part of 


in a Waltham Watch withou 
discovery. * 

What does this Waltham accu- 
racy and close inspection mean to 
you? 

When you buy a Waltham you 
possess the world's most accu- 
rately made watch. You own a 
watch that can be readily, and 
what is most important to you, 
perfectly and economically re- 
paired — at an upkeep cost at 
least 50 per cent lower than the re- 
pair of foreign made watches whose 
method of less accurate manu- 
facture has not kept pace with 
Waltham genius which is American. 

That is why we say truthfully — 
“Waltham placed America first, in 
watchmaking.” This is one more 


good reason why you should own 
a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find 
a liberal watch education. Sent free upon request. 


WaLTHAM WarcH Company, WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


Where you see this sign they sell Waltham Watches 
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“I warn you, my man! It may cost you 
heavily!” 

Talbot looked him over, his eyes shrewd. 

“Are you, by any chance,” he inquired, 
“trying to shield someone? What? We're 
wasting time, Mr. Parker. Do you want 
the business or not?" 

Parker reflected swiftly. 

“Remember!” he warned. “It will 
cost you high!” 

'Talbot had turned toward the door. 
He stopped and thrust a hand into his 
pocket. "How much?” he tersely asked. 

Again Parker glanced at his visitor's 
attire. 

“Te will be twen—" He corrected him- 
self hastily. “Fifty dollars," he said im- 
pressively. 

Talbot fished from his pocket a roll of 
bills. From the roll he stripped a bill. 
*" There's a hundred," he remarked lacon- 
ically. Then, as laconic, he added, “Find 
out who sent that letter and I'll make it 
five hundred." 

Parker pocketed the money. “Where 
can I reach you?” he asked, and for a 
moment Talbot considered. - 

“General delivery, Ashby; that'll reach 
me,” he replied. 


At THE door he turned, his face again 
illuminated by that broad, boyish grin 
of his. 

“I say," said he, "you don't know 
where I can find old Cal Pennock, do 
you?" 

"Pennock?"  Parker’s face was ex- 
pressive. “That drunken bum!” 

Talbot grinned more widely. 

“That’s right! Old Cal wouldn't be any 
friend of yours, would he!" Then he 
added, his tone reminiscent, Good old 
Cal!" 

Parker gave a grunt. 

“Good old Cal," he sneered, “you'll 

robably find drunk up at the tavern. 
Vou know where that is, I suppose,” he 
added suggestively. 

"Sure!" genially answered Talbot. 
“That’s the first place my father got his 
eye on when he set out to clean up this 
town!" 

Parker for some reason shot another 
Que suspicious glance at him. Talbot's 

ace, however, was as innocent as ever; 
and, turning away, Parker busied himself 
ostentatiously with the papers on his desk. 

The visitor took the hint. When Parker 
looked up, Talbot had gone. 

Five minutes later Parker abruptly 
picked up the telephone on his desk. Dur- 
ing the five minutes he had sat absorbed, 
staring fixedly at the floor. His brows 
were knitted and again he had fallen to 
nibbling his finger tips. 

Now, however, as he snatched up the 
instrument, a quick air of satisfaction, 
triumph, too, spread upon his face. 

“Give me Eshi Hyatt’s house,” he 
directed. 

The conneçtion was made presently. 

“That you, Mr. Hyatt?” asked Parker 
eagerly. 

It was; and Parker hitched forward, his 
mouth held close to the transmitter and 
his tone low and confidential. 

“Say, Mr. Hyatt,” said he, “just what 
was the exact amount stolen from your 
safe three weeks ago? It was two thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars, wasn’t it?” 

(To be continued) 
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Kyanize 
FLOOR FINISH 


STAINS AS IT VARNISHES 
Comes in eight colors 
and clear 


Kyanize your Floors, turniture and woodwork 
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"Dancing, prancing, romping feet 
Pound in vain this floor to beat 
Try yourself, "says Winthrop Wise, 


ZCan't be done it's KYANIZE.” 


FLOOR 
FINISH 


Heetproof and Waterproof 
~ it gives with the blow and doesnt crack 


Any good floor varnish is water- 
proof, of course—that’s understood. 
But for downright durability and a 
handsome finish that grinding heels 
cannot scratch white—use Kyanize 


Floor Finish. 


Easy to apply, just as it comes 
from the can, without mixing. 
Either clear varnish or eight hand- 
some shades from Light Oak to 
Dark Mahogany. On today, it’s 


dry tomorrow. 


After the floors, Kyanize the old fur- 
niture—it’s just the finish you'll like. 


Our booklet, ‘‘The Inviting Home,” 
illustrated in colors, will help solve 
some of your finishing problems. It’s 
free and your name on a postal will 
bring it to you together with the 
name of the K yanize Dealer near you. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


32 Everett Station Boston 49, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Let your — 
next tire be 


Trade Mark Reg U.S Pat or. 
rig Time to Re-tire? 
j (Buy Fisk) 


OUR second Fisk tire will 

mean a repetition of the i 
big and satisfying mileage of i 
Hou your first one. 


Sold only by dealers 


The Golden Gown 


(Continued from page 51) 


burden upon the floor—a heap of shining 
new silver dollars, glistening, clinking. 

The maid gasped and sat down sud- 
denly. The saleswoman's mouth opened— 
and stayed that way. Marjorie, in blank 
amazement, stared at the coins, then at 
Carl, then back at that glittering heap. 

Carl watched her. No one spoke. 

'The men went out and came back, and 
again, and again, each time with another 
sack. The shining heap grew. Its clink 
filled the room, the only sound in it. 

When the last sack was emptied the 
men went out and shut the door. 

Three thousand dollars, the price of the 
golden gown, lay upon the floor! 

“There, Marjorie,” said Carl, pointin 
to it, “is the money to pay for your gown." 

Marjorie had watched, fascinated. As 
the pile of coins heaped up, her face be- 
came colorless, her eyes frightened. Each 
clink struck more cruelly on her quivering 
nerves. She wanted to scream, but her 
voice was paralyzed. She could not take 
her eyes from hat horrible pile of money. 


TOR a moment after Carl spoke there 
was absolute silence. Then Marjorie 
looked at him. He was standing watching 
her. For the first time she saw how thin 
he had become, with the blue circles of 
worry and suffering underneath his eyes; 

Back to that glittering heap her horri- ` 
fied eyes went. And suddenly she saw it 
in naked truth, just money—money—the . 
toll she had taken of Carl's love. It repre- 
sented all the shallow things for which she 
had striven, held them up grotesque, and 
showed them empty and unreal. She 
hated it! Quivering she turned from it— 
and caught sight of herself in the mirror. 
Ah! Her hands clenched. This gown, this 
hideous golden nightmare enveloping her; 
was part of the monstrosity, the enormity 
of her demands on Cul Her fingers 
writhed with the impulse to tear it from 
her body. 

'The saleswoman, reading something of 
her thought, sprang toward her. 

“Take it off!" Marjorie screamed. 
“Take it off—off—off! I hate it! Oh, 
take it off!" The last words were a shud- 
dering moan. 

'The maid sprang to help, and with trem- 
bling hands they removed the gown. 
Marjorie shuddered clear of its last cling- 
ing touch, hiding her face from the sight 
of it. She was shaking violently. 

Carl motioned silently for the women to 
take the gown and go. He did not turn as 
the door closed behind them, but stood 
watching Marjorie. 

She stood just in her silken underslip, 
with her face buried in her bare arms, 
shorn of her vanity, her spurious self, as 
of the golden gown. She was sobbing. 

Carl's eyes misted with a great thank- 


| fulness. It had been worth the test. When 
' he went to her and drew her into his arms, 


she clung to him. 

“Pm sorry, sorry, Carl," she sobbed 
pleadingly. ‘‘ Forgive me!” 

The vain, selfish girl of the months past 
was gone, and the real Marjorie lay in his 
arms. He held her closer and leaned his 
face against her hair. 
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for AUTOMOBILES 
(Abbreviated Edition) 
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Mobiloils 
A grade for cach type of motor 
How to Read the Chart 


HE Correct Grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for en- 
gine lubrication are specified in the Chart below. 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil **A 
B means Gargoyle Mobiloil B” 
E means Gargoyle Mobiloil ''E'" 
Are means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 

These recommendations cover all models of both 
passenger and commercial vehieles unless otherwise 
specified. 

Where different grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils are 
recommended for summer and winter use, the winter 
recommendation should be followed during the entire 
period when freezing temperatures may be expe- 
rienced, 

This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil Company & 
Board of Automotive Engineers, and constitutes à 
ntific guide to Ce ct Automobile Lubrication 
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Why the LEONARD is 
Easily Cleaned 


—One-Piece Porcelain Food Chambers 
—Rounded Inside Corners 


With food chambers made in one piece, with no seams or 
joints to collect grease or dirt; lined with hard, non- 
scratchable porcelain, the Leonard is easy to clean and a 
constant safeguard against tainted food. Rounded inside 
front corners which also make cleaning easy, may be had 
only in the Leonard Cleanable. Feel for them when you 
go to buy. 


The genius of C. H. Leonard, pioneer of the refrigerator 


C H Lonand: Valid oi eltameion industry, is responsible for the perfection of the 


for 38 years, gave the world the one- 


piece porcelain idea, the Leonard . 
patent trap, the non-leaking device, 
the ‘‘non-sweating’’ waste pipe, the 
patented rounded inside front corner, 
the ten-wall insulation, the air-tight 


lock, and a score of other inventions 


which measure excellence in home . 

refrigeration. Mr. Leonard coined the Cl bl R fri t 

Med “Cleanable”’ and copyrighted it. cana € € era or 

Mr. Leonard’s own booklet on the 

on pig eat tora cape Such master touches as the removable waste pipe, easily cleaned: 

science. Write us now for your copy. the self-closing, air-tight, Leonard locks; ten heat-resisting walls of 
insulation, the device which positively prevents leaking, thus insur- 
ing the durability of the refrigerator, and the “ non-sweating" waste 
pipe; these were all created by Leonard and are to be had in no 
other refrigerator. One out of every seven refrigerators sold is 
made by Leonard. It is the logical result of Leonard superiority. 


Go to the Leonard Dealer in your town. If you fail to find him, write 
us—we will see that you are supplied. Send for actual porcelain 
sample and catalog illustrating over 75 styles and sizes of refrigerators. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
55 Clyde Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 


“Like a Clean China Dish" 
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You Folks in the 


Audience 


(Continued from page 41) 


the parlor door waiting for the words, 
“You may go in now." I am as eager to 
see what kind of an audience luck. has 
brought me as they are to see what gifts 
Santa Claus has brought them. 

I discovered, recently, that when I go 
on the platform I do not merely step on 
and sink into the nearest chair; I go all 
the way on! If there is a chair at the far 
side, I go to that chair. Sometimes, when 
I am speaking, I have found myself with 
one foot across the footlights on the tin- 
rimmed edge of the stage. 

Evidently this means that I want to 
get as close to my audience as I can. I 
like to be one of the crowd and to have 
some of the fun—if there is any fun. 
There is no reason why the audience 
should have all the fun and thé lecturer 
do all the work. If I don't enjoy the 
ninety minutes, the audience is not going 
to enjoy it. 

A lecturer is always introduced. Per- 
haps I have been fortunate. At any rate, 
I have found that these introductions are 
surprisingly well worded. It is while I am 
sitting there, listening to the introduction 
that fos my audience for the first time. 
If it is a club affair, there may be some 
preliminary business to be transacted. In 
any event my audience, during the pre- 
liminary business and the introduction, 
does not look at me. It looks at the chair- 
man. This gives me a chance to look from 
face to face, down one row and up an- 
other, around the balcony, into the rear 
of the hall, everywhere. 


I IS surprising how many faces a man 
can see and differentiate in a few minutes. 
You have gone along the streets of a 
strange city and have said, “How much 
that man looks like Henry Higgins," and, 
*For a moment I thought that woman 
was Mrs. Emerson Jones.” ‘There is a 
woman in my home town who is pretty, 
well-nurtured, bubbling with good spirits 
and laughter. I have seen her replica— 
her very image—in twenty different 
audiences in all parts of America. 

As I look over my audience I see ten, 
twenty, or even fifty faces that so nearly 
resemble those of my friends at home that 
I know just how duy will react to my 
nonsense. With twenty such in his 
audience the humorist is safe, for nothing 
is more contagious than laughter. 

Then I pick out other faces. In a mixed 
audience there are three people I never 
have failed to find present: One is the 
young woman who is so eager to be 
amused that she leans forward in her seat, 
her smiling face seeming to come half way 
to meet every bit of fun. Another is the 
middle-aged man who comes with his wife, 
falls asleep instantly, and remains asleep 
until shaken awake at the end of the 
affair. The third is the man in the second 
row who leans back and seems to say, “I 
will not smile, and I dare you to make me 
smile!" Usually this man is elderly and 
has a beard. l'acéett his challenge; and 
sometimes I win—and sometimes he wins. 
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ashions May 
BERRY BROTHERS QUALITY NEVER CHANGES 
d es. generations of home-lovers have 


found Berry Brothers’ varnish products 
essential adjuncts to the home beautiful. 


When the hand of Time falls heavily on a 
cherished piece of furniture, Berrycraft— the 
wonder-working stain finish—restores its original 
charm at once. 


For floors and surfaces exposed to direct wear, 
Liquid Granite—the durable, water-proof floor 
varnish—is ideal. 


Every varnish need finds a Berry Brothers prod- 
uct ready to fill it; and every Berry Brothers 
product is the culmination of long years of 
quality standards. 


The name is your safe guide to varnish satisfac- 
tion. Write for attractively illustrated booklet— 
"Beautiful Homes"—sent free on request. 


BERRY BROTHER‘ 


World's Largest Makers 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 


Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 


gd intet 


“A craftsman is only as good as his tools. 
That's why I use and recommend Berry 
Brothers varnishes. I know that the re- 
sults will satisfy my customers and myself, 
just as they satished our grandparents." 
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The accepted collar style of 300 
years ago as painted by the 
Master Craftsman—Rembrandt, 


oday— 


The well dressed man prefers the style, 
comfort and wearing qualities of— Beach 


DEW | 
ior Lise 6 


Made by Troy's Master Craftsmen. 


SLIDEWELL collars are made for the man who de- 
mands standard-value merchandise—attractively priced. Abbey 


Your Dealer is showing the latest numbers. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., TROY, N. Y., Makers of Hallmark Shirts and Hallmark Athletic Underwear 


This Colonial home 
has an interior as charming 
as the exterior ts picturesque. 


Homes that Save-and Repay 


Not only do you save considerable money— Your House Furnished COMPLETE 
$300 to $800—and weeks of time, in building a From ready-cut finest, down to the last coat of 
Bennett Better-Built Ready-Cut Home. paint. No guess-work — no extras — no delays. 
But you are more than repaid by the great Book of Over 60 Fine Designs: 


beauty and convenience of your modernly See these Homes photographically reproduced 
planned and built home—by its great endur- as they appear in actual use. Read descrip- 
ance due to the high quality of every inch of tions, facts, figures. Don't wait—send the 


lumber, every nail and coat of paint. coupon TODAY. 
The tremendous savings in price and time are RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO.,Inc. 
due to quantity purchase, quantity planning, ‘Makara of Barnett: Homes 


quantity production. 2020 MAIN ST. N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Better.Built& 8 UReady-Cut 
77 "BENNETT HOMES, 2020 Main St., N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. We 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find 20c (foreign countries, l Guarantee 
$1.00) for Catalog No. 202. 
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Even when I do not win he is often the 
man who comes to me after the lecture 
and says he enjoyed it. He is a fine 
listener. 

I have never worried about the young 
woman who sits on the edge of her seat 
and seems to come half way to meet the 
fun. She does that because she likes fun. 
The man who goes to sleep did worry me 
quite a while, until a physician told me 
that man had a disease that compelled 
him- to sleep. Then I stopped worrying 
about him. I let him sleep, just as his 
wife does. I did fret a little, too, over the 
elderly man who would not smile until I 
happened to mention these three to the 
chairman of the entertainment committee 
in a certain town. 

“Oh!” he said, “I know who that is; 
that is our minister." 

Since then I have often found my un- 
smiling friend to be a minister of one de- 
nomination or another. He does not re- 
fuse to smile because he is a minister. He 
is a connoisseur of speaking; and is there- 
fore more interested in how I do it than in 
what I do. Often he is a college professor 
or an ex-lecturer. He does not worry me 
now. 

Sometimes there is an elderly lady who 
has made up her mind she will not smile. 
But she can be made to! It is done by 


` telling the beginning of a story directly to 


her, then shifting to another part of the 
audience, and finally coming back to her 
suddenly when the point is reached. 
Talking directly toward her makes her a 
little nervous, talking away from her 
gives her a breath of relief, and comin 
back to her unexpectedly throws her o 
her guard—and she laughs. 


A I look over my audience I know that 
a lecturer has, to begin with, practically 
everything in his favor. Those who have 
no interest whatever in the lecturer would 
not be there—unless we count a few hus- 
bands brought by their wives. Looking 
over my audience, I see by the faces that 
30 per cent are eager to laugh, 60 per cent 
are willing to laugh if there is a reasonable 
excuse, and only 10 per cent, perhaps, will 
be very reluctant to laugh. 

By the time my chairman has finished 
the introductory remarks, I have seen 
nearly every face, gauged the distance to 
the most remote auditor, and am on 
really rather chummy terms with eighteen 
or twenty of the jolliest people present. 
They have caught my eye and smiled 
with anticipatory good humor. I know 
my audience now. [t is the basically 
good-natured audience one finds every- 
where in America. 

It is tremendously important that the 
laughter should begin at the start of the 
lecture. Often the chairman, by a witty 
or humorous remark, has set it going; but 
this is not always the case. The immediate 
laugh sets the pace—primes the laughter 
pump—for the whole ninety minutes. If 
the humorous lecturer begins too seriously, 
half his audience will say,-‘‘This is going 
to be a serious talk; it is no laughing 
matter.” I try to let the audience know, 
at the very first jump, that it is going to 
be ninety minutes of nonsense and fool- 
ishness. I do this by a jest that is as raw 
as anything that can be imagined. I say, 
as soon as I am on my feet: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: Before I begin 
my lecture I want to say that, although I 
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have been introduced hundreds of times | 


from Maine to California and from | | 


Canada to New Orleans, the introduction 
I have just been given is the best I have 
ever heard.” 

Usually there is considerable applause. 
The chairman is always someone well 
liked, and perhaps local pride is touched. 
As soon as the applause quiets I add, in a 
very loud voice: 

“I say this same thing every time I am 
introduced." 

This is crude, but it works. It not onl 
starts the laughter but does it good- 
naturedly by connecting it with the 
popular chairman and also shows in- 
stantly that the lecture is not going to be 
solemn and “high-brow.” 

I met one delightful return fire on this 
opening. I used it at a woman's club's 
men's night affair, and when it was all 
over the chairman arose and said: 

“T am sure we have all enjoyed Mr. 
Butler's lecture, and to show our appre- 
ciation I am going to ask you all to rise;" 
then; when everybody stood up, she 
added demurely, *as we do after every 
lecture." 


ARK TWAIN knew the value of a 
simple and easily understood jest as an 
opener. He was extremely popular and 
often some local church was the only 
auditorium large enough to hold all who 
wished to hear him; but in his day few 
ever laughed ina church. There was always 
a danger that no one would dare a ; 
Mark Twain would peek at the assembled 
audience, and if it seemed subdued by its 
environment, he entered feigning extreme 
nervousness and a perspiring brow. He 
mopped his face with a large handker- 
chief and suddenly let the audience see 
that the handkerchief had a huge hole in 
it. Half the women in the audience im- 
mediately laughed, and then everybody 

laughed. The ice was broken. 
I use this Mark Twain handkerchief 


sometimes, but I give him credit. I ex- 
plain why I used my “introduction” 
joke; then I say Mark Twain had another 
method, and I act Mark Twain coming on 
the platform and opening the torn hand- 
kachiel. Then I explain that I used this 
trick first in Pasadena when my wife was 
in the audience, and after the lecture she 
told me it would be all right to use the 
trick, but that I must not let the audience 
think I used it on the spur of the moment 
and because I had discovered my hand- 
kerchief had a hole in it. 

“So now,? I say, “I always carry 
another handkerchief to show that I have 
one without a hole in it.” 

Whereupon I open another handker- 
chief—and there is a hole in that one, too, 
a small hole. This brings another laugh. 

I called the handkerchief laugh-starter 
“a trick,” but that is hardly fair to Mark 
Twain. None of these things are “ tricks,” 
they are all the legitimate arts of the 
laughmaker. When the audience is in a 
laughing mood, it will laugh at a joke 
even when there is no joke. I have a 
story of a small boy who wanted a baby 
sister, but his mother had poor health. 
“Mother might be very, very sick, 
William, and even die if a baby sister 
came. You wouldn’t want that, would 

ou?” she asks him. Presently the boy 
as the measles. He has to stay in bed 
and he feels very, very ill. He looks up at 


As a Food for Children 


Grape-Nuts has long enjoyed wide popularity. Its sweet, 
nut-like flavor appeals to the growing child’s appetite, 
and its wholesome composition of wheat and malted 
barley makes it a “builder” of highest grade. 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 


PATENTS son Wheel Chairs 
BOOKLET FREE HIGHEST REFERENCES and Cripples’ i , 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED BEST RESULTS MOL dd. “aoe 


Send drawing or model for examination and report as 
to patentability. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
624 F Street : Washington, D. C. 


{The COLSON Co. ££) 


1130 Cedar St., Elyria, O. GY Catalog Free 


A silky sock that 
gives long wear 


[MAGINE a sock that looks like heavy silk, is rein- 
forced for long service and sells for fifty cents (east 
of the Rockies). Sounds like old times, doesn't it? 
Yet that is the description of Iron Clad No. 
sor. Itis not silk, of course, you would not 
expect to get silk at that price. But it is a 
splendid artificial silk. 
The wearing qualities of No. 501 are assured 
by the double sole, high splice of heel and 
extended toe. With reasonable use the sock 
should give you excellent service. 
Iron Clad No. 501 is made in black, white, 
rey and African brown. It comes in sizes 
rom 9 to I1J4. 
If yout dealer hasn't this sock, write to us en- 
_ closing remittance and stating size and color 
wanted. "We'll send your order promptly, 
postage paid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
204 Vine Street St. Joseph, Michigan 
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FROM THE 
ETERNAL HILLS 


IME created the eternal hills, 
and in their silent depths has 
formed Rock of Ages Granite 
which Time itself cannot destroy. 


Dignity of polished surface, and 
matchless gray color, no less than 
its enduring strength, make Rock 
of Ages America’s finest monu- 
mental granite. 

Specify this superior granite for your me- 
morial, and see that the Certificate of 
Guarantee is furnished. 


A descriptive booklet mailed on request. 


Every time yeu speak or write you 

show just what you are. Mistakes — 

in English reveal you as a person who lacks education and 

refinement. Lack of language power prevents you from 
resenting your thoughts in the strongest possible way: 
o matter what you do, real command of English will 

help you to your goal. Stop making mistakes in spelling, 

punctuation, pronunciation. Increase your vocabulary. 


NE INVENTION IMPROVES YOUR 
ENGLISH IN 15 MINUTES A DAY 


Yes—only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody's New In- 
vention—and you can actually SEE how your English 
improves. It teaches by HABIT—makes it easiest to do it 
the RIGHT way. Lessons include Expression, Spelling, 
Punctuation, Grammar, Reading and Conversation. One 
lesson each evening, except Saturday and Sunday. Only 
15 minutes a day. Fascinating as a game. 

person is by 


NO RULES—NO DRUDGERY pesons 


only 61% efficient in the vital points of English. Why? 
Because old methods do not stick in the mind. This new 
way creates correct HABITS. Norules to memorize. No 


drudgery. 
age power may easily be costing 
BOOK FREE you thousands of dollars every year, 
See what Mr. Cody can do for you. See what a few minutes a day 
NOW will mean to you later. It’ costs noth to find o 
tal card or letter this very minute for the free book "How to 
ak and Write Masterly Englishb.'' It will prove a revelation to you. 
RITE NOW. Address 


Sherwin Cody School of English, 95 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


‘The average 


jo matter what do, you must 
improve your English. Our new free 
is for everybody. k of lan- 


TLLA MIRARI 


N NLRA 


BOUTWELL, MILNE &VARNUM CO. 


EAT ZOH 


ALL ASAIN 


QUARRIERS 
MONTPELIER 
Refer to Dept. A 
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Wilmort 


CRUMB SWEEPER 
—The Utility Gift 


E household gift of most utility and most 
unusual appeal. Attractive, practical and 
substantiali made, the Wilmort Crumb 

Sweeper isa delight in thousands of homes all over 
thecountry. Neat, compact and beautiful, it rolls 
smoothly over the table linen collecting and con- 
cealing all crumbs. Nickel, Copper, Siiver, and 
Ivory enamel $3.00 up. (Pacific Coast prices soc. 
higher.) Nickel plate without design, $3.50; 
model illustrated, silver plate, $6.50. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send direct, 
postpaid. Write for free folder. 

Wilmort Mfg. Co. 
428 South Green Street Chicago, Ul. 


VERMONT 


| his mother and says, ‘‘Well, Mother, you 
might as well send for the baby sister 
now. I’m about as sick as I'll ever be." 
This is a good joke and has a point; but I 
can change it and have the boy say, ** Well, 
Mother, I'm about as sick as I'll ever be; 
you might as well send for the doctor." 

his does not mean anything; it has no 
point; but it brings a laugh just the same. 

In explaining the difference between wit 
and humor I sometimes explain that wit 
appeals to the ear of the mind while 
humor appeals to the eye of the mind. 
Any humor can be picturized and thrown 
on a motion picture screen; wit cannot be, 
unless it is put in a worded caption. 
“Wit,” I insist, “appeals to the ear of the 
mind; humor appeals to the eye of the 
mind. Remember that. It is something 
you can take home to your husbands to 
prove you have spent a valuable afternoon. 
And if you get it wrong and say ‘ Wit ap- 
peals to the eye of the mind, but humor 
appeals to the ear of the mind,’ it won't 
matter. It doesn't really mean anything, 
anyway." 

After the tense attention, trying to 
grasp the seemingly important definition, 
this sudden revelation that it is mere non- 
sense brings a wholesome and hearty laugh. 
The audience subconsciously grasps the 
meaning of the real joke—that nine tenths 
of the almighty serious sayings of the 
innumerable lecturers they have heard 
are equally pure bunk.. 


"THE pause after a jest, to give theaudi- 

ence time to laugh: is most important. 
Many a willing laugh is stifled because 
the lecturer hastens on too soon. An audi- 
ence cannot laugh ata past joke when it is 
obliged to listen to what is being said. 

In a ninety-minute lecture I give my 
audience an “intermission.” 

“After reading the next selection,” I 
say, "We will have an intermission of one 
minute, during which I will go out and 
eat a cough drop and you can talk.” 

Then I read the selection, the longest I 
have chosen, because the audience will 
bear it placidly, knowing that it is going 
to have a rest. 

I often say something like this: “We 
will now have an intermission of one 
minute, after which there will be only a 
few more minutes of léchise ar 
cheers them wonderfully—''and while I 
eat a cough drop you can talk about any- 
thing you wish. You can talk about my 
clothes, or about how tiresome the lecture 
is, or about your cooks—but I'll tell you 
something you may like to talk about: 
When I was in New Orleans I saw a young 
girl crossing Canal Street. She was a 
pretty girl, but that wasn't what I saw 
her for. She had on a toque, a patent 
leather toque, with just one black crow- 
qual init. But that wasn't what I noticed. 

he had patent leather shoes, but that 
wasn't what I noticed. What I noticed 
was her dress. It was black taffeta— 
black taffeta waist up here—but the skirt 
was in four or five flounces, and each 
flounce was bound with patent leather, 
not laid on flat but sort of bent around, 
on top.and underneath, so that the 
. flounces stood out. I think that would be 
a nice thing to talk about." 

Women always find humor in a man's 
untechnical descriptions of feminine wear; 
but, for whatever reason, this brings a 
laugh and a lively burst of conversation 
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as I disappear. I give the little inter- 
mission for two reasons: it rests the audi- 
ences and permits those who have to 
leave early to go out without disturbing 
anyone. 

Just out of sight, I wait and listen. I 
do not give an intermission of one minute 
or two minutes or of any definite time. 
When the noise of eagerly interested 
voices is loudest I go back on the plat- 
form. Unconsciously the audience turns 
its eager interest in itself into an eager in- 
terest in what is to come next. I end with 
a couple of short readings, the best I have, 
and an illustrative humorous story that 
has an unexpected and laughable ending. 

When a man knows exactly how he in- 
tends to close a talk, his feet are on solid 
ground. The amateur speaker’s stage 
fright often comes from not knowing how 
—after he has begun talking—he is going 
to stop. Many salesmen lose sales already 
won by not stopping with a well-prepared 
final phrase; they maunder on and talk 
themselves out of a sale. 

From Mark Twain I learned to begin 
with a laugh; from Henry Ward Beecher 
to have a bal phrase well learned in ad- 
vance; from Charles Battell Loomis I got 
the idea of the one minute intermission; 
from half a dozen "author's readings" I 
learned to try to keep everything short 
and snappy; from Sewell Ford, Irvin 
Cobb, Hy Mayer, and others who spoke 
at informal affairs, I caught some idea of 
the value of an informally friendly manner, 
if it is sincere. 


[N THE twenty-five years I have lived 
in and near New York I have heard 
practically all the best speakers at clubs, 
dinners, and on the platform. The stories 
I have accumulated are those I enjoyed 
myself; and it seems to me that other 
people should enjoy them because I did. 

/hen any part of my lecture gets so that 
I do not enjoy it, I drop that part and put 
in something I will enjoy. 

And now let me tell you exactly what 
you, my audience, looks like to me when 
I face you. My wife will tell you that one 
night Í am blithe and gay, another night 
I am quiet and worried, another night 
care free, another night not very well, 
another night playful, another night 
critical and solemn, and so on. When I 
look at my audience I see myself repeated 
there in all my various moods. And if my 
eyes alight on one sour old gentleman 
with his mouth set in a way that means, 
“T’ll die, but I swear I'll never let you 
make me smile," I am not worried in the 
least. 

“Fine!” I say to myself, **That's the 
same miserable way 1 felt the night I 
went to hear Al Ue and nearly broke 
a rib laughing. Í wonder if I can make 
that man laugh. Let me at him!" 


"PEOPLE Who Do Not Pay Their 
Bills" is the subject of an unusually 
helpful article next month by J. H. 
Tregoe, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. You need 
not be engaged in business to profit 
from this interesting analysis. Re- 
quests for loans are common occur- 
rences, and here you will find guide- 
posts indicating the kind of folks you 
can safely trust. 


“Quality Folks" 


The quaint Southern phrase for de- 
scribing refined and cultured people 
describes those who find the chocolates 
they esteem most at the stores that 
sell the Sampler, the Pleasure Island 
package, A Fussy Package, Pink of 
Perfection and others, sometimes called 


*Quality Group" 


Stores that sell the Sampler sell 
the other Whitman packages. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


What Standardized Construction Means 
in Boat Building 


A exemplified in ELCO CRUISETTES, Standardization 
means Aighest value in workmanship and mate- 
rials; elimination of experiments; boats priced lower 
than any others. 

Eco Motor Boats are notable for their seaworthiness; 
reliability and economy of power plants; roominess; 
graceful lines; easily sustained speed; superior equip- 
ment, and the Astonishingly Low Prices. 


ELCO success in standardizing construction enabled us to deliver to the 
British Navy $50 " M. L.” Submarine Chasers in 13 months. Their 
wonderful performance under most trying conditions is historic. 


Write for catalog describing ELCO CRUISETTES, 
ELCO EXPRESSES asd ELCO CRUISERS. 


Ao Se E 


THE ELCO WORKS 
Main Office and Works: 
195 Ave. A, Bayonne, N. J. 


Via C.R.R. of N.J. (Liberty Street Ferry) 
New Yorx Orrice: 11 Pine Street 
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Special Schools 


A Country-City Boarding and Day School 
For Boys and Girls of All Ages 


Distinctly college preparatory, covering 
all grades from kindergarten 


to college. 
Special diploma courses for students not 
wishing to enter college. Household Arts 
Music, Art, Secretarial and Business 
Faculty of experienced college 
graduates. 3-acre estate with 5 buildings 
in Boston's most beautiful suburb. 85 acres 
and 5 buildings in the Blue Hill region, 15 
miles from Boston. Hillsview, the school’s 
summer camp, is used for week end sports 
and games. For catalog address 


MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


Courses 


of Music 
School of Piano Tuning in Connection. 

Special advantages in concert work. All instruments, 
Vocal, Dramatic Art and Physical Training. Grad- 
uates of Musical, Public Speaking and Physical 
Training Departments eligible to teach in New York 
State Public Schools. Master Courses with world 
famous artists in all departments. Summer School 
sessions open June 7th and July Sth. 

THE REGISTRAR, 18 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the educa- 
tion of children unable to attend public or private schools. 
Domestic Science. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. 

MOLLIE A. WOODS, PRIN. Box 172, Roslyn, Pa. 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Founded to further human relations in industry. 
Educational Division—One Year Co-operative Course, 
Eight Weeks Intensive Course, Evening Courses. Labor 
Analysis Division, Placement Division. 

17 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The Ithaca Academy of Public School Music 


Summer session ns July 7th. Course aj proved by N. Y. 
State Educational Dept. Voice, Piano, Orchestra, Bands, 
Speech Defects, Folk Dancing. Co-educational. Dormitories. 
Address Registrar, 18 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
DO THE BEST FOR Before sending your boy or 
girl to school, know all about 

YOUR CHILD ! it. Put your problem up to 
us! Tell usall about your boy or girl—age, kind of school 
you have in mind, location and tuition. Experienced coun- 


sellors. NO CHARGE. Address, Director, School Service 
Bureau, THE NORTH AMERICAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


skilled dentists. This school offers thorough and efficient 
training in this profession. One year in college required 
for entrance. Write for particulars. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., DEAN, Boston, Mass. 


a 
Electrica of a century this school has 


been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Electrical 
enables grad- 
uates to sœ- 
cure good 
Practical Elec- 


men with training aro in de- 
mand. For more than a quarter 


test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


3 Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

Free'catalog. 29th year opens Sept. 28, 1921. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
123 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Lost in Mid-Air 
(Continued from page 30) 


“You take seat A, Mrs. Pickett," the 
stout one in the brown suit said. 

“No; I insist upon your taking it. | 
That’s your seat, Mrs. Byford,” the thin 
one in blue protested earnestly. “And I’m 
sure it’s safer if anything happens. Don’t 
you think so?” Mrs. Pickett appealed 
confidently to the occupant of seat C. 

Helen replied politely that she did not 
think there would be any real difference; 
and when Mrs. Pickett remarked that as 
fellow-passengers on a trip which might 
easily prove the death of all of them, it 
was foolish for Americans to stand on 
ceremony, she introduced herself and her 
friend. She said they both had good hus- 
bands and grown children at home in 
Kansas City; and when they landed safely 
in London—as they expected to, of course, 
for this line had never lost a single pas- 
senger, but you never could tell what 
would happen in a flying machine—they 
were going to cable an account of their 
adventure. Helen confided, in return, 
that her family were in Paris, and knew 
nothing about what she was doing and 
she meant to wire them from London 
when everything was over. 

“There’s still someone else to come,” 
Mrs. Byford reminded. 

“No,” said Mrs. Pickett. ‘Here he is." 


HE passenger for seat D, who now 

stepped over the side into the cabin, 
was a Frenchman, dark and small—almost 
insignificant, indeed, with thin, nervous 
hands. One would say that his place was 
in a shop for women’s things on the Rue 
de Rival. 

He bent forward with some curiosity 
when the pilot appeared carrying a couple 
of small packages wrapped in paper and 
sealed with blue wax. Ihe pilot, who was 
a slight, active man, sprang up to his 
seat; porters brought Mrs. Pickett's and | 
Mrs. Byford’s hand bags. An attendant 
closed the cabin; a clatter forward became 
a thunder as the airplane moved. 

Mrs. Pickett seized the hand rail and 
looked about, pale. Helen Rudd pushed 
back in her seat, her heart thumping and 
her throat spasmodically closing. She 
knew she was pale, and she saw tief rend» 
man’s dark skin go sallow. They were 
rising in a gentle enough slant but goin 
forward so fast that the buildings and 
trees dashed below them. 

Mrs. Byford thrust a shaking hand 
within her waist and produced a handker- | 
chief. 

Mrs. Pickett swallowed several times 
and shook her head. Helen Rudd was 
doubtful of herself for a few moments, 
but none of the women were actually 
seasick. The Frenchman was; he opened 
the window beside him and leaned out so 
far that Mrs. Byford feared suicide. 

* You'll be better in a minute!” she 
shrieked encouragement. He drew in his 
head, closed the panel, and assumed the 
role of guide. “Voilâ, la tour Eiffel, le 
bois de Boulogne!" he called, motioning 
to the diminutive Paris. 

Number Twenty was rising above the 
layers of bumpy air; it still swayed but 
not agonizingly as the pilot put the nose | 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Lexington, Missouri 
43 Miles from Kansas City 
A high grade Preparatory School for 


boys of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. Men teachers who understand 
the viewpoint of the boy and lead rather 
than drive. Largest gymnasium in Mis- 
souri. Swimming Pool. Tennis Courts. 
Three Athletic ficlds. Separate Lower 
School offers exceptional advantages for 
younger boys. For catalog, address: 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
183 Washington Ave. Lexington, Mo. 


RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys Teper peterson 


Athletic Field. 
Address J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster, Box 926 


Randolph-Macon Academy, Military 


Prepares for college or business. Work endorsed by 
colleges and universities. Beautiful and healthful loca- 
tion. Athletic grounds, new gymnasium and swimming 
pool. ‘Terms $400. No extras. For catalogue address 
SMITH & PHELPS, Principals, Bedford, Va. 


Offers a thorough physical 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spots of America. New gymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address, Box 159, 
William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


THE MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY woodstock. Va. 


Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beau- 
Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. 
Prepares for college and business. Music, athletics. Mod- 

2 Limited boys. $500. 


Salesmen 


High-class salesmen 
are wanted by 
famous, long-estab- 


lished New York 
publishing house. 


Leads furnished 
from extensive mag- 
azine advertising 
campaign. 


With our new sales 
plan, salesmen are 
earning as much as 
$20,000a year. Good 
men can make up 


to $60 a week while 


learning. 


Write for particulars to 


Box 5, American Magazine 
381 4th Ave., New York City 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


HOW SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 
SMALL CLASSES. INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
BOYS TAUGHT HOW TO STUDY 
Careful Selection and Personal Supervision. 


Thorough Preparation For College. 
Military Drill. Junior R. O. T. C. 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificate. 
Campus of forty acres. Nine fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes 
nearby. All athletic sports. Summer School with 
attractive courses. 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalog address 


REV. CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG, M. A., Rector 
Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA 


ag—— HR 
Lake Forest Academy - 
Sa | 


For Boys miis aen 


g 


DISTINCTLY EDUCA- 
TIONAL—(64th year). 
THOROUGH COLLEGE 
PREPARATION — diploma 
admits to ALL certificate uni- 
versities—definite preparation for 


ton, Harvard, ete. 

HONOR IDEALS—genuine co-operation 
faculty and students. 

BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Mich- 
igan, one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gym, 
swimming pool—physical training and ALL athletics. 

Infinential board of trustees—endowed—not main- 
tained for profit—annual fee, $950. For catalog, address 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Box 149, Lake Forest, lil, 


PEDDIE ^? 
FOR BOYS 
The achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 

ship and athletics at college are significant of the 


value of its training. Stalwart manhood is the all- 
important purpose of the curriculum. 
Ev 


between 


Mental powers are 
le ped by expert teachers. 
Peddie is endowed, and spends all its income upon 
its students. 60-acre campus. 56th year. 
Write for Booklets and Catalog 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 5-Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


Collegiate Preparatory School for Boys 
Recreation Bldg. and Crew 


pecializing in College or 
rsity preparation. Small 
classes. Individual attention. 
Athletics: Recrestion building 
and athletic field on Lake Cayu- 
ga; full navy outfit. Healthfully 
a and beautifully located above 
— c Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. Certifi- 
qe a cate privilege. Apply now for 1921. 
d sy Summer School. Specializing in prep- 
aration for University Entrance Erami- 

nations. Two terms: mid-July to September. 


Un 


Special School. The year round. High-grade 
tnstruction in all preparatory subjects. Experienced faculties 
for all Schools. Write for catalogs. 

THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS Box 134 ITHACA, N. Y. 


INDIANA, Angola. E. E. Street. 
Tri-State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $260 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. No entrance examination. 


: Kentuc 


with a Winter Home in Florida 


Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for 
college. The two homes afford outdoor sports and 
work all year round. Equipment excellent, in- 
cluding new laboratories, buildings and work shops. 
Designated ‘‘Honor School” by War Dept. Junior 
R. O. T. C. Early registration necessary; large 
waliting list last year. References required. 

Address THE ADJUTANT, K.M.I, LYNDON, KY. 
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| New Mexico 
st Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggressive 
West that is developing the high- 
est type of manhood. Ideal 
conditions — bracing air, sun- 
shine, dry climate. Altitude— 
3700 feet. Preparatory and 
Junior College. Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Box M 


Roswell, New Mexico 


ombine 
ith Study 


FRecreatio 
ATTEND SUMMER SESSIONS (JUNE 13 TO JULY 22) AT THE 
Colorado Agricultural College 


Gool climate. Trips to Rocky Mountain National (Estes) Park. 


National educators on faculties. Courses: Education, French, 
History and Economics, Teacher Training, Home Economics. 
Trades and Industries, Music, Agriculture, etc. Write for catalog. 


GEO. T. AVERY, Director, Box B, Fort Collins, Colorado 


MORGAN PARK 


Military Academy 


14 miles from Chicago. 
ards. Military ature secondary to intellectual 
—used to teac orderliness, precision and 
promptitude instead of making soldiers. Teacher- 
conducted visits to Chicago's great mercantile, 


High scholastic stand- 


civic and industrial institutions 
interest boys and inspire high 
s. Healthful sports and ac- 


ties. Coaches Boy 
troops. Catalog. Address 
COL. H. D. ABELLS, Supt. 
Box 1100, Morgan Park, Ill. ! 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL 


| Prepares boys for college. Every mod- 
ern facility for best mental, moral and 
| physical training. Gymnasium. Athletic 
field and swimming pool. Junior Hall. 
Separate school for boys under 13. 
William Ranney, A.M., Pd.D., Prin. 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School Bethlehem, Pa. 

1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 years. 

| Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 

| fields. Summer session. Separate Junior School new building. 
| Joun A. Tuacey, M. A., Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 


MATER 


Bi re esc MEYIE 

MILITARY 
SCHOOL 

Develops the spirit of manly activity. To 

a carefully prepared course of study has 


been added outdoor training that builds 
body and mind. A complete college pre- 


| paratory school—the oldest boys’ school 


in the West. Splendid equipment for 


Athletic training for every boy. Modern 
dormitories make ideal living quarters. 
For catalogue, address 

COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
708 Third St. Boonville, Mo. 


——————— 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through 
carefully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. 

Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Dctail, by direction 
of the President of the United States. Coliege Prepar- 
atory, Business and Music. Graduates admitted 
without examination to Universitics. 

“Big Brother Plan”’ of government brings boys 
' || into close personal touch with their instructors. New 
building for smaller boys. All Athletics, Debating 
and Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band 

and Orchestra. Special terms to good 


musicians. Capacily taxed annually. Early 
enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address 


Scout ' 


manual training and laboratory work. | 


COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 
Mexico, Mo. 


Box 122 
Writefor information about 
our Summer School 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


42nd year. Ncw $100,000 fireproof building. A mod- 
ern high-standard school located in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Small classes of not more than 10 cadets 
to each teacher secure individual attention for every 


y. Prepares for universities and business life. 

i Rate $600. Catalogue. Annual Spring encampment. 
Major Morgan H. Hudgins R. 0. T. C. 
under U. S. 


Principal, Box 406 


War Dept. 


Yellowstone Park 


Forest and Trail CAMP 


We utillze Camp Roosevelt (estab. 1907), fAmous 


camp site of Pres. Roosevelt and John Burroughs, 
. Heart of Yellowstone Nat'l Park scener 
and wild life. Best location in America. Woodcraft 
and trail lore under guidance graduate foresters and 
naturalists. Saddle horses, swimming, fishing, real 
exploration and wilderness adventure. Complete 


tour Park Geyserland. Official endorsement. 
Booklet. Address PROF. ALVIN G. WHITNEY, care 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Westlake Military School 


For boys. Grammar, high school and preparatory courses. 
Manual training. Most up-to-date equipment. All men 
teachers. U. 8. Army Officers. Summer term begins 
| June 12th. Catalog. Address 


Col. Wm.Strover, Mount Washington, Los Angeles, California 


St. John's 


ilit d 
Military Sicademu 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
is a school where '* All the cravings of a real boy are satis- 
fied.'" Thorough scholastic work goes hand in hand with 
military life and athletic sports. ''Hikes,'' signalling, 
wireless, football, baseball, rowing, track, basketball, etc. 
Rated Honor School by U. S. Government. Graduates enter 
leading Universities on certificate. For catalog address 
ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 

Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin || 


| 


| 


| Box 18-E 
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| down the valley of the winding Seine 
which, as the map before the passengers 
plainly showed, flows not to the Channel 
sud ngland but to Havre and the sea. 
Mrs. Byford discerned the direction 
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"the figures areright, but we posi F 
DO NOT GUARAN 


At any rate, carrying Mr. Gibson's calculations one step further, they 
represent exactly his "Rubberset-cost per shave" with OLD BOY 3120. 


Almost “unmentionably small"? Well, mention it yourself, in an offhand, 
free-and-easy sort of a way! 


Rubberset Company: 
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(NOTE -—Not every brush costs so little as 35 cents. Not every brush lasts so long as 
twenty years. Of course, if you say that the average RUBBERSET costs twice as much 
and lasts only half so long, we admit that the ‘“‘Rubberset-cost per shave” mounts to the 
unspeakable sum of $.0004487179487 7-39! 


As you can scarcely carry this on your tongue, we do not 
expect you to "carry it in your head” for future comparisons. 
By no means! But the one outstanding fact that will linger 
with you always is this: The one thing most largely responsi- 
ble for these everlastingly tough problems in "Rubberset-cost 

per shave” is that everlasting grip of hard vulcanized rubber— 


ORIGINAL IN RUBBERSET BRUSHES!) 


RUBBERSET 
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HAIR BRÜSHES VARNISH 


TOOTH STUCCO 
every bristle gripped EVERLASTINGLY in hard rubber! 
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FACTORIES 


TORONTO AND GRAVENHURST, CANADA 
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peeta h “Hes going the wrong 
way,” she screamed in Mrs. Pickett’s ear. 

Mrs. Pickett shook her head resignedly. 

“We must be in a strong southwest 
wind up here,” Helen shouted in reply, 
and it’s drifting us off to the northwest.” 
Mrs. Byford sceptically reconsulted the 
map. ‘They seemed to have actually 
moved in the direction of Calais; but as 
they continued to point somewhere else, 
the appearance of the Channel itself did 
not end her mistrust. 

A slight haze seemed to hang toward 
the far-away cliffs of Kent; but, indubit- 
ably, England was there. Seed-shaped 
specks of ships were on the water, trailing 
streamers of smoke. The airplane, still 
pointing westward, swept roaring on 
through a clear sky. It sidled from the 
air above the Calais coast to the air above 
the water; and the air seemed absolutely 
steady now. The cabin rode like a cush- 
ioned limousine of a motor-car on new 
tires over a perfect road. 

Mrs. Byford smiled and sat back; Mrs. 
Pickett was the embodiment of peace. 
Helen Rudd sat back. At moments she 
felt like singing from pure delight. 

“Have you ever felt so pleased in all 
your life?" Mrs. Byford called out. 


ALONE among the passengers, the 
Frenchman lacked perfect satisfaction. 
He went between Mrs. Byford's and Mrs. 
Pickett's seats and examined the chart; he 
poured a cup of water and gulped it down; 
he looked over the ladies hesitantly and 
then, quickly stooping, he kicked out the 
thin panel at the end o thecabin and thrust 
himself forward to the pilot's position. 

Mrs. Pickett arose in alarm. 

"Do you like that man's actions?" 
Mrs. Byford yelled. Helen Rudd slipped 
past them and was going forward when, 
through the thrashing of the airscrew, 
they heard a shot; the air plane swayed, 
straightened and flew on, fluttering. 

“What happened?" Mrs. Byford cried, 
shutting her eyes. Helen Rudd went 
through the panel to find, on the floor, the 
Frenchman, limp and crumpled. With 
Mrs. Pickett's help, she pulled him back 
upon the cabin floor. 

Mrs. Byford opened her eyes to see 
him at her feet with blood running from 
his forehead. “Who shot him?" she 
screamed. 


“Hes not shot,” Mrs. Pickett replied. 
“He fired the shot we heard," and she 
pointed to a pistol in his hand. 

Helen Rudd returned forward and 
reached the pilot, whom she found sway- 
ing in his seat, endeavoring by spasms of 

ort to steady himself and the airplane 
which he guided. He jerked about as he 
felt her presence and raised a hand; then, 
seeing a girl, his hand fell and his head 
dropped forward. 

She saw that he had been shot, and she 
threw her arms about him. He rallied 
and attempted to speak to her, but the 
air screw deafened her. He collapsed and 
she dragged him from his seat and got 
him into the cabin. 

“The pilot!" Mrs. Byford shrieked. 
“Hes killed!” 


It was so obvious that no one answered 
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A bit—just 4gram 


Suffices for a shave. 
For this Cream multiplies 
itself in lather 250 times. 
A 35-cent tube supplies 
152 shaves. 


| 3 ps 
z — B 208 
No long rubbing 
Within one minute the average beard 
absorbs 15% of water. And that makes 
a horny beard wax-like. 


No finger rubbing, no waiting for re- 
sults. Begin your shave at once. 


No renewing 


The lather maintains its creamy full- 
ness for 10 minutes on the face. Count- 
less tests have proved this. It does not 
need renewing. 


No after-sting 


No lotion is needed. The 
blended Palm and Olive oils form 
a soothing lotion which nothing 
can excel The skin is left in 
soft and smooth condition. 


STRATA UNITA RUIT EEUU HY 


PALMOLIVE 


Stop One Moment 


Cut the Coupon— see what we have done 
By V. K. Cassaday, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


We urge all you men to cut this coupon. We 
have something to surprise you. Tens of thousands 
write us, and they start a new era in shaving. We 
want you. 

We know the claims made for shaving creams, 
and how often they disappoint. But we are prac- 
tical men—scientific men. We have solved this 
problem, and the proof that we offer is free. 


We have met your wants 


Years ago we met women's wants, you know. 
And Palmolive Soap has since become the great 
toilet soap of the world. 

Six years ago we started to meet men's wants. 
We consulted thousands of men—asked them their 
supreme desires in a shaving cream. 

Then one by one we met them. It took 18 
months of experiment, despite all our skill and ex- 
perience. We made up and compared 130 formulas. 
But the result today is a shaving cream to win and 
delight mankind. 


Meets these requirements 


It is a quick beard softener. Within one minute 
it causes the beard to absorb 15 per cent of water. 
That with hot or cold water and without hand rub- 
bing. That saves you some minutes per morning. 


The lather maintains itself—you don't need to 


Shaving Cream 


1270 


renew it. Our tests call for ten minutes’ creamy 
fullness on the face, and we made this soap to meet 
them. 


The soap goes far. A trifling bit—just one-half 
gram—sufhces for a shave. One tube supplies 
152 shaves. For we have created a soap which 
multiplies itself 250 times in lather. So the soap 
is economical. 


A feature 3,000 years old 


Those features are new. They mark the last 
word, we think, in shaving soap science. But 
the best factors in it are 3,000 years old. Those 
are palm and olive oils. The blend is modern, 
and the treatment. But ancient Roman and 
Egyptian beauties used those same cosmetic oils. 


In Palmolive Shaving Cream palm and olive oils 
do what they do in our toilet soap. They enter 
the pores, soften the skin, soothe irritation, leave 
the face velvety and clean. It is pleasing to use 
this shaving cream, but the after-effects are still 

ner. 


Men are fast coming to Palmolive Shaving 
Cream. Thousands write us letters about it. 
Multitudes tell their friends. 

If our claims are true you want Palmolive Shav- 
ing Cream. Our sample tube will prove them or 
disprove them, and at our expense. In fairness to 
yourself, cut out the coupon now. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


Dept. 218, The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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Canadian Pacific 
Passenger Offices 


ATLANTA, GA. 
220 "aM Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 

332 Washington Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

11 South Division Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

140 South Clark Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

430 Walnut Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

1040 Prospect Avenue 
DETROIT. MICH. 

1239 Griswold Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

605 South Spring Street 
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What You Can See 


“50 Switzerlands in One" 
150 peaks 10,000 feet and up 
Iridescent glaciers galore 
Tumbling waterfalls 
Gorgeous Alpine meadows 
Mirror-like lakes 

Age old canyons 

Snow capped summits 
Marvelous tunnels 


The best vacation money can buy 


And at a moderate cost. 
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Canadian Pacific Rockies 
from Banff to Victoria, B. C. 


A vacation in the Canadian Pacific Rockies is 
an investment that pays life long dividends. 


What You Can Do 


Climb with Swiss guides 
Explore glaciers and ice caves 
Play golf or tennis 

Ride ponies 

Walk over trails 

Fish for trout 

Dance in the evenings 

Live at hotels, bungalow camps 
Or in tents 


It is restful and invigorating. 


Canadian Pacific trains and hotels are famous for 
personal attention to comfort of patrons. 


You can stop off at as many places as you desire. 
There is a fine hotel at Banff, a beautiful chateau at 
. Lake Louise, a chalet at Emerald Lake, and mountain 


hotels at Glacier and Sicamous. 


Moderate priced 


bungalow camps at Lake Windermere and Field. 
The Vancouver hotel at Vancouver and the Empress 
in picturesque Victoria are famous stopping places. 


Canadian Pacific 
Passenger Offices 


MINNEAPOLIS, qm 

611—2nd Avenue 
NEW, S fds N. Y. 

Broadway. cor. 30th St. 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 
29 Chestnut Street 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

340 Sixth Avenue 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

55 Third Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

418 Locust Street 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Soo Line, Robert and Fourth 
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her. Mrs. Pickett bent to see if there was 
anything she yet could do; Helen Rudd 
shook her head and gazed at the French- 
man, who was lying stunned; but, plainly, 
he was not dying. 

The floor tilted violently. 

* Who's steering the machine?" Mrs. 
Byford shrieked. 

Helen Rudd remembered that no one 
was; it had been flying on, leveled by its 
own stability and balance. She knew that 
a well-built, modern machine might, for a 
time, thus maintain itself, unpiloted, in 
smooth air; but she also knew it could not 
of itself long fly safely. She crept on her 
knees upon the wildly quivering floor 
rw the rone E eee 

“ Do you know anything about flying?" 
Mrs. Byford screamed. 

Helen put her lips to Mrs. Pickett's ear 
and motioned toward the Frenchman. 
“He must- know how to fly. Bring him to 
as quick as you can. I chink I can keep 
us in the air—for a while.” 

She went to the seat from which she had 
dragged the pilot. Exactly what had oc- 
curred between the two men, and why 
the attack had been made, she could not 
try to guess. The airplane was swaying 
and tipping frightfully; at her hands were 
the controls, at her feet the pedal-bars, 
such as she had moved once at that New 
York show in the airplane on the exhibi- 
tion floor. A turn this way meant raising 
the wings on the right, lowering those left 
wings; a thrust of her right foot—or was 
it her left?— uptilting should go with that. 


(CONTROLS were so arranged, men said, 
that naturally in an emergency one 
would tend to do the right thing, pull up on 
the side that was down, push on the side 
you wanted toswing around. Soshe thrust 
and pulled and, whether without her 
conscious knowledge that instant sum- 
mary of thought called instinct made her 
de the right thing, or whether the machine 
balanced itself again, or whether it only 
happened to run out of bad air into smooth, 
now the biplane flew steadily. Helen sat 
still, pricking to the tips of chill fingers 
and to her toes in terror; for the moment, 
she was more than content to leave well 
enough alone. She had no idea of even 
attempting to turn the course; though she 
gazed over the side now and noticed the 
great wideness of the water below her. 

Far off to the right was a shore; on the 
left, the other coast; so she was pointing 
straight down the Channel and into the 
wind; therefore she was traveling in the 
direction in which she headed, which was 
straight out to the ocean. 

But she scarcely felt fear of the sea; it 
was thought of fall which stiffened her. 
Yet she need not fall, if she kept her 
senses and her nerve, she told herself. It 
was an easy thing to keep an airplane in 
the sky, if you didn’t care where you were 
going; men launched airplanes without 
pilots, and guided them by only the tiny 
impulse of radio waves; boys tossed 
models into the air which flew, steady and 
level, until their motive power was spent. 
So, surely, she could hold some sort of 
course through the sky as long as the 
engine roared. 

t seemed to her that she was higher 
than a few minutes before. Yes; the alti- 
meter registered forty-six hundred feet. 
So she was climbing. The speed indicator 
showed seventy-eight miles an hour; that, 
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HE thrill of the strike—as a 

mighty bronze-back grabs 
your plug; the sing of your line and 
whirr of your reel—as down he 
goes through the cool, shady 
depths; the splash!—as up he 
darts to the surface and in a frenzy of 
fight throws his shining, quivering mass 
before you; then—tense moments of play, 
a futile dash or two, and finally—the 
catch. "That's bait-casting for game fish. 
That's the Reel sport of angling. 
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What Happens 


When you brush teeth in this way 


Five quick effects occur when teeth are 
brushed in this scientific way. 


Millions now get them twice a day. 
Leading dentists everywhere urge all to 
get them. 


Ask us for this 10-Day Tube. It will 
show what these effects mean in whiter, 
cleaner teeth. 


The five effects 


> . 
Pepsodent multiplies the salivary flow. 
That is Nature’s tooth-protecting agent. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That to quickly digest the starch 
deposits which, if left, form acid. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 


Two factors directly attack the film on 
teeth. One keeps the teeth so highly 
polished that film cannot easily adhere. 


These are all desired effects. They are 
aids to Nature which authorities approve. 
See how they change your tooth conditions 
in this ten-day test. 


You are welcome to this test 


A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is sent 
to all who ask. It is bringing a new dental 
era, and we want you to know the facts. 


The fight on film 


Pepsodent results from many years of 
effort to fight film on teeth.” Film is that 
viscous coat you feel. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not end it, so film-caused 
troubles have been constantly increasing. 


Film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 


10-Day Tube Free ^ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 647, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 


Now dental science has found ways to 
fight it. These methods are embodied in 
Pepsodent. Five years of tests have amply 


proved it. The highest authorities today 
endorse its principles. Millions now em- 
ploy it. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat disap- 
pears. 

The book we send explains the reasons 
for its multiple effects. See and feel them, 
then judge for yourself how much they 
mean to you and yours. Cut out the cou- 
pon now. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other mod- 
ern requisites. Now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by all druggists 
in large tubes. 


in one way, was good; for speed was the 
very essential of safe flight. But it was 
taking her very fast out to sea. 

Four thousand eight hundred feet, the 
altimeter showed. Still climbing! 

course she could not continue to 
climb without sooner or later reaching an 
altitude where the air would cease to sup- 
ort; then—the drop would begin. But 
Ius then, the women in the cabin must 
bring the Frenchman back to conscious- 
ness; and he must know how to fly. 

Five thousand feet, the altimeter told 
her; sea below—the wide part of the Chan- 
nel between Brighton and Dieppe. She 
felt someone pushing beside her, and she 
jerked about to see, not the Frenchman 
recovered and come to pilot them down, 
but Mrs. Pickett, with face wild and ashen. 
She tried to shout something against the 
roar of the airscrew; Helen could not hear, 
but she had no need of hearing to learn 
the meaning of Mrs. Pickett's gesticu- 
lations. 

They had brought the Frenchman back 
to consciousness; but he was helpless as 
they. He had not meant to kill the pilot 
but only to threaten him; the Frenchman 
could: do nothing. 


RIC KEDDLESLEY, with his friend 

Artie in the passenger's seat, got up 
about two thousand feet over London in 
less than three minutes. The air over the 
city was decidedly patchy at such a low 
altitude; but a bad spot or two little 
bothered Eric; and he knew that in a 
search for a lost machine in that light it 
was better to be flying low and looking 
for it against the clear, even background 
of the sky than to be above and searching 
below against the diverse, darkening 
screen of the ground. 

Of course he had no idea where to ex- 
pect the wild machine which, in the thirty 
minutes since it had vanished from St. 
Leonard's, might have flown forty miles 
in any direction. However, the chances 
were that, if the pilot—for someone must 
be piloting—had any sort of control, she 
would try to keep over water to fall into, 
when the end came; and Eric thought that 
she would try to stay close to shore so 
that anyone who happened to survive the 
crash might be picked up before being 
drowned. 

So he wasted no time about London, 
but, scanning the sky as he flew, he made 
for the Channel, which he reached in 
twenty minutes above the lights of 
Brighton, some thirty miles west of St. 
Leonard's. So far he had had the sky all 
to himself. 

They passed over Brighton and went 
out a couple of miles over the Channel 
and then, choosing the west, Eric skimmed 
down the coast toward Portsmouth. 

Fifty miles to the west he turned back, 
and the land already was lost in dusk; the 
sea was only a gray glimmer; and the sky 
was beginning to show stars—one partic- 
ularly right star off to the left. Eric 
wondered at it and then watched it; he 
swung toward it, opening his throttle wide, 
and the bright star broadened and yel- 
lowed to a light moving in the sky. He 
switched on the light fixed on his upper 


wing. 

He climbed above the other machine and 
then maneuvered above and behind it; 
recognizing Twenty, he throttled -down 
and carefully followed. He could see in 
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| If Pipes Could Talk Tag 
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AH- NOW To COOL OFF 
A BIT — HE JUST WENT 
QUT FOR SOME MORE 
TOBACCO- MORE FUEL — 
| CALL (tT 


GEE! THIS IS A TOUGH 
LIFE — THE. BOSS KEEPS 
FILLIN' ME WITH AWFUL 
HARSH BITEY STUFF — 
| GET RED HOT SOMETIMES 

DARN NEAR VU 


| BITE HIS TONGUE 
ALMOST OFF -— AN' HE 


CUSSES— AN'- AW! GEE! 
IT'S TERRIBLE 
BEIN' A PIPE 


, 


HELLO! HE'S CHANGED 
THE BRAND AGAIN. 
H-m-m-M — KINDA RICH — 
Like AGED- IN- THE -wooDd 
BURLEY— OUGHT To BE GOOD 


i. 


SURE 'NUF- GEE WHIZ! 
THIS 1S GR-R-R-RAND! 
it's VELVET" 


Some LIFE! THE KING'S 
BEEN SMOKIN’ VELVET 
THREE MONTHS NOW. 
WE'RE CLUBBY AS STRING- 
BEANS... YOU OUGHT TO HEAR 
HIM BRAG" HE THINKS IT'S 

ME —-PUT | KNOW BETTER- 


ITS Tre VELVET! 
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the lighted cabin a man in pilot’s clothes, 
who lay on the floor with his face covered. 
That, of course, was Fresnoy; a stout 
woman was standing, clasping the hand- 
rail and staring up at Eric as he looked 
down. She waved an arm and she seemed 
to be speaking or shouting. There was a 
smaller woman, who was seated and also 
looking up. The fourth figure in the cabin 
was a man in dark clothes, who seemed to 
be kneeling upon one of the chairs as he 
stared up. 

Forward, in the pilot's seat, was the 
fifth person, who must be the girl whom 
Callson had described. No light shone 
upon her, but the glows reflected from 
the illuminated dials so Eric could not see 
her features but only the vague oval of 
her face as she looked up at him. He could 
see her hair blowing and one hand come 
up to secure it; he could see her hand 
grasp again for the control. 


R more than two hours in the wind 

and biting chill of flight high in the 

sky, she had kept up that struggle which 
had maintained Twenty in the air. 

She seemed to have no idea that he had 
come to help; likely she could not imagine 
how anyone could give her aid. She must 
yet be believing, as she must have believed 
for two hours, that she was sure to die 
when the fuel burnt out. 

He could see her vaguely as she looked 
up at him again, as though puzzled why 
he should keep his position above her; 
and Eric shifted his feet in his pit and 
kicked off his shoes to be ready for what 
he had come to do. 

He believed that every pilot, as a mat- 
ter of course, ought to be able to do it, 
though he, himself, had never done it. 
But this omission was no fault of his own. 
The act required the coóperation of two 
airplanes; and Eric had not succeeded in 
persuading anyone to P with him 
in his performance. So he had rehearsed 
it only theoretically; but some of these 
rehearsals had been with Artie, who there- 
fore knew exactly what Eric meant to do. 

Eric steered down a little’ closer to 
Twenty, veering as Twenty steered to 
the side; then, suddenly, he lifted him- 
self from his seat, and Artie, from his 
‘place, slipped down into Eric’s. The next 
instant Eric, barefooted, was standing 
upon the lower wing; he had a coil of rope, 
one end of which he secured to a brace; he 
dropped the rope and let it trail. 

It flew out behind, of course, and there- 
fore served as no measure of the space 
down to the upper plane of Twenty; and 
Eric sat on the edge of the lower wing, 
his feet dangling over nothing—a mile 
of nothing down to the veiled abyss of 
the ground. A distant, sparkling spot 
far, s below denoted the presence of a 
city with streaks of specks of village 
street lamps radiating irregularly away. 

Number Twenty, piloted by that very 
exhausted girl, seemed to be steering over 
that city; so Artie held to the direction, 
too. Eric could not help thinking of roofs 
and spires below him; well, they were no 
worse than a plowed field, if you dropped 
from a mile up. 

The chill night air of the sky was biting 
at Eric’s feet. He had a little resin in his 
pocket and, holding on with his left hand, 
he thrust his right into the pocket, 
powdered it with resin and raising his 
feet from over the edge, he rubbed one 


"I wish I had a new edge 
every morning!” 


HAT'S what lots of poor 
fellows say after a clean, 
smooth shave with a fresh razor 


blade. That first shave is the 
only enjoyable one they ever 
get. Right after it, the blade 
begins to dull. 

A razor edge is not a solid 
strip of steel, but composed of 
hundreds of tiny teeth. The 
tough, wiry hairs of the human 
beard bend these teeth out of 
line the very first time the blade 
is used. The only way man has 
ever discovered to smooth them 
back to a keen cutting edge 
is—stropping! 

The many stropping devices 
now on the market prove the 
universal dissatisfaction with 
unstropped blades. But all such 
machines involve extra expense, 
and even the best of them takes 
so much time to use that few 
busy men will bother with it. 


VALET 


Built right into the frame of 
the AutoStrop Razor is a simple, 
efficient stropping device which 
puts a brand new edge on the 
blade in ten seconds. You don't 
have to unscrew or remove a 
single part—just slip the strop 
through the head of the razor, 
and the blade turns over and 
slaps down at exactly the right 
angle, just as the blade of a 
straight razor does in the hands 
of a skillful barber. 


From that moment your 
shaving troubles are over! 


Don't put up any longer 
with the pull and scrape of 
unstropped blades. Begin 
tomorrow to get the comfort 
of a fresh, sharp shaving edge 
every morning. 
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and then the other. Gazing down again, 
but only at the planes of Twenty—not at 
the ground far, far below—he seized the 
rope and slid down it over the edge of his 
lower wing. 

His weight, of course, stopped the rope 
from trailing; but still he swung back- 
ward farther than he had thought he 
would; and the lower he descended on the 
rope, the farther back he dragged as 
Thirty rushed above Twenty through the 
sky. He knew that he was farther back 
than Artie would suppose; and he knew, 
also, that Artie could not see him at all. 

This was not only because of the dark- 
ness, but because he was dangling in the 
space known as the pilot's “blind spot," 
where the fuselage and the lower wing 
screens off the pilot's view. 

Eric considered climbing the rope to 
return to Artie; he did not, but, instead, 
let himself farther down; he was not able 
to forbid his mind from thinking of the 
small knot at the end of the rope as the 
only thing between himself and those 
streaks of glint which were the street 
lamps a mile below. There was nothin 
else between, just then; for Twenty had 
veered out from below him; and Artie, 
following a few seconds later, had not yet 
put himself again directly above. And the 
change of direction had set Eric to swing- 
ing sidewise a little, like a pendulum. 

His feet, at this moment, felt the end 
knot, below which there was nothing; he 
cramped himself to the rope for a minute 
and shut his eyes as he held on. Though 
still attached by that thin line to Thirty, 

et now he was much nearer Twenty. 

he roar of Twenty’s airscrew, which had 
hardly been perceptible above Thirty’s 
clatter when Er had been in Thirty’s 
pilot seat and when he was on the wing, 
now almost shut out souna of Thirty. He 
opened his eyes and now, not two lengths 
under his feet, was the lighted cabin, into 
which he could look as though he hung on 
a rope above the lighted window of a ` 
house. He saw plainly the women's 


_ features and the man's, and Fresnoy on 


the floor with his face covered. 

But he could not drop upon that cabin 
top; for it was too narrow. He must be 
above the wings; and now Artie slipped 
up a little on Twenty. Eric saw, directly 
below, the spread of wings. 

He swung again to one side, cramping 
convulsively to his rope—and then he let 
go. 


T THE instant of ; c, when he felt 
himself falling and knew he could not 
clasp his rope again, he believed he had 
missed; he thought he was falling in front 
and directly into that roaring, whirling 
airscrew which must cut him in two before 
it flung him down; then he thought he 
was to fall behind the wing and on and on 
just—down. He tried to fling himself 
forward as he felt himself sprawling in 
the air, able to touch nothing. Then his 
feet met the surface of the wing, and did 
not slip. 

For the moment, as he had clamped 
himself to the rope before letting go, so 
now he hugged down to the wing of 
Twenty, content—and more than content 
PF feel himself holding on. He had made 
it! 

Above him, he saw Artie circling; for 
Artie, having felt the release of the weight, 
had known he had dropped. He raised an 
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OME shoes are good looking 
—and nothing more. Others 
yield long wear but sacrifice 
good appearance. 

But men find in Nettleton Shoes 
of Worth a combination of smart- 
ness and a surprising amount of 
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Shoes of Worth 


hard, rugged wear; and they cost 


much less in the long run. 


A booklet, “Five Thousand Mile 
Shoes,” shows why Nettleton 
shoes wear so well and always 
preserve their good looks. Just 
write for a copy. 
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arm now and waved to Artie; and he be- 
lieved that Artie saw him. At any rate, 
Thirty dashed ahead and took itself out 
of the way. 

Eric was edging himself along toward 
the middle of the wing; he caught a brac- 
ing wire and let himself down, over the 
back of the wing, to the fuselage. 

Tense, slender hands seized him, closed 
tight on his hands and drew him down; 
and then, for another moment, held to 
him. He was crowded close beside the 
girl in the pilot’s pit. Now she drew from 
him to give over to him the controls. 

Before him and far below he plainly 
could see the lights of the city, hich must 
be Brighton; that meant there was an 
airdrome not too far away; and it would 
be lit. Dowse would have seen to that. 
Eric steered for the city, descending. 


"TWENTY minutes later, Dowse, at 
the London airdrome, snatched up the 
telephone to take a call from Brighton. 

“Hello, Dowse," said Eric’s voice. 
*"Twenty's all right.” 

“What? Where?” 

“Near Brighton. Everybody safe, ex- 
cept poor Fresnoy. Géroux shot him dead; 
but Mrs. Pickett, that lady from Kansas, 
had his pistol to Géroux's head; and we've 
handed him to the police." 

“Eric, what did you do?" 

“Happened on Twenty flying quite all 
right about a mile up; transferred to her 
and brought her down. That's all." 

“Transferred!” repeated Dowse. “You 
say, except for Fresnoy, everyone's safel" 

“The heavy one, Mes. Byford, is a bit 
done, I’m afraid. Not Mrs. Pickett, 
though; and Miss Rudd—I say, Dowse, 
do you know that girl took over from 
Fresnoy ’bout seven and carried on till 
half hour ago. When we came down, do 
you know what she did?” 

“Fainted?” 

“She stepped down and went back with 
me to see that Géroux was properly handed 
over and all that; then she said to me, 
* How did you do that?' 

*** What?! I said. 

**Make the landing. You see, I've 
been trying all evening to come down; 
and I want to know for next time.’ What 
do you think of that, Dowse?" 

“T think," said Dowse, “that I want 
to know what you'd like done, so the Line 
can do it for you. say, Eric, you've 
done—" 

“Oh, chuck it, Dowse. I’m telling you, 

u should see her." 

“You tell her, Eric, as well as the others, 
that Glosten will look after them, of 


rse. 

“The ladies will stop here a day or so, 
Dowse; but don't worry about Miss Rudd. 
She's stopping here the night; but will 
go up with me to-morrow." 

“Up?” said the London manager. “Up 
in the air again?" 

"Oh, yes; up with me in Thirty to 
London. I've wired her people in Paris; 
and l'm'phoning my mother to expect Miss 
Rudd with me for a rest-up.” 

* Ah!" said Dowse, ind. then, because 
he was still dazed, he demanded again: 
** You mean they're all down and all safe, 
really?" 

“You mean," repeated Eric, “can the 
oo still sing your slogan to-morrow? 

es, they can, Dowse; ‘Never Lost a 
Passenger’!”” 
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A Headache is a Warning Bell in 


Your Alarm Tower 


beans, cheese, milk—all of which are par- 
ticularly rich in protein materials—is a 
cause of many headaches. These foods 
are excellent and necessary in moderation, 
but the abuse of them may ultimately 
have severe consequences. 

The alternative to a heavy diet of meat 
and other protein foods is not vegetarian- 
ism, but a diet combining both vegetables 
and meat. Vegetarians are not immune 
from headache. In fact, I have observed 
headaches in vegetarians which I felt sure 
came from their eating vegetables in the 
excessive quantities necessary to furnish 
sufficient nutrition. The amount of potas- 
sium salts provided by an ordinary diet is 
greatly increased by an exclusively vege- 
tarian diet, and these salts have a tend- 
ency to make the nerves sensitive. 


T IS pretty safe to assume that we were 

intended to eat both meat and Mi al 
for we have both the cutting and tearin 
teeth and the grinding teeth. While 
believe that an exclusively vegetarian diet 
may be, from the point of view of health, 
a satisfactory one for only a very few 

eople, I Relieve that we all would be 
beret off if we used more vegetables than 
most of us do, and particularly if we used 
more raw vegetables. Many vegetables 
are more easily digested when raw than 
when cooked, and the use of them in the 
raw state means sounder and more stable 
nerves. 

The place which vegetables have in our 
diet has a good deal to do with the ques- 
tion of our headaches. We have recently 
found that in vegetables there are certain 
substances, the vitamines, which are of 
great importance to us. The Japanese 
live very largely on a diet of rice; but the 
rice they eat is brown. The outer coat 
has not been polished off as it has been 
from the white rice which we eat in this 
country. If the Japanese trv to live on 
polished white rice, they suffer from the 
disease known as beri-beri. This disease 
is an extreme sensitization of the nerves 
and the early symptom of it is headache. 
It is accounted for by the fact that when 
the brown coat of the rice is polished off 
the vitamines are lost. Both human 
beings and animals show very marked 
effects of undernourishment when the 
diet does not include an adequate supply 
of the vitamines. 

There are various and agreeable ways 
of getting these essential vitamines. Or- 
ange peel, for instance, contains more 
vitamine than almost any vegetable used 
on the table. If we see a child following 
a good healthy instinct to eat some orange 
peel, we are almost certain to stop him at 
once. We ought not to do this. Instead 
of stopping the child from eating orange 
peel, we should, in fact, see to it that the 
peel is clean and then let it form some 
small part of the child's diet every time 
he eats an orange. 

Persons having a tendency to headache 
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or constipation ought to eat from one 
fourth to one half of the orange peel when- 
ever they eat oranges, and they would do 
well in such circumstances to eat oranges 
at least three or four times a week. 
dare say that marmalade, which is largely 
made of orange peel, has persisted promi- 
nently in the English diet not only be- 
cause of its delightful taste, but because 
of its genuine health value. 

Cooking very markedly impairs the 
vitamines in vegetables. This, in itself, 
would be sufficient reason for eating Vege- 
tables raw; but, in addition, there is the 
fact that a good many vegetables digest 
better when eaten raw. ‘This is true, for 
instance, of cabbage, carrots, and turnips. 

Who has forgotten the days when he 
used to go to the kitchen and beg his 
mother or the cook for the stump when 
cabbage was being sliced for coleslaw? 
That was an instinctive childish demand 
for a fine dietary article. The cabbage 
stump has a pleasing nutty flavor and is 
full of vitamines. It helps digestion and 
keeps the nerves from getting sensitive. 

omatoes are probably the richest of 
the vegetables as to vitamine content. 
Not long ago, after an analysis of foods 
served in restaurants, it was reported that 
tomatoes appeared to be about as expen- 
sive as champagne, and that they had no 
food value but were merely flavored water 
colored red. But since then it has been 
found that tomatoes contain more than 
one kind of vitamines in very generous 
proportions. Tomato juice is now being 
iven to infants who suffer from being 
fed on pasteurized milk. To-day, when 
many foods are deprived of all or part of 
their vitamines by the processes employed 
to prepare them for market, it would ap- 
pear that raw tomatoes are among the 
most essential items of a balanced diet. 


PHYSICIANS interested in raising the 
standards of health and vigor among 
Americans are now encouraging them to 
eat more dairy products, and also to eat 
more liberally of the leafy vegetables, such 
as cabbage, lettuce, spinach, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, Swiss chard, turnip tops, 
dandelions, and beet tops. 

Lack of the vitamines in human bein 
interferes greatly with nutrition. Head- 
aches and more serious troubles result. 
The lack of vitamines in the animal diet 
shows particularly in the skin surfaces, 
and the same deficiency may cause scurvy 
among human beings. The vitamines are 
a real help to the skin of animals and to 
the complexion of human beings. 

So many headaches come from diges- 
tive troubles that I must give this warning: 
chew all starchy foods particularly well. 
Even mashed potatoes should be chewed 
and thoroughly mixed with saliva. Bread 
must be well masticated. ‘The reason why 
fresh bread is not as good for us as old 
bread is simply that we have to chew the 
old bread, whereas we don’t bother to 


chew the new, because it can be swallowed 
easily without this attention. The repu- 
tation of toast for wholesomeness is due 
to the fact that it cannot be swallowed 
until it has been thoroughly masticated. 

Many so-called headaches are really 
muscular trouble. Sharp neuralgic pains 
often result from getting wet or damp in 
the rain or snow. These pains may even 
come on with damp weather when one 
has not been exposed; and they may be 
so severe that the merest touch is almost 
unbearable. Men sometimes have neu- 
ralgic pains because they wear their hats 
too tight, or pull their caps down until the 
cap band acts like a bandage and inter- 
feres with the circulation. Tight hat bands 
not only cause neuralgic pains, but also 
baldness. 


GHARP pains at the back of the head are 
very often in the muscles. Highly ner- 
vous people are apt to complain of this 
trouble. Sometimes patients make a w 
face, put their hands to the back of their 
heads, and tell me something is the matter 
with the base of their brain. It cheers them 
up a great deal, of course, when I tell them 
there isn’t one chance in ten thousand 
that the trouble is with the brain: 

Great relief will come to people who 
have this muscular trouble if they will 
practice regularly certain exercises, which 
they can plan to suit themselves. The 
should twist the head forward and back 
and to either side as far as possible, doing 
this for some minutes morning and night, 
and at intervals during the day. If the 
exercises hurt more or less at the begin- 
ning that is only a sign, as a rule, that 
the muscles it is desired to benefit are 
actually being reached. 

Muscular pains particularly, but also 
headaches from various other causes, can 
be relieved to some extent by gentle mas- 
sage. It is well to apply a little alcohol 
in massaging the muscles at the back of 
the head. Hot cloths and menthol pencils 
may afford some relief, for both the neu- 
ralgic pains and other headaches. 

None of these things, you understand, 
is a cure. They all are merely temporary 
measures of relief, based on that old saying 
of Hippocrates, the father of medicine: 
“One sensation drives out another, as one 
nail drives out another." 

Megrim, or migraine headache, occurs 
on one side of the head, often in the tem- 
ple. These pains are very severe, making 
one feel that a spike is actually being 
driven through the skull. They are partly 
due to hereditary conditions which pre- 
vent the by-products of our body chemistry 
from being neutralized and disposed oL 
The migraine headache may best be 
understood if it is considered as a sort of 
explosion in the nervous system. 

uch headaches may be encouraged by 
bad air, irregular eating, and insufficient 
exercise. Some sufferers would find great 
relief by changing their eating habits. I 
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Some day he will ask you: “What have you read? "' 


Read what the President of Yale says about this. 


Then 


send for the 32-page free book, ‘‘Fifteen Minutes a Day” 


‘ HAT have you read? Can you write clear, forcible English? I never 
employ a man in any responsible position without asking him those 
questions," said one of the most successful business men in New York. 


“The reading mind is the growing, disciplined mind," he continued. "And 
any man who can write clearly must necessarily first think clearly." 


The president of Yale has had an opportunity to watch the success or 
failure of thousands of men. He knows what executives demand in their 
ey MM Summing his experience with many executives in varied 
lines, he said: 


"Men in every department of practical life, men in commerce, men in 
transportauon, and in manufactures have told me that what they really 
wanted from our colleges was men who have this selective power of using 
books efficiently." 


“The selective power of using books efficiently"—the clear mental action 
that comes from Eeit of the really important books, systematically 
and thoroughly read. 


How can one develop this "selective power"? With so little time to read 
how can the ambitious modern man or woman be sure that he or she is not 
wasting the reading minutes among books that have no building force? 


P F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY E 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York | 
Mail me the free book, "Fifteen Minutes a Day,” telling about I 


J 

I 

| the Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the valuable | 
|. article by Dr. Eliot cp. what and how to for a liberal į 
| education. r 
J 
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[ 
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s anbat books will give the largest return for the time and money invested 
in them : 

These questions have been answered for you in a valuable free book en- 
titled "Fifteen Minutes a Day." It tells the story of the most effective selec- 
tion of mind-building books ever mad 


Dr. Eliot's 
—. Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


Hv Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for forty years president of Harvard, selected 
out of all the millions of books of travel, history, science, biography. 
essays, drama and poetry, the few that will give the essentials of a liberal 
education, even if read but fifteen minutes a day, is explained to you in the 
free booklet. 

To learn how every day's reading—even fifteen minutes—can be used so 
as to make you a bigger, broader, more int ing man or woman; to find 
out how you can e rs a "growing, disciplined mind," the kind of 
Heic that Freesat [rid says q Se by modern executives, send 
f copy een Minutes a Day" that is wrapped up and ready, await- 
ing your request. Merely clip the coupon and mail it today. " 


Send for | 
this Free Booklet 
that gives Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan 
of reading 


Served Perfectly | 
How it is done 
with Americas 
Favorite Beverage 


You meet few men with 
skill like that of the soda 
fountain expert. He takes 
a six-ounce glass and draws 

Just one ounce of Coca-Cola 
syrup—the precise base for the 
best drink— service that eliminates 
waste. 


Take a six-ounce glass, not a 
larger or a smaller one. 


rd 


One press on the syrup syphon, 
with the soda man's sense of 
touch for exact measurements, 
gives one ounce of Coca-Cola 
syrup—you know just where it 
should come to in the glass to 
be precisely the right amount. 


3# 


Pull the silver faucet for five 
ounces of pure, ice-cold carbo- 
nated water—with the one ounce 
of syrup, this quantity fills the 


| Drink 
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With a deft, sure hand he adds the ice-cold, 
sparkling water. It looks for an instant as 
Pic the glass would overflow, but it 


n't. The amount is five ounces—exactly 


the right proportion. 


You may take up a bit of the 
proportion of water with ice, as 
a small cube or crushed. Stir 
with a spoon. 


Done quickly? You bet. The ris- 
ing bubbles just have time to 
come to a bead that all but o'er- 
tops the brim as the glass is 
passed over the marble fountain 
for the first delicious and refresh- 
ing sip. 
3# 

That’s the.soda fountain recipe 
for the perfect drink, perfectly 
served. Coca-Cola is easily served 
perfectly because Coca-Cola syrup 
is prepared with the finished art 
that comes from the practice of a 
lifetime. Good things from nine 
sunny climes, nine different coun- 
tries, are properly combined in 
every ounce. 


It has all been done 


hiáhest degree of 
deliciousness and 
refreshingness. 


Guard against the natural mis- 
takes of too much syrup and too 
large a glass. Any variation 
from the ratio of one ounce of 
syrup to five ounces of water, 
and something of the rare quality 
of Coca-Cola is lost; you don’t 
get Coca-Cola at the top of its 
flavor and at its highest appeal, 


T d 


Coca-Cola is sold everywhere 
with universal popularity, because 
perfect service and not variations 
is a soda fountain rule. 


DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


Caron's gift to Pompadour was 
a tiny ae . “Tt isin a ring," 
he voee only f salo ig one- 
third inch] in er, I 
contrived a circle around the 
dial, with a little projecting 
hook, Carrying this with the 
finger nail two-thirds around 
the dial, rewinds the watch. It 
runs for thirty hours” sees 
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WIST this hook around the dial,” murmured an auda- 
cious courtier to Madame Pompadour in 1752, ‘as you 
di twist our empire 'round your finger!” 


«Watchmaker to Louis XV,” this daring stripling styled himself. 
The Keyless Watch, his shrewd gift to France's fair dictator in 
the moonlit gardens of Versailles,proved the key to power. Swiftly 
he rose: music master to the royal sisters—secretary to Louis him- 
self—from Caron,the watchmaker's son,to de Beaumarchais, the 
idol of France, whose** Barber of Seville” and “Marriage of Figaro” 
hastened the dawn of the Reign of Terror. 


To America, Caron’s gifts were three-fold. His filibuster fleets 
bore enormous cargoes of arms to the aid of our Revolutionists; 
his brilliant dramas are cherished to this day by our opera lovers; 
and his Keyless Watch, though too small to be entirely practi- 


cable, helped to blaze the trail for those modern marvels of dainty 
compactness and precision— 


Olgin Latches 


The $250 Corsican in white 
gold, with dial of sterling 
silver e « An unretouched 


photograph . o . e 
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have found that the typical sufferer from 
this kind of headache eats merely a little 
toast, or a roll, together with a cup of 
coffee for breakfast, later in the day a 
very light luncheon, and at night a very 
heavy dinner. 

These people should remember that 
man has become a three-meal animal. 
They would do well to divide the amount 
they eat among the three meals, instead 
of practically crowding it into one. Often 
such people need coarser foods and raw 
foods, including a substance such as bran or 
the skins of baked potatoes, for roughage. 
Difference in diet may in part account for 
the fact that migraine headache is much 
commoner among the well-to-do than 
among the working classes. 

One of the commonest causes of head- 
aches is fatigue. Bodily, mental, or 
emotional fatigue often comes from the 
accumulation of waste products in the 
system. You may, of course, be fatigued 
by work, but that should give you a 
pleasant mental reaction and a sound 
night’s sleep, provided the fatigue is not 
excessive. But you may be fatigued—or 
feel fatigued—because waste products have 
accumulated in your system while you 
have been avoiding hard physical exercise 
either as work or play. Remember that 
the ideal habit of life is one that uses up 
all the energy accumulated every day. 

It is probable that most headache suf- 
ferers would be benefited if they simply 
changed their habits of living. Let me 
suggest that they get up regularly not 
later than 7 a. M., and breakfast within 
the next hour. They should eat a fairly 
substantial meal, five hours later, and 
another meal five or six hours later. Bed 
time, under this régime, comes not later 
than eleven o’clock. Only unusual cir- 
cumstances can justify the average per- 
son’s staying in bed more than eight hours. 


Those who are going to try the regimen 
here recommended should walk a great 
deal. If they don’t go to business, they 
should make a business of walking. Per- 
haps you have heard of old Doctor Weber 
of London, who died recently at ninety- 
five. He never had a carriage or automo- 
bile in carrying on his practice. He 
believed that every man should walk at 
least thirty miles a week. I will let those 
who are going to follow my advice off 
with four miles a day. Four miles a day, 
but not less—at a good stiff pace. 

It would be best if the business man— 
or all of us for that matter—would start 
the day with a walk. If you have to 
take a train, subway, or trolley, to busi- 
ness, walk at least part of the way. ‘The 
morning "stand" on train or trolley is not 
equivalent to exercise. 


HEADACHE sufferers, both men and 
women, need some physical ‘recrea- 
tion which is agreeable to them and which 
diverts their minds from business or other 
cares. On this point I shall not undertake 
to advise, because the sport that will 
make an enthusiast of one man will only 
bore another and send his thoughts back 
to the old routine cares. 

I know lots of men who get out of 
fishing just what I want headache sufferers 
to get out of some sport. These fellows 
go to some far-off place, and after a few 
weeks they come back and tell you about 
the fun they’ve had and the big catches 
they’ve made. All the time they’ve been 
gone, they have been getting up at five 
A. M. and fishing for an hour before break- 
fast. After breakfast they go fishing 
again, and after a while they come back 
for lunch. In the afternoon they write 
a few letters or read a newspaper; and 
then, to vary the monotony of life, they 
go fishing again. They come back to 
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camp, cook dinner, and after dinner—just 
for luck—they make a few casts in front 
of the camp site. 

* Some men wouldn’t be at all beguiled 
by that kind of sport. Others would. If 
it sounds promising to you, try it. What 
you want is a recreation on which you 
can concentrate, so that you will forgct 
your troubles and get your mind off every- 
thing but the good time you're having. 
Do that, and your nerves and body will 
benefit a lot. 

I know men whose wives havc really 
become “golf widows.” Now, golfing as 
a sport would fail with a good many men; 
but for the man who takes to it enthusiasti- 
cally it is the best possible diversion. I'll 
£o so far as to say that some of the golf 

layers I know are really honest men. 

hey wouldn't tell a lie for the world, 
but, in a moment of enthusiasm, they 
will exaggerate in talking about their 
And roughly speaking, I would 
say that if you care enough about golf 
to fib about your score, the game will do 
a lot toward keeping you, or putting you, 
in the headache-less class. 

If golf isn't your sport, try some other 
one that you think you might be able to 
fib about if occasion offered! Try long- 
distance walking, boating, swimming, ten- 
nis. But make it lively! When you play, 

lay. You can always find time to rest. 
t 1s too bad that horseback riding, a 
truly fine form of exercise, is not more 
common. The old adage is as true as 
ever—the outside of a horse is good for 
the inside of a man. You can't concen- 
trate on business thoughts while riding 
a horse, unless he's an old plug. 

Work to make your muscles hard; keep 
your skin clean; keep the stomach well 
filled with sensible food; go to bed season- 
ably and get up early; and the chances 
are that you won't have headaches. 


“THE Autobiography of a Bright Boy"—who found that he wasn't as smart as he thought he was 
—is the title of an article next month in which a business man tells a remarkable personal story. 


Young or Old, Rich or Poor-Make a Will! 


child is frequently varied according to 
the age and situation of the child at the 
time the will is made. Trust funds are 
created for minor children. The son who 
has gone through college and is beginning 
to prosper in his profession is usually not 
provided for as well by a father in moder- 
ate circumstances as is the minor child. 
Sometimes a much larger share is given 
to one child than to another, because one 
has been the recipient of earlier substan- 
tial gifts. 

Conceding that fairness is the rule when 
a will is made, still there is a tendency on 
the part of people in all stations of life to 
defer the obligation to make a will. The 
compelling motive for making a will usu- 
ally comes at a time of crisis in business 
or family relationships. Unquestionably 
the relation. of husband and wife, of 
parents and children, is one of affection 
and intimacy. But the time comes when 
such a relation is a matter of course. If 
making a will has been neglected at the 
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time of marriage or at the birth of a child, 
it is very apt to be put off indefinitely. 
The impulse usually comes at a time when 
the friendship or relationship is most in- 
tense. 

Travel abroad frequently leads people 
to make their wills. If husband and wife 
are traveling together, they are apt to 
make wills disposing of their property to 
cover the possibility of their both dying 
in the same disaster. 


S a rule, fathers do not provide for post- 
humous children. Ignorance presum- 
ably accounts for it—ignorance, perhaps, 
of the pending birth and in some cases 
ignorance of the fact that a will can pro- 
vide for such a child. From the lawyer's 
point of view, the lack of such provision 
1s a matter of gross carelessness. 
, Women are much more inclined than 
men to make remembrances of a senti- 
mental character, giving this little thing 
or that to some particular person. A well- 


to-do woman usually wants her automo- 
bile to go to her chauffeur, her furs to her 
girlhood friend, her jewelry to certain close 
relations, and often she specifies to whom 
the various trinkets on her desk are to go. 

The will of the self-made man—the man 
who has built up his fortune by his own 
efforts during his lifetime—is not usually 
very complicated. He is very apt to leave 
everything to his wife. ; 

In doing this the self-made man is pay- 
ing a tribute to his wife and to woman- 
kind. His wife probably began at the 
bottom with him. They economized and 
sacrificed together. She has had such a 
big share in his career that he knows her 
to be capable of doing the right thing by 
the property, of looking after those who 
ought to be looked after, the children and 
others, and even of favoring the charities 
they patronized together. Í have known 
many men to bestow their property in this 
way, and I do not know of one that has 
made a mistake. 


A Bigger Job Yours—If You Master 
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-Traffic Management 


‘We must have efficient traffic men''say 
manufacturers, jobbers, railroads, ship 
owners. Hundreds are needed where one 
is available. This is the chance for ambi- 
tious men to rise to higher positions—to 
get into an uncrowded calling—to have the 
specialized knowledge which commands 
big salaries. 4 

if your job isn’t big enough—if you 
haven't a prosperous future in sight where 
you are, become a Traffic Expert. Make 
your spare time count now for quick ad- 
vancement and higher pay. 


Train Under the LaSalle Experts 


Learn from men who have held or who 
are among those holding the highest posi- 
tions in the field—men who will train you 
by the famous LaSalle Problem Method— 
by which you actually handle the same 
problems that the Traffic Managers of 
railroads and great shippers have to meet 
and solve daily. Become familiar with 
every phase of Interstate Commerce and 
Traffic Management in the most practical 
way ever devised. 

Every. point concerning Freight Rates, 
Classifications, Tariffs, Bills of Lading, 
Routing, Claims, Demurrage, Express 
Rates, Ocean Traffic, R. R. Organization, 
Regulation and Management, Laws of 
Carriers, Interstate Commerce Rulings, 
etc., will be clearly explained. You will 
cover the entire subject and be put in line 
for an executive job. 


How LaSalle Men Win 


B. S. McMullen was a freight checker on the 
docks at Seattle. 

Two years after beginning the LaSalle Course in 
Interstate Commerce and Traffic Management he 
was appointed General Freight and Passenger 
Agent. E 

id that it probably would have taken him 
Bord reip to wake this advance if he had depended 
merely upon routine work. 

LaSalle experts helped him ta reach the top in 
the space of months. 

T. J. Wright, an Illinois member, reports three 
promotions since taking the course. 

S. H. Watson, of Michigan, figures his increased 
earning capacity at 400 per cent. ; 

Fred Hoffman, an Ohio member, reports 500 per 
cent profit on his investment in one year. 

Among the many LaSalle trained men who are 
now Traffic Managers or Experts on Interstate 
Commerce are: 

Wm. Ritchie, Vice-President and Traffic Man- 
ager, Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co. 

F. E. Combs, Traffic Director, Twin City Traffic 
League, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

F. E. Hamilton, Traffic Manager, Retail Mér- 
chants’ Association of Canada. 


Mr. Hamilton says; "I cannot speak too highly 
of this institution. The course is up-to-date, authen- 
tic and casily understood. My only regret is that I 
did not take it up five years ago." 


The success these men have made can be paral- 
leled by any other ambitious man who will do as 
they did—train! 


Send the Coupon 


Your request will bring complete infor- 
mation about the opportunities open to 
traffic experts and about the LaSalle 
course of training. We wili also send you 
our book, ''Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,’’ which has shown thousands of men 
the short road to promotion. 

Mail the coupon today. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Dept. 533-TR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One," all without obligation to me. 


Traffic Management— } Ruilroa for positions as 
i ic. | Railroad and Industrial 
Foreign and Domestic: Traffic Managers, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 
world. It offers training for every important business need. 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here. 


Dn HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: Training for positions 

as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Account- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

o BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: Training for Official, 
Managerial, Sales and Executive Positions. 


o LAW: 

Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 

o BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: Training for po- 
sitions as Correspondent, Mail Sales Director, and 
executive letter-writing positions. 
BANKINGANDFINANCE: Training forexecutive 

o positions in Banks and Financial Institutions. 

o PERSONNEL AND EMPLOYMENT MANAGE- 
MENT: Training for Employers, Employment Man- 
agers, Executives. Industrial Engineers. 

o INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT EFFICIENCY: 
Training for Production Managers, Department 
Heads, and all those desiring training in the 48 fac- 
tors of efficiency. 

o MODERN FOREMANSHIP: Training in the direc- 
tion and handling of industrial forces—for Execu- 
tives, Managers, Superintendents, Contractors, Fore- 
men, Sub-foremen, etc. 

o COMMERCIAL LAW: Reading, Reference 
Consultation Service for Business Men. 

o BUSINESS ENGLISH: Training for Business Cor- 
respondents and Copy Writers. 

o EFFECTIVE SPEAKING: Training in the art of 
forceful, effective h for Ministers, Salesmen, 
Fraternal ers, Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 

D EP-A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board and Insti- 
tute Examinations. 

o EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 

Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 

o COMMERCIAL SPANISH: Training for positions 
as Porem Correspondent with Spanish-speaking 
countries. 


and 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Occasionally a will includes long ex- 
pressions of the testator's regard for a 
friend, but not often. A will is a document 
of formal conveyance, and hence expres- 
sions of appreciation. are usually limited 
to such phrases as “beloved wife," “de- 
voted friend,” or “faithful servant." As a 
rule, the longer the expression of sentiment 
in a will, the smaller the gift. 

There was reported some time ago a re- 
markable case of this kind. A man who 
was notoriously close, but many times a 


| millionaire, had had written into his will 


a long and moving expression of regard 
for a lifelong friend. The friend was well 
along in years and had suffered hard , re- 
verses. You would have thought from 
reading the sentiments in the will that the 
friend's fortunes were to be rehabilitated 
by at least one of the deceased's millions. 
However after the engaging formal 
rhapsody on friendship, the will simply 
directed that the deceased’s daughter 
should give, as directed during her father’s 
lifetime, a certain package to his dearly 
beloved friend. Obviously, the token was 
something that had been very near and 
dear to the deceased. 

When it came time to carry out the 
provisions of the will, the daughter asked 
the dearly beloved friend: to call. The 
dear friend came. He listened with tears 
in his eyes as the daughter repeated her 
father’s sentiments. Then she gave him 
the package, and he went away. "He could 
hardly wait until he got round the corner 
to open it. 

What did he find? A silver spoon? A 
rubber band full of bonds? A watch set 
with diamonds and studded with pearls? 
He knew in advance that it couldn't be 
any of these, for whatever the package 
contained it was something soft. The 
nicely wrapped package was about two 
inches thick and three or four inches 
square. Inside, wrapped with tissue paper, 
nicely done up, washed and ironed, was a 
pair of the old gentleman's socks. They 
were something that had been near and 
dear to him, but hardly a fitting gift to 
accompany all those fine words. 


NY man who owns property which 
would require his signature or any 
other act on his part to dispose of it is 
under the obligation to make a will. This 
holds true even for the man who has only a 


| hundred-and-fifty-dollar bank account or 


five hundred dollars' insurance, unless the 
beneficiary is stated in the insurance 
policy. Whenever a man leaves property 
but no will, the court has to appoint an 
administrator. This administrator is re- 
quired to give bonds, and his services 
must be paid for out of the estate. By 
a will, however, you can appoint your 
wife or friend as your executor and stipu- 
late that no bonds shall be required. 

A will need not be in any particular 
form or in technical language to be valid. 
It is sufficient if the will, however in- 
formal, shows your intention regarding 


| the disposition of your property and gives 
| sufficient powers to carry out your wishes. 


The fact that the document is a will must 
positively appear. Then, even if the will 
is in the form of a letter and is properly 
executed it will be admitted to probate. — 

After a will is drawn it must be executed. 
There are three steps in executing a will: 
first, signing; second, publication; third, 
witnessing. 
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WEED Tire Chains * 


Safequard Pedestrians 


THE DRIVER caught the signal, shot on his brakes—and 
Weed Tire Chains did the rest. The car came to a dead stop 
well within the safety zone and the lady crossed in safety. 


It will pay you to analyze this little crossing 
episode — one of frequent repetition in 
the experience of every traffic officer. 
What prevented an accident was teamwork 
between the brakes and Weed Tire Chains. 


The brakes took hold but it was the 
chains that kept the tires from sliding. 
Bare tires on that slippery pavement 
and in a tight place like that would 


have meant disaster. 


Traffic policemen have learned to 
depend on Weed Tire Chains in that 
ticklish moment that comes with each shift 
in the direction of traffic. 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


The estrians go swarming forward 
regardless of anything but the signal. That’s 
when the officer must look sharp—espe- 
cially on days of mud, slime, or slush. That’s 

“skidding weather” and he hates skids 
worse than St. Patrick hated snakes. 


If the wheels of the cars are equipped with 
Weed Tire Chains there is no need for 
worry. . They prevent skidding — each 
staunch link absorbing its share of the 
treacheroussliding impulse and “grounding” 
it in a fraction of a second. The | lack of 
Weed Tire Chains, inexcusable in congested 
traffic, is the most prolific source of motor 
mishaps. Ask any traffic officer and he 
will tell you so. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INCORPORATED | 
BRIDGEPORT Ne XS CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From Plambers’ Safety Chain 
to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Pittsburg 


Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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A 
OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 


18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


eee ae 
THIS OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS  44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 


HE Oakland Sensible Six engine is of 

overhead-valve design—a design clearly 
demonstrated as superior by its use in all racing 
car and airplane engines. The cylinders of this 
engine afford the nearest possible commercial 
approach to the ideal combustion chamber. 
As a result of this and other Oakland features, 
the Oakland owner enjoys more miles from 
the gallon of gasoline, more power per pound 
of car weight, quicker getaway, easier hill- 
climbing and greater flexibility, than are 
available in any other car at anywhere near 
the Oakland price. 


Oren Car, 81395;  RoapsTER, $1395; Four Door Sepan, $2065; Covre, $2065 
F.O. B. Pontiac, MICHIGAN. ApprirronaL FOR ‘Wire Wick, Kouirment, $55 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


OAKLAND 


SENS i BLE SIX 


Young or Old, Rich or Poor—Make a Will! by Haroup E. Lippincott 
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As to signing: You must sign your will ' 
at the end. The signature should immedi- 
ately follow the body of the will on the | 
last page. If any material part of the will 
follows the signature, as a clause appoint- 
ing an executor, for instance, the will is 
void. If the will is on several sheets, one 
signature at the end of the will on the last 
sheet is sufficient, though you may put 
your signature at the bottom of each 
page to prevent substitution and to iden- 
tify each page. 

You must sign your own name if pos- 
sible. If ill or unable to write because of a 
broken arm or some other circumstance, 
you may make your mark; or you may 
sign by the aid of a person who holds your 
hand and guides it; or you may cause your 
name to be subscribed by another person. 
In this case, you must specifically direct 
the other person to sign your name to the 
will, and the signature should be written 
in your presence. Whoever signs your 
name to your will must sign his own name 
to the will as a witness, or he will be liable 
to a penalty of fifty dollars. 


I: IS the safest course to sign your will | 
when all the witnesses are present and can | 
see you do it. If you sign when they are 
not present, you must specificially ac- 
knowledge and declare the signature to 
be yours. The witnesses must either see 
you sign your name or you must declare ; 
the signature to be yours when the signa- 
ture is visible to them. 

As to publishing: At the time of signing, 
you must publish to the witnesses the fact 
that this is your last will and testament. 
The safe thing to do is to say to them, | 
“This is my last will and testament.” The 
declaration should be made while you are ' 
signing or just before or after you have 
signed and as part of the same transaction. 
If you do not sign in the presence of wit- 
nesses but merely acknowledge your signa- 
ture to them, you must make the same 
declaration at the time of acknowledging | 
your signature. If you merely request 
witnesses to sign the document as wit- 
nesses to your signature, and do not 
declare it to be your will, the will is void. 

As to witnessing: There should be at 
least three witnesses. While most states 
require only two, it is better to have 
three, so that if one is absent or dead when 
the will comes to probate, the other two 
can prove the will. Moreover, some states 
require three witnesses, and it is therefore 
desirable for you, wherever you live, to 
have three witnesses, since at the time of 
your death you may have property in one 
of those states. Any person who receives 
a legacy by your will may not be a wit- 
ness. The person you name as executor, 
if not a legatee, may be a witness. 

The signatures of witnesses must also 
be at the end of the will, as near as possible 
to and at the left of the testator’s signa- | 
ture. The witnesses should sign in your | 
presence, and it is desirable that they sign 
in the presence of each other. They must 
write their places of residence opposite 
their signatures, or they will be subject to 
a penalty of fifty dollars. 

An attestation clause is frequently 
added after the end of a will and after the | 
signatures of the testator and his wit- 
nesses. It recites the details of the per- 
formance of all the necessary acts of sign- 
ing, publishing and witnessing required 
for the proper execution of a will. Its 


| And there is no limit to what he can earn, for he is 


he Amazinó Story 
of Charles Berry 


How a $60 a month farmhand, forced to quit by an attack of 

sunstroke, suddenly discovered the way to earn $1,000 a month. 

The secret of big money that came to Charles Berry by accident 

is the same one that has enabled hundreds of others to step from 
small pay jobs to magnificent incomes. 


RULY an amazing transformation! A $60 a month 

job as a farmhand one day—out of a job entirely the 

next—and then a position that paid $1,000 the first 
month! Such was the skyrocket career of Charles Berry of 
Winterset, Iowa. And more remarkable still, it all came 
about as the result of a sunstroke! It was a strange freak of 
chance that started Berry on his way to good fortune. 

How long he might otherwise have remained a farmhand, 
no one can say. Certainly however his work held little 
promise cf better things for the future. Apparently all that 

y ahead was a life of hard work, manual labor and low 
wages—a life shut off from the opportunities of the world. 

Then one day as Berry followed his plow across the fields 
under the scorching rays of a burning sun, he suddenly col- 


| lapsed in his tracks. Sunstruck! At that moment his career 


as a farmhand came to an abrupt end. He could never again 
work under tbe direct rays of the sun. He was forced to quit. 


Subsequently he found employment in a variety store. His 
reward for long and tedious hours of clerking was $18 a week. 


Not a very remarkable job—but it meant the turning point 
in Berry's life. For it brought the discovery of the way to big 
earnings. Berry had been noticing the Salesmen who came 
to call on the proprietor of the store. He noticed their pros- 
perous appearance, their air of confidence and good nature 
as if they were sure of themselves and enjoying every minute 
of their work. They stopped at the best hotels, traveled on 
the fastest trains; and there was an independence and variety 
about their calling that made their careers look like one long 
vacation compared to Berry's job. 


One day Berry fell into conversation with one of the 
Salesmen. 

“Yes,” the latter said in answer to his question, “Salesmen 
do make big money. And here's the reason: the success of any 
business depends upon the amount of goods sold. The man 
who sells is producing profits for his firm. His services are in 
demand everywhere. He commands big pay wherever he Foes. 
id in 
proportion to the amount of business he produces. If you'll 
take the trouble to investigate, you'll find that the big money 
is in the Selling end of business.” 


“But a man must have natural ability to become a Sales- 
man.” 


"That's an old, out-of-date notion,” the Salesman replied. 
“Salesmanship today is a science—it's just a matter of know- 
ing how. Take myself for instance. I owe my success to the 
National Salesmen's Training Association. This is a wonderful 
organization of top-notch Salesmen and Sales Managers formed 
just for the purpose of fitting men for success in Salesman-. 
ship. It enables anyone to become a master of all the Secrets 
of Selling in his spare time at home. Why, it has made’ Master 
Salesmen out of men who had Lee been clerks, book- 
keepers, mechanics and so on. If I were you I'd write to the 
N. S. T. A. Just ask them to tell you about their system of 
Salesmanship Training and Free Employment Service.” 


Into the Big Money Class 


Berry did as the Salesman suggested. The answer he re- 
ceived from the N. S. T. A. absolutely astounded him. It 
was nothing short of a revelation—it was the most amazing 
PROOF of the short cut to big earnings that he had ever 


seen. Entirely free of cost he received a wonderful book on 
Salesmanship that explained in full this fascinating field and 
its golden opportunities. Then there were copies of hundreds 
of letters from men who had been made Master Salesmen and 
placed in good positions by the N. 8. T. A. Many of them 
were earning five, ten and fifteen times as much money as 
they had ever received before. d 


Warren Hartle, of 4425 N. Robey St., Chicago. for example, 
had worked for ten years in the railway mail service at pay 
ranging from $900 to $1,600 a year. Then through the N. S. 
T. A. he learned the Secrets cf Selling that made him a Master 
Salesman and brought him $1,000 in thirty days. 

George W. Kearns of Oklahoma City made $524 in two weeks. 
Before this he had never earned more than $60 a month. 
And C. W. Campbell of Greensburg, Pa., wrote, "My earnings 
for the past thirty days are $1,562 and I won second prize in 
March although I worked only two weeks during that month.” 


'These are only a few of the wonderful letters. Berry was 
absolutely convinced and decided to accept the liberal offer 
of the N. S. T. A. to fit him for a position as a Master Sales- 
man. In his spare time at home he learned the tundamental 
rules and principles of Salesmanship covering every branch of 
this fascinating field. Almost before he realized it he was 
ready to accept a position as Salesman with a big company 
to which the N. S. T. A. recommended him. In one step 
he left behind his small pay job for the magnificent earnings 
and independent career of a Master Salesman. 


Free Proof that You Can Be a 
Master Salesman 


The same opportunity that brought Berry his amazing, 
quick success is now open to every reader of this magazine. 
If you are ambitious to take your place in the ranks of the b, 
money makers it is suggested that you write to the N.S. T. A. 
You will receive, without any cost or obligation, the remark- 
able Book on Salesmanship and the startling proof that ve- 
gardless of what you are doing now you can quickly become 
a Master Salesman—in your spare time at home. You will 
read the stories of hun of men who today are earning 
more money than they ever thought possible. What thcy 
have done, you can do. 


Surely you owe it to yourself to at least examine the evi- 
dence. It was worth $1,000 a month to Charles Berry to write 
to the N.S. T. A. It may be worth that much or more to yeu. 
Just write or mail the cou) There is no cost or obli- 
gation. Address National Salesmen's Training Association, 
Dept. 23-E, Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. 23-E, Chicago, III. 

Please send me your Free Salesmanship Book and Frce 
Proof you can make me a Master Salesman. Also tell me how 
the Free Employment Service of the N. S. T. A. will hel 
me to a Selling position and send list of business lines with 
openings for Salesmen. 
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Guessing the age of a motor car is like determin- 
ing the age of a woman — it all depends on how 


much she’s fixed up. 


And you can fix up that old car 
of yours with Effecto Auto Finishes, 
so she will look asif she just came out 
of the sales room. You can add a 
hundred or more dollars to her resale 
value by giving the old boat a coat 
of Effecto. Then you won’ tsell her! 


Effecto Auto Enamel is so easy 
working, that it flows out smoothly 
and levels itself into a beautiful lus- 
trous gloss, more durable than the 
finish on most new cars. Effecto is 
quick drying—in 24 to 48 hours you 
drive out a car that looks like new. 


Nota wax, polish or paint, Effecto 
is the original, genuine auto enamel. 


EA, PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS / 


Becomea Nurse 


A mest diguibed and respected profession 
Y training at home through 


The eec icis School of Nurs 
375 Main Street Jamestown, 


Made in nine popular enamel colors: 


Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, 
Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish and Top 
& Seat Dressing. 

Top & Seat Dressing gives uphol- 
stery and tops a new richness. It 
waterproofs and renews. Dries in 
fifteen minutes. Will not get sticky. 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 

Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 151 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Canada: 97 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Ri e sRanger 


finest co, Seleck exer ball built an X 
where at any 
colo lors and sha sizes big 


amps, horns. heels. , Darts, all 
PS Ns for rio cles below usual prices. 
TODA Lait information. Big. Free 
ill strated 6 cle prices and terms as well VAN 


'| Mead$ Ecc Sat dela. S 


“THE IDEAL FLOOR COV- 
ERING IN TOWN AND 


COUNTRY ALL YEAR RD 


TENTOBED 


A Tent and Bed Combined 


Tentobeds are the most practical for 
tourists and people desiring to camp. 
They are made in two sizes; one as 
shown is made especially to use with 
Auto. Other style is suitable for slee 

ing on porch or lawn. Tento 
roll up in a small package very 
light in weight, can be put up in 5 
minutes, require no stakes or poles. 
Water-proof and Insect-proof. 


The beds are very comfortable to sleep in. They save the price they cost in hotel bills in a few days. 


WE... 
EOS f^. 


- 
Cav 


You are independent and not obliged to pay the exorbitant prices often demanded of tourists. 


On sale by reliable dealers. We will mail you on request, literature fully describing Tentobeds, also 


our Autobed, made to use inside of auto. 


TENTOBED COMPANY, Dept. 5, 3300 Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EN? AS 


value is as evidence of the facts it recites 
when the witnesses fail to recall the cir- 
cumstances attending the execution of a 
will. To make it of value, the clause 
should be read by the witnesses, or it 
should be read to them. 

The following is a suitable attestation 
clause: 


“On this .. day of .. 19—, the foregoing in- 
strument was signed, published and declared 
by. ines , the testator therein named, 
as and for his last will and testament, in the 
presence of us, the undersigned, who thereupon, 
at his request and in his presence and in the 
presence of each other, signed our names as 
witnesses thereto, this attestation clause having 
been first read over to us and we having fully 
noted that the events therein enumerated too 
place in fact as stated therein. 


Here is a summary for you to observe 
with regard to making your will: 


t. Consult a competent lawyer, have him 
draw the will, and have him present at the exe- 
cution of the will. 

2. Have the will as simple as possible. Don't 
tie up your property too much. If you have 
property to give away, give it away. 

3- Having made the will, be sure that it is 
kept in a safe place. 

4. Remember that the will speaks as cf the 
date of your death, and therefore should be 
altered to fit altered circumstances in your 
family relations or in your financial affairs. 

5. If you made a will years ago, consider 
whether your witnesses are still living. If not 
and if the will stands as you would make it 
to-day, execute it again. If you have any doubt 
about whether or not the will was properly 
executed at the time you made it, consult your 
attorney. 


OMETIMES wills are made ineffective 

by a change in the circumstances of the 
maker of a will or of his property. The 
birth of a child who has not been men- 
tioned in the will modifies the parent's 
will to this extent—the child has the right, 
regardless of the will, to receive the same 
share in the estate that he would have re- 
ceived if the parent had died without 
leaving a will. 

If a person sells or conveys property 
mentioned in a will by a legal instrument 
which is inconsistent with the will itself, 
then this instrument revokes the will to 
that extent. 

It is the law in most states that the mar- 
riage of a single woman revokes the will 
she made before marriage. This is so even 
though the will was made in contempla- 
tion of marriage and contains a provision 
for the prospective husband. 

In New York and some other states a 

“single woman” is defined by law as one 
who has never been married, a divorced 
woman, or a widow. Thus, a will executed 
by a married woman is not revoked by the 
death of her husband and her subsequent 
marriage, for she was married when she 
made the will. The will made by a widow 
is revoked by her subsequent marriage; 
likewise the will of a divorced woman is 
revoked by her subsequent marriage. The 
will of a man is never revoked by subse- 
quent marriage. 

Many people make more than one will, 
and usually they keep the later wills 
among their papers. Presently, for some 
reason, they wish that will No. 1 should be 
effective instead of will No. 2 or 3. Then 
they destroy wills No. 2 and 3 under the 
impression that this destruction revives 
will No. 1. Such is not the case. 

A young physician made a will before 
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Wins Distinction By 
Its Better Qualities 


The Cleveland has been in the motor market less than two years but in that time it 
has established genuine popularity from coast to coast. For in that time it has been 
called upon to do all the things expected of an automobile, and it has done them 
with honor. Today the Cleveland has satisfied owners in every part of the country. 


It Makes Its Friends 
By Its Character 
Featuring the Cleveland is the exclusive Cleve- 
land motor, most highly refined of the overhead 
valve type, pliant and powerful. Its unusual 
degree of acceleratión and fuel economy are sub- 
jects of much comment. 


You will be interested in how easy the Cleve- 


land is to handle, the instantly positive action of its 
brakes, and the comfort in riding which is so much 
contributed to by its long underslung springs. 


Four Beautiful Bodies 


Four splendidly built, upholstered and finished: 


bodies, are pleasing to the best taste. Let us 
suggest that you defer buying any other light 
Six or four until you know the Cleveland. 


Cord Tires Standard Equipment 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1465 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2475 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1465 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2375 


Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPAN Y, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: “CLEVE-AUTO” 
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* Aren't you sometimes tempted to swear a little when you have tire trouble, Parson?" 
* Well, I might be, but you see I avoid temptation by using Kelly-Springfields." 


his marriage leaving all his property to 
his mother. His mother had been separ- 
ated from the father for many years. After 
the physician married, he made a will 
leaving his property to his wife and child. 
Both the wife and child died. Then the 
doctor destroyed the second will, assum- 
ing that all his property would now go to 
his mother, in accordance with his first 
will. But the court found that the doctor 
died intestate, and all his property went 
to his father instead of to his mother. 

Remember, that to revive an earlier 
will which you have revoked you must 
execute a legal instrument showing this to 
be your intention. The execution of such 
an instrument is required to be just as 
formal “as was the execution of the 
original will. 

A: person at the point of death may 
dispose of his property without a written 
will under circumstances that make the 
transfer a gift causa mortis (in view of 
death). Three circumstances are neces- 
sary for a gift causa mortis: First, the 
owner of the property must believe he is 
dying; second, he must actually deliver 
the property; third, he must die. If a 
man delivers property to anyone as a gift 
in the belief that he is dying, and does not 
die, the property still belongs to him. 


How I Want My Money 
to Be Divided—and Why 


Prize Contest Announcement 


A Mr. Lippincott says in the above 
article, everyone who is of age should 
make a will, no matter how little money or 
property he or she may have. How do you 
want to dispose of whatever you possess 
now, or may possess later on? If you are 
married, do you want your wife to have it 
all? What bon your father and mother? 
Do you want to give them a share? And, 
if so, how much? Are you going to divide 
your property equally among your chil- 
dren? Or will you give more to one than 
to the rest? Are you going to leave your 
wife's share to her outright, or merely 
give her the income from it during her life- 
time? Are you going to leave anything 
to your brothers and sisters, your aunts 
iud uncles, your nephews and nieces? 
Are you going to leave legacies to faithful 
employees? you intend to “cut off” 
members of your family and give your 
property to a friend? Are you going to 
appoint outside executors? 
ell us just how you want your money 
to be disposed of, and why you think your 
plan is right. No names will be printed. 
For the best letter of not more than 400 
words we offer these prizes: $20, first 


Prize Contest Announcement 


We also build launch 
motors from 24 to 20 
H.P. Ask for special 
catalog. 


Twa Amemican THREAD Cò. 
GARAGE 
Wiktimiarnrice CONN: 


Just Worlds of Fun 


Think of the fun in skimming about over river 
and lake—to that sandy bathing beach—those 
far-off “fishing grounds" — to your favorite 
picnic nooks, or just exploring shore lines and 
rivers, and never touching a hand to oars or pad- 
dles. You, too, can have all this fun if you clamp a 


X ILLE Speed 


Motor 


to the stern of your rowboat or canoe. It attaches 
in a jiffy by simply turning two thumbscrews. 
Has five speeds. Will drive your boat at 7 to 10 
miles an hour or at trolling speed. You can also 
back your boat fast or slow. Or, you can run up 
to a pier and stop the boat without stopping the 
motor. The Caille Five-Speed Motor starts with 
a starter — no cranking. Has magneto built into 
flywheel and water-cooled muffler on exhaust. 

Write for name of nearest dealer and beautiful cata- 

log giving details, It also shows our other types of 

rowboat motors. A thousand new dealers wanted 

THE CAILLE PERFECTION 
MOTOR COMPANY 


265 Caille Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


* 
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oe fio second ae 55, third gee: “THESE doors are hung on 36 inch No. 1458 
mpetition closes May 20th. Winning J Dall. Bearing. Pindaras: bhom shove: “Ces 
letters will appear in the August number. Stanley Garage Hardware sets on your garage. 
: Hardware stores sell Stanley Garage Hard- 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN Good wih pes: 


ware in sets which include hinges, garage door 
MacaziINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York holders, bolts, hasps-and latches. Ask your 


hardware man to show these to you. 
Write for our Garage Hardware Catalogue 5 E 


THE. 


VIN 
NEW BRITAIN, 
CONN. 


City. 

Conti buisens to this contest cannot be 
returned; so make a copy of your contest 
letter if you want to preserve it. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with 
the contest must be sent under separate 
cover to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 
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pen users. 


brothers. 
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SAFETY—-SEALED 


Fountain Pens 


1 


No. 20 Baby 


As illustrated 
$3.00. Without 
ring on cap $2.50. 
With transparent 
barrel $1.00 extra. 


Their usual abode is a hand- 
bag or a vest pocket or any 
place they happen to be put. 
And they know how to respect 
their surroundings. They never 
blot because they are Safety- 
Sealed—just like their big 


They are sturdy, well made, 
reliable little co-workers, 
always willing to do a big job 
and all they ask is an occasional 
drink (of ink). 


These little Parkers are 
about as big as a minute, 
but their popularity is as big as 
all day long. Their lot in life is 
to render big service to critical 


) 


No. 71 
Asillustrated with 
transparent bar- 
rel, gold filled ring 
and band . $6.00. 


If you would like to become the 
fond parent of one of these little 
fellows, there are more than 
20,000 dealers who would be glad 
to make that possible—druggists, 
jewelers, stationers, 
stores. We made one for you,— 
no time like the present to get it. 


department 


The Parker Pen Company 


Janesville, Wisconsin (22) 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Spokane 


You Don’t Altogether Like 
Your Job? 


(Continued from page 34) 


“I loathed it," he said. “I wanted to 
be a mechanical engineer, or a business 
man, or something that would take me 
away from the day-to-day drudgery and 
the struggle to make ends meet. Men 
talk about the glories of the farm. They 
even write poems about them. But how 
many of those writers, I wonder, ever 
milked cows before breakfast? How 
many of them ever bent their backs day 
after day over a bed of weedy onions? 

‘Our farm was no better and no worse 
than the general run. There is good, rich 
land around here, but this district was 
settled about as early as any in the 
country. I’ve seen lots of young fellows 
turn their backs on these parts, assuming 
that the land was worked out, and put 
out for the rich new acres of the West. 
Other men, who were boys with me, 
struck out for the city, because there was 
no chance on the farm. They used to 
come back sometimes, prosperous and 
well dressed, and look on us with a sort 
of good-natured pity. A man could make 
twenty-five dollars a week in the city; 
maybe fifty dollars a week: maybe even 
a hundred dollars! And we were pluggin 
along, showing a little profit one year Sod 
losing it the next. Sometimes at night 
when I got to thinking, it seemed as if 
everyone else in the world had a better 
job than I had.” 

He smiled, running his fingers through 
his thick gray hair. 

“I guess that’s the way with a good 
share of the human race, isn’t it?” he 
asked. ‘Don’t you find it so in New 
York—that most folks waste a lot of 
time pitying themselves because they 
have all the hard work and other folks 
have things so soft? 

“Well, that’s about the way I was; 
wishing I had almost any other kind of 
work than the kind I had to do; and 
thinking that there must be more chances 
for a man in New York, or Nebraska, or 
Chicago or Florida, than there could ever 
be in a prosaic old place like south Jersey. 
But I’ve learned that the fields a long way 
from the road always look less stony and 
greener than the Relds right alongside. 
And more rain always seems to fall in the 
next township than ever falls in yours. 
The only thing to do is to take what land 
you've got and make it be green, whether 
it wants to be or not." 


“Bur you can’t make the rain fall,” I 
interrupted. 

“No?” he inquired, with a quizzical 
smile. “That’s what I thought, too, at 
thestart. That's one reason why I hated 
the job of farming. It seemed as if nature 
always stacked the cards against you. 
We'd plow, and put in our crops, and weed 
and work and pray; and then, along in 
August, when we needed a little rain— 
just a couple of hours or so—to make the 
whole year’s work profitable, right then 
the heavens would close up, and the sun 
would burn down on us. 


“That was what made me hate farming 
more than anything else—the thought 
that, no matter how hard you worked, you 
couldn't be sure of anything. But hen 
you say that you can't make rain when 
you need it, you're wrong. I don't think 
so much of that word can't anyway. It 
seems to me that most bad jobs could be 
made good jobs if the men that hold them 
would only decide that they'd find out 
how to make rain when they need it. 
We found out. We just turn a valve now, 
and it rains." 

In explanation of that startling state- 
ment Seabrook told how he happened 
upon the idea of applying overhead ir- 
rigation to his farms. leva along about 
1908, after a series of discouraging years, 
that he happened to be in Philadelphia 
one day ind. man sitting next to him 
remarked casually: 

“T saw cauliflower growing in a curious 
way over in Europe this summer. A fel- 
low named Chris Hansen, in Copenhagen, 
has strung a lot of iron pipes over his 
field so that he can have as much rain as 


he needs." 
EABROOK went home and took his 


pen and wrote a letter to Chris Hansen. 
Chris replied that the artificial watering 
actually worked, adding, moreover, that 
the system was an American invention 
and telling where the pipes and other 
paraphernalia were made, 

That was enough for Seabrook. That 
year he scraped together money to pur- 
chase one line of pipe, to test it over a 
bed of celery plants. The dry spell came 
as usual; but Seabrook, turning the water 
into his pipe line and watching the plants 
drink it up, was happy. 

The next year he added more pipes; 
and the year after still more; and in 1911 
and 1912 he achieved a miracle in the 
house of Seabrook. He came up to the 
end with twenty-four thousand. dollars 
in the bank. It was a fortune to his 
father, with whom he had been in partner- 
ship until then. The older man, with the 
experience of many crop failures behind 
him gave the counsel that age always has 
handed down to youth. 

“Let us not tempt fate!” he said. 
* We've done very well, let's be satisfied. 
Let's sell out vile the selling is good." 

But the son had begun to Feel the thrill 
of the winner. He was already thinking 
in terms, not of thirty acres, but of three 
hundred, or even three thousand; and 
they compromised by the older man sell- 
ing out to him. 

, To the average reader of this piece, 
it may not mean much that there are 
thirty-five miles of roads on Seabrook's 
farms; that there are six huge green- 
houses worth twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars apiece; and a great cold storage plant, 
and a machine shop and a sawmill, and a 
store that does more than eighty thousand 
dollars in business a year. Four hundred 
and fifty people live and work on the 
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Barney Oldfield, 
official pacemaker 
of the most impor- 
tant 1920 speed- 


2 -—. - 
, £P 771030 Points 


“I never knew tires 
could stand up as my 
Oldfields did.’ 


Tommy Milton 


930 Points 
“No other trescan 


compare with Old- 
fields.” 


x | 


% 


immie Murphy 
J 885 Points 
“Oldfields have proved 
themselves to me the 
most trustworthy tires 
built.” 


Ask pe Oldfield Tire 
merchant for the folder, 
"Champions of the 
Speedway" — an illus- 
trated review of recent 


* racing. 


In their search for trouble- 
free tires, certain race drivers 
standardized last year on 
Oldfields. 


Against competition repre- 


senting three other American 
tire factories, and onein Great 
Britain, these drivers, begin- 
ning at Indianapolis in May, 
won every 1920 Speedway 
race but one, on Oldfield Tires. 


These plain facts tell you 
more about Tire Performance 
than you could hope to find 
outinalifetimeofexperiment. 


For speedway racing is only 
road driving, with all the 
grinds and strains and blows 
of a whole hard season's wear 
concentrated into one terrific 
climax of abuse. 


way races. 


The tire that best survives 
the racing test is surely the 
tire that will stand up longest 
for you. 


And this statement is equally 
true, whether it's a large 
Oldfield or a small one that 
fits your car, for one is as 
conscientiously built as the 
other. l 


Stop experimenting with 
tires. Racing has already 
donethat jobforyou. Mount 
speed-tested Oldfields and 
banish tire troubles as the 
race winners do! 


You know me, Dug 
Gr FT President 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 
BARNEY OLDFIELD 
AKRON 
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For luncheon service this De Luxe 
Icy-Hot is invaluable 
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“most Americans drink 


far too little water 


NLY a few short years ago, men of medi- 

cine discovered we needed more fresh 
air —so we opened our windows and filled our 
lungs. 

Even more recently, vast numbers of our 
young men, onbecomingsol- 
diers, found they still had 
much to learn about walking. 

Yes, they walked — but 
seldom with that free, swing- 
ing stride they brought back 
home with them. 

We have similarly taken 
our drinking water for 
granted, yet ‘“The great ma- 
jority of people,'' an emi- 
nent physician tellsus, ‘‘drink 
far too little water.’’ 

For the average man or woman six to eight 
glasses a day; one before breakfast; one in mid- 
morning; one at lunch; one in mid-afternoon; 
one or two at dinner, and one or two before 
retiring are essential to health. In this practi- 
cally all reputable medical men agree. 

The most palatable temperature, we are told, 
is 55 to 60 degrees—cold, but not quite **ice 
cold." A 

Taken thus, ‘‘the passage of this wholesome 
fluid through the system flushes out various kinds 
of waste materials, and by its stimulation causes 
the organs and tissues of the body to give more 
efficient service.” 

And proper drinking of palatable water is easy 
enough—it's simply a matter of having it con- 


veniently at hand in a suitable container, such as 
tens of thousands of business men and house- 
wives have found in Icy- Hot. 

This is the improved vacuum bottle. Water, 
placed in an Icy-Hot with a few chips of ice, 
will remain refreshingly cool 
for as long as three days. 

To secure the full, health- 
giving quality of pure water, 
keep an Icy- Hot on your 
desk in the office; at your 
bench in the workshop; and 
on the buffet at home. 

Of course, there are also 
many other uses for Icy-Hots 
—as well as keeping cold 
things cold, they keep hot 
things hot—steaming hot— 
fora fulltwenty-four hours; foodsand fluid alike. 

Icy-Hots are made in many sizes, shapes and 
styles—as bottles, food jars, carafes, jug sets, 
luncheon kits and motor kits. You can get them 
from almost any good dealer. Only one precau- 
tion — see that it’s an Icy- Hot. 

Write for Catalog and Book of Menus. 


A gift of science to Mankind 


Few people know that the vacuum 
bottle was a gift of science to man- 
kind— invented by two men each 
unaware of the work of the other. 
M. D'Arsonvaland Sir James Dewar, 
"i both developed and employed the 

- vacuum bottle in connection with 
their experiments. The first Icy-Hot, 
made in 1908, was an improvement 
of these original scientific inventions, making vacuum 
bottles available to everyone. 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE COMPANY 
127 Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


This graceful Icy-Hot is made 
in both pint and quart sizes 


Beauty is combined with utility in 
these Icy-Hot Jug Sets 


CY-HOT 


VACUUM PRODUCTS 


can have hot lunch 


MADE IN AMERICA 


With this kit the school boy or girl 


You Don’t Altogether Like Your Job? by Bruce Barton 
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farms, giving a total population of nearl 
athousand, counting thechildren. All this 
is impressive, of course. But let us jump 
to the two things that are really significant 
and stirring. 

The first is a figure that gives the 
imagination something to play with. It 
costs Seabrook five hundred dollars a 
year just to buy enough bees to pollinate 
the a erà in the greenhouses! When you 
consider how inexpensive a single ordinary 
bee is, and remember its reputation for 
industry, you can translate that five 
hundred dollars into quite an army of 
bees, and get some idea of the expanse of 
the greenhouses. 


HE other is not a figure but a dis- 

covery; one of the oldest and newest in 
the world—the discovery that no busi- 
ness is different; that all jobs are bad jobs 
and all jobs are good iube; and that the 
very same elements that will make a man 
succeed as a manufacturer of motor 
trucks or non-skid hairpins will make him 
find a way to fortune, even if he starts 
with nothing but energy and some dirt 
and a hoe. 

“I don't claim to know very much,” 
Seabrook said, * but I know this, that you 
don't get anywhere unless you learn two 
things: First, how to save money; and, 
second, how to spend money. saved 
something out of my first year's pay. It 
was pretty poor pay; but I wanted a 
buggy and a set of harnesses and I 
managed to squeeze them out. Just 
abstract saving is pretty dull business, 
like getting exercise by pulling at chest 
weights. But saving u b: some specific 
thing is a game. Marbe it isn’t wise for 
a young man to go into debt in order to 
make himself save; but a man can at 
least get in debt to his ideas without doing 
any harm. I have been in debt that way 
all my life. Right now I owe myself the 
couple of million dollars or more that 
it’s going to take to bring this place up 
to its full producing capacity; and I’m 
having the fun [of paying my way 
out.” 

Pointing to the long row of buildings, 
the trucks, and the other machinery of 
the great farm, he said: 

" Bur saving alone never would have 
built this. A man must know how to 
spend money, too; and he must have the 
courage to spend it in good, big amounts. 
To keep on putting in and putting in, 
long after you might sit back and live in 
ease on what you've already got—that 
takes somenerve. But you never do any- 
thing big without it." 

In and around Bridgeton they have a 
notion that Seabrook is a wizard in deal- 
ing with banks, that he can walk in and 
persuade a banker to give him mone 
when money simply isn't to be had. 
asked him about that; but he said there 
is no magic in it. 

“Bankers ask only two questions," he 
answered: “‘Have you made money?’ 
and, ‘Are you going to make money?’ 
No country banker, or any other kind of 
a banker k 

ou could make money farming. They 
had handled too many mortgages and 
attended too many foreclosure sales. It 
made no difference how sound my ideas 
were, or how much they might have 
liked me, they wouldn't have loaned me 
any money on those counts. 


or that matter, believed that | 


“I had to show them. That’s where a 
ood many young fellows make a mistake. 
hey seem to think that the world owes 
every man capital to start in business 
with. Buta banker asks ‘Have you saved 
anything? Have you made anything?’ 
And if you haven’t, you may be the finest 
fellow in the world, but you don’t interest 
him. 

“Too much capital is almost as big a 
handicap as too little," he went on in his 
quiet fashion. ‘‘Lots of men think they 
could have made big successes if they'd 
only had money to work with. But I 
believe you can set it down as a rule that 
the man who couldn't succeed without 
capital wouldn't succeed with it. 

* As it was, when weneeded a new build- 
ing we just sort of whitiled it out, taking 
some of the men and putting them to 
work at it on rainy days. That way 
we've kept our workers busy all the year 
around, instead of only by fits and 
starts. 

*Now, another reason for our success 
here is that we put so much into the land 
that we simply can't help getting a lot 
out. Plenty of farmers will throw fifty 
or a hundred dollars! worth of manure 
onto an acre of land and expect to get 
three or four hundred dollars back. Some 
of them do pretty well. But we put on 
two hundred dollars! worth, or three 
hundred, or even five hundred; and often 
we get two thousand dollars back. 

4 suppose it's just as true of other 
businesses," he went on, ‘‘and as true of 
men as it is of businesses. Lots of them 
think they can go on farming the same old 
brain lla over and over again without 
ever adding anything in the way of new 
information or skill. And they wonder 
why they can't sell their mental output 
at a big increase in salary every year. 
There doesn't seem to be any mystery 
in it to me. If you want to take out, 

ou've got to put in. That's nature's 
(o isn't ic?" 


“WHAT do you put into your mind?" 
I asked him. “Do you have some 
plan of study?” 

“I don't know that I have much of a 
plan,” he answered. “I try to have some 
one subject on hand for study all the time. 
I don’t go in so much for miscellaneous 
knowledge. Not that I wouldn’t like to, 
but I don’t have the time. But it’s easy 
to study if you’ve got some specific prob- 
lem that your studying is going to help 

ou to solve. One of the first things I 
Tid to learn was accounting. Lots of 
business men never learn it; and hardly 
any farmers know what a balance sheet 
means. If they did, they'd discover 
that they aren't making anything but 


just day wages, and they'd get dis- 
couraged and quit—or find some better 
methods. 


* When I got into the irrigation busi- 
ness, I went to the bottom of that subject. 
I read everything that had been written 
about it, and drove all over the country 
to see different plants at work. The 
same way when I wanted to build con- 
crete roads. I was a pretty good con- 
crete road engineer before I finished my 
studies on that subject. Now I'm think- 
ing of putting up a Colonial house, when 
the costs get a little more reasonable, and 
I've been studying Colonial architecture 
for months. 


£ 


What men say of 
the AMERICAN BOY 


“I wish I were rich enough to see 
that every boy in the country got a 
copy of THE AMERICAN BOY,” a 
father wrote us. 


We wish that every mother and 
father could read the many similar 
letters we get from grateful parents; 
telling of the inspiration, the delight 
and help their boys get from THE 
AMERICAN BOY. 

“You deserve the thanks of fathers and 


mothers throughout this land,” writes 
another parent. 


Prof. Brander Matthews says: “THE 
AMERICAN BOY has for its aim the 
making of American boys into American 
men.” 


A big business man: “THE AMERICAN 
BOY has taken the youth of our country 
seriously.” 

A boys’ school director: “It is more than 

a magazine: it is an institution." 

A well-known writer: ‘‘A wonderful in- 

centive to clean, vigorous boyhood.” 

Best of all are the heartfelt letters 
of genuine, enthusiastic appreciation 
we get from thousands of boy readers. 
“More than a friend—a brother'"—from 
a boy with five sisters. “I wish THE 
AMERICAN BOY could grow up 
with me." “Aside from my little brown 
dog, THE AMERICAN BOY has been 
my most constant companion." 


Your boy wants THE AMERICAN 
BOY. More than half-a-million other 
boys enjoy it regularly. He needs the 
healthy relaxation of its stirring stories 
and pictures; the incentive to do for 
himself in its big practical departments. 
Twelve big numbers a year—a complete 
and varied library equal to 25 big books 
—for $2.50. Use the coupon. Or tell 
your newsdealer to supply you THE 
AMERICAN BOY regularly. 


$2.50 a year by mail 
25c a copy on news-stands 


AMERICAN Boy 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 273 American Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Herewith find $2.50. Please send 
THE AMERICAN BOY for one 
year, beginning with current issue to 
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Jim Henry's Column 


My Comfort Trio 


Got a real idea this time. 


You see, I’ve done a splendid favor 
to over two million men by persuading 
them to use Mennen Shaving Cream 
and it has seemed a waste of power not 
to capitalize their gratitude in some 
way. 


Now Mennen makes several other 
things which in their 
way are just as won- 
derful and comfort be- 
stowing as Mennen 
Shaving Cream. 


I have already told 
you about Kora-Konia, 
and to judge from the 
increase in sales, there are 
several thousand men who don’t chafe 
any more. 


Kora-Konia, in my opinion, means 
more to the human race in relief from 
bodily discomfort than anything we 
make. 


Mennen Talcum for Men has a big 
following. Aside from being pure talcum 
of the Mennen standard 
it has the additional 
advantage in that it is 
neutral in tone and doesn't 
show on the face when 
used after shaving. 


I have been mentioning 
my demonstrator tube of 
Menten Shaving Cream 
once a week for some four years. It’s 
well worth our regular price of 15 cents. 


Now here is the idea. 


I have induced the boss to extract 
enough money from our advertising fund 
to pay for a limited num- 
ber of combination 
packages containing 
generous amounts of 
each of these sovereign 
aids to comfort, to wit: 


My regular 15 cent 
demonstrator tube of 


Mennen Shaving Cream 
A box of Kora-Konia 
A tin of Mennen Talcum for Men 


. While they last I will send this splen- 
did Jim Henry Comfort Trio for the 
insignificant sum of 15 cents. Only one 
to a customer and no repeats. It’s a 
great buy. 


° 
sete, 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


I asked him about the human side of 
running a farm: how he picked his men, 
and what kind of men were best. He 
believes in the agricultural colleges, and 
employs their graduates. But he takes 
only graduates who were farmers’ sons. 
“They go to college with a background 
of hard work,” he said. “They expect 
to work when they get out; and they want 
the college teaching so they can work 
more effectively.” 

“You have all sorts of nationalities in 
your working force,” I said. ** Which are 
the best?” 

“Suppose we don’t put it that way,” 
he answered. "Suppose we say that each 
nationality has its own traits that make 
it peculiarly adapted for some special 
phase of the work. You hear people say 
that Italians do the heavy work in this 
country. That isn’t true. Italians do 
the hard work, the routine jobs. They 
are fine at caring for plants, and weeding, 
and tasks of that sort. But put an Italian 
on the heavy work of lifting, and you kill 
him. He doesn’t understand the psychol- 
ogy of a mule, either; and he never can 
learn it. A negro, on the other hand, can 
make a mule almost talk. 

Men can grow old on the farm in happi- 
ness, he said; and he showed me a man 


over eighty who still does a day’s work 
with the joy and enthusiasm of youth. 
He talked of his plans for the future—of 
the days when the whole three thousand 
acres will be developed, bringing in an 
income of from three to five millions a 
year. Three to five millions—the earn- ` 
ings of a fifty-million-dollar corporation— 
and he expects to get it just from dirt, and 
fertilizer, and work! Three to five mil- 
lions, and no education to start with, no 
capital, and no outside encouragement. 
It seemed almost a miracle. kept 
thinking about it all the while we were 
riding down to the train; and from the 
car window I turned to get a glimpse of 
the farm as it stretches for several miles 
along the track. 


MY COMPANION in the car seat, 
noting the object of my gaze, volun- 
teered enlightment. 

“Chap named Seabrook lives there," 
he said. “Some sort of a crank. He's 
got a lot of rich fellows to back him, and 
they think they’re making money. But 
they’ll wake up with a jolt some of these 
fine days, believe me! You can’t make 
money out of farming. I’ve tried it, and 

know. It’s the rottenest job in the 
world.” 


Find the Thief 


(Continued from page 40) 


day Hackmatack Evers had saddled his 
black fuzz-tail and started off to town. 
When he arrived in Perryville, he found 
the town in a state of unwonted excitement. 
Two things of note, Evers soon learned, had 
happened the night before: Bill Hawkins 
had escaped from the state prison farm. 
The Gardnerville stage had been held up 
and the monthly shipment of the Elite 
mine, amounting to over forty thousand 
dollars in gold bullion, stolen. - 

“If that damn sheriff wasn’t so busy 
'tendin' to that mine of his, he might do 
somethin’,” old John Harris, the venerable 
proprietor of the Perryville Hotel was 
saying as Evers walked onto the porch. 
* Here's two criminals at large around 
here, an' the sheriff of the county is over 
in Genoa, tryin’ to buy machinery for his 
mine. How about it, Hack?” 

“Sure, it’s an outrage,” Evers agreed. 
“But ain't somebody gone after ’em?” 
He put the question casually. 

“Sure, there's somebody after 'em," 
Harris replied. "We madeup a posse here 
to get the road agent. But itdidn’tdono 
good. The feller made a clean get-away.” 

“How about Bill Hawkins?” Again 
the question was put casually. 


OL? John Harris eyed Hackmatack 
closely. Then he said, “There’s a 
posse from the prison after Hawkins. Last 
news we got, they’d gone through Wood- 
fords hot on his trail. They'll prob’ly get 
him before morning.” 

Hackmatack slowly nodded. He was 
wondering if Bill had reached the cache 
yet, when three horsemen came loping 
down the road from Woodfords and drew 
up before the hotel. All three carried 
short carbines in saddle holsters, and 
Evers knew that they were the posse from 


the prison. The men entered the hotel, 
John Harris solicitously following them. 
After a few minutes the old proprietor 
emerged from the dining-room. 

“Givin’ the boys a bite to eat before 
they start out again,” he told the group 
on the porch. 

“Where they headed for, John?” some- 
one asked. 

“Well,” Harris answered, “the posse 
run onto an Indian down in the valley, 
some feller that got out of the pen a few 
weeks ago. They knew this Indian and 
Hawkins was friends down in Carson, so 
they run a bluff on the fellow, and they 
found out that Hawkins told the Indian 
he was goin’ to head for Boulder Canyon 
if he ever made a get-away. So the posse 
are makin’ for the canyon, an’ they 
expect to find Bill all holed up there for 
the winter. The only thing the posse 
can’t figger out is where he'd get his grub." 
Here Harris casta suspicious look at Evers. 

Hackmatack seemed not to notice it. 
He shrugged his shoulders, then he made 
his way to the hitching-rack in front of 
the hotel, mounted his horse, and walked 
the little mustang down the main street, 
while he unconcernedly rolled a brown 
paper cigarette. 

ce out of sight of the town, however, 
he dug his heels into the flanks of the 
little black horse. The posse, he knew, 
believed there was no need of unusual 
haste in getting up to Boulder Canyon. 
They thought that their man was there, 
and intended to stay there. 

If he had good luck, he would get to the 
cabin in Boulder Canyon by three the 
next morning, and he figured that the 
pone would not get there until several 

ours later. That would give Bill a good 
start. When he passed his cabin at the 
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a disse cost 


Do you think that Pierce-Arrows are 
high-priced? Do you think that they 


cost more than other trucks? 


You'll be amazed to know they cost no 
more than any good truck. With stand- 
ard equipment added to the chassis price, 
they often cost less. 


With the finest tool equipment and a model 
factory for rapid production, no well-made 
truck could be laid down for les. Com- 
pare our prices with any well-made truck. 


lerce .5. 
TOW 


3i-ton 4950 
THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


5-ton 5700 
All Prices F.O.B. Buffalo 
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Don't worry about long trips— 
just be sure you 
have "Hasslers" 


HE farther you drive your 

Dodge Brothers car the more 

youappreciate Hassler Shock 
Absorbers! With Hasslers on your 
car you don't worry about whether 
a trip will be tiresome—or too 
hard on your car. You simply 
jump in and go—and enjoy every 
mile of the way—knowing your 
car is being protected against 
road bumps and shocks. 


Luxurious riding comfort— 
protection for the car—added 
smartness to car's appearance— 
these are Hassler advantages. 
Have Hasslers installed by the 
dealer who sold you your car. If 


your dealer does not have them, 
write us. 


This illustrates the fa- 
mous Hassler Shock 
Absorber for Fords— 
one million now used. 
Production 1,000 sets 
daily, in models for all 
Ford . Passenger Cars 
and Trucks. 


ROBERT H..HASSLER, INC. 
1403 NAOMI STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Robert H. Hassler, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


PATENTED 


| seats as they watched the door. 


Copper Princess, Evers stopped a mo- 
ment and buckled on a heavy holster and 
six-shooter. 


Bit HAWKINS stood gazing at the 
light in the Boulder Canyon cabin for a 
long time. Then he thoughtof Hackmatack 
Evers, and it dawned upon him that his 
old partner was probably in the cabin wait- 
ing for him. 

{here was a small window in the rear 
of the cabin. Warily Hawkins crept up 
to it and looked in. Two men, seated at 
a small table in the center of the room, 
were eating a hastily cooked meal which 
they had prepared on the dilapidated stove 
in one corner. They were dust-covered, as 
if from a long ride, and both wore holsters 
at their belts. 

While Hawkins was watching them he 
heard a horse approach the front of the 
cabin, saw the two men drop their hands 
to their guns and half rise from their 
There 
was a moment’s tense silence—then the 
door was thrown open and a large heavy- 
set man entered. The two men dropped 
back into their chairs. 

“Hello,” one of them said to the new 
arrival. “Kind o' late, aren't you?” 

" You'd be late, too, if you'd come all 
the way from Genoa since eight o'clock this 
evening," the large man answered gruffly. 

Bill Hawkins, at the window, caught 
his breath when he saw the newcomer. 
It was Tom Burtram, the sheriff of Glenn 
County. 

The sheriff drew up a chair before the 
table. ‘‘Got the bullion?” he asked. 

“Over there in the corner,” said one of 
the two men; and Hawkins, peering 
through the window, saw four canvas 
sacks on the cabin floor. 

“You fellows have a hell of a nerve to 
be cooking around here and showing a 
light like this!" growled the sheriff. 

“You haven't got the brains of a jackass. 
Here!" He got to his feet hurriedly, 
went to the corner of the cabin and—one 
by one, carried the four heavy sacks to 
the table. He started to open them, but 
the taller of the two men got to his feet. 

“Say, Tom!" he began. ‘Me ’n’ 
Squint have decided that the three of 
us go thirds on this stuff." 

The sheriff drew in his breath sharply. 

“Thirds!” he shouted angrily. ‘When 
we took this thing up we agreed that I 
was to get half and you fellows were to 
split the other half, fifty-fifty.” His hand 
dropped to his gun and his voice was 
sharp and menacing. “And that’s the 
way we divide it. See?” 


HE large man shook his head obdu- 

rately. * It don’t go, Sheriff,” he stated 
with quiet firmness. "We three have 
been workin’ together for some time now, 
and you’ve been ‘gettin’ half of every- 
thing. It don’t go any longer. You got 
half of that other stick-up last year, when 
you didn’t deserve more than a third. 
From now on it’s fifty-fifty all around.” 

Bill Hawkins, outside at the. window, 
slowly dropped his hand to his gun. ‘He 


knew about that other eee last year. - 


He had served a year in the 
Penitentiary for it. . 

The sheriff was speaking again, -his 
black eyes watching the other two 
closely. “It don't go," he"said sharply. 


arson City 


“Itake my share and you guys divide the_ 


rest. That's our agreement, and I always 
keep my word." 

“Sure, you always keep your word," 
the small, wiry man of the trio said, with 
a sneer. 

“That’s enough of that!" snapped the 
sheriff. “Now you fellows take that stuff 
outofthesacks. Divide it half and half." 

“Tl be damned if I do!" the tall man 
shouted. His hand was a gray-white 
streak as it flashed to his gun, but the 
weapon caught in its holster. The sheriff 
was more lucky—there was a deafening 
report, a blinding flash, from his gun. A 
look of pained surprise came over the tall 
man's face. His knees began to sag; 
slowly, mechanically, he brought his left 
hand up to his chest, clutching at his 


flannel shirt. Then, quite suddenly, he 


crumpled up and slid to the floor. 

The man called Squint reached for his 
holster—but a. sharp word from the 
sheriff stopped him. Slowly he raised his 
hands into the air as he looked along the 
barrel of the sheriff's gun and watched 
the wisps of white smoke curl from its 
muzzle. Keeping him covered the sheriff 
took the man's gun from its holster. 

“Now you can drop your hands," he 
said. Looking down at the inert figure 
on the floor, he remarked calmly: *I 
shoot straight, don't I, Squint? Boner 
let this be a lesson to you to watch your 
step.” He turned to the bags of bullion. 
“Think Dll vake three-fourths of this stuff 
instead of only half, Squint.” 

The small man eyed him malignantly. 
“You're goin’ to take Buck's share?" 

“Sure! Why not? You don't think 
I'd give it to you, do you?" The sheriff 
laughed. “Not a hope, Squint; not a 
hope! Now, you be a good boy and start 
to work dividing up those bars of bullion. 
Make four piles of it. I'll give you one." 

With fingers that trembled, Squint began 
to untie the canvas sacks. 


' HJŻCKMATACK EVERS pulled his 


black mustang into a walk, for the little 
animal was well-nigh exhausted. Pausing 
to rest his horse as often as he dared, he 
made his way up the steep trail, over the 
ridge, and down the west slope into Boulder 
Canyon, finally drawing up before the little 
cabin on the flat. The light in the window 
caught his eye, and inwardly he was angry 
that his old partner should be so careless. 
Then, dismounting before the door, he 
threw the reins over his horse’s head and 
walked into the cabin. à 

Hackmatack blinked for a moment in 
the light of the lantern, bewildered by 
what he saw. Then he recognized the 
sheriff, who had him covered with his long- 
barreled six-shooter. Dumbly, his glance 
took in the other man fumbling with the 
canvas bags, and the still form on the floor. 

“Well, I'm damned!" Burtram ex- 
claimed, his habitual grin overspreading 
his face. “If it ain't old Hackmatack 
Evers! How's the Copper Princess ?” 

Evers blinked again. It was quite 
beyond his comprehension. Then his 
eyes rested on the canvas sacks on the 
table. “Elite” was printed on each sack 
in bold black-letters;-and lie remembered 
the Gardnerville stage robbery. 

“Tl ask you to unbuckle your gat," 
the sheriff grinned at Evers. “Lay it on 
the table there.. I don't think you've got 
nerve enough tó use it, Hack; but a fellow 
can never tell what an old fool will do." 
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humidifier provide either a 
large evaporating surface or 
| asmall one, thisbeing perma- 
| nently regulated according 
to climatic needs by a simple | 

A adjustment of the closet valve 
A | —shown below at the right. 

| 


| This Adjustable feature is 
found only in Buck’s Stack 
| Test Furnaces.” 


——E 


At Last—Comfort and 
Health in Any Climate 
—Due to the Buck’s Automatic Adjustable Humidi- 
fier, an exclusive Buck’s betterment which, with 27 
other great furnace refinements never before com- 


bined in a furnace, are now offered in Buck’s Stack 
Test Furnaces—Pipe or Pipeless. 


If you are interested in what we believe to be the 
most highly perfected and remarkable heating- 
Service ever offered high-grade homes, write for our 
Catalog. Learn what 75 years’ experience and an 
ambition to build a real home-heating plant has 
finally accomplished. Heating Plan Free! Send 
for catalog NOW. 


THE BUCK’S STOVE & RANGE COMPANY 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


Pacific Coast Office: Furniture Exchange, San Francisco, Calif, 
Established 1846 — America’s Foremost Makers of Gas, Coal, 
Wood and Oil Heating and Cooking Stoves—and FURNACES 


Stack Test 
PIPE & PIPELESS FURNACES 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 


Da-cote 


Are You a 
Procrastinator? 


The hardest part of doing anything is to get 
started. You've probably made up your mind 
a dozen times to join the fraternity of a million 
Da-cote users. But here's Saturday coming 
around again and the old bus still looks like a 
last year's bird's nest. 

Your dealer is trying to remind you by put- 
ting in this Murphy window display. When 

ou see it do your duty. Step inside and get a 
Pacote Color Card. Select a combination 
from black and white and ten popular colors. 


Then have two hours of fun. 


Go over the car with hose and sponge. Get off 
all the dirt. When she’s dry, pry open your can of 
Da-cote and flow on the creamiest ename! you ever 
saw. When you see all the brush marks and laps run 
together after each stroke you'll think you're an ex- 
pert! Do the fenders and wheels last, then lock her up. 

Next morning show the folks a car with a brilliant, 
smooth glass-like finish. Da-cote means—"'A coat 
today—dry tomorrow.” 

Look for the Da-cote window or write us for 
Color Card and dealer’s name. Then forget you're 
a natural born procrastinator and do the unexpected. 


A million men say it’s easy. 


Murphy Va 
NEWARK 


rnish Company 


Cuicaco 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 


Slowly and with fumbling fingers Evers 
complied with the sheriff’s directions. 

“ Just sit down over there, Hack," the 
sheriff said good-naturedly. ‘‘Make your- 
self right at home.” 

When Evers had stumbled across the 


| room and sat down on a box in the corner, 


the sheriff turned to Squint. 

“Squint, we're in a hell of a mess," he 
said gravely. "'Let's forget about our 
little disagreement and talk this thing 
over. What are we going to do with this 
blundering old fool here?" 


Squint shrugged his shoulders. “I 
don’t care. That’s up to you.” 
“No, it’s not up to me," Burtram 


growled. ‘It’s just as much your dish as 


' it is mine. If he gets away and shoots off 


| Evers. 


| his mouth, our goose is cooked." 


* Buy him off then. Give him part of 


| your three-fourths share." 


The sheriff looked across the room at 
Then he shook his head. 

*No, that won't work, Squint. Old 
Hack, there, isn't what I can call one of 
my best friends." , 

Squint shrugged his shoulders. ‘Kill 
him then, and throw his body into the 
creek," he suggested disinterestedly. 

The sheriff nodded slowly. ‘‘Looks 
like it’s the only thing to do. I’m against 
taking a life except in self-defense "—he 
looked down at the tall man who still lay 
sprawled on the floor of the cabin—‘‘or 
unless it's necessary. And in this case I 
guess it is necessary.” 


UT at the cobweb-covered window Bill 

Hawkins decided that he had been 
a spectator long enough. Quietly pulling 
the old gun from his pocket, he brought 
it down with a sharp blow on the window 
pane. The three men in the cabin heard 
a shower of glass, then a crisp “Put 'em 
up, quick!" One glance at the window 
was sufficient. Three pairs of hands were 
hastily raised above three heads. 

“Gather up their gats, Hack," Hawkins 
ordered his old partner. 

For the second time that night, Hack- 
matack's brain was taken by surprise, be- 
fuddled. Dumbly he did as he was bid. 

* Now keep 'em covered, Hack," Haw- 
kins ordered. "I'll come to the door." 

Evers held his gun on the two men until 
Hawkins entered; then he dropped weakly 
into a chair. 

*' I've got him, Hack, old-timer,” Haw- 
kins exulted. 

“Got who?" Evers asked, his brain. not 
yet working in its natural groove. 

“Got the man who pulled that hold-up 
last year that they cinched me for. I’ve got 
him; and believe me, I'll hold on to him. 

“You two fellows sit down over there 
in the corner," Hawkins ordered. “We'll 
wait till daylight before we start back.” 

The sheriff dragged a chair to the corner 
and sat down. Squint slouched onto the 
box that Evers had vacated. 

"How's the Princess, Hack?" asked 
Hawkins, turning to his partner. 

Evers’s chin sank to his chest. “Sold 
her a week ago," he said. 

Bill Hawkins took a deep breath that 
was half a sigh. Then he nodded slowly. 

“Who bought her, Hack?” ' 

Evers nodded toward the sheriff. 

“That’s all right, Hack. Soon as our 
sheriff starts on his little trip to Carson 
City I guess there won’t be anyone to 
tell us to keep off." He paused a moment. 


“Have you done any work on her since— 
since I went away?" 

Evers shook his head. ''Never seemed 
to have the money to buy powder," he 
said slowly. Then a note of eager enthu- 
siasm came into his voice, a note of 
childish longing and hope and expectation. 
“But listen, Bill! I've always figgered 
that if we was to sink that shaft a hundred 
feet deeper—” 

Evers stopped suddenly and the room 
became silent as the four men strained 
their ears. 

*Bill! Bill!" Evers whispered hoarse- 
ly. "It's the posse!" 

“What if it is, Hack?" Hawkins asked 
calmly. “Im all right now, ain't I? 
There's the man they want. They won't 
do nothin' more to me." 

“But, Bill—" Evers started to exclaim; 
then he stopped short as the door was 
flung open and three men covered them 
with their guns. 


"THE sheriff rose grandly to the occasion. 

“Hello, boys," he said with his habi- 
tual grin. “You got here just in time to 
get me out of a bad mess.’ 

“What seems to be the trouble, Sheriff?" 
one of the posse asked. 

“Just had a little ruckuss, Watson,” 
the sheriff explained good-naturedly. *'I 
heard about the stage hold-up and the 
escaped convict when I was over in Genoa. 
I had a hunch there was some connection 
between the two and I thought that like 
as not they'd make for here. So I 
deputized a couple of the boys and came 
after them. But I’m not as quick on the 
draw as I used to be and, well—" He 
looked down at the sprawled form of the 
man called Buck. ‘‘They shot one of my 
boys and kind of got the drop on me and 
the other one here," pointing to Squint. 

The leader of the posse nodded under- 
standingly; then his eyes hardened. ‘‘Too 
bad a couple of old skunks like these have 
to do for a good man." 

The sheriff nodded. 

And then the man called Squint got 
slowly, calmly, to his feet! The sheriff 
gave him a quick glance—then his counte- 
nance contracted into a look of fear. 
Squint leered at him, hatred written 
plainly on his face. 

“ Burtram," he said with sinister delib- 
eration, "it's my deal now and I’ve got 
you where I want you. I told you no man 
could double-cross me and my pal and get 
away with it. All right, now—let’s see 
you play the cards / deal you.” He 
turned to the posse. ‘‘That man there," 
pointing to the sheriff, “did this little 

illing job after a squabble over some 
bullion we took from the Gardnerville 
stage night before last.” 

Squint paused a moment, while the 
posse looked at him incredulously. Then 
he went on: “And that ain’t the only job 
me and my pardner and the sheriff have 
pulled around here. A year ago we held 
up the same stage and killed a man. The 
sheriff used a gun and a pair of shoes that 
I stole from Bill Hawkins here. Ever 
since then, Bill has been down in Carson, 
servin' a life term for murder." He looked 
at Bill Hawkins and Hackmatack Evers 
with a trace ofa sneeron hislips. ‘‘ Murder! 
Why those two old guys never had nerve 
enough to break the law in their lives!” 

„He paieed again, while the- posse 
digested his words. 
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CHANDLER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor | 


Choose Your Car Carefully | 
And It Will Be a Chandler 


,7 OU are invited to find out to your own 

satisfaction just what a car the Chandler 

is. If you will take a real ride in the Chand- 

ler you will appreciate its superior qualities. 

And if you will talk with two or three 

Chandler owners you will learn a great deal 
about its dependability and its economy. 


The Most Fairly Priced 
Fine Car 


The Chandler leads distinctly in the field 
of light weight seven-passenger sixes. Eight 


years of progress and refinement are built 
into this car. Standing back of it, producing 
and vouching for it, is one of the most stable 
companies in the automobile industry. 


You Will Be Delighted 
With It 


You may choose your Chandler from among 
seven handsome styles of body, all appealing 
in the attractiveness of their design, lustrously 
finished and upholstered in material of the 
finest quality. 


Cord Tires Standard Equipment 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1930 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1930 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3030 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2930 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2010 
Two-Passenger Roadster, $1930 
Limousine, $3530 


(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 
We shall be pleased to mail you complete catalogue 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1819 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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Table showing 
Per Cent of time spent on 
Addition — Multiplication 
Division — Subtraction 


Add. Mult. Div. Sub. 


Foundry 40 50 5 
Wholesale Paper 55 43 
Dairy 56 40 
Wholesale Dry Goods 53 39 
Mfg. Chemists 75 20 
Life Insurance Co. 65 32 
Retail Dry Goods 68 26 
Wholesale Grocers 49 43 
Mfrs. Varnish 38 56 
Hardware Mfrs. 48 48 
Retail Hardware 50 40 


Shoe Manufacturers 57 40 
Wholesale Hardware 20 70 
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Wholesale Drugs 75 20 
Carburetor Co. 51 40 
Mail Order House 60 30 
Retail Tea Co. 50 48 
Fire Insurance Co. 60 35 
Lithographing Co. 65 32 
Plumbing Supply Co. 39 56 
Lumber Co. 68 29 
Wholesale Cigars 53 45 
Steel Co. 41 39 1 
Auto. Specialty Co. 50 45 
Paint Co. 29 69 
Average % 53 41 
The above table was 
compiled from 


information directly 
supplied by concerns 
in the lines of 

business indicated, 
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Fitting the machine to the job 


How to select the right machine 


for your work 


EFORE buying an Adding or Calculating 
machine do you analyze your figure work to find 
out how much time is spent in your office on each 

of the four basic operations — Addition, Multiplication, 


Division and Subtraction ? 


Then do you test out the vari- 
ous types of machines to see which 
is best adapted to the largest per- 
centage of your work ? 


Without this information the 
selection of the right machine 
must be more or less of a guess. 


If an analysis of your figure 
work shows anything like the 
ratios disclosed in the 25 lines of 
business represented in the ad- 
joining table, then more than 
90% of your time is spent on 
Addition and Multiplication. 


Obviously the most economical 
and serviceable machine will be 
the one capable of handling 
rapidly and accurately the largest 
percentage of the work. 


Because of its widely recognized 
capacity for high speed and ac- 
curacy on Addition and Multi- 
plication, the Comptometer fulfills 
this essential requirement. 

Moreover, its practical utility 
for Division and Subtraction is 
attested by its extensive use on 
the general run of Cost and per- 
centage Calculations. 


Let a Comptometer man demonstrate by a practical test 
how the Comptometer fits your job. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
1700 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant, 
it’s nota 
Comptometer 
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“Tve got proof to back up what I say. 
Maybe I'll go to the pen for this, but I'll 
be damned if I'll let that four-flusher get 
away with it. He killed the only real 
friend I ever had, and I'll see him hang 
for it if I have to go to Carson for life." 
He stopped suddenly, all his bravado gone. 

'The posse looked at him. His words 
had the ring of truth in them; they 
knew that he had not lied, and as one man 
they turned toward the sheriff, their guns 
ready. 

The sheriff hesitated a fraction of a 
second. Then, crouching low, he made a 
dash for the open door. He had taken 
two wild leaps, when a revolver spat 
viciously, then another. 


Two days later Hackmatack Evers and 
Bill Hawkins rode up from Perryville— 
where, for the sake of the formality of the 
law, they had been taken by the posse— 
and stopped before their old cabin above 
the Copper Princess. As they dismounted 
and started eagerly toward the shaft-house, 
Hackmatack gripped his old partner's arm 
affectionately. 

“Now, Bill," he was saying ardently, a 
trace of wistfulness in his voice, “I’ve 
always figgered that if we was to sink that 
shaft a hundred feet deeper—" His 
words trailed off into a broken, indistinct 
hum as the two old men pushed back the 
sliding door of the shaft-house and entered 
the deserted building. 


What I Have Learned About 


Human Nature from My Chickens 


(Continued from page 23) 


prospective mother, confident of her abil- 
ity to hatch a family out of one china egg. 

At sundown I rewarded this faith d. 
installing her upon fourteen selected eggs, 
and left her sitting composedly. 

For two days Elizabeth attended to her 
duties. But on the third morning she left 
the nest and spent an hour scratching and 
feeding. Fearing the eggs would chill I 
replaced her upon the nest and fastened a 
board across the front. She clucked in- 
dignantly, but soon resumed her placid 
manner, as if resigned; but it was evident 
she was impatient. Like so many of us 
she wanted to accomplish three weeks' 
work in a few days. Three nights later 
she pushed the board aside, escaped, and 
the eggs spoiled. 


OR one week she loafed and ate. Then, 

one morning, she announced with loud 
cackling that she had resumed work. She 
had laid an egg. 

For eight days she laid an egg a day, 
then she commenced to regret her decision 
not to rear a family, ceased laying and, 
when refused eggs upon which to sit, se- 
lected a round cobblestone, upon which 
she wasted two or three days. Her char- 
acter was established beyond doubt: In- 
decision, lack of stick-to-it-iveness, lack 
of purpose, made her a failure. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum! Don't 
knock the dear departed. She made one 
of the finest fricassees with dumplings I 
ever tasted. - 

Not being able to persuade Elizabeth 
to coóperate with us in producing a new 
edition of chickens, we fell back upcn the 
Missus's plan of baby chicks. The season 
was advancing, and if we were to have 
frying chicken by the time green corn was 
ready, something had to be done; because 
green corn and fried chicken must be 
aac to develop the perfection of 
each. 

There was a fellow named Hock, over 
at Meshanic, who sold baby chicks; so I 
telephoned to him. He said he had just 
sold seven hundred, and had only a few 
remnants left, but would bring over what 
he had. : 

He brought over eleven little orphans. 
Their mother was an incubator and their 


stepmother was a pasteboard box with 
holes punched in it. The Missus cuddled 
them in her lap beside the stove half the 
afternoon, and almost cried over their 
helplessness and innocence, and wished 
her boy were home from school—just for 
a little while! During the night she got up 
two or three times and tiptoed down to the 
kitchen to see whether they were all right. 

We installed them in a box lined with 
cotton batting, and put that inside anoth- 
er box, and then fastened a feather duster 
in the corner so they could snuggle under 
the feathers and feel at home. 

Five of them were black: Shem, Ham, 
Japheth, Blackie, and Archibald Claver- 
ing Gunter, we christened them. Five 
were white Leghorns, who promptly were 
christened High, Low, Jick, Jack, and 
Game. One was brown and bromidicaliy 
became Brownie. 

Color and racial prejudices are the same 
among chickens as among humans. Whites 
and tock even in day-old chicks, 
showed aversion toeach other. Both were 
against Brownie, and he himself seemed 
to realize that there was a difference. 

When they huddled close together for 
warmth, Brownie was always squeezed to 
the outside. After chirping plaintively 
for a time, and finding the quality called 
sympathy missing, he would dive under- 
neath, scramble to the very center of the 
duster, and remain there. 


NEVER saw Brownie that I did not 

think of little Jack—and somehow it 
comforts me. Brownie was the softest, 
fluffest chick I ever saw. His fuzz was 
a dainty indescribable brown and two 
streaks ran down his back; not pure white, 
but a white which seemed overlaid with a 
brown haze. He was so innocent and so 
trustful, hopped so bravely up onto one’s 
hand, looked up with such confident faith 
and trust, and scratched so bravely for his 
food, making soft, happy, little chirping 
sounds, that he won his way into our 
hearts. 

Later, as he loped awkwardly, and 
crowed raucously, gobbled his food, 
snatched bits from the others, and bullied 
the smaller chicks, I watched him and 
thought of little Jack. Brownie became 


Then why tr 

to wear grandit te post 
or loose link cuff buttons 
now that your modern soft- 
cuff has a button of tts own. 


Ft clicks open and snaps shut 
without removing from the but- 
ton hole. Gach pattern with 
the unmistakable beauty of? 


fine jewelry craftsmanship 


KUMAPART 


-a snap to button 


from $259 to825 pn from 50¢ to86 pr. 
At Jewelers At Mens Stores 


Je Name Kum-a-part is stamped 
on the back of each button fòr” 
your protection. Insist on seeing it^ 
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a bully, a braggart, and a loafer. Had he 
been a boy he would have been slouching 
in front of a pool room. 

So 1 thought of little Jack, sc warm and 
soft and rosy, with his big, trustful eyes, 
so solemn at times, yet so ready to change 
to a laugh which revealed the dimples in 
his chubby cheeks. And as I wondered 
what tricks Life might have played him, 
if he had not been taken before Life had 
the chance, somehow the hurt that never 
has healed, ceased to throb with pain. 

Had Brownie been taken when he was 
so soft and fluffy and so innocently brave 
and trustful, there always would have re- 
mained the memory of fie innocence and 
beauty. As it was, I felt no pang when he 
went to the skillet. 

Then there was Blackie. He was a 
runt; undersized, but blithe and brave, 
holding his own with the larger chicks by 
sheer audacity, and gaining by quickness 
and cunning what the others took by 
strength. 

It Becanié a game to drop a particle of 
food upon the floor to see the chicks dive 
for it. Ham usually was the original 
possessor and, inspired with the same 
motives that actuate most of us, he im- 
mediately started to run with it, the entire 
crew after him, chirping wildly. If he 
attempted to stop and swallow the food, 
one of the others would seize it and flee, 
while Ham, protesting more loudly than 
any of the others against what he consid- 
ered unwarranted confiscation, led the 
pursuit. Eventually Blackie, by a sudden 
dive, grabbed the morsel, swallowed as 
much as possible, and trotted back for more. 

Living socialistically, as these chicks did, 
it was interesting to observe their ideas 
regarding property rights. The first to 
seize the food immediately became im- 
bued with the capitalistic idea and, when 
he failed to swallow it and another 
grabbed it from him, he protested wildly. 

Later I observed the same thing with 
another brood. And each temporary cap- 
italist first appealed to the hen, who was 
the supreme court, and, losing there, be- 
came the mos: violent anarchist of the lot, 
disregarding the rights of others flagrantly. 


(THE first day after we became proprie- 
tors and sponsors for the chicks, I made 
a test, desiring to see what qualities they 
possessed and what characteristics would 
develop. With the first drop of food on a 
newspaper on the kitchen floor, Japheth 
and Ham fluttered up, scrambled over the 
edge of their box and down to the floor, 
where they ate eagerly, chirping their 
feeding song as they swallowed the mor- 
sels, Game followed and, an instant later, 
Brownie. The others, with plaintive cry- 
ing ran around and around the inside of 
the box, too timid or too lacking in intel- 
ligence to fly over the barrier to their food. 

“There,” I said to my wife, “are the 
leaders, the chickens with character, the 
decisive, determined, aggressive ones. 
The ones in the box are lacking in initia- 
tive and courage.” 

“More probably those outside are a day 
older,” she retorted. 

However, the daily record of the chicks 
shows that their first instincts were those 
that revealed their qualifications. Ham 
became boss of the chicken runs, and 
Game was a second boss. Japheth was 
Ham’s rival, and the scrappiest, most ag- 
gressive of all the roosters, until he met an 


untimely fate, perishing from gorging on 
rose beetles just before fe reached the age 
when he would have fried best. 

Low, the most aggressive of the little 
hens, always was the leader of her sex and, 
during earlier life, adopted suffragette 
tactics and claimed equality, battling 
with the roosters, and not infrequently 
putting them to flight. 

Poor Blackie! Commencing life under 
a handicap, undersized, the product of an 
egg which, possibly, refused to grade, his 
career was short. Perhaps realizing his 
handicap and seeking comfort, he sought 
the fellowship of Brownie, another out- 
sider, 

He struggled against the handicap for 
five days. Then came the pestilence 
which carried off Blackie, High, Jack, 
Shem, and Archibald Clavering Gunter. 
The Missus sat around all day in the sun, 
with sick chickens cuddled in cotton in 
her lap. But at night three died; and the 
next day saw the obsequies of Shem and 
Blackie. I interred them sorrowfully, 
mourning that they should pass thus early 
—before reaching the full Enni stage. 


-THE deaths in the family appeared to 


lessen racial difference. Or perhaps the 
remaining seven were compelled to huddle 
closer together for warmth. 

The Missus feared they were lonely, or 
missed their baby companions, so she in- 
sisted upon more chicks. I purchased 
ten. The mother of these was a large box 
in a five and ten cent store, where they 
chirped happily in the sunshine from the 
skylight, basking in the warm odors of 
scented toilet soap, and drinking in the 
strains of a phonograph playing ten-cent 
records. 

Wise with the wisdom of experience, I 
had a plan. I scattered some chick food 
on the lid of the box and decided to select 
those chicks which first flew out of the box 
to get it. My idea was that of the selec- 
tive system, and | expected to get ten of 
the strongest and most aggressive chicks. 
Results—nine roosters and one suffra- 
gette hen! They were all white Leghorns, 
creamy-white little puffs of woodsmoke in 
color and they chirped all the way home 
on the interurban. 

I christened them Woolworth, Kresge, 
Five, Ten, Andup, Fifteen One, Fifteen 
Two, Run of Three, His Nibs, and T. 
Alonzo Fogarty—the last named after a 
friend in the undertaking business who 
promised to bury me free of charge be- 
cause I laughed at his name. Sadly 
enough, T. Alonzo turned out to be a hen, 
and T tad to rechristen her Carrie Chap- 
man, and, by a strange coincidence, the 
cat got her. 

Here we blundered sadly and made the 
all-too-common mistake of trying to as- 
similate aliens too rapidly. The incuba- 
tor chickens felt themselves superior to 
the five and ten cent store chickens. 
They ignored them, when not pecking at 
them, and the ahens resented this air of 
superiority. The consequence was that, 
during the night, which was cold and raw, 
Kresge, Ten, Fifteen One, and Run of 
Three were pushed to the outside of the 
huddle, got chilled, and only Run of 
Three survived. 

Five days on the kitchen floor were fol- 
lowed by a joyous week in a pen on the 
back porch. On sünshiny days: we al- 
lowed the baby chicks te run in the grass. 
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HEN a house owner is in 

the market for a new roof 
in these days of costly labor and 
materials, he thinks twice before 
he buys. First he thinks of per- 
manence; second he thinks of economy 
—two considerations met perfectly by 
laying Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
over the old wooden or asphalt shingles. 
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sheathing boards. But it is not so much 
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shingles on you have that additional in- 
sulation and protection. 

Tearing off the old shingles was always 
a nuisance and even a destruction— 
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But this liberty they at once construed as 
license. They plunged recklessly into the 
high clover, crept under the porch, and 
then chirped wildly to be rescued. 

The only casualty during that period 
was when Cat got Carrie Chapman. The 
others grew apace; and when, after ten 
days, they were transferred to the chicken 
houses and runs, I, their stepfather, felt 
immense relief. 

During this epoch Elizabeth had been 
sojourning in lonely grandeur in a chicken 
house built to accommodate a thousand 
chickens. I suggested relieving her lone- 
liness with the edge of the ax, but the 
Missus refused, and declared that Eliza- 
beth should have companionship—and, 
anyhow, with eggs at sixty and more 
cents a dozen, we ought to have laying 
hens. 

I had feared this development and had 
pum but after a week of argument 

yielded and sought Bill, who said the 
price of feed was so high he wanted to 
clear out the whole blamed brood. So he 
sold me five hens and a rooster, barred 
Plymouth Rocks and guaranteed layers 
(except the rooster). 


HRISTENING hens is much harder 

than naming baby chicks, and during 
the operation I meditated that cur system 
of christening in infancy is wrong, even 
though it saves a great deal of thought. 
I know three fellows named Clarence who 
should have been called Buck or Hank, 
and ever so many named Bill who would 
wear Percival becomingly. Either a man 
should grow up to fit his name, or the 
christening process should be delayed un- 
til his character is formed and a name can 
be fitted to it. 

I wanted to name the rooster Epami- 
nondas, but was overruled, so christened 
him Haildeday. The hens were Elinore, 
Bertha, Xantippe, Rebecca, and Theda. 

The names were selected with due con- 
sideration of their fitness. Theda, for in- 
stance, was a born vamp. She com- 
menced trying to vamp the young white 
rooster before she had been in the run half 
anhour. Andold Haildeday, the rooster, 
had to dodge around the straw stack 
every half hour to escape her. 

The light-colored, rather plump, come- 
ly little hen was called Bertha after a none 
too well beloved relation who is known in 
the family as “In Just a Minute.” Aunt 
Bertha always is late, always fussing with 
her clothes at the last minute; and Bertha, 
the hen, was just that way. I think she 
was the reincarnation of some old maid, 
whoin life was very pretty asa girland grew 
old without realizing there was a change. 
She always was last to come to be fed and 
she had to fuss with her feathers and 

lume herself before she could come. I 

eld her upside down and sprinkled her 
with decootying powder three times before 
I discovered this feather-fussing was a 
habit, not an affliction. 

Xantippe was pecky and quarrelsome, 
yet far more efficient and a better manager 
than was Bertha. She pecked at every 
chick and hen, quarreled with them, in- 
sisted upon climbing into their nests when 
they were laying, and she most eternally 
nagged at Haildeday, who, it must be 
said, bore her nagging with dignity. 

He would just walk away, with head 
held high, as if to say, “Anyhow, let usnot 
fight before the neighbors.” I felt rather 


sorry for him and always thought that, if 
he had taken her back of the haystack 
and administered a sound whipping, she 
would have adored him and been meek 
and affectionate. But one never can be 
certain; she might have run away with 
the Black Minorca over at Lou’s place 
next door and brought scandal upon the 
whole chicken run. 

In spite of her faults, Xantippe was 
*capable"—as they used to say down our 
way—while Bertha was *'do-less." Xan- 
tippe laid her eggs by nine in the morning, 
got her housework all done, and had the re- 
mainder of the day for sewing or mending. 
While Bertha fussed around all morning, 
pluming herself, cackling, scratching, and 
gossiping with the younger chickens, and 
did not find time to lay until four or five 
in the afternoon, and sometimes not at all. 
Occasionally she laid her egg over in the 
corner of the run, having delayed too long 
to go to her nest. 

Possibly we are too severe in criticising 
Xantippe. It may be that she was tired, 
or overworked, or nervous. I have seen 
wives like that, when a three-weeks vaca- 
tion meant the difference between a re- 
newed honeymoon and a divorce court. 

Bertha fussed and frittered away her 
time, laying an egg only occasionally, un- 
til mid-July, when the young chickens 
were reaching a stage when one said, 
“Um-um—coupla weeks now, and that 
white rooster will fry fine." The young 
roosters had learned to crow amateur- 
ishly and the white ones clustered around 
by themselves like a bunch of college 
freshmen and took turns in crowing, 
watching the young hens to see whether 
or not they were making a hit. 

It was good to observe old Haildeday 
at such times. He would stand on one 
foot and wa:ch them, as if saying, “Was I 
ever that big a fool?" But, when they 
grew tco vociferous and even began to 
watch the sedate old hens to see what 
effect their crowing had upon them, old 
Haildeday would loo up to the highest 
part of the straw stack, flap his wings 
loudly and cut loose with a rooster-sized 
crow that could be heard over at Raritan. 
After which, he would walk grandly down 
and resume scratching, calling the old hens 
to come and eat some dainty worm he had 
scratched up. And the youngsters would 
scatter and keep quiet. 


AILDEDAY knew how to run that 

chicken yard. Fights between the 
young roosters he ignored, allowing them 
to battle unmolested for the title of boss; 
but if two of the hens started a fight he 
immediately ran in, scolding loudly, sepa- 
rated them, and restored peace. 

On that mid-July day, I found Bertha 
ruffling her feathers in strange fashion 
and emitting queer clucks. There was no 
mistaking the sounds—she wanted to sit! 
In vain 1 protested with her that it was 
too late in the season and too hot. She 
kept insisting. She tried to sit upon wind- 
fall apples, the radiator cap from the 
flivver, and when finally I found her in 
the orchard trying to sit on a golf ball I 
had lost, I surrendered, bought a setting 
of eggs and installed her in a nest. 

l had little faith in Bertha’s willingness 
to sacrifice three weeks of her dilly-dally- 
ing, pleasure-loving life to the end of 
motherhood—but she did. For twenty 
days she remained steadfastly upon her 
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nest and, a day ahead of schedule time, 
came off with thirteen chirping little fuzz 
balls of jet black, marked with spots of 


white. 

And, for all her dilatory fussiness, she 
was a perfect mother to as selfish a brood 
of spoiled youngsters as ever was hatched. 
For them she fought, and scolded, and 
grew almost hysterical when they ven- 
tured through the wire web into the next 
run. She did not want her darlings asso- 
ciating with the noisy, rude families next 


door. 

The first time 1 fed her brood I learned 
something. She would peck quickly at a 
morsel of food, crush it into minute frag- 
ments, cluck three sharp notes, and scatter 
the bits for the babies to pick up. Every 
three or four times she did this she would 
wipe her beak back and forth across the 
floor to scatter the fragments which had 
adhered. And seeing their mother do 
this, those tiny, fluffy deedees promptly 
wiped their little beaks upon the floor— 
not knowing why. And then I understood 
clearly why we are Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats. 

Poor Bertha! She fretted and worried, 
sacrificed herself and toiled for her chil- 
dren. She no longer plumed herself, or 
dawdled over her toilet, but spent the 
hours defending them from harm. She 
knocked Jick—who had grown into a 
roystering rowdy—silly with her furious 
attack when he slipped into her run and 
started to devour d food of her brood. 

For them she scratched and hunted, for 
them she saved the choicest morsels. And 
so, losing her beauty and grace, she passed 
from the broiler into the stewer class while 
they, carelessly accepting her sacrifices 
with no sign of gratitude, grew to young 
chickenhood. n wet days, when the 
earth was damp, they calmly jumped onto 
her broad back, dried their wet feet on 
her warm feathers and roosted there in 
comfort, while she stood first on one foot, 
then on the other, and, forgetting self, 
seemed to ask the world to admire her 
children. 

Poor Bertha! But, then, hers was the 
common lot of mothers. 


HE fate of His Nibs perhaps may affcrd 

a moral. He was a reckless daredevil 
from earliest chickhood, always in trouble 
and always taking chances. 1 was careful 
to lay out the garden an eighth of a mile 
from the chicken run, with the orchard 
and the clcver field between, on the opti- 
mistic theory that a garden can be hidden 
from chickens. 

The others wandered through the or- 
chard, happily feasting on assorted bugs. 
But when he was first allowed to range, 
His Nibs perked his head to one side, 
made a bee line through the orchard, 
through the clover jungle, and unerringly 
fetched up in the lettuce bed. He gorged 
on lettuce. He scratched up the youn 
radishes. He wallowed in the parsley 
and pecked deep into ripening tomatoes. 
And one day, venturing too far afield, he 
tried to cross the road ahead of an auto. 
When I picked him up he was crippled for 
life. After that he hopped around: on one 
foot; but he did his hopping across or- 
chard and clover field to the garden 
where, alas for him, but luckily for me, on 
account of his accident, he was now un- 
able to scratch. 

There is an idea in His Nibs’s misfor- 
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tune for some genius of a Burbankian 
turn of mind. t him produce a one- 
legged chicken that cannot scratch in a 
arden, and he will win—and deserve—a 
ortune. 

In a world of chaos and revolution, 
peace and order is maintained in our 
chicken runs, where Haildeday reigns as 
a sort of amiable despot. e enforces 
domestic order by impartial administra- 
tion of justice and equal division.of visible 
wealth. 

The succession is already provided for. 
From the instant their combs began to 
grow and their wattles to redden, the 
young roosters have engaged in struggles 
to decide the future leadership of the 
runs. From earliest rooster fancy, Ham 
showed the greatest strength, agility, and 
other qualifications for leadership. He 
vanquished Japheth after several hard- 
fought battles. For several weeks Game 
refused to concede Ham’s right to the suc- 
cession; but he, too, was compelled to 
yield. Every time Game climbed to the 
top of the straw pile to crow Ham went 
after him. But having compelled Game 
to concede his right to be crown prince, 
Ham then diplomatically chose Game as 
his chief lieutenant. 


WHATEVER one may think of direct 


primaries and the convention and 
election system, he must admit that, among 
chickens, the fittest become leaders. In 
spite of my democracy, I must confess to 
having aided in the matter by selecting, 
as the next fryer, the rooster just defeated 
in the war of succession, thereby avoiding 
possibility of future rebellion. : 

So, when the day comes that Haildeday 
loses his power, and by process of evolu- 
tion becomes Roast Philadelphia Capon 
in some New York restaurant, Ham will 
rule in his stead, a trained and skilled 
governor. 

The thirteen fluffy babies born of 
Bertha’s patience I named just chickens. 
At first I planned to call them Ace, Deuce, 
Trey, aid so on, distinguishing them by 
the number of spots on their black bodies. 
But I couldn't find an eight, nine, or ten- 
spot. Then I started to call them for the 

mocratic candidates for the Presiden- 
tial nomination. But Bertha stepped on 
Palmer and squashed him, so that plan 
was ruined, and they must go unchrist- 
ened to the skillet. 

So they go, from chick to deedees, to 
flapper, broiler, fryer, roaster, stewer, and 
into the cold storage class; escaping or 
falling victims to wéasel or rat, to crow or 
hawk; and eventually, whether in grill or 
frying pan, in oven or stewing pot, con- 
tributing something to the benefit of their 
fellow creatures, thereby setting an ex- 
ample which so few of us humans follow. 


.Excuse my sentimentality: I must go 
out and chop the heads off Woolworth 
and Jick. They are ready to fry for Sun- 
day dinner. l 


ZONA GALE, the famous author of 
“Miss Lulu Bett," of ‘Friendship 
Village,” and of other delightful 
books, will tell her own story in next 
month’s magazine. It is a story of 
how years of work finally brought a 
striking success. 
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directs who shall receive it, and in what 


QQQ APouDla and proportions. Furthermore. u 


W hat is a Will? 


Can 0 Will be Changed? 


persans hesitate to approach (he - 
Mens pee wd sing aR: 


Can a Will be Changed? 
Who Will Carry Out Your Wishes? 


IT H the best of 

intentions for the 
welfare of their families, 
many men neglect to con- 
sider the future. They 
forget that women and 
children, left without the 
protection of husbandand 
father, are often obliged 
to endure unnecessary 
hardships. |. 

There is one best way to 
provide for the time when 
you may not be here. 
That is to make a will. 

What is a will? Can it be 
changed at any time to 
meet new circumstances? 
What is an executor and 
trustee? Can the money 
and property you leave 
be surrounded by such 
safeguards as to protect 
it against the business in- 


experience of those who 
may receive it? Is there 
a way to direct the dis- 
tribution of property and 
the income from it over 
a period of years? 


The head of a family 
owes it to those who look 
to him for protection, to 
be informed on these 
questions. They are dis- 
cussed in a booklet en- 
titled *Safe arding Your 
Family’s Future,” pub- 
lished by the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the 
American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Trust companies 
throughout the country 
have supplies of the book- 
let for free distribution. 
Ask one of these com- 
panies or write to the ad- 
dress below for a copy. 


Trust Company Division 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Five Nassau STREET, NEw YorK ` 
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Good Salesmen are 
Made—Not Born 


(Continued from page 16) 


conditions. And so now, when it is hard 
to sell, when selling is on a normal basis, 
the softened old men do not know how 
to adjust themselves, and the inexperi- 
enced new men are content to say there 
: is no business. I have had to call back 
P A. f = some of the old salesmen who have never 


Sree m i : l known anything but eM ed simply 

1 W because I could not find enough new men 

What Chicago eans to the ot d with the courageand resourcefulness neces- 
Chicago isthe storehouse transported to the four sir Aa aR E AE End miata 
of the nation. It supplies corners of the earth. The du a a egg ead a aga 
the world with much of Continental and Com- could turm out goods Anyone could. be 


its food, clothing, and  mercial Banks are quali- a salesman and take the orders. To-day 
machinery. Its services fied inresources, facilities, is the day of the salesman again. It is 
are universal, its wealth and experience to help no less the day of the production end; but 


ORE. : there are more good production men than 
and commodities are the city serve the world. thee are good salame Ixus pouniter 


man can go into salesmanship to-day with 


The CONTINENTAL and almost a de had; for, peed menat 
, t t t 

COMMERCIAL supposedly experienced man has to un- 

B AÀA N K S learn. I have been selling or manasng 


salesmen since I was seventeen years ol 
CHICAGO 


—that is twenty-eight years ago—and 
Over $55,000,000 Invested Capital 


E 


during all this time I have never seen so 
much opportunity as there is to-day for 
the man who will sell. I do not say ‘‘can 
sell;" the ability to sell is in the will to 
do it. Anyone can be a first-rate sales- 
man who makes up his mind that he will 
sell, and by “first rate" I mean that he 
can make a decent living. 


For Travelers HE reason that men fail as salesmen 


is that they think of themselves more 
than they do of those they want to have as 
‘ etal | customers. The first principle of sales- 
b; “A'B VA a a e Ch manship is not persuasion. It is not a 

| Association eques division of oratory or hot air. Neither 

A is it a kind of glorified begging. We 
— vi —— speak of “selling a man" or “putting 
‘Ameriran @ankersAssoriation @ | over" a deal. A real salesman does not 

= "QD E think in those terms, he thinks how what 
he has to sell can make money for some- 
one else, and when he has that all planned, 
A; goes out and tells that someone of the 
plan. 

Years ago, I first started with the H. 
J. Heinz Company, and almost as my 
first job they sent me up to the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada to succeed a man 
who had been covering that territory for 
several years. First of all, I got that 
man's sales record and list of customers, 
and as an initial resolution determined 
absolutely that I was going to beat his 
record. He had been popular, had known 
everyone, and had sold largely on friend- 
ship. My first stop, which was in a small 
fishing vaags did not have a promising 


m 


mT | 


—as necessary as baggage— 


AL - 1 


[Ss a à outlook. he single store had never 

et R- ” ^. T H 
Facts About" A-B- A" Cheques Z S$ bought 7n order totaling more than 
—they are universally used and accepted > A v. t sixty dollars; the average was around 
—your countersign in presence of accep- x A hw thirty-five dollars. Our products, being 
tor identifies you - made in the United States, were subject 
—if lost or stolen they cannot be cashed to a duty and; à th th 
— safer than money,more convenient than < Y rt in comparison. wit t $ 
Senate chogese ` home productions, were very expensive. 
issued by banks everywhere in danomi — We had no price argument whatsoever or 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100 BANKERS TRUST COMPANY local advertising. Our sales had to be 
New York City —— on style and taste. The storekeeper had 


_a bullet-proof tale of woe: 


Good Salesmen are Made—Not Born, by FREDERICK W. NasH 


“The farmers around here are poor as 
church mice right now; they can’t buy 
enough to eat, let alone buy high-priced 
groceries. The fishing this year has been 
a failure, and so the fishermen are not 
buying. There is nobody to buy these | 
goods. So I don’t see how I can buy | 
from you, do you?” 

On the face of things I did not. But | 
I asked him: 

** Isn't there a single man in town with 
money enough to buy these goods if you 
have them in stock?" 

He thought for a moment, and said 
there were just two men with the money: 
one was the mayor and the other a 
wealthy retired merchant. They had not 
been affected by the conditions. 

“All right,” I said; “if I can get these 
two men to agree to buy my goods, will 
you give me an order for the amount that 
they say they will buy?" 

“Of course I will. Wait until after 
dinner and I will go around and introduce 

ou. 

We called on the rich men. I had my 
sample case along. They saw and they 
tasted. They said they would buy. 1 
sold that grocer a bill of one hundred and 
fifty dollars, and when I left he thanked 
me. For I had not simply sold to him, 
I had arranged his customers for him and 
insured him a profit. He had accepted 
conditions instead of looking for the 
exceptions to the conditions. One can 
never accept conditions and at the same 
time honestly call himself a salesman. 


I^ HALIFAX I found the grocers talking 
in much the same fashion as the small- 
town men. I knew that in a city the size 
of Halifax there must be plenty of people 
with money. Therefore, instead of ac- 
cepting the answer that the goods were 
too expensive for the money the people 
had to spend, I made a house-to-house 
canvass. With facts and figures I then 
told the grocers just what they could 
expect to sell in their neighborhoods. 
Then it was to their interest to buy, 
and they did. I sold each man a little 
less than I thought he could sell, so that 
there could be no chance of having stocks 
left on the shelves to greet me on my 
return trip. In two weeks I did more 
business in Halifax than the old man had 
ever done in his usual three weeks, and 
I went out of the Provinces with the high 
record of total amount of goods sold and 
total number of grocers sold. 

If I had sympathized with those people 
how much should I have sold? If I had 
accepted conditions as they represented 
them, how much should have sold? 
Or, if I had put out a hard-luck tale of 
my own and told them how much I 
needed the money, how much should 1 
have sold? 

Take another case. In Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, was a fine big depart- 
mentalized grocery store into which we 
had never been able to get our pickle 
line. We sold the proprietor catsup, but 
ad a package of bulk pickles would he 

fie was a sore subject with him, 
ise why our local agent did not know. 

/hat he did know was that the proprietor 

had left a standing order that our agent 
was never to be admitted to see him. 

went over the town with the agent; 
near the end of the day we came to this 
store. I suggested that we make a try. 
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By C. T. Conover 


HIS IS not a chance happening for one year, but an unbroken 

record over a long period of years, according to the Mortality 

Statistics of the United States government. For instance, 
last year Seattle’s death rate was 8.6 per 1000, Spokane’s 9.5, Los 
Angeles’ 12.9, Cincinnati's 14.2, St. Paul's 14.3, Philadelphia’s 14.5, 
Boston’s 14.9, San Francisco’s 15.1, Baltimore’s 15.5, Washington’s 
15.6, New Orleans’ 19.7, and Trenton’s 20.1. Your expectancy of 
life will be materially increased by living in Seattle. 

Seattle is in a class by itself in respect to the low rate of infant 
mortality, 55 per 1000. In other words, the infant born in Seattle has 
approximately 95 chances out of 100 of surviving and several times more 
chances of attaining adult life than the baby born in the East or the Middle 
West. It will also be a sturdier and stronger person. Seattle is a para- 
dise for children—infantile complaints are practically unknown. 

Seattle's health record is due to an entire absence of extremes of 
heat and cold, of cyclones, hurricanes, earthquakes and severe elec- 
trical storms—a climate soothing to nervous troubles and that invites 
one out of doors the year round, an abundance of chemically pure 
water, an altogether exceptional milk supply, perfect drainage and 
a scenic environment whose beauty and sublimity tend to lift one 
above the petty trials of life. 

The climate gives a 20 per cent margin in manufacturing costs 
due to increased efficiency of labor, a fact well demonstrated in com- 
petition. 

Seattle is the center of the richest area on the continent in basic 
resources—timber, agriculture, horticulture, dairying, mining, coal, 
fisheries, etc.—is by far the nearest Pacific Coast port to the Orient 
and the chief railroad center on the Pacific Coast. 

Seattle's harbor is classed by shipping men as the best in the world 
and her docks and cargo handling equipment are superior to any- 
thing on the coast. 

Seattle is a wonder city—grown from 4,000 to 350,000 during the 
writer's business life. The big opportunities are still ahead. Whether you 
simply want to enjcy life and live long, or have an industry to establish 
or a branch to locate, send for Seattle’s inspiring story, “Seattle, the 
Seaport of Success.” 


*] think that this 
Puget Sound coun- 
try, perhaps, because 
of its climate and its 
ideals is breeding a 
stronger and better 
fibered civilization 
than is elsewhere ap- 
parent in this coun- 
try." —W.C. Edens, 
of the Central Trust 
Co., Chicago. 


Seattle wants you if 
there is an opening 
for your particular 
line. Whatever your 
problem, it will have 
the most painstaking 
consideration. In 
any event, you will 
wanttoread “Seattle, 
the Seaport of Suc- 
cess” and “Letters to 
the Folks Back East.” 


Publicity Bureau, goo Arctic Bldg. 
Seattle, Washington 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club 


Manufacture in Seattle—Ghe Seaport of Success 
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Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. 


20-Yr. 7% Gold Bonds 


Te $500 and $1000 denommetions 


Cuculer on request for AC. 6 
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Investment Opportunities 
Where to find them 


F you are looking forward to financial inde- 
pendence—if you have ready money to invest 
—you can find, almost daily, advertisements like 
those shown above in nearly a hundred news- 
papers in the leading cities throughout the 
country. Look for them. 


Meanwhile, send for our current list of carefully selected, high- 
grade bonds and preferred stocks. Ask for AQ 159. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than fifty cities 
BONDS * PREFERRED STOCKS - ACCEPTANCES 


Want a Raise? 


If you are in a rut and haven't had a raise for a year 
—be a salesman, get outside, earn more money. 


My firm, biggest of the kind in America, has three 


openings for wide-awake men who want to sell. 
Pay while learning. Writeto-day for particulars to Box 5, 


care 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


The agent did not want to go in, but 
reluctantly he accompanied me. He 
breathed more freely when he found that 
the proprietor was out. The office 
reported that he was expected in at about 
ten the next morning. I handed in my 
card, and said that I should return in 
the morning. . 

* Why, are you going back?" queried 
my companion. “You will make a mis- 
rao to stay here another night just to 
have a fight in the morning, and a fight 
is all that you can get out of that fellow. 
I've tried and I know." 

“I can't leave here until I know all 
about this," I answered. 

We went around early the next morn- 
ing and I had a chat with the man in 
charge of the pickle department. He 
wanted to handle our line; but, he said, 
the boss got mad every time he suggested 
anything of the kind, and so he had given 
up the idea. Promptly at ten the pro- 
prietor came in. He passed me with a 
scowl. I did not speak to him. I did 
not follow after him. It never pays to 
run after a man trying to tell him your 
story. You then only put yourself in a 
position to be snubbed. Instead, I 
planted myself in the doorway and 
waited. I was prepared to wait any 
length of time, and he could not get out 
without running over me. In half an 
hour he did come out. 

"Are you that pickle man?" he 
growled. “I don’t want any. Isn't that 
SRM 

* No," I answered; "I want to know 
why. I want to know why you have 
decided not to make more money. I am 
not so much interested in selling you 
anything as I am in finding out why you 
refuse to make money with us." 


HEN he found that I was not beg- 

ging anything from him, his tone 
changed. I had hinted at something 
different from merely taking his money. 
He explained that be bought all his pickles 
from a local man, who not only put them 
in on consignment but also charged about 
one half as much as we did. He had no 
investment and everything he sold was at 
a profit. The manufacturer took all the 
risk. Can you beat that combination?” 
he asked triumphantly. That gave me 
my opening. 

* We sell some millions of dollars in 
pickles every year," I answered. ‘‘Do 

ou think we could sell them if we didn't 
now a little about the business? 

He admitted that we might have 
learned something. Then I explained 
that although he would have an invest- 
ment in our goods and they were higher- 
priced than those he carried, he would 
make a higher sum per sale with us and 
also reach a different class of trade. He 
could keep all his old trade and get more; 
we were not selling in competition with 
his friend. 

“ Just let me pick you out a small order 
that I know will sell quickly, and you 
can find out how we make our money.” 

By that time he was interested in mak- 
ing money. He took the order, and for 
twenty years has been buying. It was a 
simple enough case: He had been treated 
as a big man from whom an order was 
desirable; he had not been treated as a 
merchant out to make money. It does 
not pay to become awed by the size of a 
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J| HE ancient civilizations of Rome, Greece and 
Pompeii developed the art of design to a pin- 
= nacle of purity which has never been excelled 

in modern times. 

Adapted to watch cases by the research and 
ingenuity of the Wadsworth artists, these ancient 
masterpieces contribute much to the authoritative 
style and rare beauty of Wadsworth cases today. 


Thus do the cases shown above reflect the spirit 
of all that was pure and beautiful in the art of 
ancient times. 


For the man who seeks in a watch that perfect 
combination of sturdiness and elegance; for the 
woman who would find that grace arid beauty which 
she so desires, Wadsworth has fashioned these cases. 
Among the Wadsworth creations, there is a case 
for every taste, a case for every purse. 

THE WADSWORTH WATCH CASE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Makers of watch cases exclusively 
Factories: Dayton, Ky. 
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Almost daily something 
happens, somewhere in this 
broad land, that strikingly 
proves the loyalty and de- 
votion of Bell Telephone 
employees. 


Storm, flood, fire, torna- 
do, explosion, wreck are met 
in a manner that emphasizes 
the spirit of service under- 
lying the daily work of tele- 
phone people. 


This loyalty, this thought 
of "service first", is more 
than devotion to an organi- 
zation, great and fine as that 
may be. It is devotion to the 
whole telephone democracy, 


One Policy 


High School Cours 
In 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home 
Meets all requirements for entrance to college 


inside of two years. e 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-51, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


TYPEWRITER SENSATION 
m SIE 9r $5 jii soy 


A Standard, Guaranteed TYPE- 
WRITER With Every Modern 
Writing Convenience 
Write Today for Illustrated Cireular 
B Erplaining Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 

SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
(Harry A. Smith) 328—218 No. Wells St;, Chicago, Iii. 


CHICAGO 


Loyalty to Public Samia 


e. || MusicLessons 


to the millions who form the 
telephone-using public. 

And it is this same spirit 
of responsibility to the peo- 
ple which has strengthened 
thousands of telephone em- 
ployees during the hard pe- 
riod of after-war recon- 
struction. 

This spirit of service is be- 
ing handed on to the new 
employees who have come to 
help us meet the enlarged de- 
mands now being made upon 
the telephone. 


If all the facts wereknown, 
workers such as these would 
receive nothing but appre- 
ciation and encouragement 
from the public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


Any Instrument Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed 


Organ—and we will send FREE CATALOG. SENO for it NOW! 
University Extension Conservatory, 318 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago 
————————————— 


FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homesecker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
ove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRAD `, 317 Trade Ave- 


how you can own your own 


nue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


Universal Service 


Complete Conservatory 
Course by Mail 


ip: H E Wonderful homestudy music 
3 A ENS! lessons under great American 
1 ome- and European teachers. 
dorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 

you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
Write naming course you are interested in: 


man’s pocketbook and forget that he is 
just a mortal like yourself and interested 
in making his potkethiook ever fatter. 

Very frequently a salesman becomes 
too accustomed to his territory. At first 
he will know that he has to sell, and, if 
he is a good man, he will sell part of the 
trade so well that he becomes an order- 
taker as far as they are concerned. He 
will try for months, and perhaps for 
years, a certain number of other pros- 
pects, until it comes about that they know 
exactly how to refuse him. His arguments 
and their arguments stalemate; finally, he 
stops calling. It is very difficult to kee 
a fresh fund of arguments over a well 
beaten, accustomed route, and more 
especially when a satisfactory portion of 
the people on the route buy anyway. 
The salesman loses his resource, and for 
his good as well as for the good of his 
employer he ought to be shifted to harder 
ground. Easy going will spoil any sales- 
man that ever lived. 


UP IN Bangor, Maine, we had an excel- 
lent agent, who was one of the pillars 
of the town. He knew everybody and 
everybody knew him. We went over his 
list together, and I found one Tea White 
who had a big store but did not buy from 
us. I asked about him. 

“Yes, I know him well,” answered the 
agent. “He is a member of my church. 
He has a big business, probably all of the 
business he uon ind he is a specialist. 
He sells butter and eggs and a few other 
products, and says he will never sell 
anything else. I have tried him time and 
again, but there is no use." 

“Let us havea talk with him, anyhow,” 
I answered. We found Mr. White, a 
regular Yankee, and glad enough to see 
me, for he enjoyed rigging salesmen. I 
told him my business and he burst out: 

“So you want to sell me pickles, hey? 
I have just had three young fellows from a 
biscuit company in here trying to sell me 
crackers in boxes. I have been in this 
business a good many years, and I have 
seen these here regular racket-store gro- 
ceries come and go. There ain't nothing 
in anything but selling a few things that 
you know all about, and selling a lot of 
them. I do not want any hot-air artists 
telling me how to run my business." 

“There is only a certain amount of 
business to be had in this locality in your 
present lines," I answered. “You know 
that. And, also, I suppose that you 
already have most of that business." 

He admitted that was a fact. Then I 
started to sell him not my own product 
but the cracker business. 1 told him that 
the biscuit company had made a good 
many million dollars, so we could reason- 
ably assume that they knew something 
about their business; that they had dis- 
pons the old, open, wasteful, cracker 

arrel nearly everywhere in the country; 
that his customers used crackers, and I 
could not see why he would rather they 
bought their crackers from his competitors 
than from him. He had not thought 
about crackers in that way. 

e had not thought about making 
money, he had been entirely intent upon 
resisting the efforts of anyone to teach 
him his busines. He was willing to 
listen to me on crackers because there he 
knew that I had no ax to grind. But it 
was only a little jump to shift the same 


Good Salesmen are Born—Not Made, by FrRepERIcK W. Nasu 


argument right around to pickles, and I | 
suggested that I put in a small assort- | 
ment that I felt sure would sell. 

“No,” he said, “I never do anything 
by halves. I think that I can make some 
money with you, so let us put in a full 
department.” 

And we did. 

That is a case of selling by boosting a 
man in another line. I have never found 
anything to be gained by running down 
another agent or his goods, especially a 
non-competitive line. If I know of some- 
thing that a dealer could make mone 
by carrying, and which I do not sell, 
find it good business to suggest that line 
and arrange for an agent to call. If I 
am faced with a competitive line, then 
I ought to know all about the other line 
and be able to show that I am offering either 
as good an article for less money, a better 
article for the same money, or, if my price 
is high, that I am giving a high value for 
a dollar. 


SALESMAN of baked beans told me 

his story. He was a good salesman, but 
he seemed to have run into, so he told me, 
a blind alley. He visited nine stores with- 
out a ele sale. Then he held a con- 
vention with himself. He knew that his 
goods were all right both in price and 
quality, and that the terms made by his 
house should be satisfactory. He decided 
finally—which is something that a sales- 
man rarely decides—that the trouble was 
with himself. Every one of the stores he 
had visited carried baked beans. If other 
salesmen sold, why could not he? Was he 
just chattering to prospects, or was he 
talking from knowledge? 

Reviewing himself, he came to the con- 
clusion that he was chattering. He took 
an afternoon off, and bought a can of 
every brand of beans on that market. He 
brought these back to his hotel room and 
began a series of tests. He found that all 
of the brands gave about the same weight 
for the money, and that the kinds of beans 
did not differ materially; but he did find 
that some were boiled instead of baked 
and, what is more important than all, he 
found that his own brand had more sauce 
than any of the others. When dipped in 

- water the sauce of all the beans other 
than his own washed off. Then he went 
out to sell. 

In the first store he noted what 
brands were in stock. The proprietor, of 
course, told him he did not want to buy 
any more beans. The salesman asked for 
a can of each kind on his shelves. With 
the packages lined up on the counter, he 
told the proprietor what was in each: 
that some were boiled, that others had 
but little sauce. “And,” he went on, 
“I am going to open each of these cans 
and show you that I am right. If I am 
not right Í sil pay. If I am right, you 
will not get paid and, more than that, 
I think that then you will buy my beans. 
Are you on?" 

He sold in that store, and the same 
argument kept him selling right through 
all of the other stores that he visited. 
He pulled himself out of his selling slump 
simply by broadening his knowledge of 
his own product. 

A constantly broadening knowledge of 
his product is what makes a salesman. 
Often have I heard it said that salesmen 
are born—not made. I have come in 


manifest daily duty. 


presidency of our corporation. 
dollars. 


job, so I gave him a better one. 
in charge of the plants were selected, 
not because of some startling stroke of 
genius, but because day in and day out, 
they were thinking beyond their jobs." 


What about you? Are you satisfied just to 
hang on where you are? If so, rest assured 
that's as far as you'll ever get. But if you 
want to be somebody, to climb to a position of 
responsibility, get ready for it. Do what you 
are doing now better than the men beside you 
and train for the job ahead. You can do it— 
in spare time—through the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

For 29 years men of ambition with T. C. S. 
help have been making spare hours the step- 
ping-stones to successful careers. Last year 
more than 5,000 reported that their studies had 
won for them advancement and increased sal- 
aries. In the Bethlehem Steel Works alone 
over 100 men right now are putting their 
spare time on I. C. S. courses and thinking 
ahead, getting ready for the better positions 
that surely await them. And over 130,000 
others in offices, shops, stores, mines and mills 
and on railroads all over America are prepar- 
ing in the I. C. S. way to take the next step 
upward. ? 

Join them! All you need is just ordinary 
brains, the will to do, and the firm resolve to 
think ahead of the job you now hold. The 
I. C. S. are ready to make the rest easy. Make 
your start, take the first step right now. Mark 
and mail this coupon. 


66 ° » 
Think Beyond Your Job! 
“There is not a man in power at the Bethlehem Steel Works today,” 
says Charles M. Schwab, in the American Magazine, “who did not 


begin at the bottom and work his way up. These leaders rose from the 
ranks. They won out by using their normal brains to think beyond their 


“Nine years ago Eugene Grace was switching engines. His ability to 
outthink his job, coupled with his sterling integrity, lifted him to the 
Last year he earned more than a million 


“Jimmie Ward, one of our vice-presidents, used to be a stenographer. But he 
kept doing things out of his regular line of duty. 


And he has gone up and up. The fifteen men 


zwi 


He was thinking beyond his 
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Motion Picture 


Theatres Employ Thousands 


s Dancing more popular than 
Orchestras and bands everywhere need 


of Musicians. 
ever. 
players. BIG PAY: Pleasant work. Jenkins 
3and and Orchestra Instruments easy to learn 
with Jenkins Band and Orchestra books. Jenkins 
Easy Payments, PLAY WHILE YOU PAY, has 
made thousands of musicians. Our 43 years in 
business is your guarantee of best service. 
FREE BOOK explains everything. Write today. 


Jenkins Music Company 
807 Jenkins Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Short-Story Writing | 


A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Ber; nwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
One has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 

Also courses in Play Writing. 
Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
tion, Journa , etc. 
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GARAGES 


The beauty and economy, the same careful workmanship 
that distinguishes Togan Bungalows and Summer Homes, 
is likewise built into Togan Garages. Most men, in buy- 
ing a home for their car, consider these essentials. 


We deliver your garage to your lot through your dealer. 


Send for catalog showing 
photographic illustrations 
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TOGAN -STILES 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


What you don’t know about 


WOMAN 


Rabindranath Tagore tells you in 
THE MENTOR for MAY 


Tagore is a remarkable writer on the subject, “Woman.” It is a subject 

he-is credited with understanding better than most men. In this article 

he deals with the newly enfranchised woman, forecasts her future and the 
art she is destined to play in world affairs. 

The Mentor is the aristocrat among magazines. Each issue is devoted to 
some phase of Art, Music, Science, Literature, History, Nature, or Travel. 
Each issue also contains articles on timely topics of outstanding interest, 
and is beautifully illustrated with full-page gravures. 

The Mentor affords an easy and delightful means of keeping informed 
about the finer things of life. In your home it is a mark of distinction. 
Buy the May number to-day. On sale at all news-stands. 


saver THE MENTOR ..... 


114-116 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


contact with many thousands of good 
salesmen, and I have as yet to find the 
man who was born one. It is true that 
a certain number of men have a kind of 
hypnotic quality which enables them to 
sell almost anything. These men come 
nearer to being hypnotists than salesmen. 
They are valuable for emergency cases. 
They can sell the impossible—once. But 
no trade can be built on them, for they 
cannot be depended upon. Whatever 
they do, if a permanent trade is desired 
(and no other trade is worth while), must 
at once be followed up by a salesman with 
less genius but more knowledge All in 
all, I am not sure that the '' born sales- 
man” is worth bothering with. 
If a salesman is not born, then how does 
he become one, and how is a sales manager 
oing to determine whether a certain man 
ka in him the stuff that will develop into 
sales qualities? This is not to be answered 
in a word. I do not think it is possible 
to look overa man and decide offhand 
whether or not he is innately a salesman. 
My own method is to emphasize the man 
ortion, and let the sales part develop. 
y this I mean that a well-rounded moral 
structure does infinitely more toward 
selling than any amount of cleverness. 
A thoroughly honest man will not sell 
anything that he does not believe in, and 
he will of necessity have to establish his 
belief by close study. This study of 
itself will develop resource in the way of 
finding reasons why a man should buy, 
and also it will prevent sales to the man 
who perhaps ought not to buy. There 
is nothing to be gained and a great deal 
to be lost by selling to the wrong person. 
Add energy, courage, and a durable 
physique to honesty and thoroughness of 
purpose, and you have every requisite 
of a salesman. 


OW, I have not said a word about 
personality, about bearing, about 
dress, for the reason that I think they have 
been over-emphasized. A pleasing manner, 
a good address, a good appearance, all go 
to make selling easier, but their possession 
is the secondary, not the primary, make- 
up for good poe] One cannot expect to 
do anything permanently without the pri- 
mary qualities of honesty and thorough- 
ness. T have known many, many excel- 
lent salesmen who gave no attention 
whatsoever to appearance. They were 
very foolish not to—a good appearance 
easily opens doors that can be opened 
only with great difficulty by the sloppy 
man. But the trimmings of salesmanship 
do not make salesmen, that is the point. 
I have been through a good many 
different kinds of selling and in practically 
every country in the world. M father 
was a country physician not far from 
Charleston, West Virginia, and I became 
self-supporting when I was seventeen. 
I houek it would be a good thing to go 
to college, so I earned my way through 
Wesleyan College, West Virginia. I 
taught and did clerical and secretarial 
work during the school terms, and sold 
books and life insurance during vacations. 
Peddling books through the mountains 
of West Virginia is not the easiest kind 
of enleninanishine but I picked out books 
that I thought the people ought to have, 
decided how these books would help them, 
and then simply went out and told them. 
Some of them believed me and others 
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did not. Those who did bought books, 
and there were enough of them to pay me 
fairly well. 

In 1897, just after I was through col- 
lege, I went to New York, and on the 
strength of my knowledge of West Vir- 
ginia and western Pennsylvania, a big 
firm gave me a position as salesman. 
'The Spanish War came on; I enlisted in 
the Fourth U. S. Cavalry, and went out 
to the Philippines. The war over, I was 
employed by the Philippine Commission 
to help in the organization of the public- 
school system. Then I became secretary 
of the American Book and News Com- 
pany at Manila, and the foreign repre- 
sentative of the American Book Com- 
pany, selling schoolbooks. 

It is no harder to sell schoolbooks than 
it is to sell anything else, provided one 
first knows what he has and why it should 
be bought. At one time I peddled a 
history of the war with Spain on the East 
Side of New York—which is probably 
the last place in the world that one would 
select for selling books. I found it an 
excellent place to sell. It was a good 
history, and I thought that the foreign- 
born could use it to teach their children 
something of America. That was the 
argument I used, and I sold a lot of 
books. 


WHAT can a salesman expect to earn? 
There are two kinds of salesmanship: 
The man going out in a staple, low-priced 
line, such as groceries, can expect to 
make as high as ten thousand dollars a 
year after the lapse of, say, half a dozen 
years and if he 1s possessed of most un- 
common energy and resource. More than 
likely he will have to be satisfied with 
about half that sum; but with him sales- 
manship is but a means to an end. As 
soon as he begins to demonstrate more 
than ordinary ability, he will be put in 
charge of a district, and can then look 
forward to proceeding upward through 
various stages of managenibip to an in- 
terest in the concern. Thus his experi- 
ence as a salesman is preparatory to 
something bigger. 

On the other hand, the special 
man will expect to remain a salesman, 
for he will eventually gain more out of 
straight selling than ın an executive 
capacity. For instance, a first-class life 
insurance salesman often draws more in 
commissions than the president of the 
company is paid in salary. He will 
develop selling as an end in itself, and find 
outlet and compensation for any amount 
of ability. The men in the low-commis- 
sion lines have their ability compensated 
by advancement toward proprietorship. 

The executive side of salesmanship goes 
on precisely the same principles as the 
salesmanship which touches the con- 
sumer. Always one must have something 
to sell; that 1s, better stuff than is else- 
where sold for the same money, or so 
much better stuff that a higher price can 
be asked. 

Some years ago I was asked by a large 
firm of coffee merchants to introduce 
their coffee into New York City. This 
. was a large and wealthy firm which sold 
an immense amount of cheap coffee 
throughout the country, but although it 
was located in New "York City it had 
never been able to make a success of any 
of its brands within the city limits. The 
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A BATH A DA 


SS cach, a port- 
N able model, 
fits any tub, 
attach it 
yourself. 


The Congress 
Model, a perma- 
nent fixture, gives 
the ideal combi- 
nation of shower 
and tub bathing. 
Consult your 
architect or ask 
your plumber 
about it. 


The alarm clock calls you 
but the shower wakes you up 


ANY people who were prevented from daily bathing by the 
limitations of their bathrooms, now find that the Kenney 
Shower places this luxury within their reach. 

You bathe in several streams of running water — clean and 
sparkling. 'The water envelops the body and runs down into the 
tub—no unsanitary curtain—no pools of water on the floor. It is not 
necessary to wet the hair unless you want to. 

Your initial investment of $10 to $35 in a Kenney Shower will 
bring you daily dividends of health and pleasure for years to come. 


Send for the free booklet FUN AND HEALTH IN 
RUNNING WATER. You will enjoy reading it. 


THE CURTAINLESS SHOWER COMPANY, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 


Kenney Shower 


You will find Kenney Showers wherever good plumbing fixtures are sold. If your deaier cannot supply you, 


write us, giving your dealer’s name, and we will see that your order is promptly taken care of. 
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Cartoonists are well paid 


>. We will not give you any grand prize 
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week. But if you are anxious to 

develop your talent with a suc- 

] cartoonist, s0 you can make 
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Cooker 


Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alumi- 
num lined throughout. Full 
set of famous “Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
Home Science Book. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
FReauceal’ 5.00 SHOES “Ween 


Special Shoes $10.00 l Special Shoes $6.00 


nd Workmanship Stylish and Durable 

FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PER- 
SONAL GUARANTEE THAT THE SHOES ARE 
ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


YOU CAN ALWAYS They are the best known 


SAVE MONEY BY WEARING shoes in the world. Sold 
W.LDOUGLAS SHOES [in 107 W. L. Douglas 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY || stores, direct from the fac- 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT tory to you at only one 
profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that 
can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the 
retail price are stamped 
on the bottom of all ; 
shoes before they leave ( — 
the factory, which is {= t 
your protection against vue 
SS 


unreasonable profits. 


$4.50 &$5,00 


W.L.Douglas shoes are absolutely the best shoe values 
for the money in this country. They are made of the 
best and finest leathers that money can buy. They 
combine quality, style, workmanship and wearing qual- 
AFFIRM ‘THAT W.L.DOUGLAS Wil ities equal to other makes selling at higher prices. 
| SHOES GIVE ME THE BEST MI They are the leaders in the fashion centers of America. 
VALUES FOR MY MONEY IN fI The prices are the same every where; they cost no more 
STYLE COMFORT a? SERVICE J] in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 
CAUT | O N Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name 
and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be care- 
ful to seethat it has not been changed or mutilated 


W.L.Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 
shoe dealers besides our own stores, If your 
local dealer cannot supply you, take no other 
ident 


make. Order direct from the factory, Send Pres 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


mail, postage free. 144 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Educated Herself and 


Two Sisters 
On Crowell Cash 


Miss Aline McDonald earned enough money introducing 
The American Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, The Mentor, 
Collier's, and Farm and Fireside to pay for her own education 
and that of her two sisters. 


You also have some ambition. Possibly itis to meet your 


college expenses or to possess something you cannot afford. Let us help you attain it. 

We want a real, live representative in your neighborhood. Ambitious people 
giving all their time to our work are earning from $3.00 to $8.00 a day. Those 
securing subscriptions as a side line are making 50c an hour or more. 


Send me coupon with your name and address filled in and I'll help you to realize your ambition. 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 90-A, 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
416 West 13th Street, New York City. 


I would like to make more money. Please show me how. 


campaigns. had failed because this firm 
had made its reputation on selling cheap 
coffee, and New York is essentially a 
quality market. Then, too, the retail 
grocers were making their money on bulk 
coffee and were not anxious to carry more 
lower-profit package brands, or they were 
not making a great deal of money on 
coffee because the chain stores were 
cutting into their business. 

I found that this company had one 
blend of coffee in which they could offer 
more for the money than any other coffee 
on the market offered. The trade told 
me I could not sell this coffee. 1 did not 
see why not—we had value. We ad- 
verid. exactly what we had to give. 
Our salesmen went out and told exactly 
what we had to give. I had pledged my- 
self to bring the rate of sale in the New 
York City district up to a million pounds 
in the first year: we brought it up to 
nearly two million pounds by the twelfth 
month! 


[ATER I was called in by a large chemical 
corporation that had developed a new 
baking powder and wanted to market it. 
Baking powder is a chemical preparation, 
and in spite of the sic Ka against 
things chemical, the company determined 
that honesty compelled its sale as such. 
Before planning a national sales cam- 
aign, we sent out women on a house-to- 
haure canvass to discover what house- 
wives wanted baking powder to do, how 
they liked to have it packed, and how 
much they thought they ought to pay 
for it. T B x of dollars were spent 
in collecting facts. When they were all 
in and tabulated we had before us the 
ingredients of success. We knew what 
people wanted, what kind of a package 
they liked, and the price. We manufac- 
tured to the schedule. And when the 
salesmen went out they could tell the 
retail grocer not that they merely had 
another baking powder but that they had 
something made in exact accordance with 
the public demand. 

And so, in spite of all the opinions that 
salesmanship is an art, and that sales 
come through the activity of inspired 
salesmen, I cling to the belief that sales- 
manship is merely an unremitting appli- 
cation of essential everyday qualities. 


“HOW Fast Should a Man Get On?” 
is the question answered next month 
by Harvey D. Gibson, one of the 
youngest among the presidents of 
large New York banks. Did you ever 
stop to think that there is danger in 
being promoted too rapidly? Mr. Gib- 
son points out this danger, and dis- 
cusses from a dozen practical angles 
this problem that greatly concerns 
all of us. 


ALEXANDER REVELL is one of the 
best known merchants in Chicago 
and the Middle West. Next month he 
will tell about his boyhood adven- 
tures in business; how he learned, as 
a newsboy, to keep his eyes open for 
opportunities; and also what qualities 
he thinks men should have in order 
to succeed. 
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Here is a Girl Who 
Can Make You 
Forget Your Troubles 


(Continued from page 19) 


help has been her.work; that and her 
wonderful disposition. For if anybody 
ever tried to do what she sings about in 
that song—‘to find the sunny side of life’ 
—she does." 

There is a saying that no man is a hero 
to his valet; but Marilynn Miller is rather 
more than a heroine to her maid—and 
that's not a bad reference as to character. 

As for her practicing what is preached 
in that song, it is easy to say that she is 

oung, and that Youth quickly forzets. 
But there is more to it than just that: No 
one expects or wants a girl of twenty to 
settle down and nurse a grief for the rest 
of her life. That would be morbid and 
unnatural. But Marilynn Miller’s asso- 
ciates will tell you that when she got over 
the first dazed shock of her grief, she de- 
terminedly worked and smiled her way out 
of the shadows. That is the important 
thing to us. 

Louisville chanced to be her birthplace, 
the first Monday in September, 1899, be- 
cause her mother had reached there, only 
the night before, a refugee from a yellow 
fever epidemic in New Orleans. Her 
name, by the way, was not invented for 
stage use. It is a combination of Ma 
and Lynn, the names of Mrs. Miller’s 
mother and father. 5 

She comes of a stage family. When she 
was a child, her father and her two elder 
sisters were doing a vaudeville act called 
“The Wax Doll.” Later, with Mrs. Mil- 
ler and Marilynn, they became “The Five 
Columbians.’ 


ARILYNN is a “natural-born” dan- 

cer. Oneday, when she was only three 
years old, her mother found her standingon 
the tips of her toes, just as ballet dancers 
do. azed to find a mere baby able to 
do this stunt, Mrs. Miller asked her if she 
could walk on her toes. Certainly she 
could—and did! 

The next summer, when she was four 
years old, the Columbia Trio, as it was 
then called, was playing at a small park 
near Dayton, Ohio. The attractions at 
the park included a “movie” of a famous 
ballet dancer; and Marilynn used to beg, 
every afternoon, to be taken to see it. 
One day she said to her mother: 

“If I had a dress that would bounce u 
and down, I could dance that way, too." 

To please the child, Mrs. Miller took a 
number of Marilynn’s little skirts, put 
them together in imitation of a ballet 
dress "that would bounce up and down," 
and, without any training whatever, the 
infant prodigy made good her statement 
that she could “dance that way, too.” 

“Could you do that on the stage?" 
asked her astonished mother. 

“Of course!" 

“Would you like to do it?" 

The child's delight was so evident that 
Mrs. Miller dressed her, that night, in 
the little skirts that bounced up and down, 
and at the end of their act, one of her 
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ends tonight 


Make that resolve and watch 
what Blue-jay does. 


Apply it with a touch—the liquid 
or the plaster. The corn pain will 
cease at once. Ína little while the 
whole corn will loosen and come out. 


. This is the scientific method and 
is right. A famous chemist perfected 


it. This world-famed laboratory 
stakes its reputation on it. 


It is gentle, yet sure. The old 
harsh methods are not in favor now. 


Over 100 million corns 


Blue-jay has ended at least a 
hundred million corns. Now it is 
ending, probably, 20 million corns 
a year. 


|t has brought to multitudes 
freedom from corn aches. 
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Stops pain instantly 


Ends corns 
completely 


_Such a relief—easy, quick and 
simple—deserves your test: Try it 
on one corn tonight. 
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The Scientific Corn Ender 
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Meyer Both College, a Department 
of the Meyer Both Company offers 
you a definite and practical training. If you like 
to draw develop your talent. Study this practi- 
cal course taught by the largest commercial art 
organization in the field, with twenty yeare’ 
success—who each year produced and sold to 
advertisers in the Uni States and Canada 
over 10,000 commercial drawings. Who else 
could give you so wide an experience? Commer- 
cial Art is a business 
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Home study instruction. 
before you enroll in any school. Get our 
special booklet “YOUR OPPORTUNITY '— 
for one-half the cost of malling—4c in stamps. 
MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 
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—"and it cost us 
only $43.50" 


| 
You will never realize the real worth of a Roto- | 
speed Stencil Duplicator until you get it in your 
office—at your elbow—ready at a moment's 


notice to print form letters, bulletins, illustrated 
circulars, complicated ruled forms—without de- 
lay—without typesetting, trouble or confusion, 


and at almost no expense. 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


In colleges and railroad offices, in government 
work, in factories, stores, churches or profes- 
sional offices Rotospeed has been chosen as 
standard equipment because of'its reliability, 
simplicity and easy operation. The Rotospeed 
is wage ready to produce form letters with the 
|| clean-cut appearance of neatly typed originals 
— illustrated letters, if you prefer, with facsimile 
signature—at one operation. 


1,000 Copies for 20c 


Compare this with your present cost of form | 
letters—an average saving of 92%. And the || 
same machine will print bulletins, forms or illus- | 
trated folders without additional equipment | 
and at slight cost. | 


Accept Our Free Trial Offer 
We will ship the Rotospeed completely equipped 
for all kinds of work—typewritten, hand-written, 

à ruled or illustrated. We will 
include sufficient supplies || 
for 24 different jobs. You 
can use it as if you owned 
it. You will find that the 
saving on the trial work 
alone will more than equal 
the entire cost of the ma- 
chine. After a thorough test 
you may decide whether to 
keep it or return it. The | 
trial will cost you nothing. | 
Order now, or mail the cou- 
pon for samples of work and 
descriptive  itecature. 


THE ROTOSPEED 
COMPANY 


532 E. THIRD ST. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


THE ROTOSPEED 
COMPANY 
532 E. Third St., Dayton, 0. 
Please send, without 
obligation, details of 
your free trial offer, de- 
scriptive booklet and 
samples of work eov 

on the Rotospeed. 
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Overheated rooms 
are unhealthy. 
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Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 


There's a Tycos or Taylor Thermorieter for Every Purpose 
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' ful personality. 


sisters, scarcely more than a child herself, 
announced "Mademoiselle Sugar-lump!" 
Thereupon, casually walking on her toes, 
and with a smile which obviously came 
from a heart full of joy and gladness—see 
the words of the song—there appeared 
from the wings a radiant little creature 
who seemed to be a cross between a fairy 
and a baby ballet dancer. 

Ever since that night, Marilynn Miller 


has been on the stage almost continually. | 
Not because anyone forced her to do it | 


but because she loved it; even loved the 
work it involved. Instead of feeling that 
she had a hard life—playing a week here 
and a week there, sometimes in good 
theatres but sometimes in cheap ones, 
living in trains and hotels and boarding- 
houses—she thought she was lucky! She 
was happy because she was allowed to 
work. 

In 1914 the family was playing in 
England, just before ihe beginning of the 
war, and one night they were all at a dance 
at the Four Hundred Club. Marilynn 
was dancing with Sir Philip Sassoon, do- 
ing a tango on her toes, when Lee Shu- 
bert, of the New York theatrical firm, 
happened to see her. He was so impressed 
by her ability and charm that he asked 
her parents to have her dance especially 
for him. The result was a contract for 
her appearance at the Winter Garden early 
that autumn, when she was only fourteen 
years old. 

One of her sisters was married in Eng- 
land that summer. The other was mar- 
ried as soon as they landed in New York. 
And so the family act became a thing of 
the past, and Marilynn began her sepa- 
rate career when she started at the Winter 
Garden. 

- “I had always been with my sisters," 
she said to me; "and we had been insep- 
arable on and off the stage. It seemed as 
if I could not go on without them; and I 
was so unhappy that when the opening 
night came at the Winter Garden, I 


secretly hoped I wouldn't be a success." | 


WHETHER she wished it or not, her 
Winter Garden début was a very 
great success. She stayed there three 
seasons, then played with Clifton Craw- 
ford in “Fancy Free" one season, and after 
that went to the Ziegfeld Follies. 


Up to last season, Marilynn Miller was | 


simply an excellent dancer with a wonder- 
She wore beautiful cos- 
tumes, smiled adorably, sang rather bad- 
ly, and danced to perfection. People 
liked to see her because she was so young, 
so pretty, so radiantly happy. Her voice, 
which was unusually good when she was 
a child, had lost its quality as she grew 
up; but that didn't worry her—she was 
happy enough as it was. 

hen trouble came to her. Perhaps she 
would have developed as quickly without 
it. No one can assert positively that she 


| wouldn't, although one may hazard an | 
But, at any rate, 


opinion to that effect. 
this is what happened. 

There had been some talk of giving her 
a chance at a real part in musical comedy, 
although even her admirers were skeptical 
about her ability to-make much of such 
apart. Still, she had personality and she 
certainly could dance; so she was to have 
a trial—sometime. 

When she returned from abroad last 
summer, Mr. Ziegfeld was still of the 
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| He was listening to a new voice, a voice of 
| real purity and sweetness, with a sympa- 


opinion that she ought to wait at least a | 

ear before attempting a real rôle. She 
had been through a terrible experience. 
She needed time to recover from it. 

That was what he thought. But the 
girl of twenty was wiser this time than the 
older heads that counseled delay. She 
knew that it was work she needed; not 
time alone. And she persuaded them to 
let her undertake at once a harder thing | 
than she ever before had attempted. The 
result was her appearance in “Sally.” 

When she began to rehearse the part, 
the musical director, who knew only too 
well what her vocal shortcomings had 
been in the past, said to her: 

* Don't try to sing these songs. 
talk them." , 

Miss Miller hesitated a moment, then 
said, “But I think I could sing them—if 
you will let me." 

“Oh, very well," the director responded 
with a shrug. “Try it, if you want to.” 

His manner plainly intimated that it 
would be a waste of time. But when she 
began, he looked at her in astonishment. 


Just 


thetic quality in it which had not been 
there before. 

“But how—” he stammered, when she 
had finished. “Why—we have a Patti 
here! 

'That was exaggeration, of course; but 
it is a fact that in the year that followed 
the shock of her husband’s death, Mari- 
lynn Miller’s voice became, in some 
strange way, one of the most lovely voices 
to be heard now in musical comedy. 


HILE the new play was being 
rehearsed, Marilynn Miller's: work- 
ing day was anywhere from eight to four- 
teen hours long. It began with an hour’s 
dancing lesson at ten A. M. followed by a 
singing lesson. Then came rehearsals, last- 
ing until six o’clock or even until midnight. | 
ven after the piece was put on, the | 
daily dancing and singing lessons contin- 
ued all winter long. At first, there were 
daily rehearsals, also, in addition to the 
poble performances. The day they 
opened in New York, they rehearsed from 
early morning until six o’clock, and then 
had to be back at the theatre at seven for | 
the ordeal of a metropolitan first night. 

The outside demands on her time and 
strength are countless. She laughed as she | 
told of a Harvard student whom she knew, 
who came to the theatre one matinée day, 
with the information that he and forty 
other Harvard boys wanted her to come 
up to the Plaza after the performance to 
have tea and to dance with them. 

“When I explained to him that I simply 
had to rest between the matinée and the 
evening performance," she said, “he 
seemed as surprised as if an automobile, 
or a railroad train, had suddenly stopped 
going and said it wanted to rest. People 
seem to think the actor doesn’t get tired, 
any more than the audience does. Just 
imagine forty boys, taking turns! 

“T hated to disappoint them, not only 
because I like them, but also because it 1s 
really valuable to a young actress to have 
their friendship. To be liked by college 
men goes a long way to make a musical 
comedy actress a success. To have them 
praise you is just about the best kind of 
publicity you can get.” 

I sat in Miss Miller's apartment for an 
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hour one afternoon, talking to her and her 
mother. During that hour there. were 
twelve telephone rings, and there were 
four individuals who called in person to 
make various requests. There were pho- 
tographers who wanted sittings; dress- 
makers who wanted fittings; fashion 
magazines that wanted her to pose for 
illustrations of gowns and of hats; jewelers 
who wanted her to wear their jewelry in 
the play; newspapers that wanted inter- 
views; girls who wanted her to use her 
influence to "get them on the stage." 

One photographer called up to ask her 
to pose for pictures the next day. 

“Oh—all right!” she said. Tell them 
I will come to-morrow afternoon." 


"THE message was given over the'phone 
by her mother, who then repeated the 
answer: “They want to know i ut can't 
come in the morning. Mr. —— doesn't 
work in the afternoon" 

*But I don't work in the morning!" 
protested Miss Miller. “I must sleep and 
rest some time!” 

“Photographers are so funny," she 
said, turning to me with the smile which 
makes her look like a mischievous child. 
“You wouldn't believe how funny they 
are sometimes. I went to one of them to 
pose for some pictures as a dancer once; 
and when I was all ready, standing on my 
toes, with my arms extended, and my face 
fixed in the regulation smile—he started 
in to tell me all about how pins are made 
in a factory! Can't you just see me trying 
to keep my pose and my smile? If it 


takes as long to make a pin as it took that 
photographer to describe how it's done, I 
wonder die don't charge a dollar apiece 
for them. By the time that pin was made, 
I was ready to faint. But being photo- 
graphed is almost the only thing con- 
nected with my work that I really dislike. 

“The rest of it may be hard; and I often 
get very tired. But I don't mind that; 
because I really love doing it. I have 
such a goed time on the stage that I some- 
times get to laughing so that I can hardly 
goon. And nothing can be too hard, as 
long as one can laugh. The trouble with 
so many people is that they're not willing 
to laugh. They won't either let them- 
selves, or make themselves, smile. Per- 
haps it is easier for us who are on the 
stage. We have to smile there; and so we 
find out that we can, in spite of every- 
thing. Just to learn that lesson, and to 
find that the mere act of smiling makes it 
easier to keep on smiling, helps a person 
over the hard places. No one has a rig: 
to give up to unhappiness. It’s just as 
the song says: 


*Somewhere the sun is shining. 
And the right thing to do 
Is to make it shine for you— 


*—and for as many other people as you 
can. I like that song better than any 
other I have ever sung. And I know that 
the audiences like it, too. I expect that 
everybody that listens to it has some 
cloud, big or little. I like to think that 
the song starts them to looking for the 
silver lining." 


Number Seven to Sagapoose 


(Continued from page 22) 


Maxom was boss, and he had, this after- 
noon, to pick a candidate for state senator. 
It was not easy. A lot of cranks were 
threatening the one true party. As he 
rode on Number Seven to Sagapoose, 
Jake lounged in the smoking car and 
scowled and marvelously spat. Beside him 
was a traveling man so neat and patient 
and uninspired that he wasn't worth 
pumping for gossip. 

“Nice weather," the traveling man ven- 
tured. 

"Yuh," admitted Jake. 

** You're Mr. Maxom, of Buffalo Bend." 

Vuh.” 

"My name’s Rabbitt. I’m with the 
Excelsior Shoe people. I remember hear- 
ing in the Bend how you helped the Meth- 
odist fund." 

It was the only thing acknowledged as 
virtuous that Jake had done in twenty 
years. He saw that Mr. Rabbitt was a 
sensible and understanding man. 

“They tell me that the wise guys all lis- 
ten to you, in politics. That’s ine. Must 
be great to have power and help the folks 
you were brought up with." 

Jake was suspicious. “Aw, you got to 
look out for Number One in politics." 

“That’s so. You have to win elections 
before you can do anything else. So I 
suppose you'll be picking dh Peters for 
next state senator.’ 

"Peters? Who the deuce is he?” 

“Don’t you know? Leonidas Peters, 
that young lawyer at Hebron? Smart 


fellow, smart’s a whip. Never spoke to 
him—he wouldn’t know me from Adam’s 
off ox. But I heard him win the ditching 
case for the Widow Preston." 

"Oh, him! Why, he's one of these up- 
crick reformers!" The devil’s manner of 
referring to holy water, right at home, at 
breakfast, with nobody around but Mrs. 
Devil and the family, was loving and kind 
compared with the manner in which Jake 
pronounced the word “reformers.” “I’ve 
read about this Peters. Why, he takes 
law cases free! He's one of these goats 
that if they were let into the party they'd 
bust it wide open with a lot of fool theo- 
ries. Theories! Gaw! Him state sena- 
tor? Why, frien’, when he gets to be 
state senator I'll be Emperor of Terre 
Haute! Who the et cetera ever even 
thought of mentioning him for senator?" 


“DONT suppose anybody ever has,” 
Mr. Rabbitt apologized. “Kind of 
too bad. Of odis don't know a thing 
about politics. I just circulate around 
and peddle shoes. But of course anybody 
can see that unless you nominate some 
fellow like Le Peters, your party will get the 
tar licked out of it this fall. oo bad.” 
“B-but— Suppose we did have to put 
up some yellow reformer. Why would 
anybody pick a dark horse like Peters?” 
"Folks like him, at Hebron. They 
trust him. And they say he's got a swell 
education. But, gosh, just listen to a 
rnger like me advising Jake Maxom! 


Number Seven to Sagapoose, by SINCLAIR Lewis 
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| Nerve! But if I was you I'd ask the He- 
bron committeeman what the farmers 
think of Le Peters. You know—just kind 
of out of curiosity. Prob'ly you'd find I 
was wrong.” 

Mr. Rabbitt tittered and, as Jake Max- 
| om frowned and ignored him, opened the 
“Shoe and Leather Gazette” and read the 
peer items. Jake thought and spat. 

e nodded heavily when Mr. Rabbitt 
chirped, ‘‘Well, here's where I leave you." 

At Sagapoose, Jake's first remark to his 
prize township leader was, “What do you 
| know about a lawyer named Leonidas 
Peters, or some such fool name, up He- 
bron way? Idon't mean politically. He's 
nobody. But I got a hunch he might be 
good timber, this year. We godda look 
virtuous. What's he like?" 

The township leader was admiring: 
“Never thought of Peters. Nice idee. 
He'd be one grand spieler, if you could 
ever get his nose out of his books. Say, 
you're a swell picker, Jake." 

“Well, I got my eyes open. I don't go 
js sleep standing up, like some of you fel- 
ows!” 

Mr. Leonidas Peters was elected state 
senator. 

As he was unknown in most of the dis- 
trict, it was a fight. But he was reélected 
with ease—though he had outrageously 
kicked out his kind, helpful, wise friend, 
| Mr. Jake Maxom. When he was nomi- 
nated for governor of the state, he ran 
ahead of the ticket; and later his selection 
as United States senator was popular 
even among the cautious oligarchs of Up- 
in-the-City. His acquaintanceship in the 
state was Sonem but it did not happen 
to inelude a traveling salesman named 
Joseph D. Rabbitt, and when Senator 
Peters went on to Washington, he said no 
farewells to Rabbitts of any hue. 


T WAS in Senator Peters's third term at 

Washington, when he was more used to 
Turkish baths than to Hebron Creek, 
that the Amson Child Labor Bill was in- 
troduced. It was a bill not at all popular 
with certain sorts of manufacturers. The 
senator liked it, but he also liked the 
clever friends who never, never did any- 
thing in such bad form as lobbying when 
they gave him small agreeable dinners. 

“Have to be sensible. Perhaps those 
children are just as well off working and 
getting money ahead as going to sthool,” 
he worried. 

In his haystack of mail was a letter on 
the smudgy stationery of the Mansion 
House, Moler’s Crossing. The writer said, 
` among other artless things that were amus- 
ing to the sophisticated senator: 


Boss, you're a great man. But when you tlie 
you'll die just as dead as us small fry. Now 


me, I'm a drummer, an old drummer, crick- | 


jointed and dry behind the ears, and one of 
| these days I'll cash in. But I figure the Man- 


sion House isn't any nearer to the cemetery | 
than Massachusetts Avenue is. This is a bum ; 


old tavern, Senator. They still dish up spinach 
that looks just like a lake jam-full of reeds— 
like the lake you must have paddled in as a kid 
in Hebron. 
You'd rather have gone to school and become 
a lawyer than work in factories. You liked to 
read. Well, Senator, I’m just rambling on; 
but as a fresh constituent I'd like to ask you, 
when you do make the last big jump, will you 
want to see a lot of pale dead little kids stand- 
ing between you and St. Peter? Rats, here I 
am getting slushy as a wedding! And the 
| nerve of me writing to a man that's sat at din- 


emember? You were a poor kid. | 
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“How to Read History Profitably." Sending for it in no way obligates you. 


9 History helps 


to Success 


Now is the time to acquire 
that knowledge of his- 
tory which is the mark of the 
really well-read person, and 
to cultivate in your children 
that love of historical study 
which helps to success. 


LODGE HISTORY OF NATIONS 


Senator Lodge’s History of Nations tells history in a new way—it gives the 
thrill of fiction coupled with the authority of the greatest names. Senator 
Lodge's idea was to tell the deep-lying, interesting facts about the nations 
of the world, their industrial and business life, their social upheavals, their 
religious development, and the lighter as well as the serious side of their lives. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company, 416 W. 13th St., New York 


Send me the free booklet describing the Lodge History of Nations and con- 
taining Senator Lodge's article on “How to Read History Profitably.' 


offre and the Prince of Wales! Say, 
Senator, I made Hebron last week, on a jump 
here from Sagapoose. I saw the house they 
tell me you were raised in. On the barn were 
some old blurred figures in paint. I wonder if 
maybe you didn't make them when you were a 
kid trying to get an education? Remember? 
Right on the north side of the barn they were, 
near the corn crib. 

Yours respfy, 

|  Joserxu D. Rasarrr. 


ner with 


The senator looked up at his secretary. 
"Here's a constit. signing himself Joseph 
Rabbitt. Know who he is?" 

“Never heard of him, sir.” 

“Well, I— Say, bring me the report on 
the Amson Bill hearing. I think I'll run 
through it again." 

“You told Senator Filbert—” 

“I don't care a whoop what I told Fil- 
bert! I've been thinking, and I believe 
it's a good bill and ought to be reported 
out of committee." 

"Any answer to this Rabbitt letter, 
sir? 

“Rabbitt, Rabbitt, what do you mean, 
Rabbitt?” 

“This letter you were just reading.” 

“That? Oh, that. Just skimmed 
through it—don’t exactly remember what 
was in it. Shoot him some Back-Home 
stuf. Now bring me the Amson data.” 

The Amson Child Labor Bill was 
passed at that session of Congress. It 
would not have passed without Senator 
Peters’s support. It affected the lives of 
about three hundred thousand children. 
It was for his service to this bill that Sen- 
ator Peters received his well-merited de- 


gree of LL. D. from Harrodale. 
II 


R. RABBITT was elegantly sojourn- 

ing at the Grancourt Hotel, Chicago. 
The Excelsior Shoe Company insisted 
that its representatives be known as stay- 
ing at the most expensive hotels, and Mr. 
Rabbitt’s suit case, now whiskery with 
age, lay timorously on a chair done in 
amethyst velvet. But that did not mean 
that Mr. Rabbitt dined at the Grancourt. 

Augustly strolling through Peacock 
Alley, Mr. Rabbitt stalked out of the 
hotel, hastily dropped his poise, and 
sneaked across the street to dinner at the 
Scranton Lunch. 

He sat at a long marble-topped table 
beside a smallish, youngish woman, and 
as he gravely wolfed his breaded veal 
chop, coffee, and mince pie, Mr. Rabbitt 
studied her. She slowly messed at her 


| corned-beef hash. Her eyes were stained. 


She reread a letter with the heading “Ho- 
tel Beau Temps." Mr. Rabbitt caught 
one line of the letter: 


... why you stand for him when I am wait- 
ing and crazy to show you a good time? 


»» 


“Will you please pass the salt? 
Mr. Rabbitt to the young woman. 

He tried to find something on which to 
use the salt, failed, looked foolish, and 
went on: 

“Nice weather." 

“Ts it?" 

“Come to think of it, it isn’t. Sister, 
I'm an old drummer. I'm old enough so’s 
I can't seem to keep from butting in. 
So— Why don't you put your wedding 
ring back on? Or you might lose it." 

She answered with a dreadful catch of 
her breath. 


said 
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"Not. that I think wedding rings are 
necessarily sacred. Nothing is sacred un- 
less you think it is. But, still, you’ 'd hate 
to Jose i it just by carelessness, eh?" 

*How—" 
“Why, sister, that red streak round 
our finger 1s a dead give-away. Pretty 
bad, was he? Not much shakes of a hus- 


band? Cranky?” 
“He was! He was beastly! He never 
appreciated anything I did! He'd come 


in and throw his overalls, with paint on 
them, right on my clean floor, and sit 
down to supper and never say one word. 
I couldn't stand it. I won't!" 

“T know. Men. Not much good. 
Thick-skinned. Never been married, 
myself. Guess a woman would find it 
hard to live with me. I tell tough stories, 
and cuss and swear and shoot craps and 
chew tobacco. Oh, I'm an old he-one, a 
hairy old he-one. Yet if I was married, I 


figure that sometimes I might be meaning | 


to be a lot nicer than the wife ever sav- 
vied. I know. Funny geezers, husbands. 


But now this fellow that got you to run | 


awa she’ s nice, eh?" 
e's wonderful! 
so rich—he wears a diamond as big as, as 
big as anything. And he's always. so po- 
lite, and le appreciates my ideas!" 
“That’s so. Probably he's a good fel- 
low. Probably easy to fool him. Proba- 
bly he doesn’t know what a rotten hole 
the Beau Temps is. I guess he’s kind of a 
simp! 
e—is—not! Hes the—he’s the 
smartest man I ever met!" 
"Funny, then, his being fooled into 
staying at a Place like that. I don’t un- 
derstand it.’ 


ME: RABBITT looked puzzled. 
did the woman. 

“Tell you, sister. 
went to him, how-come a smart man like 


your new fellow could be fooled into | 


wanting to take you to the Beau Temps. 
Just ask any cop about that place!” 

“I don't care! I love him?" 

“That’s right. Fine thing, love. Sure. 
But just first, I mean, I’d wait and find 
how he got fooled about the place. Great 
joke on him! You'll have a fine chance to 
o 
Lee let him do some explaining." 

"T can't. I haven't any more money." 

*Well, maybe you'll find a job. 
for instance, as chambermaid in the Gran- 
court, right across the street. Be fun to 
work in a tony place like that!" 

“Oh, it would! To see the swell peo- 
ple—" 

“You bet. 


Elegant. No guests at the 


Grancourt but what are millionaires! | 


That's how it is. Well, good night. Say, 


uh— If I was a pretty girl like you, and | 


knew how crazy my husband used to be 
about me— 
“I won't go back to that hole, ever!" 
“That’s right. You're your own boss. 
I just mean— Maybe he'd look different, 
if he was up here in Chicago. Before 1 
tied up with my new fellow, I’d kind of 
let hubby have my address, and then if he 
loved me enough to come up here and be 
decent— But you're right. Sure. Don't 
back—unless you want to. Well, here 
Tam eee in and giving advice. Nerve! 
ni If you sent your husband 
cet pe aon. to see «hat happened 
—might be fun, eh?" 


He's handsome, and | 


So 


I'd find out, before I | 


him about it! So ’d—I’d just wait, | 


Say, | 


| 
| 


Scene on MACGREGOR Private Golf Course 


Golf fiendships 


With all due respect to its many other fascinating 
features, it is the friendships developed by and thru 
golf that make one of the finest attributes of this 
most popular game. 


MACGREGOR 
Golf Balls 

have won the approval 
of golfers everywhere— 
just as the clubs which 
bear the samenamchave 
been doing for almost a 
quarter of a century. 


MACGREGOR 
balls are true in flight 
—always dependable— 
and especially accurate 
on the putting greens. 
Always say "MAC- 
GREGOR" to your golf 


Professional or Sporting 


Goods Dealer. 


There is nothing more valuable or conducive to 
greater joy than a real friendship. There is no 
more splendid game than golf. And the two blend 
so harmoniously—golf and friendship. 


For those who seek the joys of golf friendships we have 
—free for the asking—a complete new catalog of prod- 
ucts from the largest golf club factory in the world. 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Established 1829 


“Make Records with MACGREGOR T 
Increase Your Income $500 to $1,000. 


We want special representatives to take orders for 
*'Chícago Knit" hosiery and underwear. Direct from Mill 
to consumer. Work is interesting, pleasant and profitable. 
No previous experience is necessary. Part or whole time. 
Send for our beautiful catalog and sample outfit plan. 


Chicago Knitting Mills, Box 149 N, Chicago, Ill. 


If over 18 and under 55 you can be- 
come a successful nurs - through 
the famous CHICAGO system of 
Home Training. Thouranc is of suc- 
cessful graduates in last 22 years. 


Earn $265 to $40 a Week 
mere tuition fees often earned in few 

eks. Earn while you learn. Lessons 
simple, practical and interesting. Splendid 
for Practical Nurses. Hospital experience 
if desired. Low tuition fees. Easy terms. 
Authorized diplomas. School chartered by 
State of Illinois. Write to-day for catalogue, 
sample lesson pages, and Trial Study with 
Money- " wromranter, Address CHICAGO 
SCHOOL NG, Department 75, 421 
s. Ashland Bhd [o hicago, Ill. 


ABLACH 


Face PowDER 


Send 10 cents e book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, ** ." It tells how I 
cared un after stammering 20 years. B. „Bogue; 
40 


ogue Bid 1147 N. ill. Št., Indianapolis. 


SHORTHA ND 
Quickly Learned at Home 
Wonderful, New, 


Boyd Byitabic, 100 to 150 words a minute in 30 days gu: ranteed. 
'no''word-signs." Dictation first week. — Typewrit- 
end today for Catalog and Money-Back Sone 


Chicago Heme Study Schools, 511 Reaper Block, Chicago, 


BLANK CARTRIDGE PISTOL 


To have and to hold a fair complexion— 
use Lablache. Delicate skins welcome 
it’s gentle caress. It’s a sweet tribute to 
lovely women. 

goes farther, and 
is so natural. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan. 
‘ous. Flesh, „White, 
Bink or Cream, 75c. 


It 


Well made and ef- 
| fective; modelled on 
| latest type of Revolver; 


annually. Send roc. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
Prench Perfumers, Dept. 114 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


$1.00. Blank Cartridges :22 cal., shipped express giy w 
Minois Sporting Goods Co., Dept. 188, Box 782, Chicago 


wi ers. 
|: Postpaid. Better make and superior 
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The Utopian Jar 


Keeps Both Brush 
and Paste in 
Perfect Condition 
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LIBRARY 


For Pasting Up 
Catalogs, Layouts,etc. 
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—— = paste, ae! 
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Building Up His 
Own Business 


There’s a great satisfaction in knowing 
that every stroke of work you do to-day 
makes your future earning power greater. 


Russell Shirk of Indiana discovered this by 
clipping a coupon in one of the Crowell 
magazines and becoming a member of our, 
Subscription Staff. He is cashing-in big on 
his work to-day, and building for the future, 
each year being a more profitable one for him. 


Ne $20 to $50 Extra 


XN every month can be earned in 
x addition to your regular in- ; 
Chief of N come, if you will look after Russet E. Sutnk 
Subscription C», the subscription interests of Colliers, Womans Home 


Staff, Desk 89A, we . : . = 3 
The Crowell Pub- NS Companion, The American Magazine, The Mentor, and 


lishing Company, wx? 5 Farm and Fireside in your community. 

Ne = è $ 
gor ey SS You have the same opportunity as Mr. Shirk 
e had and grasped. You can start now to 

Xo PKs 
LS ES fer fhe fain, SO 2» build up a good source of present and 
Please send me withous obligation *;^;. future profit for yourself. No special 
articulars regarding membership in "nere > ic require , 

Pow Subycripion Staff Ss. experience is required. Anybody 
NA with a spark of ambition and a 
e desire to add to their present 

Name © : F n 
Te aa cra i eee </> income can do so. The 
Ne best time to find out 
|, 77 2 ————————— À Ji. € about this opportun- 


ity is RIGHT 
NOW. 


(s P cL CIT POST TENUES. TERN 


Mr. Rabbitt poked out of the lunch- 
room, across the street, into the Gran- 
court lobby. He noted that the door of 
the Gold Ballroom was closed and he 
caught a rustle of talk and music. He 
smiled on the captain of the bell boys. 

* Big doings?" he hinted. 

“Big is right. Swell dinner," said the 
captain, with a nice commingling of re- 
spect and authority. “Senator Peters, 
United States Senator, is giving a dinner 
to Dr. Max Dixon—you know, the new 
head of this Stone Foundation. They say 
the senator is going to spring the idea of a 
government health department, and if he 
gets it through, he'll support the doc for 
first Secretary of Health." Oh, they're 
starting something in there to-night!’ 

“Well, by golly! I saw Senator Peters 
once, years ago, when he was just a kid 
lawyer. Like to see him again. I 
sure would like to lay an eye on Doctor 
Dixon. I keep reading about him, but I 
never did see him. Hear he’s a world- 
beater. Don’t suppose there’d be some 
way I could sneak up in a balcony or 
something and just get a little peek at 
'em, do you?" 

“Afraid it's impossible, sir." 

“Well, that's right. Folks like them— 
they're kind of royalty. Got to work in 
private. Good night." 


A HE heentered his room, after writin 
his letters, Mr. Rabbitt sighed. “P 
like to have the influence of Dixon or 
Peters, just for one hour. Oh, I’m a fool, 
and I'm getting to be an old fool. Me— 
influence!" f 

He squared his suit case on the velvet 
chair, took out his old-fashioned, red- 


> 


.| edged cotton nightgown, fussily brushed 


his teeth, just so many times across, just 
so many times up and down, and opened 
the window nine inches, no more, no less. 
He lay in bed, an insignificant work- 
marked, rather rustic figure in that ma 
nificence of florid spread and Sank 
maple headboard. : 

“Old and foolish—and fussy,” he re- 
flected. "Yes, and selfish. Regular old 
bach. I ought to have given the world a 
son like Doc Dixon, and given him a start 
in medicine. I’m an old deuce of spades. 
And yet I've had a good time, wanderin* 
around and talking to different kinds of 
folks. People always been mighty nice to 
me. I wish I could have peeked at Dixon. 
That’d be something to tell the boys on 
the road about. But— Had good time—” 

He was asleep, making a small, mild, 
rhythmic SeT d 

One hundred feet straight below him, 
in the Gold Room, the Honorable Leoni- 
das Peters was concluding, “So we see 
here to-night, gentlemen, the beginning 
of a movement which may save a million 
lives a year! Can history since time be- 
gan show such a victory?" (Tremendous 
applause) 

r. Rabbitt stirred in sleep as he 
dreamed that he had sold the biggest bill 
of shoes the Excelsior people had seen in 
six months. 

One hundred feet straight above him, 
in the maids’ quarters, a woman who had 
that evening found work as chambermaid 
tore up a sheet headed “Hotel Beau 
Temps,” and began a letter to her hus- 
band. It was a grudging, illiterate letter, 
yet through its gray there sifted a tremor 
of dawn. 
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Think of Using a 
Bee in a Theatrical 
Performance! 


(Continued from page 27) 


picture was suffering about that time from 
a prolonged bilious attack; and every time 
his internal troubles caused him to ex- 
perience the symptom popularly known 
as ‘specks floating before the eyes,’ he'd 
think he was seeing the missing bees bor- 
ing straight toward him. And in the mid- 
dle of a picture scene he’d suddenly begin 
to throw fits and bat around with his hands 
in a way that put the rollers under art. 
They’re peculiar critters at best.” 

* Which animal, wild or domestic, is the 
most intelligent?" I asked him. “The 
horse," came the instant reply. “The 
horse, then, must obviously be the easiest 
to train," I remarked. “No.” corrected 
Doc, “‘the seal learns its stage cues more 
easily than any other mute performer. 

“The horse, however, is the most ‘intel- 
lectual’ of all animals, in its grasp and 
understanding of the work it has learned 
to perform, and in its reliability, faith- 
fulness, and memory. Revive a drama 
that hasn’t been played for ten or more 
years," said Doc, "and the old horse that 
appeared in the original production will 
prance out on the stage at the revival and, 
without a rehearsal, respond perfectly to 
the cue it hasn't heard since its horsy 
childhood." 
ff HICH dumb actor does an audience 
best like to see come on the stage?" 
I asked. 

“The horse, by long odds," Doctor Pot- 
ter replied; “preferably a white horse; 
and, next, a bay." 

“Which is the most difficult animal to 
train?" : 

“The tiger among wild animals, owing 
to its treacherousness and ferocity; the 
mule among domestic animals, because 
of its stubbornness." 

“Which among wild animals is the 
most reliable?" 

“The lion." 

*Which animal in all creation makes 
the most satisfactory pet?" 

“A good foxhound." 

“What is the highest salaried animal 
actor?" 

“The elephant." 

*"The cheapest?" 

“The flea." 

“The most stupid?” 

“The pig.” 

I asked Doctor Potter whether or not 
his profession presented any problem in 
stage training that offered any unique 
difficulties. 

“Yes,” he answered with his customary 
promptness. “Edwin Booth himself 
couldn’t hold your attention in his great- 
est moment if a super in the mob behind 
him pulled out a pocket handkerchief. 
And the hardest job I have to handle is to 
teach an animal to stand absolutely mo- 
tionless while the human actors are speak- 
ing their lines. Idoit;butit'sa ai job. 

“Once Andrew Mack sang a lengthy 
song while mounted on one of my horses, 
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HE Palmer Plan of Instruction in Photoplay 

Writing now introduces a new method of dis- 
covering in men and women the presence of CRE- 
ATIVE IMAGINATION. 

If you have it in you, you should develop it. 
If you lack it, you should give up the idea of ever 
writing photoplays. 

This simple test comes to you in the form of a 
confidential questionnaire prepared especially for us 
by Professor Malcom Shaw MacLean, former in- 
structor in short story writing at Northwestern 
University and University of Minnesota, in col- 
laboration with H. H. Van Loan, America’s most 
prolific photoplay writer. 


A Home Test Without Expense 


O those who answer it successfully will be 

offered an opportunity to obtain competent 
training in photonlay authorship through the De- 
partment of Education of the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation. 

We will tell you frankly if you have or if you 
lack the essentials—for this institution serves the 
great producers who buy photoplays, as well as 
those who wish to learn the art of writing them; 
and, therefore, must seek only those who are fitted 
for success. 

The motion picture industry is seeking every- 
where and earnestly for new writers and you need 
not have ‘‘made a name," Several thousand new 
plays are needed every year and the present writers 
cannot fill the great. demand. 

If you have acceptable ideas and will learn to put 
them into the form that producers require in a 
scenario before they will even read the play, you 


, Can You 
c — Create a 
Photoplay? 


Do You Really Want to Know? 


will have an ample market for your work. The 
Palmer Plan teaches that form to those having 
creative imagination. 


Home Study--Spare Time 


Behind this course, on the Advisory Council, 
stand such leaders in the motion picture industry 
as Cecil B. DeMille, director-general Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation; Thos. H. Ince, head 
of the Ince Studios; Rob Wagner, writer for the 
Saturday Evening Post; and Lois Weber, foremost 
director among women. 


Learn if you can write photoplays by sending 
for this interesting, confidential test. It is worth 
two cents to know. Send coupon for it. 


Palmer Photoplay Corp., 
Department of Education, 
4101.1. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me your New-Method Confidential 
Questionnaire, which I am to fill out and return 
to you for your perusal and subsequent advice to 
me without charge. If successful, I am to receive 
further information about the Palmer Home 
Study Plan without any obligation on my part 
to enroll for the course. 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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Finding Your Fitness for Business 


This is but one of seventy helpful business articles that Charles M. Schwab, 
Elbert H. Gary, J. Ogden Armour, John Wanamaker, and sixty-three 
other successful American business men have contributed out of their 
sound business knowledge and experience to 


THE BOOK OF BUSINESS 


Five volumes of Personal Guidance from 
the Leaders of American Business 


These books show, in their own words, how successful men have achieved 
success. Nothing so personal, so direct, and so helpful has ever before 
come from American leaders in business. No man is too young in business 
or too old or too successful to profit from the experience and inspiration of 
these men. Every ambitious man anxious to have complete information 
about the steps necessary for personal success should own and read The 
Book of Business. 


An investment in earning power 


Five volumes, containing 70 articles filled with the personal advice and 
disclosures of men who have built industries and fortunes, who know 
HOW they have done it, and are willing to tell you! The amazingly low 
price of $10 is an investment in Farming power and will bring you lifelon 
returns. MAKE THIS SMALL AND PROFITABLE IN ESTME 
TO-DAY. Ten dollars with your order (Canada $12.00) brings you the 
five volumes bound in flexible art leather, all charges prepaid. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th St., New York 
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and the horse never batted an eyelash 
from the first word to thelast. Years ago, 
in a play called ‘Straight From the Heart,’ 
another of my horses had to stand per- 
fectly rigid on top of a high pile of scen- 
ery, representing a cliff, for fourteen min- 
utes. During those fourteen minutes the 
actors down near the footlights were go- 
ing through the most intense scene in the 
play, therefore the horse mustn't attract 
attention to itself by the slightest move- 
ment. It never moved. 

*What an animal can do to a play was 
evident one night in Newark many years 
ago. Mrs. Langtry had just begun her 
great death scene in the last act of ‘As in 
a Looking Glass, when out upon the 
stage sauntered the theatre's old black 
house cat. The cat continued to nose 
around the stage, and Mrs. Langtry al- 
most died, literally, for that cat simply 
wrecked the show that night.” 


I ASKED Doctor Potter why he always 
used Great Danes to chase Eliza across 
the ice in "Uncle Tom's Cabin," when the 
text called for bloodhounds. “Because the 
massive Great Dane,” he explained, “comes 
closer to what an audience thinks the un- 
familiar bloodhound is like than the 
bloodhound itself does, and also because 
the deep-throated, abrupt bark of the 
Great Dane impresses an audience much 
more than the 'whiny, long-drawn-out 
wail of a hound." 

“Is a thoroughbred animal a better 
actor than one of doubtful ancestry ?" 

“No; a horse, dog, or any animal of lit- 
tle or no breeding, makes a better per- 
former than the highly nervous, sensitive 
thoroughbred. Of the sixty-odd thou- 
sand animals and birds I have owned," 
he said, “the most intelligent of all was a 
bay mag of no breeding, named Jack.” 

« which sort of traveling animal ac- 
tor gives most trouble to the peripatetic 
showman?" 

“The elephant first, with the camel a 
close second." 

The bulk and weight of the elephant, 
I realized, offered obvious troubles “‘ on 
the road;" but why was the comparatively 
small and docile camel almost as trouble- 
some? 

"Because," Doctor Potter explained, 
"every animal on earth, except the dog, 
is in mortal terror of elephants and cam- 
els. Dogs don't give a darn for 'em; but 
just give the horses in a small-town livery 
stable one whiff of a camel and—bing! 
Equine violent ward, that’s all! 

*And what was the most common mis- 
fortune visited upon actor animals?" 

"A disease commonly known as ‘car 
fever'," said the trainer. ‘“‘Car fever’ is 
the curse of the business. The term is 
another name for ‘chills and fever,’ a bad 
cold, and it almost always comes from 
neglecting to protect an animal properly. 

"By the way, horses are the nearest 
thing to man! Dar sight better than lots 
of men! Brains! Affection! Faithful- 
ness! Why—why—why—" 

And as Doc waxed eloquent over the 
great glory known as the horse, his eyes 
gleamed with a reflection of the blaze 
that always began to snap in the eyes of 
the mighty Monk—the Edwin Booth of 
the animal kingdom—when Monk, night 
after night for twenty years, sensed the 
coming of the cue in “Ben Hur" which 
was to send him galloping to clean-cut 
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victory amid the thunders of treadmills 
and chariots and the frenzied cheers of 
hundreds of human beings, beside them- 
selves with sheer ecstasy. 

“Monk never med à night during 
more than three thousand consecutive 

erformances of ‘Ben Hur," said Doc 

otter. “The three nights the show laid 
off when Monk was hurt don’t count, of 
course. He made two trips to Europe 
with the number one ‘Ben Hur’ company. 
In 1918 Monk was twenty-six years old, 
and still going strong. But the following 
summer, while he was resting on my stock 
farm at Stamford, he got a cold on his chest 
and the poor old fellow died. He had 
everything that makes a man worth-while. 
My wife and I have no children; but if we 
had, we wouldn'task more than that they'd 
be as on the level as our Monk." 

Monk was almost, but not quite, the 
first animal Doctor Potter trained for the 
stage. More than twenty years ago, a 
few days before the melodrama called “In 
Old Kentucky” was produced at the 
Academy of Music, in New York City, 
three horses which were to appear in the 
play were led into the veterinary hospital 
which Doctor Potter sonducsed: in those 
days near the theatre. Up to that mo- 
ment it never had occurred to Doctor 
Potter that he was destined to become 
connected in any way with the theatrical 
business. He examined the ailing horses, 
and immediately decided upon treatment 
that was cataclysmic. The three horses 
had glanders. He shot them dead. 


THE producer of “In Old Kentucky,” 
his all-important animal “actors” killed 
virtually on the eve of the opening night 
of the pretentious melodrama, was in a 
panic. To still the showman's fears Doc- 
tor Potter tackled a job wholly new to 
him, and suddenly found himself a trainer 
working at top speed at the unfamiliar 
task of stage-breaking three horses of his 
own. The Potter horses went on at the 
opening performance of "In Old Ken- 
tucky" and did their work perfectly. 

“But,” he once said to me, “I somehow 
always look upon the night that 'Ben 
Hur’ was first produced as the real begin- 
ning of this odd business of mine. There 
was a night! Long before the first cur- 
tain rose at all, I knew that ‘Ben Hur 
would either make or break me—and it 
came within an eyelash of breaking me. 

“One of the most splendid first-night 
audiences I have ever seen, a magnificent 
cast and production, lavish costumes and 
scenery, everything pointed to the tre- 
mendous success that ‘Ben Hur’ eventual- 
ly was to become. And the whole thing, 
success or failure, was up to me. 

“Up to Monk, rather! For if Monk, 
my lead horse, and therefore running 
closest to the footlights, didn’t let loese 
the best that was in him, the big hurrah 
scene of the show—which was pretty near 
the whole show in itself—would have 
gone blooie. Just imagine the hero ‘win- 
ning’ the chariot race, with his lead horse 
—and, therefore, the rest of the steeds— 
standing stock-still on the treadmill! 

*And Monk, who was new to me then, 
picked that great.opening night to go off 
his feed. Stomach out of-kilter, I think; 
I forget what was wrong wich him now. 
But I’ll never forget the minutes leading 
up to and including the moment the cur- 
tain began to rise on the race scene. 
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Why there is only one 
Huyler's Agent near you 


No doubt you have often wondered why it is that 
with so many: good stores in your neighborhood or 
city, there is only one Huyler's Agent. 


It is because the Huyler policy is to center all the 
demand for a high grade candy in each locality in 


one store. This store is therefore able to judge 
accurately just how much candy it needs each week, 
and to meet the demand by regular shipments. 


This is important because the greater delicacy of the 
modern candy requires that it be eaten fresh. 


$2.50 per lb. 


BOOK AND 


macazins SALESMEN 


making less than $100.00 per 
week can make more money 
selling the most heavily adver- 
tised and fastest selling book 
proposition on the market. 

We want high-class salesmen for out- 
side work with well-established firm. 
Live leads supplied to all salesmen. 
Write to-day for particulars to Box 
5, care THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


pecon- an IST! 


Big Prices Paid 
for Drawings 


Well-trained commercial artists earn $50, 

$75, $100, $150 a week, and sometimes even 

more. If you like to draw, develop your talent—learn 

M the secrets that make your drawings worth real money 
Well-trained artists are always at a premium 


Learn at Home Quickly 
The Federal ''Master'' Course contains exclusive 
lessons by leading illustrators anc ners 


Every step is clear and simple, no pr rain- 


m 
h.l 


t 
ing needed. You re individual personal 
criticism on UD /rite for “YOUR 

: F 56-page book telling 
/ every detail and how to 
turn your spare hours 


J into money, Send 6c in 
stamps today, giving 
7? your age. 
Federal School of 
Commercial Designing 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


$2.00 per lb. 


— NEW YORK. 


$1.50 per 1b. 


This Man 


A postal card sent today will put you 
on the sure, easy road to independ- 
ence. We want keen, live, energetic 
men and women in every section of the country to 
introduce our famous 


ZANGL PRODUCTS 


Over 300 pustantecd Food Products and Household Ne- 
cessities that are in demand in every. home. Build upa big 
profitable business and have a steady Income. No capital 
needed. Wesupply everything. Send postal today and get 
full particulars about our new money-making plan, The 
minute you receive it you are ready for business. 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
5213 American Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Your Question 
How Can I Make 
More Money? 
Our Answer 
Make $500 a 
Month and More 


In the Auto and Tractor Business. 
You can go just as far in this busi- 
news as you have amind to—if you 
start right. 

A few weeks’ training at the M. S, ^ 
A. S., the factory endorsed school 
in Detroit, 
to fill the big money jobs or to have 
a real business of vour own that 
will pay you big proms. 

Many of our graduates who knew 
nothing of autos and tractors before 
training are in business making $500 


the Auto Center, fits you 


This is 20-year-old 
BEN KOEHLER, an M. 


8. - graduate at 

He has 
done $93,810 worth of 
business with $10,000 
profits in six months. 


Send today for free catalog and study 
this wonderful field of opportunities. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
85 Auto Bldg. 3729 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 


a mon! and moi 

Tire Repairing, Brazing and Weld: 
ire ng, Brazin, eld- 

ing ‘and Battery Repairing y actual 

practice. 


897K $3.50 


shown a special 
value, every diamond 
genuine, blue-white, 
perfect-cut. Your 
choice ON APPROVAL, 
NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE. Pay one-fifth 
after examination, bal- 
ance in ten payments. 
SWEET'S Policy: You 
must be satisfied or no 
sale. PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLAN: 7159; year- 
ly increase in exchange 
value on every diamond 
purchased from us. 


Beautiful De Luxe 
Catalog FREE 


Send for catalog of precious 
Gems, Jewelry, Watches, Sil- 
verware, Leather Goods, etc. 


Ten months to pay on every- 
thing. Address Dept. 351-K 


Capital $1,000,000 
Copyrighted 1920 by L. W. Sweet, Inc. 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 
LW-SWEET INC. 


1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The American Magazine 


. Correct Jewelry for Men 


The work of the master artisan 
is displayed in Krementz Ster- 
ling Enamel Links. Selection 
can be made from a splendid 
variety of beautiful, artistic and 
correct designs, in colors to har- 
monize with your linen. The 
name Krementz stamped on the 
back of every piece is your guar- 
antee of superior quality and 
intrinsic value. 


rement 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 


That You Can Hear! 


We do not expect those who are hard 


of hearing to take our word that the 
Acousticon will make them hear clearly 
once more—No one's word should be 
taken for that. We do expect, however, 
that for their own individual satisfac- 
tion, before giving up in discouragement, 
they will permit us to loan them the 


1921 Acousticon 


For 10 Days' FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


400,000 delighted users have given us this 
permission to their relief and profit. Most 
of them had tried many other aids and treat- 
ments without avail— But the Acousticon 
has patented features which cannot be dupli- 
cated. So disregarding your past experi- 
ences, write for your free trial today. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 
1333 Candler Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 


"Monk had been perfect at the dress 
rehearsal; but there I was, on the opening 
night, pleading with him, whacking him 
with my palm, the curtain about to rise— 
and Monk's legs as rigid as the bronze 
of Sherman's horse at Central Park! 

“A stage hand raced out and handed 
me a short piece of garden hose. The cur- 
tain was trembling as it started to go up. 
All of the other horses on the adjoining 
treadmills were banging their hoofs on the 
boards in great shape—but not the ‘win- 
ner" Everybody back stage was shout- 
ing at me and I was shouting at Monk. 
Finally, just as the curtain got a real start 
upward, I gave Monk one awful welt on 
the rump—the only time I've ever struck 
an animal in anger. 

“And Monk never budged! I ran off 
the stage as the curtain went up and 
flopped face down on a pile of scenery in 
the wings. Yep, I was bellering. I shook 
with real sobs while I lay there listening 
to the roar on the stage and the cheers 
coming from the audience—or jeers, as 
they sounded to me. : 

“Tes all right, Doc! It’s all right? 
someone was yelling in my ears above the 
uproar. “The minute you started to run 
off the stage, Doc, Monk tried to gallop 
after you. Taken ok!’ Ilooked. There 
was Monk, his eyes on fire, his nostrils 
sticking out like morning glories, his hoofs 
thundering hell-bent for election! 


"Fl HE next I remember the curtain was 

going up and down, up and down, and 
a man was leading Monk out on the stage 
again and again, Monk taking so many 
curtain calls we didn’t keep count of ’em. 
I was so glad and excited I wanted to push 
the man aside and lead Monk before the 
audience myself. 

"'Back! Get back" yelled the stage 
manager as I started to grab Monk's bri- 
dle. “You poor chump, don't you know 
who that is leading Monk out for the cur- 
tain calls? That's General Lew Wallace 
himself? ” 

At the time I talked with Doctor Pot- 
ter, he had about fifteen hundred animals 
of various sorts on the road with theatrical 
companies. 

“But I have one big worry,” Doctor 
Potter concluded gloomily; “some day, 
just as sure as shootin’, some bright little 
playwright or movie scenario writer will 
make a play or picture around the life of 
one Biblical character, and—” 

“You mean Noah, Doc?" : 

“Noah? Noah nothing! I bet I could 
fill Noah's original order without going 
far from my own farm. But what really 
worries me is the thought that some of 
these bright boys will get a flash one of 
these days to dramatize Jonah—and Tli 
have to row out on the Atlantic and page 
a whale!” 


“THE Biggest Bonehead Among Ani- 
mal Actors" is revealed next month 
by the man who has directed more 
animals, reptiles, and birds in mo- 
tion-picture productions than any- 
one else in this big field. This article 
is packed with all kinds of interesting 
stories of experiences in training and 
directing animals for the movies. 
You'll be surprised how much like 
human actors most of them are. 
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Ten Rooms That 
Should Be in 
the House of Life 


(Continued from page 31) 


study the classics? What's the good of 
spending time working like a nailer to 
create a taste for reading Homer and 
Dante, Goethe and Walter Pater? Why 
libraries? Why not stick to detective sto- 
ries and newspapers and swashbuckling 
and love gush? I like them. Is it not 
better to strive to get more of that which 
I already like, than to work hard to create 
a taste for what I do not like?" 

Answer: Literature, classic literature, 
is a beautiful, richly furnished and ducal 
chamber, wherein, if you only loved it, 
you might find many an hour of rest and 
refreshment. To gain that love would go 
toward making you a rich man, for a rich 
man is not a man who fas a library, but 
one who Jikes a library. 


(3) Music: You do not care for Wag- 
ner, Debussy and Bach. You shun the 
symphony concerts. What you want for 
your talking-machine disks is jazz music, 
rag-time and hula-hula. Aud why not? 
Haven't you as good a right to your taste 
as another to his? 

Answer: You have not. You have no 
right to be poor. Poverty is a curse. And 
poverty of taste is the worst curse of all. 

You might as well ask, Why live in 
more than one room? One’ room's 
enough. We are content in it, myself, the 
missus and the children and the pig. Why 
build me a better house? 

Real riches are of the spirit. And when 

ou have brought that spirit up to where 
Parsifal feeds it, and a sonata of Beetho- 
ven makes you a little drunk, you have 
increased your thrills, increased and bet- 
tered them. And life is a matter of thrills. 


(4) Outpoors: There are many, espe- 
cially city dwellers, who are dead to the 
delights of the great outdoors. The na- 
ture nerve in them is gone. They are dead 
to the wonder and witchery of rds forest, 
and stream. 

They have no craving for these things. 
There are plenty of them—joys of tramp- 
ing, hunting, exploring, botanizing, geolo- 
gizing, star gazing. They are every man's 
treasure. Are not those who do not long 
for them and use them like the old man 
who died in a pauper's bed with his pock- 
ets full of money? 

Is it not worth while to cultivate in 

our child the taste which has made the 
lives of Roosevelt and Burroughs and 
Seton so rich? Is it not better to give the 
child a taste that shall enrich his life, than 
to give him money that may cramp and 
impoverish it? 


(5) SENTIMENT: There are any number 
of people who, for one reason or another, 
have closed the door, or have attempted 
to close the door, of their hearts. an 
of these have been wounded or betrasedi 
or in some way have had their feelings 
bruised, and they have come to the con- 
clusion that the pain connected with af- 


“I look upon instruction by mail as one of the most wonderful and phenomenal 
developments of this age."— Theodore Roosevelt 


Does $10,000 a Year 
Frighten You? 


Many young men are too prone to take 
for granted that the big rewards of busi- 
ness are beyond them. The mere mention 
of a large salary frightens them. Yet 
what is more conspicuous than the fact 
that hundreds of men in their early thirties 
are making from $5,000 to $15,000 and 
even better? 

Possibly you think that $5,000 or $10,000 
or 2 is far beyond your reach. But 
is it’ 

Consider the man 
making a big salary. 
Probably he is a Sales 
Manager. Or an Ex- 
pert Accountant. Or 
an Auditor. Or a 
Traffic Manager. Or 
a Production Manager. 
Or a Correspondence 
Supervisor. But be 
his position what it 
may, what is the thing 
that put him there? 
Ability? Yes, for one 
thing. But you have 
ability! Probably 
more, natively, than 
many a $10,000 man. 

No, it isn’t because he is something ex- 
traordinary in human beings that the high 
priced man is where he is, but rather be- 
cause he knows one branch of business so 
well that he can be entrusted with the 
larger problems of that branch. He KNOWS! 
Therefore he can assume responsibility. 
And with responsibility always goes big 
salary. 


You, Too,CanBetheManWhoKnows 


You, too, can be the man business heads 
are looking for—the specialist in some 
important branch of business. You, too, 
can be the high priced executive. 

Given training—specialized training, you, 
with your ability, can place your services 
in the premium class. 

And by the LaSalle “Problem Method" 
you can secure this specialized training at 
home easily and quickly thru spare time 
study. You can acquire in months what it 
would take years to wring from experience. 

Under the LaSalle “Problem Method" 
you learn the work of the position you are 
training to fill by actually doing the prac- 
tical work of that position—under the 
direction of the LaSalle business experts. 
It is practical training in the truest sense 
of the term. It qualifies you as an experi- 
enced man. It enables you to say when 
you are ready to claim your position, “I 
can do the work, for I have done it." 


Big Corporations and LaSalle Men 


More than 250,000 ambitious men have 
been helped by LaSalle training. And 
more than 50,000 men annually are now 
being trained by LaSalle! Surely, if it is 
of such value to so many thousands of 
aspiring men, it is something that your 
ambition should respond to. 


Big positions demand practical men. 
The LaSalle Problem Method isa 
short cut to experience. 


Practically every great commercial cor- 
poration and railroad company in the United 
States employs LaSalle trained men in re- 
sponsible positions. As many as 50 to 
2,000 are to be found in each of such 
organizations as Standard Oil Co., Ford 
Motor Co., U. S.. Steel Corporation, 
Swift & Co., Pennsylvania R. R., Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Armour & Co., 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Employers have 
come to realze that 
LaSalle training makes 
seasoned, efficient 
men—the kind of 
men who can make 
decisions based on 
accurate knowledge of 
correct principles and 
modern methods. 
Your Way is Here 

Don’t succumb to 
the delusion that a 
$5,000 or a $10,000 
salary is beyond you. 
“Any young man with 
common intelligence 
can succeed if he is 
willing to apply him- 
self,” says James B. Duke, the Tobacco 
King. “Superior brains are not necessary.” 

Fix your attention on the particular line 
of business you feel yourself best suited for. 
Resolve that you are going to train to be an 
expert, a specialist, in that branch. “Not 
many things indifferently, but one thing 
supremely is the demand of the hour." 

If you will apply yourself, LaSalle training 
will help you reach your goal. You can count . 
upon that! But you will never “arrive” if 
you wait until tomorrow to start—for tomor- 
row never comes. Today is the day for you! 
Remember that as you look over the coupon 
below. Then take your pencil and mark the 
course in which you see your success mir- 
rored. Let us tell you all about it, including 
thercasonable cost and convenient payments 
plan. What it means to act promptly and 
decisively you will see when you read the 
inspiring book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One," which we will also send you. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Instilution in the World 


Dept. 533-R Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book "Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


O Higher Accountancy D Traffic Management 

H prac Mana AGES —Foreign & Domestic 
,aw—Degree of LL. B. In rial M 

O Business Letter Writing o MM, Manage: 

D Banking and Finance D Commercial Law 

O Personnel and Em- O Busi English 
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O Modern Foremanship |m] Effective Speaking 

O Coaching for C. P. A.& O Expert Bookkeeping 
Institute Examinations [| Commercial Spanish 
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LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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Youll like à = 
fairway the newest 
LION (ollar 


United Shirt & Collar Co. Troy, NY., Also Makers of Lion Shirts 


fection more than counterbalances all of 
the pleasure they can get from it. Hence 
they school themselves to be hard. They 
reject and resist every influence that tends 
to soften them. 

Many of these persons are really in- 
tensely shy and sensitive? They feel so 
keenly that they have concluded they 
cannot afford to Peel at all, or at least that 
they should feel as little as possible. So, 
because there is some tragedy in the room 
of sentiment, they have shut it up and 
locked the door. 

But the fact is that one’s capacity for 
pain is the exact measure of his capacity 
for enjoyment. Pain is the cutting edge 
of pleasure. And the fullness of life and 


Rescued from state archives 
TV [EMOISS of the Courts of Europe occupy a field dis- 


tinctly their own, and appeal to readers of widely 
varying tastes. If one prefers fiction, here will be found 
intimate, chatty stories told with all the glamour of fictitious 
narrative, yet having the supreme merit of being true. If 
one likes history, it will here be found at its fountain source, 
to be witnessed in the making. The leading actors tell their 
own story, giving it a wealth of personal detail foreign to 
sober history: 


Louts XIV anp His Court ManGUERITE DF VaLOIS 

Mapame pet POMPADOUR CATHERINE DE Mepici Empress JOSEPHINE 
Martie ANTOINETTE Louis XV anb Mapame Du Barry . 
Court or Cuarces Il Emma, Lapy HawiLTON 
Some of these manuscripts reposed for many years in out-of- 
the-way corners or state archives before being rescued for 
the modern reader. Formerly obtainable only at a very high 
price in elaborate limited editions, they can now be pur- 
chased, having been printed from exactly the same plates, 
at about one-tenth the former price. 


The publishers will be glad to send you without obligation a 
descriptive booklet telling all about these memoirs. Ask for 
the “Memoirs Booklet.” 


Reynolds Publishing Company, Inc., Dept. A. 
416 West 13th Street New York, N. Y. 


its richness can be found only by those 
who are willing to endure the sufferings 
which equip them for the keener joys. By 
endeavoring to shut themselves away 
from all sentiment they may save them- 
selves pain; but they make their lives 
drab and empty. 

Don’t be afraid to go into the room of 
love, of friendship, of the piercing experi- 
ences that come to you only through the 
affections. There is doubtless in that 
room a sword, but there is also a brimming 
wine cup. Possibly, even probably, you 
may find in there a cross; but it is only by 
way of the cross that we come to any of 
the shine and magnificence of life. 


(6) CHILDREN: You don't want them. 
They are too much bother. Did you 
never recognize this feeling as being of the 
same kind that prompts the boy to say 
he'd rather play marbles than study gram- 
mar? Is it not merely the protest of lazi- 
ness, selfishness, and a provincial mind 
against anything that can better and en- 
large it? 

The very cares that children bring, the 
anxiety and heartbreak, are what you 
need to make your life rich. Every child 
is another room in the house of life. 


(7) Sports: Do you skip the sporting 
page in the newspaper? Does the World 
Series of baseball leave you cold? And do 
you inwardly, and perhaps outwardly, 
give yourself airs over this? 

You are missing something. You are 
taking credit to yourself for living in a 
house with one less room than your 
friend's. 

Don't you dance, or play chess, or golf, 
or tennis? Can't you enjoy a game of 
pool, or whist? 

It's a poor man that can't play. 

No matter how learned or dignified or 
serious or important you are, you would 
be more human, and your house of life 
would be better buttressed against the 
evil days if you could, and did, play a bit. 

Of course, not too much, or all the time. 
Overdoing and not doing at all, come to 
the same thing. The story goes that the 
philosopher, Herbert Spencer, once got 
into a game of billiards at a club with the 
son of an old friend. The young man beat 
him easily. As he put up his cue, the 
philosopher said: 

“Young man, a reasonable proficiency 
in games of skill is not unbecoming to a 
gentleman; but such ability as you have 
displayed argues a misspent youth.” 


(8) Foop: Let food stand for all the 
animalities. It is the affectation of some 
| to despise them. They make it a point to 
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declaim that they care nothing about 
what they eat, nor for the other physical 
comforts. Their minds are too high for 
such things. 

I think it was Samuel Johnson who re- 
marked that a man who gives no thought 
as to what he puts in his belly usually has 
no discrimination in anything else. 

Have you studied to make a source of 
pleasure out of the necessary physical 
ritual of your day? Do you try to appre- 
ciate your bed, your clothes, your meals? 
Do you mark and value the little comforts 
of your bath, your arm chair, your slip- 
pers? Suppose you list the small human 
things that delight you in the day's round, 
such as the odor of coffee and bacon, the 
quiet hour to yourself after the family 
have gone to bed, the zest of morning, the 
sense of adventure in going to your work 
each day, the taste of apples, the pleasure 
of a brisk walk, the amusing differences in 
the people you meet, the feel of silk, of 
books, of your pen. There are a hundred 
more points of animal or human pleasure 
in your day than you imagine. 

All this adds a room to your house. 


(9) Reticion: Do not boast that you 
have no religious feeling. You are depriv- 
ing youre of something that is your 
rightful inheritance. The religious senti- 
ment is one of the oldest in the race. The 
smoke from the line of altars reaches back 
past the dawn of history. 

Why should you not get some of the 
good of this most human thing? Of 
course the sectaries have done much to 
bar from this great pool of satisfaction 
those who dislike controversy and parti- 
sanship. But why let that deprive you of 
what might enrich and beautify your life? 

Of course the religious feeling has, like 
all things mixed with human clay, shown 
sides of pettiness, and angles of disgust, 
cruelty and unreason; but, withal, it has 
done much to beautify and ennoble our 
humanity. 

And if I shut myself out from God, 
from the contemplation of the Infinite, 
and from that sublimity man gets from 
religious emotion only, | am harming my- 
self. I want a large house. I want my 
house of life to have magnificence and 
splendor. Why should I seal up the 
chapel because others misuse it? 


(10) Work: Most of us have to work. 
And most of us think we do not like it. 
As a matter of fact, we do. We should be 
vastly more miserable without than with 
work. 

For work may be called the living-room 
in the house of life. There we spend the 
better part of our life and time, and there 
the air is most salubrious, there the sun 
shines most cheerily through the windows, 
there we are healthiest and happiest. We 
hate to admit it, but we are. 

Those who have work they must do 
—must, not may—ought to appreciate 
the privilege. And those who are not 
compelled to work for a living are miss- 
ing that which is the deepest and richest 
communion with humanity. It is the 
sacrament of labor that is the true “com- 
munion of the saints." And those who 
are unfortunate enough not to have to 
labor are outsiders. ‘They are strangers 
within the gates. They do not belong. 
They go down to their graves never having 
really lived. For sieheue struggle, dan- 
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Look at it, Ned! 
How ever did the Van's 
Afford a new car? 


O a little softly, Sis, they 
may hear you. It’s not 

a new one. I saw Van 
giving it a coat of something 
or other, day before yesterday. 
I called over to him, and he 
said it was Lowe Brothers 
Automobile Varnish Color. 
Kind of smiled to myself, 
thinking it would never be | the Van's, there are others who 
dry for this picnic, But look | can afford a shining new car! 


Fe [owe Brothers e 


485 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Memphis Kansas City Minneapolis 
Factories: Dayton Toronto 
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atit. Shines like a bottle 
and seems hard as glass. 

Makes our good old boat 
look kind of grey, doesn't 
it? Tell you, Sis—T'll get a 
can of dark blue and one of 
black and put it on our car, 
myself. By jimminy —we'll 
promptly show our friends, 


mon 


Boston Toronto 
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STUDY AT HOME 

Become a lawyer, Legally 

trained men win high positions 

and big success in business and 

public life. Greater opportu- 

nities now than ever before, Be 

independent—be a leader. 
yers earn 

$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 

We guide you step by step. You can train at home 

during spare time. We prepare you for bar examina- 

tion in any state. Money refunded according to our 

Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. 

. Thousands of successful students en- 

rolled cost, easy terms. Fourteen volume 

Law Library free if you enroll'now. Get our valuable 120 page 

"Law Guide'' and ‘‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them- now. 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 533.L, Chicago 


LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows 
player of piano or 
ual cost. It shows w 
wor 


INVEST BY MAIL 


Mercer's Certificates can be 
cashed at any time without the 
loss of a day's interest. If 
looking for a high-class, safe 
investment, earning 6%, paid 
uarterly, write 

G. A. MERCER COMPANY 
Investment Bankers 


Savannah, Ga. 
Ask for booklet I B M. 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Many cartoonists and illustra- 
tors earning $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained by my 
personal individual lessons by mail. 
LANDON PICTURE CHARTS make original 
drawing easy to learn. Send sketch with 
6e in stamps for sampl i Sl 

Tong list of suecos 15] students „and 
evi of whal accom . 

h Please state your age. A 

The Landon School 
1446 National Bldg. Cleveland, 0. 


how you can become a skilled 
n at quarter us- 
with 


^ 
M 
tant modern improvements in teaching music. Brings ri to 
home the great advantages of conservatory study. For 
graduates everywhere, Bol miis ret aaay Trend, Saccon 
uates everywhere. jen! ic yet ean: understand. 
trated. Allmusic free. Diploma granted. ree book. 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio AM25, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
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YORRHEA'S 

infecting germs 
cause many ills 
Medical science has 
proved this. 

Many diseased 
conditions are now 
| known often to be 
the result of Pyor- 
rhea germs that 
breed in pockets 
about the teeth. 


Don't let Pyorrhea 
go unchecked. Visit 
your dentist fre- 
quently for tooth 
and gum inspection. 


And watch your 
gums yourself. 
Pyorrhea. which afflicts 
four out of five people 
over forty, begins with 
tender and bleeding 
gums: the gums recede; 
the teeth loosen, or 
must be extracted to 
rid the system of the 
Pyorrhea germs which 
breed in pockets about 
them. 

Forhan's For the 
Gums will check 
Pyorrhea's progress— 
if used in time and 
used consistently. For. 

. han's keeps the gums 
hard and healthy— 
the teeth white and 
clean. Start using 
it today. IF gum. 
shrinkage has set in 
use Forhan's ac- 
cording to direc- 
tions and consult a 
dentist immediately 
for special treat- 
ment. 


35c and 60c tubes 


in U. S. and Can 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 


SA FORHAN CO 
€ New York 
Rakana Lid. 
rk-Carri 


Montreal 
Sle! Rural 
Mail Clerk. P = 


CIVIL SERVICE 7:55 


$15 courses on 
sson, illus cata- 


| BRUSH YOUR TEETH | 
WITH IT 


FORMULA GE” 


Birt 


NEW YORK em 

SPECIALIST ÍN 
DISEASES OF THE 
PREPARED FOR we 
PRESCRIPTION or: a 


DENTAL PROFESSHOM 


CIVIL SERVICE CORRES 


EROLU 


VENTILATING 


PO SHADES 


RCH 


4» Make It a ^—. 
Homelike Porch 


Live outdoors as much as possible during the summer 
season — amid cosy, homelike surroundings. Make 
your porch a cool, secluded retreat where the entire 
family can lounge, play or entertain in cool comfort 
Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades screen you from 
the sun's glare and inquisitive eyes. Superior to 
stuffy awnings. Cannot whip in wind. No other 
shades like them. 
Send for this Free Book showing how others 
made their porches cool, attractive, homelike— 
gives you valuable suggestions for 
à beautifying your porch. 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2132 Oakland Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


ger, adventure, hope, fear, failure and 
triumph, life is empty, and usually is a 
tremendous bore. 

It is vastly better to give. your child a 
training in some work for which the world 
is willing to pay and by which he can earn 
his salt, than it is to give him any advan- 
tage of wealth or accomplishment of cul- 
ture or social privilege. 

The secret of a contented old age is to 
keep on adding rooms to the House of 
Life. 

I know a man who took up the study of 
Chinese at the age of fifty-nine. He told 


me he never expects to use it. All he 
wants is to be interested in it. 
People seek new satisfactions. What 
they need is new interests. 
e crave liberal supplies. What we 


ought to want is liberal demands. 

We slump, despair and suicide because 
we have no more rooms into which to go. 

Man is a regal creature. He was made 
to live in a mansion, he cannot be content 
in a hut. 

He is a free thing, he needs wideness, 
variety, and many rooms, he cannot be 
happy in a cell. l 


FANNIE KILBOURNE has written an unusually entertaining short story 


for next month. 


It is called ‘‘Cinderella Dyes Them Black.” 


Clarence 


Budington Kelland has another Scattergood story. Harriet Abbott’s 
“He Couldn't Stand Prosperity," together with fiction by Alexander 
Hull and Albert Apple, make this number full of real entertainment 


Look at Yourself—As the Street- 
Car Conductor Sees You 


(Continued from page 33) 


usually the most willing to talk. But not 
so with this girl! When I'd start to collect 
fares, she would merely hand me her ticket. 
If she did look up at all, it was with about 
as much personal interest as she would 
have shown a wooden Indian before 
a cigar store. 

However, no matter how prompt and 
regular some passengers are, I have found 
that in the course of time they are bound 
to be late some morning; and that was 
what finally happened to this girl. I saw 
her just after I had started the car— 
which wasn't remarkable, considering the 
fact that I had been watching three min- 
utes for her! Stopping the car, I waited 
for her; and when she got on, she thanked 
me and explained that being a little slow 
with breakfast had caused the delay. Of 
course, that gave me a chance to explain 
that I was often late myself on account of 
breakfast. And after that—well, after 
that I found her a really friendly girl, so 
friendly, in fact, that we're now discussing 
the kind of bungalow we're going to have 
and everything; which only goes to show 
that it pays to be accommodating. 


THE main reason why it pays to be 
friendly toward the conductor is that 
sometime you may be in a position where 
his friendship will be of real value to you. 
For instance, you may be down-town, or 
up-town, and want to send your four- 
year-old child home on the car when you 
can’t come yourself. In that case, you 
will be glad to know that the conductor 
will take good care of your youngster, put 
him off at the right street, see that an 
auto doesn’t run over him while he’s get- 
ting to the sidewalk, and perhaps—if the 
kid is very small—ask some other passen- 
ger, who is getting off at that stop, to see 
the child to his own door. 

Or perhaps, when you get on the car 
and discover that you’ve left your purse 
at home, the willingness with which he 
offers to loan you a fare until the next 
time you ride, maybe even offer you 


another fare to come home on, makes you 
feel you're a little bit glad you know 
him. 

Or maybe you buy a fox-terrier pup for 
your children and get on the car with the 
dog under your arm before you think 
about its being against the rules for a con- 
ductor to carry dogs, or cats, or chickens, 
or cows, or any other animals on a car, 
unless they are in a box or sack. Then, 
from somewhere behind the controller, 
the motorman digs up a gunny sack, in 
which the conductor can carry your pet 
without actually breaking the rules, and 
you probably decide that it is really worth 
while to treat street-car men as if they 
were pretty decent fellows. 

The fox-terrier case brings up the ques- 
tion whether rules would ever be broken 
to accommodate people. Well, there are 
two of our men, anyway, who insist that 
they know from experience that it does 
sometimes pay to break the rules. 

A certain old couple—nice, generous- 
hearted, old-fashioned people—lives way 
out on one of our lines. All the men on 
that route know them; and usually, when 
these old people are on the car and there's 
no one else to get off at the next' regular 
stop, the conductor will tell the motor- 
man and, instead of carrying them on to 
the next corner, he will stop right in front 
of their house. It happened that a severe 
storm once tore down the trolley wire out 
near their home, when one car was at the 
end of the line. In case of trouble like 
that, the crew must remain with the car; 
so when the men realized that the deep 
snow would make it impossible for the re- 
pair car to reach them they prepared to 
face a cold, hungry night of waiting. 

However, the car was stalled so near 
the old couple's house that they saw it; 
and not only did the old man bring out a 
nice hot lunch and breakfast to the con- 
ductor and the motorman, but he also 
brought several quilts and blankets to 
make their night of waiting as comfortable 
as possible. 
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Naturally, the company expects the 
employees to obey the rules, though, or 
they wouldn’t post them; but all the rules 
in the book are modified more or less by 
one which states that, in exceptional cases, 
the conductor is privileged to use his own 
discretion. Most rules by which car men 
work are perfectly all right, and are in- 
tended for the benefit of the general pub- 
lic, though they may seem unjust in some 
individual cases. Yet there are a few ex- 
ceptions, and the one I remember first is 
this: “In case it is necessary nn a pas- 
senger off the car, this shall be done with- 
out violence, and in a very gentlemanly 
manner." 

Now this statement of mine will prob- 
ably cause such questions as this: "How 
about an old person, or a woman or child, 
or a person who breaks the rules of the 
company unknowingly? "Wouldn't those 
people be entitled to gentlemanly treat- 
ment, even though it was necessary to 
put them off the car?" 


CERTAINLY they would! But with me 
the rule isn't necessary because I never 
put that kind of people off. I find some 
way to avoid that, even though it costs 
me a fare to let them ride. On a show- 
down, theonly men I have ever put off the 
car—and I say men because I have never 
put off a woman or a child—have been 
those who were too unreasonable even to 
talk decently; and that kind of man isn't 
entitled to gentlemanly treatment. 

Im mighty careful on one point, 
though, and that is to wait until I’m sure 
my other passengers have begun to marvel 
at my patience. When people start to 
feel sorry for me because I have to stand 
the abuse of such a passenger, then I'm 
sure of their being on my side in case of 
trouble—and I often surprise the trouble 
hunter by meeting him half way. 

One of the first things a conductor is 
taught is to avoid trouble whenever pos- 
sible. I was fortunate in starting under a 
superintendent whom I believe to be one 
of the most level-headed men I have ever 
met; and I have always remembered the 
advice he gave me the first time I was 
called “upon the carpet." I had engaged 
in a fight on the car, and was just a bit 

roud of the fact that I had won. The 
bon heard me through and then said: 

“Well, in this case, you were probably 
justified. But remember, when handling 
the public, avoid all the trouble you hon- 
orably can. And the time to avoid it, is 
before you get mad at the other fellow.” 
There are times, though, when a con- 
ductor can’t help getting “mad at the 
other fellow.” Some time ago, while I 
was unloading passengers at a busy trans- 
fer corner, a young fellow crowded his way 
through the wrong door, blocking the way 
of those who were getting off and causing 
unnecessary confusion. When the car 
was again under way, I started to explain 
his mistake to him; but I guess my friend- 
ly way of talking must havedeceived him, 
because he listened only a moment, then 
interrupted with, “Well, I don’t see that 
it’s very important anyway. You don’t 
want to put me off for that, do you?” 

I replied that I probably would be justi- 
fied in doing so; and when he came back 
with an invitation to try it—I did. And 
I made a very successful job of it. 

Later in the day, I learned that he had 
sworn out a warrant for my arrest on a 


charge of assault. I appeared in court the 
next morning and stated just what had 
occurred. The other man held pretty 
closely to the truth himself, but added 
that he saw no reason why I should treat 
him that way. 

'The judge heard us both and several 
witnesses, then said to the other man: 
“You say you see no reason for this con- 
ductor throwing you off the car, and 


et 
you state that you invited him to do that | 


—so where do you figure you were disap- 
pointed? When you start looking for 
trouble, on a street car or anywhere else, 
and find it, don’t come to the police court 
seeking revenge. Now, I’m going to free 
this conductor, because he had an un- 
questionable right to take up for himself 
—and I'm going to fine you ten dollars for 
disturbance." 

Pennies are a real cause of both an- 
noyance and delay.. The six-cent fare is 
now quite common, and that extra cent 
has just about doubled the work of the 
conductor. Many times, some woman 
hands me a quarter, a half-dollar, or a dol- 
lar, in payment of fare, and as I give her 
back the change, including four pennies, I 
hear her say to someone else, “Oh, how I 
hate these pennies! I have a purseful 
now." 

How much simpler it would make my 


work, and much easier for her, if she would | 


only give me an extra cent with the dollar 
or the quarter. That would allow me to 
give her even change, and also help her to 
get rid of the pennies she hates so much. 

Another source of trouble comes from 
pushing the stop-button at the wrong 
place. Often, just before the car crosses 
a street for which the motorman has had 
no stop signal, some passenger reaches up 
and pushes the button. The motorman, 
trying to be accommodating, almost jars 
our teeth loose in making a quick stop. 
And then the passenger, with an apolo- 
getic smile, says to me, “Oh! I don't want 
to get off here. I was ringing the bell for 
the next street." 


"THE best place to push the button is as 
near the middle of the block as possible. 
This gives the motorman plenty of time 
to make an easy stop, and it also makes it 
impossible for hun to forget it and carry 
you by; because when he knows that he 
must stop, he will immediately throw off 
his power and coast that remaining half- 
block. 

Still another source of trouble is that 
caused by one person trying to pay the 
fares for a scattered group. Parties of 
three or four often get on and are forced to 
take seats in opposite ends of the car. 
When I go to the first man for his fare, he 
will pay for himself and for “that man in a 
brown suit with a little wife" outside. 
Now, to him, that description probably 
seems adequate; but we carry many 
“brown suits" and many “little wives.” 
So, as I pass through the car, if the man 
he meant offers me a fare, and another 
man in a brown suit doesn't, I’m very 
likely to accept the wrong man's money, 
and, incidentally, miss someone who isn't 
quite so anxious to pay. 

Changing a bill is a case where a word 
of apology makes all the difference in the 
world. When a man offers me a big bill 
with the remark, "I'm sorry, but I 
couldn't get this changed," I gladl 
change it for him if I can; and if I ET 


Bigger 
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ws Job 


He lives in ee nM he is just one of thousands of 


enthusiastic Uni 7. A. School students. Though 
he has not yet completed his home-study Course in Account- 
ancy, he says, "What I have already learned has made it pos- 
sible for me to earn quite a bit of extra money auditing books 
for Jocal business concerns outside of my regular hours. So 
of course I am enthusiastic.” 


This young man has been devoting spare hours to his home- 
study course considerably less than a year. Yet he is already 
reaping a return, and there is a bigger usefulness immediately 
ahead of him. 

His case is just one of many examples of the value of the 
United Y. M. C. A. Courses. These courses are of the most 
concise and practical nature, built to meet the needs of am- 
bitious young men who have only spare hours for study. 
Often the special knowledge that they afford enables a student 
to earn enough money while studying his course to pay its 
full cost. And this may prove true, whether the course is 
drawing, designing, management, foremanship, advertising, 
electrical or mechanical, correspondence, salesmanship, etc. 


The United Y. M. C. A. spare-hour courses are the result of 
many years’ experience in helping ambitious funk men to put 
more into their heads. Last year the Schools aided more 
than 107,000 young men to increase their ability. Now, with 
correspondence instruction added to day and evening classes, 
the Schools have facilities to help many more thousands. 

The United Y. M. C. A. Courses are offered at very reason- 
able prices. Our platform is “the most service for the least 
money. Our earnest instructors are glad to hear from and 
to help every ambitious man. 

The list below suggests only a few of the more than 200 
courses. Check the subject that interests you most and 


| learn how you can use spare hours to qualify yourself to earn 


extra money, to prepare for more congenial work, to qualify 
for a bigger job, to grow to bigger manhood and to assume 
larger responsibility. 

It costs nothing to get this information and it may prove a 
real turning point in your life. The demand today is for 
trained men— for special ability. Prepare to meet the demand. 


Send This Inquiry Coupon 


UNITED Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 
Dept. 4MY 375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


I am interested in the position or home-study course I 


have marked. Please give full information. 
Salesman Bookkeeper 
Stenographer Civil Engineer 


Business Law 

Better Letters 
Business English 
Factory Management 


rveyor 
Electrical Engineer 
Electrician 

Steam Engineer 


Foremanship Machine-Shop Practice 
Mechanical Engineer Plumber 

tsman Farm Motor Mechanic 
Illustrator Architect 
Advertising Man Building Contractor 
Accountant Agricultural Courses 


Auto Mechanio 
Radio Operator 
Concrete Engineer 
Banking 


Poultry Husbandry 
Mathematical Courses 
English Courses 
Foreign Languages 


Name and 
Occupation 


Address 


Learn About . 
the Y. M. C. A. 
Standards in 
Correspondence , 
Instruction % 


Learn to Dance 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two- 
Step, Waltz and latest **up-to-the-minute'' so- 
clety dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction. 

New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed; thousands taught successfully; 
success absolutely guaranteed. 

Write for Special Terms. Send today for 
FREE information and surprisingly low offer. 
WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 

62 4737 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 
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" THE AMERICAN . 
-. ToBAcco COMPANY 


Witt Make THis Con- 
TRACT WiTH You. 


Wack INTO ANY STORE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
To-pay AND TRY THE 
LORD SALISBURY 
TURKISH CIGARETTE. 
SHOULD It Not AP- 
PEAL To YOUR TASTE 
THe CrerK« Witt HAND 
You Back Your Money 
ON THE Spor. 


Ir Witt Pay You To TRY — 
BeEcAusE- IT Is THe Onty HicH GRADE 
TURKISH CIGARETTE IN THE WoRLD 
THAT Sets For So Litte Money. 


Guaranteed by 


e DA 


lii Fifth Avenue — which means that if you dont like LORD SALISBURY 
New Yonx, NY. Cigarettes you can get your money back From the dealer 


Ir Ir SHoutp Happen THat A DEALER 
ReFuses To Carry OuT Our OFFER, 
SEND THE Open PackAGE WITH THE 
REMAINING CIGARETTES To THE MAIN 
Orrice Or THE AMERICAN TOBACCO 
Company, Ill Firth AVENUE, New 
York City, WirH Your NAME Ano 
Appress PLAiNLY Written Ano We 
Witt Seno You Our Check For 
THe AMOUNT You SPENT. 


try to get someone else on the car to 
changeit. If I can’t do thar, Ill willingly 
return the bill and loan him a fare until 
the next time he gets on. He deserves 
that, because he has been nice about it. 
There are many people who do not 
understand the law in regard to making 
change on a public conveyance. I have 
run across a number who imagined that 
because I could not change the ten-dollar 
bill they offered me they were entitled to 
ride free. Buton the line I am describing, 
there is a rule that if a passenger presents 
a bill which the conductor cannot change, 
he shall first be allowed the privilege of 
getting off the car. If the passenger re- 
fuses to do that, the conductor shall ac- 
cept the bill, ring up the fare, and write 
the passenger an order on the company 
office for his change- This may seem un- 
necessarily tough on the passenger, but it's 
the only way you can break some people of 
trying to bluff their way with a big bill. 
As a rule, I believe women give a con- 
ductor less trouble than men do. Some- 
times, though, when we do encounter an 
unreasonable woman, she surprises us. 1 
remember one woman who gave me a 
worthless transfer in payment of fare. At 
the first glance, I had seen that the trans- 
fer was three hours too old; but when I 
mentioned this, she informed me that she 
had just received it; and absolutely would 
not pay another fare. . 
As D 'iocked closer at the transfer, I 
saw that it was not only three hours too 
old but had been issued two weeks before. 
The woman was not trying to cheat. I 
was sure of this because, when she took 
this transfer from her purse, I noticed 
another one, folded under the string of a 
package in the seat beside her. So I just 
egged her pardon, reached down and 
picked up this other transfer, and found 
that it had been issued on the car she had 
just left. She had made the mistake of 
giving me a two-weeks-old transfer; yet 
she was deeply insulted because I sug- 
gested that she had made some mistake. 


[VE had one person inquire as to what 
time a certain show was to start; another 
wanted to know where to get a motor tire 
vulcanized; a third wanted me to recom- 
mend a good restaurant, whilestill another 
wanted to buy some White Leghorn baby 
chicks—and these were all on one trip. 

Sometimes we can't answer a question: 
but generally, by remembering what our 
different passengers do and where they 
work, or by asking some passenger on the 
car at the time, we succeed in getting the 
information wanted. 

I once picked up a man at the depot 
who said he wanted to find “John Stoner's" 
house. All he knew was that Stoner lived 
on the North Side. Now, finding a man 
named Stoner in a city of seventy thou- 
sand isn't easy for a conductor to do, even 
if he is working a North Side car. How- 
ever, a few questions disclosed the fact 
that Stoner lived near a brickyard and 
had a little motor car; and this gave me 
something to start on. 

There was a man named Vickers on the 
car who lived near the brickyard, but he 
didn’t know Stoner—and he said he knew 
almost everyone in the neighborhood. 
From my next question, I learned that 
Stoner had been in town only a short 
time, so I asked Vickers if he knew of any 
strangers in the neighborhood who had 
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What Edison Likes in Music 


HIS photograph was 

taken recently in Mr. 

Edison’s Laboratory. 
Mr. Edison still devotes 
from 16 to 20 hours, daily, 
to his never-ending research 
work. Occasionally, he steals 
away to the Music-Room in 
his Laboratory to listen to 
music. 


The phonograph is Edi- 
son’s favorite invention. He 
spent three million dollars 
in research work to develop 
a phonograph that would 
give perfect music to the 
entire world. This new pho- 
nograph is so perfect that it 
successfully sustains the test 
of direct comparison with 
living artists,—and is the 
only phonograph that can 
sustain such test. 


Mr. Edison has probably lis- 
tened to more music than any 
other man in the world’s history. 
His views on music will be of great 
interest to everyone. They were 
recently expressed in an intimate 
personal interview. This inter- 
view and a list of Edison's twenty- 
five favorite compositions are con- 
tained in the pamphlet “What 
Edison Likes in Music.” 


Ask the Edison dealer for a 
copy of this new and interesting 
discussion of music. An exact 
duplicate of the phonograph, 
which Mr. Edison personally 
uses, can be heard at your Edison 
dealer’s store. 


HIE price of the New Edison 

has increased less than 15% 
since 1914, and a substantial part 
of this increase is War Tax. Mr. 
Edison is a firm believer in the 
benefits of good music, and, in 
order to keep his favorite inven- 
tion within the reach of everyone, 
he sacrificed millions in profits, 
he might have made. Why and 
how he did this are told in the 


bulletin “What Did Edison Do 
During the War?" This bulletin 
also contains the Navy Depart- 
ment’s official announcement of 
Mr. Edison’s war work. 


SK your Edison dealer for 
any or all of the items listed 
below. You probably know him 
from reading his advertisements 
in your home papers. He is glad 
to distribute Edison literature. 
No obligation on your part. 


=: = 


Free for the Asking 


1—‘‘What Edison Likes in Music." 


2—A proof of Booth’s famous etch- 
ing of Edison. Suitable for | 
framing. i 


3—“‘Edison and Music." The story 
of the New Edison. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 


/''4—Mood Change Charts. Show 
you how to test the effects of 
music on yourself. | 


5—“What Did Edison Do During 
the War?" | 


P arid A Cleansing" eI 
Air from Pine Woods X» 


Is the impression after polishing E 
your floors and woodwork with 


UTCHERS 


BOSTON POLISH 
A Hard Wax Finish 


¿Made with ingredients 


direct from the great 
southern forests, it not only 
polishes, but nourishes and 
restores the surface. Does not 
show scratches or heel marks. 
Inquire about any woodwork which 
you admire; many times the answer 
is, Use BUTCHER'S, the easiest 
way to obtain those beautiful natural 
effects so universally desired. 


Order a can to-day from your dealer 
and be convinced, or send 25 
cents for a good-sized sample. 


EE sn zl The Butcher Polish Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(UCIT IMITATE UU ELT UERULULL T 


Manufacturers for 40 years 


WR r illustrated | 
ATENTS guide book and “EVIDENCE | 
= oF CONCEPTION BLANK.” 


Send model or sketch and description of invention for 
our free opinion of its'patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


B NR WAG IN YOUR SPARE TIME AT HOME 
AW FOR BUSINESS 
ES, FOR PROFESSION | 


Study law with only institution which gives 

same Course by «respondence through Lecture 
System as wasgivenfor years at resident classes of this College. 
Business today demands a knowledge of law for those who want 
success, Big opportunities in the legal profession. We coach you 
free to pass the Bar Examination in any State, Special consultation 
privileges. Complete 24 volume library (12 books) specially prepared 
by leading professional «nd law trnined business men, Organized 1910. 
Low enrollment feo, easy terms. Write for free illustrated book. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW 15 Morton Bldg., Chicago 


Be Well and Strong 


Improve Your 
Figure 


E what Nature in- 

tended you to be—a nor- 
mal, healthy, energetic and 
attractive woman. 


If you are not perfectly well, 
get at the cause. 


Are you too thin? 

Are you too fleshy? 

Is your figure attractive? 

Let me teach you how to regain 
health and figure. I've instructed 
over 100.000 women; have had 20 
years' experience; have successfully 
treated the most stubborn ailments. 
Physicians endorse my work. 

I teach you by personal letters. 
You devote but a few minutes daily 
to the work in your room. Results 
nre quiek and permanent. 

Tell me your height, weight and 
ailments. I will respect your con- 
fidence and tell you what you need. 
Then you can engage my services if 
you wish. 

Write me now — today — don't 
forget it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 90, Gotham Nat'l Bank Bldg., 1819 


| 
y. e$. ou York City | 
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automobiles. He replied that he knew of 
four families that had moved in recently, 
but that only two of them had motors. 
One had moved into a six-room house and 


| the other into a small cottage, so when 


the stranger said that Stoner had only a 
wife and one child, I asked Vickers to di- 


| rect him to the cottage—and Vickers 
| later told me that it proved to be Stoner's 


home. 

But the most important thing that a 
conductor has to think of is the preven- 
tion of accidents. If I miss a fare, whe 
company loses only six cents. If Iu 
thinkingly carry someone by his one 
it only causes the passenger the incon- 
venience of walking back. But if some 
thoughtless person steps off into space 
while the car is running full speed—then 
the company faces the possibility of a big 
damage suit, and I face the probability of 
being discharged for neglect of duty. 


ABOUT the easiest person for a conduc- 
tor to strike up a conversation with, 
and to talk to afterward, is the average 
business man. But to hold such a man's in- 
terest, a conductor must know what he is 
talking about. If he doesn’t, he had bet- 
ter say, “I’m not very well posted on that 
subject," and switch to something he 
does understand. Because a business man 
likes to talk convincingly, and he can't do 


|! that when the other man is only stalling 
| at conversation. 


Another thing I have noticed about 
business men is the fact that they always 
have time to notice children. On m 
run, I have quite a few "pet" kids, usually 
from four to six years old, some of whom 
even call me by name. When I come 


down through the car, and one of them 
says, "Mama, there's my conductor," and 
I pick the kid up in my arms and say, 
“Well, how’s Dolly to-day?” I’ve no- 
ticed that the average business man’s face 
instantly lightens up. Evidently he, too, 
likes children, and hé likes me better be- 
cause I like them. 

Schoolboys are favorites with street-car 
men; but their own preference seems to 
be for the motorman. The greatest place 
in the car, from the boy's viewpoint, is 
beside the motorman when the car is run- 
ning. 

When at work, I always try to adapt 
myself to the type of pope T am. han- 
dling on that trip. For instance, if I have 
a car full of ordinary, well-to-do shoppers, 
clerks, and business men—the kind of 
people who usually ride between eight 
A. M. and five P. M., and I want to get them 
further up in front, a bundi ke “Step 
forward, please,” seems to be about the 
most effectual way of doing it. 

But earlier in the morning, or later at 
night, when my car is crowded with steel 
workers or other dinner-bucket men, who 
like to joke with me and call me by my 
first name, a half-bantering, half-appeal- 
ing request like, “Shove up a little, boys, 
and gimme a chance to work,” will gen- 
erally bring forth some good-natured re- 
ply, and they will do everything possible 
to make my work easier. 

- There's a difference in the way people 
greet me, too. But whether it is 'the doc- 
tor's brisk “Good morning, sir," or the 
steel worker's cheerful “°? Mack," it 
serves thesame purpose; it makes my work 
seem a bit more pleasant and my efforts to 
be friendly a little more worth while. 


How to Safeguard Your Home 
From Fire 


(Continued from page 46) 


become fire inspectors. In one of the largest 
corporations in this country we have in- 
sured the interest of practically every man 
in the plant by having every man act 
in turn as fire inspector for a short period 
of time. He has a chart, which he carries 
with him so that he can note the danger 
points. Before this system had been in- 
stalled long, the whole force of employees 
became so interested that the plant has a 
one hundred per cent fire corps—or fire- 
prevention corps, which is better. 

The cheapest and most efficient means 


| of stopping a fire when it begins is to have 


two buckets of water always ready. Most 
households object to this on the plea that 
the children fall into the water. Never- 
theless, the pails ought to be waiting, in 
two places, even if the children do get an 
occasional accidental bath. Those two 
places are the garret and the cellar; be- 
cause that is where, if fires start, no one 
will notice them until they have made 
dangerous headway. ‘The seldom-used 
rooms, like storage rooms, are the most 
dangerous. In winter, put calcium clo- 
ride, to be bought at any drug store, into 
these pails to prevent freezing. In the 
| kitchen keep a box well filled with salt 
near the stove. Throw the salt on any 


grease which ignites. If you want to be 
still more careful keep a bucket of sand in 
the kitchen. Don’t use water to extin- 
guish fire caused by blazing grease or oil. 
Portable commercial extinguishers do put 
out fires. If you want only one in your 
home, have it in the kitchen. In my own 
home I have one on every floor, in a recess 
built for the purpose. See that every 
member of the household, including the 
servants, knows just how to use these ex- 
tinguishers. 


SOMEONE may ask why it is worth 
while to take the trouble to prevent fire, 
when the place can be insured. But no 
insurance can fully replace a fire loss. 
Business men often say to me: 

"[ wouldn't go through another fire for 
ten times the amount of my insurance!" 

In the case of a fire in the home, the 
family, if it escapes with life, is injured in 
some wa through exposure, or burns, or 
shock. lttakes time to rebuild the house; 
or, in these days, it takes time to find a 
new home. It never pays to have a fire. 
That is why a big real estate company in 
Philadelphia, which has built, and leased, 
thousands of homes, insures all its houses. 
There is a central heating plant, reducing 
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danger greatly; rubbish and waste ma 
not be burned or held by tenants; it is aa 
lected daily; all stoves have metal tubes 
and unions. Storage rooms are all built 


in front, where they can be watched. In- 
spection is frequent. The tenants are 
held responsible for coóperation. And 


there have been no fires. 

Compare the United States with other 
countries. As Europe during and since 
the war has been in an abnormal condi- 
tion, I am going back to 1913 to quote 
figures. In that year, the average fire loss in 
the United States was $2.10 for every man, 
woman, and child. In France it was 49 
cents; in England 33 cents; in Germany 28 
cents; in Italy and Austria 25 cents; in 
Switzerland 15 cents; and in Holland 11 
cents. In Europe the laws are drastic re- 
garding fire negligence. In America negli- 
gence is not held accountable to any degree 
in responsibility for fires. New York's fire 
losses in thesame year were four and a half 
times as great as those of London. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters figures 
that almost thirty per cent of all our fires 
are strictly preventable, nearly fifty per 
cent are partly preventable, and the re- 
maining twenty per cent, which are from 
unknown causes, are probably largely pre- 
ventable. The United States is losing 
more per capita from fires every year. In 
1918 the loss per capita was over three 
dollars; a total of three hundred and fifty 
millions for the country. And in 1920, 
although all the figures are not in, they 
already show a still greater loss. 

In New England, where the people are 
admittedly particular about their house- 
holds, fires are far less frequent than in any 
other part of the country. In the South, 
where negro help has its reputation for lack 
of care, there are whole districts where no 
company will write insurance at all. 

Incendiarism is responsible for only two 


per cent of the total fire loss; and incen- 
diaries do not worry the fire marshal, be- 
cause if he gets one he can clap him into 
jail. But the careless man goes ahead 
with impunity. 


WHEN you insure your property, do so 
at its replacement value determined 
by an appraisal. A good many houses are 
insured for an amount sufficient to pay off 
the building and loan society; no more. 
Then, if the house burns, the owner gets 
nothing. Furniture and movables are 
hardly ever insured at replacement value. 
Three weeks ago, I sent an appraiser out 
to a friend who, I was certain, was carry- 
ing too little insurance. My friend held 
five thousand insurance on fpinis and 
wardrobes. The appraisal gave the value 
of the furnishings alone, exclusive of the 
wearing apparel of the family, as eighteen 
thousand dollars. In no case where an 
appraisal has been made after the fire 


have I found an insurance carried for over | 


fifty per cent of the total value. Any man 
insuring his furniture should make an in- 


ventory of every object in the house, with ; 


its value, and put this in his safe deposit 
box. Take it out and alter it as values 
change, or new things are purchased. 

Probably more than half the people in 
this country are under-insured to-day. 
The cost of building has risen 100 per cent 

to 250 per cent, which means that the re- 
placement value of a home has risen. The 
same applies to furniture, although the 
percentages will not run so high and 
prices are now fluctuating. 

One more bit of advice, which has to be 
given every day because so many people 
never takeit. Read your insurance policy. 
Get the best broker, the best company you 
can find. Read your policy just as you 
would read any other business contract and 
be certain that you are satisfied with it. 
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FIRST PRIZE 


My Wisest Move Was Not 
to Move 


HE wisest move I ever made wasn't 
much of a move on my part, but 
it was very wise. 

e had been married a year, were still 
quite young, and had lived with or next 
to his parents all the time. He had been 
idolized and idealized, not only an only 
son, but also an only child, and I,— well, 
I admit to liaving received my full quota 
of parental spoiling. 

Next: he had been used to spending 
more than his earnings on bane: and I, 
for a couple of years had been making as 
much as he and spending it on myself. 
So, when the two of us tried to live on his 
income, well— 

Then I had been reared in the North 
on the marriage-partnership-equality the- 
ory; and he in the South on take-care-of 
your- wife-and-she-needn’t-know-how- 
you-do-it plan. 

But the crisis had been reached. A 
trunk full of my possessions had been 
packed, and my train was but a half-hour 


away, when my husband came unex- 
pectedly home. 

“What’s the matter! Anything wrong 
at home! Weren't you even going to let 
me know and see you off?” . And 
then he understood. 

He came closer, stood looking down a 
minute, and, I believe with as much sur- 
prise to himself as to me, caught me 
roughly by the shoulders and shook me, 
talking all the while. When exhausted he 
looked down at me, astounded, and said 
very humbly, “I guess I've given you 
your excuse for leaving now." 

That was his wise move, for it seemed 
to have shaken a little spoiled youth and 
conceit out of me and a little sense in. 

Then. it came my turn to be wise, for, 
instead of leaving I found myself crying, 
sobbing on his shoulder. 

After an all-night conference we agreed 
that the management of the house was 
mine, that themanagementof theoffice was 
his, and that the management of thé chil- 
dren and money was ours; and soit has been 
for almost nine wonderful years. And 
there has been a reasonable amount of 
money, and three brown-eyed, curly- 
headed little daughters that are more 
than all wealth. L. D. W. 


"Let me try 
your tobacco' 


Only an unlucky man asks you that. He is 
either out of tobacco or he isn't satisfied with 
the tobacco he has picked for himself. 


To smoke a pipe tobacco that doesn't suit 
you to a T is to feel a little irritated every 
time you light up. 


Where you should be taking your comfort, 
you feel sore over something missing. 


No one is so patient as a pipe-smoker. He 
will smoke one kind of tobacco that doesn't 
quite satisfy him until the cows come home, 
or until some trouble crowds him so that he 
notices how little comfort he is actually getting 


l from his little old pipe. 


But he hasn't been happy—dimly he has 
realized it all the time. 


And when he asks someone else for a pipeful 
and finally comes upon the smoking tobaccc 
that is just his—oh me, oh my, but he's a 
happy man! 


He now gets out of his smoking what others 
get—the solid comfort that takes the sting 
out of the alarm clock mornings and helps his 
nerves to relax at the end of a hard day. 


It's because we realize how many smokers 
are still hunting for the right tobacco that 
we make it so easy for 
you to learn if that 
isn't Edgeworth. 


All you have to do 


is to write “Let me 
try your tobacco" on 
a postcard, sign your 


name and address and 
send said postcard to 
us. If you want to 
add the name of 
your tobacco 
dealer, we'll make 
sure that he has 
Edgeworth in 
stock in case you 
like it. 


Off to you at once 
we'll ship postpaid 
samples of both kinds 
of Edgeworth— Plug 
Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 


When it comes, give the little old pipe a 
Spring housecleaning and fill it to the brim 
with Edgeworth. Settle back in your chair 
and put your feet up somewhere—the higher 
you get your feet the more comfortable you 
feel for a short time. Then light up and make 
up your mind for yourself just what you think 
of Edgeworth. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed into a cake 
or plug, then cut into thin, oblong slices. You 
peel off one thin, fragrant slice, rub it between 
your hands to just the fineness you personally 
uke best, and there you have an average pipe- 
ul. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is just the same 
tobacco already rubbed up for you. It's ready 
to pour straight from the little blue can into 
your pipe. 


For the free samples which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., 
25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 
by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 
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We Will Send You 


a Box of Cigars 


We'll do this in an honest, mercenary effert 
to prove that we can save you a substantial 
amount on each cigar and yet make a reason- 
able profit ourselves. 


We make cigars. We make 
cigars good enough to back 
up. We sell them direct to 
consumers at only one cost of 
handling and only one profit. 


If this saving each time 
you smoke is worth while, 
write to us and we will send 
you a box. 


Our El Nelsor is a 43-inch 
cigar whose filler is all long 
Havana and Porto Rico to- & 
bacco, perfectly blended. Its | 
grappet is genuine Sumatra 
eaf. 


Most of our customers con- 
sider this cigar the equal of 
any I5-cent cigar they can 
buy at retail. Some rate it 
much higher. We can sell 
them to you, direct, fresh, 
for 8 cents each by the box. 


They are good cigars, 
hand-made by skilled, adult 
makers in hygienic surround- 
ings. 


Upon word from you, we 
will send you a box of 50, 
postage prepaid. You are to 
smoke ten. If at the end of 
ten days the box doesn't 
seem amply worth sending us 
$4.00 for, return the 40 un- 
smoked. You are under no 
further obligation to us. 


We make cigars, you sce, 
that not only have to sell, 
but stay sold. 


In ordering, please use your 
letterhead or give reference, 
and tell us whether you pre- 
fer mild, medium or strong 
cigars. 


. We make other brands of 
cigars which you can order 
for trial first. 


Send for our catalog 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
29 Bank Street, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


: and TRACTOR BUSINESS 


Earn $150 to $400 a Month 
Thousands have learned here in 6 to 8 
weeks and are making big money as 
repair men, drivers and superin- 
tendents. Many own garages making 

500 per month. Big Book Free. 


RAHE SCHOOL, Dept. 2025 
KansasCity, Mo. Cincinnati,O. 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 


feet. Be free from lines, es, "kheads; 


strengthen saggin, 
lowing our simple $i 
so. No drugs, no bigexpense andquick resulta. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE, Dept. 47 
Gotham Nat'l Bank Bldg., 1819 Broadway, New York, N.T. 


(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work 


rections. Thousands have done 


SECOND PRIZE 


Worked Off Invalidism 


WAS a “flu” victim back in 1918, and, 

like many other unfortunates, was left 
a complete wreck by the disease: Nerves 
gone; no will power; no “‘pep. 

After a year and a half of this kind of 
life, I realized that without a determined 
effort on my part, I would.sink into a 
state of chronic invalidism. Suddenly, 
one day came the thought: “ You've given 
the rest cure a good tryout, with no re- 
sults. Why not try the work cure?" 

Just at this time I learned of an opening 
in an office in a nearby city, wrote, and 
secured the position at sixteen dollars a 
week. (My own profession brought me 
thirty-five dollars a week, but I was un- 
able to undertake its arduous duties.) 

In a few days I started on my new 
duties and, oh, how hard it was those 
first few weeks! To get up in the cold, 
gray morning (it was January), snatch a 
hurried breakfast, ride forty minutes in a 
cold, crowded trolley car, often standing 
the entire distance, then another ten 
minutes in a still colder jitney, and 
finally arrive at an ill-smelling chanical 
plant, there to bend all day over a desk, 
doing work to which I was totally unac- 
customed, as I had never done office 
work before. 

Many a night I was tempted to pack 
and go back to the home nest; but by a 
supreme effort I conquered the cowardly 
idea, and in a very short time I began to 
notice a Wondesfi chat pec both mentally 
and physically. My appetite became 
aventis ad how much better food 
tasted than when served to me on a tray. 
I no longer had time to analyze every 
little ache and pain—in fact, I didn’t even 
notice them. After four months, I was 
able to return to my professional duties, 
and am still working and still gaining. 

C. W. J. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Stick to What You Know 
Y WISEST move was the actual literal 


move from bachelor quarters to a 
home of my own, when I married her who 
darns my socks, sews on buttons, and so 
forth. . 

When I married Nell Turner, I was 
running a small lumber yard. With a capi- 
tal of our combined savings accounts we 
branched out into the “building game.” 
I say “we,” meaning Nell and 1, for team 
work was the foundation upon which our 
success was built. The idea was to erect 
small, moderate-priced houses, to be sold 
on monthly payments. I acquired a num- 
ber of choice building lots on good streets 
in the best residence section of the city. On 
one of these, with the aid of a building- 
loan fund, our first home was built; it 
cost me ten thousand dollars, and dur- 
ing the period of inflated values in 
real estate I sold it for just twice that 
amount! 

If a prospective buyer seemed *'live," 
I would often say, “Bring your wife out 
to the house to-night.” It was much 
easier to talk home-buying in the cozy 
atmosphere of a real home than it was 
among office desks and typewriters, and 
Nell's charmingly cordial manner was 
sure to put them at their ease. 

During her college days, my wife was 
noted for her chafing-dish concoctions; 
now she mastered. regular cook-stove 
cookery, and I could bring a business ac- 
quaintance home to dinner, sure of a 
well-cooked meal, daintily served. 

She keeps in touch with my work, very 
often accompanying me on my round of 
the various jobs; then, if we arrive home 
late, you will find me in the kitchen 
broiling the steak for dinner. 

Team work, pulling together! We are 
happy, contented; our success, socially as 
well as financially, is assured. 0. A. L. 


An Instrument of the Gods 


(Continued from page 49) 


my direction; he gave me an anxious look, 
then crawled along the rail to a place by 
my side. 

*** Nichols, we're lost!’ I heard him cry 
in my ear. The voice was almost plain- 
tive; it suddenly made me angry, revived 
a few sparks of my own courage. 

* What of it?’ Iced harshly. ‘Turner 
was lost.’ 

*** You believe that, too?’ 

“T looked at him point-blank; his eyes 
shifted; he couldn't face me now. ‘Yes, I 
do,’ I told him. ‘Why don’t you own up, 
before—?’ 

“He moved away hastily, as if offended 
to the heart. But the strong man had 
gone, the air of perfect confidence had dis- 
appeared; he was shattered and spent— 
but not yet broken. Pride is more tena- 
cious than courage; and men with hearts 
of water will continue to function through 
self-esteem. 

“Looking above his head, where the 
sky and the sea met in a blanket of flying 
spume, I caught sight for an instant of 


something that resembled the vague form 
of a headland. Watching closely, I soon 
saw it again—unmistakably the shadow 
of land to port, well forward of the beam. 
Land! That meant that the wind had 
shifted to the southward, that we were 


being blown against the shore. 
“I WORKED my way cautiously aft, 

where Lee Fu stood like a man of iron 
at the tiller, lashed to the heavy cross-rail, 
that must have been constructed for such 
occasions. He saw me coming, leaned 
toward me. 

"'Land" I shouted, pointing on the 
port bow. 

"He nodded vigorously, to show me 
that he'd already seen it. ‘Recognize...’ 
The rest of the answer was blown away by 
the wind. 

“By pantomime, I called his attention 
to the shift of the storm. Again he nodded 
—then ducked his head in Wilbur’s di- 
rection, and shouted something that I 
couldn’t quite follow. ‘Change our tac- 
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Given Away! 


A can of Old Eng'ish Wax 
will be given away with every 
Waxer-Polisher. This entirely 
new Old English device puts the 
wax on the floor and polishes 
HE the floor. Not a weighted floor 
M brush. It makes floor polishing 
as easy and simple as running a 
carpet sweeper. It lasts a lifo- 
time. If your dealer can't supply 
you, we can. Use the coupon 
below for this short-time cffer. 


The Old English Way 


is the Beautiful Way 


You’ve always admired the 
soft, rich lustre of polished 
floors. You’ve envied their 
subdued glow. You've looked 
forward to the time, perhaps, 
when you could have such 
floors throughout your home. 


You can have them—and so 
easily and inexpensively! All 
you need is a soft cloth and a 
can of Old English Wax. Or 
you can use the Old English 

*Waxer-Polisher shown in the 
picture. It'sthenew,easy way 
to put on wax and polish floors. 


Old English Wax gives your 
floorsa rich,translucent,velvety 
lustre. Nota temporary polish, 
but a durable, wear-resisting 
finishthatwilllastforyearswith 
just a little care. The finish is 
so hard that heel-marks or 
scratches cannot get throughit. 


You can keep all your floors 
unblemished for years with Old 
EnglishWax,no matter whether 
they are hardwood or softwood, 

‘varnished or shellaced. Old 
English Wax is easy to apply. 
Anyonecanuseit. Youneedn't 
wait days to use the room; you 


can walk on the floor at once. 


Because Old English Wax 
contains more hard, high-grade 
imported wax than any other, it 
goes further, lasts longer, and 
costs less than one-third of any 
other kind of finish. One pint 
can, at 85c, will cover the entire 
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tics . . . we must change our tactics . . .' 
was what I understood him to say. 

“He beckoned me to come closer; grasp- 
ing the cross-rail, I swung down beside him. 

"*[ know our position,’ he cried in my 
ear. 'Have no alarm, my friend. There are 
two large islands, and a third, small like a 
button. Watch closely the button, while 
I steer. When it touches the high head- 
land, give me the news instantly.’ 

“He had hauled the junk a trifle to port, 
and with every opportunity was edging 
toward the land. The tall headland that 
I'd first sighted grew plainer with every 
moment; soon I made out the island like a 
button, and saw it closing rapidly on the 
land behind. 

““Now!’ I shouted to Lee Fu, when the 
two had touched. 

“He swung the sampan a couple of 
points to starboard, discovering close be- 
neath our bows the tip of another reef that 
stretched toward the land diagonally across 
the path of the wind. In a moment we 
were almost abreast this point of reef; a 
hundred yards away, its spray lashed our 
decks as the low-lying black rocks caught 
the broken wash of the storm. Another 
swing of the great tiller, and we had hauled 
up in the lee of the reef—in quiet water at 
last, but with the gale still screaming over- 
head like a defeated demon. 

“Tt was like nothing but a return from 
hell. The wind held us in a solid blast; but 
to feel the deck grow quiet, to be able to 
speak, to hear—and then, to see the land 
close aboard. By Jove, we were saved! 

“A voice spoke gruflly beside us. ‘By 
God, I hope you're satisfied!’ We turned 
to see Wilbur at the head of the cross-rail. 
A twitching face belied the nonchalance 
that he'd attempted to throw into the 
words. 

“*T don't know how we lived!’ he 
snarled. “What in the name of God made 
you try it? Nothing but luck—and now 
the typhoon’s leaving us. We can wait 
here till the blow dies down.’ 

*** [s that all, Captain, that you have to 
say?' inquired Lee Fu, his attention riv- 
eted on the course. 

* Wilbur clutched the rail as if he would 
tear it from its fastenings. ‘A damned 
sight more, you blackguard; but I'll save 
it for the authorities! 

*** You feel no thanks for your escape— 
and there is nothing on your mind?' 

*** Nothing but sleep—why should there 
be? Let's wind up this tarce and get to 
anchor somewhere; I'm fagged out.’ 

“<No, we are going on,’ said Lee Fu 
calmly, making no move to come into the 
wind. ‘No time for rest, Captain; the 
journey is not done.’ 

“*“Gaing on? He turned fiercely, and 
for a moment he and Lee Fu gazed deep 
into each other’s eyes, in a grapple that 
gave no quarter. 

“*Yes, Captain!’ cried Lee Fu sharply. 
“We have not yet reached the spot where 
the “Speedwell” met her doom. Now go! 
I cannot waste time in talk.’ 


VIII 


“QINCE this experience, I’ve many 

times examined the charts of the re- 
gion,” Nichols went on. “But they don’t 
begin to show it all. Beyond the middle 
island stretched a larger island, distant 
some five miles from the other; and be- 
tween them lay the most intricate, extra- 


ordinary and terrible nest of reefs ever de- 
vised by the mind of the Maker and the 
hand of geologic change. 

“The outlying fringe of reefs that had 
broken our first approach ended at the 
middle island; beyond that, to windward, 
lay clear water, and the nest of reefs that 
I've mentioned received the full force of 
the wind and sea. Five miles of water 
stretched in mad confusion, a solid white- 
ness of spouting foam that seemed to hold 
a hideous illumination. Beyond the point 
of the middle island the long wind-swept 
rollers burst in tall columns of spray that 
shut off the view like a curtain as we drew 
hes where the rocks began in an unbroken 
wall. 

“Tt was directly against this wall that 
Lee Fu was driving the sampan. The first 
lift of the outside swell had already caught 
us. I held my breath, as moment by mo- 
ment we cut down the margin of safety. 
No use to interfere; perhaps he knew what 
he was doing; perhaps he actually had 
gone mad under the terrific strain. As he 
steered, he seemed to be watching in- 
tently for landmarks. Was it possible 
that he still knew his bearings, that there 
was a way through? 


"MWILBUR, at Lee Fu's command, had 
left us without a word. He stood 
at the rail, supporting himself by main 
strength, facing the frightful line of the ap- 
proaching reefs; and on his back was writ- 
ten the desperate struggle he was having. 
It bent and twisted, sagging with sudden 
irresolution, writhing with stubborn ob- 
duracy, straightening and shaking itself at 
times in a wave of firmness and confidence, 
only to quail once more before the sight that 
met his eyes. He couldn’t believe that Lee 
Fu would hold the course. ‘Only another 
moment! he kept crying to himself. ‘Hold 
on a little longer!’ Yet his will had been 
sapped by the long hours of the night and 
the terror of the dawn; and courage, which 
with him had rested only on the sands of 
ostentation, had crumbled long ago. 

“I turned away, overcome by a sicken- 
ing sensation; I couldn't look longer. Lee 
Fu waited tensely, peering ahead and to 
windward with lightning glances. A wave 
caught us, flung us forward. Suddenly I 
heard him cry out at my'side in exultation, 
as he bore down on the tiller. The cry 
was echoed from forward by a loud scream 
that shot like an arrow through the thun- 
der. Wilbur had sunk beside the rail. The 
sampan fell off, carried high on the wave. 

“Then, in a moment like the coming of 
death, we plunged into the reef. I have no 
knowledge of what took place—and there 
are no words to tell the story. Solid water 
swamped us; the thunder of the surf 
stopped the mind. But we didn't touch, 
there was a way through, we had crossed 
the outer margin of the reef. We ran the 
terrible gantlet of the reef, surrounded 
on every hand by towering breakers, lost 
in the appalling roar of the elements. 
Without warning, we were flung between 
a pair of jagged ledges and launched bodily 
on the surface of a concealed lagoon. 

“A low rocky island lay in the center of 
the nest of reefs, with a stretch of open 
water to leeward of it, all completely hid- 
den from view until that moment. The 
open water ran for perhaps a. couple of 
miles; beyond it the surf began again in 
another unbroken line. It would take us 
ten minutes to cross the lagoon. 
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** Bring Captain Wilbur,’ said Lee Fu. 

“T crept forward, where Wilbur lay be- 
side the rail, his arm around a stanchion. 
He was moaning to himself as if he'd been 
injured. I kicked him roughly; he lifted 
an ashen face. 

*** Come aft—you're wanted,’ I cried. 

“He followed like a dog. Lee Fu, at the 
tiller, beckoned us to stand beside him; I 
pulled Wilbur up by the slack of his coat, 
and pinned him against the cross-rail. 

*** This is the end,’ said Lee Fu, speak- 
ing in loud jerks, as he steered across the 
lagoon, ‘There is no way out, except by 
the way we came. That way is closed. 
Here we can find shelter until the storm 
passes, if you will speak. If not, we shall 
go on. By this time, Captain, you know 
me to be a man of my word.’ 

*** You yellow devil!’ 

** Beyond these reefs, Captain, lies the 
wreck of your ship the “Speedwell.” 
There my friend met death at your hands. 
You have had full time to consider. Will 
you join him, or return to Hong Kong? 
A word will save you. And remember that 
the moments are passing very swiftly.’ 

“With a last flicker of obstinate pride, 
Wilbur pulled himself together and whirled 
onus. ‘It’s a damnable lie!’ 

** Very well, Captain. Go forward once 
more, and reserve your final explanation 
for the gods.’ 


"FT HE flicker of pride persisted; Wilbur 
staggered off, holding by the rail. I 
waited beside Lee Fu. Thus we stood, 
watching the approach of the lagoon’s lee- 
ward margin. Had Lee Fu spoken truth- 
fully; was there no way out? I couldn't be 
certain; all I knew was that the wall of 
spouting surf was at our bows, that the 
jaws of death seemed opening again. 

“Suddenly Wilbur's head snapped back; 
heflung up bs arms in a gesture of finality, 
shaking clenched fists into the sky. He 
was at the point of surrender. The tor- 
me had reached his vitals. He floundered 
aft. 

““What is it I must say?’ he cried 
hoarsely, in a voice that by its very abase- 
ment had taken on a certain dignity. 

***Say that you sunk the “Speedwell.” ? 

“His face was shocking; a strong man 
breaking isn't a pleasant object. In a 
flash, I realized how awful had been this 
struggle of the wills. He came to the deci- 
sion as we watched, lost his last grip. 

***Of course I did it! You knew it all 
along! I had nointention— You madman! 
For God's sake, haul up, before you're in 
the breakers!’ 

““*Show me your insurance money.’ 

“Wilbur dug frantically in an inside 

ocket, produced a packet of bank notes, 
held them ina hand that trembled violently 
as the gale fluttered the crisp leaves. 

* "Throw them overboard. 

“For the fraction of a second he hesi- 
tated; then all resolution went out in his 
eyes like a dying flame. He extended his 
arm and loosed the notes; they were gone 
down the wind before our eyes could fol- 
low them. 

“In the same instant, Lee Fu flung 
down the great tiller. The sampan came 
into the wind with a shock that threw us 
to the deck. Close under our lee quarter 
lay the breakers, less than a couple of 
hundred yards away. Lee Fu made fran- 
tic signals forward, where the crew were 
watching us in utter terror. I felt the cen- 


—— 
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terboard drop; a patch of sail rose on the 
main. The boat answered, gathered head- 
way, drove forward. ... 

“Wilbur lay as he had fallen, and made 


no move. 
IX 


“Two nights later, under a clear starry 
sky, we slipped through Lymoon Pass 
on the tail of the land breeze. It fell flat 
calm before we reached Wanchi; the long 
sweeps were shipped, and the chattering 
crew, who'd never expected to see Hong 
Kong again, fell to work willingly. At 
length we rounded to against the bulk- 
head and settled into our berth, as if back 
from a late pleasure trip down the bay. 

“A little forward, Wilbur rose to his 
feet. He hadn't spoken or touched food 
since that tragic hour under the reefs two 
nights before. Without a glance in our 
direction, he made for the side and stepped 
ashore. "There was a bright light behind 
him; his form stood out plainly. It had 
lost the lines of vigor and alertness; it was 
the figure of a different and older man. 

“A moment later he had lurched away, 
vanishing in the darkness of a side street. 
Three days later, we heard that he had 
taken the boat for Singapore. He hasn't 
been seen or heard of since that day. 

* When he had gone, that night at the 
bulkhead, Lee Fu reached out a hand to 
help me to my feet. ‘Thank you, Cap- 


tain,’ he said. ‘For my part, it has been 
supremely interesting. For your part, I 
hope that you have ben repaid?’ 

“*Tt’s enough to be alive, just now,’ I 
answered. ‘I want a chart, Lee Fu. I 
want to see what you did. How you did it 
is quite beyond my comprehension.’ 

“Oh, that? It was not much. The gods 
were always with us, as you must have 
observed And I know that place pretty 
well. 

"*Evidently. Did the “Speedwell” 
fetch up among those reefs, or to leeward 
of them?’ 

“<The “Speedwell”? Captain, you did 
not believe my little pleasantry! We were 
nowhere near the wreck of the “Speed- 
well,” as Captain Wilbur should have 
known had he retained his mind.’ 

“I smiled feebly. ‘I didn't know it. 
Tell me another thing, Lee Fu. Were you 
bluffing, there at the last, or wasn’t there 
really a hole through the reef?’ 

'"**So far as I am aware, Captain, there 
was no passage,’ answered my imperturb- 
able friend. ‘I believe we were headin 
for the rocks when we came into the wind. 

“*Would you have piled us up?’ 

“‘That is merely a hypothetical ques- 
tion. I knew that I would not be forced to 
do it. I was only afraid that, in the final 
anguish, Captain Wilbur would lose his 
sense of seamanship, and so would wait 
too long. That, I confess, would have been 


unfortunate. Otherwise, there was no 
doubt or especial danger.’ 

“I’m glad to know it!’ I exclaimed, 
with a shudder of recollection. ‘It wasn’t 
apparent at the time.’ 

**No, perhaps not; time was very 
swift. In fact, he did wait too long. He 
was more willful than I had anticipated.' 

“I gazed across the harbor, reviewing the 
experience. ‘What did you have in mind,’ 
I asked, ‘before the typhoon shifted? Did 
you expect to catch the center?' 

“<I had no plan; itis dangerous to plan. 
There was a task to be begun; the deter- 
mination of its direction and result lay 
with the gods. It was plain that I had 
been called upon to act; but beyond that 
I neither saw nor cared to see.’ 

“I could believe him only because I'd 
witnessed his incredible calm. He waved 
a hand toward the city. ‘Come, my friend, 
let us sleep,’ he said. ‘We have earned our 
rest. Learn from this never to plan, and 
always to beware of overconfidence. It is 
by straining to look into the future that 
men exhaust themselves for present duty; 
and it is by making their little plans that 
men bring down the wrath of the gods. 
We are their instruments, molding in 
faith and humility our various destinies. 
Perhaps you thought me unfeeling, but I 
was only happy. There constantly were 
too many propitious signs.’”’ 

[THE END] 


A Boy Who Took a Great Adventure 


Pupin worked on other farms in Maryland 
ind. Delaware, and finally was employed 
by a pious Baptist in New Jersey. This 
farmer insisted that he go to church; but 
the youngster was not yet ready to be- 
come a Baptist, and one Monday morn- 
ing long before sunrise, when theSunday- 
evening sermon of fearfully long duration 
was still ringing in his ears, he ran away. 
He cut across fields and went through 
woods, hiding his tracks; and about nine 
o'clock that morning, very weary, he 
crossed a bridge over a canal and entered 
the town of Princeton, New Jersey. 

Exhausted by hunger and exertion, he 
bought himself a loaf of bread, and sat 
down to eat it in the academic shade of 
a Princeton elm, watching the students 
going in and out of the recitation rooms. 
The spring sun was warm, and he was 
overcome by fatigue. He fell asleep— 
and dreamed a remarkable dream. Aca- 
demic honors were bestowed upon him in 
those very academic halls which he had 
seen, for distinguished service in the field 
of science! On awaking, he turned his 
face more eagerly than ever toward New 
York—bent on making the dream come 
true! 

“Details about just what I did on 
reaching New York," said Doctor Pupin, 
“are of no importance. I followed what- 
ever employment was necessary to earn 
the money Í needed, whether it was work- 
ing in a cracker factory, or iron foundry, 
or clerking in a store. The important 
thing is that I was definitely steering for 
something—to rise mentally and economi- 
cally. I saved what I could from my 


(Continued from page 37) 


wages, went to night school at Cooper 
Union, and read everything I could get 
my hands on. When I could read with 
fluency and had a plentiful vocabulary, 
my pronunciation still was poor. I set 
out to correct this. 

“To learn to do this, I went to the thea- 
tre, not to the variety shows, but to hear 
the masters of the time—Edwin Booth, 
Barrett, and McCullough. Booth, espe- 


cially, I heard as often as I could, and. 


to-day I think that no man I have ever 
heard could articulate as well as Booth. 


*TO9EADING encouraged my natural in- 

terest in scientific subjects. I read 
all the scientific papers and all the scien- 
tific articles in the daily newspapers such 
as ‘The Sun,’ which was then edited 
by Charles A. Dana, and ‘The Evening 
Post, which was edited by William 
Cullen Bryant. Thomas A. Edison was 
then the rising electrical star, and I never 
missed thenewspaper reports of his experi- 
ments at Menlo Park; and I watched 
eagerly for all the newspaper reports of 
lectures by the English physicist, John 
Tyndall. 

* Before coming to America I had been 
greatly stirred by reading Harriet Beecher 
Stowe's ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ in a 
Serbian translation. When I learned 
that Henry Ward Beecher was her brother 
I became anxious to meet him, and went 
to his Brooklyn church twice every Sun- 
day. I found him such an impressive 
man that I worked for an opportunity 
to talk with him and to come under his 
influence. He seemed to like me, and his 


character had a great influence upon me. 

" After working hours, I made a point 
of exercising for the good of my health; 
but I did what I could to see that this 
time was also of use to me intellectually. 
Frequently, I walked from Cortlandt 
Street in lower New York to Fifty-ninth 
Street up-town, coming up on one side 
and going down on the other. In every 
showcase I looked at the books and photo- 
graphs, and it was from these names on 
the books and the photographs that I 
gathered my own first ‘Who’s Who’ in 
America. Using the same method to-day, 
whether along Broadway or along the 
main street of any of our big cities, one 
can get a good idea of who's who. 

“It was during my exercise tours that 
I first learned of Peter Cooper, Cyrus W. 
Field, President Hayes, Evarts, Garfield, 
Grant, Sherman, Lincoln. Once having 
discovered the importance of their per- 
sonalities, I read up about them. It was 
not very long before I had taken Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address as my model of Eng- 
lish diction. -I agree with the man who 
said that this masterpiece could not be 
improved, either by adding a word, or by 
taking one away.’ 

Five years after landing in America, 
when he was twenty-one, Pupin had 
saved three hundred and eleven dollars 
and was prepared for college. Mentally 
and physically fit, he entered Columbia 
University, but kept up his work outside 
to cover expenses. 

He was deeply interested in science; 
but his mind was open, and he was curious 
about the men, history, poetry, art, lan- 
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terboard drop; a patch of saj 

main. The boat ans ar interest was 

way, drove fgerbian student by Professor 
Ayres 

viriam of the Greek Department and 
by his wife. Reciprocating this interest, 
Pupin became so fond of Professor Mer- 
riam’s subject that he carried off the 
Greek prize as well as one in mathematics. 
This was in his first year. 

When I talked with Doctor Pupin, he 
failed to mention the matter at all, but 
from other sources I learned that during 
his freshman year he had a difficult time 
of it socially owing to financial stringency 
and to the serious attention he gave his 
studies. His sophomore year started off 
under a new star. This is how it hap- 
pened: 

In October of 1880, the class champion- 
ship was to be decided between the fresh- 
men and sophomores by a wrestling match 
between representatives of the two classes. 
The freshmen chose to represent them a 
young giant of a family that had long 

een famous in the annals of the univer- 
sity, and the sophomores glumly saw 
themselves defeated by this man’s prestige 
before the match had taken place. 


I? WAS Pupin who volunteered to meet 
the giant, and, though the sophomores 
were skeptical about the wrestling ability 
of a champion who could take Greek and 
math. prizes, they accepted him. When 
the event came off, Pupin surprised every- 
body, even himself, by putting, with grace- 
ful ease, the freshman's shoulders to the 
mat two out of three times. And that 
afternoon there began a celebration at 
old Fritz’s beer shop in Forty-ninth Street 
which lasted into the night, and. Sopho- 
more Pupin, for all his Greek and math. 
prizes, was royally knighted “Mike.” 
That title and sign of popularity’ is still 
his on the Columbia campus. i 

The outcome of the wrestling match 
made things easier in more ways than one. 
It even enlarged his income, for he became 
popular as a tutor in wrestling as well as 
in Greek, Latin, and mathematics. 

The future scientist’s undergraduate 
days at Columbia were finished by win- 
ning prizes that gave him advanced 
scientific courses at Cambridge and in 
Berlin. It was in 1889 that he returned 
to Columbia to help organize the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering. 

“Te happened,” said Doctor Pupin, 
"that during my studies in Europe, 1 
had not been interested in electrical 
engineering but primarily in physics. I 
did not know much about electrical 
engineering, and yet it did not prove 
difficult to work out lectures for electrical 
engineers. One could do this, of course, 
only by possessing a broad understanding 
of scientific principles, for, if one under- 
stands the principles, one is prepared for 
special applications within the scope of 
hese principles. In this connection there 
is something that ought to be emphasized: 

“Tt is a mistake on the part of any 
young man, whether he is going in for 
science, law, medicine, engineering, busi- 
ness or any other occupation, to begin to 
specialize too soon. He needs above all 
to acquire enthusiasm for the broad 
general principles, and at no time in life 
should this enthusiasm be allowed to go 
to sleep. Knowledge of affairs outside 
one’s own specialty equips a man for 
greater all-round usefulness. 


“The bookkeeper should, in the first 
place, be a good citizen and understand 
what that means, and know the history 
of which he is a part. He wants as broad 
an education as he can get before he 
specializes on bookkeeping. He'll be a 
better bookkeeper—prepared for some- 
thing more than bookkeeping. 

“When I entered Columbia, I did not 
find that in the matter of history I was 
learning so many things that were new 
to me. But by studying the constitu- 
tional history of the United States, I 
systematized my knowledge of the 
country, and I am glad of it. Every man 
should do it, whether he goes to college 
or not. Every American ought to know 
the constitutional history of his country, 
and particularly the principal elements of 
this history; that is, the Mayflower 
Compact, the Declaration of Rights, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution and all its Amendments, the 
causes that led to the Civil War, and the 
difference in the historical beginnings of 
the Republican and Democratic parties— 
the difference between Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Thomas Jefferson." 

Doctor Pupin began his research work 
immediately upon returning to Columbia 
from abroad. He first interested himself 
in electrical resonance and in electrical 
currents in rarefied gases. Inventions 
vital to wireless telegraphy were ulti- 
mately to result from this work. One of 
these was the invention of a method of 
electrical tuning, which is practiced uni- 
versally in wireless telegraphy to-day. 
Another was the invention of a method 
of receiving wireless signals through elec- 
trolytic rectification of high-frequency 
Gacillationis at wireless receiving stations. 
This general method of receiving wireless 
signals is now in general use in the vacuum 
tube amplifiers. 


Doctor Pupin was the first to use X- 


rays practically for surgical purposes. 
In January, 1896, he made an, Kray 
hotograph of Prescott Hall Butler, who 
ad over a hundred small shots in his 
hand, all of which were removed by Doctor 
Bull, the famous surgeon, guided by the 
photograph. 


ROM X-ray work, Doctor Pupin 
turned to the study of electrical trans- 
mission of power. This resulted in the 
famous “‘ Pupin coil distribution,” and the 
system universally used in putting tele- 
phone and telegraph wires underground. 
y technical experts this invention is 
classed as the one that has done more to 
extend the sphere of telephonic work than 
all other inventions together since the 
original invention of the telephone. 

The New York-San Francisco tele- 
phone line, the Boston-Washington under- 
ground cable, and the submarine cable 
between England and Holland would be 
impossible without the Pupin coil distri- 
bution. The cost of obtaining equivalent 
service between New York and Chicago, 
and Chicago and Denver, by any other 
than the Pupin system would be incom- 
pdrably greater. The invention has saved 
many millions of dollars. 

“Tt is actual practice," said Doctor 
Pupin, “that develops problems for the 
scientific man. The problems really 
worth solving are the ones created by the 
experience of the whole world—the ones 
for which a solution is demanded. So, you 


see, the scientist is concerned with prob- 
lems which come to him from outside, 
not from his inner consciousness. 

“Tt was Professor Gibbs of Yale who 
said that the difference between the 
scientists who are great and the scientists 
who are not great can be determined by 
the problems they tackle. The young dog 
is likely to bark up the wrong tree. 
man is not likely to invent anything of 
value to his own times unless he is 
interested in the world about him and 
knows what its problems are. 

“To-day, for instance, we hear much 
talk of signaling to Mars. That is inter- 
esting enough as an abstract problem, 
but it is not one in which I could easily 
interest myself. Our real problem still 
is to signal between points in the United 
States, and ships at sea, and between 
distant nations, with the greatest possible 
ease. When we have succeeded in this, 
then I shall be more interested in signal- 
ing to Mars. 


ee I: WAS my acquaintance with the 

problem of the day that led meto study 
a very technical side of wireless teleg- 
raphy. When wireless appeared, in 1896, 
the problem was how to send messages 
so that they would not interfere with^each 
other. My study of this problem led to 
the invention of electrical tuning. The 
system for putting wires underground 
came about in the same way. 

“In 1900, the authorities of some of our 
largest cities were demanding that all 
overhead telephone and telegraph wires 
should be put underground because they 
were unsightly and often dangerous. The 
companies, of course, were desirous to put 
them underground in order to save great 
expense and trouble resulting from storms. 

“At this time, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company had operated 
with success an underground telephone 
cable some twelve miles in length, and 
that was considered wonderful. Wires 
of greater length could not be put under- 
ground, because no one knew how to 
overcome a very technical difficulty— the 
greatly increased electro-static capacity 
in the wires and the consequent loss 
of power. Still, even though it was not 
practically possible, the cities kept de- 
manding that wires be put underground. 
_ “After some years of work in develop- 
ing the idea which had come to me under 
rather unusual circumstances, I was able 
to show that an underground wire can 
be made to behave like an overhead wire 
by patting small induction coils along the 
underground wire at proper distances. 
While I had begun work on the problem 
purely from scientific interest in it, I was 
urged by a friend to take out patents, 
and did so. These the telephone company 
gladly purchased. : 

“The greatest reward a man can have 
for his efforts in any field is the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his work has been 
of use to his fellow men. Once, I remem- 
ber, I had come up from the subway in 
lower New York. A near-blizzard was 
raging. Streets were blocked. Traffic 
was at a standstill. I looked around, 
studying the scene rather closely, because 
it was not far from where I had had my 
encounter with the bootblack. Suddenly, 
it occurred to me that there were no wires 
overhead. It wasn’t the first I knew of 
it, of course, but it just happened to strike 
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Half a man on a whole man's job 
Thousands are cheated of full vigor for lack 


of a single vital element in food 


Keep the vigor that puts 
work through i 


Plenty of the vitamine in which 
yeast is supremely rich helps all 
the body processes and is necessary 
for surplus energy and vigorous 
health. 


Eat one to three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast daily to maintain 
vigor and zest. 


Body functions normal 


Science says if the body could be 
kept entirely free of poisohous 
waste matter and perfectly nour- 
ished, it ought to live forever in 
perfect health. That’s a theory. 
But it’s a fact that Fleischmann’s 
. Yeast helps the body get rid of 
waste matter, stimulates the ap- 
petite and helps digest the increased 
food we eat. 

To help keep your body clean of poisons 
eat 1 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann's Yeast a 
day. Eat it over a period of time—a 
month or longer—and notice the differ- 


ence. It should assure regular and 
thorough elimination daily. 


il E know nowdefinitely’’writes 


one of our greatest authori- 
ties in food, “that the regular diet 
of a large portion of the people of 
the United States is falling short of 
maintainingsatisfactory nutrition." 


That is the way the famous 
scientist points out the significance 
of the new, startling discovery 
about food. 


One single mysterious element— 
vitamine—has been newly found 
-in food; its importance is tremen- 
dous. Unless we have enough of 
this health-maintaining vitamine 
in our daily meals, we cannot get 
the energy we need for our daily 
work. 


Primitive man secured an abun- 
dance of water-soluble vitamine 
from his raw, uncooked foods and 
green, leafy vegetables. But mod- 
ern diet—constantly refined—too 
often lacks this vital element. 

This discovery is making thou- 
sands of housewives anxiously con- 
sider the meals they provide. When 
a man, though apparently well-fed, 
is clearly worn out by his work, can 


Yeast mixed with apple 
butter or jam makes a 
delicious sandwich spread 


he be getting enough of the vigor- 
making vitamine in his food? Are 
women making sure they get 
enough of it to give them the 
abounding energy they should have? 


The richest source of this vigor- 
making vitamine 


The food which has been found to be 
richest in this particular vigor-making 
vitamine is yeast—just yeast. 

Thousands are now making Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast—just the familiar little 
cake of food—as much a part of their 
daily meals as bread, potatoes or meat. 
It is assimilated in the body just like any 
other food. It is highly digestible—is in 
fact an aid to digestion. In leading hospi- 
tals it has been proved valuable not only 
for general health, but especially for those 
common ailments of lowered vitality which 
result in skin impurities and require the 
constant use of laxatives. 

Yeast may be eaten at any time with 
or between meals. Only one precaution: 
If troubled with gas, dissolve the yeast 
first in boiling water. Place a standing 
order with your grocer for Fleischmann's 
Yeast, and get it fresh daily. 

To get the interesting free booklet 
about this new discovery, address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept.O-25,701 
Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


terboard drop; a patch of saihe: there 
main. The boat a ead, they surely 
én sagging near the ground 
fXually cluttering the street. The 
blizzard interfered just as little with the 
telephone and telegraph traffic of the city 
as it did with the transportation in the 
subways. ‘By golly,’ I said, laughing 
to myself, ‘it wasn’t such a bad thing to 
do, to put those wires underground!’ 
“Yes,” continued Doctor Pupin, in 
answer to another question, “many a 
man who fails might succeed, if he 
tackled his problems in the way the 
inventor has to tackle his. First, the 
inventor has to select from among the 
roblems to be solved the ones that strike 
im as the most important. Then he has 
to select from among the ones that can be 
solved, the ones that he is best equipped 
to solve. 


“TT WOULD be a very fine thing, for 

instance, if a man were to produce 
light without heat. That would save vast 
quantities of fuel. But no scientific man 
of any standing will admit that in the 
present state of our knowledge, this 
problem can be solved. It is a problem, 
all right, but it is not a scientific problem 
because science is not yet advanced enough 
to solve it. Understand, that I am not 
saying this problem will never be solved, 
but that to-day we do not know even on 
what fundamental scientific principles 
the solution depends. 

“When an inventor has determined 
upon the problem he is going to tackle, 
he must work and wait for an inspiration. 
He must get a novel idea. This will come 
from the work he does, but not merely 
from burning midnight oil. It may come 
while he is playing golf, while riding on a 
train, while on a walking tour, while 
playing backgammon, or while conversing 
on a subject entirely unrelated to the 
problem that is all the time turning 
itself over in the back of his head. We 
have all had the experience of working 
hard on a task only to have its probable 
solution appear to us in a flash, like a 
gift from heaves 

“The fundamental idea for putting 
telephone cables underground came to 
me while I was walking in the Swiss 
mountains. I was working hard at the 
time on an entirely different problem. 
My wife was driving in a carriage and 
I was taking cross cuts, meeting the 
carriage at theturns. Suddenly I stopped 
on my walk with a possible solution of 
the underground cable problem in mind, 
and the other problem went out of my 
head entirely. At the next turn I joined 
my wife, and got in the carriage to ride, 
explaining the idea to her and laying m 
plans for developing it when I got bac 
to New York. Three or four years of 
work made it a success. 

“The search for the novel idea, the 
necessity of blazing a new trail, is of itself 
a great stimulus. We might say that in 
general the men who are likely to succeed 
are the ones who find inspiration in the 
necessity of doing a difficult thing in a 
new way, while the men who fail are those 
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who balk and sulk because the old way 
isn’t good enough. : 

. “By the way, there is a lesson for us 
in the difficulty European countries still 
face in the matter of putting telephone 
wires underground. In the past twenty 
years, the system in this country has been 
continually improved, while in Europe 
to-day there is only one company, Sie- 
mens and Halske, a German firm, that 
knows how to do it. 

* Recently, two Swiss cities, Lausanne 
and Berne, which are strongly French in 
sympathy, wanted underground tele- 
phone connection with Geneva to facili- 
tate communication in connection with 
the meetings of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. Especially it was 
desired to put the wires underground, so 
that they could not be tapped. 

* When officials of these cities had let 
contracts for the work to Siemens and 


Halske, the people entered protest, 


demanding to know why such contracts 
should be let to the Germans. They 
argued that the contracts should have 
been let to the French. The officials ex- 
plained that, much as they would have 
prefered to let French firms do the work, 
there were none that could. Then the 
people insisted that the cities ought to 
do the work themselves, and the officials 
explained that the cities had no one who 
knew how to do the work. So the con- 
tracts had to stand. It was only the 
other day that the French Government 
sent a commission of twelve telephone 
and telegraph engineers to America to 
study the method of putting wires under- 
ground. It seems to me that this is a 
lesson in private initiative as against the 
European system of depending upoh 
Government ownership.” 


HOTOGRAPHS of Doctor Pupin 

taken twenty years ago show that he 
was then distinctly exotic in physiogomy 
and expression. Today he is distinctly 
American in appearance, and it has been 
often observed that he is almost the 
prototype of the typical American men 
of action in business and finance. He has 
been galvanized into one of the most 
rugged of men by hard work under pres- 
sure, by manifold obligations and inter- 
ests. te would be almost impossible to 
name a field of interest in science, litera- 
ture, art, or recreation that has not had 
his attention. His favorite hobby is his 
farm at Hemlock Hill, Norfolk, Con- 
necticut. 

Not long ago on this farm he made 
one of his most practical and instanta- 
neously successful inventions! This, too, 
came of his familiarity and sympathy 
with a problem of the day—the invention 
happened to be an artificial mother for 
an orphaned family of new-born pigs! 
Having bored auger holes in a trough, he 
mounted a regular machine-gun battery 
of nursing bottles with rubber nipples— 
and lo, with no more camouflage than 
that, the suckling piglets fell to and made 
the Pupin system a complete success! 

Speaking of coming scientific and 
mechanical developments that will affect 


the life of every one of us, Doctor Pupin 
said: 

* No technical work that has occupied 
men in the past twenty-five years has 
created such a change in our lives as the 
development of the gas engine. It has 
given us automobiles, airplanes, farm 
tractors, and during the past quarter- 
century has, in fact, been the backbone 
of our social and economic changes and 
expansions. It will continue to be that 
for a good many years to come. 

* But the development is not finished. 
The airplane, for instance, is going to have 
as profound an influence on our lives in 
peace times as it has had on the conduct 
of warfare. I do not anticipate that the 
airplane will be used a great deal for the 
transportation of freight, but it will be 
used more and more for the transportation 
of passengers. 


UV ITHIN comparatively a few years, 
we shall be using airplanes just 
about as we now use automobiles, and 
think no more of it. I look forward to the 
time, myself, when I shall go from New 
York to my farm in one hour, though it 
takes four hours to-day by train. The air- 
plane is getting to be foolproof. Even- 
tually, airplanes will be cheaper than 
good automobiles are now. 

“Within the next ten years, too, we 
may see the development of the world- 
wide telephone. If we make the same 
poer in the next ten years that we 

ave made in the past ten years, this will 
certainly come about. A man in Chicago, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, will telephone 
to Melbourne or Pekin without thinking 
twice about it. A telephone system by 
which anyone can telephone to any tele 
phone exchange on the earth’s surface, 
anywhere, is not far distant. It will, of 
course, be a wireless telephone. 

“The world-wide telephone system will 
lead to the development of some method 
of talking that will not require the use 
of the language of either of the speakers. 
Esperanto might serve the purpose, and 
it is interesting to observe here that 
Esperanto has lately come to the fore 
ground and is occupying much more the 
attention of men. 

“The wonderful developments in wire- 
less telegraphy will be applied in various 
ways. One of the latest developments. 
which enables very faint signals to be 
heard, makes it possible to use cables at 
the bottom of harbors and channels for 
steering ships into port. The system is 
a success and will largely do away with 
the old-time pilots. Remote as such a 
device may seem to the average man, it 
affects him, nevertheless, by saving time 
and money that is lost nowadays, through 
ae delays in entering port on account of 
og. 

“Out of en hundred persons in this 
country, several at least will be affected 
by the new kind of automobile tires that 
are sure to come. We are certain to have 
a substitute for rubber that will be just 
as satisfactory as rubber itself, and tires 
made of the substitute will be much 
cheaper." 


GEORGE ADE will pay his disrespects to the speed maniacs next month. 


“Do You Run a 


Motor Car or a Movable Madhouse?”’ he inquires. If you like to motor—and who doesn’t?—you 
will find two things inj his article: a bunch of laughs and a large chunk of common sense. 
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GE BHROTHERS 
BUSINESS CAR 


Acar built by Dodge Brothers to pay its 
way in any business, large or small, that 
needs delivery. 


So strong and so thoroughly built that 
costs can be closely figured in advance 


The haulage cost is unusually low 


DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Tom Brown and His Buescher Saxophone 
as He Appears in His Act. 


Almost everyone has seen, or heard 
about, Tom Brown and his famous Clown 
Band—the highest priced musical act. Tom 
Brown wrote under date of Jan. 4, 1920: 

“The fact of your having eliminated unre- 
liable features that existed in other makes 
in the development of your improved models 
of True-Tone Saxophones has prompted me 
to ADOPT THEM GENERALLY íor my 
several different musical organizations, nearly 
every member of which are using them and 
to their entire satisfaction.” 


VES CHE 


True-Tone 
Band Instruments 


are used and recommended by Professionals 
throughout the musical world. 

A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone is not 
only one of the most interesting musical 
instruments to play, but also one of the 
easiest for the beginner. You can learn to 
jlay the scale in an hour's practice and in a 
hw days be playing popular airs. You can 
take your place in a bed within 90 days if 
you so desire. Practice is a pleasure rather 
than an effort. 


Saxophone Book Free 
It tells you what each Saxophone is best 
adapted for, when to use singly, in quar- 
tettes, sextettes, octettes, or in regular band 
or full Saxophone Band. Tells how to trans- 
pose for cello parts in orchestra. It illus- 
trates and describes each model of the 
Saxophone Family from Bb and Eb Soprano 
Saxophone to Contra Bass. Ask for your 
copy of Book No. 12. 


Buescher-Grand Trumpet 


An entirely new model, with improved taper 
bore and new proportions. Meets the re- 
quirements of those who desire EIS. 
brilliant, snappy, penetrating tones. It will 
meet every demand, from the martial flour- 
ish to the tender love song. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You can order any Buescher instrument and 
try it six days without obligation. If per- 
fectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments 
to suit your convenience. Mention the in- 
strument interested in and a complete catalog 
will be mailed free. (24-143) 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 


Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra lastruments 


1124 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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THE FAMILY S MONEY 


Fool-Proof Money 


By Virginia D. H. Furman, Assistant Secretary, The Columbia 
Trust Company of New York 


OR persons wise enough to recognize 
their own inability to handle their 
rincipal safely the creation of trust 
funds in their own behalf has become a 
common expedient. But there are man 
other contingencies also—such as ill healt 
and the infirmities of advancing age— 
which can best be met by the creation of 
a trust. 

I have on my desk the letter of Mrs. 
A—, who lives in a Western state. She 
is confronted by a very serious predica- 
ment, and her case is typical of thousands, 
if not millions, of women. She has con- 
sidered the matter of a trust fund; but 
partly because of groundless fears as to 
cost and partly because she has been 

advised, she is opposed to it. 
rs. A— is a widowed business woman 


| with no children, and she has ten thousand 


dollars invested in good securities. She 
lives with and takes care of her mother, 
who also has a small income. The mother 
has already been tricked out of the income 
from a house and lot by a “smooth 
talker." Mrs. A— sees around her many 
women of advancing age who once had 
money and to-day can hardly tell what 
has become of it: 

Mrs. A— asks how she shall arrange her 
affairs in case she should suffer from a 
stroke of paralysis or other lingering ill- 
ness. She wants to be sure that the in- 
come of her ten thousand dollars will be 
used for her comfort when she gets too 
old and ill to attend to business matters. 
Also, she perceives that if she died before 
her aged mother, her mother would be 
in a dreadful predicament, with no one 
at all upon whom she could rely. So 
Mrs. A— would like to make a will 
leaving the money in trust for the benefit 
of her mother during the mother's life- 


| time, the principal to go to charities after 


the mother's death. 

Whom shall Mrs. A— make executor 
of her will? She says that the only honest 
person she knows ‘‘for sure" is her 


| minister, and he has no business ability 


at all. So Mrs. A— is really asking for 


| two things: proper business safeguards for 


the ten thousand dollars principal as long 
as she and her mother live, and a trust- 
worthy executor in case she should die 
before her mother. When Mrs. A— reads 
further I think she will see that the best, 
if not the only, solution is to create a 
trust fund with some reliable institution 
in her own state. 


"THE trust can provide that the income 
shall go to Mrs. A— herself during her 
own lifetime, then to the mother during 
the mother's lifetime. It should be pro- 
vided that the trust shall terminate on 
the mother's death, the principal then to 
be paid to charities or persons designated. 
The trust then takes the place of a will. 
In citing her objection to a trust fund, 
Mrs. A— says, “Å trust company would 


| take about all the income from an invest- 


ment of ten thousand dollars, also it takes 
at the end from the principal." 

In most states, the fees for trustees are 
regulated by law. They are lower in 
some states than in others, but nowhere 
are they prohibitive. So far as concerns 
the fee taken from the principal at the 
termination of the trust, Mrs. A— is 
better off by putting her money into a 
trust fund than by appointing a personal 
executor. The personal executor would 
deduct his fees when he turns Mrs. A—’s 
estate over to her mother. If the matter 
is handled by an institutional trustee it 
can be arranged to have the fee upon the 
principal deducted at the termination of 
the trust, that is, after both Mrs. A— 
and her mother are through with it. 


OW as to the amount of the fees: a 

personal executor receives in New 
York State, for instance, the same fees for 
handling an estate as a trust company. 
In New York State the fees for a personal 
executor or for an institutional trustee 
are five per cent on the first $1,000; two 
and a half per cent on the next $10,000; 
one per cent on all over $11,0co. Jn the 
case of a trust fund, the entire commission 
on the principal is usually taken at the 
termination of the trust, and the founder 
of the trust can always arrange that this 
be done. 

A trustee is entitled to the same rate 
of commission on the income of a trust 
fund as he is entitled to on the principal 
at the termination of a trust. hus the 
annual fees for handling the business of 
a trust in New York State are as follows: 


Producing an Trustee's 


Principal „annual annual charge 
income of on such income 
$ 1,000 $ 50 $ 2.50 
$ 10,000 $ 500 $ 25.00 
$ 25,000 $ 1,250 $ 56.25 
$100,000 $ 5,000 $150.00 
$500,000 $25,000 $440.00 


So, Mrs. A—'s problem under New 
York laws would be solved at a cost of 
only twenty-five dollars a year, plus a 
deduction of $275 from the $10,coo 
principal after both Mrs. A— and her 
mother are through with it. 

There are three classes of people, in 
general, who should create trusts: First, 
those who have inherited money and have 
no business ability. Second, parents of 
children, when there is any doubt about 
the ability of the children properly to 
conserve and manage the property when 
they come into possession of it. In these 
cases, it seems wisest to have a date fixed 
on which the children shall come into 
control, say, at thirty or thirty-five years 
of age, as it is usually between the ages 
of twenty and thirty that inheritances 
are most often dissipated. Third, people 
who want to be relieved of responsibihty 
for handling their financial affairs, either 
because they do not feel capable or do 
not want the trouble. 
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Pot Roast 


Brown an onion, finely sliced, in a 
frying pan with hot bacon fat. Sear 
about 3 lbs. chuck on both sides. 


Place the meat in a roaster or heavy 
bot-roasting pan. Add to the mixture 
in the frying pan 2 cups tomatoes, 
2 small onions, sliced, and 4 cup 
rawcarrots,ground in food 'ood chopper. 
Heat well and pour over the meat. 


Cover the pan and cook the meat 
slowly on top of the stove for two 
hours, basting frequently with the 
» liquid. Season to taste after the 
first hour of cooking. 


Good—and good for you 


It is fortunate that something we all 
like as wellas we like meat is so good for 
us—that oneofthe greatest of all foods 
is so appetizing, savory, satisfying. 


Meat gives endurance, vitality, power, 
mental and bodily ‘‘pep.’’ It builds 
rich red blood and increases our re- 
sistance to disease. 


It contains the proteins that the hu- 
man body needs and it is one of the 
most digestible of all protein foods. 


Some proteins promote growth—build 
tissue. Growing children need these. 
Meat has them. 


Some proteins maintain growth; some 


turn into energy. Grown-ups need 
these. They are found in meat. 


All this is true of all meats— beef, 
lamb, pork, and veal—and of all cuts 
of meat, the cheaper as well as the 
more expensive. 

So see to it that your family has 
plenty of meat. It isa treat that is 
good for them, it is easily prepared 
and is economical. 


You can always rely upon meat from 
Swift & Company. It is watched 
over by U. S. government inspectors 
and is also in our constant care from 
the first process of dressing until it is 
in your dealer's ice-box. 


Swilt & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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EHIND the graceful blades of the fan bearing the R&M 
sign 1s that quiet marvel of unwearying energy, the 
Robbins & Myers Motor. Within the diminutive housing 
of this motor 1s contained that excellence of design and 
workmanship for which the larger Robbins & Myers units 
are known. The R&M symbol on a fan is the sign of a 
breeze; the sign also of a manufacturing quality attained 
through nearly a quarter of a century of devoted labor. In 
the home, the office, the shop or the factory, this product of 
careful and competent endeavor serves efficiently and long. 


Robbins 
& Myers 


Made in Springfield, Ohio = Brantford. Ontario. 
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Grafonola 


*Here's Daddy with Some 
New Columbia Records!” 


Any home is twice as happy with a 
Columbia Grafonola. It opens up to all the 
family all the fairyland of music, from 
the latest popular song hits and the gayest 
modern dances to the most melodious bal- 
lads and the prettiest lullabies. Daddy’s 
welcome is redoubled when he brings home 
new Columbia Records. 


The exclusive Columbia Non Set Automatic Stop puts 
the Grafonola in a class by itself. With this invalu- 
able improvement there's nothing to move or set or 
measure. Just start your Grafonola and it plays and 
stops itself. Never stops before it should. Always 
stops at the very end. Dependable. Invisible, Silent. 
Exclusive. When you spend your good money for 
a phonograph, get a modern instrument. 

Standard Models from $30 up 
Period Designs from $335 up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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“The Joys o 


Blessedness 


X. 


HE out-door man, perhaps more 
than any other, knows the keen 
zest of a good cigarette. 
Among such men, Fatima is notice- 
ably a favorite. This is due to its deli- 
cately balanced Turkish blend — a 


" Te USC N a NE G 
pere Ao 


COPYRIGHT 1921, LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co, 


blend which entirely lacks "heavi- 
ness" or any quality which might 
dull the edge of one's enjoyment. 

It is this blending, too, which im- 
parts to y its nur pt 
taste. 


FATIMA 


CIGARETTES 


25c for TWENTY 


Also in round air-tight tins of 50 
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The Victrola is to music 
what gold is to commerce 


—the one final standard of value. When, 
in selecting an instrument for your home, 
you choose the Victrola and Victor 
records, the whole world confirms your 
judgment. 

Victor records and Victor instruments 
are one. Each is made to operate with 
the other and no other combination can 
be made to produce as satisfactory 
results. 

2 Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor rec- 
v ords demonstrated at all dealers in Victor 
J rw products on the 1st of each month. 


"HIS MASTER'S, VOICE” 
This trademark and the trademarked e e hi Co 
rot Viroid dooien Victor Talking Machine Co. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. Camden, N. J- 
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Educational Directory 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. Write to the 
schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women In Today's girls we recognize Tomorrow's 
Womanhood. In Today's training is T 


Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta row's expression. Combining the old New 


England ideals of education with the training 
needed for modern, complex life, Lasell Sem- 


Combines best features of School, Club and Home. 


The abundant resources for the development of inary expresses itself in true, healthful woman- 
body, mind and soul constitute an environment where- hood. 
in you may spend four happy years in the realization The course of study, from first ar high 
of your ideal of TRUE CULTURE. school grades through two years work for 
. scl E aca- 
Brenau Means Refined Gold TER Frust range widely through aea 
Standard courses leading to the degrees of A. B., B. O. training in ome Economics, Music, Art, 
and Mus. B. Special students in music, oratory and College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
art — household economics — secretarial branches and Ideally situated for access to cultural advantages 
physical culture. of Boston. Outdoor sports and gymnasium. 


Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body of 500, : 
thirty states represented — non-sectarian, seven fra- Woodland Park 
ternities — Home-like atmosphere, democratic spirit, The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
Student Self-Government. Catalogs on application 


Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings, including eZ => 
up-to-date gymnasium with swimming pool. Healthful Camp Teconnet opens July ist 
climate in the foothilla of the Blue Ridge Mountains. GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
We invite your inspection. For particulars, address: CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 


BRENAU Box R Gainesville, Ga. 141 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


WORCESTER, Massachusetts. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 92s s22 me; 


and Home-making courses, Trains for teachers of 

matrons, dietitians. Normal Domestic Science training. Cross 

Work. Graduates occupy axes tiens positions. Opens Oct. 4th, 1921. 
Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. 


Frances Shimer School *" Cae" 


For Girls and Young Women. 8 modern buildings. 
35 acres. Early enrollment for term opening in Sep- 
tember imperative. College department two 
with diploma. Four years academy work. 
economics. Music. Art. Business and Teachers 
courses. 69th year. Catalog address, 


MED 


Bishopthorpe Manor | 


Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Prepares girls for college or for life. Special two-year 
finishing course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, 
Expression and Secretarial work. 
High, healthful location New gymnasium and tiled 
|| on the slope of the Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, 
Mountains. Near New basketball, skating, riding, 
York and Philadelphia. ete. Aesthetic and Folk 

Bishop Ethelbert Dancing. Address 
t Talbot, Claude N. Wyant, 
Visitor. Principal. 


Ferry Hall 


A college preparatory school for girls in its 
53rd year. Advanced and general courses. 
Music, Expression, and the Home-Making 
Arts are elective. Twenty-eight miles from 
Chicago in a well-known residence suburb. 
Twelve acre campus on Lake Michigan. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, out-of-door 
sports, horseback riding. Catalog 
MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal. 


Box 328, Lake Forest, Illinois 


Linden Hall Seminary Trains young, women 


in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and 
Prepara M Art, Domestic Science, Business. Post- 


Standard college course with B. A. degree. Music courses Miss Beard's School for Girls 


with B. M. degree. Normal courses in Household Eco- | A country school, 13 miles from New York, College prepara- 
nomics, Public Schoo] Music and' Art. Rates $450. Write | tory, special courses, Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 


for ‘Seven Points.” Address OXFORD COLLEGE. | Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on | graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. Gymnasium. Catalog. 
On10, Oxford, Box 40. request. Address Miss Lucie C. Brann. Rev. F. W. Stengel, Prin., Box 125, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster) 
rs tits 
. , [Lun 
S ea Pines Summer School of Personality for Young Women Bradi K ord | Academy 
Happy outdoor life offering exceptional opportunities for training in self-discovery - ^ 
Breuster, Mass. and self-development. Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of T1 JE z 1 ' Fo d d 
G G d B efficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed especially for health, charac- $ unde 
ape Cod Day ter, responsibility, and initiative. One hundred acres; pine groves and 3000 feet 


Under auspices of Sea Pines of seashore. Horseback riding. Athletics. Esthetic dancing. College and college 

Personality School for Girls preparatory, subjects. Tutori French, German and Spanish by native teachers. 

b lusic, Domestic Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, Secretarial and other 
Rev. Thomas Biekford, A.M., Founder courses. Personality Diplomas introductory to definite service. 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD, Directors Box M, BREWSTER, MASS. 


fall, Staunton, Virginia equipment. 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1921 d Junior Academy - 
Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal Location healthful and Junior High School course covering 
beautiful. General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumnae 7th, Sth and 9th grades. 

find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture and Early application desirable. 


refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching methods. 
Supervised out-door sports. For catalogue address MISS Dox 173, NECS AM. Principal 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box C 
svi ANREP 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


LINDENWOOD 
College for Women 


Founded 1827 50 minutes from St. Louis 


Campus, ideally situated on high elevation, covers 
114 acres of beautiful woodland. Three million 
dollars in equipment and endowment offers excep- 
tional educational advantages. Two and four year 
college courses with degrees. Unusual opportunity 
to develop musical talents. Special vocational 
courses. Supervised athletics. Out-of-door sporta. 
Rh foyer $ e gymnasium. Swimming pool. For 

catalog, address 7 


J. L. Roemer, D. D., Pres., 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


FOR GIRLS memm 


We send students to college on certificate 
and examination. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish to 
go to college. But often they desire ad- 
vanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies 


best meeting their tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
elective. All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for 
entrance. ; 

Special work in voice, piano, violin, 'cello, harp and 
pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. Six buildings with pipe 
organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of 
Boston in Music, Art and historical associations are 
freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

ExcellentSecretarial Courses. Courses in Business 
Management; Costume Design and Home Decoration. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 
studies at Mount Ida and continue them until she has 
an education equivalent to two years in College, 
taking through her whole course an elective program. 

Junior College Courses. 


Mount 
a 


School 


miles from 
Boston 


Sweet Briar College 
FOR WOMEN 
Standard college, A. B. and B. S. degrees. 


Member of Association of Colleges of 
the Southern States; member Association 
of American Colleges. 


Campus of 3,000 acres in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Unexcelled climate. 
Out-of-door sports the year round. 

Students received on certificate or by ex- 
amination. Early enrollment advisable. 
EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A. M., Litt. D., President 
Kor catalog and views, address the Registrar, Hox 16 
Sweet Briar, Virginia 


“Fairfax, Hall 


A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. Col- 
lege pre tory, | year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb 
railroad facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 
High altitude, unexeelled scenery, Finest spring 
(Lithia) water In Virginia. Horseback riding, ten a 
nis, basketball, river «porta. Terms 2475. Catalog. i 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1921-22 are 
being accepted in the order of their applications, 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 27. 


Exceptional op iti 
with a delight ad home life. 1656 SUMMIT St, NEWTON, Mass. 


Send for New Year Book 


Intermont 
s College 


irginia, 


t ¥ 


mn 
Miss Mason's School fo For Girls and Young Women 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 
cational departments, Separate schoo! for - 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
cational training, Foreithercatalog address 

MISS C, E. MASON, LL.M., 
Box 954 _ Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. | 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Elomaa Scho 


A distinctive school in the National Capital 
giving to a selected number of girls the best 
American culture. Preparatory, Collegiate, 
Domestic Science and Secretarial depart- For 
ments. Music, Art, Expression. Organized : 
play and recreation. Well ordered home Girls 
and social life. Athletics. 
Miss Charlotte Crittenden Everett, Principal 
1535 Eighteenth 8t. Washington, D. C. 


58TH YEAR “HIGHEST VIRGINIA STANDARDS" 8600 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduates. 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Social Training. Gym- 
nastum,Tennis, Basketball. Students from many states. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M., 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


catalogue address 


(€ 7 


Located in beautiful Virginia Park 
New bulldings. Every room has bath 
attached. Standard High School and 
Junior College Courses. M x 
Expression and Domes 
Secretaria! Courses 
Swimming Pool and Outdoor Sports 
Students from 40 states, Write for 
catalogue and views 
W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., President, 
Box F, Bristol, Va. 


Select, Accredited School for boys 9 years and upward, 
Ideally located in delightful, healthful climate; homelike, 
refining Influences. Summer camp and regular session pro- 
vide all-year home and school. Sessional fee $550. For 


NORTH CAROLINA, HENDERSONVILLE, Box A 


A school in the mountains. High School 
and Junior College Courses. Music, Art, 
Expression and Domestic Science. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. New dormi- 
tory with a private baths. Rate $500. 

H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 135, Bristol, Va. 


f s. 7 
AKELEY HALL Asa tee n 
Lake Michigan. College preparatory and general! cours 


Individual attention. Outdoor sports and systema 
hysical training. For illustrated year book address T 


ncipal, MARY HELEN YERKES, Box 345-A, Gra 


Haven, Mich. 


ary, of the- Wood 


: i ~ e 
4 Where young women are guided understandingly and successfully to beautiful and 
A efficient Christian womanhood. A school to which families are sending the fourth 
generation of their daughters. 8lst year. Membership in the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Twelve modern buildings. New College Hall, Gymnasium, Natatorium, ete. Athletics, 
holastic and social equipment are complete and modern to the last detail. The 40-acre 
golf course is an example. 

College Department of Arts and Sciences—Four-year courses leading 
to degrees A. B. and B. 8. 

: ent of Household Economica—B.S. Degree—Elective courses 
X offered to all college students. 

p" Conservatory of Music— Teachers and Artists’ Certificate courses, 


School of Expression— Teachers Certificate courses. Various 
elective courses open to all students. 


School of Art— Drawing, water color, oil, 
keramics. Certificates issued. 
Academy—Four-year High School 

course. Bulletin, and profusely illustrated 

booklets, will er: upon request. 
ddress 


THE REGISTRAR 
Bo 
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Saint Mary-of-the- Woods 
ndiana 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls and Boys 


A 


For GIRLS 
The 


AND 


ideals of Southern culture and 
refinement are the ideals of Ward- 
Belmont. This school promotes the 
fullest development of womanhood 
Thorough training in the art and 
science of home making or for useful- 
ness in business are Important parts 
of its work. The worthiness of Ward- 
Belmont is best reflected by an in- 
creasingly large number of girls who 
desire to enter. 


Belmont Heights 


BY 
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WARD-BELMONT 


WARD-BELMONT 
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YouNnG WOMEN 


Special academic courses covering 
four years preparatory and two years 
college work. Conservatory advantages 
in Music. Strong departments in Art, 
Literature, Expression, Physical Train- 
ing, Domestic Art and Secretarial work. 

Extensive grounds, fine equipment, 
swimming pool. A private country club 
for week-end visit Karly applications 
are necessary with references. Booklets 
on request. Address 
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Box AC, Nashville, Tennessee 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


ac PO FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Located in 
Suburbs of 
Washington, D.C. 


James E. Ament, 
Ph.D., LL. D., 
President. 


Entranee to 
School Theatre 


For graduates of high or preparatory schools. — Ad- 
vanced academic subjects. Music, Art, Expression and 
vocational branches. Diploma course in domestic sci- 
ence. 85-acre campus, with more than 30 buildings. 
Gymnasium; pool. Registration for 1921-22 already 
far advanced. References required. Catalog on re- 
quest to Registrar, Box 184, Forest Glen, Md 


Immaculata Seminary 


Washington, D. C. 
Select Suburban School for Girls 


Two-Year Certificate Course for high school gradu- 
ates. Preparatory and Special Courses. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 

Students’ rooms with suites and private baths. 
Riding; new swimming pool; abundant outdoor 
sports. Sight seeing with experienced chap- 


erones. 
Address THE SECRETARY 
4250 Wisconsin Avenue 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, sleeping porch. Catalogue. P.S. MOULTON, 
A. B., Headmaster; A. R. GRIER, President, Box 145, 
Birmingham, Pa. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul. 

: —68th year. Board- 
OAK HALL, for Girls Z5 dor 
College Preparatory and general. Strong Musical De- 
partment. Household arts. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 


ennis. Riding. Skating. Send for booklet. Mr. and 
Mrs. Royal A. Moore, Principals, 590 Holly Avenue. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
degree. Faculty of men and women. 
20 buildings. . Endowment. Catalog. 
Rev. Sawvzr V. Core, D.D., , President, 
M from Boston). 


25 miles from Boston. 
and Home Management 
Languages 


excellent canoeing, trips afield 
50 pupils 


riding, 
lower school. 


A Famós Old New England Conoy School 


College Preparation, 
Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music 
The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings 
new sleeping porch. Fine new Y.W.C.A 
Extensive grounds. 

For catalog address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 36 Howard Street, West Bridgewater. Mass. 


Abbot Academy 


Ninety years’ devotion to the development of cultured and 
intelligent womanhood. 
—ample athletic fields. 
course, including two years’ work for High School graduates, 
gives advanced college credit. 
23 miles from Boston. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Mass.. 


Hollins College 


Founded 1842. Standard College Courses for Bach- 
elor of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission 
by certificate and exumination. 290 students. Health- 
ful location in mountains of Va. For catalogue and 
views address 


Matty L. Cocke, Pres't, Box 343, Hollins, Va. 


Penn Hall ix ci: 


for Girls 


Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood 


College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All 
outdoor sports. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Rooms with private bath. May each year spent at 
Atlantic City. Work not interrupted. Rates $800. 


Catalogue and views. Address 
FRANK 8. MAGILL, A. M, Prin, Box B, Chambersburg, Pa 


: s ? Accredited by 
Illinois Woman's College 1:755. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics, 
Special courses—Secretarial, Physical Training, Music. 
8 buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis. Catalog. 


Box B JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young La- 
dies. Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 8th. In 
histor Shenandoah Valley. Students from 33 states. 
-ourses: Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). 
Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Ath- 
letics, gymnasium. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


Viremia, Danville. 


3 FOR GIRLS. Lim- 
Randolph-Macon Institute (on. ies, 1. 
preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to go to col- 
lege. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression. Attractive 
home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
Rates $500. Catalogue. Address Cras. G. Evans, A. M., Principal, 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 
Location— Campus , Milwaukee- Downer College. An 

accredited, college preparatory school for girls. A six- 
year course beginning with the seventh grade. Music, Art, 
Tome Economics, Athletics. Catalogue 8-19. 


Miss Ellen C. Sabin, A.M., LL.D., President, Milwaukee, Wis. 


General Courses. Domestic Science 
Modern 

Large 
Horseback 
Upper and 


Military drill 
All sports 


swimming pool 


Notable school-home and equipment 
College preparatory course. Academic, 


Christian bur 
Address 


not sectarian 
Catalogue. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls and Boys 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box A, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. 
buildings. Extensive Campus. 

of Virginia, famed for health 

Elective, 


structors, Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 


Sputhem-S Semina 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
In Blue Ridge Mountains; rare health record. 
"ollege Preparatory. Special for h School 


lj graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ: 
Domestic Science; Business; Personal ae 
to manners, character. Sports: I e grounds. 


Students from every section. Rate, $5: . Catalog. 


HOOD COLLEGE 


For-Younse Women 


A modern College, home advantages, accessible to 
National Capitol and other bistoric places. True to 

American ideals and traditions. Unexcelled health 
record. 45 acres—our own farm, garden, and dairy. 


Standard A. B. and B. 
including four years of Home Economics. 


Accredited courses In Pedagogy. 
Also Music, Art and Expression. 
Terms $450 to $500. 

For catalog and booklet of 
views, apply to 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D., 
President 


Box A, Frederick, Maryland 


DREW SEMINAR Giris on Lake Gleneida, 
Carmel, N. Y. 49 miles from N. Y. City. 600 feet 
elevation. Home-like e» ped Gen ‘and special 
courses. Athletics. KS year. Catal CHR 
PauL McCrzLLAND, President, Box 410, Carmel, N. 


Kentucry, Shelbyville. 
An English and 


Science Hill School $5, 59!sh and Classical 


Preparatory (Comm. ihe yeer, Kisna; Age and Voice 4 
struction omestic Science, Basketball, Tennis, Hockey, 
Horseback Riding. Rate $650. d 


Mrs. W. T. POYNTER, Principal. 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Successful preparation for all colleges 

for universities. General and Special Courses. Fire- 

proof school and residence buildings. Science na e 

Art studio. Gymnasium. Roof pi nd. Catalogue. 
Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal. 


ee Ei 
Highland Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Non-sectarian boarding school for giris on site formerly 
occupied by Knox School. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, 
Post Graduate, Secretarial, Home-making. Primary, Inter- 


mediate. Outdoor life, Eugene H. Lehman, Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. Tel. Tarrytown 467. Box A. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


ELY COURT 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
In the country One hour from New York 


School for Boys 


TENNESSEE 


Military Institute 
Boys enrolled from 30 States establish 
Military Institute as To 


The South's Best Known Military School 


Good name of school rests on a horona academic work, 
efficient military training physical development, 
and the spirit of T. M. I., p. inspires boys to their 
best achievement. Sound government through sensible 
Rated 


restraints and incentives to good conduct. 

Honor School by Southern Comynistion on Acoredited 
Schools. Health record unsurpassed. Mild climate, out- 
door exercises all year. R.O.T.C. Modern buildings 
and equipment, laboratories, gymnasium, swimming 


pool, cinder track. All athletics. 
COL. C. R. me Supt., Box 113 


For Catalog address 
Sweetwater, 


———MM M ————M 
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or 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


HOW 


SMALL CLASSES. 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
BOYS TAUGHT HOW TO STUDY 


Careful Selection and Personal Supervision. 
Thorough Preparation For College. 
Military Drill. Junior R. O. T. C. 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificate 
Campus of forty acres. Nine fine buildings. Thorough 
Beautiful lukes 
Summer School with 


sanitation. Heathful country life. 
nearby. All athletic sports. 
attractive courses. 


Separate School for Younger Boys 


For illustrated catalog address 


REV. CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG, M. A., Rector 


Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA 


Camp 


Í ^ S ' t GITE Y 


Magnificently located on the Cumberland River 
Bluffs, Tennessee. Best equipped camp for boys 
in the South. Athletics pavilion and skating rink, 
screened sleeping lodges and tents; recreation hall; 
screened dining room and kitchen; new athletic 
fieldetc. 40 acre forest and excellent river facili- 
ties offer kind of life a red-blooded boy likes. 
Trapping, swimming, fishing, canocing, baseball, 
tenni, track work. basket Dall. etc. Shree hours 
each morning devoted to study and luloring without 
extra charge. Naval training, military drill and 
target practice under expert instructors. $175 
covers camp expenses. For handsomely illus- 
trated catalog address 
L. L. RICE, Director 

Tennessee, Lebanon 


MIAM I 


COL. ORVAN GRAFF BROWN, President 


High academic standards. Military train- 
ing for healthy bodies and good habits. 
Recreation and all outdoor activities. 
College preparatory courses. Collegiate 
and Business Courses. Military training 
under U. S. Army officer. 37th year. 
Summer Recreational Camp 
July and August 
For School Catalogue or Camp Booklet 
address 


Box 95 * Germantown 
Near DAYTON, OHIO 


Box 25 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY 


A SCHOOL WHERE CHARACTER BUILD- 
ING IS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT SUMMER SCHOOL 
Write today for “THE VISION OF SWARTHMORE” 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A., Box 16, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 
Founded 1814 


Prepares boya for business life and for entrance to 
ranking colleges and universities. Practical mili- 
tary instruction in conjunction with field work. 
Systematic physical training supplemented by 
athletic spores Situated in the highlands of the 
Hudson, 30 miles from New York. Send for catalog. 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
Box 817 Ossining-on-the-Hudson, New York 


Kentucky Military 


SCHOOL 


(EN DOWED) 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Kawásawa. 
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development. 


night. 


Will Understand Your Boy 


—and help him to understand himself. Thorough in- 
struction. Clean, snappy athletics for 
every boy. Clearest understanding be- 
tween boys and masters. Prepares tor 
college and gives strong gen- 
eral course. Ages 10 to 19. 
Number limited to sixty 
Boys must furnish evidence 
of good character. Unique 
location on seashore. Con- 
venient to Boston. Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M. 
Headmaster 


Aim of the School—4A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college 
or business. 
Spirit—4A manly tone of self- 
reliance, under Christian 
masters. Personalattention 
to each boy. 
Location— On the western 
slope of the famous Cumber- 
land Valley, one of the most 
beautiful and healthful spots of America. 
Equipment— Modern and complete. Magnificent new 
iymnasium. Write for catalogue and '''The 
Spirit of Mercersburg Address Box 159. 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster. 


Mount Washington Military School 


Formerly Westlake Military School 
Mount Washington, Los Angeles, Cal. 


An ideal school for boys in an ideal location. Most modern, 
up-to-date equipment. Grammar, High School and Pre- 


paratory courses. All men teachers. Chemical and 
Electrical Laboratories. Manual training. U. 8. Army 
Officers. Summer term begins Jane 12th—a real outdoor 


summer for red blooded boys. For catalog, address 


COLONEL WM. STROVER, President 


BEST EQUIPPED PRIVATE BOYS' SCHOOL IN SOUTH 


A man-making school where boys from 26 states and many foreign countries 
iven the most complete training toward moral, intellectual and physical 
Military Department under U. 8. Government. 
linguistic, scientific and commercial courses. 
University-trained experts, who give personal, sympathetic attention day and 
Certificate admits to leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
For handsemely illustrated catalogue, address 


CASTLE HEIGHTS, Box 25, LEBANON, TENN. Col. C. M. Mathis, Pres. 


Powder Point School EASTFORD 


College preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Pied- 
mont section of Virginia. 
On West Point accredited list. 
Graduates admitted to leading Universities without examination. 


PEDDIE 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


EI 


MILITARY 
ACADE 


GATS 


2 “ge R 


ze 


Classical, 
Faculty of 


Eleven buildings. 


The School 


for a Boy 
For the development of 
manly boys into good citi- 
zens—leaders of men, by a 
rational system of training 
mind, morals and body. 
Work, self-responsibility, a 
clean healthy body and a 
vigorous, well-balanced 
mind belong to Eastford 
boys. College preparation 
or vocational training. 
Catalogue. 
Stanley Kelley, Director 
Pomfret, Conn. 


MILITARY 


KEMPER ‘scoor 


Develops the spirit of manly activity. To a enrefully pre- 
pared course of study has been added outdoor training that 
builds body and mind. A complete college preparatory school 
— the oldest boys’ » 1 

school in the West 

Highest rating always 
given by the War De- 
partment. Splendid 
equipment for manual 
training and laboratory 
work. Athletictraining 
for every boy. Modern 
dormitories make ideal 
living quarters. For 
catalogue, address 


Col. T. A. Johnston, Supt. 


708 Third St. 
Boonville, Mo. 


FOR BOYS 7 TO 16 


In hill country, 1000 feet above 
sea level, one hour from Chi- 
cago. Faculty, placing boy val- 
ues before book values, seeks to 
develop mind, body, morals and 
Our ideal; 


manners. Athletics 
"For every Todd Boy a good 


citizen." Ask about Northern 
| Summer Camp. 
NOBLE HILL, Principal 
Woodstock, Illinois 


BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 


Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Personal supervision of studente. 


New buildings and compete gymnasium, Full commercial 
courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address 


Colonel E. 8. Ligon, President, Box O, Blackstone, Virginia. 


Institute 


With a Winter Home in Florida 


B at K. M. I. are Shoronghly prepared for college 

equipped for life’s work. he two homes, in 
Kentucky and Florida, offer a variety of climate and 
a chance for outdoor sports and drill all year round. 
New laboratories, buildings and woodworking shops. 


Designated “Honor School" by War Dept. Junior 
R.O. T. C. Early registration necessary. Large 
waiting list last year., Terms $750. For catalog and 


particulars address 
The Adjutant, K. M. I., Lyndon, Ky. 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Moulder of Men for Tomorrow's Work 


Peddie considers her work done only when the 
boy is completely and rightly educated. Her grad- 
uates are now leading in scholarship and student 
activitiesin 26 colleges. Emphasis placed on proper 
development of body as support for healthy mind. 

A thorough physical examination charting 
each organ, eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, 
lungs, etc., is the basis for.correct development 
of each boy. Reports mailed to parents. 


60 Acre campus. All athletic sports, swimming 


for boys under 14. Summer Session July 11 to Sept. 2. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headrnaster. 


pool, gymnasium. 
of faculty picked for character, thorough knowledge and understanding of boys. Lower School 
For booklets address 


Splendid moral influence 


Box 6Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


~t 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


625 boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 13 to 20 
years old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 


has been defined as the 
sum of all one’s experi- 
ences. How necessary, 
then, that in the forma- 
tive period of boyhood 
those experiences should 
be such as to make for 
a forceful, trustworthy 
and efficient manhood. 


hns € 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


is a place where a boy must-be 
“on time;" where he learns to 
tuke pride in doing what he is \ 
old, — he x tadi where he 
is required to neat in appear- 
ance, orderly in his habits, and 
courteous in his demeanor. It is 
a place where character, strong, 
clean and dependable, is in 
making. Early application is šm- 
perative for entrance next September. 
Six weeks’ summer tutoring school, 


St. John's Mili Academy. 
Box 18F, Delateld, Waxkesha Co Wis, 


Culver is for the ambitious boy—the boy 
who goes whole-heartedly into his work. It de- 
mands much of its students, but it gives much 
inreturn. Culver seeks the best in a boy and 


brings it out. Culver men are leaders in college 
and business. 


The amazingly complete 
equipment and splendid staff of 
teachers are unsurpassed for the 
whole development of the boy. 
Emphasis placed on college pre- 
paratory work. Athletics and 
outdoor life build strong bodies. 
For catalogue, address 


THE DEPT. OF INFORMATION 
Calver Indiana 
(On Lake Mazinkuckee) 


1,600 feet above sen level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only desired. 
Personal, individual instruction by our tuto- 
rial system. Academy sixty years old. 
$375,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely 
fireproof. Charges $600. Catalogue free. 
Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B S, President 
Box A, Staunton (Kable Station), Va 


S»001 
MILITARY ACADEMY | 


Develops red-blooded | 

American manhood, | 
through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and 
faculty exceptional. Unit R. O. T. C. 
College Preparatory, Business and Music. 
Graduates admitted without examination 
to Universities. “Big Brother” pe of 


For Ninety Select Young Boys | 


A school with a personal touch. Just | 
enough military training to-inculeate 
habits of obedience, promptness, 
orderliness and self-reliance. Study 
and play carefully supervised. One 
teacher to ten boys. Complete equip- 
ment. 42 miles from New York, 66 


TANDS for the ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt — robust health, clear 
thinking, broad culture. Physical 
and scholastic training for future 
leadership. Progressive curriculum, 
able tutors, supervised recreation. Forestry. Advisory 
Board men of national prominence. Twenty-three acres. 


government brings boys into close personal touch Athletic field. Modern, sunny buildings. Gymnasium, | e e : 

with instructors. New building for smaller e swimming pool, shower baths, recreation room, study hall. miles from Philadelphia. Athletic ) 
All athletics. Debating and Literary Societies. Glee Academic Term commences September 21. Enrollments field All ra H thful i 
Club, Band and Orchestra. Special terms to good now being received. Write to John A. Carrington, Head- eid. 4 sports. eal , eon- | 


master, for descriptive booklet. 


musicians. Capacity taxed annually. Early enroll- venient location. Catalog. 


t . Catalogue. Add ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY | 6 
hag e e AN : West Englewood, New Jersey 4 | Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN 
cs eee eS aes Box 613 Freehold, N. J. 
TS SSeS MS SENECTUTE si ees ` 
| 3 
Prepare for college in the most interesting FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Shenandoah Valley city in the world. Only 3 miles from the 
Academy White House yet in country surroundings. Waynesboro, Virginia 
42nd . New $100,000 fire; f buil: . A mod- 
pied. eal aerial, The SWAVELY School || Ai ei rated in tbe Hive Hidas 
ey : For Boys (Corporate name—The Army and Mane sor terc Unli videl prodere 
Located 88 miles from Washington on high land Navy Preparatory School) Non-military. boy. Prepares for universities and business life. 
overlooking Winchester and beautiful Shenandoah The standing of our boys in college at present Rase $600. Catalogue. Annual Spring encampment. 


Valley. College Preparatory with studies fitting 
for business life. A unique honor system of gov- 
ernment prevails, securing excellent discipline and 
fine morale. Special needs are studied. Each boy 
is treated as an individual. 

New gymnasium and large swimming pool. 
Manly indoor and outdoor sports and athletics 
encouraged. New barracks provide for rapid pres- 
ent increase in enrollment, For catalogue address 


B. M. Roszel, Ph. D., Major U. S. R., Supt. 
Box A, Winchester, Va. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School Bethlehem, Pa. | Blair Academy L2» endowed schop, | Randolph-Macon Academy, Military 


1600 boys prepared for lending universities in Sre use of unusual opportunities. General education and | Prepares for college or business. Work endorsed by 


shows that the same thorough intensive work 
which has been so successful in meeting the 
rigorous requirements of West Point and 
Annapolis for 17 years gives superior prepara- 
tion for regular college entrance. __ 

Cottage plan, boys and masters live together. 
Gymnasium, athletic field. For catalogue ad- 
dress, E. Swavely, Headmaster. 


4111 Connecticut Ave, Washington, D. C. 


Major Morgan H. Hudgins R. 0, T. C. 
Principal, Box 406 


Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, à. i lle; techni: hool colleges and universities, Beautiful and healthful loca- 
fields. Summer session. Separate Junior School new building. preparation for sorge oF Odd tion. Athletic grounds, new gymnasium and swimming 
Joun A. Tvaarv, M. A., Headmaster. New Jersey, Blatrstown, Box F. pool. Terms $400. No extras. For cata) address 


SMITH & PHELPS, Principals, Bedford, Va. 


lbs cpu i KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS | BELLEFONTE ACADEMY Ideal home preparatory 


° eo A -to-date mili- 

Greenbrier Military School 4: tool. Prepares for college or technical schools. „Eigh, healthful | school for boys in foothills of Alleghanies. Subjecta selected to 
. Inst: tors—all coll duates. B - ocation. Faculty of experts. Individual atten jon rr it ch . 11 teach S Sacre athictic 

(Pr esbyterian) hong rr aate 2300 ft. eiutude. Preceptorlal System. All indoor und outdoor sports under fed. preksa and parecer frre L 

On Main LineC. & OR. R. Station Ronceverte. Gymnasium. | competent instructors. Gymnasium with swimming pool. | carrito, Limited to 100 1 rp d Rates 

‘Terms $500. Catalog. Cel. H. B. MOORE, A. M, Prin., Box 23. | Address Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr, President, Box 802, Salteburg, Pa. boys, 15 years and upwards, Catalog. 


WENTWORTH Bes 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 43 Miles from Kansas City 
A High Grade Preparatory School for boys swim: pool; 5 grit tennis courts; 3 ath- . 
of good character. Accredited by leading uni- letic fields. Every student participates in e 
versities and colleges. Men teachers who under- competitive athletics. c a 1e c 00 
stand the viewpoint of the boy and lead rather Wentworth alms to develop the boy's mind Fi ded f , 
than drive. Library and reading room with ^ and body and to give him an increased sense al^ or Christian Education and not run for 
trained attendant. of his responsibility a# an American Citizen. profit. High moral and academic standards. Small 
R. O. T. C. Unit. Military training under classes, individual attention. Preparation for ali 


eg Lower School—4th to Sth grades 
U. 8. Army officers and World War veterans. me ers exceptional advantages to younger 
ys. 


Universities and Government Academies. ME 
Largest gymnasium in Missourl, Indoor 


Training of the best. All athletics. Gymnasium 
Swimming pool. For Catalog address 


Box 200, Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Headmasters: 
8 J. McCallie, MA, and J. P. MeCallie, MA, Ph.D. 


For catalog address COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent 
183 Washington Ave. Lexington, Mo. 
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"THOUSAND ACRE | Camp” € 
at me b. LS M" i4 


In the Cumberland Mountains—Elevalion 2250 feel 


Mountains between Nashville and 
and still cooler nights. NO MOSQUITOES 


etc. X 
TATION. REFERENCES DEMANDED 


L. L 


The only southern cam 
tion and equipment to the best camps North and East 
^noxville on beautiful lake in midst of vast forest. 
Twenty-four bungalettes; 
hall; dining room; infirmary; athletic field; tennis courts; 
Buildings and grounds lighted by electricity 
For handsomely illustrated catalog address, 
RICE, 


) for girls comparable in loca- 
üghest point in Cumberland 
Cool days 
seven tenía; recreation 
row boats; motor boats; 
PERFECT SANI- 


Located at 


horses; 
Pure 


canoe 
drinking water 
Ph. D., 


Director, Lebanon, Tennessee, Box 25 


f Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggressive 
West that is developing the high- 
est type of manhood. Ideal 
conditions — bracing air, sun- 
shine, dry climate. Altitude— 
3700 feet. Preparatory and 
Junior College. Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 


Box M 
Roswell, New Mexico 


Highest classification by War Dept. ; 
‘A. detailed; both Cavalry and Artillery instruction 
free. Standard literary courses from 7th grade 


Colonel U. S. 


I Send the Boy South to School 


through Junior College. Large Faculty of specially 

trained men as teachers and companions. Enroll- 

ment limited. New gym.; swimming pool; 

Re 10 buildings; 20 acre campus; all athletic s; 
real home life; ideal Southern climate. 


Col. Louis C. Perry, Ph. D., President 


| Texas s Military College 5:7 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for college. 
ern facility for best mental, moral and 
physical training. Gymnasium. Athletic 
field and swimming pool. Junior Hall. 
Separate school for boys under 13. 

William Ranney, A.M., Pd.D., Prin. 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
New Jersey. Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer C-1 


Thorough pre} tion 
own Institute {cr college or business. 


Efficient faculty, small classes, individual attention. 
Boys taught how to study. Military training. Super- 
vised athletics. 37th year. For catalogue, address 

COL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 


The Massanutten Academy wocttae va 


Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beauti- 
ful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
pares for college and business. Music, athletics. Modern 
equipment. 23rd yeur. Limited to 100 boys. $500. 

Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. Headmaster. 


WILLISTON—A School for Boys 


Preparatory fo for college or scientific school. Directed work 

and pla; unior school for boys from 10 to 14. A distinct 

school its own building. Separate Faculty. Address 
Ibraith, Principal 


MORGAN PARK 


Military Academy 


14 miles from center of Chicago. Accredited at 
leading universities. Very strong faculty—20 men 
far 200 boys. Training under West Point graduate, 

hasizes honor; habits of orderliness, precision 

promptitude, develops leadership. Teacher-con- 
ducted trips to Chicago's art and industrial centers. 
Recreational activities. Not conducted for profit. 

arate Lower School for younger boys. Catalog. 
Address COL. H. D. ABELLS 


Box 1100 Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


LEE d 


Every mod- | 


250 Boys 22 Teachers 


$800,000 Equipment 
88th year opens Sept. 20th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


RATES: £1000 single 
$850 danagi 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


For catalog address the 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal 


IRVING 


SCHOOL for Boys "prato 


25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic ‘‘Irving” 
country. 85th year. 30 years under present Headmaster. 
Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equipment. 

Frepares for all colleges and technical schools. Athletic 
Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


Address J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster, Box 926 


MARION INSTITUTE 
ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 


Designated by War Department '' Honor School 1930." 


Complete preparatory and colleg: United te tutor- 
ing for every cadet thout e extra A K 
Buperb equipment, Faculty from Amerika EI. versi! ‘ot 
Speci rmy avy, uns: re o! 
success in pi candidates for Government Acad 

ing courses d entrance examinations, college courses such aa 
recommend. certificates 


jed by Adjutant General for candidates whose 
have been accepted. For catalogue and information, address 


Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres., Box G, Marion, Alabama 


L 


155th year. High standards. Complete equipment 
All athletics. Refined home life. Graduates successful in lead- 
ing colleges. Write for catalogue, stating boy's age and aim. 
WILLIAM P. KELLY, Box 132, New Brunswick, N. J. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusivel 
MASSACHUSETTS INS 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Robert Allen's Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. 
Pam mitay: At health resort in mountains of W. Va. 
100 miles from Washington, D. C. Limited to 60. 
Reasonable rates. Catalog. Address R. E. Allen, Supt., 


Box C, Berkeley Springs, W, Va 
Co Educational Schools 


Instruction in small. groups—personal care. 


Development of character and training for 
efficient service in life. Prepares for colleges, 
technical schools. te Junior Department 
with House Mother and constant supervision. 
Complete equipment. Gymnasium and twenty- 
acre athletic field. Carnegie Library. Moderate 
rates. Catalog. 


Oscar 8. Kriebel, D.D, Prin, Box 110, Pennsburg, Pa 


ITUTE OF TECH [oto Y^ 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


eee 
Lake Forest Aea 
For Boys Miltary 


(64th year) 
THOROUGH COLLEGE 
PREPARATION—diploma 
admits to ALL certificate uni- 
versities—definite preparation for 
rance examinations of Yale, Prince- 
on, Harvard, ete. 
HONOR IDEALS—genuine co-operation 
faculty and student#—non-military regime. 
BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Mich- 
igan, one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gym, 
swimming pool—physical training and ALL athletics 
Influential board of trustees—endowed—not main- 
tained for profit—annual fee, $950. For catalog, address 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Box 149, Lake Forest, Iil. 


betw eeu 


THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


Collegiate Preparatory School for Boys 


Recreation Bldg. and Crew 


Specializing in College or 
University, preparation. Small 
classes Individual attention 
Athletics: Recreation building 
and atbletie field on Lake Cayu- 
ga; full navy outfit. Healthfully 
and beautifully located above 
Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. Certifi- 
eate privilege. Apply now for 1921 
Summer School. Specializing in prop- 
aration for University Entrance Erami- 
nations. Two terms: mid-July to September. 

Special Tutoring School The year round. High-grade 
instruction in all preparatory subjects. Experienced faculties 
for all Schools. Write for catalogs. 


THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Junior Military Academy; for boys from 6 to 15 only. 
In session 12 months in the year, with outdoor life during 
every month of the twelve. Summer term. Camping. 
Swimming. Fall term begins September 12. 
COL. RICHARD P. KELLY, Superintendent 
Oak Park, Palo Alto, California 


Box134 ITHACA, N.Y. 


Co-Educational Schools 


EXERESSION: Established 1890. Coeducational. Accredited. 
B. E. and M. E. degrees to College graduates. Voice, Public 
Speaking, Drama, Presentation of Plays, Story Telling, Modern 


A. Blood, President, Box A, 3358 S. Michigan Ave., Chi , Ill. 
Six weeks' summer session July 5. Bulle 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 1855-1921 


An established college-preparatory school of high 
standards for 125 selected students. A true home 
school. Faculty 14. Athletics. Endowed. Rate $500. 


E. P. BROWN, Prin., Box GA, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


BEACON 


A Country-City Boarding and Day School 
For Boys and Girls of Ail Ages 


Distinctly college preparatory, covering all 
grades from kindergarten to college. Special 


iploma courses for students not wishing to 


enter college. Household Arts, Music, Art, 

Secretarial and Business Courses. Faculty of 
experienc red college graduates. _3-acre estate 
with 5 buildings in Boston’ s most beautiful 
suburb. 85 acres and 5 buildings in the Blue 
Hill region, 15 miles from Boston. Hillsview, 
the school's summer camp, is used for week end 
sports and games. For catalog address 


MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


(EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 
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Illustration by F. R. Gruger 
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SCATTERGOOD BUYS A CHURCH. A story CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 
Illustrations by Paul Meylan $ 


WHY I MAKE IT A HABIT TO BE GOOD TO YOUNG MEN 

SID SAYS: Youth will be served—or take it anyway! 
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Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood 


THE EVERLASTING PERSISTENCE OF THIS WESTERN GIRL KEENE SUMNER 
ZONA GALE. A portrait in Alco Gravure 

HARRY B. THAYER. A portrait in Alco Gravure 

“THINGS OFTEN JUST HAPPEN,” SAYS HARRY B. THAYER B. C. FORBES 


THE WINNER. A love son ALEXANDER HULL 
Illustrations by Arthur William Brown 


THE BOX OF WONDERS IN YOUR POCKET DE FOREST HULBURD 
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Illustration by J. Henry 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 
C. L. Smith Article by Albert Sidney Gregg 
John P. Johnson Article by Bernard G. Priestly 
Maude Watts and Martha Railsback Article by Edith Wray 


THE BOY OR GIRL WHO HAS GIVEN ME THE BIGGEST SURPRISE 
Prize contest announcement 


THE WORST INVESTMENT I EVER KNEW ANYBODY TO MAKE 
1st Prize—A Grasped “Opportunity” 
2d Prize—Betrayed by His “Friend” 
3d Prize—'' Never Again!" 
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RUST a child to know the good and the 


| true. Was there ever a boy or girl who 
did not love to play with Ivory Soap? 


The fact that the tender little hands are always 
eager for the floating cake and the bubbling lather 
is eloquent proof of Ivory's quality and purity. 


IVORY SOAP 9935 PURE 


IT FLOATS 


COPYRIANT 1921 BY THE PROCTER & GAS PUE CO, CNCISNATI 


Make your pretty clothes 
last longer 


by washing them the rub-less way with Ivory Soap 
Flakes —the flaked form of Ivory Soap prepared for 
the safe, instant, convenient cleansing of silks, wools, 

and all fine fabrics. SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE and 
instructions for the care of deli- 
cate garments. Address 
Section 18-F, Dept. of 
Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gam- 
ble Company, 
3 Cincinnati, 
DT A Ame. Obio. 
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The Joys of Single 
Blessedness 


HE bachelor is held up to con- 

tempt because he has evaded the 

draft. He is a slacker. He has 
side-stepped a plain duty. 

If he lives in the small town he is 
fifty per cent a joke and fifty per cent an 
object of pity. 

if he lives in a city, he can hide away 
with others of his kind, and find courage 
in numbers; but even in the crowded me- 
tropolis he has the hunted 
look of one who knows that 
the world in general has 
something on him. 

He is led to believe that 
babies mistrust him. Young 
wives begin to warn their 
husbands when his name is 
mentioned. 

He is a chicken hawk in a 
world that was intended for 
turtledoves. 

It is always taken for 
granted that the bachelor 
could have married. 

Of course, he might not 
have landed the one he 
wanted first off. It is pos- 
sible that later on circum- 
stances denied him the 
privilege of selection, But 
it is always assumed by 
critics of the selfish tribe, 
that any bachelor who has 
enough money in the bank 
to furnish a home, can, if he 
is persistent, hound some 
woman into taking a chance. 

Undoubtedly the critics 
are right. When we review 
the vast army of variegated 
males who have achieved 
matrimony, it seems useless 
to deny that the trick can 
be turned by any man who. . 
is physically capable of standing up in 
front of a preacher or whose mental 
equipment enables him to decide that he 
should go into the house when it rains. 

If Brigham Young, wearing throat 
whiskers, could assemble between thirty- 
five and forty at one time, how pitiful be- 
comes the alibi of the modern maverick 
that he never has managed to arrive at any 
sort of arrangement with a solitary one! 

We know that women will accept men 


By George Ade 


who wear arctic overshoes. — Statistics 
prove that ninety-eight per cent of all 
those you see on station platforms, wear- 
ing full beards, have wives at home. 

"he whole defense of bachelorhood falls 
to the ground when confronted by, the 
evidence which anyone may accumulate 
while walking through a residence dis- 
trict. He wl ee dozens of porch-broken 
husbands who never would have pro- 


Why Bachelors Are Not 
Always “Hurrahing” 


“ATO MAN can take twelve 
months’ vacation each year,’ 
says Mr. Ade. “A vacation is no fun 
: except when it comes as a release 
from the regular routine. Each 
July the married man is supposed to 
sing: 
** My Wife's Gone to the Country! 


Hurrah! Hurrah!’ 


“Thereby he gets an edge on the 
bachelor. He has a chance to throw 
his hat in the air at least once a year. 
When does the bachelor pull his 
'Hurrahs"? Think it over.” 


gressed to the married state if all the 
necessary processes had not been elemen- 
tary to begin with, and further simplified 
by custom. . 

Even after he is convinced, he will 
stubbornly contend as follows: “ Possibly 
I am a coward, but I refuse to admit that 
all these other birds are heroes." 

At least, he will be ready to confess that 
anyone can get married at any time, pro- 
vided the party of the second part is no 


more fastidious and choosey than he is. 

These facts being generally accepted, 
the presumption of guilt attaches to every 
snele man beyond the age of thirty. And 
if, as the years ripen, he garners many 
dollars, and keeps them in a hiding place 
which is woman-proof, he slowly slumps 
in public esteem until he becomes classi- 
fied with those granite-faced criminals 
who loot orphan asylums or steal candle- 
sticks from an altar. 

Finally he arrives at a 
state of ostracized isolation. 
He has every inducement to 
be utterly miserable and 
probably would be so, ex- 
cept for frequent conversa- 
tions with married men. 

At this point we get very 
near to the weakest point 
A in the general indictment 

against bachelors: Is it 
generally known that bach- 
elors privately receive en- 
couragement and approba- 
tion from married men? 

Not from all married men, 

' itis true. Not, for instance, 

from the husband of any 
woman who happens to 
read these lines. But they 
do receive assurances from 
married men, of the more 
undeserving varieties, that 
matrimony is not always a 
long promenade through a 
rose bower drenched with 
sunshine. The word “lucky” 
is frequently applied to sin- 
gle men by the associate 
poker players who are hap- 
pily married. 

The difficulty in rescuing 
the hardened cases is that 
the unregenerate are all the 

time receiving private signals from those 

supposed to be saved, to lay off and beat 
it, and escape while the escaping is good. 

Many of them would have fallen long 
ago except for these warnings. 

There are times when the most con- 
firmed, cynical, and self-centered celibate, 
influenced by untoward circumstances 
and unfavorable atmospheric conditions, 
believes that he could be rapturously con- 
tent as a married man, and that he is 
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cheating some good woman out of her 
destiny. 

Conversely, the Darby who wants the 
world to know that his Joan is a jewel and 
his children are intellectual prodigies and 
perfect physical specimens, even this para- 
gon, who would shudder at mention of a 
divorce court, tells his most masonic 
friends that it must be great to have your 
freedom and to do as you darn please. 

No matter which fork of the road you 
take, you will wonder, later on, if the 
scenery on the other route 


The American Magazine 


The moment 2 man marries, the in- 
dictment is quashed. For the time being, 
he is snow white. A little later, after the 
divorce proceedings, he may become 
speckled, but he never sinks quite back to 
the degraded estate of bachelorhood. 

He tried to be a good citizen. 

Having an altruistic and almost Chau- 
tauqua regard for home and the marriage 
sacrament, and feeling that someone had 
to step forward and save the birth rate, 
he put aside ali considerations of personal 


In the telephone booth—only about 
eight cubic feet of air—partial asphyxia- 
tion after twenty minutes. But who 
wouldn't be willing to die, with the sound 
of that Voice strumming in the ears, like 
an ZEolian harp hanging in the gateway 
of Paradise? , 

Now, when Waldo finally got married, 
does anyone really insist that he did it 
because he was prompted by a sense of his 
duty to provide food and lodging for a 
member of the opposite sex? 

Bid he calmly decide to 


isn’t more attractive. 

The bachelor, being mere- 
ly a representative unit of 
weak mankind, isn’t essen- 
tially different from the 
Benedict. 

Probably at some time or 
other he wanted to get mar- 
ried and couldn’t. Whereas, 
the married man didn't 


want to get married and ~ 


was mesmerized into it by 
a combination of full moon, 
guitar music, and roly-boly 
eyes. 


POOR wretch who had 

lived under the stigma 
of bachelorhood for years 
once confided to several of us 
that he was all ready to be 
married at Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1892, and then learned 
that it would cost at least 
eight dollars to put the 

_ thing over. 

Bachelors are willing to 
be segregated or even sep- 
arately taxed, but they don’t 
wish to be branded with too 
hot an iron. They come to 
regard themselves as po- 
tential married men who 
never received notice of 
their inheritances. 

Married men are merely 
bachelors who weakened 
under the strain. 

Every time a bachelor 


° give his endorsement to the 


A Toss-Up Between 
“Sweetie” and a Sanitarium 


for home and the marriage sacrament, and feeling 

that someone had to step forward and save the birth 
rate, Waldo put aside all considerations of personal conven- 
ience, and, like a sunrkissed hero, stepped to the edge and 
j over the precipice. 

“Yes, he did! You know he did! 

“ Here is what happened: 

“The dear old goof found himself in immediate juxtaposition 
to the Most Wonderful Woman in All the World. When she 
smiled at him, his blood pressure went up twenty points. When 
she appeared to forget that he was among those present, he 
smiled to rush into the street and lie down in front of a taxicab. 

* Waldo hovered near her, every night, until ordered out. 
Then he reeled back to his den, stepping from one cloud to 
another. He sat up in the still hours of the morning to write 
notes which elected him even if, later on, he had wanted to welch. 

“He arrived at his office without remembering what had 
happened since he left home. He tried to dictate letters, and 
nothing came from him except gurgles.. He wondered what 
was happening to Her. 

“In the telephone booth—only about eight cubic feet of air 
—partial asphyxiation after twenty minutes. But who 
wouldn’t be willing to die, with the sound of that Voice strum- 
ming in Mecum like an ZEolian harp hanging in the gateway 


of Paradise 
“Did he calmly decide to give his endorsement to the sacra- 
ment of marriage and to help protect the birth rate? 


s Hie an altruistic and almost Chautauqua regard 


“Did he? Lay the bride’s curse on the bachelor, if you will, * 


and let his name become a byword and hissing at every bridge 
party; but don't hang any medals on Waldo until you have 
all the facts in his case—which will prove to be a carbon copy 
of a million other cases. 

* Waldo got married because he needed sleep. 


sacrament of marriage and 
to help protect the birth 
rate? 

Did he? Lay the bride's 
curse on the bachelor, if you 
will, and let his name be- 
come a byword and hissing 
at every bridge party, but 
don't hang any medals on 
Waldo until you have all the 
facts in his case—which will 
prove to be a carbon copy of 
a million other cases. 

Waldo got married be- 
cause he needed sleep. 

It was a toss-up between 
Sweetie and a sanitarium, 
and he selected the easier 
way. í 

He could not picture an 
existence which did not in- 
clude the radio-magnetic 
presence of Honey. He was 
governed by sex impulse 
and not by what he had 
read in books on sociology. 


No until weeks later, 
emerging from the hon- 
eymoon trance, did he dis- 
cover that he had honorably 
discharged his obligations 
to Society and had me 
a member of the Matri- 
monial Legion of Honor. 
What happened to Waldo 
might have happened to 
any petrified hermit now 


sees a man with an alpaca 
coat pushing a perambu- 
lator, he says, "There, but 
for the grace of God, goes 
me." 

"Whatever excuses the 
bachelor may harbor in his own mind, the 
following definite counts have been drawn 
against him: 

Ist. It is the duty of every good man to 
become the founder of a home, because 
the home (and not the stag boarding- 
house) is the cornerstone of an orderly 
civilization. 

2d. It is the duty of every high-minded 
citizen to Approve publicly the sacrament 
of marriage, because legalized matrimony 
is the harbor of safety. When the bachelor 
ignores the sacrament, his example be- 
comes an endorsement of the advantages 
offered to travelers by that famous old 
highway known as “The Primrose Path." 

3d. ^ is the duty of every student of 
history and economics to help perpetuate 
the species and protect the birth rate. 

These are the damning accusations. 
Any representative woman’s club, any- 
where, would bring ina verdict of “ guilty” 
in two minutes, without listening to wit- 
NESSES. 


“It was a toss-up between Sweetie and a sanitarium, and he 
selected the easier way.” 


convenience and, like a sun-kissed hero, 
stepped to the edge and jumped over the 
precipice. 

es he did! You know he did! 

Here is what happened: 

The dear old goof found himself in im- 
mediate juxtaposition to The Most Won- 
derful Woman in All the World. When 
she smiled at him, his blood pressure went 
up twenty points. When she appeared to 
forget that he was among those present, 
he wanted to rush into the street and lie 
down in front of a taxicab. 

He hovered near her, every night, until 
ordered out. Then he reeled back to his 
den, stepping from one cloud to another. 
He sat up in the still hours of the mornin 
to write notes which elected him even if, 
later on, he had wanted to welch. 

He arrived at his office without remem- 
bering what had happened since he left 
home. He tried to dictate letters, and 
nothing came from him except gurgles. 
He wondered what was happening to Her. 


hiding at a club. 

And if Waldo, on a cer- 
tain occasion, had happened 
to meet merely Another 
Flapper, instead of the 
Most Wonderful Woman in 
the World, he might now be camped at a 
hotel instead of being assistant manager 
of a nursery. 

We are all wisps, and the winds of 
chance blow in many directions. 

, Just because a man gets married is no 
sign that he has a high and holy and 
abiding regard for womanhood. Visit any 
court-room and hear the sufferer go into 
details: He threw a meat platter at her— 
acucezed her arm until it was black and 
blue—tore the feathers off her new hat— 
kicked the Pomeranian into the fireplace 
—made her sleep on the lounge, etc., etc., 
etc. 

It isn’t usually a lack of intense regard 
and reverence for womanhood that keeps 
the bachelor single. Often enough, it is 
a lack of regard for himself as a fit com- 
panion for the godes up there above him 
on the pedestal. 

One of the most highly-despised bache- 
lors I ever knew once said that if he ever 
asked a woman to marry him and she said, 


The Joys 


“Yes,” he'd begin to have his suspicions 
of her. And yet he was supposed to be a 
woman-hater. 

The :rooming-houses are packed with 
mature single men, each of whom looks up 
to Class A women with such worshipful 
adoration that he never has felt worthy of 
possessing one of the angelic creatures. 

Charley Fresh—who regards 
himself as the irresistible capti- 
vator—googles his way among 
the girls for six nights a week 
and is known as a “‘lady’s man." 

The marooned and isolated 
males who watch his perform- 
ance refuse to enter into any con- 
test which features Charle 
Fresh as a formidable rival. If 
he is what the women want, 
they cannot qualify. They ac- 
cept the inevitable, and decide 
that by habit and circumstance 
they are debarred from the mat- 
rimonial raffe, and they might 
as well make the best of it. They 
know that they lack the peacock 
qualities of the heart-breaker, as 
they have studied him in Robert 
W. Chambers and the movies. 
‘They never could live up to the 
specifications. Not one of them 
wants to compromise by grab- 
bing a third-rater. They want a 
topnotcher, or nothing; and they 
haven't the financial rating, the 
parlor training, the glib vocabu- 
lary, the baby-blue eyes, the 

` curly hair and the athletic 
shoulders to make them real: 
mates for the distant Dianas of 
their day dreams. 


SOME are restrained by cau- 
*J tion, some by diffidence, and 
some are put out of the running 
by Fate. 

Is it not true that the bachelor 
uncle is always a hot favorite 
with the children? And doesn't 
he often tell Minnie, his brother's 
wife, that he would give a thou- 
sand shares of Steel Common if 
he could have one of his own? 
Of course, if he had one he 
wouldn't know what to do with 
it; but it just shows that the 
parental instinct can often be 
aroused by a good home-cooked 
dinner. 

This defense of bachelors is 
getting to be pretty wobbly; but 
1t still has a few guns in reserve. 
For instance, if the birth rate 
languishes, shall no part of the 
blame be put on the modernized 
young woman who is ring-shy 
until he can show her a five-thou- 
sand dollar automobile? 

How about the great armies of 
salaried women who have come 
into financial independence in the 
office buildings and don't wish to 
exchange it for the secluded de- 
pendency of the flat buildings? 

‘There are oodles of reasons why the 
bachelors have not married. Let there be 
general rejoicing that many of them have 
remained single. Special congratulations 
to the might-have-been children! They 
will never know what they have escaped. 

Who knows but your old friend Bill 
was made a bachelor by Divine decree, so 


fade, or tear. 


on a marriage register. 
his books and plays have brought him a fortune. 
has a beautiful home in Indiana, but seems quite 
content to keep bachelor’s hall there. He is a golf 
enthusiast, but up to date he has remained incor- 
rigibly averse to taking part in the marriage game 


of Single Blessedness, by GEORGE ADE . é 


that some poor, frail woman wouldn’t 
have to sit up until two or three o'clock 
every morning? 

And now for some pointed advice and 
inside information: If you believe that 
grown-up males who refuse to marry are, 
in the aggregate, a menace to society, 
don't base your propaganda on the as- 


When George Ade, the celebrated humorist, writes 
about the joys of single blessedness, he is handing 
out real inside information; for he is a bachelor him- 
self. At fifty-five he seems to be the genuine article, 
dyed in the wool, fast color, warranted not to shrink, 
He has written novels, plays, stories, 
fables in slang—but he never has written his name 
He cannot plead poverty, for 


sumption that bachelors live in a care- 
free Paradise, which they are loath to ex- 
change for the harrowing responsibilities 
of the family circle. 

Try to convince the bridegroom that he 
is winning a prize instead of surrendering 
a birthright. - 

If you want to keep a line waiting at 
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the marriage license window, preach to 
the wandering sheep that they should 
come in from the bleak hills, and gambol 
in the clover pastures of connubial fe- 
licity. 

Arrange with the editors to suppress 
all detailed reports of divorce trials; also 
to blue-pencil the shoddy jokes which deal 
with mothers-in-law and rolling 
pins. ] 

Fix it with theatrical produ- 
cers so that the stage bachelor 
will not be a picturesque hero, 
just a trifle gray about the tem- 
ples, who carnes a packet of 
dried rose leaves next to his 
heart, while the husband is a 
pale crumpet who is always 
trembling and saying, “Yes, my 
dear." 

Try to induce department 
stores to remove those terrifying 
price tags from things worn by 
women. Many a wavering 
bachelor has looked in a show 
window and found, by an easy 
mental calculation, that his full 
salary for one month would sup- 
ply My Lady with sufficient 
wardrobe to take her past the 
morning tub, but not enough to 
carry her into the street. 

The two lone items of hats and 
shoes would spell bankruptcy to 
a fellow of ordinary means, and 
he knows that there must be 
countless other intermediate 
items connecting up the $60 hats 
with the $22 shoes. 


A LEAST, give him credit for 
always picturing Ais phan- 
tom wife as being extremely well 
dressed. Married men may be 
tight with the checkbook and 
moan over the bills; but the in- 
tangible, make-believe wife of 
the secluded bachelor always 
wears the most chic and alluring 
confections shown by the shops. 

He has no intention of giving 
up the two-room snuggery which 
has been his home for eight years, 
but if he should become adven- 
turous at any time and go sailing 
the uncharted seas, he knows 
that his traveling companion 
will a queen in royal garb. 
She will sit in the rear of the 
boat, bedecked with pearls and 
wearing a coronet. 

He never meets her, but his 
intentions are generous, up to 
the last. 

“I wouldn't get hooked up 
unless I could give my wife the 
best of everything." How often 
have we heard those words, 
spoken by some brave outlaw. 
The inference being that he has 
-passed up a sacred privilege for 
fear that he could not supply 
Her with all of the costly luxu- 
ries she deserved. 

Whereas, his associates know that he 
has become encased with a hard crust of 
habits and could never adapt himself to the 
give-and-take conditions of married life. 

They can't be taught new’ tricks after 
they begin to molt. 

ut they continue to explain, and even 
in the deepest (Continued on page 150) 


He 


satires bene 
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He Couldn't Stand Prosperity 


A story that will make you think of some 


ILLUSTRATION 


E COULDN’T stand pros- 

perity, but he was great in ad- 

versity—and Erwin Hunt had 

known much of both. He had 

bucked the world alone from 
seventeen until matrimony at twenty-five, 
and from then on with assistance from the 
truest, best half ever man had. 

I doubt if Laura would have had the 
mortal courage to face those alternate 
periods of prosperity and adversity had 
the lords of life unrolled their script 
before her on the evening when, with 
high-church ceremony, she married Erwin 
in her glowing, romantic twenty-first year. 
She took him then, for better or worse. 

'To Laura marriage was a sacrament— 
one she did not understand, but never- 
theless considered binding with links finer 
than finest steel. It was hard swallowing, 
even during the rhapsody of the first 
bridal months, when Erwin's dark eyes 
still looked fairly straight into yours and 
before his firm young chin had begun to 
sag or his erect shoulders to stoop, to meet 
the first shock. But Laura met it and 
rallied. 
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people you know 
By Harriet Abbott 


“I never wanted you to marry him,” 
her father said stormily. ‘‘The man 
always was shifty. Now I know it. 
He’s been to me for money. Out of a job 
and never told you! He’s a coward—and 
a hypocrite! Lend him money? Never! 
Not even if I had it—which I haven’t. I 
have my own problems to meet—and I 
meet 'em alone, not begging of others." 

Laura's head lifted proudly. 

“If Erwin did not tell me it was to 
spare me," she said. “‘He is kinder to me 
than you are. You say you love me. He 
proves he does by shielding me from his 
trouble, for I know it is trouble. I know 
now his heart has been torn for weeks. I 
realized, all the time, I think, that some- 
thing was wrong. And it must have been 
very, very wrong or he'd never have gone 
to you. You're hard and cold and cruel. 
We do not want your help. I would not 
take it if you offered it.” 

The angry scene with her father left 
Laura trembling with excitement. She 
burst into tears on Erwin's shoulder when 
he entered the door of their home that 
evening. 


BY F. R. GRUGER 


He confessed. At least Laura thought 
at the time it was a confession After- 
ward she knew it was only a fragment of 
the truth, carefully packed with lies and 
reservations. It was a tale of other men's 
jealousies and misrepresentation bringing 
him into final conflict with the manage- 
ment and forcing him as a man of spirit 
to resign. 

Twenty-five dollars a week that a sales- 
man earned in those days, twenty years 
ago from the present danuba. oilar 
value, had not gone far, especially when 
Laura should have been under medical 
care. Now, having not even a part of the 
twenty-five, she dismissed the colored 
woman from the kitchen and began her 
struggle with reality. Erwin managed, by 
borrowing, to keep in car fare and lunch 
money; and Laura ventured still, spar- 
ingly, to add to the butcher’s and grocer’s 
and milkman’s accounts. 

It was seeing her in that desperate 
corner that brought forward Erwin’s best. 
Humbled, strung tight with anxiety for 
Laura, he managed to be taken on the 
selling staff of the “News.” Because he 


“The cur! The cur!" said Mann through gritted teeth when Laura 
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had wept out her story. ‘‘Can you see now, Laura, the dog he is?” 


was a mixer, he handled the *News's" 
biggest accounts and, fighting now with 
intensity and pride for iunii sake, he 
rolled in business in tremendous volume. 
His salary went up, with three spurts, to 
forty a week, an apex. for salesmanship 
in that day. 

The baby came and debts accumulated, 
notwithstanding the forty. Erwin ex- 
plained that his expense account could 
not be loaded with all the extras for which 
he must spend money. ‘Too, he must be 
well-tailored, booted, and shaved. 

Laura shuddered over the growing bills, 
on which she managed to pay cash drib- 
lets. Every now and then she crossed the 
trail of unpaid bills Erwin had assured 
her were paid—his tailor’s bill, a gas bill, 
the rent. 

She began at last to awaken to the 
smart of knowing his evasions and lies. 
By the time the second girl was born 
their married life had lost its sublimated 
first joy. Her love was passing from 
rhapsody through the test of fire. She 
was gathering strength—the strength a 
woman builds within herself by the 
cruelty of sacrifice. Without realizing it, 
she was walking away from Erwin. As 
he went down, she was climbing; as he 
grew more weakly self-indulgent, she be- 
came more strongly sufficient to bear 
burdens; as his moral fiber disintegrated, 
hers took the timbre of fine steel. 

For prosperity on the “News” was 
-working its worst on Erwin. The inevi- 
table day came when Carter called him to 
his inner office, where anything might 
happen to a man, from being increased to 
a hundred a week, to being booted from 
the door. 

Carter was bullet-headed, as round in 


cranium as a billiard ball, and as hard. 
When he took from his pocket the heavy 
ring of keys he carried there, shut both 
his office doors, set his foot against each 
in turn, and locked each with a heavy key 
on the heavy ring, Erwin knew he was on 
the carpet. It might mean prosperity: 
Erwin could flatter himself into that. 
But under his self-satisfaction was un- 
easiness. 


“TYE been checking sales records,” 
said Carter, leaving no moments un- 
turned. “Just what, Hunt, do you con- 
sider you have contributed toward earning 
» your pay envelope the past six weeks?” 

“Tve been reporting to you on Jones’s 
Hardware and Mayflower Washing Ma- 
chine, and a good many others,” said 
Erwin sullenly. 

“About the best thing you've done has 
been to report progress. But reporting 
progress is scarcely enough to warrant you 
at the head of the pay roll." 

* You give me the toughest accounts— 
ones that the other men can't touch," 
protested Erwin. 

“Exactly. That's what I hire you for 
—what I pay you for. It’s why you're 
getting seventy-five a week." 

Erwin had never admitted that last 
thirty-five to Laura. It had been less com- 
plicated to tell her nothing of increases. 

“The trouble with you, Hunt, is you've 
got a fine little idea you can travel on 
reputation. Forget it! The cashier's 
reports are the only evidences that mean 
anything on my desk.” 

“T hope you'll let me prove, sir, what 
I can do," suggested Erwin. 

Carter was unperturbed by Erwin's 
essay into humility, 


“You’re a disturbing element in my 
organization," he said.- “One by one my 
men have threatened to go if you stay. 
You're a good salesman—when you work, 
which isn’t often. You’re cursed with 
conceit and brains and self-indulgence and 
personality—and debts. And that’s what 
the men resent more than they resent the 
fact that you corner the best accounts—and 
are not cashing in. They resent the fact 
that you’ve borrowed up to a hundred per 
cent from every one of them—that they 
were asses enough to lend to you. There 
is nothing, Hunt, that gets a man in 
Dutch faster than crookedness about 
money. If you can’t play straight you’d 
better quit.” 

By this time Erwin was in that lowest 
condition of abasement into which only 
the most flagrant self-conceit can, by the 
law of reaction and gravity, fall. 

"TI pay that, pay it all," he said. 
* Give me time." 

“It isn't only that every man in my 
organization is on his ear. I could deal 
with that. I could deal with you, too, if 
it were only a temporary character col- 
lapse. I would back you for your own 
sake as well as for your selling ability and 
your cash assets. But this—” Carter 
produced a clipped package of rubber- 
stamped expense accounts—“ these pad- 
ded expenses finish things." 

Erwin's eyes could not meet his, but 
Erwin's bluff held good to the last. 

“You can't pull lies like those on me!” 
he flared. “I resign here and now." 

“You can't resign. You're already 
fired. Your pay envelope is made up for 
Friday. Go to the cashier and get it." 

Seventy-five dollars in the pay envelope. 
But enough to get (Continued on page 64) 
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How Fast Should a 
Man Get On? 


By Harvey D. Gibson 


President of the New York Trust Company 


HEN a young man has 

‘been in business three or 

four years he begins to ask 

himself if he is getting 

along as fast as he should. 
And he is quite right, too. No one ought 
to sit down placidly in any job, like a cat 
in front of the fire, so contented that it 
doesn't want to move. 

But the question of how fast a man can 
expect to move is not an 
easy one to answer, You 
cannot make a time sched- 
ule that will fit everybody. 

I can say this, however, 
about men in offices: As a 
rule, ten years of hard work 
will be necessary before 
they will begin to reap the 
big rewards of that work. 

Business is an intricate 
and difficult profession. A 
man must pass through a 
course of training, just as a 
doctor, a lawyer,-or an en- 
gineer must, and this course 
of training, if he is with a 
large corporation, lasts 
about ten years. 

His progress will not be 
gradual and regular. A 
man does not climb in busi- 
ness the way he goes upa . 
flight of stairs, by a succes- 
sion of equal steps. : 

Usually, even a highly - 
gifted man takes rather a 
long time getting up the 
first half of the business 
stairs. Then he may run 
up the rest of the flight, 
sometimes taking it several 
steps at a jump. 

But the public hasn't 
noticed him—until he began 
to run! People think he has 
been running all the way 
from the very bottom step. 
They wonder how he does it. 
Usually, they say somebody 
must have lent a hand and 
pulled him along. But that's 
because they didn't see him 
when he was laboriously and, as a rule, 
slowly climbing the first half of the way. 

Sometimes, 1t is true, you will find a 
man who overnight reaches a position of 
great responsibility; but there are com- 
paratively few of them who retain a posi- 
tion thus‘attained. They are accidents 
of fortune. Then there are the quick oil 
or gold fortunes; but the prospector who 
finds gold on his first trip is a rarity; more 
often he spends many years at the severest 
of labor before he makes a strike. 
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The “accidents of fortune” usually re- 
ceive a lot of publicity. But they bulk 
much larger than they really are. We 
have perhaps one hundred thousand men 
in this country who have positions of 
great influence in business; and I should 
roughly guess that not one hundred of 
these men came into their present posi- 
tions without a more or less lengthy period 
of obscure and laborious preparation. 


- It is a Bad Sign for a Job to Pay 
Too Much at the Beginning 


HE average man entering the service of 
a large corporation,” says Mr. Gibson, 
“at eighteen or twenty (or a little later than 
that if he has been at college) may expect 
during the first two or three years to earn a 
bare living. If he earns much more than a 
bare living he is likely to be in a blind-alley 
position, for which very little preparation is 
í required. It isa bad sign for a job to pay 
too much at the beginning. The beginners, as 
students of business, as apprentices, are not, 
in terms of service rendered, worth very 
much. Years ago, in fact, they would have 
had to serve for nothing, or in some cases to 
have paid the employer to take them in. The 
present rates of pay are high; they will prob- 
ably decline rather than increase during the 
next few years—although as expressed in 
purchasing power they will not be lower. 
Taking to-day’s pay, a young man, after five 
years of work, ought to be earning between , 
$2,500 and $3,000 a year. 
he should be earning around $5,000 a year; 
and about that time opportunities will ordi- 
narily begin to present themselves.” 


Take the case of a well-known man, 
whose progress seems extraordinarily 
rapid: He was president of the Liberty 
National Bank (now merged with the New 
York Trust Company) when but thirty- 
two. ‘To-day he is one of the outstanding 
figures of world finance, and he is fifty-four 
yearsold. He has hada part in nearly every 
great financial undertaking in the past ten 
years, and his influence extends far beyond 
finance. He is one of our first citizens. 

I mean Henry P. Davison. Yet Mr. 


After ten years 


Davison, before he became president of 
this bank, from which he went on later to 
a partnership in J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany, had spent more than ten years work- 
ing through every task connected with 
banking. He had been errand boy for a 
bank in Troy. He had been runner for a 
Bridgeport ask then bookkeeper; and 
then its teller. He was a clerk in a New 
York bank, next a receiving teller, and 
finally a paying teller. He 
came to the Liberty Bank 
as an assistant cashier, 
within a year he was cash- 
ier, three years later a vice 
president and a year after 
that president. 

From the day he became 
president his career has 
been a romance. Anyone 
who did not know all the 
facts would imagine that he 
had gone up like a rocket. 
But, knowing his life, you 
will discover that the early 
years were those of inten- 
sive preparation. In school 
he used to lead his class, 
and he kept on “leading his 
class" through each grade 
of business—but he did not 
skip a single class. He 
worked his way graduall 
up through the crowd; and, 
of course, when he had 
passed the crowd and had 
come out into the open, 
where there was plenty of 
room, people began to see 
him. The superficial ob- 
servers forgot, or did not 
know, that he ever had 
been mixed in with the 
crowd at all. 

I have been interested in 
this matter of trying to 
discover the length of what 
might be called the “prep- 
aration period” of business. 
Anyone in an executive po- 
sition must set out to gain 
the strongest possible or- 
ganization; and this cannot 
be done without offering at least an aver- 
age opportunity to the men in that organi- 
zation. You must offer a first-class chance 
if you expect to have first-class men join 
you. 

Nothing worse can be said about any 
company than: “A fellow does not have 
a chance here.” 

It can and will be said about erery com- 
pany, because some men insure them- 
selves against all chances. In that case, 
the fault is with (Continued on page 112) 


Harvey D. 


AT thirty-nine, Mr. Gibson is the youngest among 
the presidents of New York’s large banks. What is 
more, he was only thirty-four when he became presi- 
dent of the Liberty National Bank, which has now been 
merged into the New York Trust Company, of which 
he is now president. He was born at North Conway, 
New Hampshire, and was graduated at Bowdoin 
College. i 


Gibson 


Nevertheless, he began work by sweeping floors for 
the American Express Company at Boston. 

But he did not wield a broom very long; and before 
many years had passed he had risen to the assistant- 
managership of the company’s Eastern department 
Then he became part owner of a tourist agency, ad 
later entered the banking field. He is officer, or direc- 
tor, or both, in many large corporations. 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


Alexander H. Revell 


FOR more than forty years, Mr. Revell has been one 
of the most widely known merchants in the Middle 
West; but he began his business life even longer ago 
than that. He was a thirteen-year-old newsboy when, 
in 1871, he started “to keep his eyes open for oppor- 
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tunities.” By the time he was twenty-one he had be- 
come president of his own company in Chicago. Heis 
still president of the same company, grown to many 
times its original size and importance. 
in educational and philanthropic movements. 


He is also active 


Never Hesitate to “Cut Loose” 
If You See Something Better 


When I was a boy I kept my eyes open for opportunities; then—in an emergency— 
I knew which way to turn; and, if there wasn't any emergency, I 
made a change anyhow, whenever I knew that 


it would be an improvement 


By Alexander H. Revell 


E of the things which Tue 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE succeeds 

in doing is to make a lot of us 

older men look back to our 

boyhood and try to pick out— 
each of us—some one thing which was 
learned then and which seems to have 
been a sort of keynote, or dominating 
idea with us. 

In my own case, I think I began to ac- 
quire this keynote before 
my tenth birthday came 
along, and by the time I 
was twenty it was prett 
firmly fixed in my mind. 
Not only was it the strong- 
est single factor jin my own 
early business life, but I 
always think of it when I 
study young men to-day. 
As a boy I did not put it 
into words. I don't think 
I even suspected that I had 
any "keynote" of action— 
I was too busy with the 
action to think about the 
keynote. Most boys are 
like that, of course; but if 
I had been the exceptional 
youngster who has figured 
out his special slogan, 
think I should have put it 
this way: 

“Keep your eyes open 
for opportunities!" 

o not claim that this 
would be the very best pos- 
sible keynote dor every- 
body; but it certainly was 
a useful one in my case and 
it led to many interesting 
experiences. 

was born in Chicago, 
where my father was in the 
grocery business. The store 
was in a small frame build- 
ing on Van Buren Street 
and we lived in the rooms 
over it. I went to the pub- 


s 


earns a lot of punishment—and gets all 
he earns! I took my share of it, both at 
ome and abroad, and it did me good. 
There is something wrong with a boy who 
oesn’t earn punishment at times. And 
I may add that there will be something 


_valuable to a boy—initiative. 


wrong with the man who has not received 
the punishment he deserved as a boy. 

e youngsters invented many of our 
own games; and this taught us what is in- 
i Near our 
house was an old planing mill whose floor 
had been about sıx feet from the ground 
when the mill was erected. But in time 
the sawdust had sifted down through the 
cracks between the boards until this six- 


Two Busy B’s That Do 


Nothing But Buzz 


Ad HEN I speak about enthusi- 
asm," says Mr. Revell, “I’m 
not thinking of the mere 'hurrah- 
boys' talker. If I may be permitted 
a play upon words, I will say that 
Bluster and Brag are two busy B's ` 


that never do much for anybody. The 
only noise they make in the world 
is the noise of their own buzzing. 

“It is worth remembering that 
the steam that blows a whistle 
isn’t driving any machinery. 
That kind of steam is first cousin to 
hot air. And the Hot Air and Idle 
Steam families are largely composed 
of the busy B’s I just spoke of.” 


foot space had become entirely filled. 

hen our “gang” discovered this, we 
set to work digging tunnels through the 
solid mass of sawdust. Altogether we 
made a network of several hundred feet 
of tunnels, occasionally widening them in- 
to more or less spacious rooms. Where 
the sawdust wasn’t packed solidly enough, 
we put in supports, a feat which called for 
considerable engineering skill, I assure 


ou. 
I don’t believe any of us who were ad- 


mitted to that enterprise have ever had as 
much fun since then. The fame of the 
“Old Mill Caves" soon spread, and all the 
boys from blocks around wanted to get in; 
but the caves were carefully guarded, even 
at night. There were always some mem- 
bers of our crowd who managed to elude 
home vigilance and to sleep in our saw- 
dust retreat. When any of us got into 
mischief and wanted to escape either our 
parents or the police, we 
would hide in the caves un- 
til the storm blew over. I 
have done it myself. 

one occasion when 
we fled to the caves, some 
of the smaller policemen 
crawled in after us and cap- 
tured us. I remember I 
was the last one to get out. 
Like the others, I started 
to run; but standing not 
far from me was a huge 
policeman, who took after 
me. The streets at that 
time were not paved, great 
ditches being on either side. 
I recall that I never had 
been able to leap over one 
of these ditches; but with 
the unction put into me by 
what I thought was the 
breath of a policeman on 
my neck, I think I must 
have cleared that ditch by 
at least two feet. 

The way it impressed me 
was that a little unction, 
applied at the proper time, 
can make people accom- 
plish feats of strength, of 
agility, or of work, which 
they had not supposed’ 
themselves able to per- 
form. I tucked that lesson 
away in my mind for future 
use. And it has been useful 
to me in many emergencies 
when, figuratively speaking, 
I have had to jump farther than I had 
supposed I could—or elge go into the ditch. 

e weren't bad boys. Neither would 
anybody have called us good boys—ex- 
cept on the eve of a Sunday-school picnic, 
or of a Christmas-tree celebration, when 
our conduct was likely to be superhuman- 
ly excellent. But, largely because we 
were playing hard and fighting not a 
little, we were learning even then to 
keep our eyes "peeled," as we expressed 
it then. Continued on page 152) 
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He paused, and the church that embellished the window of his hardware store was thrown upon the screen 


Scattergood Buys a Church 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


R. SPACKLES, who married 

Grandma Penny, and was 

thereafter known to Cold- 

river as Mr. Ellen Penny, or 

as Mr. Grandma Penny, as 
the speaker preferred, was standing to his 
shoulders in blackberry bushes as Scatter- 
good Baines walked past the house and 
paused to inquire: 

* How's pickin’?” 

*Pickin's good, but gittin’ picked's 
better," said Mr. Spackles irately. ‘But 
Grandma, she’s bound and determined I 
should pick these here berries come high 
tide or hobnails. "Tain't her hide that gits 
riddled with thorns." 

Grandma Penny issued from the kitchen 
door and nodded to Scattergood. 

“Come in and set, Scattergood. Hain’t 
seen ye to talk to for a coon's age." 

Mr. Spackles placed his pail on the 
ground deliberately and turned toward 
the porch, but Grandma held him with 
a humorous if determined eye. “You 
hain't finished yit," she said. “You was 
to pick stiddy till eleven o'clock. Be you 
swearin'?" she demanded with severity, 
“cause, if ye be, you don't git pie to-day. 
"Tain't becomin' in an elder of the church 
to cuss." 

*How's the church gettin’ along?" 
Scattergood asked. . 

**"Tain't," said Mr. Spackles gloomily. 
“Irs goin’ to bust." 

Grandma nodded in confirmation. 
“Seems too bad, after my gittin? Mr. 
Spackles raised to be an elder; but we 
jest can't seem to manage. Preacher’s 
salary hain’t paid. Intrest onto the 
mortgage hain't paid. Mortgage's due, 
and the bank that holds it is goin’ to 
foreclose. Don’t seem Christian, some- 
how. I had Mr. Spackles talk to that 
bank, and they say they kin sell to the 
lodge and git out their money, and that’s 
what they calc'late on doin’. Looks like 
that church was goin’ out of business." 


"Um. ... Can't make ends meet, hey? 
Don't folks take to your style of religion?" 
“They come," said Mr. Spackles 


dourly; “but they won't pungle up." 

M Minister please folks?” 

* Nobody's het up over him; but what 
kin you git for six hunderd a year, and 
that never paid?" 

“Folks wants their salvation free," said 
Grandma, “and the's some that wants it 
free, with coupons throwed in." 

“Huh. . . . I hain't much for church- 
goin' myself. Dunno much about 'em, 
exceptin as I see and hear, but my 
jedgment is that no church is a detriment 
to a community. Wouldn't locate in no 


town without a church. Lookin' at it as , 


a business man, a church is a good invest- 
ment for any village." 

Scattergood pinched his pudgy cheek 
and frowned at his feet. His feet made 
him uneasy. He wanted to think, but, 
being company, it would have been most 
inelegant for him to remove his shoes, and 


without freedom to wriggle his toes, Scat- 
tergood's brain declined to function at its 
best. 

“Seems like a church ought to git alon 
tere,” he said. ‘‘The’s enough folks dnd 
enough money." 

“That durn squawky tenor voice of 


Will Pratt's has got suthin’ to do with it,” . 


grumbled Mr. Spackles. 

“Um. How's a church run, anyhow? 
Who runs it?" 

“Most of 'em hain't run a-tall, and 
that's what's the matter. Folks hain't 
got time to fuss with 'em. They calc'late 
a church is like one of these here clocks 
you wind once a year and never have to 
touch ag'in." 

"Huh! Nothin'll go by itself. Seems 
like a church is suthin' like a business. 
It hires folks, and it's got to earn money. 
Preachin’ is a business. Wouldn't pick it 
out myself; but that don't alter the fact. 

Grandma frowned. "Somehow," she 
said, "that don’t sound jest Christian.” 

"A church," said Scattergood, “‘is 
about the only business 1 never meddled 
with. Um... . Who'd you say held this 
here mortgage?" 

Grandma told him, and stated the 


.amount due and payable to be four 


thousand dollars with two years’ interest. 
Scattergood arose with his habitual, 
abruptness. 

* G'-by, folks," he said. 

'* G'-by, Scattergood." 


NE week later Coldriver rocked under 

the shock of the news that Scatter- 
good Baines had bought the church. A 
day later it nearly toppled in ruin when, 
through the columns, and advertising 
columns at that, of the Coldriver 
“Trumpet,” Scattergood announced his 
intention of running the church as a 
rivate enterprise. His advertisement 
re certain resemblance to a legal notice. 


To All Whom These Presents 
Concern: 


I, Scattergood Baines, have bought 
in fee simple the premises known as 
the First Church of Coldriver, and 
figure to conduct it under new man- 
agement for the same purpose as 
heretofore—namely, to furnish religion 
to the community. 

The minister, deacons, elders, .. 
choir, and everybody else connected 
with the old management is hereby 
discharged. end 

The kind of religion furnished will, 
be the Christian religion, such as is 
found in the Bible, and the Church 
will be open Sunday mornings and 
afternoons, and Thursday nights. 

There will be preaching bv a man 
that knows his business, and singing 
by folks that know their business. 

The new management will furnish 
the best it can for the money. No 
donations. No pledges. Cash at the 
door. Morning services: twenty-five 
cents for adults. Evening services: 


fifteen cents. Thursday night prayer 
meeting: ten cents. Children free. 


Your patronage is solicited. 


Deacon Pettybone, Elder Hooper, and 
Old Man Bogle, for forty years an all- 
powerful triumvirate in the religious 
affairs of Coldriver, went into conference 
behind closed doors. It is a matter of 
local history that the three old gentlemen 
issued from their homes at exactly fifteen 
minutes before two that afternoon. 


WITH grim front they moved upon 
Scattergood Baines's hardware store, 
and Scattergood, sitting in his specially 
reinforced arm chair, awaited the onset 
upon the piazza. The triumvirate ap- 
proached, stopped, cleared their throats. 

“Howdy,” said Scattergood. 

"Scattergood Baines,” said Deacon 
Pettybone, “‘you’re committin’ sacrilege.” 

“As how?” 

“You’ve bought a church!” 

“Uh-huh. Cost me nigh to five thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Readin’ that ungodly advertisement, 
we come to the conclusion you aim to run 
it for your own benefit and profit. You're 
chargin admission to the House of 
God.” 

"Prices reasonable. Give the best I 
kin in return." 

“Salvation’s free. You hain't got no 
right to charge. That’s Scripture.’ 

“It says Salvation, don’t it? That’s 
free. But I never read nowheres that 
learnin how to git salvation was free. 
No, siree! It's costly. What’s salvation, 
anyhow? Kind of a reward, hain't it? 
Suthin’ that's give to you for leadin’ an 
upright life for a matter of fifty-sixty 
year. Uh-huh. Kind of out of propor- 
tion, says I. Feller behaves himself 
reasonable for, say, seventy year, and it 
entitles him to a couple of hunderd 
millions of years of free bliss and board. 
That's salvation. Divident of about a 
billion per cent, hain't it? All right, 
Bible says so. It’s free. But sich a re- 
ward's wuth workin' for and payin' for." 

"You're a stiff-necked generation," 
said Deacon Pettybone harshly. 

“You bet you, and that there stiffness 
runs the full length of my spine, right 
from my hair to the seat of my pants." 

“You aim to turn the House of God 
into a place to be amused in." 

“Jest a minute. . . . Where'd you git 
that information, Deacon. Lemme tell 
you. The business of a church hain't to 
amuse, it's to instruct and to remind. 


~ It's to p'int out to folks how to live 


decent, and it's to keep a-remindin’ 'em 
of the difference between good and bad, 
and urgin' 'em to act like they ought to. 
That's whac this here church of mine is 

oin' to do, and it'll be wuth the money. 
What's to be got for the price of admis- 
sion'll be religion straight and simple and 
without frills, so's the commonest kin 
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22 
understand it.” His 
voice became solemn. 


“Irs goin’ to be run as 
if God"was a-standin' in 
the vestibule a-listenin' 
to what goes on. 
Preachin’ be the best I 
kin git, singin’ 'll be the 
best I kin git—and it's 
a-goin' to support itself. 
I calc'late that’s all. 
G’-by, gentlemen.” 

When Scattergood ut- 
tered that form of dis- 
missal Coldriver knew 
further discussion would 
be futile. The commit- 
tee turned on their heels 
and strode away. 


CATTERGOOD set 

about procuring a min- 
ister, not a permanent 
incumbent, but one to 
occupy his pulpit for one 
Sunday. He wrote to the 
head of a seminary in 
the state: EL 

“I want to hire the 
best preacher I kin git 
for twenty-five dollars a 
day. | Plain preachin’ 
what I want. Preachin’ 
about religion and not 
newfangled lectures 
about cannin' fruit or 
how a feller by the name 
of Dickens come to write 
abook. I want sich men 
every Sunday, a different 
one every week. Kin 
you furnish the article?” 

“What denomina- 
tion?” asked a telegram. 

“Christian,” replied 
Scattergood succinctly. 

On Thursday the Cold- 
river "Trumpet" con- - 
tained the advertisement 
of Scattergood’s first 
service. 

“Tickets on sale at 
the hardware store," was the final line. 

Scattergood himself was surprised. In 
technical language, the advance sale was 
surprising. Congos, Methodists, Baptists, 

aid their quarters. ‘The ungodly and the 
indifferent purchased tickets—everybody, 
urged by curiosity to see what Scattergood 
Baines was up to, bought his way into the 
House of God. 

“If you're expectin’ capers to be cut 
up," Scattergood told them all, “don’t 
buy. If it’s curiosity, stay away. Come 
to worship—or don't come." 

But they came. On Sunday morning 
the main floor was packed, the gallery was 
filled. The new minister, a youngish man, 
faced such a congregation as Coldriver 
never produced except when an occasional 
evangelist stirred them by a week of 
ranting. 

Scattergood instructed the preacher. 
“Preach it plain and simple,” he said. 
** Git to their hearts and leave their heads 
alone.” 

The preacher, sent in answer to this 
most unusual call, gave to Coldriver 
eloquence, sincerity, simplicity. The 
quartet, imported at a cost of twenty-five 
dollars, sang with voices that did not 
cause anguish to the ears. The congrega- 
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tion departed; and no man was offended 
in his reverence, as no man who came 
hoping for the bizarre was gratifed. The 
evening service was attended as well as 
the morning. 

Scattergood labored under no miscon- 
ception. This outpouring would not repeat 
itself. Curiosity had attracted the crowd; 
but, he believed, with proper management, 
the church would show a steady profit. 


CATTERGOOD was a business man. 
He organized and advertised this new 
roject with the same enthusiasm he 
brought to any other branch of his wide 
activities. And his success was not unsatis- 
factory. At the end of a month he wrote 
to those who supplied his preachers: 

“You been sending good talkers. We're 
satisfied. But we can afford to pay more 
and get better. What can you give us for 
thirty-five dollars a Sunday?" 

* What I aim to do," he said to Mandy, 
his wife, “is to give the folks hereabouts 
as good preachin' and singin' as they 
could git in Boston. No reason why not. 
... The main trouble is too much compe- 
tition. Congos, Baptists, Methodists, 
Little White Church, and what not. All 
a-spendin’ money, and piddlin’ it away 


With grim front they moved upon Scattergood Baines’s hardware store, and Scattergood, 


on inferior quality. "lain't good business, 
and I'm durned if I believe it’s good 
religion. They're all aimin' to go to the 
same heaven, hain't they?" 

“But travelin' on different railroads,” 
said Mandy shrewdly, ‘‘a-lookin’ at 
different landscapes as they pass." 

"Um. ... Suthin’ to that. But here 
we be. How much invested in churches? 
Enough to have one fine big one. How 
much paid for preachers? Enough to 
have one of the best. Scatterin’ our shot. 
One big church, run on business lines, 
would give Coldriver the best religion to 
be had, instid of five or six kind of triflin’ 
snacks of it, spread thin." 

One thing Scattergood noticed: The 
outsiders, those who had affiliated with 
no church, became regular attendants. 
“The preachin's interestin' and the singin's 
good. They enjoy it," he said. 

At the end of three months the project 
was still very much alive. In addition to 
the main purpose of the church, Scatter- 
good had developed the by-products. He 

ad schemed to make the building a social 
center. Seldom a week passed but that 
some decent, decorous event took place. 
He arranged church suppers, served on a 
business basis, concerts, lectures. 


Seattergood Buys 


sitting in his specially reinforced arm chair, awaited the onset upon the piazza 


"No reason for havin’ a valuable 
pissy idle six sevenths of the time,” 

e said. 

One phase of the matter escaped public 
attention. 

Old Maid Withers, a threadbare shawl 
over her head, approached Scattergood 
difdently. 

“T hain't never been much on church- 

in'," she said; “on account of poverty. 
Couldn't give, and couldn't dress fit. 
Allus took comfort in church when I c'ud 
go. But I can't afford even a quarter." 

“Um. . . . Everybody's got to pay. 
Um. . . . Capable cook, hain't ye?" 

* Cale'late to be.” 

“Then, if it suits ye, you'll be boss of 
the church suppers, supervisin' the cookin' 
and servin'. Pay ye five dollars a dinner 
and a stiddy pass to all services." 

That was one instance; there were 
dozens of others. Everybody was made 
to feel he was paying his way. 

“If you git it for nothin’ you feel it 
hain’t wuth nothin’,” he said to Mandy. 

One morning a committee from the 


Little White Church visited the hardware. 


store. 
“Mr. Baines,” said the spokesman, 
“your church is ruinin’ ourn.” 


“As how?” said Scattergood. 

“Hain’t got enough congregation to git 
along. Never did git along much. Can't 
make ends meet nohow." 

“Huh. What's special along your rail- 
road to heaven that makes it more de- 
sirable than along mine?" 

“We got a different church gove’ment.” 

“Worship the same God?” : 

“oe Yes.” 

“Same idees of good and bad?” 


“Yes.” 
"( XALC'LATE you could git to heaven 


on my railroad as safe as on your'n?" 

“Dunno but what we could.” 

“Um. And tide a heap more comfort- 
able. Yes, siree, and git better accom- 
modations along the way. Tell ye what: 
Shut up shop. Fetch your congregation 
over to my church in a body, and I'll take 
your church buildin' off'n your hands." 

“Buy it?” 

"That's the idee." 

The Little White Church held a meeting 
and accepted Scattergood's proposal. It 
increased his congregation without adding 
to his overhead. It decreased the total 
expenses of the village in its journey 
toward Salvation. The Little White 
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Church had figured to 
spend some fourteen 
hundred dollars a year! 
This was eliminated. 
Following this transac- 
tion, Scattergood wrote 
for a minister worth fifty 
dollars a Sunday. 

Coldriver seethed with 
this fresh piece of news, 
and it seethed even more 
when Scattergood re- 
modeled the Little White 
Church to specifications, 
and sold it to the lodge 
—at a slight profit. 

. "Creatin'atrust, that’s 
what he’s doin’. Aimin' 
at a monopoly," so Dea- 
con Pettybone and Elder 
Hooper and Old Man 
Bogle argued; but their 
arguments fell upon deaf 
ears. Human nature is 
human nature. People 
desire the best in religion 
as they do in wearing 
apparel, and Scattergood 
was giving quality. The 
fame of the preachers 
who occupied his pulpit 
carried throughout the 
countryside. Farmers 
drove in from distances; 
the little church was 
crowded to capacity. 


EACON PETTY- 
BONE came again 
and again to expostulate 
with Scattergood, until 


Scattergood’s patience 
was exhausted. 
"Lemme show you 


suthin'," he said. “I 
got a estimate on things, 
and you kin tell how 
clost i be to bein' right: 
It costs the Corigos nigh 
onto two thousand dol- 
lars to run their church, 
and they have to rassle 
like blazes to come out even. Allus 
a-beggin’ and pleadin’ for money. Costs 
the Mechadive nigh to eighteen hundred, 
and the Baptists as much. Makes a total 
of clost to six thousand dollars to run 
three churches. Right, hain’t I?” 

““Somme’res nigh that figger." 

“Any of ’em got a fust-class parson?” 

* Best they kin pay.” 

* Any of 'em got a fust-class church?” 

"Fit to worship God in." 

* Any of 'em got the kind of choir that 
gives music that's fit to rise up for them 
there angels to listen to?" 

“The folks does the best they can.” 

“ Any of 'em breakin’ even on expenses? 
Any of 'em that don't have to beg and 
wiggle?" 

Jo,” said the deacon honestly. 

“Wa-al, suppose that money they 
scatter was combined. Suppose the cost 
of them churches was put into one. 
Suppose all them congregations was 
rolled into one, and each feller was made 
to pay his way. What then? Have the 
best, couldn’t they?” 

“°Tain’t possible. 
run like that.” 

“To make'em pay their way, ye mean?" 

“Certain.” (Continued on page 122) 


Churches can’t be 


Why I Make It a Habit to be 
Good to Young Men 


N TOP of the morning mail 
some weeks ago I found the 
following note from a young 
man who had called on me, a 
few weeks before, to ask my 

good offices in helping him to secure a po- 
sition. He wrote: 


I presented all three of the letters of introduc- 
tion which you so kindly gave me. Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Boothby both said that there was 
no vacancy at present which I could fit into, 
but they promised to remember me, and were 
so courteous and considerate that I did not feel 
at all discouraged. 

Mr. Saxton was very busy when I called the 
first time and asked me to come again. When 
l returned he talked with me for nearly an 
hour, asking about my home and school and 
college training, why I wanted to enter business 
and what I expected to do. At the end of the 
talk he called in his sales manager and arranged 
to give me a chance in the selling end of his 
business, which is the thing I had most at heart. 
I like the sales manager immensely, and Mr. 
Saxton is the kind of man who makes everyone 
in the organization feel happy and enthusiastic. 
I really believe I am going to make a success 
here, and if I do I shall owe it all to your kindly 
interest. You may be sure that I shall never 
forget it. 


When I had read the letter, I tossed it 
over to my secretary. , 

“Put that in with the acorns,” I said. 

She laughed. 

“Your ‘Acorn Box’ is getting pretty 
full," she remarked. 

It was in the “twilight week" of the 
year—the brief let-down period that 
comes between Christmas and New Year. 
One feels like indulging himself a little in 
that twilight week, and I yielded to a sud- 
den impulse. 

* Bring out the box and let me look at 
it," I said. 

She came back in a few minutes with 
a battered old pasteboard container, of 
the kind we used to see in offices before 
the days of vertical filing. 

A little frayed notebook lying on the 
top furnished the key to the papers. In it 
were six hundred and thirty-one names, 
arranged first alphabetically, and then 
according to date. The first entry was: 

“T. J. Seaver, Sept. oth, 1891.” 

At the end of the list—number 631— 
was the name of the young man whose 
letter I have just quoted. For every 
name correspondence was in the box; and 
behind each little parcel of letters was a 
bit of business romance that has perennial 
interest for me. One of the men named in 
that little book was at one time the gover- 
nor of a great state; three are editors of 
big metropolitan newspapers; over twenty 
are corporation presidents, and there are 
doctors and lawyers and secretaries and 
treasurers and superintendents. There 
are poor men with the rich men, and some 
beggar men, and one thief. There are 
over fifty whose present addresses I do not 
know. 

But the successes far outnumber the 
failures, so much so that I have had more 
real pleasure in poring over the contents 
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of that box than ever came to me from 
fiction or theatre. 

There are romance and tragedy, thrills 
and tears, in thaz battered old file box. 
You have doubtless guessed already 
why it is called the “Acorn Box.” Great 
oaks from little acorns grow, as we are as- 
sured on unimpeachable authority. This 
is my collection of acorns—six hundred 
and thirty-one lives that, in one way or 
another, 1 have had the opportunity of 
influencing a little while they were still in 
the acorn stage. 

Most of our habits and hobbies come 
to us largely by chance. It was no pre- 
determined plan which made me a collec- 
tor of acoms. My interest in young men 
grew out of the fact that two men of gen- 
erous impulse took an interest in me when 
my own life was in the seedling period. 
There has been nothing particularly note- 
worthy in my career. I am fifty-two, 
and the president of a company whose 
product enjoys a wide popular reputa- 
tion—just one of many thousands of 
moderately well-to-do business men who 
have discovered that no special magic is 
required to build a successful career in a 
country as rich in opportunity as ours. 


But except for those two men I might 
be to-day just the chief clerk, or perhaps 
the proprietor, of a country drug store. 


They touched the kernel of my ambition . 


into life, watered it and warmed it with 
their sympathy and confidence. 

My father died when I was nine years 
old and for five years, with the help of the 
ittance of insurance. money which he 
eft, my mother carried on the struggle to 
maintain the family alone. Then, at 
fourteen, I stopped school and went to 
work in the village drug store. We lived 
in one of those horek valley villages 
where the horizon stoops to touch the 
tops of the encircling hills and no one’s 
vision extends very far. Pretty enough 
and comfortable enough—the kind of a 


village which has special charms for the: 


poet and the story writer, but is drab and 
discouraging to the spirit of youth. 

There were traditions among us of 
some few former residents who had 
escaped over the hills and found fortune 
in the cities. Half a dozen men in town 
had managed to squeeze together forty or 
fifty thousand dollars, and so lifted them- 
selves into a kind of local heaven of in- 
dependence. But their success was a 
discouragement rather than an inspira- 
tion to be a boy of fourteen behind the 
counter of the drug store. They had pre- 
empted such opportunities as the village 
offered; they had lifted themselves into 
positions that seemed unattainable. 

At any rate, I could see nothing ahead 
but a lifetime of dull routine behind the 
counter. The need of my mother and the 
younger children was insistent; I could 
not afford to take a chance; and by the 
time the need was abated it would be too 
late. To many men who read this there 
will doubtless come pictures of their own 


youth, with its hours of complete dis- 
couragement. The first twenty years of 
life are popularly supposed to be care- 
free, joyous years. In actual fact, they 
are frequently years of greater misery than 
T that come afterward. 

was in the store late one night, alone. 
It was raining outside; the regular oc- 
cupants of the cane-bottom chairs around 
the stove had elected to stay at home. 
I had nothing to do but wait until closing 
time, and I was tilted back against the 
wall gazing gloomily out through the wet 
windows, hati the town and myself, 
when the door opened and Doc Springer 
came in. Doc was the heart of our village; 
a selfless, tireless servant who slept some- 
times in his roomy old house, kept by his 
colored man, Sam, but oftener spent the 
night in a bespattered buggy answering 
the unceasing calls of the community. 

He strode up to the cigar case, filled his 
pockets with the long, bad stogies which 
we kept especially for him, and, glancing 
at nr face, cried: 

hy the gloom?” 

*]'m not gloomy," I protested, in a 
feeble effort at self-defense; and then, 
knowing that it would do no good to hide 
symptoms from Doc, I poured out the 
whole story. 

"What chance have I got?" I de- 
manded. “If yeu had to spend your whole 
life in a little coop of a drug store like this, 
I alee you'd be gloomy too.” 

e did not laugh. It was part of the 
secret of his success that he seemed to 
know instinctively just what every situa- 
tion demanded. fic threw off his big coat, 
settled himself by the stove, and consid- 
ered my problems as though there were 
nothing more important in the world. 

“Of course you know that there was 
once another kid like you who had to 
drudge along in a store," he began. 
"Same sort of a situation as yours in 
many ways—folks poor, lots of children 
in the family, and no chance for schooling 
or clothes or anything. He was different 
from you in one thing, though, he never 
for one minute gave in to the idea that he 
would have to stay in that store all his 
life. Nights when he was alone he didn't 
sit pia pur into the street and pitying 
himself. He read; yes, sir, read everything 
he could lay his hands on! Later on he be- 
came quite a man in this country—name 
of Lincoln, Abraham Lincoln. Ever hear 


of him?" 


; I SAT up straight in my chair and looked 


hard at the Doc. It was a big new 
idea—the most important that had ever 
come into my boyish mind. He saw that 
he had hit home, and continued. For a 
couple of hours we sat together, forgetting 
all about closing time, while he talked to 
me about books, and men who had suc- 
ceeded with no initial advantage, and of 
the city where he had studied medicine, 
and had watched men succeed, and fail. 

“T will go over to the library to-morrow 
and make out a reading course for you, 


young fellow,” he concluded. “And about 
every other week I will drop in here and 
give you a real examination. Better look 
out for it; it'll be a jim-dandy. If you're 
ever going to amount to anything you've 
got to begin right now. And after a year 
or two we'll put a stethoscope up against 
your skull, and see whether there's any- 
thing stirring inside." 

I did not to mean to make this the stor 
of my life. One has to watch himself; 
after fifty, I find, the temptation to be 
garrulous grows. Let me hurry through 
this part of the subject by saying that the 
doctor fulfilled his promise, and more. 
For five years he guided my reading, 
coming over to the store at night to dis- 
cuss the books, catching me up at the 
first sign of discouragement, and beating 
the laziness out of me. At first the reading 
was work. I was tired out after the day's 
occupation; it seemed as if my mindsimply 
would not function. But he held me to it, 
and little by little the mental exercise be- 
came easier. I found myself fascinated 
by the progress that I was making; almost 
unconsciously I grew in self-confidence. 
I subscribed for a Chicago newspaper, and 
without confiding my plans to anyone 
resolved—at the first opportunity—to 
try my luck in the big game. 


Sid Says 


But Doc knew about the newspaper, 
of course; and it was he himself who made 
the decision finally. 

“I think you're ready,” he said. “T’ll 
really miss you, boy. It’s been lots of fun 
—these evenings together. But your 
pin-feathers are beginning to sprout; you 
ought to be on your way. I’ve written to 
Alvin Meadows, who runs some kind of a 
wholesale grocery business in Chicago. 
He was in Medical School with me, but 
had sense enough to get out in time. May- 
be he'll put you at work packing prunes. 
We'll see; we'll see." 


N A WEEK or two we did see. Alvin 

Meadows wrote for me to comeon; and 
after much sewing and patching at home, 
I started away on the railroad that ran 
over the hills and across the plains to 
Chicago. It was hard enough to part 
with my mother and the younger mem- 
bers of the family; but the only time that 
my self-control really deserted me was 
when I stood on the station platform, and 
Doc Springer laid on my shoulder a hand 
that shook with his emotion. 

For a couple of years I continued my 
reading under the guidance of . the 
doctors regular letters: then I dis- 
covered certain very valuable night 
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courses at the university, and determined 
that I must somehow find a way to take 
them. To do so would involve not merely 
tuition and textbooks, but I should have 
to move my room to another part of town, 
where the rents were somewhat higher; 
and the whole experise, I figured, would be. 
not less than five hundred dollars for the 
year. Where to get five hundred dollars 
was a problem that puzzled me for weeks. 
At length the inspiration came. Banks 
had money, and were in the business of 
lending it. I had been accustomed to 


.visit one of the largest banks in the city, 


where Mr. Meadows kept his personal 
account. I had made deposits for him and 
cashed checks. I determined to:do the 
businesslike thing and go to a bank myself; 
not a big one like Mr. Meadows's but a 
smaller one that would be less imposing 
and presumably more interested in the 
educational plans of a boy. At lunch time 
for several days I poked my head into one 
bank after another; and finally discovered 
a kindly-faced gentleman in one of the 
more modest institutions who looked as 
though he must have a houseful of boys 
of his own. To his desk I walked and, 
trying to look as though such business was 
an everyday affair to me, asked him. for 
five hundred (Continued on page 119) 


Youth will be served—or take 1t anyway! 


three and weighing over two hundred pounds, 
stopped me in Grand Central Station, New 
York, the other day, and, stroking a heavy black 
mustache, said in a deep bass voice: 
“How do you do, Mr. Sid. How is your golf game?” 
Now, people don't refer to my golf game unless they 
are friends. I keep a curtain drawn over that part of 
my activities. I did not recognize the gentleman, and 
said so with great politeness, having noted his size 
and evident power. 


; A sce and weigh man, standing about six feet 


“I guess you don't remember me,” he said. “Well, 
I used to caddy for you about fourteen years ago." 


“Oh, gosh!” I replied. “Don’t tell anybody. I 
wish my game could show the same growth that you 
have undergone. Tell me about yourself." 

Then we sat down and I heard the story of his 
development: In brief, he is married, has two chil- 
dren, holds a six-thousand-dollar job, and is on his 
way. 

Well, what of it? you ask. Read what the writer 
says on the opposite page and you will see that there is a 
good deal—"'of it." And here it is: —. 

Don't forget for one moment that it is wise to keep 
"selling yourself" to the younger generation. They 
come fast and they come strong. They bob up in a 
surprisingly short time. Yet thousands of men in 
middle age treat the young who work for them as if 
they were nincompoops who never would advance 
beyond the stage of inefficiency and subordination. At 
this very moment I can think of one manager I know 
who at thirty-eight treats the twenty-two-year-old 


youngsters under him as if they were permanently 
twenty-two, while the brutal fact is that in ten years one 
of those “kids,” having reached thirty-two, is likely to 
dump him out at forty-eight. 

These are rough words. Perhaps you will call them 
cynical. I don't feel that way about it at all. It is not 
the idea I intend to convey. The point I want to make 
is that it is wise and decent, and in the interest of your 
own welfare and that of others, that you should treat 
the young in a way to win their respect and confidence. 
It is better for them, better for you, better for the 
world. When I say that it is wise to keep "selling 
yourself" to the young, I mean that you should take 
the time to teach the young, to explain things to them, 
to show them, to win them. That course not only gains 
their confidence—it improves them and it improves you. 
It makes for the development of all. 

I referred above to a twenty-two-year-old youngster 
who at thirty-two might rise up and throw out a forty- 
eight-year-old man. Why might he do it? He might 
do it very properly—in the interest of the business. 
He might do it because the older man in those ten years 
had never shown himself to be a valuable, helpful, 
constructive force. And who could blame him if he 
did? j 

There is nothing in the whip-hand, know-it-all, sit- 
on-a-throne-and-whack-people-over-the-head game. It 
lasts only while your muscle lasts. It is not permanent 
salesmanship; it adds nothing to the sum total of 
knowledge; it is a sure-fire losing campaign. Follow 
it and you will go down and out—where you will 
belong. 


OR the past six or seven years I 
have spent practically all my 
time directing moving pictures 
in which animals played leading 
roles. I have staged the antics 
of everything, from flies to elephants, 
from snakes to ostriches, from mice to 
gorillas. i 
Of all the dumb creatures from which 
you might expect some sense, the ostrich 
is the most hopeless bonehead I ever 
tackled. He is jotty; stubborn, and as 
stupid as a stick. If you want to make a 
“still” picture of him, it takes about 
eight men to hold him. 
An ostrich kicks forward instead of 


If he 


backward—and he is some kicker! 


The Biggest Bonehead 


Guess what it is. Also the smartest. My experience in 
alligators, mice, dogs, cats, 


attacks you, the one safe thing to do is 
to lie flat on the ground. As his feet fly 
forward, they lift in the air; and if you 
are prostrate they will clear you. 

A rabbit is poor movie material, too. 
If one tries to run him along with an in- 
visible wire he usually holds his feet as 
rigid as harrow teeth and refuses to 
register voluntary locomotion. This in- 
visible wire device, by the way, is used 
constantly in directing the stops, starts, 
and other movements of animals in screen 

roductions. Light wires against light 

ackgrounds, dark wires against dark 
backgrounds, will not show in the picture 
unless it is a “close-up.” 

Cats and geese are two other unsatis- 


By William 


factory subjects for training. The former 
are too nervous, and the latter too silly. 

A snake is a flat-headed ignoramus with 
a brain-power about thirty-three degrees 
below zero. The only way to make a 
snake do anything is to appeal to two 
basic instincts: hunger and self-protection. 
Audiences don’t like to see snakes on the 
screen, anyway, so I never use a snake 
now. Other reptiles don’t seem to have 
the same effect. Most people enjoy seeing 
alligators, for example. 

I would rather direct animals than 
human beings any time— particularly in 
comedies. ‘The animal is seldom self-con- 
scious. And he has no false pride about 
making himself ridiculous before people. 


To the left—After this baby’s mother 
died, his father, an animal trainer, took 
the child with him every day to the mov- 
ing picture studio where he worked. 
Among the animal actors at the place 
was Sally, a chimpanzee. For hours at 
a time, Sally would hold the baby in her 
arms, refusing to give him up to any- 
one but his father. The baby seemed 
perfectly satisfied with the arrangement 


Above—William S. Campbell is director and 
part owner of the Chester Comedies, in which 
many of the actors are animals. He says 
he would rather work with them than with 


human actors, although he makes a few excep- 
tions. 


stubborn, and stupid. The rabbit, too, is not 
gifted as an actor. As for a snake, its brain 


The ostrich, for instance, is flighty, 


power is about thirty-three 


Among Animal Actors 


training, for the movies, lions, elephants, chimpanzees, 
horses, camels, and so on 


S. Campbell 


The most important thing in handling 
them.is to have perfect confidence. Once 
a beast knows you are afraid of him you 
haven't a Chinaman's chance. A man 
without fear can make a beast do almost 
anything, so long as the man shows ordi- 
nary common sense. 

Several years ago I witnessed an as- 
tounding illustration of this. We were 
going to take some scenes—jungle stuff— 
near Los Angeles, and I had run out a 
special train with people and animals, in- 
cluding a carload of lions. 

One of them, named Mars, was the 
most ferocious lion I have run across. The 
only scenes where it was really safe to use 
him were in his cage or in a strong wire 


To the right—If you doubt that a dog 
can laugh, observe the grin on the face 
of the one in this picture. Mr. Camp- 
bell declares that dogs often smile. 
They enjoy their work in the movies; 
and, like human actors, they are 
jealous if some other canine performer 
gets a better rôle than they have 


gps, 
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Above—This chimpanzee, Snooky by name, can per- 
form any ordinary act of a human being. It looks 
as if Snooky could even beat us in a drinking-fountain 
contest. She can smoke a pipe, fire a revolver or a 
rifle, shuffle cards, tie and untie a knot, build and light 
a fire, shake dice, sweep, and do many other things 


runway, camouflaged with branches, 
which, by the way, is the setting for more 
than one scene which seems to be staged 
in the wild, wild jungle. 

Vendredi, another lion in the lot, had 
been imported from France years before. 
Circus-, show-, and movie-broken, he was 
dying from old age and tuberculosis. 


RESENTLY there came a scene where I 

wanted Vendredi in some close-up stuff. 
He sure was a bonanza for that sort of 
thing, for he was almost as safe to handle 
as a pug dog. The man I sent back for 
him stuck the shifting-box up to the lion 
car and called for Vendredi. After the 
lion had entered the box, the man got 
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him into the car ahead, and then started 
to show off. With his arm around the 
lion's neck, and the latter walking on his 
hind legs, the pair of them went moseying 
down the aisle as chummy as two sailors 
on a spree. After they had gone through 
two or three cars, the man got the lion 
up on a seat and sat down beside him. . 

At about this time I happened to enter 
the car from the front and saw the two of 
them sitting there. To the casual eye 
all lions look alike, but— 

I walked slowly down the aisle. About 
three feet in front of the pair I halted. 

“Keep steady, Tom!" I said to him, 
in a low voice. “Steady! That isn't Ven- 
dredi! /'s Mars that you have there!" 
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The man’s face went white as a sheet, 
but he never quivered. He was rather an 
old hand at the game and knew its com- 
binations. I cleared the car, and we 
managed, without catastrophe, to get 
Mars out of it and into the shifting box. 
I suppose the big beast had been so cowed 
by Aire confidence, so dumfounded by 
his familiarity, that the devil in him 
hadn’t had time to get oriented. But if 
Tom had known it was Mars he was 
handling, that comedy would have been 
a tragedy long before I appeared on the 
scene. 

Strange how one man can dominate a 
wild beast! I have even seen animals 
running amuck, when a whipped com- 
mand from their trainer ferched diem up 
short, like an air brake. In one such case, 
Charlie, probably the most famous ele- 
phant in the movies, was the party of the 
first part. ‘‘Curley” Stecher, his trainer, 

layed opposite him. Charlie's big bulk 
harbors a plentiful supply of original jun- 
gle wildness, but he is like so much pot- 
ter’s clay in Stecher’s hands. 


N THIS particular day someone 
wanted to use Charlie in an elephant 
scene, but Curley was busy elsewhere 
and couldn’t conduct him. Meanwhile a 
couple of thousand extra hands were wait- 
ing to make the big scene and a heavy 


financial loss loomed up. Presently some- . 


one turned to an assistant, who had sprout- 
ing ambitions to become an animal trainer, 
and suggested half jokingly: 

**You're a trainer, Bill. Why don’t you 
take Charlie over?” 

Bill (which isn’t his name, by the way) 
warmed right up to the suggestion. 

Now Charlie is a creature of marked 
likes and dislikes, and he had nominated 
and elected Bill to the latter class. But 
Bill led the elephant to the building where 
the scene was to be shot, and Charlie 
went through a few simple preliminaries. 
He kept looking around, though, as if 
he thought Curley must be playing a joke 
on him by hiding somewhere. After a 
while he got the idea through his head 
that Curley really wasn’t there. Then he 
began to balk and cut-up. 

This riled Bill, who hie he was being 
made to look foolish as an animal trainer, 
so he picked up an elephant hook and hit 
Charlie across the head. 

Did you ever see a small boy shoot a 
peanut from a sling-shot? Bill cut the 
same sort of arc as he spun through the 
air from that elephant’s trunk. Some of 
the boys measured later and found that he 
landed exactly forty feet from where he 
started. 

The blow had maddened the elephant 
and he wheeled and charged toward a cor- 
ner of the big building where several hun- 
dred “extras” were collected, waiting to 
go on with the scene. It seemed as if 
nothing short of a miracle could save 
dozens of them from being trampled down. 

Right here, one young fellow showed 
enough presence of mind to earn a Car- 
negie life-saving medal: On the ground 
there happened to be a twenty-foot pole 
with a twelve-inch spike in one end of it. 
It was one of those heavy rods used in 
putting up the telegraph poles. This 
youth grabbed the rod, braced one end 
against the ground and pointed the spike 
directly toward the lowered head of the 
oncoming animal. It stopped him for a 
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moment, but he recovered quickly; and 
then, more furious than ever, gathered 
himself to continue his mad charge. 

In the meantime, Curley Stecher, busy 
elsewhere, felt a queer premonition that 
something was wrong. He stopped work, 
came over to the building where Charlie 
was, and, hearing the rumpus inside, he 
leaped forward and flung back the door 
just as the elephant was about to plunge 
into the crowd. 

“Charlie, you — — — —!” Stecher’s 
words barked out like pistol shots. 

The big beast caught himself, stopped 
dead, began trembling and whistling in 
abject fear, and Curley took him in charge 
without any trouble. 


handling animals is kindness. By this I 
don’t mean that beasts never have to be 
beaten. They’ do—just as children are 
often punished for unruliness. In the long 
run, however, it’s the same old story: 
molasses will catch more flies than vinegar. 

Recently I was reading a tearful protest 
reciting that thousands of dollars’ worth 
of animals are slaughtered and maimed 
to make a movie holiday. If this is true, 


„it is strange that I never heard of it be- 


fore. I have directed more animal pic- 
tures than anyone else in the business, and 
in all my experience I have seen just two 
animals killed. One was a horse which 
tripped and broke his collar bone. He 
had to be shot. The other was a lion 
which developed an incurable attack of 
rheumatism. We were going to shoot him 
anyway, so we did it in front of the 
camera as part of a picture. I'm not say- 
ing that animals have not been inten- 
tionally killed in other productions; but 
it is a practice that long ago fell out of 
repute. 

One of the stories of cruelty recited in 
that same article dealt with a dog whose 
tail was dragged by a chimpanzee through 
a knothole in a fence. When the “chimp” 
knotted the tail, the dog, in terrific pain, 
ran away, ripping the board out of the 
fence. Since I directed that little scene 
myself, I may explain that we obtained a 
bob-tailed dog and equipped him with a 
false tail. After the ape had pulled this 
through the fence and taken a half-hitch 
in it, someone called to the dog. He ran 
off, pulling the board out of the fence, to 
be sure; but as it had been loosened for 
this scene, it didn't hurt him in the least 
to do it. 


WHEN you see a motion picture that 
seems to depict cruelty to animals, 
or needless endangering of people, particu- 
larly children, you can be pretty sure that 
a" prop" was substituted for the real beast 
or human being at some point; or else 
that the artifice of “ double exposure” was 
employed: 


ereis what one recent picture showed: 


A baby slides down the roof of a building; 


at the eaves his clothing catches on a nail; 
he hangs suspended in mid-air; from the 
yard below him lions leap up wildly, their 
cruel fangs barely missing him. This 
scene was the subject of a bitter attack 
in the public print not long ago. . . . Enter 
our indispensable ally, double ‘exposure. 
With ilie camera pointed to take in the 
building and the adjacent section of yard, 
the lower half of the lens was covered, or 
"blocked off," so that it would photo- 
graph nothing below the spot at which 


the baby would later hang. Then I had 
the child, held by invisible wires, let 
down the roof on an invisible seat, until he 
hung over the edge, but in perfect safety. 

After the camera had recorded all this, 
the child was taken away and returned to 
his father, and lions were let into the yard. 
With the upper half of the lens blocked 
off this time, the strip was run through 
the camera again, while the lions were 
jumping at a piece of raw beef held where 
the baby had been a few minutes earlier. 

The average intelligent animal gets to 
enjoy acting, just as human beings do. 
In one of our pictures we used forty dogs 
of-assorted sizes and breeds. All of them 


_ Were inexperienced; but after three or four 
Next to confidence, the biggest asset in . 


days of training they were as anxious to 
perform as we were to have them: When 
they heard the call: '*' Lights—camera!"' 
they would rush up, all on edge, like 
thoroughbred horses before a race. 

On several occasions I have known an 
animal to become jealous because another 
one was being given more work than he 
had. Only the other day I was working 
two leopards, one of which kept himself 
very much in evidence up-stage, “‘ hogging 
the foreground ” and trying to monopolize 
attention. Suddenly the other one lunged 
viciously at him and they had a pretty 
scrap before we could separate them. 


FTEN when we have failed to get a 

certain animal to perform some stunt 
properly we will put some other animal 
through it. Almost invariably the first 
one then follows suit. Either his profes- 
sional jealousy has been aroused or else he 
had failed clearly to understand what we 
wanted. 

In one picture I planned a scene in 
which a man was to dash madly up to a 
haystack, burrow his way: into it, and 
come out a moment later riding on the 
back: of an elephant. The: elephant, of 
course, had first been hidden under the 


hay. 

The one we first tried seemed possessed 
of seven devils of obstinacy. We never 
could get him to do the stunt right. 
Either he would break out too soon, or 
not soon enough, or commit some other 
mistake: : 

“Tie a can to that flop-eared masto- 
don," I said finally. "We'll use a camel 
instead." 

The camel did the trick splendidly and 
I was just turning away when the youth 
in charge of the elephant asked me to give 
the ivory king another chance. I con- 
sented, and this time the big fellow 
turned the trick even better than the 
camel did. 

Of course, the easiest way to make any 
animal perform a feat is to use food as a 
bribe. À fox will jump through a window 
if vou toss a chicken through it ahead of 
him; a bear will stay up in a tree in- 
definitely if you coat the branches with 
honey; if you smear a little blood on any 
object, animate or inanimate, a lion or 
tiger will lick it. 

f you steer an animal through a cer- 
tain stunt a few times he usually will go 
through it by himself when you are ready 
for the camera man. Suppose, for in- 
stance, we want a scene in which a lion 
enters a room, vaults over a table, and 
leaps out through a window. Two or three 
days ahead of time we construct the set 
out in the animal (Continued on paze 146) 


The Experiences of 
a Barber 


By J. B. Schusser 


President of the Terminal Barber Shops Corporation of New York 


HE company of which Mr. Schusser is president operates eleven barber shops in New 
York City. Among these are the shops in the Hudson Terminal Building, the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, the Equitable Butlding, the Pennsylvania Hotel, and the Hotel Commodore. 
Mr. Schusser wa, for fourteen years a barber behind a chair. Twelve years ago he started 
his own shop in the Hudson Terminal Building. He employed six barbers. He now 
employs 400 barbers and manicurists. Last year 1,200,000 men were served in his shops. 


OU may be interested in some 

of the things that go on in a 

barber shop. Out of my experi- 

ence of fourteen years behind 

the barber’s chair I am going 
to tell a few of them: 

Every man has a number of questions 
asked him concerning his business or pro- 
fession. The ones asked me most fre- 
quently are these: Why are barbers such 
poor salesmen? When Í want only a hair- 
cut why does a barber suggest a shave, a 


“No, just a stamp.” 

“We have some nice eight-cent stamps,’ 
the postmaster went on. “Pretty color. 
Good mucilage on the back. Stick well. 
Want one of those?” 

“No—just a two-cent stamp!” 

“What about a special delivery stamp,” 
insisted the postmaster. “Best way to 
send a letter. It'll get there sooner. Only 
ten cents." 

"Ive told you I wanted a two-cent 
stamp!" declared the customer. “And 
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that’s all I want. Do you understand?” 

*What about some post cards?" asked 
the unperturbed postmaster. But the 
customer, having seized his two-cent 
stamp, hurried angrily out. 

*What in the world were you doing?" 
demanded the stranger. “Why were you 
trying to sell that man everything in the 
place?" 

“Oh, he’s our barber,” replied the post- 
master. “I was just giving him a dose 
of his own medicine, that’s all.” 


shampoo, a facial massage, 
and atonic? When I want 
one thing and one thing 
only, why does he try to 
sell me the shop? Is he in- 
terested in my welfare? Is 


he solicitous that I should ` 


not become bald? Does he 
really love to see me well- 
groomed in every particu- 
lar? Is he a sort of philan- 
thropist? 

The answer to these 
uestions is very simple: 
n the first place, the bar- 
ber is quite bo and in 
the second place he is em- 
ployed on the salary and 
commission basis. The 
more things he does for you 
(or to you) the bigger his 
check. And the bigger his 
check, the bigger his com- 
mission. 

Now I am not writing 
“The Confessions of a Bar- 
ber." The ways of barbers 
are known to every man. 
Their tricks used to be prac- 
ticed in nearly all shops, 
and are still practiced in 
too many of them. 

Here is a story most men 
will sympathize with: Once 
a traveling man, happening 
to be in a small town, 
dropped in at the post of- 
fice, and heard the following 
conversation between the 
postmaster behind his win- 
dow and a customer in 
front of it. The customer 
wanted a two-cent stamp. 

“Envelope to go with 
it?" asked the postmaster. 


Why Barbers Talk So Much 


s HY do barbers talk so much? Do only 
garrulous men enter the trade, or is 
there something in the trade itself which 
makes them so? These are among the ques- 
tions oftenest asked me,” says Mr. Schusser. 
“Well, for one thing, most barbers come 
from small towns. Since city people will not 
submit to having a comparatively raw hand 
practice on their faces, barbers must serve 
their apprenticeship elsewhere. 
* Now, the small-town barber shop is a cen- 
ter for gossip. The barber is not only not dis- 
couraged from talking, he is actually expected 


to talk. It’s part of his service, not only to 
shave the customer but to entertain him. He 
forms the habit of talking, therefore, and 
brings it with him to the city. He may look 
cosmopolitan as he waits behind the chair in 
a city barber shop, but the chances are his 


interests are small-town interests. He is 
always looking for somebody who knew some- 
body back home. 

* But there is another reason. Customers 
themselves talk—talk a great deal more than 
they realize. Not all of them do, of course, 
but the majority do. I have sometimes won- 
dered why detectives do not learn the bar- 
ber’s trade. They might pick up some secrets 
if they did.” 


Here are some of the 
tricks that have given the 
above joke its universal ap- 
peal to men. You've asked, 
we will say, for a hair-cut. 
When the operation is near- 
ly over, the barber begins 
to examine your scalp in a 
scrutinizing, scientific way, 
as if he really has never be- 
fore seen just such a scalp. 
The attitude of the barber 
indicates that you have an 
"interesting" scalp — inter- 
esting from the standpoint 
of how badly it; needs his 
attention. 

You feel humiliated; per- 
haps you blush. You may 
have just given yourself a 
shampoo, and you begin to 
suspect that you didn’t 
make a very good job of it. 
While you are in this state 
of depressed ego the barber 
asks, in a tone which indi- 
cates that there can be but 
one answer, providing you 
are a self-respecting man: 

“Shampoo, sir?” 

"Certainly!" you say, as 
if you had intended all the 
time to have one—had 
never thought of anything 
else, in fact. 

Or perhaps, even before 
this, he has called attention 
to the alarming fact that 
your hair is falling out, and 
has suggested as a remedy a 
singe. j gm hesitate, he has 
gone into a pseudo-scien- 
tific explanation of what 
a singe does. You are told 
(Continued on page 125) 
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As I leaned forward, sniffing in a perplexed fashion, the sudden truth, 
as they say in books, rose and hit me with a dull, sickening thud 


Cinderella Dyes Them Black 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


HE most important day of my 

life—the day that I met Chan- 

ning Allen — I was dressed, as 

the fashion magazines say, "to 

suit my type.” I had on Aunt 
Elinor's suit and her hat and her spats, 
and a veil with a butterfly embroidered 
over the cheek. 

I feel every day as old as Aunt Elinor, 
who lives with us and is twenty-two. And 
I have always felt sure that if I were 
dressed right, I should look practically as 
old. But I have to wear a rough, woolly 
coat, and Aunt Elinor’s things made over 
in a way to take out all the style. My 
party dress is of pale pink crépe de chine 
with a little round neck, and it makes me 
look about fourteen, and as if I’d been 
picked green. The worst of all, though, is 
my shoes. Mother has always had a great 
deal of trouble with’ her feet; and she 
takes it out on me, making me wear sensi- 
ble shoes. Anybody who has ever seen 
shoes which are good for the feet, knows 
what they look like—flat heels and high, 
broad, round toes. |, My party slippers 
are but little better—they look as though 
they couldn't possibly do your feet any 
harm. : 

But this particular Mor day, Aunt Eli- 
nor being at Uncle Elmer’s on a month's 
visit, I had dressed up for fun in most of 
the clothes she had left at home, and 
walked down to show Helen Louise Saw- 

yer how well I looked. It was on my way 
ack that I met Channing Allen. 

He was with his sister, Mrs. Price, who 
moved into the old Bunn house last fall. 
She introduced him to me, and explained 
that he had had the "flu," and that he 
was going to stay till Thursday to rest be- 
fore he went back to the university. 

Her saying that about the university 
showed me, of course, that Mr. Allen was 
„an older man, and if I had been in my 
own clothes I should have thought noth- 
ing of him except to notice that he was 
handsome. But there is something in 


knowing that you must look ey day of 
a 


twenty that gives you a great deal of con- 
fidence. So I joined brightly in the con- 
versation àbout the Dancing Club, just 
as though I belonged to it, and every now 
and then I glanced over at Mr. Allen. At 
about the third glance, I realized that he 
was noticing me. ME. 

He was looking at me in that certain 
way that every girl knows. You can't de- 
scribe it, but you never miss it. I got all 
warm and twittery right under my belt, 
and walking suddenly seemed queer and 
light, as though I were an advertisement 
for rubber heels. I heard my own voice, 
and it sounded far off. 

And then! As we reached our house, 
we paused a moment, and Channing Al- 
len said: 

“If you aren't going to the Dancing 
Club with anybody else Wednesday, may 
I call for you?" ” 

I felt as though the very sidewalk were 
reeling under my feet. 


. quences out of my mind. 


“I— Why, yes, thank you, I’d be glad 
to have you,” I said. 

It was a wild, reckless promise. I don’t 
belong to.the Dancing Club, and Mother 
will hardly ever let me go anywhere on 
a school night. Besides, I realized, as I 
walked up our porch steps, Mr. Allen, 
and even Mrs. Price, who has just moved 
here and doesn't know us very well, thought 
I was Aunt Elinor. It was strange, but 1 
couldn’t think of obstacles or anything 
but the one dazzling fact: Channing Al- 
len had invited me to the dance. I had 
got to go! 

I finally made Mother say I might by 
appealing to her saving side. I reminded 
her that if I didn’t go, Aunt Elinor’s 
ticket, which is costing a dollar a dance, 
would be utterly wasted! Mother is very 
economical, and she ‘finally said I could 
go in order to save the ticket. But it was 
not until I was in’ bed that night, half 
asleep, that an idea; The Idea, came to me. 

Mr. Allen was only to be here till 
Thursday. I would not see him after the 
party. Mother was going to the vestry- 
men's dinner at.church Wednesday night, 
so nobody would be home while I was 
dressing. Why couldn't I borrow a dress 
and slippers and everything of Aunt 
Elinor's? 


I? WAS a reckless thing to think of do- 
ing. Mother might find out; Aunt Elinor 
might be mad; all sorts of awful results 
might come of it. But the warm, twittery 
feeling had begun again under my belt 
and it slowly tingled all over me. Let 


> Thursday bring what it would, for one 
. night I would be Ewenty! 


I put Mother 
possible conse- 
Snatching up 
my bathrobe, I tiptoed into Aunt Elinor’s 
room to see what clothes she had left. ` 
Her closet was almost empty, but back 
in one corner, covered by an old night- 
gown to keep out the dust, hung her black 
arty dress. Why she hadn’t taken it, 
P shall never know. Then I looked up 
on the shelf where she keeps her shoes, 
and my heart sank. There were only two 
pairs, 
pink kid slippers that she had spilled 
coffee on. y whole scheme had sud- 
denly gone dead. What good was a party 
dress without slippers? ; 
And then, like a flash, I recalled a sign 
I had seen in the shoemaker’s: “Shoes 
Dyed Black.” Hope springing to life in 
me, I looked at the pink kid slippers with 
a new eye. The shape was all right; they 
had high French heels and tiny pointed 
toes and little rhinestone buckles. 
On my way to school the next morning, 
I stopped at the shoemaker’s. “Oh, Mr. 
Prouty," I said, “could you dye these 
slippers before to-morrow night?" 
‘Nope,” he said. “Takes three days.” 
“Oh, Mr. Prouty!" I fairly wailed, 
“couldn’t you do it just this once as a 
special favor? I'll do the same for you 
some day—please! | Couldn't you put off 


and Aunt Elinor an 


er skating shoes and a pair of old : 


somebody else? I've simply got to have 
them. I can't explain, bot oh, can’t 
you, pullease!” i4 

He looked them over again and spit. 

“Well, I'll see what I can do,” he said. 
“Come in at six to-morrow night.” 

All that day and the next, I thought of 
nothing but those slippers, and Channing 
Allen. It seemed to me that I should die 
if Mr. Prouty failed me. "- 

He didn't. At ten minutes of six, I 
walked into his shop and saw the slippers 
standing on the bench, as black as coal. 
I could hardly believe they were the old 

ink ones. picked up one to be sure. 
t still smelled a little of the dye. 

“That'll wear off by evening,” said Mr. 
Prouty, seeing me sniffing. “That ain't 
nothing. Lor’; Phyllis, you'd ought to 
have smelled 'em last night!" 

At seven o'clock, I began to dress. 

The black party dress fitted me all 
right, and it was a dream. I had done 
my hair slicked back tight at the sides 
with all the ear showing, and I suddenly 
remembered tlie pearl earrings that Fath- 
er had brought Mother from Chicago, but 
that she would never wear because she 
said they made her look like a demi-tasse. 
I screwed them into my ears. I found a 
tiny scratch on my upper arm, and cut a 

iece of black courtplaster into a tiny 
fen and pasted it on, like a girl I had 
seen in a movie. Then I went back into 
Aunt Elinor's room to the long mirror. 

I know now how Cinderella felt when 
the fairy godmother got through dolling 
her up. T could hardly believe that the 
girl in the looking-glass was myself. She 
looked so tall and willowy and old and, 
though I suppose I shouldn't say it my- 
self, beautiful.. Her neck looked so white 
and her whole style was so dashing. And 
her feet! Lovely as my upper part looked, 
my feet were my climax. They did not 
look large and healthy, as usual. They 
were slim and'small and airy, and the lit- 
tle rhinestone buckles winked and twin- 
kled in the light. 


HE club dances are held in the hall 
over Welson's bakery. Mr. and Mrs. 

Price went: ahead and Channing Allen 
took my arm.” I walked up the stairs be- 
side him as though I were floating. In 
the hallway, between the dressing-rooms, 
were Helen Louise Sawyer and Percy Fish 
and Billy Todd and Isabelle Duncan from 
high school.’ They are the only ones in 
our crowd who go to the Dancing Club. 
They started to greet me hilariously, I 
looking quite as usual in my woolly coat. 
Of course they could not be expected to 
know that under that familiar, unpleasant 
wrap, I was really quite another person. 

Frowning, I slipped over toward them. 
I had to warn them before they gave every- 
thing away and ruined everything. Chan- 
ning Allen was just behind me, so I had 
to be quick and quiet about it. 

“Don’t mention high school," I whis- 
pered under my breath. 
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By that time Chan- 
ning Allen had caught 
up with me, so I turned 
away toward the ladies’ 
dressing-room. A back- 
ward glance over my 
shoulder at the four, 
however, showed me 
that not one of them had 
grasped the situation at 
all. They were all star- 
ing after me. 

In the ladies’ dressing- 
room were most of the 
members of the club. 
As I took off my coat 
and hung it up, a hush 
fell. I turned around. 


FOR several seconds 
the hush lasted. Then 
somebody said, “Well, 
for heaven's sake! If it 
isn't Phyllis Barr!" And 
then they began. 

It was awful. Half 
the people acted as 
though 1 had dressed 
up this way for a mas- 
querade or a joke. The 
other half stared at me 
disapprovingly; and I 
could tell that every one 
of them was planning to 
speak to Mother about 
it to-morrow. 

'The dressing-room 
had been bad enough, but 
going through the hall- 
way, where the high- 
school bunch hung 
around, was far worse. 
Bill Todd stuck his two 
fingers in his mouth and 
gave a screeching whis- 
tle through his teeth. 
Percy Fish said, “Oh, 
you Theda Bara!” 

With an air of polite 
coldness, but fortai my- 
self getting hot and red, 
I swept past them and 
into the main hall. 

The music for the first 
dance was beginning. 
Mr. Allen stood up in 
front of me, looking so 
handsome and kind of 
mysterious that I could 
feel gooseflesh coming 
out on my bare arms. 
I suppose we danced, but I can hardl 
remember it; all I could feel was the pace 
of his arm around me. We might have 
been floating on soap bubbles or some- 
thing; that was what it felt like. 

At the end of the dance, Mrs. Price 
came up. Her brother was a stranger, 
and she seemed to want him to be intro- 
duced to everybody there and exchange 
dances with all the men. 

I had the fourth dance with Channing 
Allen again. Just before he came for me, 
Percy Fish beckoned to me mysteriously. 
He was standing in the hallway near 
where a man from the bakery below was 
bringing up a bowl of punch. 

“He says," whispered Percy, nodding 
toward the baker’s man, “that he's going 
to keep the shop open to-night 's long 's 
he has to keep filling up the punch. bowl. 
See if you can't break away after a while; 
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By his manner, I could see at once that he, too, was noticing the smell. He 


just the way I had felt when I first noticed it. 


and all our bunch'll get out on the back 
stairs, and we fellows'll cut down and get 
something to eat." 

If looks could kill, Percy Fish would be 
dead now. I didn't even answer him. 
That was exactly the kind of an idea you'd 
Pape a bunch of high-school kids to 

ave. 


JUST then, Channing Allen came up. I 
had to introduce him to Percy, and we 
stood talking for a minute or two, I on 
pins and needles all the time for fear Percy 
would make some awful break. Percy is 
good-hearted and means well, but he 
wasn’t named “Fish” for nothing. 

Sure enough! Inside of two minutes 
he’d blurted out something about “our 
high-school team.” 

The music had begun and, as Mr. Allen 
slipped his arm around my waist, I smiled 


He leaned forward, staring 


up at him and explained, “Mr. Fish’s 
younger brother is still in high school,” 
which was perfectly true; Teddy Fish had 
got in that fall. 

As we floated around one end of the hall, 
I glanced up at Mr. Allen. He was look- 
ing down at me as though waiting for me 
to look up. I looked down, feeling red 
and hot and glorious all at once. 

The music stopped, and we walked 
toward a bench in one corner. I saw sev- 
eral pos of disapproving eyes looking at 
me, but ney seemed to be miles away, 
and they didn’t count. Nothing counted 
but the feeling of Channing Allen walking 
beside me, the thrilling, breathless feeling 
that I could make any man on earth crazy 
about me, and that I had the very one I 
wanted. . 

It was a lovely feeling—while it lasted. 

We sat down, and Channing fanned me 
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had a queer, puzzled expression, looking 
at my slippers, and once he sneezed 


with his program. He leaned over confi- 
dentially to say something, and as I 
glanced down I saw my rhinestone buck- 
les winking and twinkling at me. 


SHALL never know what Channin 
Allen said. For, as I. bent forward, 
smelled something,—a strange, half-fa- 
miliar smell, something like a stove when 
ou build a fire in it for the first time after 
it’s been polished. It was such a queer 
smell to notice in a ballroom, that for an 
instant it puzzled me and threw me off 
the track of what Channing Allen was 
saying. And I never got back on! For 
as I leaned forward, sniffing in a per- 
plexed fashion, the sudden truth, as the 
say in books, rose and hit me with a dull, 

sickening thud. 
It was my own slippers I was smelling! 
There could be no mistaking that awful, 


burning, stove-polish 
smell. It was un- 
doubtedly the same 
that I had noticed in 
Mr. Prouty's that af- 


ternoon. He had de- 
ceived me. It had not 
worn off! 


Mr. Allen kept on 
talking, but I did not 
hear a word he said. 
I was trying to make 
him think that [hadn’t 
been leaning forward 
to smell anything, so 
I kept acting as though 
I were hunting for 
something on the floor. 
Nervously, I edged 
along toward the other 
end of the bench and 
twisted my feet around 
so that they were as 
far away from him as 
possible. 

He kept on talking, 
but although I tried 
frantically I couldn’t 
rally enough to keep 
my mind on anything 
longer than a sen- 
tence. The smell 
seemed to be getting 
worse every minute. 
I was actually glad 
when the intermission 
was over — actually 

lad to see Channing 
Allen walking away! 

Thad the next dance 
with Dave Fleming, 
who is married and 
has two children. Nat- 
urally, it didn’t make 
any difference wheth- 
er he liked the smell 
or not. All I could 
think of was that I 
should have to dance 
the next time with 
Channing Allen again. 
I tried to plan out 
things to say to him, 
things interesting 
enough to keep him 
from noticing the slip- 
pers. 

But when he came, 
I couldn't remember 
one of them, and I 
couldn't have said it 
if I had remembered. For by his man- 
ner, I could see at once that he, too, was 
noticing the smell. He had a queer, puz- 
zled expression, looking just the way I 
had felt when I first noticed it. He leaned 
forward, staring at my slippers, and once 
he sneezed. But the terrible thing was 
that he had changed toward me. He did 
not look at me any more with that “no- 
ticing look." When I glanced up at him, 
I still got hot and red, and looked away; 
but this was an entirely different hotness 
and redness. There was nothing twittery 
about this. 

Mr. Allen had almost-nothing to say 
now. Long, awkward pauses came, and 
although I could have died of mortifica- 
tion I couldn’t think of a thing to say. 
As the room grew warmer and warmer, 
the smell grew stronger and stronger. 

I began to wonder if everybody in the 


hall was noticing it. When a couple sit- 
ting anywhere near us got up and moved, 
even if they only went out to the punch 
bowl, I felt guilty and ashamed. I saw 
Mrs. Lorton clear across the room put her 
handkerchief up to her nose, and it was 
like a knife stuck in my-heart. When the 
Fergusons got ready to go home, although 
I knew they always stayed for only a few 
dances, I couldn’t help thinking that per- 
haps they couldn’t bear it any longer. 
Hotter and hotter grew the room; it 
seemed to me that the fumes from my 
slippers were rising all around me like 
steam, that people could see them as well 
as smell them. 

At last the terrible intermission was 
over. With a few words of forced polite- 
ness, Mr. Allen left me. 

I looked down at my program. I had 
the next four dances with other men, all 
married. Mr. Whiting, that had the next 
one, was clear out by the punch bowl. 
With a stealthy glance in his direction, I 
hurried toward the musicians’: platform. 
There is a little room in back that is used 
for a dressing-room when we have home- 
talent plays. If I could only get in there, 
away, alone, by myself! 


"THE room was kind of dark as I stum- 
bled in, but I could see some old cam 
chairs in the corner. There was one high 
window that showed black, and I sudden- 
ly had an inspiration. Perhaps I could air 
my pas Dragging a chair across the 
room, I stood on it and opened the win- 
dow. There was a little sill and, taking 
off those terrible black slippers, with the 
buckles which now winked wickedly as 
though they knew the joke was on me, I 
set them in the cold, fresh air. Then I 
climbed down and sat in the camp chair. 

It was miserable waiting. Every few 
minutes I would climb up, bring one of the 
slippers in and smell it to see how they 
were getting along. During the first two 
dances I kept myself up with the false 
hope that they were getting better, that 
by the fifth dance, which I had with 
Channing, they would be all right. 

The fifth dance was to be a moonlight 
waltz. They turn out all the lights except 
a round lantern one in the center and play 
“Beautiful Hawaiian Moonlight." I had 
heard Aunt Elinor tell about it, and 
thought it must be the most romantic 
thing in the world. But, as it grew nearer 
and nearer, I slowly began to feel surer 
and surer that all was lost. You couldn’t 
enjoy a romantic moonlight dance, won- 
dering all the time if your partner were 
smelling your slippers. 

I was now climbing up to sniff the slip- 
pers every sixty seconds, and they were 
steadily getting no better. To my de- 
spairing nostrils they even seemed a little | 
worse each time. At last it was clear to 
me that they would never get any better, 
not that ie at least, which was “never” 
to me. That was what Mr. Prouty had 
meant when he said that it took three 
days. to dye them. 

Lean] the music stop and the buzz of 
talk commence. It was the intermission 
before the moonlight waltz. I should 
have to go back. Smelling or otherwise, 
I could not insult Channing Allen by not 
being there for his dance. I waited till 
the last minute to give the fresh air all the 
chance I could. When the first faint notes 
of the waltz (Continued on page 8o) 


The Everlasting Persistence 


of This Western Girl 


The story of Zona Gale, who began writing when she was four years 
old, and who kept on writing for twenty-five years before she 
achieved success, except as a newspaper reporter 


NE afternoon last winter I was 

watching a rehearsal of “Miss 

Lulu Bett,” the play which 

Zona Gale has made out of 

her novel of the same name. 

Finally, I turned to one of the men con- 
nected. with the production and said: 

“You have been working with Miss Gale 
for weeks now; what is the strongest im- 
pression you have formed of her?" 

He thought it over for a 
moment. Then he replied 
emphatically, “I think it is 
that she is so. beautifully 
honest.” 

Anyone who has read 
Zona Gales stories of 
"Friendship Village," 
her *Miss Lulu Bett"— 
and thousands of us have 
read both—will want to 
borrow that phrase. For 
the thing we like most in 
her is her sincerity about 
life, her giving us “story 
people” who think and talk 
and act as we feel that real 
men and women would. 

The story of her own life 

elongs among those direct, 
straightforward ones that 
fascinate us because they 
move so inevitably. From 
the time she was a child, 
she knew exactly what she 
wanted to be. “Wanted” 
is not the right word. She 
knew what she was going 
to be. 

Countless men and women 
keep on, to the end of their 
days, saying that they al- 
ways have thought they 
would “like to do" this, or 
they would “like to do" 
that. But these people, 
who talk so much about 
yearning to do or to be 
something or other, almost 
never get beyond the yearn- 
ing stage. They are like 
children sitting behind a 
horse hitched to a post. They dream of 
driving; but they never unhitch their pur- 
pose, take out the whip, and begin to 
travel. 

Itis a homely metaphor, but not a bad 
one, to say that Zona Gale's purpose has 
never “stood hitched.” As far back as she 
can remember, she intended to write. 
And almost as far as she can remember, 
she has been writing. Her first book ap- 
peared when she was seven years old. 
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By Keene Sumner 


That was in Portage, Wisconsin, where 
she was born. 

The book “‘appeared” because she made 
it, with her own hands, of brown wrapping 
paper, which she cut into sheets of appro- 
priate size and sewed together to form a 
volume. The book, with its stories and 
poems printed in a childish hand, is still 
In existence. 

Years went by before it had a successor, 


Study the Technique of Your 
Job—But, Above All, 


Study People! 


* ANYONE who understands human nature," 
says Miss Gale, “has an almost infallible 
recipe for at least a degree of success. Isn't it true 
that a lawyer, who could recite all the laws on 
the statute books, but who does not understand 
human beings, would lose to an opponent who 
might have far less legal knowledge but who 
understands how to handle witnesses and jurymen? 
Doesn't a successful doctor depend as much on his 
understanding of his patients as he does on what 
he knows about drugs? Two preachers might write 
a sermon on the same text; and a congregation 
would go to sleep over one discourse and be ‘con- 
verted' by the other simply because one man did 
not understand the workings of the human heart 
and mind, while the otherone did understand them. 
“I can't think of anyone who does not need this 
understanding. An employer certainly needs it. 
Bankers are always talking of its importance to 
them. I should think that a salesman would 
succeed in proportion to his understanding of the 
people he has to deal with. As for advertising, 
isn’t it based almost entirely on an appeal to 
human nature?" 


a real book printed from real presses. But 
in all those years she never stopped writ- 
ing, never adopted that easy tormula of 
the people who are always talking about 
what they "think they would like to do," 
but who never do it. 

She wrote unceasingly; an endless suc- 
cession of stories and poems. At first 
they had nothing to do with life as it went 
on around her. It was not until years 
later, when she had become a well-known 


writer, that she suddenly wakened to the 
knowledge that common, everyday hu- 
man beings are as interesting and as dra- 
matic as any figure of romance. 

But when she was a child, romance and 
pure imagination had the right of way 
with her. Her favorite game at that time 
was to play that she was lost in a forest, 
which she called “The Deep Woods." 
This was achieved without the slightest 
difficulty, simply by retir- 
ing into a corner of the 
room and opening an um- 
brella between herself and 
the world of things as they 
are. 

She was an only child, so 
there was no one to disturb 
the make-believe. Her 
companion, in her shadowy 
umbrella-forest, was her 
mother, always her sympa- 
thetic playfellow indoors, 
just as her father was her 

est comrade out of doors. 

When she was eight years 
old she began going to 
school; but she did not stop 
writing. She went on, and 
on, until, inevitably, she 
came to the next step—the ` 
desire to write for others to 
read. 

."I remember the first 
time I sent out a story," 
she said to me. “It was 
when I was about thirteen 
years old. I used to have 
two or three stories going 
simultaneously, each in a 
notebook of different color 
from the rest. The one 
with which I chose to assail 
the publishers was seven or 
eight thousand words long 
and had a duchess for the 
leading character. 

“Just what my mother 
thought of it I don't know; 
but she copied it for me, 
with her own hand, word 
. for word as I had written 
it. I know it would sound well if I could 
say that it was accepted with alacrity. 
But only the ‘with alacrity’ part would 
fit the facts, for that was the way it was 
returned. 1 

“I don't think anyone can find more 
fascination in gambling than a young 
writer finds in sending out his manu- 
scripts. Itis a wonderful game of chance. 
I kept on playing it—mailing my stories, 
having them come (Continued on page 157) 


D E. O. Hoppé, N. Y. 


Zona Gale 


THE author of “Miss Lulu Bett," of almost a hun- 
dred "Friendship Village" stories, of “The Loves of 
Pelleas and Ettare," and of other books which have 
given her a very unusual place among American authors, 
was born in Portage, Wisconsin. She began to write 
stories before she was seven years old, and she has 
been writing them ever since. After graduating from 


the University of Wisconsin she entered newspaper 
work in Milwaukee. Later she was on the New York 
“World.” Then her stories began to attract attention, 
and she devoted herself entirely to fiction and play- 
writing. Her dramatization of “Miss Lulu Bett" has 
been one of the conspicuous successes of the present 
theatrical season in New York. 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


Harry B. 


Mk. THAYER is president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, with its 250,000 
employees. He was born in Northfield, Vermont, 
sixty-two years ago, and began his business life forty 
years ago, after he was graduated from Dartmouth. 
He “happened,” so he says, to go into the Western 


Thayer 


Electric Company, beginning as an office boy in spite 
of his college degree. He became president of the 
Western Electric in 1908; and when Theodore Vail 
died, about a year ago, Mr. Thayer, who was the only 
man even considered as Mr. Vail’s successor, became 
the head of the great Bell Telephone system. 


Things Often Just Happen,” 
-© Says Harry B. Thayer 


Yes! But Mr. Thayer’s story proves that things somehow 
have a way of happening to the fellow who knows 
what to do with them when they do happen 


HEN a company having an 
army of some 250,000 em- 
ployees (more than Ameri- 
ca's total pre-war army) 
and doing more business 
than all the other concerns of its kind in 
the world, needed a new president, only 
one man was considered, so universally 
was his fitness for the job recognized. 
Yet his recipe for winning is refreshingly 
different from those usually 
offered. Also, he confesses 
that luck has played a large’ 
part in his career. He claims, 
too, that he has never done 
anything out of the ordinary 
himself, but has always con- 
trived to get others to solve 
knotty problems. 


By B. C. Forbes 


that the suggestion was fine; only, it was 
uüpossble D kept him at it, however." 

“What happened?" I asked, for Mr. 
Thayer seemed to think that ended the 
story. ` 

“Oh, he found a way to do it by ma- 
chine, of course.” 

Not satisfied with this explanation, I 

uestioned one of Mr. Thayer's most in- 
timate colleagues, and here is the charac- 


Where is Your Best Chance—in a 
Big Concern or a Little One? 


branches in Europe, in the Orient, in 
South America, and elsewhere, until he 
had factories dotting the civilized world. 
He might aptly be called a world man. 
His vision is equaled only by his foresight 
and his faith in the future. 

“I believe," he told me, “the day will 
come when a President of the United 
States, or a British Prime Minister, or 
other man of great international impor- 
tance will be able to make a 
speech which will be heard 
by the whole world. Notlong 
ago, I sat in a theatre in 
New York and heard a man 
make a speech in Chicago, 
although that man was 
quite a distance from a tele- 
phone receiver, and there 


This unusual product is 
Harry B. Thayer, president 
of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 
the parent of the Bell Sys- 
tem, which has put almost 
all of us here in America on 
speaking terms. 

Theodore N. Vail, at the 
time Mr. Thayer was named 
to succeed him as president 
of the telephone company, 
said to me, when I asked 
him why Thayer had been 
chosen: "Harry Thayer 
can get things done better 
than anyone else I have 
cver associated with. No 
matter what problem is put 
up to him, he finds some 
way of solving it.” 

When I quizzed Mr. 
Thayer, he replied: I never 
do any of the solving my- 


* Y BELIEVE a young man,” says Mr. Thayer, stands per- 
haps even a better chance in an intelligently managed big 
corporation than in a small concern. In a small concern 

you may have to wait years for a position ahead to develop. 

There is less room for growth. Also, length of service often 

counts too much; the rule of seniority often is deadening. In 

small concerns there is more likely to be favoritism, to say 
nothing of the handicap of relatives. 

“The opportunities come quicker and are more numerous in 
big concerns having broad-minded management. Every exec- 
utive, every head of a department, is constantly on the look- 
out for promising young fellows... . 

"bet me illustrate: Thirty-five years ago, when I was West- 
ern Electric manager in New York, one of the telephone 
company officials said to me one day, "There's a young fellow 
over in Boston that ought to be in your factory. He is always 
studying the technical end of the telephone business.” F sent 
for the young man and engaged him. ‘To-day he is the most 
celebrated telephone engineer in the world—notwithstanding 
that he never received more than a high-school education and 
has had to acquire all his vast technical and scientifie and 
other knowledge while earning his living. Jt was this man. 
Colouel John J. Carty, who. in connection with General Edgar 
Russel. Chief Signal Officer, A. E. F., worked out the technical 
plans and organization for the communication system for our 
army m. France. a system that celipsed anything ever before 
kano n." 


was no telephone within 
yards of me." 

Another thing not com- 
mon among men of con- 
spicuous achievement is 

hayer's custom of keeping 
his work and play distinct 
and separate. He never un- 
der any circumstances hur- 
ries, and he condemns others 
for hurrying. In his book, 
"From. Midshipman to 
Rear-Admiral," Bradley A. 
Fiske records the following 
conversation, which he had 
many years ago with Mr. 
Thayer: 

“Mr. Thayer, you're quite a 
young man; you're the man- 
aver of a great organization 1n 
New York, which is getune 
larger every day; and yet you 
never seem to have anything 
todo. How do you manage it?” 


self." — Pressed for a little 
more enlightenment, he 
added: "My plan has been 
to find the right man to 
tackle each problem as it came along and 
set him to working out a solution. Seme- 
times, When a man has told me a thing 
couldn't be done, I just told him it bud 
to be done." 

“Can you give me an example?" I 
asked. 

"Well, in making a Pupin coil they 
used to take an iron core and then wind 
insulated wire all round it, raking a bobbin 
and winding it by hand. Foreseeing the 
enormous growth that would develop in 
the demand for these coils, I told the 
right man to devise a means of doing the 
winding by machinery. He replied at once 


reristic incident that came first to his mind: 

“When the Russo-Japanese War broke 
our, Mr. Thayer realized chat there would 
be a famine in platinum. He gave instruc- 
tions that the tetal available supply of 
platinum be corralled. Then he issued 
this ultimatum: "We must immediately 
start to find a substitute for platinum.’ 
He kept the research department on that 
job, despite failure after failure. But at 
the end of ten years, a substitute was 
found, and it has meant a saving of millions 
and millions of dollars to telephone users.” 

As Thayer gained power with the West- 
ern Electric Company, he began to open 


Mr. Thayer flushed a hte. 
for he was a modest man, and 
said: 

“Why, Mr. Fiske, I reali 
don't have tery much to do. 

It's the oiher men that do the work." 

* Fhac's all right, Mr. Thayer.” I answered, 
“and l appreciate your modesty and all thar; 
but would you mind teling me how vou 
manage it?" 

“Well, FH rell you,” he said, after a moments 
hesitation. “I rry to keep away from the details 
of the work and from other men's jobs. I have 
the whole establishment divided into depart- 
ments, and each head of a department is ex- 
pected to run his own department himself, and 
not come to me unless he gets into trouble. 
I've tried to arrange everything so that rhe 
establishment will run itself whether I am here 
or not. Then I am free to do what I think is 
my work: which is to =’ ? and see what's 
going to happen, «7^ s page Oo) 
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It was only when he neared the last sea raft that he discovered there was another swimmer before him. 
He clambered up beside her, the girl that had been with Eleanor Painton, with a wet and gusty sigh of relief 


The Winner 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


T WAS a warm afternoon, and the 
train, almost deserted, was running, 
no doubt, at a quite appreciable loss 
to the Beach and Gulf Railway. 

Hal Lighton, who was going down 
to Bressard’s Point, was pleased that 
there were so few other occupants in the 
car—all of them unknown to him. 

As a matter of fact he was moody, dis- 
trait, poor company. The gently provoc- 
ative shafts of the pretty girl across the 
car had fallen from the impervious polish 
of his abstraction; the tentative advances 
of a youth in ultra-modish cool-cloth with 
a Yale pin in his lapel (who evidently rec- 
ognized Lighton by his tennis rating), met 
with polite indifference. 

There was a faint scowl upon his well- 
bred, rather handsome features. He stared 


out of the open window. The train rattled | 


past strings of variegated cottages and 
colossal white hotels; halted at stations 
thronged with idle, well-dressed people. 
And down at Bressard’s Point there 
would be hundreds more of them, a little 
richer, a little idler, a little more arrogant 
than these. An intense clear light flooded 
land, beach, and sea. It was a heavenly 
day, a perfect and colorful picture. 

e got no particular stir from it, how- 
ever. He had been a part of such scenes 
for too many years. The thing that irked 
him now was that he might so easily be a 
part of chem no longer. 

He was not going down for the tennis 
tournament. He was still in doubt about 
entering where his winning was so much a 
foregone conclusion. He was going down 
to play for a much greater stake, which, 
too, without excessive vanity, he believed 
he might win. 

Well, why not? Certainly, the Lightons 
were beggars if he didn’t. Not that he 
owed them anything. That fact rose 
steadily above the anger within. His 
uncle, through a stupid bravado, had 
ruined him. The Lighton holdings had 
been a splendid and adequate property, 
comprising wealth, though not remark- 
able, certainly not vulgar wealth; but 
James Lighton’s crazy vanity had led him 
to believe that he could play the game that 
bolder, bigger, and richer men played. 
That mania had not quite ruined James 
Lighton himself, but 1t had beautifully 
stripped his nephew. 

hat is to say, Hal Lighton would be 
three months longer in nominal possession 
of his property, but he was a man under 
sentence. Only until the fall reorganiza- 
tion of the Lighton company was he safe. 
Rufus Painton, insatiable, predatory, in- 
conceivably clever when measured by the 
yardstick of men like James Lighton, had 
—Hal continually found himself speaking 
of it as if it were un fait accompli-—sw al- 
lowed him up. 


A love story 
By Alexander Hull 


One thing had restrained Hal’s anger in 
that extraordinary scene with his tricked 
and discredited relative, the fact that he 
too, had been a fool. There had been 
too much tennis, too much golf, too much 
motoring, too much diletrantism in his 
life. If he had kept his own hand at the 
helm of his fortune—though he was but 
twenty-seven and comparatively inex- 
perienced—he knew that he would not 
have fallen into the trap of Painton’s alter 
ego, Cunningham. + 

He had therefore accepted the situation 
in a fairly sportsmanlike manner. He 
took the tangled skein of his properties 
from his uncle’s fumbling fingers and pro- 
ceeded to unknot the tangle. And he 
found that in the autumn he would have, 
instead of an income of some twenty thou- 
sand a year, probably a capital of only ten 
thousand dollars. It was grotesque, ab- 
surd! 


HE fact that millions of men worked, 

lived, and died without seeing a tithe of 

ten thousand did not lessen the absurdity 

in his mind. Those men were shadowy, 
` remote, no concern of his. 

Rufus Painton was in England until 
fall. That long, Hal had to retrieve him- 
self. If he could not, he faced the prospect 
of being a bank clerk at fifty a week, 1f he 
were lucky, or an office boy to some cap- 
tain of industry who would probably start 
him at fifty a month, and maybe keep him 
there. Oblivion! And darned disagreeable 
oblivion at that. 

Well? 

Eleanor Painton was at Bressard's 
Point. Only yesterday he had refused 
Maud Blakeley's invitation to run down 
for the tennis, because the tri-state 
matches hadn't, in the light of his finan- 
cial cataclysm, interested him. He had 
not thought of Eleanor then. Her color, 
her spirits, were slightly too high for his 
taste. He had been aware for the past 
three years that Eleanor had exhibited— 
they had met frequently if casually—a 
faint interest in him that might be fanned; 
but he had not played up to it. She had 
not attracted him greatly. She was a type, 
beautifully dressed without any particular 
individuality, clever, knowing, and pleas- 
ant. He had liked her, but decidedly he 
hadn't pursued her. Nevertheless, there 
had passed between them some subtle 
prescience, some intangible invitation 
upon her part, that Kad said to him: 
“Try me, Hal Lighton, try me! I'm not 
exactly indifferent—who knows whether I 
mightn't be won?" 

Should he permit grim ruin to settle 
over him without a struggle, or should he 
fight Rufus Painton, himself unscrupu- 
lous, through Rufus Painton's daughter? 
Would Painron ruin the man whom his 
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daughter was to marry? Searcely belic- 
able! 

Upon that conclusion, he had headed 
his car back to town, where he had dis- 
patched a telegram to Mrs. Blakeley, his 
cousin, recalling his refusal, and this 
morning he had caught the through train 
for the coast. 

Bressard's Point, like the rest of the 
beach, was crowded. He distinguished at 
a glance half a hundred people whom he 
knew, among them Eleanor Painton, 
resplendent in orange and white, her color 
high, her hazel eyes flashing, her even 
teeth gleaming between the carmine lines 
of her thin lips. She bore herself excel- 
lently, was nicely built, slim and active. 
There was a dark girl with her, also in 
white, but with a sweater of emerald 
green, a stranger, and not a particularly 
pretty girl, he thought. They were talking 
to Maud Blakeley. 

Mrs. Blakeley waved at him. He made 
his way to her roadster. 

“Tm glad you changed your mind, you 
temperamental creature!" she cried. 

* Splendid!" declared Eleanor. *And 
of course you're playing?" 

“I don't know. I'm not sure I'm up to 
it," he evaded. 

“You look awfully fit.” 

“Except for my arm. I’m a little nerv- 
ous about it yet.” 

“Airplane accident—in France,” said 
Mrs. Blakeley to the other girl. Then, 
“This is Fleta Carver, Hal.” 

“You can’t afford to take chances, of 
course,” said Eleanor; “but I wish you 
would play.” 

“I may chance it," he replied. “ De- 
pends who is here.” 

“Well, Curtis is," said Maud Blakeley 
promptly. i 

“I didn’t know he was coming,” said 


Hal. 
HE laughed. “And he didn’t know you 


would be here, either. Otherwise— 
Curtis is cautious.” : 

** He's a good man. He'd give me a very 
stiff fight.” 

* We'll be going on," said Eleanor. *I 
hope you do play." She smiled more in- 
timately. “I’m awf'lly glad to see you 
again. I hope I'll see you—often.” 

He met her gaze. “Do you? In that 
case—you will. You're good to say so, 
Eleanor." 

So much more had palpably been said 
than the bare words spoken that an atmos- 
phere had been created. Hal Lighton was 
slightly too earnest, Eleanor's bright eves 
were brighter and her high color higher. 
Mrs. Blakeley's eyebrows infinitesimally 
raised, and the dark girl, Fleta Carver, 
was looking at the three of them in a 
faintly quizzical wav. As suddenly the 
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Hal Lighton was slightly too earnest, Eleanor's bright eyes were brighter 


bubble broke. The two girls moved 
away. Hal climbed in beside his cousin. 

* Drive?" she queried. 

“By no means," he rejoined. 

She darted skillfully through the station 
crowd and out into the East Road. 

* Eleanor is looking well, I think," she 
remarked presently. “The girl with her 
is some Western relative. Attractive, but 
rather quiet. I sometimes wonder why 
Eleanor doesn’t marry.” 

Hal said nothing. 

Mrs. Blakeley, however, was not dis- 
couraged: ‘There are two men rather 
definitely about," she offered after a 
pause. ‘Borden and Tom Skeats. I 
don’t think she’s particularly engrossed 
by them. I fancy a third man—" 

“He looked at her inscrutably. “I won- 
der," he said. Then added, “Another 
thing I wonder—whether I ought to play 
any tennis here." 

“Can you beat Curtis?” 

“T usually have.” 

“It’s a question of your arm?" 

“Yes. I think my arm would do, 
though. Perhaps Curtis has improved.” 

“A little." 

“I wonder—” 

* There's one thing,” she stated, with a 
rather startling intuition. “Eleanor is ex- 


citable, nervous in temperament. She 
wants to be where the crowd 1s thickest, 
the fight hottest, the tension greatest. 
She wants to be doing things, or seeing 
someone else do them. I do think—T've 
watched her at games—that winning a 
tournament would have an effect upon 
her." 

He said, apparently beside the point, 
“T suppose you are my best friend." 

"Hal," she said, *I want to be." 

He nodded. * What made you think—" 
S the way you looked at her." 
“Did you know I'd lost my money?” 
«Y esi" 


*"T HERE'S one other point that you 

don't know, I think. The man that 
wrecked Uncle James, through Cunning- 
ham, is Rufus Painton." 

“What!” she cried, swerving in her 
steering. 

“Yes. I—Ilike Eleanor, you know. I 
think, as you do, that she is a good 
sort." 

* She is," said Mrs. Blakeley. “I’m sure 
she is! Why, Hal, it's like a play, isn't it? 
Anything I can do—you deserve it.” 

She lapsed into an amazed, silent ad- 
miration for the dramatic elements in the 
situation, 
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and her high color higher, Mrs. Blakeley's 


* Hal," she said suddenly, *you must 
go in for the tennis—and win! Curtis is 
coming down this evening, I hear. She 
saw a good deal of him last winter. [ 
haven't heard lately. As I say, only 
Borden and Tommy Skeats. . . . It does 
seem absurd to think that the mere win- 
ning or losing . . . and yet—” 

“Te would, if that were all," said Hal. 
“But it isn’t. The thing goes deeper. It's 
the habit of success that counts, and any 
particular winning would be significant to 
her chiefly as a sign of the ability to win, 
to succeed. I don't blame her in the least. 
Success is something, it's evidence of 
something. It implies ability, determina- 
tion, effort. Failure is anything but 
pretty. Viewed as a mere spectacle, it's 
depressing." 

lle broke off and asked whimsically, 
"Maud, do you know anything about 
love?" 

“Not very much. One thing—maybe.” 

"What is that?" 

“That it’s very rare." 

He sighed. Then he grinned. “You 
corroborate my own suspicions,” he said. 

And as they swept up the driveway to 
the house a little later, he closed the topic 
for all time with, “I think I'd better go 
in—and beat Curtis.” 
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eyebrows infinitesimally raised, and the dark girl, Fleta Carver, was looking at the three of them in a faintly quizzical way 


The morning was a flawless opal, and 
Hal was out on the beach early and in the 
sea. He swam steadily out, breasting the 
swells, kicking loose the gripping fingers 
of the undertow, fighting the strong, warm 
current. It was only when he neared the 
last sea raft that he discovered there was 
another swimmer before him. He clam- 
bered up beside her, the girl that had been 
with Eleanor Painton, with a wet and 
gusty sigh of relief. He looked at her slim, 
trim figure, rounded, but without an 
ounce of superfluous flesh upon it. She 
had a dull-green one-piece bathing suit, 
frankly constructed for swimming. She 
had just come out of the water and her 
splendid arms and legs were beaded with 
drops. With sparkling eyes, she cried: 

“Tsn’t it fine!" 

" Hard work.” t . 

“I know—but just to be alone, with the 
sca, struggling, oh, perfect!" 

“JT do better with an audience," he said, 
grinning. 

She laughed merrily, and he observed 
that, whereas yesterday he had thought 
her rather plain, she really wasn't. It was 
simply that she wasn't obvious; one had to 
look twice to besureofher. And,frankly, 
seeing her in a bathing suit helped. 

“Not for me," she declared demurely. 


“I think you need something rather spe- 
cial to face an audience. Out where I live 
we call it ‘gall? So I say no audience for 
me. A companion, maybe, a sympathetic 
companion—and just one.” 

“Were remarkably well met, then," he 
challenged her. 

* Areyousosympathetic, Mr. Lighton?" 

“Very, Miss Carver!” 


FFOR an instant her eyes languished, 
melted. She outrageously overdid the 
sentimental. Then, as suddenly, she 
changed to matter-of-fact. 

“Im not posing as an original," she 
explained. “Pm a Philistine, that’s all. 
I simply don’t belong. I won’t sail under 
false colors with you. Pm seeing all this 
here ”—with a wave of her bronzed arm 
she indicated the distant beach lined with 
gleaming white houses and hotels— * with 
alien eyes. I’m from Oregon, and I’m that 
—er—anomaly, the poor relation. Pm 
having a perfectly glorious time; but, you 
sce, you're like another race to me." 

“Well, what do you think of us?” 

" Really? And truly? Why, that super- 
ficially you're the most splendid, most 
beautiful beings extant!” 

“Flattery!” 

She twisted her mourh humorously. 


"You're a vain creature," she retorted. 
“ But then—men! | assure you there was 
nothing personal in that remark. I never 
flatter, but I do sometimes do the other 
thing. And, seriously, Mr. Lighton, I’m 
not in the lists.” 

He grinned. “Why not? It’s perfectly 
legitimate, and you'll never have another 
better opportunity. Somebody back in 
Oregon?” 

«« Not!" 

‘Well, Bressard's Point is packed with 
eligibles, and—” 

“Stop!” 

* Improve 
quoted. 

"Now, precisely why do you suppose 
I—but I forget that you don't suppose 
about me at all. Well, let me tell you that 
I’ve no mind to be lectured any more! 
I'm mortally sick of the din. Morning, 
noon and night, Eleanor quotes that at 
me. She spends half her time luring suitors 
for me, and I spend all my time dodging 
them. She can't—she won't understand.” 

"What?" 

"Why—this: that this life is dazzling, 
wonderful, just to taste, as I’m doing; but 
for steady diet, impossible!" 

“Why? I haven't found it so.” 

“J suppose if (Continued on page 68) 


each shining hour," he 


The Box of Wonders 
in Your Pocket 


By De Forest Hulburd 


F YOU knew half the marvelous 

things which could be told you about 

your watch, you never again would 

treat it as casually as you probably 

do now. For you would realize that 
it is one of the most extraordinary things 
made by human hands. 

A watch is a veritable box of wonders. 
Many of its parts must be so exact that 
they are measured by the 
thickness of a hair. It 
contains exquisitely made 
screws, so small that half 
a million of them will not 
weigh more than one pound! 
Twenty thousand of these 
screws will go into an ordi- 
nary thimble. 

Yet you expect this al- 
most incredibly delicate 
mechanism to do what no 
other machine in the world 
can do. You expect it to 
run twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week, 
fifty-two weeks a year, for 
an indefinite number of 
years. f 

And thigk of the condi- 
tions under which you ask 
it to perform this service! 
It must run just the same, 
whether the mercury is 
twenty degrees below zero 
or one hundred degrees 
above; whether the air is 
saturated with moisture or 
as dry as the desert. It 
must run in any position— 
and its position is almost 
constantly changing. [It 
must stand all kinds of 
jolts and jars. 

When you take off vour 
vest, with vour watch in 
the pocket, and throw the 
garment carelessly onto a 
chair, all the delicate little 
parts quiver under the 
shock. Yet you expect 
them not to vary by even 
a single beat. 

Part of the mechanism 
strikes 18,000 blows an 
hour; over 150,000,000 beats 
a year! The movement of 
a locomotive's wheels is 
slow and clumsy in compari- 
son. Yet they are oiled every few hours. 
One single drop of oil is all that a watch 
asks; but thousands of persons deny it 
even that much care. 

I suggest that you open the back of 
your watch case now, so that you can 
have the mechanism before you as you 
read. The mainspring is its driving force. 
You cannot see it in your watch. Tt is 
enclosed in a brass case, called the barrel, 
and this borrel itself is hidden under a 
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metal plate which covers about half of the 
movement. 

If the mainspring were straightened 
out it would be twenty-three inches long. 
If you tried to take a watch apart and 
should let that spring escape from the 
barrel, you would need to look out for 
your eyes, for it can strike a blow with 
force enough to cost you your sight. 


How to Take Care of 


Your Watch 


EVER open the back of your watch when 
you are out of doors, or where the air is 
full of dust. Whenever you have opened it, 
close the two backs one at a time; and be sure 
that each of them is completely closed. Do 
not press on the center of the case, back or 
front, in closing it. Press on the edges. 

If the crystal is broken, have it replaced 
immediately, as the dust which gets on the 
dial may find its way into the movement. 
When you carry your watch in your pocket, 
have the face next to you in order to protect 
the crystal. Keep your watch pocket free of 
lint and dirt. 

Don't give your watch to the baby to play 
with. Don't take a bath, ora shower, without 
first removing your wrist watch. Don’t carry 
your watch loose in your vest pocket. 

If vou must regulate your watch, move the 
pointer the shortest distance you possibly 
can. Be careful not to touch any other part 
of the mechanism. Wait several days before 
making any further change. 

Have your watch cleaned once a year, and 
take it to an expert. A “watch butcher” may 
injure it almost irreparably. When you set 
your watch, don’t be afraid to turn the hands 
backward. This does no harm except to time- 
pieces that strike. 


Tf the mainspring breaks, your watch 
will stop immediately. Just why these 
springs do break is a good deal of a mys- 
tery. Curiously enough, a first-class 
spring, with plenty of "ginger," is not the 
one that can be safely guaranteed against 
breaking; while a softer spring, which will 
not do its work so well, can be guaran- 
teed. 

A comparatively soft spring will go on 
running almost indefinitely. But it acts 


like any flabby, sickly thing. It does not 
keep a watch running with precision. Ic 
is easily disturbed by shock or strain. It 
cannot keep up its gait, and you have to 
wind it oftener. It may be guaranteed 
not to break; but what is the use of having 
it stay on the job if it doesn't do the job 
right? 

Listen to the tick of your watch, and 
you can tell pretty accu- 
rately whether you have 2 
good mainspring or not. If 
it has a faint, listless tick, 
i may suspect it of not 

eing up to the mark. If 
the tick is clear and sharp 
and energetic, the spring is 
a good worker. 

ut it may break at any 
moment—no one knows 
just why. Electrical con- 
ditions seem to have some 
effect on it. Watch re- 
pairers always have extra 
mainspring business after a 
severe thunderstorm. At 
other times, the spring 
breaks without any appar- 
ent cause whatever. Shocks 
and jars do not seem to ac- 
count for the trouble. The 
break may come in the 
night, when your watch is 
reposing under your pillow. 

Even a new spring may 
break within a week; or it 
may run for years. But 
don't ask that it shall be 
guaranteed for years. Re- 
member that a cheap, soft 
spring can be guaranteed 
against breaking, while a 
better one cannot. 

From the mainspring, the 
power travels through a 
series of four wheels, called 
the train, to the balance 
wheel. You can see part 
of the “train” in your own 
watch. Three of these 
wheels are of brass with 
toothed edges. These teeth 
must be absolutely exact 
in size; yet in many watches 
they measure only to thiu- 
sandths of an inch in diam- 
eter, midway between their 
base and their point. 

But the balance is the most extraordi- 
nary of all the marvels in this box of won- 
ders. It is the heart of your watch. The 
adjustment of the balance wheel, and of 
the hairspring which is inside of it, is 
what makes a watch “keep time." And 
most of your watch trouble comes from 
some derangement of the balance. 

The hairspring is literally as fine as 2 
hair; and an average human hair is onl 
a few thousandths of an inch in diameter. 
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The first watch was made in 1504 by 
a young Nuremberg locksmith, while 
serving a sentence in jail. These 
early watches, of iron, were as large 
as saucers and lost an hour a day 


Phe spring is of steel wire drawn down 
gradually to the point where it looks like 
a thread from a spider’s web. 

Ar the final stage it is drawn through a 
minute hole that has been drilled in a 
diamcnd. The diamond is used because 
it is hardest of known substances. One 
hundred miles of this wire can be drawn 
through it without wearing the edges of 
the hole in the diamond; whereas only 
three or four miles of wire can be drawn 
through a pierced steel plate without im- 
pairing the perfection of the process. 

A pound of the steel used for this wire 
costs five or six dollars. A single pound 
makes eight miles of hairspring wire, and it 
is then worth sixty-two thousand dollars! 

This threadlike wire is 
wound by machine into the 
coils such as you see in your 
watch. They are then put 
into a chemical bath, from 
which they emerge looking 
like coils of fine brown hair. 
These coils are tempered, or 
“blued,” by being laid on a 
hot iron plate for a few sec- 
onds. Then they go to girl 
workers, who pick up each 
one, with delicate tweezers, 
and fasten the end with 
pin which is itself. scarcely 
larger than a hair. 


HERE are 211 pieces in 

one of our standard-size 
watches, and about one- 
third. of these are screws. 
Some of the screws in the 
smaller watches are so mi- 
nute that, as I said before, 
20,000 of them will go into 
a thimble. — These are of 
gold. When lying on a 
piece of paper, they look 
like gold dust. There are 
steel screws so fine that they 
look like coarse grains of 
pepper. The slot across the 
head of these screws is cut 
by a saw only one hundredth 
of an inch thick. 

Yet every one of these 
atoms of steel, or of gold, is 
a perfect screw, with the 
spiral thread of a groove cut 
into it, and with a slot in 
the head. And every one 


of these screws is inspected separately for 
defects before we put them into stock. 
With the naked eye one can scarcely see 
that they are screws. A magnifying glass 
has to be used to see if they have any flaws. 

The gold screws I just mentioned go 


into the rim of the balance wheel. [f 


your watch is running, you cannot see 
that they are screws, the wheel moves so 
rapidly. Yet these specks of gold are es- 
sential to the accurate running of every 
watch. 

In the first place, the rim of the balance 


wheel is formed by welding a circle of 
circle of 


brass onto the outer side of a 
steel, the brass part being twice as thick 
as the steel part. Why not have the 
wheel entirely of brass, or of steel? 

Brass expands more rapidly under heat 
than steel does. So we put a brass rim 
outside the steel one and we cut the rim in 
two places, leaving two little open spaces. 
Then, when the brass expands, the steel 
draws the free ends inward, keeping the 
wheel the same size. As there would be 
a variation of only a few thousandths of 
an inch anyway, you can understand 
what delicate accuracy of adjustment is 
involved. 


WE PIERCE twenty-six holes in the 
rim of the balance wheel. They are so 
small that they look like mere black specks; 
yet each one of them is accurately grooved 
in a spiral thread to receive one of those 
little gold screws I told you about. 

These holes are made by steel drills 
which are actually smaller than human 
hair. Try to imagine drilling a hole 
through steel and brass with a steel hair! 
Ht is no wonder that we have to use over 


De Forest Hulburd, vice president of the Elgin National : 
Watch Company, of which his father is president, gained 
his technical knowledge of watch-making by studying the 
actual processes at first hand in his father's factory. In 
order to know watches, he worked at the bench for a 
time, before going into the executive end of the business 
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“Table clocks" were considered a 
great achievement a few centuries 
ago. They had a curved hour hand— 
no minute hand-—- and, like the first 
watches, were extremely unreliable 


a million of these drills in a year. 

When the balance wheel is made, six of 
the little screws are put into six holes on 
each side of the wheel, twelve altogether. 
Then the wheel must be poised, as we call 
it. To do this, it is suspended between 
two small uprights, with thin blades of 
garnet on top, and is made to revolve in 
that position. 

The girl making the test watches the 
wheel as it comes to a stop, and if it stops 
dead, she knows that the weight of the 
wheel is evenly distributed around the 
rim. If it does not stop dead, but settles 
a trifle, one way or the other, there must 
be a little extra weight somewhere. So 
she takes one pair of screws out of the 
wheel, weighs them, and substitutes 
another pair of a slightly different weight, 
and thus makes the wheel poise exactly. 

The scales she uses are so delicate that 
they will weigh a pencil 
mark on a scrap of paper. 
The little aluminum pan in 
which the screws are placed 
to be weighed, is itself so 
light that it is enclosed in à 
glass cylinder, because a 
breath of air would blow it 
away. have put a piece of 
paper, half the size of a dime, 
in one of oe little pans and 
found that it weighed 
sixty-five ihoüssgdths of a 
grain. Then I have made 
a heavy pencil mark on the 
paper, weighed it again, and 
the scales have registered a 
difference of half a thou- 
sandth of a grain. 


HAT gives you some con- . 

ception of the wonderful 
tools and equipment neces- 
sary in the making of your 


watch. To manufacture 
these tools themselves is 
an even more remarkable 


achievement than the mak- 
ing of the watch with them 
when they have been pro- 
vided. 

But we are not through 
with the balance, even yet. 
After all the parts of a watch 
have been assembled, and 
the movement" is ready to 
run, it is tested in various 
ways: 

You carry your watch 
winter and summer, and vou 
expect it to run just the 
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same all through the year. So 
one test is for temperature. 
The completed movement is 
kept running for twenty-four 
hours in an oven where the 
temperature is about eighty- 
four degrees; another twenty- 
four hours in a box packed in 
ice; and still another twenty- 
four hours in a room with an 
average temperature around 
sixty-hve degrees. If there is 
any variation, we make cer- 
tain. changes and repeat the 
tests until the watch keeps the 
same time at all temperatures. 


NOTHER test is for posi- 

tion, and this is usually 
takenin five ways: First, while 
lying flat with the face up, 
then in the same position with 
the face down, next hanging 
straight, then hanging with 
the stem to the right, then 
with the stem to the left. 

These tests for position are 
the most important. Before 
each one, the watch—for the 
"movement" is a complete 
watch m for the case—is 
set by ‘master clock," of 
wich. I "shall have something 
to say further on. At the end 
of the test, a record is made of 
the time it has kept in each 
position. 

Suppose it has lost two sec- 
onds in one position, gained 
hve in another, and kept per- 
fect time in the other three 


positions. That is a total er- 
ror of seven seconds. The 
man who is "rating" the 


watch, takes out one pair of 
those little screws in the rim 
of the balance wheel and moves them a 
hole or two farther along. Each of the 
twelve holes in the two sides of the bal- 
ance rim has a number. The watch rater 
may move the screws in the Number 
Eight holes to Number Five, and make a 
record of this change in his notebook. 


In the reign of Louis XV, time balls 


were introduced. They were ar- 
ranged to drop at a certain hour, at 
noon or midnight. We still have 
time balls in many of our cities. 
They usually drop at noon, and 
passers-by set their watches by them 


before Lincoln's death. 
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Did you ever notice that all wooden watch signs, like 
the one in this picture, indicate about 18 minutes 
past eight? Some people say this is done because that 
was the exact moment when Lincoln was shot. 
say it commemorates the moment when he died. 
Neither explanation is correct. It was after ten o'clock 
in the evening when he was shot; and he died at 
seven-twenty-two the next morning. Moreover, these 
signs were painted in the same way many years 
The real explanation is 
that the hands are painted in this position so as to 
£ive space for the proprietor of the shop to place his 
name there, as an advertisement, if he wishes to 


Then he repeats the twenty-four-hour 
tests in each of the five positions to see 
whether he has corrected the error. If he 
has not, he makes some other change in 
the positions of some of the screws, and 
tries the tests again. He may add another 
pair of screws. But he keeps on until the 
watch runs exactly the same in every po- 
sition. Some of these men become so 
expert that they can correct an error at 
the first attempt. 


VERY watch is rated in this manner 
before it leaves the factory. Yet when 
you buy a watch at a store and begin to 
carry it around, it may gain or lose twenty 
or thirty seconds a day; perhaps even 
more. You think this doesn't look as if it 
had been rated properly. 

But that is an entirely different matter. 
Your new watch gains or loses regularly. 
That is a constant error. It does not gain 
on some days and perhaps lose on other 
days. What the watch rater does is to 
make sure that it will run regularly under 
all conditions and in all positions. 

Even when this has been done, a watch 
may show a constant loss or gain when it 
is carried. Each person, for instance, has 
an individual gait in walking. Some peo- 
ple walk rapidly, others slowly. Some 
walk heavily, others lightly. Some are 
very inactive, others always on the move. 

A watch may keep perfect time while 
hanging on a board at the jeweler’s, but 
gain or lose when you begin to carry it. 


Others 


Or it may keep perfect time for 
one person and not for another. 
A member of my family had a 
watch which he could not per- 
suade to keep perfect time. Yet 
when I carried it myself it gave 
absolute satisfaction. Every 
watch must be adjusted to the 
individual who carries it. 


T THE center of the hair- 

spring is a very small steel 
staff with a pivot at each end. 
These pivots are beautifully 
made and finished; yet they 
are only 28 ten-thousandths of 
an inch in diameter! Suppose 
you drop your watch on the 
floor. Is it strange that the 
shock may break or bend one 
of these needle-like pivots? 
That is perhaps the common- 
est accident which causes trou- 
ble with a watch. The wonder 
is that the delicate parts so 
seldom give way under the 
treatment most watches re- 
ceive. 

If a pivot does not break, a 
severe jar may crack one of 
the tiny jewels on which the 
points of the pivots work. If 
that does happen, your watch 
may stop entirely, or it may 
refuse to run in certain posi- 
tions where the pivot will 
catch in the cracked jewel. A 
sudden jar may change the 
angle of the jewel to the pivot; 
change it by less than a hair's 
breadth. But the adjustment 
is so delicate that even this 
microscopic change in position 
will stop your watch, or make 
it run irregularly. 

Watch jewels are of ruby, 
sapphire, or diamond. They are not made 
from the chips left after cutting these gems 
for other purposes, but by sawing up the 
original stones. 

Suppose that a ruby is to be cut into 
watch jewels. It isa rough pebble to be- 
gin with. This pebble is placed on a base, 
over which has been laid a piece of blot- 
ting paper only (Continued on page 104) 


Some of the screws in a watch are 
so small that 20,000 of them will go 
into an ordinary thimble. It takes 
583,333 to weigh one pound avoirdu- 
pois. Yet they are perfectly finished, 
with a beveled head, a slot, and 
a spiral thread. Each one weighs 
only twelve thousandths of a grain 


The Autobiography of a 
“Bright Boy” 


Who found that he wasn’t so smart, after all 


HE other evening I «as sitting in 

my library, looking over some 

papers, while my wife, in the ad- 

Joining room, was talking with 

one of her friends. At first I did 
not hear what they were saying, because 
I was thinking about some reports which 
lay before me. 

They concerned two young men who 
were taken into our business, at my re- 
quest, not quite a year ago. 
Last week, I asked the head 
of their department to let 
me know how they were 
getting on. 

Both of these boys came 
from my old home town, 
where they were graduated 
from high school last June. 
One of them was at the head 
of his class. The other ap- 
parently had been merely 
an “also ran." That is, he 
was just one of the forty- 
odd boys and girls who re- 
ceived diplomas. In school 
he hadn't distinguished him- 
self in any way. Yet the re- 
ports before me showed that 
he is doing a great deal bet- 
ter now than the ex-vale- 
dictorian. 

I am interested in these 
boys, and I was thinking 
and wondering about them, 
when my attention was sud- 
denly caught by something 
my wife's tend was saying 
in the next room. 

“My husband and I are 
going to Jack's commence- 
ment in June," she ex- 
plained. "You know, our 
boy has won the highest 
honors in college!” 

"He always was the 
brightest boy in school, 
wasn't he?" said my wife; 
and there was a peculiar 
something in her tonc which 
only I could detect. “What does he plan 
to do next?" 

“Hes going to take his Ph.D. first,” 
was the proud reply. “He doesn't know 
just what will come after that.” 

"No, poor devil!" I said to myself. 
“He does not!” 


I7 IS twenty-five years, this June, since 
I finished the post-graduate course which 
gave me a Ph.D., as well as an M. A. and 
B. A., to write after my name. I had been 
brought up in an atmosphere of books. 
With both my father and my mother, 
books were their chief interest, their one 
extravagance, and almost their sole diver- 
sion. They spared no pains to cultivate in 
me, theironly child, this same love of books. 

My mother taught me to read when I 


was four years old. At the same time, she 
began to train my memory. And as it was 
a good one to start with I soon found my- 
self playing the róle of infant prodigy and 
being very much pleased with myself in 
the part. 

I began going to the public school when 
I was six; but I was so far advanced, be- 
cause of my home teaching, that I entered 
several grades ahead of other children of 


Who Can Foretell tlie Coming of 


“Boobs” or of Geniuses? 


HAT has become of the brightest boy you 
went to school with? Where is he? What 
does he do? Has he “panned out” as well as you 
have? 

Who is the brightest youngster in your family 
or neighborhood? How do you know he is 
"bright"? What constitutes being "bright"? Is 
it book knowledge, or knowledge of human na- 
ture, or a combination of both? I 

'The mystery that surrounds the development 
of human beings is the wonder of the world. 
Sometime, this month of June, you may go to the 
graduation exercises of a class of boys and girls in 
whom you are interested. Where will they be 
fifteen years from now? Which ones will turn out 
well—which ones badly? 

Did you ever go to a reunion of old schoolmates? 
You had some surprises, didn't you? And both 
ways! “What! Is that the kind of dummy Willie 
Smith has-turned out to be?" you said to yourself. 
“And who in blazes ever dreamed that Georgie 
Whatnot would amount to so much! 
think he knew enough to come in when it rained." 

And how about you? 
somewhat of a surprise? 


my age. Thus, at the very start, I found 
myself set apart from the boys who natur- 
ally would have been my playfellows. 

I was too young to be accepted by those 
in my own grade at school, even if they 
had not felt a sort of antagonism toward 
me for being there at all. Looking back 
now, I cannot blame them. The teachers 
were always holding me up as a model, 
even trying to shame the older pupils be- 
cause Í was at the head of the class. 
Naturally, the children resented me. Any- 
way, I wasn’t big enough to compete with 
them on the playground, so that settled 
my hash with them. 

The children of my own age looked at 
me even more askance. Somehow, I didn’t 
“belong” anywhere; and the result was 
that I was more or less forced to fall back 


We didn't 


Aren’t you yourself 
Tus Epnrron. 


on my one róle of being a prodigy in 
learning. 

I galloped through the grades and en- 
tered high school when I was eleven—two 
years younger than any other member of 
the class. I took the four years’ course in 
three years, and could have done it in two. 
But as for being ‘‘one of the gang,” I was 
still neither fish, flesh, nor fowl; so there 
were few temptations for me to cut study, 
and my home environment 
was a constant spur to me 
to devote myself more and 
more to books. 

I don’t want to blame my 
father and mother. Every- 
body congratulated them 
on having the brightest boy 
in town for their son. They 
knew they were not driving 
me to overtax my abilities. 
I absorbed learning as easily 
as a sponge absorbs water. 
They thought they were 
preparing me for a brilliant 
future. l thought so myself. 


FINISHED high school 
when I was fourteen, too 
young to enter college, so 
my mother tutored me for a 
year. She was a woman of 
remarkable achievements. 
We read Greek and Latin 
together, made a special 
study of history, and dipped 
a little into higher mathe- 
matics. My sixteenth birth- 
day came in August, and I 
was permitted, by special 
arrangement, to enter col- 
lege the following October. 

There it was the same 
story all over again. I was 
an undersized boy, two or 
three years younger than 
the students nearest my 
age. l couldn't have cut 
any figure in sports, even if 
I had tried. But I didn't 
try. That kind of competition was out of 
my line. I had no experience in human 
contact. I didn't know how to do any- 
thing except to learn from books. That 
was one thing at which I always had 
triumphed, so I kept on at the old game. 

It was easy for me; so easy that I took 
extra courses, partly to keep myself 
occupied, but chiefly to show what an 
intellectual paragon I was. I read vora- 
ciously. I wrote learned theses on obscure 
events in history—just to display the 
extent of my reading. I occupied a position 
of solitary grandeur, as the only student 
in the university who could carry on a 
conversation in Latin. 

The second year I was in college I ac- 
quired a nickname. At first, when I found 
myself referred to (Continued on page 96) 
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Twenty Miles from Nowhere 


ICKEREL HOUSE is m the 
Jagged Rapids country. It is a 
Canadian summer hotel, a log 


palace, with an enchanting lobby 

in which the pillars are cedar- 
tree trunks as big around as wine casks. 
There is a fireplace in this lobby, a fire- 
place so huge that twenty guests can 
gather chairs about it in a semicircle. On 
the walls hang pelts of beavers, raccoons, 
wolves and black bears. 

On warm summer days the grounds 
about Pickerel House are alive with fas- 
cmnanng young women in silk sports 
coats, athletic young men in natty tennis 
costumes, with here and there a sun- 
burned man proudly exhibiting a fish al- 
most too heavy to hold at arm’s length. 

Then come the frosts of late Septem- 

ber, cold rains set in, and guests depart. 
Finally snow scatters its calling cards . . . 
soon the advance guards of terrific bliz- 
zards come swirling along; and the fat, 
jovial proprietor grows solemn, chalks 
"Florida" on his wardrobe trunks, and 
plows by motor boat over the lashing lake 
through a gale toward the tiny shanty 
that serves as railroad station for the peo- 
ple of the Jagged Rapids country. 

Then nobody is left at Pickerel House 
except Lonesome Darnell. He stays on 
through the winter, alone, spearing fish 
via a hole in the lake ice, trapping furs, 
and playing solitaire, but mostly as guard 
of the hotel premises and accumulator of 
the seventy cords of wood that must be 
felled, sledged, and split for the comfort 
and entertainment of summer tourists. It 
was this solitary job that originally gave 
him the “Lonesome” handle to his name. 

He is a little man, about thirty-five 
years, with frail frame, apologetic blue 
eyes and a shrinking tendency of de- 
meanor that answers any question as to 
why he had never sought the physical 
clash of city life. Yet no one who knew 
Lonesome Darnell ever held any unneces- 
sary chips on their shoulders in his vicin- 
ity. [t indicates strong temperamental 
undercurrents and iron nerves when a man 
can live without human companionship in 
the North Woods, with the snow five feet 
deep and the silence unbroken. 

Darnell called Pickerel House “Twenty 
Miles From Nowhere,” that being the dis- 
tance to his nearest neighbor. It was a 
harmonious setting for the staging of his 
adventure. 

The trouble developed in a most unex- 
pected way. April had brought its cus- 
tomary torrential cold rains and, the ice 
having melted, Lonesome Darnell had 
paddled down the chain of lakes to the 
post office to see if someone had sent him a 
letter by mistake, and whether there had 
been any wars or tinkering with the dry 
laws during his winter hibernation. He 
made the down trip against a stiff and 
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A mystery story 
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ugly south wind; stayed overnight; then, 
no sooner had he started back the next 
morning than the wind abruptly shifted to 
north. So he was gone from Pickerel 
House two days and a night—arriving 
home hours after twilight. 
His muscles ached. 


His legs were 
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numbed and cramped. He was hungry as 
a bear. All around, Lonesome Darnell was 
all in; yet he thanked his lucky stars that 
the intermission in the rains had lasted 
long enough to permit him to arrive home 
with dry clothing. Thunder boomed lin- 
geringly overhead, and the first slanting 


Black Shirt obeyed instructions. He wrote 
deliberation, raised his blue eyes reflectively 


Twenty Miles from Nowhere, by ALBERT APPLE 


drops of an approaching déluge struck 
his face as he hauled his canoe on the 
wharf. 

Came a flash of lightning that lasted 
several seconds, illumining the nearby 
jagged stretches of hemlock forests and 
spectral outcroppings of desolate gray 

ranite. In the middle of all this rose 
Pickeral House—a lonesome-appearing 
place for a man to enter alone. 

Spurred by an explosion of thunder and 
the patter of rain advancing toward him 
from out over the lake, Lonesome dashed 
for the porch, unlocked the massive front 
door of hewn planks and slipped into the 
chilly entrance hall or lobby. With North 
Woods prudence he had, before leaving, 
prepared a fire ready to ignite, so the 
touch of a match and flame began darting 
about the huge fireplace of pink quartz. 
With another match he lit a swinging 


brass oil lamp overhead; its chimney was 
smoked, dulling the glow. 

A foraging trip to the frigid kitchen 
gee a comforting meal of hot coffee, 

read, marmalade, and baked soya beans. 
Then, back in the lonesome lobby, he 
dropped exhausted into a wicker lounging 
chair before the fireplace to get the chill 
out of him before going to bed. 


(GRADUALLY, he became increasingly 
conscious of the haunting presence of 
something—not exactly a person, but 
rather a feeling, much as one occasionally 
has just before a telephone rings. His eyes 
wandered above the fireplace and rested on 
the mounted head of the great-grandfather 
of all moose that ever pawed soil and 
trumpeted a challenge to battle. Through 
long desolate winters it had become al- 
most human to him. 


af 


Frequently, in his 
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solitude, when some past humorous oc- 
currence would bob up in his memory, he 
would glance at the moose head and there- 
upon meditate, scratching the beard stub- 
ble of his chin, convinced that the light in 
the moose’s glass eyes laughed back at 
him. At other times, when he felt mor- 
bid and lonesome, the eyes gleamed down 
in sympathy. Confronted with knotty 
problems, he occasionally winked at the 
moose head and asked its advice; always, 
there was an answer in its eyes. Now, as 
he peered upward, the peculiar glass eyes 
seemed popping in alarm, as if trying to 
get a warning to him. 

Lonesome Darnell’s breath came short, 
in response to the message from the glass 
eyes. He stared into them, paralyzed, and 
wondered how long this unusual visitation 
of terror would grip him. His gaze crept 
to the right and (Continued on page 87) 
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with many flourishes: ‘‘Constable Charles Stuart, 5-4-19.” He laid the pencil aside with great 
and studied Lonesome Darnell's, then glanced down at the automatic in Lonesome's ready hand 


Risks You Take in 
Everyday Life | 


Amazing facts and stories from a claim adjuster’s wide experience 


By Amos A. Chapman 


Seeretary of the New York Claim Association 


NE winter evening, a few years 
ago, a man walking down 
Portland Street, Boston, was 
suddenly felled to the ground 


by a blow on the head. The . 


next thing the injured man knew he 
awoke in the hospital. 

A small crowd had gathered at the time 
of the accident, but the police had not 
been able to locate any eyewitnesses from 
whom they could learn 
what had happened. The 
police, the ambulance sur- 
geon, and the injured man 
himself came to the conclu- 
sion that he had been 
blackjacked, and that the 
thief had been scared off 
before he could rifle his 
victim's pockets. 

Two years later this man 
was in a moving picture 
theatre. In the course of 
the screen play a sign over 
a store was blown down by 
the wind, and a man passing 
in the street was hit on the 
head and fell to the pave- 
ment. Immediately the man 
who had been injured two 
years previously found him- 
self listening to a conversa- 
tion between two strangers 
sitting behind him. 

* Do you remember how 
that fellow we saw hit on 
the head by an icicle in 
Portland Street dropped 
like a shot?" one of the 
men was saying. “That 
must have been two years 
ago. I wonder what ever 
became of him." 

“PIL bet they're talking 
about me!" The man sud- 
denly said to himself. And 
he turned to ask the stran- 
veers what they had seen 
of the accident 1n. question. 

Later the three men talked the matter 
over in the corridor of the theatre. Phere 
«as no doubt that the strangers had wit- 
nessed the accident, and they became the 
other man's witnesses in à. suit. for dam- 
apes against the owner of the building 
from which the icicle had fallen. The suit 
is now pending. 

In this particular case, the injured man 
may or may not recover damages, de- 
pending upon whether the jury decides the 
icicle was there as a aile of negligence 
on the part of the property owner, or as 
the result of an “act of God,” as the law 
puts it. If the latter, then the man will 
have only the satisfaction of knowing 


Ay. 


dents. 


what hit him. The accident will be listed 
as one of the few in which neither the in- 
jured man nor the property owner was at 
fault. 

The number of persons killed in acci- 
dents in the United States every year is 
greater than the number of American 
soldiers killed and wounded on the battle- 
fields of France. On railroads alone, 
6,978 persons were killed in 1919 and 


Why These Men Are 
Seldom Hurt 


"FT YHE men who have the fewest 
accidents," says Mr. Chapman, 
*are reporters and outside insurance 
representatives. The reporter always 
goes about with his eyes open. 
insurance man is thoroughly schooled 


in safety first, practicing it as well as 
preaching it. Professional men, also, 
such as clergymen, lawyers, and 
judges, are alert and have few acci- 


149,053 were injured. In. accidents in 
New York State 3.600 persons lose their 
lives every vear, while 300,000 persons— 
or more than twice the population. of 
Indianapolis—are injured. Insurance 
companies pay in New York State every 
year $35,000,000 for accidents and dam- 
age claims, and %s,co0.0co for medical 
attendance following injuries. 

In ninety accidents out of a hundred, 
the injured person himself has been care- 
less in one way or another, even though he 
claims, and is able to recover, damages. 

Nowadays, when a jury is convinced 
that an accident. was due to carelessness 
solely on the part of the propery orner, 


The 


So far as street accidents 
are concerned, physicians, surgeons, 
and all kinds of medical specialists 
are in this class, too. Their accidents 
most frequently occur by infection 
received in their practice.” 


things go pretty hard with him. I know 
three men who recently organized a real 
estate corporation, investing their life 
savings of $38,000. They were all mar- 
ried and had large families. Their busi- 
ness prospered from the start. One of the 
partners, while driving the company auto- 
mobile on the company’s business, ran 
down a man in the street, injuring him 
seriously. The jury believed that the man 
driving was at fault; and 
after less than half an 
hour's deliberation they 
awarded the injured man 
$37,500—all the cash re- 
sources the three men had 
spent their lives in accumu- 
lating. The verdict wiped 
out their business. 

The commonest cases 
leading to claims or suits 
for damages are automo- 
bile accidents. Next come 
injuries due to falling in the 
street, or in theatre, hotel, 
or apartment house corri- 
dors. Third, come injuries 
received from vehicles other 
than automobiles. And, 
fourth, injuries received in 
the home. 

Injuries in the home re- 
sult from falling down- 
stairs or, very commonly, 
from slipping while getting 
into or out of the bathtub. 
Leaky roofs, which cause 
the ceiling to fall, frequent- 
ly injure the occupant of 
the house or apartment. 
Many housewives burn 
themselves while cooking, or 
cut themselves on kitchen 
utensils. Frequently. these 
minor injuries — occasion 
serious losses in time and 
money; because few persons 
understand and apply first- 
aid principles. They do not 
even avoid. infection. by such a simple 
precaution as the application of iodine. 

Young women, who seem especially fond 
of hot baths, are frequently overcome by 
the steam and, in trying to get out, fall 
and burn themselves on the radiator. 
Men are more likely to get a scratch, or à 
cut, in some kind of horseplay and then. 
by disregarding it, get a serious infec- 
tion which lays them up for weeks. The 
night watchman is especially prone to 
place his chair on the edge of a roof, or 
on the foundation wall of buildings under 
construction. Fle goes to sleep and falls 
to his death, or sustains injuries that dis- 
able him for hfc. 


Risks You Take in Everyday Life, by Amos A. CHAPMAN 


The man with a wooden leg has this 
consolation—he seems destined to escape 
injuries to his natural leg, no matter what 
else happens to him. That old joke about 
the man who was knocked down by a 
trolley car and had his wooden leg run 
over is founded on an actual occurrence. 
I know a wooden-legged man to whom it 
happened. While the people in the street 
were screaming or shielding their eyes 
or coming to his rescue, he got up laugh- 
ing and hobbled over to the sidewalk. 

As generally happens with 

ersons whose artificial limbs 
have been demolished in acci- 
dents, he recovered damages 
enough to buy him a little better 
leg than he had before. Damage 
claims for accidents to artificial 
limbs are not at all uncommon. 

A man asked me the other day 
if I could imagine any kind of an 
accident for which no one had 
ever asked damages. After think- 
ing it over, I told him I never 
had heard of a man or woman 
asking damages for breaking a 
finger while playing the piano! 
Nor have I ever heard of anyone 
who claimed he was actually 
made blind by looking at a 
picture of himself by a portrait 
painter. Years ago, however, 
the friends of a sensitive poli- 
tician claimed that he had suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown as a 
result of a caricature of himself 
in a hostile paper, and his rela- 
tives talked of bringing suit. 


NeT long ago a chorus girl in 
New York, who was insured 
against damage to her facial 
beauty, fell and injured her leg. 
She entered a claim, contending 
that, while she was insured only 
to protect her facial beauty, the 
company, in view of her occupa- 
tion, ought not to construe the 
term too strictly. The claim 
adjuster for the company felt 
Sbliged: however, to adhere to 
the terms of the policy. 

Perhaps the strangest of all 
damage claims was that of the 
woman who was bitten on the 
shoulder by a milk delivery 
horse which had been left stand- 
ing by the curb. She claimed 
that her child, born since the 
accident, had been marked by 
the horse bite. Although mother 
mark is not regarded as a tenable 
theory among physicians of re- 
pute, the mother claimed that, 
as a result of the horse bite on 
her shoulder, the child neighed 
like a horse, shook its head like a 
colt, and walked on all fours. Suit was 
brought for $100,coo; but she did not get it. 

The men who have the fewest accidents 
are reporters and outside insurance repre- 
sentatives. The reporter always goes 
about with his eyes open. The insurance 
man is thoroughly schooled in safety 
first, practicing it as well as preaching it. 
Professional men also, such as clergymen, 
lawyers, and judges, are alert and have 
few accidents. So far as street accidents 
are concerned, physicians, surgeons, and 
all kinds of medical specialists are in this 
class, too. 


ciation. 


alone. 


Their accidents most frequently occur 
by infection received in their practice. 

Here, in the United States, the most 
prone to accident are the immigrants who 
have come to us after living under an 
oppressive Government. [heir nerves 
seem to be in some chronic condition that 
makes them careless of themselves and 
of others. Take a Russian who has been 
whipped and sent to Siberia, a German 
soldier who has been sternly disciplined 
and perhaps broken in spirit, or a long- 
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Mr. Chapman is secretary of the New York Claim Asso- 
He has been in the claim adjustment business 
for twelve years, during which time he has handled hun- 
dreds of thousands of claims for damages. About 300,000 
suits for damages are filed in the United States every 
year, an average of more than one to every 400 persons. 
There are 15,000 damage suits yearly in New York State 
The total amount asked for in 300,000 claims 
filed is around five million dollars. The plaintiffs collect 
about two million dollars, but this does not include 
the sums paid in cases which are settled out of court 


shoreman from Italy who has worked un- 
der oppressive bosses; they are always 
stumbling and getting run over, or 
dropping things, and hurting their hands 
and feet. 

Very few accidents occur among per- 
sons engaged in the most hazardous occu- 
pations, although when an accident does 
happen to them, it is generally very seri- 
ous, probably fatal. Steel workers, 
steeplejacks, blasters, and dynamiters, 
“sandhogs,” that is, tunnel workers under 
ground and under water—all these are 
trained men and avoid accident by con- 
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stant caution. In building operations in 
this country, thousands of men ride steel 
beams from the ground hundreds of feet 
up in the air every day; but only two 
accidents from this hazard have come to 
my attention in the last ten years. In one 
case, a pulley rope broke, and in the other 
the man lost his balance. 

Perhaps you have at some time paused 
to watch when a piano or safe is being 
hoisted from the street to the upper floor 
of a high building. You might expect many 
accidents to happen in the course 
of such work, but I have not 
heard of one in many years. 
Piano and safe movers in nearly 
all our big cities have to have 
special licenses; their tackle must 
be kept in perfect condition and 
warning signs must be put up. 

Dangerous tasks such as this 
are performed without accident 
to anybody, because proper pre- 
cautions are taken. n the 
other hand, such a simple thing 
as the opening of cellar doors or 
gratings in the sidewalk in front 
of business establishments is 
frequently the cause of accident; 
because the employee may forget 
to ring the warning bell, or to 
send another employee to keep 
the sidewalk clear. 


ILLIONS of dollars are paid 

people in the United States 
every year by companies that 
have insured property owners 
against liability for accident, 
due to the property owner's 
negligence, though only a very 
small minority of accidents are 
due to the property owner's 
negligence alone. Settling claims 
brought against property owners 
and employers brings. insurance 
adjusters in touch with all kinds 
of people. Some of them are 
honest and just; but it seems 
that about half the people who 
claim damages cannot, or will 
not, be fair. 

It often happens that a man 
on his first appearance is straight- 
forward and fair enough, telling 
just what happened. Then he 
gets in touch with someone who 
may have collected money for an 
accident; and on his next ap- 
pearance he charges everybody 
bur himself with gross negli- 
gence, and his story differs in 
many particulars. Almost al- 
ways he gets a good deal less 
than if he had stuck to his first 
straightforward story. s 

I don't know why it is, but the 
man who says, “I don't want to 
make money out of this; I want only just 
what it costs me,” generally turns out to 
be what we call *a phony.” It seems a 
reasonable enough thing to say; but the 
man who intends to be fair almost never 
says just that. Ask the man who states 
his intention that way what the accident 
actually cost him, and he says, “This suit 
which was torn cost me $50, and I’ve been 
out of work three weeks and I get $35 a 
week.” Go to the tailor or store where 
he bought his suit, and you find that his 
clothes cost him $25. Go to his employer, 
and you find he (Continued on page 128) 
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This Will Lead You Straight Into the Story 


OSCOE TALBOT had tried in vain to awaken the New England village of Claggett, to 
arouse enterprise. to clean up its rotten polities. In this struggle he was broken financially 
and physically and died, a ruined man. His wife and young son, John, left the town with 
empty bands. The boy grew to be a bold and energetic youth. After his mother’s death he 
went to the Northwest. One day he received two thousand two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars in bills. enclosed in an unsigned sheet of paper. on which was written "This is in repay- 
ment of injury done you twenty-five years ago.” This stirred him to action. He decided 
that it came from Claggett. though mailed at a neighboring town. A letter to a Claggett 
lawyer brought the information that his father's house—sold under foreclosure after his 
mother’s departure—had brought more than the mortgage by two thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars: a sum which would have meant much to her in her days of need. 

So young Talbot turns up in the village. bent on knowledge and revenge. Just at this 
time, the affairs of John Hyatt, which had long been going badly, are approaching disaster. 
His charming daughter is practically driven into an engagement with a lawyer, Sim Parker, 
who tells her that is the price she must pay if he is to keep silent about discreditable dealings 
of her father. To cap Hyatt's misfortunes, money has been taken from his safe, and he attrib- 
utes the theft to his son Jamie, who spends much time drinking and fishing with the village 
vagabond, Cal Pennock. 

As these things are happening John Talbot appears and calls upon Sim Parker, the lawyer 
who has written him the facts about the sale of I father's house. He retains Parker as his 
lawyer. When John shows the anonymous letter, Parker finally urges him to drop the whole 
matter. 

The moment John Talbot leaves, the lawyer calls up Hyatt and asks, "What was the 
amount stolen from your safe? Two thousand two hundred and twenty-five dollars, wasn't 
it?” 


And now what had become of them? 

The mill property ended at the forks. 
She had just reached the turn when all at 
once she halted. The next instant she 
shrank from the road, and crouched down 
hidden in the darkness. 

A man was coming along the Mill road. 

Whether he was following her, she 
didn't know. He might have seen her as 
she went past the huddle of huts and 
shanties near the town; and though she 
was not frightened—she was too resolute 
for that-—she shrank lower. Just then the 
man stopped abruptly. 


HE Mill road at any time is not 
a pretty place. Dark, narrow, 
lonely, it is a neighborhood to be 
avoided once night sets in. At 
the town's edge, the point where 
it begins, there is a huddle of squalid huts 
and shanties; and beyond this, for its entire 
length, the road runs beside the black, 
heavy current of the Abenaquit River. 

It was shortly after six when Elsie left 
the house and bore out into the storm- - 
swept night. The sleet stung and cut like 
birdshot, the squalls cuffed and buffeted 
her; but though even a bigger, stronger 
woman might have found trouble in 
battling with a gale like this, what Elsie 
Hyatt lacked in strength she more than 
gained in determination. 

Pride played a strong hand in her make- 
up." Let Claggett people talk if. they 
wished. However, though Elsie Hyatt 
long had made a point of ignoring what 
they said or thought, at the moment, per- 
haps, they had something real to talk 
about. .. . Her brother a drunkard! A 
Hyatt a tavern loafer! Stumbling along 
in the dark she was hurrying past the last 
tiers of stacked fir and spruce in the mill 
yard when a faint gleam of light sprang 
on the hillside beyond the tavern. On 
the hill stood Talbot's Folly. It was from 
the broken windows of the ruin the gleam 
emerged. 

Talbots Folly! The Talbots, too. had 
carried. their heads high in Claesctr. 


E WAS so near she could hear every 
movement he made. A moment later, 
not a dozen feet away, a match burst sud- 
denly into flame. Its light flickered for an 
instant. Then, as quickly, a gust blew it 
out. The man struck another. This caught, 
and bending over, he cupped it in his hands. 
He did not look her way. He had drawn 
a watch from his pocket; and by the flare 
of the match he was looking at it. Then, 
the match went out, and in the darkness 
she heard him go on again. 
As he went, the man broke into a little 
snatch of song: 
“Across the silent stream 
Where the dream shadows go, 


From the dim blue Mill of Dream 
I have heard rhe West Wind blow." 


A strange song. Queer words for a stray 
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like him to choose. Crouched down in the 
darkness she wondered what sort of man 
it might be who walked the Mill road at 
night, singing them. The thought, though, 
was fleeting. She had risen, and warily she 
was going on again when, with a catch of 
her breath, she stopped short and stood, 
staring after him through the darkness. 

She knew him. It was the man in the 
long gray ulster, the onc she'd seen that 
evening standing in the graveyard. That 
wasn't all, either. For the first time some- 
thing else seemed to dawn on Elsie Hyatt. 
It was Roscoe Talbot's grave beside which 
he had been standing. 

Up the road the man in the gray ulster 
could still be heard. The weather the east 
wind brews evidently had no terrors for 
him. He was still singing blithely. 

She listened, her breath held. Jamie she 
evidently had forgotten; Jamie boozing 
in the tavern. Until the man in the gray 
ulster had long passed out of hearing, she 
did not move. Then, rising swiftly, Elsie 
Hyatt went silently after him. 
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From the dim blue Mill of Dream 
Ihave heard the West Wind blow. 


T WAS not the first time the Mill road 

had heard that song—Roscoe Talbot's 
wife had often sung it on her way to and 
from the house on the hill. However, if 
under the circumstances it may seem 
strange the son should choose to sing that 
song to-night—sing it so blithely, too,— 
that was not the only strange thing about 
the night's visitor to Claggett. 

That evening, when the man in the gray 
ulster left the law office it was a good guess 
that Sim Parker, shrewd as he thought 
himself, had misjudged his man. At the 
head of the stairs John Talbot glanced 
back at the lawyer's closed door. The 
frank, open smile, his guileless air, were 
gone. Into his eyes came a hard, calculat- 
ing look, as if he were measuring the man 
he had just been talking with. Then, with 
a shrug, as if to rid himself of something 
unpleasant, he trudged down the stairs to 
the street. A moment later, his hat pulled 
down and his coat collar turned up to his 
ears, he strode swiftly across the public 
green. 

It was twenty-five years since Roscoe 
Talbot’s widow and son had disappeared 
from Claggett; but even in that time the 
town had undergone few, if any, changes. 
The Hyatt Block, itself more than twenty 
years old, was the only new building fac- 
ing the public green, and as John Talbot 
walked on briskly, looking abouc him as 
he went, the mockery in his eyes deepened. 
Claggett, as Talbor's father had learned. 
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Talbot had only time for a glance when, to his astonishment, the girl 


launched herself full upon him. 


is not given to making changes. It was 
this, in fact, that had ruined him, and 
what his son’s thoughts at the moment 
must have been, one might readily sur- 
mise. At any rate, here he was after the 
lapse of all these years, walking the streets, 
a stranger in the town where he’d been 
born; the town, too, that had heartlessly 
pushed him and his mother into the orld, 

The story Claggett still remembered. 
Roscoe Talbot’s *doings," were, to say 
the least, one of its choicest bits of humor. 
In his own terms, the phrase he himself 
had used, it had been his dream to “put 
Claggett on the map.” Just how he’d 
meant to do this, though, was not clear. 
Electricity, however, was a part of it—a 
pepe house up the river and lights to 
ight the town; a trolley line linking 


Claggett with Ashby, and a water system 
with running water in every house. 


OSCOE TALBOT laid no waterworks 
in Claggett. No trolleys ran between 
it and Ashby. No power house was built 
by him on the river. In turn, the town 
ruthlessly killed each progressive project. 
Ruined, his fortune wasted in his futile 
plans, Talbot took to his bed. That day, 
though, when, ætat 35, they laid him be- 
neath his granite slab, there was no ripple 
of mirth in Claggett. Bills he had left 
everywhere. There was, in fact, just 
enough left to square them, and his cred- 
itors swooped down and took it. 
His big house, the monument of his 
hopes, was sold to satisfy the mortgage. 
His wife and child, left penniless, departed 


“Let him go!” she shrilled. ‘‘Let him go!" 


for parts unknown. So far from putting 
Claggett on the map, he and his had been 
wiped off it. 

John Talbot was not singing now as he 
strode along, not yet, at any rate. His 
brows knitted as he looked across the 
green. 

Beyond the green the streets forked in 
two directions, one turn leading farther 
into the town; the other, slanting toward 
the river, heading into the gloomy, storm- 
swept Mill road. At the turn he caught 
sight of a slender figure hurrying along in 
the dark. That a girl had ventured out 
on the black, unlighted track by the river 
he could not believe. Then a gust came 
booming out of the night, and the girl 
disappeared, engulfed in a cloud of swirl- 
ing sleet and snow. Talbot went on again. 
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Far beyond, swaying in 
the wind, was the lighted 
lantern hanging on the 
tavern’s porch. Cal Pen- 
nock might be there, and 
it was Cal he was hunt- 
ing now. 


VIII 
HE Tavern, Vid 


Hickey, proprietor, 
was one of those resorts 
familiar to towns like 
Claggett, a dry town 
naturally. It stood be- 
side the road, a barn 
and a horse shed at the 
back; and about it was 
the air of glib, smug 
respectability all these 
places have. Its real 
character, however, was 
a secret to no one. 

Thrusting the door 
open, Talbot strode in- 
side. 

The front room was 
bare and dimly lighted. 
A base-burner stove oc- 
cupied the center of the 
floor, its legs imbedded 
in a flat square of sand 
foul with discarded cigar 
and cigarette butts, and 
standing around it was 
a quartet of hacked and 
battered chairs. Fhe re- 
mainder of the furnish- 
ings comprised a table 
littered with newspapers, 
most of them soiled and 
torn, and beyond this, 
at the back of ae room, 
was a long counter orna- 
mented with a flyblown, 
grimy cigar case and an 
open register, ink-stained 
and equally grubby. 
Behind the counter was 
a row of pegs on which 
hung an assortment of 
hats and heavy coats, 
steaming visibly from 
the heat of the glowing 
stove. i 

lhe room was vacant. 
From behind a closed door at the back, 
however, came a variety of sounds, the 
jingling of a piano the most distinct. 

l'albot closed the door silently behind 
him. His air was as if he recalled with 
interest the room and its blowsy appoint- 
ments. Then a picture, a framed photo- 
graph, caught his eye, and his face lighted. 

| he print was stained by time. It re- 
vealed a man and a bov—a very small boy 
with a grin on his round, freckled face. 
Fhe man with him was grinning, too. He 
was lean, angular and unshorn, a yoke! 
in appearance, yet about the grin he wore 
was something at once shrewd and en- 
dearing, inimitable in its chuckling good 
nature. The two, man and boy, were 
equipped with fishing rods, and between 
them was strung a row of fish. Talbot, 
studying the grmning faces of the pair, 
had himself beg :gun to smile, when outside 
in the hall a door was opened and a sound 
of voices, sharp and abrupt, arose. 

Ihe piano had for the moment ceased. 
In the stillness, the voices reached the 
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A moment later the figure stood in the 


front room clearly, one protesting, the 
other drawling and deliberate. 

“You can't fool me!” said the protest- 
ing voice. “Jamie Hyatt’s here, and I 
know it!” 

“Thet so?” drawled the other. 

“Yes, Cal Pennock said he was. Cal 
said he tried to get the boy away, and 
you wouldn't let him!" 

“Huh! Cal told ye a lot, didn't he? 
mocked the other, and at this the other 
ag: am raised his voice more he atedly. 

“You'd be tter have a care!" he warned. 

"The old man he won't stand any monkey- 

shines from you, PH tell ye!" 


HERE was a pause, a momentary 

silence. Then came a sound as if the 
other spat contemptuously. 

“To bell with your old man!” he said. 
He spat again. “That old x John 
Hyatt, I ain't afeared 0’ him—nobody 
else is, nuther, any more, Jud Benson. 
Tell him I said so, too!" he added. Then 
his voice dropped into its former drawl, 


doorway, and as Cal crouched back he 


measured and offensive. “Shet down his 
mill, didn’t he? Ain't aimin’ to open it a 
while, be he?” He chuckled again. 

“Where’s that boy?” again demanded 
the other. 

"Aw, go to blazes! was the rejoinder. 

A door was shut, the voices ended. Then 
‘from the hall came a figure in shirt sleeves. 
a thick-set man with close-cropped gray 
hair and a flat, abby face. It was a face, 
too, that was mean and sly. 

“Hello, Vid Hickey!” greeted Talbot. 

Hickey blinked. There was no recogni- 
tion in his eyes, only slyness. “Well. 
Hickey, you look just the same,” remarked 
Talbot. 

“Thet so?" inquired the 
prietor. He blinked again. 
leck havin’ seen you afore,” he drawled. 

Talbot smiled. Hickey’s beady-eved 
suspicion seemed to amuse him. 

"Seen Cal Pennock?” he inquired. 

Hickey g gave him another sly, calculat- 


ing glance. "Cal a friend o' vour'n?" he 
BASE) 


tavern's pro- 
“Don’t rech- 
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could have sworn he saw a ghost, a specter 


Talbot nodded. Yes, Cal had long been 
a friend of his; and at this the tavern 
keeper brightened. " Thet's different, so 
long's ye're a friend o’ hisn," he an- 
nounced. And he added the re were so many 
slimjims runnin' up an' down th' river 
nowadays—folks lookin’ to stick their 
noses into your business—you couldn’t 
trust nobody. 

“Where did you say Cal was?” 
rupted Talbot. 

“Cal? Why, Cal, he jus’ stepped out.” 

The tavern keeper lied with easy 
fluency. Cal had been gone two hours 
now, but Hickey was not the one to let a 


inter- 


prospective customer escape him. “Hev 
a cheer," he suggested, adding then, 
**Lookin' for a job, be ve? 
A hint of a smile lit Yalbor s face. 
“Dunno,” he drawled. "What's of- 
fered?” 
Hickey’s air was insinuating. If Tal- 


bot hung around a day or so he could hx 
him, he reckoned. “What’s your job?” 
asked Hickey. 


“Mill hand,” Tal- 
bot answered. 
Hickey nodded. 
."Ther's all right—get 
ye a job in the mill 
here," he responded 
jausibly. The mill 
boss, he said, was a 
friend. "jus. in here 
a minute ago. 
Talbot let him 
maunder on for a mo- 
ment. 
“I thought the mill 
was shut down," he 
remarked. 


ICKEY threw a 

sly, sharp look at 
him. That he had been 
caught in his lying 
didn't seem to faze 
him. Swiftly, he de- 
manded, “You heard 
that too?" 

"No, I just heard 
you say it," answered 
Talbot; and lolling 
back against the coun- 
ter he added, his tone 
idle, “John Hyatt’ s no 
friend of yours, I take 


it. 
“That old stiff!” 
Hickey spat at the 
stove. 
“What’s he done to 


you?" 
^ "To me, eh? He 
ain't done nawthin'! 
It wasn't because he 
hadn't tried, though." 

"You must have a 
pus suggested Tal- 
ot. 


"You bet I have!" 
affirmed Hickey. 

“A good lawyer, I 
wouldn’t wonder.” 

"Never you mind!” 
said Hickey. 

“Not the first time 
someone's tried to 
close vou up, is it?" 
suggested Talbot. 

The tavern keeper 
erunted. He could bet 
it wasn’t. There was another feller, years 
back, that'd tried it; and they'd put him, 
too, where he belonged. 

“Where was that?" asked Talbot. 

“Th buryin’ ground!" cackled Hickey. 

“So?” said Talbot. "What was the 


fellow’s name?” 

"suff by th’ name o' Talbot," said 
Hickey. “The feller, he'd. come nosin’ 
round the tavern, lookin’ to make trouble, 
but when he got too fresh and gay, me and 
my friends, we put the screws on him.” 

“I see," said Talbot. “Busted him, 
didn’t you?” 


"Yep, me and my friends!" repeated 
Hickey gleefully. 
Talbot was smiling at him. He un- 


linked himself from the counter and 
strolled along beside it. At its other end 
was the door leading to the room at the 
back, and in there now the piano was 
again going, thumping and banging under 
the player’s vigorous hands. 
“Hickey,” drawled Talbot, 
vour friend. old Gabe Parker?" 


t ; 
where's 
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“What!” said Hickey, his voice startled. 
"Wasn't it Gabe and his gang that 
helped you ruin that man?" 
What's that you say?" 
Hickey, and Talbot smiled. 
"Nothing, Hickey," he said pleasantly; 

“I was just wondering whether you and 
Gabe, that son of his, too, weren't trying 
to put old John Hyatt out of business?" 

“Say! who are you?" said Hickey. 

Talbot didn't answer. He had reached 
the door and had put out his hand to the 
knob when Hickey started toward him. 

Talbot replied now—the reply the 
tavern keeper wasn't looking for. Laying 
his hand on Hickey's chest, Talbot, with a 
barely perceptible shove, threw ‘Hickey 
sprawling on his back half way across the 
room. Then he pushed open the door and 
sappa inside. : 

The room was foul with tobacco smoke. 
A group of men, most of them unshorn, sat 
there, and at the piano was a boy, slender 
and good-looking, with a mop of rumpled 
hair that gleamed in the lamplight like 
bronze. Beside him, on the piano, was a 
tall glass filled with liquor, and while the 
barroom loafers guffawed their approval, 
he burst into song: 

“She has rings on her fingers, 
Bells on her toes, 
Elephants to ride on, 
My Wl” 

That was as far as he got. Talbot's 
hand, gripping the lad's shoulder, cut 
short the song. 

"Son," said Talbot, ‘“‘you’re John 
Hyatt’s boy, aren't you?” 

Jamie Hyatt looked up at him. The 
look in Talbot's eye was unmistakable; 
and as he scrambled to his feet, the boy’s 
air grew belligerent. 

‘What’s that to you?” growled Jamie. 

“Are you John Hyatt’s son?” 

His hand still gripped Jamie’s shoulder, 
and with a jerk the boy strove to tear 
himself free. 

“You take your hand away!” 
Jamie, his face white. 

Talbot looked at him, then he cast a 
look at the crew of barroom birds. 

“If you are Hyatt’s son you'll get out 
of this hole and go home to your father!” 


snapped 


ordered 


"THE boy's answer was unexpected: 
Writhing from Talbots grip, he 
snatched up the stool on which he’d been 
sitting. The next instant, with the stool 
brandished in. both hands, he aimed a 
blow at Talbot’s head. 

The room instantly was in an uproar. 

The blow, had it landed, would have 
beaddisasecous, but Talbot dodged alertly. 
Then, as the boy swung back the stool 
again, Talbot grappled with him. In 
turn, Jamie Hyatt fought fiercely. The 
barroom loafers, shouting encouragement 
to him, began to edge in on Talbot. “PH 


kill you!—kill you!" Jamie was sobbing 
furiously. He was no match, though, for 
the man. 


Then something else happened. 

The door across the room was thrown 
open. A hgure came speeding through the 
opening—a vision of white face, blazing 
eyes and flying skirts. Talbot had only 
time for a glance, when, to his astonish- 
ment, the girl launched herself full upon 
him. As she did so she struck at Talbot 
as savagely as Jamie Hyatt had struck. 

‘Let him go!" she shrilled. “Let him 
go!" (Continued on page 142) 


“Where Do I Go From Here?" 


The story of a man who, even with a great success to his credit, 
asks himself that question—and finds no answer 


By Mary B. Mullett 


NE of the sensations of the theat- 
rical season which has just 
closed was an actor named 
Charles S. Gilpin. In a play 
by Eugene O’Neill, called 

“The Emperor Jones,” the title róle was 
played by Gilpin with a breadth of feeling 
which ranged from fine comedy to tragic 
intensity. 

Inside of a few weeks after its produc- 
tion, all New York was talking of the new 
star. The critics called his work “a mag- 
nificent piece of acting;" they declared he 
showed “ʻa great power 
and a great imagina- 
tion;” that his perform- 
ance was "the crown" 
to a remarkable play; e 
that it was “a genuine 
impersonation, a being 
of flesh and blood and 
brain." 

But did they predict 
for him a distinguished 
career and did they talk 
of his giving the public 
more of his "magnificent 
acting?" 

They did not! For 
Charles Gilpin is a negro 
—and—there you are. 

The drama was produced by the Prov- 
incetown Players at their little theatre, a 
made-over stable in Greenwich Village— 
that extraordinary section of New York 
City where new movements in art and 
near-art have their habitat. The Prov- 
incetown Players are white. But instead 
of having one of their number “black up” 
for the róle of Emperor Jones, they sent 
for Charles Gilpin. The result was that, 
night after night, the one hundred and 
eighty seats in the little playhouse were 
packed.’ Adolph Klauber then took the 
play to an up-town theatre, where it ran 
for months. It was in a corner back of 
the stage, after the performance, that 
Charles Gilpin told me his story. 

He is not a full-blooded negro, but 
rather light in color. His hair, which is 
very thin on top of his head, is not harsh 
and woolly, but fine and almost straight. 
His eyes are profoundly melancholy. 

The accumulated bitterness of years of 
disappointment has left its trace—and so 
has the anticipated. bitterness of disap- 
pointments yet in store for him. For he 
knows that his problem is an almost un- 
solvable one. ut while his eyes never 
lost their sadness, he managed to smile 
sometimes—though it was a smile which 
rather hurt one to see—as he talked of the 
past and of the future. 

He was born in Richmond, Virginia, in 
the early seventies. His mother was a 
nurse in the Richmond City Hospital for 
colored people. His father worked in the 
steel mills. They were poor, but not ab- 
jectly poverty-stricken. 
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Like many of the Richmond and Balti- 
more negroes, the Gilpins were Roman 
Catholics, and the small boy received the 
beginning of an education at St. Francis 
School—for colored children, of course. 

“I didn't get far with my schooling," he 
said, "because when I was twelve, ] went 
to work as a printer's devil on the Rich- 
mond ‘Planet.’ 

“Most of my education, such as it is, I 
have gained by rubbing elbows with the 
world. I never went to school again, after 
I had left it to learn the printer’s trade. 


ITCHING one’s wagon to 


a star is not an attractive 


pastime for a colored boy. All 
the stars seem to have ‘Keep Off” 
signs, so far as he is concerned." 


“My becoming an actor was not due to 
any dreams of a stage career, but simply 
because 2 was trying to earn my bread and 
butter. I drifted into it because I had 
taken part in little plavs and entertain- 
ments at St. Francis School, where one of 
the teachers had given me some training 
in speaking and acting. But as for having 
an ambition to become a real actor—well, 
hitching one's wagon to a star is not an at- 
tractive pastime for a colored boy. All 
the stars seem to have "Keep Off’ signs, 
so far as he is concerned. 

“However, my job as printer's devil put 
so little money into my pockets that I had 
to do something to accumulate enough 
coins even to jingle. So two or three other 
bovs and myself hit on the scheme of giv- 
ing a song and dance in a restaurant. 


“TT WAS a cheap place of the ‘honky- 

tonk' variety; tables where people sat 
and drank, while relays of performers 
came and went on a rude stage at one end 
of the room. When our ‘turn’ was over, 
the proprietor used to run us out, as if the 
place, poor as it was, would be contami- 
nated by our presence. 

“There wasn't any glory, and there cer- 
tainly wasn't any pleasure, in the experi- 
ence. But there were a few extra dollars 
a week, so I hung on to this ragged edge 
of the show business. In time, I gradually 
gota little firmer grip on it. I had a good 
voice. I could sing and dance and make 
folks laugh. So, after a while, I edged my 
way into cheap vaudeville. 

“T said that for negroes there are ‘Keep 


Off signs on most of the stars. I reckon 
that’s an exaggeration in regard to some 
of the things a colored person might want 
to attempt. But it is not an exaggeration 
in regard to the theatre. A negro can be 
‘a darky comedian’ and give people a 
chance to laugh at him and at his race. 
He can introduce a bit of pathos, if he is 
clever—just as all clowns are permitted to 
do, provided it doesn’t interfere too much 
with their clowning. But this seemed 
about all that white people wanted from 
a negro on the stage. 

“They used to come 
to hear us as ‘Jubilee 
Singers; and there was 
a time when negro min- 
strels would draw. I've 
been everything: vaude- 
ville comedian, Jubilee 
singer, negro minstrel— 
everything except travel 
with a circus. But al- 
ways I was judged, first, 
last, and all the time, as 
a negro. And I was not 
only judged as a negro, 
but I was paid as a negro. 

“I would do my act 
and make it a hit. Then, 
after me, some little 
soubrette, who didn't know enough to get 
out of her own way, would go on and not 
receive half as much applause. Yet my 
pay could have gone easily into my vest 

cket. Hers swelled her pocketbook to 
biraine Actors who, I knew, had no 
greater dramatic ability than I possessed, 
rode in their limousines. l"—he laughed 
—"'well, I couldn't afford even a second- 
hand flivver. 

"As time went on, I wanted to do seri- 
ous dramatic work. But if I had confided 
that ambition to a manager, I'd have got 
the biggest laugh of my career. Nobody 
thinks it strange that a white man should 
black-up and play a negro rôle. But who 
would dream of letting a negro make up 
as a white man and play such a part? I 
have done it repeatedly—but where? In 
companies of colored players, before col- 
ored audiences. No one else knew or 
cared what we were doing. No critics 
came to see us in order to judge the art of 
our work. Only once, in Chicago— But 
I'll tell you how that happened. 

“T had been working in vaudeville; do- 
ing a little act which Paul Dunbar, the 
negro poet, wrote and gave to me years 
ago. ltshowed me as an old colored Bap- 
tist preacher, who after years of opposi- 
tion to all kinds of gambling and sporting 
life, sees his only son ride a horse race. I 
had been doing similar old-men parts un- 
til I was afraid I was becoming ticketed 
as that and nothing more. 

“As I said just now, I wanted to act in 
regular plays; but every door to realizing 
that ambition seemed to be shut, locked, 


“Where Do I Go From Here?" 


and double-locked. Once, when Lillian 
Morrison and I were doing a turn together 
in vaudeville, I elaborated it and made it 
a genuine bit of astory. But the manager 
said: i 

***See here! 
a sketch? 

“Do you see? We were colored! There- 
fore, we must not be permitted to act. 
Only white folks were allowed to do that. 
Apparently, colored folks were not sup- 

sed to be regular human beings, with a 

owledge of life. They were just human 
eccentricities, that did certain old tricks, 
wore certain kinds of queer clothes, and 
were funny, the way monkeys in a zoo are 
funny. 

“Well, you can’t blame me if I wanted 
to be something more than a monkey, can 
you? I was getting fifty dollars a week 
then; which wasn’t bad, considering my 
color. But I made up my mind that there 
must be some way for me to get a chance 
at real acting. So I quit vaudeville. 


You can’t do that! Thats 


I HAD been playing the second-rate 
towns in the Middle-West, with Chicago 
as my headquarters. And a group of 
thirty of us colored people in Chicago had 
been getting together for an evening, 
whenever we could, and reading plays. 
We took published plays and, having cast 
ourselves for the various characters, read 
the parts aloud. I was not the only one 
that wanted to attempt serious dramatic 
work; so finally we organized what we 
called the Pekin Players, after the name 
of the theatre where we were going to 
make the venture. 

“That was in 1906. There were eleyen 
of us in the company, and we put on such 
plays as ‘Young Mrs. Winthrop’ and other 
refined comedies of that type. Some of 
the actors were so white that they needed 
no make-up; the rest of us did use it. All 
of us were sincere in our attempt to pro- 
duce something of genuine artistic worth. 
I doubt if you could find an actress of 
gteater dramatic power than our leading 
woman. Her name was May White; and 
she was, in fact, so white that no one 
would have suspected that she had negro 
blood. I don’t know what has become of 
her. Perhaps she found that it paid bet- 
ter to be white. 

“When the report got out that a com- 
pany of colored people was producing 
regular plays, quite a good many white 
people thought it would be an amusing 
experience to visit the theatre. They 
expected to find it very funny—like going 
to a darky camp-meeting, or somethin 
that sort. So they came to laugh. Bar 
they remained to applaud. We proved to 
them that negroes can act. Poen the 
critics admitted it. 

“But we made very little money. We 
could not have a first-class theatre, nor 
charge high prices. Our salaries were 
small. I was paid $35 a week at the start. 
Later I received $50 a week, which was 
about the top figure. Compare that with 
the salaries, running into hundreds of dol- 
lars a week, received by white players do- 
ing ood work in serious plays. 

fter a while we decided to attempt a 
road tour. We took nine of our original 
company and started out. Our manager 
had booked us for fourteen weeks at a New 
Orleans theatre; and for a month we 
played there to crowded houses. You 
can't understand how happy we all were. 
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PHOTO BY ABBE 


ES WINTER, New York was stirred by the wonderful performance of a negro actor, 


Charles S. Gilpin, i in Eugene O'Neill's play, “The Emperor Jones." The role was that 
of a “bad nigger” who had fled from this country and set himself up as a gaudily uniformed 
king among the half-civilized negroes of a West Indian island. 

Finally they rebel, and he tries to escape at night through the jungle. He had laughed 
at their superstitions, which he thought had no hold on him. But when he becomes lost in 
the black forest with the beating of his enemies’ tom-toms sounding in his ears, the old 
savage beliefs of his race grip him again. 

In a succession of powerfully dramatic scenes, he goes back through his own life, through 
the life of his people in America, back to the primitive life of his race. Little by little he strips 
himself of his gaudy accoutrements; throws away his boots because they hurt his feet; tears 
off his coat that he may breathe better; until, finally, half-naked, panting, terror-stricken, 
and defenseless—having fired the last shot in his revolver at the phantoms that haunt him— 
he is an easy victim to the ruthless beings who have known, all through the night, that Fear 
would conquer him and put him at their mercy. He is ‘finally caught at dawn and shor. 


or two. As soon as our manager heard of 
this, he told us not to worry; that he would 
make the proprietor stick to his contract. - 
If we had been white, there would have 
been no trouble about it. But—it’s dif- 
ferent with colored folks. We had to get 
out. 

"So we jumped to another Southern 
town and opened there. We hung on for 
two weeks, losing money every day, until 
we could keep going no longer and the 
company had to (Continued on page 133) 


It seemed to me that I could ask nothing 
better than to stay there forever, doing 
the kind of work I had become so inter- 
ested in, feeling that I was developing 
what talent I had, trying to depict life and 
human nature as it is—not simply making 
a monkey of myself for someone to laugh 
at. 

“But when we had been there four 
weeks, the owner of the theatre decided 
that he wanted to break our run and let a 
minstrel show have the house for a week 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Too Many Snakes Got on His Nerves 


FTER spending forty years in the 
mountains of the Pacific Coast 
as trapper, trader, hunter, and 
guide, "Grizzly" (C. L.) Smith 
is now finding his way about 

in the East. Smith, like a character out 
of a Bret Harte story, walks the stage of 
the present, a perfect type of the original 
Western pioneer in looks, speech, 
and action. 

Most of his life has been spent 
in hunting and trapping opera- 
tions in the San Bernardino 
range of southern California on 
up through the Sierra Nevadas 
and the Cascades into the Scl- 
kirks and the Canadian Rockies. 
On one trip he was gone for two 
years, during which time he did 
not once sleep in a “civilized 
bed," as he calls it. 

His record as a hunter includes 
the killing of one hundred and 
fifty mountain lions, thirty-two 
grizzlies, over one hundred black 
bears and hundreds of rattle- 
snakes. 

Many efforts were made to get 
him to leave his haunts and come 
East. Other well-known hunters 
and trappers, following the exam- 
ple of Buffalo Bill, had made 
capital of their experiences. Par- 
ties of Eastern big-game hunters, 
whom he guided, did everything 
they could to induce him to come 
back with them, and entertain 
people with his hunting stories. 
Yo all their pleadings Smith 
turned a deaf ear. His way of 
life suited him. Besides, he said, 
he was “afraid of folks." 

Then some of the Eastern 
hunters set a trap for the old 
trapper, and he fell in head first. 
The New York Zoo stood in need 
of some mountain goats, moun- 
tain sheep, lynx and wolverines 
for their collection. Smith was 


employed to capture these animals. And 
then he was further engaged to bring 
them personally to New York, on the 
ground that he was the only man to look 
after them. 

So Grizzly Smith came to New York, 
and must have found himself not so afraid 
of folks, after all. Certainly he was well 


received by hunters and animal men 
generally—so well received that he de- 
cided just to stay. 

For a while he was engaged in Boy 
Scout work, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, where he still makes his home, his 
duties being to address gatherings of boys 
and tell of his adventures. 


€. L. SMITH 


"Grizzly" Smith, trapper, 
trader, and hunter of the old 
school. To the left he is shown 
with one of the many grizzlies 
he has slain. AM his early life 
was spent in the wilds. In ad- 
dition to bears he has killed 
hundreds of mountain lions, 
cougars, and other dangerous 
animals. For two years he did 
not sleep in a bed. His last 
job was the extracting and pre- 
serving for scientific purposes 
of venom from a large collec- 
tion of rattlesnakes he had 
captured. Thesnakes resented 
it at last and let him know 
by all rattling in chorus. He 
is now living in the ‘‘effete’’ 
East, to which he was at length 
enticed to come and tell Boy 
Scouts about his adventures 


Of course Smith has had many 
interesting experiences. A man 
doesn't rough it in the wilds of 
the Rocky Mountains all his life 
without piling them up. All 
told, they would fill a book. Two 
of them will have to suffice here. 
One concerns a grizzly that came 
near getting the best of him, the 
other a horde of rattlesnakes 
which, though he knocked each 
one in the head, did actually win 
out inaway. The grizzly story 
comes first. 

Smith had located a big grizzly 
at the top of a ridge, and fired. 
It was a hit, but not a kill, and 
the bear whirled and started 
down-hill toward the hunter. 
Smith had a repeating rifle, and 
while the bear was coming emp- 
tied it into the animal. By the 
time the bear reached the hunter 
he was ready to fall, but in going 
down he carried Smith with him. 
Smith’s head hit a rock and he 
was unconscious for several hours. 
He finally managed to pull him- 
sclf from under the bear, and 
craw] to a nearby stream where 
he built a fire and cooked a little 
food. ^ Strength returning, he 
made his way to a shack half a 
mile away, where he stayed until 
he was able to travel. 

One spring Smith ran across 
an advertisement offering a fancy 
price for rattlesnake venom. He 
answered the advertisement, and 
in due time received an outfit for 
extracting the poison without risk. 
There was a supply of small vials 
for containing the poison, and two 
odd-looking instruments. One 
was for holding the mouth of the 
snake wide open, and the other 
was for drawing out the venom. 
Equipped with this outfit he set 
out for Rattlesnake Mountain, 
in Trinity County, California. 
He made camp at a point thirty 
miles from his nearest neighbor, 
and where snakes were so plenti- 
ful that he could hardly avoid 
stepping on them. He carried 
about with him a long stick with 
a fork at one end and a heavy 
gunny sack. He would catch a 
rattler just back of the head 
with the stick, and then. seize 
him by the nape of the neck with 
his thumb and forefinger, and 
throw him into the sack. When 
he had secured about a dozen: he 


went back to camp and put each snake 
into a little pen rade of split cedar boards. 
He kept this up until he had captured one 
hundred and fifty snakes, varying in 
length from three feet to four and a half 
feet. To obtain the venom he would hook 
a snake with the forked stick, and hold it 
with his left hand while he pried its mouth 
open with one of his instruments. Next 
he inserted a hypodermic syringe with 
his right hand, punctured the venom sack, 
drew the poison out and put it into a little 
vial. One by one Smith “milked” his 
hundred and fifty rattlers. It was a 
tedious and dangerous task; and one milk- 
ing was not enough; but the venom sacks 
soon refilled, and Smith was kept busy all 
summer feeding the snakes with wood 
mice and extracting their poison. 


Interesting People 


As summer wore away, the numerous 
reptiles by which he was surrounded be- 
gan to upset even the stout nerves of the 
hunter and trapper, Grizzly Smith. At 
first the different snakes had rattled each 
one as he chose, one at one time, another 
at another. Gradually they formed the 
habit of sounding their rattles in concert. 
The snakes seemed to like the effect pro- 
duced, for more and more the habit grew, 
until they literally all got together when- 
ever they wanted to rattle. 

Now the sound of one rattle will frighten 
a horse into running away, and will cause 
a cougar to leave the neighborhood, and 
cold chills to run up and down a man's 
spine. A hundred and fifty rattles, all 
going at once, is, according to Grizzly 
Smith, more than one man can endure. 
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“I have heard of men who had been on 
long sprees seeing snakes," he said. “I 
not only saw them—I heard them. And I 
not only saw them when I was awake and 
looked out of the window, but I saw them 
at night when I was asleep. I could 
see thousands of snakes coming at me 
from every side. More than once I woke 
up trembling with fright. In my dreams 
I always killed the snakes with a club. 
Finally I killed 'em with a club in fact. I 
had filled all my vials and decided to get 
out of that snake country. Before I did 
it, though, I let the rattlers out and killed 
every one with a club. I thought that 
would end my dreams, but it didn't. I 
have them yet, sometimes, sleeping here 
in the East in a civilized bed. 

ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


A Man Without Hands Who Refused to Give Up 


HEN John P. Johnson 

opened his eyes in a hos- 

pital bed one day eleven 

ears ago and found both 

his hands gone, he did not 

bury his head in his pillow and exclaim, 

as many a man would have done, “God 

help me! I can never do another day's 

work!  Relatives, friends, and charities 

must support me." Instead, he resolved 

to find some way to support himself de- 
spite his great handicap. 

Both of Johnson's hands were cut off by 
a railroad accident at 
Beverly, Massachusetts. = 
In the weary hours of 
convalescence that fol- 
lowed he pondered long 
over how he could make 
a living. 

Before the accident 
he had been a carpen- 
ter. Continuance of 
this trade was, of course, 
out of the question. So 
was any sort of execu- 
tive work, for he lacked 
the education to do it 
successfully. He had 
come to America only 
a few years before from 
Sweden. Besides car- 
pentry the one, thing he 
knew anything about 
was the fishing industry, 
with which he had grown up in 
his native land. He decided that 
some phase of this would afford 
him the best opportunity to 
make a living. Of course he could 
not be a hsherman, but he could 
peddle fish. 

As soon as possible after leav- 
ing the hospital, he set out ped- 
dling fish in Beverly from house to 
house, carrying them in a basket 
on his arm. Kindly housewives 
were glad to purchase from him, 
making their own change from 
his pocket "cash register.” But 
even then, peddling fish was not 
all he did. In spare time he 
practiced various ways of making 
his arms serve for things which 
the ordinary person can do only 
with the aid of hands. Long 


hours after his actual work was over he 
devoted to practice. He became more and 
more proficient until he could do almost 
anything he could have done with hands. 
But peddling fish did not pay him well, 
and he kept his eyes open for an oppor- 
tunity to better himself. It came in the 


form of a chance to serve as a watchman 
for a string of wharves on the Beverly 
waterfront and for boats tied up at the 
wharves. For some months he served by 
day as a fish peddler and by night as a 
watchman. He was making a fair living 


JOHN P. 


JOHNSON 


The man, bis office home, and the business 
he has built up around it. 
since his accident he has learned to do almost 
anything he wants to do. 
things he doesn't want: 
the other is to have his 


In the eleven years 


There are just two 
One is to be idle— 
business stand still 


at last—but he was not getting ahead, 
and he was not contented without making 
progress in bettering himself. 

After pondering over the problem of 
what he should do to get ahead he hit upon 
a plan. He found that a number of men 
would like to go fishing occasionally, but 
had no boats of their own, and could not 
get them handily. Here was a demand for 
which there was no available Pup He 
sought out the owner of one of the wharves 
for which he was watchman, and made an 
agreement under which he would be 
allowed to let boats at 
the wharf to persons 
wishing to go on shal- 
low-sea-fishing parties. 
Consent was readily 
given. He purchased 
two rowboats and em- 
barked on the business, 
at first letting out the 
craft to acquaintances 
only. These acquaint- 
ances, though, recom- 
mended his boats to 
others. Calls for boats 
increased. The two row- 
boats he had bought 
would not supply the 
demand. He skimped 
on living expenses, saved 
money, and bought 
more boats. He still 
peddled fish, but, as is 
frequently the case, the side line 
he had opened up soon began to 
be the important business. 

Meanwhile he had been living 
in a boardirg-house near the 
wharves. This meant that he was 
not always at hand when men 
wanted boats. It occurred to him 
that he could save expense by 
building his own little house on 
the wharf and using it as an 
otce. He purchased the neces- 
sary lumber and with the aid of 
another man erected his present 
houseboat home and office. lt 
served the purpose admirably. 
He was always on hand when 
men wanted boats, whether by 
day or night. In the house he 
built he has been living continu- 
ously for ten vears. 
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As the boat-letting business grew, he 
was prepared to take care of it by gradu- 
ally acquiring more boats. Finally he 
was making enough on his boats and 
watchman’s work to enable him to dis- 
continue the fish-peddling business and 
devote more time to boat-letting. His 
fleet of small craft grew to ten, fifteen, 
twenty, and finally to twenty-five, with 
the demand to hire them ever on the in- 
crease. At twenty-five boats, he found 
that he had reached the limit in this 
field. But again he was not satished to 
rest on his achievements. The desire to 
advance kept him uneasy. 

Rowboats had succeeded so well—why 
not add a power-boat to his fleet, so large 
fishing parties could be taken care of? 
Again he skimped and saved, to buy a 
power-boat. He purchased a forty -foot 
enclosed launch. ‘This proved so prohtable 
a venture, since fishing parties came from 
far and near to hire it, that he bought 
another boat of a similar type last year. 
To-day he is talking of buying more 
power-boats. He sees unlimited possibili- 
ties in the boat-letting field, and since he 
is still a comparatively young man— 
about forty-five years old—he hopes to 
go further and further, perhaps some day 
to own a fleet of schooners or to operate 
a line of pleasure boats. 

He has no intention of giving up his 
houseboat home at the wharf. In summer 
it rests on the water, where it serves as a 
mooring for his small boats. In winter it 
rests in safety on the wharf, surrounded 
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by scores of launches and rowboats, for 
which Mr. Johnson acts as custodian. 

When his boat-letting business slackens 
during the most severe of the winter 
months, Mr. Johnson spends his time 
painting and repairing the boats for which 
he is custodian. Through long practice he 
is able to do almost anything, with the 
aid of various kinds of hooks that he 
fastens to his arms. 

He paints a boat with a long-handled 
brush that he holds tightly with his arm 
and steadies with the side of his body. 
With hooks attached to his arms he can 
guide a saw as skillfully as any man. By 
attaching a hammer to his arm he can 
drive nails or pound things into place. 

He cooks all his own meals. He can 
pare a potato quickly; he manipulates 
cooking utensils with a stick having a 
hook on the end. He digs the bait which 
he supplies to fishing parties. 

Writing was one the greatest problems 
that presented itself to him after his in- 
capacitation. But he found a way to do 
this. He holds a pencil between his teeth 
and guides it with the stub of his left arm. 
He is able to write very plainly. 

He is well able to man a boat and thinks 
nothing of taking a long trip. He stands 
up in the boat, paddling it with a single 
oar, that he holds securely under one arm 
and manipulates with the butt of the arm. 
He steers the boat with the same oar with 
which he rows, in much the same manner 
as a canoeist steers a canoe with a paddle. 

Mr. Johnson also does his own washing. 


He works the dirt out of the clothes by 
kneading them with his feet in a tub. 

“Why do you do all of your own house- 
hold work, when you are able to hire 
someone to do it for you?" I asked him. 

“A fisherman is always happy when he 
is doing something,” was his reply. 

“The majority of persons who experi- 
enced a misfortune like yours would, PA 
afraid, sit down and let relatives and 
friends support them for the rest of their 
days,” I remarked. 

“T can’t sit down and be idle," he re- 
plied. “I couldn't go around begging 
and sponging. "here's no need of it, any- 
way. Anyone who is not totally incapaci- 

tated can find some way to make a living. 

I've found that anyone can do about 
anything they set out to do if they only 
stick to it long enough and make them- 
selves do it. 

Mr. Johnson prefers to spend his eve- 
ning leisure hours at home, surrounded by 
the boats, water, and wharves he loves so 
much. Seldom does he go into the business 
section of the city, unless business demands 
it. For social gatherings and entertain- 
ments, such as the average person delights 
in, he cares little or nothing. The swish 
of the water under or near him, the songs 
of wind, rain, and snow, the rocking of 
the many boats he owns and guards all 
about him, the crackling of the little fire 
in his stove, with now and chen a news- 
paper or a book—these are his entertain- 
ers, and he cares for no others. 

BERNARD G. PRIESTLY 


T wo 


N THE heart of the Black Hills of 

South Dakota, sixteen miles from 

Lead, and seven miles from the Wy- 

oming border, is situated the newly 

christened town of Savoy. Aside 
from the fact that this village is near the 
Homestake Gold Mine Company, (the 
largest gold mine in the world), Savoy 
enjoys the unique distinction of being 
owned, controlled, and operated 
by two wide- awake, energetic 
girls, familiarly known among 
the cowboys as “Martha” and 
“Maude.” 

Miss Martha L. Railsback, a 
graduate of DePauw University, 
whose home is in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and Miss Maude L. 
Watts, a Canadian girl, formerly 
of Belleville, Ontario, purchase ad 
all rights to the town site and 
took possession June 14th, 1919. 
At this time Savoy consisted of 
a mountain inn, six summer 
cottages, a general store, and a 
railroad station. Inthe absence 
of town officials, Miss Railsback 
was sworn in as United Staes 
postmistress. 

Both girls determined to 
make a success of the venture, 
consequently no task was too 
hard to attempt. As this was 
the center for "cowboy trade,” 
they made a specialty of serving 
chicken dinners at the inn three 
times a week. This met with 
immediate success in a financial 


MAUDE WATTS 


they would be both. 
where cowboys are the customers. 
plumbing needed, they do it. 
leg—as one did some time ago—they can set it 


Girls Who Own a Town 


way, with the result that the firm's budget 
was increased to cover some necessary 
improvements. 

While Martha cooked the meals and 
made the bread, Maude, clad in overalls, 
built the chicken houses and pigpens, then 
tended to the poultry and swine, which 
were shipped in and added to the stock in 
trade. She also did all the plumbing in the 


These two girls own and run a town. They are the 
proprietors of the town hotel, Glendoris Inn, and 
also its entire staff. They have, for rent, all the 
other houses in the town. 
mistress, and if the town needed a mayor and police 
Also, they run a general store, 
If there is any 
If a man breaks his 


MARTHA RAILSBACK 


One of them is post- 


store and inn, after getting permission to 
tap the pipes from the gold mine water line. 

During July and August, Martha gath- 
ered the wild fruits which abound in these 
parts, and conserved them in jams and 
jellies, which could be marketed to good 
advantage by the girls in their general 
stóre. Maude, who loves the adventurous 
side, has secured a hunting license, and 
has killed deer for consumption 
in the inn. 

The cottages are rented only 
during the summer, the profits 
from them going to defray the 
expenses of Martha and Maude 
during the winter months. As 
soon as frost comes, the ‘‘resort- 
ers" seek a milder climate, as 
the temperature in Savoy is 
liable to drop to 40? or 50° below 
zeroatany time. This weather, 
at least so far, has not dampened 
the ardor of the girls. They may 
awaken to find themselvess 
snowed in, but skiing is a popular 
sport and they are able to sur- 
mount many difficulties on their 
snowshoes. 

In one of the very severe cold 
spells of last winter, a man who 
had broken his leg was taken 
from the train, and, with Mar- 
tha's assistance, was brought to 
the mountain inn. Maude, who 
is an amateur doctor, set the 
broken bones. So Savoy is not 
without its “medical corps.” 
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As summer breezes, stealing 
Fill woods and fields with song, 
This soup will keep you feeling 
Light-hearted all day long. 


OU yp 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL GoMPANY 


The natural food 
A whiff of the savor from off the fire! A plate 


set out before you, steaming its invitation! The 
first delicious, invigorating spoonfuls! And then 
the glow of pleasure and satisfaction that comes 
over you! Right from nature comes 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup . 
Your outdoors àppetite tells you how good it ; 
is for all the year. The pure juices of luscious 3 


tomatoes, after the sun has ripened them to a glowin à 
red are blended with creamery butter, pure granulate 

sugar, tempting herbs, spices and other ingredients. 

Just so much sheer enjoyment and tonic healthfulness! 


D 
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Campbell's Bean Soup 


The old- lisbioned flavor makes this bean soup as delicious as it is nourishing. 
You are sure to like it. Include a can or two in today's grocery order. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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Above ij shown ac tual 
photograph of a Tare pia 
road. Roads like this 


are mudless, dustless, 
frost-proof f and trafic- 
proof 365 days in the 
year, 


The Road Commissioner _ 
was thinking of his Boyhood Days 


The road commissioner pointed to the map. Today, with an increasing network of 
Tarvia roads, this once-stuck-in-the-mud 
community is alive and growing. The 
running time to town is now a matter of 
minutes—not hours. Farm produce is 
easily carried to nearby trading centers. 
Hauling costs are lower and prohts greater. 


The old cross-roads schools have made way 


“Right there, gentlemen, as a boy on 
my way to school, I used to see farm 
wagons stuck hub-deep in the mud. 


“That was twenty years ago. And to- 
day our roads are the same muddy swamps 
in spring and fall, still choking with dust 


in summer, impassable in winter. It’s a for a modern central graded school. And 
disgrace. in many other w ays, their road 1 investment 
“Why, gentlemen, our farmers can’t is putting them “on the map. 


even get their produce to market on time. 
A new family hasn’t settled in the county 
for over a year. Our stores are losing 
business. We're all losing money and we 
will—until we get good roads." 


Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for usc 
in constructing new roads or repairing old 
ones. One larvia road in vour community 
will prove to vou and your townspeople 
how larvia roads increase property values 
The and thereby decrease taxes. 


maintenance,” 


“But, man, think of the taxes. 
cost of construction and 
argued one of the others. 


Special Service Department 


“I am thinking of all those things,” 
continued the commissioner. "Here's the 


In order to bring the facts before 
solution—" 


taxpayers as well as road authorities, 
The Barrett Company has organized 
a Special Service Department, which 
keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems. ; 
If vou will write to the nearest 
office regarding road conditions or 
problems in your vicinity, the matter 
will have the prompt attention of 
experienced engineers. This service 
is free for the asking. If you want 
better roads and lower taxes, this De- 
partment can greatly assist vou. 


Then he told them about Tarvia—how 
Tarvia may be used to build modern, 
traffic-proof. roads, making them water- 
proof, frostproof, dustless and mudless. 
How Tarvia roads stand up under all kinds 
of weather and trying traffic. conditions. 
He showed them how the low upkeep and 
lasting quality of Tarvia roads save in 
actual dollars and cents more than enough 
to pay for the original cost of Tarvia 


construction. 
jJ 
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! did go ahead. 


"Things Often Just 
Happen," Says 
Harry B. 'Thayer 


(Continued from page 37) 


prepare to do the proper thing in time. I think 
the worst thing for a man to do is to get into a 
hurry. My observation shows me that if a 
man does a thing in a hurry the chances are a 
hundred to one that he won't do it well.” 


Admiral Fiske brackets this last remark 
of Thayer's with two others, and adds, 
"they have been the ones that seemed to 
me the wisest in point of worldly wisdom 
that have ever been made to me." 

From the very start Harry Thayer has 
not followed the customary course. Al- 
though his parents, fine old Vermont 
stock, sent him to college and wanted him 
to enter the parental bank, he refused to 
follow any of the “professions.” A family 
friend in Chicago, vice president of the 
Western Electric Company, agreed to 
find him a job as office boy there. 

“My college education was a drawback 
rather than a recommendation," says Mr. 
Thayer, “for in those days any college 
graduate who did not go into one of the 
recognized professions was suspected of 
having something wrong with him." 

The new office boy didn't like the way 
the work was organized, or, rather, not 
organized. Queries were constantly re- 
ceived whether they had this or that in 
stock, and very often the information 
could be obtained only by going to the 
stock-room and climbing over barrels and 
boxes and burrowing among crowded 
shelves. 


T STRUCK me," says Mr. Thaver, 

“that it would be a good plan to have 

a book showing at a glance exactly how 

many articles of each kind we had in stock. 

When I mentioned the idea I was told 

that, if I felt that way about it, I could 
go ahead and compile such a book." 

With precious little encouragement he 
And he brought about 
other improved methods. Month after 
month the boss said nothing. Then one 
day he took the enterprising youth into 
his own office and gave him liberty to 
hnd things to do. Thayer did. Not only 
that, but he organized his own work so 
well that he found—it would be better to 
say made—opportunities to get into the 
factory, where he lent a hand, now here, 
now there. Handling tools : and machinery 
and materials became more fascinating 
than handling accounts and books. 

He must have developed notable apti- 
tude, for the boss staggered him one dav 
by appointing him manager of the branch 
factory at New York where, among the 
two hundred employees, he found many 
twice his age; he was only twenty-five. 

It was not long before Mr. Thayer's 
branch was doing a larger business than 
the parent factory. Instead of acting 
merely as manager, he went into the fac- 
tory, and spent half his time wrestling 
with the manufacturing problems cre- 
ated by the rapid progress of telephone 
science. 

Once, when the president of the com- 
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pany had gone to Europe, Thayer began 
to have trouble getting shipments of sup- 
plies from Chicago. Without suggestion 
or authority, he went out there, found the 
conditions very unsatisfactory, and im- 
mediately began remedying them. When 
the president returned he was astounded 
at the enthusiastic team-work in evidence 
and at the greatly increased rate of pro- 
duction. At the first opportunity he 
called Thayer from New York and in- 
stalled him as his chief lieutenant, with 
the title of vice president. Six years later 
(in 1908) he was elecred president. 

When the American Telephone Com- 
pany was shaken by the financial panic of 
1907, the directors begged Mr. Vail to re- 
turn to the helm, after an absence of ten 
years. 

." When I began trying to unravel the 
complications. which had arisen," Mr. 
Vail once told me, “I found everyone sug- 
gesting—whenever there was a particu- 
larly hard nut to be cracked—that Harry 
Thayer should be given a whack at it. 
I soon discovered that this confidence in 
Thayer had been earned by his record." 

Mr. Vail induced Thayer to become vice 
president of the Company. Bur in 1915 
Thayer persuaded Mr. Vail that he could 
render the most valuable service in the 
manufacturing end of the telephone busi- 
ness, and he accordingly resumed the 
presidency of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. How he developed this business 
forms a notable chapter in America's in- 
dustrial history. When America’s en- 
trance into the World War laid colossal 
burdens upon the Telephone Company, 
Mr. Thayer agreed to come to Mr. Vail’s 
assistance once again. And when Mr. 
Vail, in 1919, decided to step from the 
pendens to the chairmanship of the 

ard, there was no question in anyone's 
mind as to who should succeed liim. 


ME: THAYER having become the prin- 
cipal employee of an organization em- 
ploying a quarter of a million workers, I 
asked whether he thinks opportunities for 
advancing to success are greater in a small 
concern or in a large organization. 

*“T believe a young man," he replied 
without hesitation, “stands perhaps even 
a better chance in an intelligently man- 
aged big corporation than in a small con- 
cern. In a small concern you may have 
to wait years for a position ahead to de- 
velop. There is less room for growth. 
Also, length of service often counts too 
much; the rule of seniority often is dead- 
ening. In small concerns there is more 
likely to be favoritism, to say nothing of 
the handicap of relatives. 

“Every time the Western Electric took 
in a batch of college graduates and started 
them at work at the bottom, it wasn't 
long before first one department head and 
then another would come along and say, 
‘I wish to get So-and-so into my depart- 
ment as soon as he has finished his train- 
ing.’ Any other workers who showed signs 
of special aptitude or superior merits of 
any kind were just as eagerly snapped up 
for more responsible jobs. It is the same 
way in the Telephone Company. 

"Let me illustrate: Thirty-five years 
ago, when I was Western Electric manager 
in New York, one of the telephone com- 
pany officials said to me one day, * There's 
a young fellow over in Boston that ought 
to be in your factory. He is always study- 


ing the rechnical end of the telephone 
business.” I sent for the young man and 
engaged him. To-day he 1s the most cele- 
brated telephone engineer in the world, 
notwithstanding the fact that he never 
received more than a high-school educa- 
tion and has had to acquire all his vast 
technical and scientific and other knowl- 
edge while earning his living. It was this 
man, Colonel John J. Carty, who, in con- 
nection with General Edgar Russel, Chief 
Signal Officer, A. E. F., worked out the 
technical plans and organization for the 
communication system for our army in 
France, a system that eclipsed anything 
ever before known. 


"TALKING about salary,” Mr. Thayer 

went on, smiling, “ I recall that when I 
was asked by the cashier at the end of my 
first week in Chicago how much my pay 
was, I had to reply that I didn’t know, as 
I had never inquired. It turned out to be 
ten dollars a week. I had to keep myself; 
and I discovered, when winter came, that 
the only way I could get a warm suit was 
to sell my summer one and add a few dol- 
lars. 

“To qualify for a responsible executive 
position I should say that, first of all, a 
man must learn every blessed thing about 
the business; not only about his own work, 
but also about its relation to other work. 
To do this, he must cultivate adaptability, 
so that he may get on well with others. 

“Then, as advancement is won, here is 
a thought worth keeping always in mind; 
it was given to me thirty years ago by my 
superior: ‘If you are getting $10,000 a 
year, and there is enough work of the 
$10,000-a-year class for you to do, don't 
forget that you are defrauding the com- 
pany every hour you spend doing work 
that a $5,000 a year man could do.’ 

“The hardest lesson for an executive to 
learn is that human beings are not made 
to specification. It must always be realized 
that a man who is a corker in a certain 
line of work may have some shortcoming 
that has to be balanced by some other man. 
The president of a company must see that 
all parts of the machine mesh. Nor is it 
sufficient simply to draw up a chart; he 
must make it work, and keep it working 
smoothly. 

“Did you ever stop to think that the 
boss's position is the most unfortunate 
of all? When any other man makes a 
mistake, some executive, or manager, or 
foreman, can have a frank talk with him 
and tell him of it. There is nobody, how- 
ever, to do the same thing for the boss. 
A boss can never find out what his sub- 
ordinates rcally think about him, although 
they know more about his shortcomings 
than anyone else in the world. A sub- 
ordinate may conceal his mistakes from 
his hoss; but no boss can conceal his 
mistakes from his subordinates. 

“I sometimes think of the president of 
a large organization as a central telephone 
exchange. All the wires lead to the ex- 
change. The president has to make the 
proper connections. . 

"Again, I sometimes mentally liken a 
president to the gencral of an army, one 
of whose main duties is to select the right 
colonels, majors, captains and lieutenants. 

“A president ought to lay out his organi- 
zation so that no routine work whatso- 
ever comes to him. His job is to organize. 
He must analyze all the functions of his 


business, deputize each function to rhe 
best man available, and place before chem 
all an ideal. This ideal, however, must be 
susceptible to modification according to 
the people you have at hand to carry out 
the ideal. The cast-iron organization is 
bound to fail. Each of us has a mouth 
and is given the same number of teeth: 
but no dentist ever born could devise a 
standard set of false teeth which would 
fit everybody. 

“ The executive and the man who aspires 
to become an executive, must never forget 
that his mind must travel ahead of his 
nose. You have to /ook ahead before you 
can go ahead. Taking care of business rhat 
arises day by day is not management. The 
telephone company maintains the most 
elaborate calculations and compilations of 
the probable future growth of every city 
and town in the country. Our policy has 
never been simply to provide facilities as 
needed, but to build ahead of require- 
ments, so as to be able to cope with what- 
ever conditions may arise. In foreign 
countries they provide telephone facilities 
for the average volume of business, with 
the result that the people are constantly 
subjected to long, vexatious delays. Here 
we prepare for the peak load, and until 
the World War came and disorganized 
everything, it was the uncommon, not the 
common, experience to have to wait for 
a telephone connection. 

“In our business—and I have no doubt 
it applies to a great many other businesses 
—we are always trying to accomplish the 
impossible. We realize that it would be 
extremely useful if a certain thing -or 
other could be done. We know that it has 
never been done by anyone else and that 
no way of doing it is known. But we turn 
our attention to it, keep on trying and ex- 
perimenting, and it is remarkable how 
often the impossible, through persevering 
effort, becomes possible. More than once 
when some novel telephonic invention 
which captivates the imagination of the 
public has been introduced and the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘Who invented it?’ we 
have not been able to reply, except to 
explain that it grew out of the combined 
groping and experimenting and suggest- 
ing of a great many people who had their 
minds on the problem. 

“This constant effort to achieve the 
impossible is nothing more nor less than 
a species of foresight. And foresight enters 
into the achieving of any notable success 
of any individual or of a corporation. 
Foresight, in turn, springs from thorough 
mastery of the business." 


WHEN I tried to compliment Mr. 
Thayer on his foresight, he replied 
emphatically: 

“No, I simply took the job our Chicago 
family friend could give me; and he hap- 
pened to be in the telephone instrument- 
making business. It wasn't foresight; just 
luck. Things often just come to a man. 
And when they come, there's no use 
trying to put on any airs. Conceit and 
bluff are so foolish, so childish.” 

Yes, things may “just happen;" but 
haven't you noticed that they usually 
happen to the fellow who knows what to 
do with them, how to handle them, when 
they do happen, and that big responsi- 
bilities have a habit of sliding off narrow 
undeveloped shoulders and landing on a 
pair of broader, stronger shoulders: 
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LL the various elements of ex- 

ceptionally high value in the 

Hupmobile, go directly back to the 
way the car is built. 
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tion operation and process is per- 
formed in Hupmobile factories by 
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and the public at large, as such an 
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. He Couldn't Stand Prosperity 


him to Chicago and keep him there for a 
while. He realized the jig was over in this 
town. The trade, here, knew him. He 
was ready to start entirely new. 

Next to himself he loved Laura; and 
next to her, his two girls. And a third 
child was coming. 

*Laura must not know," he groaned. 
“Te will kill her—or the baby. I can 
surely spare her. God help me do it!" 

He never prayed except when he was 
swept with abject misery and terror for 
Laura. Then his will took wings. 

The Limited would come through at 
2:55. He looked at his watch. Time to 
catch it if Laura packed his bag and he 
rushed out home to get it. He found a 
corner drug store and telephoned to Laura 
to ask her to have his bag ready for him. 

This gave him an advantage. No time 
to linger and explain anything to Laura. 
Just a hurried kiss and a blurted message 
about a talk with Carter that was sending 
him to Chicago. So much truth, usually, 
there was in. Erwin's statements. e 
never lied outright unless backed into a 
corner where no evasion was possible. 

Something that slumbered in Erwin and 
sometimes flared into transient being 
stood him in stead now, and carried him 
straight to the president of one of Chicago's 
agencies. The president once had been 
impressed with Erwin's personality at a 
Cressington lunch when Erwin had got 
him off the Limited on one of its runs 
between Chicago and New York to meet 
local men and close a contract. ` 


BEFORE him, now, Erwin laid a fairly 
truthful case. His Ohio city no longer 
could hold him—only Erwin let it be 
inferred that he had outgrown the city. 
le wanted a new and bigger connection. 

He was plausible, modest, firm—sold 
himself excellently. The president, always 
a gambler, took him then and there. Er- 
win explained he must have time to close 
with the "News." 

Apparently, Erwin wired for release, 
and, apparently, he got it. 

l'hen he wrote a carefully enthusiastic 
letter to Laura. 


Dear: The biggest thing that could possibly 
happen has come. I met up with Arbuckle. 
president of Arbuckle’s Ageney. He offered 
me a hundred and fifty a week and, of course, 
dear, I jumped down his throat taking it. I've 
gor my release from. the “News” and I'm 
starting in at once for Arbuckle. That’s 
partly to save the expense of a trip back, for 
even with all this fabulous hundred and fifty 
I'm on a monthly check system now, and 
won't have cash for a month. 

The thing to do is to board here comtortably 
for a time and let you rest up, after all you've 
been through, and be ready for whar's coming 
in berter shape than if you had a house on your 
hands in a strange city. We can get a nurse- 
maid - and, honey, things are going to be great! 
T knew it would come with a hurrah, some day! 
But it's been you and your faith in me, Laura, 
spite of everything. that’s done it. Good old 
zirl, I love you! luwiN. 


Laura was strangely at peace—so at 
peace thar, despite the long breach with 
her farther. she could nor leave without 


(Continued from page 15) 


going to see him and taking the little girls 
to show them pridefully and boast of 
Erwin. Mann, growing white on the 
temples from business fret, the long lone- 
liness and separation from Laura, grimly 
said nothing in answer to the eulogies of 
Erwin. He could have echoed them as 
obituaries, but Erwin Hunt, in life, he 


hated. 
II 


"THEY stayed at a cross between a 
small hotel and a large boarding house. 
Laura knew real comfort, and rested from 
five housekeeping years of heavy, menial 
work. When the third baby came, she 
went to the hospital and was cared for as 
she had been at no previous time. Erwin 
was adorable. Laura held it to his credit 
that notwithstanding his weaknesses 
about money— spending it for taxis and 
lunches—he had never cared for other 
women. The fact that she was all his 
self-indulgence needed had not occurred 
to her. 

At the end of two years, Arbuckle's 
Agency, due to Erwin, took on eight new 
big accounts. In due order came the po- 
sition of advertising manager. Up to this 
point, and for some time thereafter, Erwin 
stayed by steadily. But gradually he got 
to running with a swifter crowd. The men 
at the top of the advertising pile, in those 
days, lived swift and hard and briefly, 
especially the New York crowd with 
whom Erwin was playing more and more. 
Business was transacted over Scotch and 
soda. Daily during his more repeatedly 


frequent New York trips, he dropped in 


with the group that lunched at the Wal- 
dorf. It all went on his heavy expense 
account, as far as the money cost was 
concerned. But there was a cost Erwin 
could not charge to Arbuckle. That was 
the growing demand on him for a personal 
mode of life that was a continuation of 
his business mode. 

Even ten thousand a year would not 
stand the strain he put on it. He was 
hounded by debts more even than in the 
desperate Ohio days. Collectors waited 
for him at the elevator of his office build- 
ing when the office boy or his stenographer 
had rebuffed them from his private office. 

The strain began to tell on him. He 
was disintegrating in working power. 
Heavier drinking was dulling his wits. 
Something of his handsome, yourhful 
dash and fre had gone. He was thick- 
ening through the waist and jowl. Ths 
black eyes were shadowed. 

Laura knew, with bitter instinct. too 
well what the change meant. Her 
department-store bills remained unpaid 
for six months, and her erowine family 
were not always warmly clothed when 
winter came, nor coolly garbed as summer 
advanced. Laura. herself. was always 
shabby, though Ervin never was. Twelve 
years of married life had left her with 
little but bitterness to chew. There were 
four children now. And another coming. 

Erwin saw the Vene-Tekel on the wall. 
He was pushed by creditors. Laura was 
birrerly aben. Arbuckle was suspicious. 


He was shrewd enough not to wait for 
the shadow to fall over him. Business 
practices had taught him smooth percep- 
tion and the gift of reacting to another 
man's reaction before that reaction had 
come into outer manifestation. Smugly 
enough, on one of those Arbuckle expense 
account trips to New York, in the process 
of buying space for Arbuckle accounts 
from a New York publisher, he managed 
to sell himself—not directly, but by in- 
nuendo; by implied criticism of the selling 
methods of the publisher's advertising 
department. He sketched a whole new 
revolutionary scheme for uniting the 
selling forces of the five magazines. That 
was unheard of in those days. The big 
publishing corporations were just coming 
into being. 

They signed up the most epochal eon- 
tract ever heard of, up to that time, in 
advertising. Erwin was to be advertising 
director of the five publications at sixteen 
thousand a year. His contract with 
Arbuckle he canceled by wire. 

Laura was in the hospital when the good 
news came. Twins were in her arms. She 
burst into tears when the nurse read the 
long, affectionate wire from Erwin. She 
did not know whether she rejoiced or 
grieved, and in her weakened state 
decided to give over thinking about it. 

When she went back to the hotel apart- 
ment and the clamorous arms of the two 
girls and the two boys, she was still too 
weak to plan much for transporting her- 
self and the six children to New York. 

Then the greatest shock came. The 
hotel bill had been standing for six 
months. They owed thousands. Nor 
could they take themselves and their 
trunks from it until the bill was paid. 
The hospital's and doctor's bills, too, 
were outstanding. 


N TERROR, and half ill, Laura sank her 

last vestige of pride and wired for her 
father. He came on the next train. 

They had not met since Mann had put 
them on the train to go to Chicago. There 
had never been spare funds for Laura and 
the children to travel back to Ohio, and 
Mann, tied to his factory, never journeyed 
from Ohio. 

“The cur! The cur!" said Mann 
through eritted teeth when Laura had 
wept out her story. ‘Can you see now, 
Laura, the dog: he is? 

“PH get vou out of this mess here, my 
dear. Don't worry another second over 
it. Vil pay up this outfit, clean, and 
when this business is paid up you've got 
to come back home to me. You can't 
stand by that swine another day. He's 
aged you into suffering and collapse. 
I've made my pile. The factory has paid. 
I'm worth a million now, and it doesn't 
mean anything to me. It means only 
what it can do for you and these:six. of 
yours. But. by heavens, Erwin Hunt 
shall never lay his fingers on a penny of 
it if I have to take it all out to dump into 
Lake Erie and leave you destitute without 
it 

His face was apoplectic with furv. 
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But Laura explained: 

“T can't, dear, because Erwin needs me. 
I still have some faith in him left. Not 
much. But some. He has lied to me, 
crucified my pride and my love— but still 
I must try to keep the fragment of a soul 
in his body. And the children, too, 
Father. They know nothing .of this— 
yet. I have kept it from them. They 
adore him. He came home always to 
play with them. Never for long, of 
course. They bored him soon. But all 
they saw of him was his best. And I 
think, too, that, even if I can't save him, 
maybe they can. Maybe his fatherhood 
will rescue him if my almost spent love 
can't." 

Before that. flame, Mann could. only 
throw up his hands in bitterness and then 
bring them down in reverence. 


HI 


QRWIN had signed the lease for an 
apartment on the Drive. —Laura’s 
protests were futile. There was the lease, 
signed, sealed, and delivered. They 
moved in. On the basis of the paid debts 
in Chicago, Erwin contracted a new run 
of credit in New York. Laura would 
have furnished the apartment in wicker 
and cretonne, then a budding, inexpensive 
fashion, but Erwin charged mahogany and 
Persian rugs heavily on their new accounts. 
He demanded social interchanges with 
the publisher and his wife. They built up 
a clientele of business friends. Laura was 
wretched, saw where the tide was again 
carrying them, and strove to sweep back 
the sea with her broom. But Erwin stayed 
adamant. It was his creed that business 
prosperity grows only from the soil of per- 
sonal friendships and reciprocities. 

Four years of it. Four years of the 
hyperbole of bluff and specious selling 
talk. Then, into the Wilson factory began 
to come a younger generation. College 
men, Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Western state university men were filing 
into the field, playing the game with a new 
set of rules. Erwin and his crowd could 
not score goal as could this clean-living, 
clean-thinking younger set, scorning 
the bars and clubs and heavy expense- 
account methods of getting business. 

Then Wilson, Sr., retired from business, 
and left it in the hands of his son. The 
younger man, like the invading force of 
younger men from colleges and universi- 
ties, saw clearly the weakness in his 
organization, and after warning Erwin, 
tactfully at first, then more bluntly, and 
after waiting to see results that never 
came, at last dropped him from the firm. 

Out of a job once more, Erwin could 
turn nowhere in business. He thought of 
his father-in-law, with a factory that had 
expanded twice and then thrice its size 
under war demands. The old man was 
raking in money. 

Erwin went to him—went with much 
of his old bluff admixed with a new civil- 
ity and a faintly cringing humility. 

Mann literally threw him out of the 
office. 

That night Mann died of apoplexy. 
There was no doubt Erwin had precipi- 
tated his father-in-law’s death. 

Fate had always rescued him, and 
Erwin looked upon this as the jade’s last 
favor. But he reckoned without knowl- 
cdge of his father-in-law’s will. 


A cold million of his profits Mann had 
salted away in trust for Laura and the 
six children. The rest of his wealth, 
invested in his factories, was also for her 
and the children. But if Erwin Hunt ever 
prospered by so much as a penny's worth 
of it, the estate, entire, was to establish 
and endow an art museum. 

Laura had it out with Erwin. 

“I should be done with you, Erwin— 
done with you for good and all. And yet 
I'm not done—entirely. Oh, yes, I’m 
going to carry out Father's terms to the 
last letter of his wishes! I'm putting the 
girls in college, with word to them that 
they are never to see you. The boys I 
am putting in a school on the Hudson. 
They are to have no communication with 
you. The twins I am taking to California 
to live. My love hasn't saved you. Your 
manhood hasn't saved you. Your father- 
hood hasn't saved you. Only the grace 
of God can—and I’m staking my last 
faith on that. I give you five years. 
Within those five years you shall be 
neither a husband nor a father as far as 
the children and I are concerned. If at 
the end of that time you are worthy, you 
can again be both." 


IV 


CALL it What you will, there 1s the grace 
of God in every man. Unable to bear 
prosperity, Erwin Hunt threw himself 
erect in adversity. 

He faced himself. Unworthy to be a 
husband. Yet he did love Laura. Un- 
worthy to be a father. Yet the six 
children of his blood and bone were dear 
to him. 

Only one thing to tie to: a flutter of 
will, that might, aroused, schedule all life 
anew for him, start him off on a regimen 
to which he would cling, so help him, for 
eternity. 

He took his oath—took it to the solemn 
stars that blinked their light down on the 
shores of the Hudson. 

He went back to young Wilson, who, 
cold and hard, granted a last interview 
across his flat-top desk. 

Erwin made no apology nor explana- 
tion. He simply asked for a job. 

“J don’t care what it is,” he said briefly. 
“You can make me a clerk, or a porter, or 
a messenger. It can be twelve dollars a 
week or twenty-five. It isn't the money 
and it isn't the kind of job it is that I care 
about. It’s the job." 

Wilson gave Irwin a job. His knowl- 
edge of advertising was put to use, and 
he was given a desk in a corner of the 
outer ofhice where young solicitors passed 
him the dregs of correspondence with 
which they could not bother. . 

He punched a time clock at nine and 
at five, punctually to the minute. He 
lunched over a counter. He walked to 
and from work every day—seventy blocks 
cach way, up-town and down-town. He 
wore a shabby suit, but clean collars and 
shirts. He blacked his boots and shaved 
himself—and stuck to his job. 

He let himself slip on no single item. 
He was like a dipsomaniac who had signed 
the pledge. One false step and he would 
be gone forever. It was that first false 
step against which he was on guard day 
and night. He kept prison guard on him- 
self. 

Young Wilson watched him for three 


years, and then sent for him. His heart 
sinking with the old premonitory fear of 
a session with his chief, Erwin went. 

He stepped out better now than when 
he had last been in that office. His jaws 
were leaner, his pouch less evident. The 
slight lines of youth were in his contours 
again. 

Wilson eyed him from head to foot. 

“You’ve worked well, Hunt," was his 
sole comment. 

Erwin's head went up. 

"I've tried," was all he said. 

“Weve advanced you to forty a week, 
and forty isn't much in post-war days." 

*' [t's all I need." 

There was no asking here, no following 
up an advantage as the old Erwin would 
have pursued it. 

“The war over, Hunt, we need again 
new men to meet new conditions. You 
are a new man now. But you have the 
advantage, too, of an older one. You have 
experience we younger fellows have not 
had. We want you back in the big game.” 

But Erwin Hunt shook his head. 

“Tm satished where I am." 

Wilson insisted. 

“Ed is going up from Eastern manager 
to directorship. No one has held your 
old director's job since you left it. Tech- 
nically it’s never been filled, chough Fd 
and I together have been pro-tem direct- 
ors. It’s fair to Ed to give it to him now. 
He’s earned it. But you’ve earned some- 
thing too. You’ve earned respect, and 
you’ve got it—the respect of every man 
in the organization. We want you in Ed's 
old job, as Eastern manager." 

I? Erwin Hunt had been a little weaker 
than the strong man he had made himself, 
there would have been tears in his eyes. 
There were tears in his soul, anyway— 
scalding tears. 

“T can't. Thank you, just the same. 
I wouldn't mind the working for old Ed. 
It's myself. I can't stand prosperity." 

“You can stand anything now, Hunt, 
for you're a man. Five thousand a year 
—not much, I know, but good enough. 
Sleep on it." 

Erwin slept on it—slept his usual eight 
solid, substantial hours, and reported next 
day to Wilson. 

"Im not a whole man unless I can 
trust myself," he said. “Yesterday I was 
afraid of myself. To-day I’m not. I'll 
take your offer.” 


ASLEADY, unflinching year before 
Wilson and he talked again, person- 
ally, across the desk. 

“Your wife is here, Hunt,” said Wilson. 
For the first time he saw the new Ervin 
flinch. “She wants to see you. She's 
living at Mamaroneck. We'll motor there 
‘to-night, for dinner. I—to tell you the 
truth, I'm going to ask you soon if—I 
may marry Ermie. Ermie's willing—so 
is her mother. But I want your consent. 
We've loved each other, Ermie and I, for 
a long time—ever since she first came to 
New York, I think, and rode on the Drive 
every morning, her lovely hair wavinz 
down her back. When she went off to 
college four years ago—you -remember?" 
(Erwin remembered well, and winced)— 
"she asked me particularly to—look out 
for you. _Ermie loves you. They all want 
vou again—your wife and Ermie and 
Jane and the boys, even the twins, who 
think they remember you.” 
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The Name That Is a Signature 


ONG before automotive trans- 
portation had earned its pres- 
ent place, the first Firestone tire 
was built with faith in the future 
of the industry and the place 
rubber tires were destined to have 
in it. 
The tire was built by the man who 
is still the active head of the organ- 
ization and whose name was given 
—not only to the institution but to 
the tire. 


The name Firestone on a tire is a 
pledge of personal responsibility for 


present values and a guaranty that 
Firestone quality will continue to 
function at its best. 


This pledge of most miles per dollar 
is progressive. Your money buys 
much more mileage from Firestone 
now than it did ten years ago. 


As a standard of comparison in tire 
values, most miles per dollar will 
always be a ‘‘live issue" because it 
means that your money, at any 
time spent for Firestones, will buy 
the known limit of safe, comfort- 
able riding. 


Most Miles per Dollar 
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6 for 40c 
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“Laura— Are you sure—sure?” Erwin 
asked. 

Erwin asked no questions as they drove 
to Mamaroneck. Laura met them at the 
door—slight as a girl, her tired eyes rested, 
radiance glowing aura-like around her. 

She held out her arms, simply, and 
Erwin held her close, his arms, that had 
hungered for her these past four years, 
satished now. Wilson vanished. 

“The children are coming down soon,” 
she said. "I want you first alone, just a 
little while, Erwin—just to say I love you 
as I did when life began for us. It’s 
beginning all over again. Oh, my dear. 
my dear, you're coming home to us!" 

“I’m coming home," said Erwin hus- 
kily, “but on my terms, Laura. There 
can be none of this luxury for me." 

*Father would want it now," she 
defended. 

Erwin shook his head. 

“Your father's will shall be executed 
literally," he said. “I, because I crave 
you and the children, will live here—if 

ou will have me. But I shall pay my 

oard to you. No taxis, unless it is to 
take you or the children where you want 
to go. No motoring, unless I pay my 
share of the upkeep. No extravagant 
meals, no soft bed and board. It’s over, 
Laura—all that. Those are my terms to 

ou. 

; The stars in Laura's eyes brought back 
to him the memory of those other stars to 
which he had sworn his oath four years 
ago—the oath he had held inviolate. He 
worshiped these human stars now as he 
had bowed before the power of the 
heavenly bodies four years ago. They 
had held him in his course. Heaven and 
earth had worked his weal. The stars 
in their courses had fought for him, and 
Laura—Laura and those heaven stars had 
saved him. 

* As you say, dear," said Laura humbly. 
"Only this I must say—you have done 
the wonders of Samson. The twelve 
labors of Hercules were nothing beside 
your deeds. For you, dear, have con- 
quered yourself. You are the master in 
your own household." 
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(Continued from page 4r) 


one had grown up to it," she admitted. 


, "Well, E think it’s hectic.” 


“Hectic!” 
op x , 
Iwo things alone you're concerned 


"about," she declared: “to amuse your- 


selves, and what you call *sports. Why, 
you make a profession of it! Coldblooded 


| : ] Lu À 
playing to win. You sit up nights worry- 


ing over your game. You train for it. 
Plan for it. Think, sleep, eat—trennis. 
You don't play for the playing, you play 
for the tournament. Forgive me! But, 
don’t you?” 

He laughed good-naturedly. *“ Some- 
umes, I’m afraid! But I, personally, try 
not to. Of course, there’s an element of 
truth—” 

“Element!” she echoed. “It’s the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth! Thats why I'm opposed to such 
matches." 

“I'm sorry. I thought I'd enter.” 


6 
Reluctant — 
when bedtime 
arrives” 
This is one secret of the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute’s success 


—its Course is fascinating read- 
ing. Men are “reluctant to lay it 


down.” 


R.V.J. FAETH is typ- 
ical of thousands of 
other men. As gen- 
eral manager of the big Win- 
terroth & Company, piano 
merchants, in New York, he 
had his hands just about full. 


Business reading? Of course 
he knew that every man ought 
to be doing some of it. But 
the average book of business 
reading is hard work. . And he 
was too tired at night for 
more work. 


He enrolled with the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute from 

a pue sense of duty to him- 
self. And to his surprise he 
discovered that he had given 
himself one of the greatest 
pleasures of his life. 


“The exceedingly interesting 
.manner in which the subjects 
are treated was an agreeable 
surprise to me,” he wrote. “I 
become so absorbed in the read- 
ing that I am reluctant to lay 
it down when bed-time or meal- 
time arrives." 


Forced reading does 
little good 


THE exercise you make your- 
self take gives you littlebene- 
fit; and the same is true of the 
reading you force yourself to do. 

The body and mind require 
the inspiration of interest; the 
mind especially needs to be 
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Here are 
typicalcommentsof men enrolled: 


A Vice-President of a Great Cigar Stores Co.: 


*[ found the reading so interesting 
that I did ,not hesitate to give the 
time to it.' 


A Steel Corporation Official: 


“I have found it exceedingly i interest- 
ing and instructive. 


A Standard Oil Official: 


*So snappy and interesting, that I 
find myself actually cancelling en- 


gagements in order that I might not 
fall behind." 


A Life Insurance President: 
*Study becomes a recreation." 
The Secretary to a Western Governor: 


“The reading has been a genuine 
pleasure.” 


A Western Advertising Manager: 


“I find the text unusually readable 
and interesting.” 


An Automobile Manufacturer: 
“Study becomes a matter of pleasure, 
and not of drudgery.” 


Surely their opinions are evidence that the 
Course is worth your careful investigation. 


stirred, and lifted and carried 


along. 


-The group of business leaders who 
founded the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute eleven years ago recognized 
this fundamental necessity. They 
said: “This Course must be made 
not merely helpful but interesting. 
It must take the men who read it 
behind the scenes of business, and 
show them just how big men think 
and work.” 


Thousands of men who were busy 
like you; who thought, as you do, 
that they had no time to read, have 
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been caught up by the fascination 
of the Modern Business Course and 
Service, and carried on to larger suc- 
cess and increased earning power. 


Only you know what a year of 
your life is worth 


HE Alexander Hamilton Institute makes 

no exaggerated claims. It cannot change 
failures into successes over night nor make 
idlers into men of purpose in a week. But it 
can and does claim this—that by its aid thou- 
sands of men have shortened the path to success; 
and are occupying in their early thirties posi- 
tions of authority and income that would come 
to them ordinarily not until fifty or later. 

If you could shorten your own path to large 
success and income by ten years, or five years, 
or even one year, how much would that be 
worth to you? 

Only you can answer that question. But 
surely it would be worth the little effort re- 
quired to send for 


“Forging Ahead in Business" 


[^ one evening, in your own home, you can 
answer for yourself all your questions 
about the Modern Business Course and Serv- 
ice. The answers are contained in “ Forging 
Ahead in Business," a 116-page book which 
represents the fruits of eleven years’ experi- 
ence in training men for success. It is a valu- 
able addition to any business library; and 
to men of serious purpose it is sent without 
obligation. It opened a new door of fascinat- 
ing interest to Mr. Faeth; it will do as much 
for you. Send for your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
725 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business" 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Print Here 
Business 
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Canadian Addeess, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney 


Copyright, 1921, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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f.7.7 lens and Kodak 
Ball Bearing shutter 


This Camera fits into a niche, all its own. The size of the picture it makes, 276 x 4% 
inches, is particularly pleasing; is almost up to the full post card size—and yet the 
camera itself is small, light, convenient. 


The Kodak Anastigmat lenses are made to exactly fit Kodak requirements. "They 
are not merely an adaptation of a lens to the Kodak. They are a Kodak product 
designed to fit Kodaks, and in each case designed with particular reference to the size 
and type of Kodak and Kodak shutter that they are to be used with. The 77.7 lens 
used on the 2C Kodak has more speed than the best of the rectilinear lenses and is at 
least equal to the best anastigmats in depth, sharpness and flatness of field. 


The Kodak Ball Bearing shutter has speeds of %, % and d of a second for *'snap- 
shots", has the usual time and ** bulb "' actions for prolonged exposures. It is an un- 
usually reliable shutter, works smoothly and is quiet in its action. 

The No. 2C Junior is covered with genuine grain leather, is finely finished in every 
detail, is extremely simple in operation, is ‘‘autographic’’, of course and, with the 
Kodak Anastigmat lens, produces negatives having that crispness and sharpness that are 
characteristic of the true anastigmat. 


The price, $25.00, includes the excise war tax. 
All Dealers’ 
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“In principle, I mean," she rejoined 
laughingly. “In practice—I love to watch 
you I go for to see and to admire. And 

shall come to see you play, and I cer- 
tainly sha’n’t worry much as to whether 

ou win or lose. But you will worry. And 
anor gets all worked up over it.” 
ave hera challenging glance. ‘‘ Does 
dict hen I think I'd better win." 

She accepted the challenge in good part. 
** T think you'd better," she said. 

An hour later they parted on the beach. 

“To-morrow?” he asked. 

And in the five days elapsing before the 
matches began, he spent four mornings 
with Fleta Carver. This wasn’t, he felt, 
particularly personal, but due rather to 
the fact that they were both ardently fond 
of swimming. 

After luncheon he devoted himself 
frankly to rushing Eleanor Painton. 

Eleanor was twenty-six, and it was, as 
Maud Blakeley had remarked, odd that 
she hadn't married. Certainly it had not 
been for lack of opportunities. These, in- 
deed, in view of her great wealth, had not 
been. few; but one needn't be cynical, for 
there was a certain elusive charm about 
the girl, flashing out now and then, which 
was very appea wing. She seemed just now 
rather evasive; Hal had the feeling that it 
would be difficult to corner her either emo- 
tionally or physically. Yet the signs were 
that she was weary, and willing to yield 
herself soon. She was sufficiently modern 
to like her freedom, but toward the thir- 
ties a woman’s freedom, provided she has 
always had it, rather palls upon her. 

Skeats and Borden, he determined, 
were mere runners-up who would not 
figure in the decision. It lay between 
himself and Curtis. 


URTIS affected no other sport but ten- 

nis, and was somewhat embittered by 
his failure heretofore to reach top rating. 
He was, therefore, a nervous player, quick, 
short-tempered, by turns brilliantly irre- 
sistible and crazily off his game. His voice 
was sharp and incisive, edged with arro- 
gance and acidity. He was, in short, a 
thoroughly disagreeable opponent, dan- 
gerous because one never knew when he 
might strike his top gait and hold it. Off 
the court, he was more suave and not so 
unpleasant. Precision showed in his dress, 
his speech and his manners. He came of a 
family linked for three generations with 
the making of steel. 

Hal recalled that he had heard rumors 
of a merger of the Painton and Curtis in- 
terests. No doubt that old pirate, Rufus 
Painton, would be delighted if the merger 
went rather deeper than business. The 
cement of marriage would make the houses 
stand together as nothing else could. 

The matches ran quite true to predic- 
tion. He and Curtis were not bracketed in 
the early sets, and neither of them en- 
countered any serious resistance. 

Curtis played at top speed, apparently 
without reserve, slaughtering his luckless 
opponents without remorse, even making 
spectacles of them. Hal saw one of them, a 
boy of nineteen, coming away with tears 
of mortification in his eyes. 

Hal contented himself with winning, 
making the winning as painless to the de- 
feated as possible. 

It was the following morning that Fleta 
Carver told him people were saying Curtis 
would win. 
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The proper care of large lawns no 
longer presents the big problem that it 
did a few years ago. ` For the Ideal 
Power Lawn Mower has definitely 
demonstrated the superiority of power 
driven mowers in caring for large 
areas of grass. 

In fact, during the past few years 
thousands who have large lawns to 
care for have found that the Ideal 
gives better care at less cost. 

They have found that their Ideal 
Mower represents a paying invest- 
ment and that our claims for the work 
that can be accomplished with an 
Ideal are indeed conservative. 

They have found that while we state 
that the Ideal will do as much work as 
five men, it will in many instances do 
as much as six or seven men with hand 
mowers. That it will easily cut from 
four to five acres of grass per day—is 
simple and easy to operate—easy to 
care for and very economical. Many 
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Does the work. of 


A. Tenney Estate, Springfeld, Mab: 


How Thousands of Lawns Are 
Kept in Fine Condition 


IDEAL POWER LAWN 


R. E. OLDS, 


Botanical Gardens, 
Washington, D. C. 


have expressed their special apprecia- 
tion of the rolling feature and how it 
has improved their lawns. 

Ideal Power Lawn Mowers are used 
on private estates, golf courses, 
polo grounds, municipal parks, college 
grounds, cemeteries, ball parks, school 
grounds, hospital grounds, etc. Here 
are just a few names from the thou- 
sands of Ideal users: Lehigh Univer- 


sity, Bethlehem, Pa.; H. H. Timken, 
Canton, Ohio.; Kelly Axe M'f'g 
Co.; Charleston, W. Va.; Cypress 


Lawn Cemetery, Colma, Calif.; Green- 
field Country Club, Greenfield, Mass. 
With riding trailer the Ideal makes the 
most practical and economical riding 
mower on the market. - Furnished 
either with or without riding trailer. 
Also special cutting unit for putting 
greens. 

Any of our dealers will gladly demon- 
strate the Ideal for you. Special il- 
lustrated catalog upon request. 
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= Let your — 
next tire be 


Trade Mark Reg U.S Pat OR: 
Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) :| 


ASY-RIDING excess mileage 

under the test of the rough- 
est road conditions has made the 
fame of Fisk Tires. Users expect 
more from a Fisk—they are not 
disappointed. 


Sold only by dealers . 


* What do you think?" he asked. 

“Tve not seen enough playing to know. 
I go mainly by what Eleanor says." 

“And she?" 

“Pm a tattletale number nine, | sup- 
pose. But—she thinks you play too much 
on the defensive, and too listlessly, to get 
very far with such a smashing offensive 
plaver as Mr. Curtis." 

*' Didn't it occur to her that J mightn’t 
be extending myself?" 

“It did occur to me," said Miss Carver. 
“I suppose because I wanted it to be so. 
I'm going to watch you to-morrow.” 

“Curtis will be playing Nolan. That 
will be better fun.” 

Her lips curled. “I had enough of 
watching Mr. Curtis yesterday. I wish 
you'd wipe up the very ground with him!" 

He laughed. ‘‘He’s too good for that.” 

She sighed. “Yes, I'm afraid he is." 


AL managed during the dancing that 
evening to lure Eleanor from the hotel 
to the beach, where he commandeered 


Maud Blakeley's excellent little car. 
Eleanor made no objection, and they sped 
up the hard, shining sand in the splendor 
of a full golden moon for a quarter of an 
hour. Her scarf flew out like a fluttering 
pennon, the soft light erased the edges from 
her features, making them subtler, sweeter, 
more poignant. She was gay, and she 
seemed suddenly nearer. She said pro- 
vocatively: 

“Tm perfectly mad about the way Mr. 
Curtis is playing! Isn't he splendid?" 

He agreed, with a sidelong glance of ap- 
preciation for her ironical query, and 
countered: 

“Eleanor, tell me candidly. You aren't 
betting anything on this match, are you?” 

“Why?” 

“I know your little vices," he said, 
laughing. “Are you?” 

“ N-no—yes!" 

“On whom?" 

“Why,” she answered leadingly, **upon 
| Mr. Curtis. But I—I might change over 
and back you, Hal,—if you asked me. I’m 
not sure, of course. But I might.” 

Suddenly he leaned forward and kissed 
her mouth. 

**Q-oh," said Eleanor, in a faintly sur- 
prised tone. ‘‘I always had an idea you 
didn’t do that sort of thing!" And after 
| a little pause she murmured, still more 
faintly, “But . . . it was rather nice. 
don't know that I minded, particularly." 

Hal put his arm about her. 

“Your idea was right. I don't do this 
sort of thing. I never have. Eleanor, how 
far will you go with this flirtation?” 

She considered with pursed lips. “What 
do you mean?” she asked finally. 

“This: If I were to ask you to marry 
| me, would you be disposed to consider the 

matter favorably?” 
“Faint heart!" she scoffed. “Why 
don’t you try me and see? Or do you con- 
| sider that you are trying?" 

“I don't; but I'm going to." 

She leaned toward him soberly. “Hal, 
I hope you will ask me—sometime—but 
not now. Just now I don't know precisely 
what I do feel about you. Ask me again— 
when the time ts propitious.” 

“How shall I tell?" 

“Well, that's a riddle, isn’t it?" she re 
plied mockingly. “And if you can't tell, 
of course, it merely proves that vou aren't 
the man." íi 
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He hed died a hero— but he had died 


“The name of Saunders Harrison will go down on the 
annals of our school as that of a hero. May you find 
comfort in the knowledge of the glory of his sacrifice.” 


It was part of a letter from the head master of St, 


Matthew's. 


The writing blurred before her eyes. Through an aching 
daze she visualized again that terrible night. Red daggers 
of flame stabbing the darkness. Great clouds of smoke, 
that sinister ally of fire, blinding, masking the way to 
safety. Boys marching out in grim silence. The roll call 
—each answering to his name, shouting above the sucking 
roar of fire, and the sickening thuds of falling walls. One 
boy missing! Her boy, Saunders, went back to get him, 
and never came out. 

Yes, he had died like a hero—but he had died! 

His nineteen years of clean, splendid boyhood was a 
prouder, finer record than many a man’s full three score 
years and ten. 

Never to touch him again. Never to hold him tight in 
her arms. 


She rejoiced in his glory. But comfort? He was gone. 
* * * + * * 


Splendid instructors. Athletic sports. Excellent moral 


supervision. A proud name. How carefully they had 
investigated every phase of the school life before they had 
decided where he should go. Yet they had taken safety 
for granted. 


There isanaverage of seven school fires every day because 
safety is “taken for granted.” 


Will you profit by the terrible experience of others or 
must you wait for the supreme sacrifice of one of your 
loved ones before you will see to it that the one sure 
method of fire prevention is installed? 


With Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers there need be no 
sacrifice. Day and night they guard schools and other 
institutions of our land and silently and completely give 
protection against fire. Make safety certain. Put a Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System in your school. When the 
fire starts, the water starts. 


Send for “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


Drop us a postcard before you lay aside this magazine. — Procrastina- 
tion may result in sorrow. We have solid, unbiased, truthful facts 
concerning adequate protection for schools, hospitals and institutions and 
a list of such buildings which have been made safe from fire. Address 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 290 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


» AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 


~ 
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Broadening the Worlds that Live About Us 


EW worlds for old! The art of Optics 

has opened to mankind’s knowledge a 
wider, a nobler vision. Through the science 
of astronomy, of surgery, of metallurgy, of 
bacteriological research, it has brought to 
human lives gifts priceless toman’s safety and 
his advancement . . . . and among other 
optic instruments the binocular has achieved 
a worthy and a widely useful place. 


Through the binocular, new sights in 
Nature are revealed to man, in cloud, in far, 
veiled distance, in wood and field and stream; 
through the binocular we gain familiarinsight 
into a world of unfamiliar nature-lives about 
us.... and the binocular can profitably be 
made our almost constant companion. 


Whether we take a day's motor jaunt or 
J J 


walk country roads, whether we pursue our 
ordinary work or enjoy our vacation, the 
binocular will be found to sharpen the eyes, 
multiply their effectiveness; and widening 
as it does, not alone our visual but our 
mental horizon, achieve for man a wider, 
developing enjoyment in life. Motorist, 
tourist, aeroplanist, yachtsman, or average 
lover of sport—all can gain from the binocu- 
lar an immediate benefit and pleasure. 


Thus in the field of human and familiar 
interest, as in that occupied by microscope, 
ophthalmic and photographic lens, and pro- 
jection apparatus, Bausch & Lomb are 
giving to the world a service that they are 
proud to feel is of far reaching import to 
science as it is to pleasure and to life. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY .. . ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of Eyeglass and Spectacle Lenses, Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Balopticons, 
Binoculars and other Optical Instruments. 


~ that eyes may see 


better and fa = 


The Winner, by ALEXANDER HULL 


An hour later, having taken Eleanor in 
to her cheated partners, he encountered 
Fleta Carver alone upon the veranda. She 
was looking at him with a certain specula- 
tion in her eyes which was not without in- 
terest. She was alone. He sauntered over 
beside her with a monosyllabic inquiry. 

“Well?” 

“I think,” she said, “that your chances 
are very good.” 

“Of winning from Cu tis?" 

“Of winning what you're playing for," 
she replied oracularly. 

4€ Yes?" 

“T don't think Eleanor is in love with 
you. I don't think she is in love with 
anyone—but I'm afraid she is seriously 
considering matrimony, quite another 
thing; and that you—" 

“Have a chance? Thank you." 

Suddenly her dispassionate, ironical 
tone changed. “Thank me? Why? Cer- 
tainly you needn't! Because—since you 
speak so well of frankness—I think it’s a 
pity!” 

“A pity? Why?” 

“Why,” she said passionately, “that 
Eleanor should marry you, or any man, 
simply because she’s tired. And Í think 
she’s going to doit. I think it’s a ghastly 
thing! And then, you! You have every- 
thing: health, wealth, cleverness and 
strength, and what will come of it? Why, 
this: You'll reach a very high all-round 
rating in the politer sports—golf, tennis, 
polo, and—you sail a bons don't you?" 

“I did," said Hal quietly. 

“Tm sorry. You asked me, you know,” 
said Miss Carver, “and you are going to 
get exactly what you asked for. You have 
all the finer instincts that Mr. Curtis 
hasn't. And yet, even Mr. Curtis—he 
pi ond a Pho. 

“No. But there's just one false indict- 
ment, Miss Carver," said Hal coolly. 
“Tm not wealthy." 

"You're not?’ 

“Not now. I held the strings too loosely. 
When I get the wreckage cleared away, 
I'll have perhaps ten thousand. I'm prac- 
tically a beggar, you see." 


SHE gave him a long look. He wondered 
why he had told her. As plainly as if 
he were looking at images in a mirror, 
he could see the contemptuous thoughts 
trooping through her mind: a playboy, 
and a fortune-hunter as well! 

But surprisingly, she said, “Ten thou- 
sand! Why, a man could start with that 
in my state and buy land and play a man's 
part in the world—farm it, raise fruit, or 
wheat, or sheep, and get rich after a while." 

“Without experience?” 

“A man can learn anything!” she said. 
** You're not poor—you're rich!” 

“ By your standards.” 

“By the standards, then, of a good 
many millions of people. Of course, by 
yours, by Eleanor’s standards— 

“Tm going to say good night and good- 
by, Mr. Lighton. But first I'm going to 
say something else. I'm going home to- 
morrow night. I have been very rude to 
you. Perhaps that doesn't matter. I shall 
probably spend most of my days ranching 
in Oregon—quite off your beat. I admire 
you, and 1 like you, and I hope you will 
win from Mr. Curtis to-morrow. And, 
whether you marry Eleanor or not, I’m 
sorry for you. I think you are missing 
something very worth-while in life." 
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UNDERWOOD 
Standard 
Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every 
typewriter is factory re- 
built by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel— 
new nickeling—new 
lettering—new platen— 
new key rings—new 
parts wherever needed 
—making it impossible 
for you to tell it from a 
brand new Underwood. 


An up-to-date machine 
with two color ribbon, 
back spacer, stencil de- 
vice, automatic ribbon 
reverse, tabulator, etc. 
In addition, we furnish 
free, waterproof cover 
and a special Touch 
Typewriter Instruction 
Book. You can learn 
to operate the Under- 
wood in one day. 


Use Coupon pr 


Act NOW — Send Coupon Today 


VY only $3.00 brings you this 


All shipments made direct to you from our 
big modern factory(shownabove)—thelargest 
typewriter rebuilding plant in the world. 


Actual photo of 
one of our rebuilt 
Unde 
Typewriters 


It's Yours 


Direct from factory to you 


enuine 

Typorium Rebuilt Standard Visible Writ- 

ing Underwood direct from our factory, 
and then only small monthly payments while 
you are using it makes it yours; or, if con- 
venient pay cash. Either way, there is a big, 
very much worth-while saving, too. Genuine 
new Underwood parts wherever the wear comes 
—genuine standard four row, single shift key 
board; thoroughly tested; guaranteed for5years. 


Easy Payments! 


You don’t even have to scrimp and save to pay cash. 
Instead, you pay only a little each month in amounts so 
conveniently small that you will hardly notice them, 
while all the time you are paying, you will be enjoying 
the use of and the profits from the ine. 


1O Days Free Trial 


Remember, you don't even have to buy the machine until 
you get it and have used it on 10 days' free trial so that 
you can see for yourself how new it is and how well it 
writes. You must be satisfied or else the entire transac- 
tion will not cost you a single penny. 


Typewriter Emporium 
ebuilders of Underwood Typewriters Since 1892 
Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago 


Typewriter Emporium 
A-206 Shipman Building 
Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago, Ill. 


Send by return mail Bargain Offer No. A-206 of a 
Standard Visible Writin Underwood. This is not 
an order and does not obligate me to buy. 
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First in the industry. 


foremost since — 


In addition to this noted hotel, 
Thomas Maddock fixtures are 
used in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York; DuPont 
Hotel. Wilmington, Del.; Ho- 
tel Cleveland, Cleveland; 
in many other well-known 
hotel buildings throughout the 
country. 


Hotel Commodore, New York 
City's newest hotel, is 
Maddock equipped 
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oremost in saving 
the housewife the 
labor of cleaning 
metal faucets 


"ree perfection of the in- 
tegral supply nozzle of 
the Madbury Lavatory 
(shown above) eliminates 
the use of metal on the 


slab of this fixture. 


Thus, instead of the never- 
ending bother of keeping 
metal parts clean and bright, 
the housewife has only the 
spotless, snow-white vitreous 
china to clean occasionally 
with a damp cloth. 


Made entirely—slab, pedestal and 
trimmings—of glistening, pure 
white, almost unbreakable vitre- 
ous china which will give years 
of service without chipping, 
cracking or crazing, this fixture 
is considered America’s premier 
achievement in lavatory con- 
struction for the home. 


If interested in the many other 
advantages that commend the 
use of Thomas Maddock fixtures 
wherever theutmost in sanitation 
is required, write for the booklet, 
“Bathroom Individuality.” 


Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company 
Trenton, New Jersey 


family’s health 
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There was a brisk wind and the morning 
was clean-swept, and, though the match 
was early, there was no dearth of spec- 
tators. Éleanor came up with Curtis and 
Fleta Carver shortly after Hal's arrival. 
Curtis, he observed, was restless. His 
greeting was scarcely more than civil, and 
his nervousness evident in the quickness 
of his movements and the drawn lines of 
his set mouth. 

After a few moments of warming up, 
they took their places, Curtis serving, and 
playing throughout that set with a deadly 
offense that was irresistible. It was fault- 
less tennis—almost—and incredibly swift. 
Hal defended himself carefully, but vainly. 
In the ffth game, Curtis momentarily 
weakened, and Hal took his first game. 

Curtis won four straight games in the 
second set before Hal determined upon his 
play. Having decided, he flung off his 
indifference and lethargy, tautened his 
muscles, synchronized them to a vastly 
accelerated pace, taking five straight 
games. Curtis rallied, won, then lost. The 
set was long-drawn and furious. It ended 
with Hal winning at fourteen-twelve. 

After losing three games in the third set, 
Curtis finally won at eight-six. But his 
bolt was shot. He knew it, and Hal knew 


| it, though few of the spectators, perhaps, 


suspected. The fourth set went to Lighton 
at six-four. 


N THE pause ensuing before the final set 

was played, Hal faced the temptation to 
lose. He did not love Eleanor Painton. 
He knew now, though he stood half com- 
mitted to her, that he did not wish to 
marry her. Just such a straw as winning 
might decide her acceptance. There was a 
glamour about winning matches that was 
hard to resist. And in the main, perhaps, 
it was not a deceitful glamour; that is to 
say, most often the best. men, no doubt, 
did win. Knowing, then, that by some 
categorical imperative he must propose to 
Eleanor, must definitely sever or bind the 
tie between them, knowing that the match 
would lend its weight, the thought of 
throwing the set flashed through his mind. 

He and Curtis took their places amid a 
flurry of applause. There was that mo- 
mentary, breathless pause, then the dull 
ping of the viciously smitten ball. . . . The 
game was on! Every thought now, every 
foreboding, save those to do with his hard, 
clean service and his accurate, incalculable 
return, was erased from his mind. Hal 
reached his tennis high-water mark that 
hour. Curtis gathered a scattered point 
now and then—no more. When the set 
closed, Curtis had not scored a game. 

Hal crossed over and offered his hand. 
“You put up a splendid fight, Curtis," he 
said cordially. *'Better luck again." 

Curtis’s eyes narrowed. “Thanks,” he 
said coldly, ‘‘for the condescension.” 

Hal looked at him steadily for an in- 
stant; then the surge of spectators reached 
them, pushed them apart. Accepting con- 

ratulations and compliments was an art 
fal had mastered early and gracefully, 
but not a practice he had ever learned to 
enjoy. He got away for a shower and a 
change at the clubhouse as soon as he 
decently could. 

Coming out on the veranda half an hour 
later, he encountered Eleanor, waiting 
there alone. She again mentioned his vic- 
tory, but he fancied in her words a slight 
aloofness. 
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And no two alike! 
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The high cost of asking merely for “light,” “medium” or “heavy” oil 


MOTORIST bought nine 

separate quarts of oil from 
nine garages. In each case he 
asked for a quart of “medium” oil. 
The samples were sent to us for 
analysis. 

No two tested alike, either in 
body or character. 

A vital point in automobile lubri- 
cation is involved. 

Assume that one of these 
“medium” oils was correct for that 
man’s car. Then in body the other 
eight were certainly incorrect. Their 
use would lead to wasted gasoline, 
wasted oil, loss of power and all 
the effects of incorrect lubrication. 

One manufacturer's “light”? is 
often another’s “medium.” A third 
manufacturer’s “medium” may be 
a fourth manufacturer’s “heavy.” 
No central authority sets definite 
standards for oils so classed. 

Furthermore: Under the heat of 
service many so-called 

. “heavy” oils become 
thinner than many so- 
called “medium” grades. 


The motorist who buys oil in this 
hit-or-miss way is certain to get hit- 
or-miss compression and hit-or-miss 
protection. 


* * * 


E PRODUCE Gargoyle Mobiloils in 

several grades. We mark these grades 
with letters or symbols—*''A," *B," “E,” 
“Arctic.” The grade which is of the correct 
body and character for your car is plainly 
indicated on our Chart of Automobile 
Recommendations. To use any other grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloils than that specified 
for your car in the Chart is a mistake. 

When you use the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils specified for your car in the Chart, 
the oil in your crank-case does not vary 
from day to day or week to week. You get 
uniform protection, full compression and 
consistent performance. You get true 
economy of upkeep and operating costs. 

To buy your oil in any other way is to 
invite wasted gasoline and other unnecessary 
expenses. 

If your car is not listed on the partial Chart 
to the right, send for our booklet “Correct 
Automobile Lubrication,’’ which contains the 
complete Chart. Or consult 
the complete Chart at your 
dealer's. 

In writing, please address 
our nearest branch. 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


Domestic Branches; New York Pittsburgh Minneapolis Des Moines Detroit Indianapolis Philadelphia Chicago Boston Kansas City,Kan. 


(Main Office) 
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Chart of Recommendations 


for AUTOMOBILES 
(Abbreviated Edition) 


Mobiloils 


How to Read the Chart 


T Correct Grades of Gargoyle Mobiloila for engine 
lubrication are apeeified in the Chart below. 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil **A'* 
B means Gargoyle Mobiloil **B'* 
E means Gargoyle Mobiloil '*E'* 
Are means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 

These recommendations cover all models of both 
passenger and commercial vehicles unless other- 
wise specified. 

Where different grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils are 
recommended for summer and winter use, the winter 
recommendation should be followed during the entire 
period when freezing temperatures may be experienced. 

This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil Company's 
Board of Automotive Engineers, and constitutes a 
scientific guide to Correct Automobile Lubrication. 

If your car i» not listed in this partial chart consult 
the Chart of Recommendations at your dealer's, or 
send for booklet, ‘‘Correct Lubrication,'" which lists 
the Correct Grades for all cars. 
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“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy" 
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When You Are Late 
You Pay the Penalty 


When you miss a train or 
an important appointment, 
you know how your sched- 
ule for one whole day simply 
goes all to smash. 

Keep to your schedules by 
a watch whose accuracy is 
proved by the thousands of 
railroad men who prefer it. 
Hamilton Watches are the 
timekeepers mo$t popular 
with American railroad men. 

For example: Conductor 
Dan Mandaville, shown 
above, has been in Erie 


service 45 years. His run 
is between Jersey City and 
Binghamton—out on No. 5, 
back on No. 6. He has been 
carrying for 14 years that 
Hamilton he holds in his 
hand. 

A Hamilton used as a gift, 
prize, or reward is received 
with greater delight because 
of its high reputation. 

There's every desirable 
kind. Prices range from $40 
to $200. Movements alone, 
$22 (in Canada $25) and up. 


Send for ** The Timekeeper’’—an interesting booklet about 
the manufacture and care of fine watches. The different 
Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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The Winner, by ALEXANDER HULL 


“May I come and see you this after- 
noon, about four-thirty?" he asked. 

*"There's no time like the present, is 
there?" she replied. 

“I had something to ask you—and 
something to tell you." 

For a moment she was silent. Then she 
said frankly, “Need you?” 

““Why—yes!”” 

*Hal—no! Please! I—last night—I 
don’t want to hurt you—I don’t want you 
to misunderstand. Losing your money 
hasn’t anything to do with it.” 

“Losing my money!” 

“Oh, yes! You see, I had a letter this 
morning from Father. I'm awf'ly sorry. 
Iwish—it hadn't been. He said he couldn't 
very well help himself; it was business, 
and he had to do it. But that isn't—" 

“That disposed of the telling, then,” said 
Hal. “All right. How about the asking?” 

“Thats what I wanted to say," said 
Eleanor nervously. “Last night—I don’t 
know what got into me. I thought—I—I 
always liked you—but that doesn’t excuse 
me, of course. Hal, I didn’t mean any- 
thing last night. I—I’m waiting for Mb 
Curtis now. We—we're going to be mar- 
ried this fall." 

“Well,” said Hal. “This is— Eleanor, 
he has my sincere congratulations!" 

Her relief shone in her face. 

Hal Lighton went down the veranda 
thinking, “If Pd known that, I would 
have thrown the match! He should have 
had it, as bon voyage from me! Lord knows, 
- I didn't need it. I’m through with tennis." 


OME four hours later he encountered 

Miss Carver in a Pullman car of very 
romantic name, but decidedly unromantic 
fittings. She was very visibly and intensely 
surprised. 

* By intention," he said, as he sat down 
oeside her. 

She looked at him strangely. “Yes?” 

“Yes. I wanted to ask you some ques- 
tions—about business." 

“Tf I can tell you—” 

“Oh, you can. You see, I have ten, 
well, maybe fifteen thousand dollars left 
that I want to invest. . . . In land, you 
understand." 

She nodded. 

* [n Oregon." 

She flushed. 

*And what I want to know is: Can I 
get land that is good and that would have 
a future if it was worked by a hard-driving, 
determined, muscular young fellow, the 
sort of a fellow that might win, even from 
a man like Curtis?" 

“Ves!” 

* But there's one other thing that is 
essential. How far would this land be 
from—you?" 

“Not very far,” said Fleta Carver. Her 
voice wavered away. "I—I happen to 
own-some land myself. I would—sell you 
some. We would be neighbors.” 

* No, we wouldn't," said Hal, still more 
softly. ‘Because... Fleta Carver... I'm 
in love with you." : 

Fleta said nothing; her eyes were down- 
cast, but shining. 


“Darn this carful of people!” said Hal,, 


in a whisper. 

Miss Carver glanced at him swiftly, a 
mischievous, sidelong, Cupid's arrow of a 
glance. 

“ Double-darn ’em,” she said, in half a 
whisper. 


Stropped blade 
used over 30 days—cuts 
hair at first touch 


mazing @ 


Unstropped blade 
used only 5 days—catches 
and pulls hair aside 


> 


difference in blades 
shown by this test 


BOVE is shown the Edge Test 
recently made for razor blades. 
Only blades that cut the weighted 
hairs cleanly are sharp enough for 
comfortable shaving. Blades that fail 
will “pull” and scrape in use. 


The first blades tested had seen 
daily service for over a month. Each 
one cut the hair cleanly at the first 
touch. 

The next blades had been used 
only 5 days. Yet they all failed. 
They had to be sawed through. 


What caused the difference? 
Stropping! 


The month-old blades—still just as 
fresh and keen as when new—were 
Valet AutoStrop Razor blades. They 


AutoStrop Razor 


— sharpens itself 


had been stropped every day. The 
others—ruined after only 5 days— 
had been used in an ordinary 
non-stropping razor. 

The Valet AutoStrop Razor is made 
to strop itself. It is the quickest and 
most convenient of all razors. Just 
IO seconds a day to renew.the first 
keen edge! From start to finish— 
sharpening, shaving, cleaning — the 
blade stays right in the razor. 

'The money that some men spend on 
blades alone every few months will 
buy them a Valet AutoStrop Razor. 
And the package of blades that comes 
with it gives a whole year of cool, 
smooth shaves. Ask your dealer to 
show you a Valet AutoStrop Razor 
today! 
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Cinderella Dyes 
Them Black 


(Continued from page 33) 


sounded, I climbed up on the camp chair, 
despair in my heart. f 

I lifted one slipper to my nose; it still 
smelled. Dully I reached for the other. 
I shifted my weight a little, and the cam 
chair, which is shaky at best, wiggled. 
caught at the window sill to steady my- 
self. My fan, sticking straight out in my 
hand, knocked against the other slipper. 
It teetered on its high heel, I clutched 
madly for it with both hands—but missed 


* Lauf this house will 


it. 
I1 be for You and Your It tipped, slid and went off the edge of 


Children, my dear 


OME may be either the place one lives in, or the 
place one loves. 


Real home-love is born in the first instance of the 
tender care lavished upon its creation and its embel- 
lishment, and deepened in the roses of memory scattered 
by the passing hand of Time. 


For over sixty-three years Berry Brothers varnish 
products have added the final touch of beauty, dignity 
and charm to homes the world around. Today they 
are more than ever the choice of the discriminating. 


There are four Berry Brothers products in which you 
will be particularly interested: 


Liquid Granite, the world-famous floor-varnish, not 
merely waterproof, but durable as well. 


Berrycraft, the wonder-working stain finish, rejuve- 
nates marred and worn furniture and woodwork. 


Luxeberry White Enamel, permanent and washable, 
with which the beautiful French gray tint may be 
obtained. 


Automobile Color Varnish, easily applied by anyone 
and restores the original lustre of the car. 


Ask your dealer. 
Handsomely illustrated 
booklet “Beautiful Homes” 
sent free on request. 


ERRY BROTHER‘ 


World's Largest Makers : 
arnishes and Point Specialties 
Detroit, Michigan _ Walkerville, Ontario 


Ciyceb e intel 


“I’m doing just as my grandfather did—trying to give 
people the best work I can. And I find that the 
surest way to give them the best is to follow grand- 
dad's policy and recommend Berry Brothers goods." 


-that Homes may pass down 
through many generations 


La Mii ine SATS TN 


the sill—outside! 

For some time I stood clinging to the 
window, wildly trying to clutch at the 
lost slipper. Then I jumped down fran- 
tically. The orchestra was really playing 
now, couples began to dance past the 
crack of light. What could I do? Out- 
side there, Channing Allen was looking 
for me; what could I do? With only one 
slipper and that one smelly, what could I 
do? At last the utter hopelessness of it 
swept over me. I could do nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing. 

I sat down in the camp chair and cried. 


FROM the back stairs came the faint 

popping of ginger-ale bottles and gig- 
gles. The high-school bunch was out there, 
eating! It seemed strange to me that 
there could still be people in the world who 
could eat! I felt that I should never eat 
again. I had lost Channing Allen. Never 
to see him looking at me again with his 
“noticing” look, to have him go away, 
remembering only those terrible last two 
dances! - Oh, even though it had meant 
that I should never see him again, if all 
could only have ended after the first two 
dances! Nothing would ever have taken 
m that wonderful feeling of being irre- 
sistible, of having the one person in the 
world you want, wanting you, of dancing 
somewhere up in the air on soap bubbles! 
If Channing Allen could only have left 
before my shoes began to smell ! 

How could I ever get out of that room? 
How could I get home at all? I couldn’t 
hobble out through the ballroom on one 
slipper, with everybody either disapprov- 
ing of me or laughing at me already. 
There were worries of this practical kind, 
too, but I couldn't keep my mind on 
them. All I could think of was Channing 
Allen and all that I had lost. I was cry- 
ing hard by this time. 

"Miss Barr—Miss Barr." 

"Y-yes," I said, answering before I 
thought. 

“Are you in here?” It was Channing 
Allen, standing in the light from the ball- 
room. I would have given thirty years 
of my life then if I had only not answered. 
But I had, and he had heard me. “I’ve 
been hunting all over for you,” he said. 
“What’s the matter? What are you do- 
ing in here?" 

drew my stocking foot under me. 
“Oh, just resting," I said, trying to make 
my voice sound ünconcered, 

“But this last dance—it was ours.” 
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comfortable working height, 36 inches from f i te rim. "T i 


All “Standard” Kitchen Sinks are shown in catalogue | 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home". Write for copy. 


Standard Sanitary 1Dfo. Co. bible 


In addition to the displays of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers 
and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent “Standard” exhibits in the following cities: 


1200 JACKSON 
212 LOSOYA 


« 35 W. 31st . 503-19 PARK ST., S. 
. 50 BROAD . 1106 SECOND, N. E. SAN ANTONIO 


BOSTON ... i 186 DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA . . . ee 1215 WALNUT . . 46 EIGHTEENTH KANSAS CITY . 201 RIDGE ARCADE 

WASHINGTON ... SOUTHERN BLDG » « « . SECOND AVE. AND TENTH SAN FRANCISCO .. . ... 149-55 BLUXOME 
130 W. TWELFTH LOS ANGELES 216-224 S. CENTRAL 


PITTSBURGH - . . 445 WATER 
PITTSBURGH . 106 SIXTH 918 ELEVENTH SYRACUSE OFFICE 303 HERALD BLDG. 


CHICAGO . 14 N. PEORIA MILWAUKEE ATLANTA OFFICE 217 HEALEY BLDG. 
4140 FOREST PARK BLVD. MILWAUKEE DETROIT OFFICE. . . . . 414 HAMMOND BLDG. 
é CHICAGO OFFICE . . 1010 STANDARD OIL BLDG. 


- « 16 N. MAIN 
. » 4409 EUCLID 315 TENTH AVE., S. SEATTLE OFFICE . . . . 1714 L. C. SMITH BLDG. 


CINCINNATI 633 WALNUT 846 BARONNE TORONTO, CAN. 59 E. RICHMOND 
TOLEDO 1002-1016 SUMMIT HOUSTON. . . COR. PRESTON AVE. AND SMITH HAMILTON, CAN. ..... ~~ + 20 W. JACKSON 


FACTORIES: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Louisville, Ky.; New Brighton, Pa.; Toronto, Can. POTTERIES: Kokomo, .Ind.; Tiffin, O. 


. . 458 W. FEDERAL FORT WORTH 828 MONROE 
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eee =i "[—I didn’t feel like dancing it,” I 
i said. J 
: “Oh! I beg your pardon,” he said. “‘I 
know I have been boring you stiff. I'm 
sorry.” He turned and started back 
toward the ballroom. 

*Oh, no, please; you don't understand, 
you haven't been boring me; please— 
really, it isn't that." 

He laughed a short laugh that didn't 
sound like laughing at all. “Don’t apol- 
ogize. It’s my own fault. I hadn't any 
business inviting you in the first place—" 

“Oh, don't say that!" I begged, forget- 
ting my own troubles in the sudden fear 
that he was hurt. “I wasn't bored. 
wanted to dance that moonlight waltz, 
oh, I wanted to!" 

"Then why did you run off here and 
hide?" he asked sty. 

: "| can't dance," I'said. “My—slipper 
has fallen out of the window." 

For agminute he stood, just staring at 
me. Then he looked up at the little win- 
^e | dów high above my head. “Out of that 


ER The LUXURIOUS 
E] Mohair Upholstery 


~ SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, ME. 


Recall to mind that furniture of 
our grandparents with its lus- 
trous plush upholstery made 
of mohair. How well it with- 


in. 


! | stood the wear of generations! window?” he asked. 
| Chase Velmo 3s that lasting “Yes.” ; : aoe 
| B mohair plush of by-gone days uis starca at the bigh window aget. 
3 ; aac’ Well, I—I’m glad I’m furnishing you 
| under a new name—rich in with a little fun, anyway,” he said. 
| new, patterns and weaves— “It isn't fun; it did fall out—honestly, 
in harmony with period and it did. I was coming right in to dance 
| modern furnishings. when it fell out—honestly."" 


He was still looking at the high win- 
dow. “Well, of course it isn’t any of my 
business; but how the—"' I could tell b 
his queer, stiff voice that he was still h 
afraid I was making fun of him. 

"[t was up on the sill and it slid off," I 
said. “I put it there.” 

“What on earth for?” 

. “To—to airit! It—it smelled.” 
- : Your slipper?” 

"Yes; they'd been dyed. You smelled 
them out in the hall; everybody smelled 
them. I couldn't stand it any longer.” 


HE CAME toward me and I stuck my 
one slipper toward him. I didn't care 
what he thought about the slippers, just 
so he stopped thinking that I was bored 
or laughing at him. He drew nearer, 
smelled—and knew that I was telling the 
truth. 

“Why, they do smell a little, don't 
they?" he said. And his voice actually 
sounded surprised. 

*Do you mean to say that you hadn't 
noticed the slippers before?" 

“Not the smell. I noticed the slippers 
all right; I thought they were peacher- 
1nos. 

“Oh, you must have noticed the smell,” 
I insisted, “or else what made you turn 
against me, and act so strange and stiff?” 

“I didn’t know I did. I did as well as I 
could after you changed so, all of a sud- 
den. When you stopped talking to me 
and didn’t pay any attention to what I 
said to you. I didn’t blame you any, 
though. I might have known you couldn’t 
go me for long. I don’t suppose in your 
place I'd be fooling around with a kid." 

“With a kid. You mean—yourself?" 

“H’hmm.” 

“But you—you’re in college!" 

“Well, I must look pretty green to you.” 

“Green!” I gasped. ''You—green!" 

1 “T ought to have known better than to 
i ask you in the first place,” he went on. 
i “But I hadn’t any idea you were so old 
L that day on the street. And I—well, I 


l Write to us if your "yy cannot 
i supply 


L. C. CHASE & CO., Boston 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 


Leaders in Manufacturing since 1847 
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Contains a ái 


Prevents “tartar” 


ld fruit acid 
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An old friend and a new one 
— both made by the Lambert Pharmacal Company 


OU know Listerine, the safe an- 

tiseptic. You've known it and 
used it and had confidence in it for 
years. We believe you’ll like Listerine 
Tooth Paste equally well. Listerine 
users everywhere, in fact, are rapidly 
and enthusiastically accepting it. 


When you use Listerine Tooth Paste 
you will discover a delightfully fresh, 
clean feeling in your mouth. Experi- 
ence the pleasure of knowingyour teeth 
are rea//y clean and thatyour tooth paste 
is doing 2// a paste can do to keep 
your mouth healthy. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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On with the Dance! 


On with the dance! Blood 
warms in young and old 
and flows the faster for it. 


E d 


On with the dance! Thoughts go 
flying with butterfly wings, and every 
bodily fiber is a-tingle with new life. 


3# 


As surely as the dance goes on, thirst 
comes to the forefront, dominant 


Old man 
Thirst 
himself. 


among the senses through which we. 


get enjoyment. 
E d 


It was just for such happy moments 
as these that Coca-Cola was created 
and is made the deli- 
' cious and refreshing, 
pure and  wholesome 
beverage that it is. 


E d 


At the refreshment 
stand under the same 


Waiting f. roof carried by the 
sh Coon CO boy with the Coca- - 
boy. Cola cap to the mem- 


bers of the band, at 
the soda fountain down 
the street for those 
who are wont to take 
a stroll under the stars 
—that's how Coca-Cola 
fits into the good old 
ways of American life 


— a 


— always and every- 
where the readiest and 
surest means of deli- 
cious and refreshing 
thirst-quenching. 

Ld 


Sweet with the natural 
nutritious sweetness of 
pure cane sugar— 

E d 


Its distinct flavor a perfect blend of 
choicest savors— 

4# 
Alluring with the dark 
amber color of car- 
amel— 

oe 


Alive with the bubbles 
of sparkling water, 
with crushed ice clink- 
ing cheeriness on the 
rim of the glass— 


E d 


Good things from nine sunny climes, 
prepared with the finished art that 
comes from the practice of a lifetime 
and poured into a glass for you— 


3# 


That's Coca-Cola—established in the 
public favor in the old days when the 
soda fountain was but a novelty—a 
beverage which has multiplied its 
friends by the years of its lite. 


He is willing* 
to spend—the 
evening. 


When a child 
is seen but not 
heard. 


Drink 


T, 


DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 


fell for you so hard that it shook the pave- 
ment. Then, when I saw you to-night 
and—well, you acted as though you kind 
of liked me at first and I—you see, I was 
so gone on you already, that—I just hung 
on. But then, when you began to show 


| how bored you were—I don't blame you 
| a bit, you know—I couldn’t expect you 


to stick out a nineteen-year-old kid.” 

“I wasn't bored; I was worrying about 
my slippers. How old did you think’ I 
was," I asked, getting suddenly trembly, 
“out on the street, when you—fell for me ?” 

“Well, I— You won't get mad? I 
thought maybe you—  This'll hand you 
an awful laugh, of course—but I thought 
maybe you were younger than I am." 

“I am—I am. I'm only sixteen, and I 
go to high school, and I don't belong to 
this club, and I have on my aunt’s clothes, 
and I don't think you're green. I think 
you're wonderful—and everybody here is 
laughing at me, and Mother'll be furious 
to-morrow, and I never dressed up like 
this before in my life." My confession 
came tumbling out so fast it almost 
choked me. I can't explain it, but I had 
to tell him the truth. 


H's mouth fell open in amazement. 
He didn’t speak for some time, and 
then he said, “Honestly?” 

“Honestly,” I said; “I won’t be seven- 
teen till spring.” 

“No, I mean—honestly, do you—do 
you like me?" 


"I—I—yes," I said. “I fell for you, 


“Say, I'm going to stay over until Sat- 
urday. I’m coming up again at Christ- 
mas for my whole vacation. We'll do 
something together every minute. Can 
you skate? And I can come up at Easter, 
too, and—" He looked down and saw 
my stocking foot. “I’m a dandy!" he 
stopped reproachfully. ‘‘Where do you 
suppose that slipper fell to?" 

e climbed up and looked out the win- 
dow. “Is there any way I can get down 
into the back alley?” 

“You could go down the back stairs,” 
I said, pointing. 

“You sit right here,” he said. 

Left alone, I drew a slow, bewildered 
breath, and looked down at my black 
dress. Somewhere under the jet trimming 
the warm, twittery feeling was beginning 
again. It was as exciting as ever, but it 
was kind of comfortable now. I had a 
feeling that Channing would like me even 
in my woolly tam and my sensible shoes. 

Just then he came back with my slip- 
per. He laughed as he handed it to me, 
that worrying, smelly, precious slipper. 
As I slipped it on, I laughed, too. 

"Say," he said, "there's a peach of a 
bunch out on the back stairs. And they’ve 
got pop and sugared doughnuts and pie! 
Aren’t you hungry?” 

I suddenly realized that [I was simply 
faint, worn out with all that I had suf- 
fered. I sat up eagerly. 

“Did—did you say pie?" I asked. 


GEORGE ADE will set you to think- 
ing, as well as laughing, by his article 
next month, called ‘‘Do You Run a 
Motor Car or a Movable Madhouse?” 
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Fire 


COLD without Ice 


Would you have hot refreshment for lunch, 
hot nourishment for the kiddies away at school, 
hot soup, hot beans, or other hot food for your 
outing — without fire? 


Would you have a sparkling cool julep or 
frappe convenient for yourself or guests; a 
dewy drink ready and waiting when you 
want it; any time, anywhere—without chip- 
ping ice? 

With an Icy-Hot you can. Through this im- 

roved vacuum container, solid or fluid foods, 
iquids or iced beverages, can be kept for hours 
at any temperature you like—cold 72 hours; 
hot for 24. 


Consider what this means—soups, broths, 
cereals, macaroni and cheese—any number of 
foods can be made at your convenience, and 
served deliciously hot hours later. Ices, or fruit 
drinks and other beverages with a few chips of 
ice added, will keep cool and refreshing as long 
as you like. 


Can you imagine anything of more convenience 


for the housewife, the hostess, the person who 
carries lunch, the sick room, the outdoor man? 


Every home should have at least two or three 
Icy-Hots—they’re obtainable at almost any 


store in a great variety of styles and sizes as 


bottles, food jars, coffee and chocolate pots, 
jug sets, carafes, lunch kits and auto restaurants. 


Be sure to look for The Icy-Hot Temperature 
Test Tag—it’s your surety of satisfaction and a 
bottle made in America. 


Send for these booklets 


How to make delicious drinks and appetizing 
Icy-Hot dishes is suggested in our free book- 
lets." Our catalog, too, shows many other uses 
of Icy- Hotsin the home. Write for your copies. 


Science Made 


In the late 19th century Sir 
games Dewar and M.D’ Arson- 
val made the discovery that foods 
and fluids could be kept hot or 
cold in vacuum containers— 
but their bottles were practical 


This Discovery 


only for scientific purposes. In 
1908 the development of the 
first Icy-Hot transformed these 
originals into an everyday 
household utility. Icy-Hots are 
now in use the world over. 


Tue Icv-Hor Botrite Company, 127 Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Each ICY-HOT f KE 
carries this guarantee ' < 


This Icy-Hot has been tempera- 
ture tested before shipment. It 
must keep water steaming hot 24 
hours or icy cold three days re- 
Bardless of outside temperature. 


j VACUUM PRODUCTS 


an 


This is a particularly convenient 
al parnose Icy-Hot. Made in pint 

quart sizes, suitable for both 
home and outing use. 


With an Icy-Hot pot, cocoa or 
chocolate can be prepared for 
breakfast the evening before—or 
in the morning for afternoon 
luncheon. 


Made in America 
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| Blossoms and Beautiful Hair 


See out in the garden, 
drying your beautiful hair! 


So cool the scalp! So silky the 
hair in the soft stir of the sweet 
spring air! Such richness of hue, 
softness of texture, shimmering glints 
of reflected sunshine! 

How completely your shampoo 
has given your hair the chance it 
deserves. 


clean and healthy, Packer's Tar 
Soap (cake or liquid) helps to make 
real hair health possible. 


Packer's Tar Soap is made from 
pure pine tar, glycerine and bland 
vegetable oils, combined in the 
orginal *Packer" way. And yet, 
with these beneficial ingredients, it 
is not, after all, so neh what the 
soap itself does, as what it assists 


Send for these ‘‘Packer’’ Samples 


10 CENTS EACH 
Half-cake of PACKER’S TAR SOAP, 


good for several refreshing shampoos 
—1ocents. Your druggist has the 
full-size cake. 


Liberal sample bottle of PACKER’S 
LIQUID TAR SOAP, delicately 

+ perfumed and delightfully cleansing 
—1ocents. Your druggist has the 
"full-size 6 oz. bottle. 


Liberal sample bottle of PACKER'S 
CHARM, a skin lotion of peculiar 
eficacy—r1o cents. Sold in one con- 
venient size, by most druggists. 


PACKERS TAR 


All that most hair asks in order 
that its natural beauty shall come 
into its own is regular, sensible at- 
tention, and the attention is so eas 
—only it must be regular, and it 
must be sensible. 


For remember that a healthy 


scalp is the foundation of beautiful 
hair. By helping to keep the scalp 


Nature to do by cleansing and by 
ently stimulating natural processes. 
he fullest benefits come from using 

it regularly according to the direc- 

tions. 


For forty-nine years Packer’s Tar 
Soap has had the distinction of 
extensive use by the medical pro- 
fession. 


THE “PACKER” MANUAL (free) 


A wealth of practical information is presented in our manual “How to Care for the Hair 
and Scalp." This Manual, now in its fifth large edition, reflects current medical opinion 
and sums up what the makers of Packer's Tar Soap have learned about hair health 
during almost half a century. A copy of the Manual will be sent free on request. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. 86F, 120 WEST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Cake or Liquid 


Twenty Miles from Nowhere, by ALBERT APPLE 
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Twenty Miles from 
Nowhere 


(Continued from page 47) 


rested on the black surface of the window 
panes. Lonesome Darnell sat up with a 
erk. Surely, the wooden shutter had been 
iatched over that window when he left. 
Unbelievingly he tiptoed across the 
polished. hardwood floor. He opened the 
window, which swung on side hinges; 
reached for the wooden shutter... . The 
staple had been wrenched out! It dangled 
before him, clustered with pine splinters. 
At the bottom of the window he noticed a 
gouge in the sill, where some sharp instru- 
ment had jimmied the shutter open. He 
closed the window with a quick gulping of 
breath, and glanced furtively Faken 
at the wide stairs that led on into the 
gloom and shadows of the second floor. 
Something caught his eye on the stairs. 
A man very orderly in his daily routine, 
Lonesome Darnell was positive that he 
had swept those stairs the morning of the 
day before he left, and that he had not 
since set foot on them. On tiptoe he ap- 
proached the object that had attracted 
his attention on the lower steps, reached 
down and picked it up. It was a flat 
bundle, bound round with a yellow band. 
Twenty-dollar bills, Canadian currency! 
For several minutes Lonesome Darnell 
stood motionless, so desirous of preserving 
his silence that he unconsciously held his 
breath. Then it flashed over him that he 
was disconcerted, not by fear but by the 
intrusion of the unexpected into a sup- 
posedly eventless schedule. As he grasped 
the situation, it dawned on him that, his 
nearest neighbor being twenty miles away, 
he must, regardless of what lay ahead, 
face it alone. That instant his fear 
evaporated, his trembling ceased. 
Lonesome Darnell tiptoed across the 
floor, raised the hood of the oil lamp and 
blew out the fame. Then, still moving on 
the balls of his feet, he groped out through 
the darkness of the kitchen, eased open a 
drawer and brought forth an electric flash- 
light and an automatic pistol. Courage 
may be a thing of the soul, of the char- 
acter; nevertheless, he breathed a sigh of 
relief as his palm and fingers closed on the 
automatic. 


THE electric torch making a ghastly 
circle of light ahead of him, he searched 
the down-stairs with cautious alertness. 
It was empty, from the writing-room with 
its now absurd feminine wicker chairs to 
the dining-hall of ballroom dimensions. 
He crept up-stairs, picking his way slowly. 

In the fourteenth room, far down toward 
the rear of the hotel, he found his man— 
huddled under a mountain of bedclothes 
that he had evidently dragged from the 
attic storage chest, tin-lined to keep out 
the deer mice. The intruder, before getting 
into bed, had ungowned himself as befits 
a rapid rover in the Far North, for only a 
discarded hunting belt holding two pistols 
and some hundreds of des dangled 
over the back of a chair. He had retired, 
ready to die with his boots on. Lonesome 
Darnell buckled the belt around him and 
shouted: 


he Baby Cariole 


A BOON FOR MOTHER AND CHILD 


A play-place and a slumber-chamber for baby with plenty of room to romp, play, kick, stretch, and grow in per- 
fect freedom, happiness, and safety. The strong, -running, cubes tired wheels make it easy to roll the 
Cariole outdoors to porch or lawn, where can spend most of his time in the health- giving fresh air. 

The precious little tenant is protected all the time flies, mosquitoes, and neighborhood animals by rust- 
proof, finel: woven wire screening on all sides and by a snugly-fitting mosquito net over the top. In the early 
days of the baby’s life the mattress and spring are raised to bassinet height, which is about as high as the seat of a 
chair. This saves the mother’s strength, prevents stooping and lifting, and makes the care of the ae easier. When 
the ing stage comes, mattress and s ring are dropped to the lower rest. Baby cannot possibly fall out. Nor 
can he gim aur unal he is two years ol. Afrar that, TM Baby Cariole will serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. 

e Baby Cariole is a practical necessity, not a luxury. It saves money, because it es unnecessa rchase 
of basket, bassinet, and crib. It cares for the baby asleep and awake, and will serve as a crib, until pete) enough 
ds in a bed, The feis wee Je lighe, thoroaghly Ue wood sanad in white) which will not swell or 

: ttress ri n S uine si. loss. i tress raised to diffe: 

i . Outfit comes folded and is easily aet Up. peng oa: on ks = TE 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


The Baby Cariole is far superior to a crib; healthier and more com- 
fortable than the cramped, stuffy confines of a perambulator. It is a 
boon to the mother because while in the Cariole the baby does 
not require constant watching. We want The Baby Cariole to prove 
its worth right in your own home and will send you at our risk a Baby 
Cariole (complete outfit), trans; tion prepaid by us. Use it every 
day and every night fora month. Then, if you don’t like it, or Baby 
doesn't like it, or if for any reason you wish to return it, do so at our 
D ym Your first payment will be refunded. If you decide to kı 

The Baby Cariole, you can pay in convenient installments. y 
perfectly new and unused Cariole outfits are sold. All mattresses bear 
the manufacturer's guarantee tag and are packed in sanitary bag. 


Write Today for Our Cut- 
Price * Dollar Down” Offer 


We want you to read the letters from mothers who own Carioles and 
are glad they do. We want to tell you about the many ways the 
Cariole will be good for you and good for baby. We want you to 
now about our Convenient “ Dollar Down " way of paying. 
circular gives full particulars. Send for it Today. Remember, a 
Month's Trial will not cost I a penny; et all your money 
back, if you or baby don't like the Cario Write for terms on 


Canadian and Foreign orders. 


Wind-Shield 
and Travel-Bag 
To those who respond promptly to this advertisement, we will send 
with the outfit, “Abeolscely Bree, a Combination Wind-Shield and 


Sunshade and Travel Bag. This article is made to fit over all, or an Packed 

part of the Cariole, It shields the child from tain, sun-glare ot een 
drafts, and thus makes it possible for him to spend more time in -e SE = = os 

the open. It also serves as a Travel-Bag—see illustration—and 
makes it an easy matter for the Cariole to go with Baby on auto 
trips and vacations. Many Carioles have traveled around the 7 34 Pruyn St., Albany, N. Y. 

world in this convenient way. Send me full particulars of The Cariole and 


If you do not need the Baby Cariole nov f Dee ee duas muc dbi Pii 


"Am. Mag. 21 
THE BABY CARIOLE COMPANY 


send for literature anyway g boy anything, 
THE B ABY CARIOLE CO. / Name. .....eee nnnm ETT ITI EI . 
34 Pruyn St., Albany, N. Y. Address. 
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HE dollar bill sure has ‘‘come back." 
Nowadays it buys the famous 
Topkis Men’s Athletic Union Suit! 
Your dollar bill never bought so much 
underwear value before—comfort and limb-freedom in 
fullest measure. Perfect fit—loose but not baggy. Hangs 
easily from shoulders and can’t cling to your body. Gives 
your skin a chance to breathe. Nainsook and other high- 
grade weaves. . 
Full size guaranteed. A Topkis suit marked 40 is a 40. 
And it stays a 40—every yard of fabric is pre-shrunk. 
Comes home from the laundry like new. 


Men's Athletic Union Suits $1.00 
Men's Shirts, 75c; Drawers 75c 
Boys' Union, Girls' Bloomer Union, 

and Children's Waist Union Suits 75c 


Ask your dealer for TOPKIS. Look for the name. Write us for illustrated booklet. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Athletic 


“Come out of it!” 

The stranger's body jerked violently. 
His eyes opened wide as he stared into 
the direct light from the torch. He was a 

ray-haired man with freckled face and 
blue eyes; short and squatty, it became 


_ apparent as he swung his legs out and sat 
' on the bedside; all around, very much un- 


like a desperado. He had on a pronounc- 
edly black flannel shirt, tucked into brown 
corduroys. 

"Ive got your artillery,” Lonesome 
warned quietly. “Trot along down-stairs 
ahead of me.” 

Black Shirt obeyed in silence. In the 
lobby below he walked leisurely over to 
the fireplace and wheeled about, standing 
with his back close to the roaring pink fire 


| which now filled the room with dull 


orange light. He seemed imperturbed 
and, as if further to convey his unconcern 
over the menacing pistol, yawned. 

“You certainly can look a gun straight 
in the eye," Lonesome admitted frankly. 
His voice was rather jerky, the result of a 


, long winter with no one to talk to. 


“Oh,” explained Black Shirt easily, 
“when I wants the guns, I takes 'em." 

“T hope you're insured.” 

Black Shirt fastened upon Lonesome 
Darnell a long, intent stare. 

“Why,” he muttered, with a show of re- 
lief, “‘you’re not the fellow I thought you 
were." 

“Who'd you think I was?” 


À THE stranger appeared about to answer, 


but his eyes suddenly rested on the 
bundle of bank notes which Lonesome had 
found on the staircase and which now 
projected from a pocket of the caretaker's 
gray flannel shirt. The stranger clapped 
hand to hip, swore under his breath, his 
eyes darted about the ceiling and he 
frowned savagely. 

“You dropped these?" asked Lone- 
some, tapping the bank notes. Black 
Shirt nodded. “I think," pursued Lone- 
some, "it's about time you answered my 
question as to who you are. [I’m the 
watch-dog of this hotel. You've broken 
into the place; that's twenty years' pen- 
alty in this province. Atop of breaking in, 
I find you with a bundle of new paper 
money, and the wrapper says that the 
notes are from the Blizzard Bay Bank. 
I'd say that a housebreaker with a roll 
like that sounds to me as if there'd been 
a bank robbery." 

** You're right; quite right," Black Shirt 
agreed. His voice was earnest. *'I'd have 
set you right at first, but I was dog-tired 
when I hit this place, and for the first few 
minutes after you woke me up I was sort 
of dazed. But I'm not the bank robber. 
I'm of the Dominion Police, looking for 
the yeggman. That's why I won't go to 
the pen for forcing my way in here, my 
friend. I regret the necessity, but I had 
to find shelter." 

Black Shirt sank into a chair and began 
filling an old briar pipe with great delibera- 
tion. But his eyes, instead of being on his 
work, were craftily weighing Darnell. 

“You don't look like a robber," Darnell 
finally admitted. 

Black Shirt grinned sourly. A brief 
silence followed. It was shattered by a 
sudden pounding at the front door. 

*D'ye hear that?" demanded Black 
Shirt excitedly. “That must be the bank 
robber. Gimme a gun, you lunkhead!” 
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WALTHAM VANGUARD 
The World's Finest Railroad Watch 
23 Jewels $80 and up 


DUANE H. CHURCH 
OF WALTHAM 


The world’s most famous mventor of watch-making machinery 
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The Bearing of a Shaft that Measures Only 


Six One-Thousandths of a Centimeter, the Diameter 
of a Normal Human Hair 


WE told you in our last adver- 


tisement that the twelfth part 
of a human hair was the difference 
between the Waltham standardized 
accuracy and the variable guess- 
work in foreign watches. 


A normal human hair measures six 
one-thousandths of a centimeter. 
Imagine, then, the pivots or bear- 
ings of the BalanceShaftbeing only 
the size of a human hair. 


If you should split one of the hairs 
of your head into six equal parts, 
each part would measure approxi- 
mately one-thousandth of a centi- 
meter. Yet, even this minute varia- 
tion is eliminated by the Waltham 
standard of measurement. 


For instance, here is a Waltham 
Watch, the works of which are de- 
signed to perform on a pivot mea- 
surement of six one-thousandths of 
a centimeter. 


But suppose this pivot was enlarged 
the third pur of a human hair, Ei - 


tion would be increased, causing a 
variation in the time-keeping qual- 
ities of the watch. 


The Waltham W'atch Company has cre- 
ated marvelous gauges that measure even 
the twelfth part of a human hair to deter- 
mine these variations and eliminate errors 
unseen by the human eye in the works of 
a watch, which mean all the difference to 
you in dependability and value, giving an- 
other of those unanswerable reasons why 
your watch selectionshouldbea Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find 
a liberal watch education. Sent free upon request to the 
Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


Makers of the famous Waltham air friction quality Speedometers and Automobile Time-pieces used on the world’s leading cars 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


Where you see this sign they sell Waltham Watches 
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CIGARETTES | 


Smoke Omar für. Aroma" 
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The same thing you look for in a cup of 
fine coffee — AROMA- is what made 
OMAR such a big success. 

OMAR is as enjoyable as a cup of 
fine coffee. 

$12000,000 of OMAR AROMA en- 
jeyed last year (and still growing ) 


Aroma makes a cigarette — 
.. they've told you that for years 


-which means that if you dont like 
OMAR CIGARETTES you can 
get your money back from the dealer 
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His voice came in a low, vicious whis- 
per. Darnell tightened his grip on the 
automatic. a 


* Keep your seat," he instructed icily. 
“Tm dealing the cards. You do what I 
say. Don't make any fake passes. I've 
never yet killed a man, and I'd hate to REGUS. 
start now.” 


Black Shirt, his body crouching, his 


fingers twitching, had half risen. He rs 

caught the cold, metallic ring in Darnell's A B Athl U d 

voice ane she seal aad pem in his blue Detter etic IY erwear 
eyes, and sank quickly back into his chair. S ld e Cl 

The ounding at the door was renewed. O mn a eaner way 

“Hello-o-o!” called a rough voice. Ss IER HORIS 
* Wake up, in there. Let me in." — T 1 

‘Old your 'osses!" growled Lonesome. 

He moved to the door, squeezed his 
body flat against the wall, reached over, 
shot the bolt and flung the door open. A 
short, squatty man dressed in gray cordu- 
roys, and dripping water as if he had just 
crawled out of the lake, stepped cautiously 
into the dim light. In his extended right | 
hand he held a pistol—which dropped like 
lightning to the floor as he felt the barrel | 
re Ka ud Darnell’s automatic in his 
ribs. | 
“A second bird in my bag!” chuckled 
the captor, running his free hand over the 
person of the man in gray corduroys, in 
futile search for another weapon. ‘‘The 
crowd grows. Take a chair over by the | 
black-shirted guest. I suppose that you, 
too, are of the Dominion Police, looking 
for the bank robber." 

“Ts that what he says?" demanded 
Gray Corduroys. “Hesa liar. I’m of the 
police and he's the yeggman. Hand mea 
gun and I'll take charge of my prisoner." 

His voice had a clear, confident, com- 
manding ring. 

“You will, will you?” asked Lonesome 
acidly. “That’s interesting. Since I've 
got the claws of both of you drawed, Ill 
sit back as judge.” 


re 


"THE man in gray corduroys hesitated, 
then took a look at the automatic and, 
scowling, peacefully removed his cap and 
jacket id flung them in a sopping heap 
to the floor. In common with Black Shirt, | 
Gray Corduroys also had gray hair, blue 
eyes, and short, squatty build. Both of 
them were hard-looking customers, with 
tanned poker faces. They exchanged 
glares. : 


The Coolest Men in Town 


—wear Sealpax. When it's 88 in the shade, it feels like 68 in Seal- 
pax Athletic Underwear. The light, airy, nainsook fabric is so 


“I arrest you for the robbery of the free-and-easy you hardly know you haveiton. And the athletic 
Blizzard Bay Bank!" declared Gray Cor- cut is so perfect there's no chafe—no irritation. 
duroys to Black Shirt. Cool andcomfortable—that'sSealpax. you Sealpax—it's best, yet costs less. 
3 I arrest you for the robbery of the And clean, because it’s packed in in- He has it or can get it for you. If 
Blizzard Bay Bank!” declared Black Shirt dividual Sealpax Envelopes that de- your dealer can't supply you, write us. 
to Gray Corduroys, and in an equally liver the garments toyouascrispand Send for “The Sealpax Family" Book- 
firm voice. fresh as the day they were made and let, describing the entire Sealpax line. 
“One of you's a liar," decided Lone- laundered. Ask your dealer to show Address Dept. E-2. 
some, amazed; "yet no one ever comes | 
around this place this early in the spring, THE SEALPAX COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
so it's a safe bet that one of you really isa P.S. Your dealer also carries Lady Sealpax, the new, dainty athletic underwear for women, 
fugitive and that the other must be the also "Little Brother and Little Sister" Sealpax, the new athletic underwear joy for children. 


constable. You’re nice and peaceful, sort 
of canceling each other’s votes, long as I 


Sealpax Sealpax 
hold the guns. So it’s up to me to single for Women d 
out the crook.” 

“Yes!” agreed both strangers, looking 
up. One's voice was as frank and eager 
as the other's. 


“What say, moose head?" drawled 
Lonesome Darnell, shooting a glance at 
the stuffed trophy over the replice: The 
glass eyes sparkled; they looked at both 
strangers, with no preference. 

“First of all,” Lonesome proposed, 
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Nature Nourishes Nerves 
— Play Golf — 


After a hard day at the office—or in fact on most 
any occasion whenthe opportunity is right—there 
is no surer way than a game of golf to refresh tired 


“Make Reco:ds 
with 
MACGREGORS" 


nerves. Wide, open spaces close to nature, with 
this splendid game to aid, will send you back to 


your work fit to tackle any task. 


“MACGREGOR” 


Golf Clubs have stood the test of time. Age 
relentlessly sifts out the inherent worth of any 
product having real merit. The best will come to 
light with age. All over the land MACGREGOR 
clubs may be found still doing regular duty 
for their original owners after a quarter 
century of service. 
It adds to the game of golf to play it with MACGREGOR 


Clubs. May we send you our interesting descriptive catalog? 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 


PIANO 
PLAYER PIANO 


A 
yu 
L tke 
"7 P H 
os 


Natural piano finish to match your 
own instrument, mahogany, ebony, 
walnut, etc. . : 
Simply slips on under the top. Felt 
lined springs hold it securely in 
place. 

Throws all the light on the musio 
or player roll. 


Play-O-Lite is sold by the leading elect- 
rical dealers everywhere. If your dealer 
cannot supply you we will send postpaid 


upon receipt of $5.50, 
VAT 


Inusic, 


not your 
eyes 


(Bulb 65 cents.) 
State finish of your 
piano or player, 


pLav[urc COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


^ higher.) 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Established 1829 


Wilmor 


CRUMB SWEEPER 
—The Utility Gift 


T: household gift of most utility and most 
u 


nusual appeal. Attractive, practical and 
substantially made, the Wilmort Crumb 
Sweeper is a delight in thousands of homes allover 
the country. Neat, compact and beautiful, it rolls 
smoothly over the table linen collecting and con- 
cealing all crumbs. Nickel, Copper, Éilver, and 
Ivory enamel $3.00 up. (Pacific Coast prices 50c. 
Nickel plate without design, $3.50; 
model illustrated, silver plate, $6.50. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send direct, 
postpaid. Write for free folder. 
Wilmort Mfg. Co. 
428 South Green Street Chicago, Ill. 


“PIIL have to know the details of the bank 
robbery. Which one of you tells me?" 

“I will." 

* No; me." 

“Go ahead, Gray Corduroys,” was Lone- 
some's decision. “You sing your song first." 

* Here's what the newspapers said about 
it," Gray Corduroys suggested politely, 
opening a hip wallet and tossing forth a 
folded clipping. 

*' Here's another clipping,’ 
Black Shirt amiably. 

The two clippings were identical. Fac- 
ing his prisoners, Lonesome held one of 
the clippings before him so that the read- 
ing would not interfere with his watch- 
fulness. It ran: 


The Blizzard Bay Bank was robbed shortly 
after midnight Thursday by a bandit who ap- 
parently worked alone. The safe was blown 
open by nitro-glycerin, the bandit escaping 
with $27,000 in Canadian currency. 


, 


volunteered 


The last seen of the desperado, he was speed- 
ing southward from Blizzard Bay on the gaso- 
lene car. Most probably, along the thirty-five- 
mile stretch between Glanders and Blizzard 
Bay, he stopped the car long enough to dis- 
mount, and plunged into the bush. 

Fortunately, the Dominion Police are fur- 
nished with an excellent description of the des- 


perado and can identify him on sight, for he 
was recognized by Station Agent Eagles as one 
Pittsburgh Perry, a well-known crook of many 
aliases, hailing from the States. 

It has been claimed by many that Cana- 
dians have been so weaned away from the 
Mother Country and have so aped the Yan- 
kees that a Canadian and an American are as 
alike as two peas in a pod. Wherefore it is 
doubtful whether the bank robber can be sin- 
gled out by settlers on account of any indis- 
putably American characteristic. If in doubt, 
the Dominion Police agents at work on the case 
can make positive identification. Pittsburgh 
Perry is a short, squatty man with blue eyes, 
gray hair and tanned, weatherbeaten face. 


“Huh!” grunted Lonesome Darnell. 
“The description fits both.” 


E REFLECTED a moment. The 

tail-end of the clipping had made an 
enormous impression on him. If he could 
singleout the real Canadian, the other must 
be the American, the bank robber. 

“You born and reared in Canada?" 

“Yes,” chortled both. 

“What are the Canadian emblems?” 

* Beaver, an’ maple leaf." They said it 
in the same breath. 

“What day do we celebrate here in- 
stead of the Fourth of July?" 

“Victoria Day!" chanted Black Shirt. 

"May twenty-fourth!" added Gray 
Corduroys. 

“Both right," Lonesome pursued. 
“When did the Dominion Provinces sign 
the Confederation Pact?" 

That stalled both of them. 

Their interrogator scowled. 

“T don’t know, either,” he admitted. 

The strangers leaned back and guf- 
fawed boisterously. There was method 
in their madness. For an instant, Darnell 

, became confused and was caught off his 
guard. He studied the floor. That in- 
| stant there was a streak of light through 
| the air: a knife barely missed his neck and 
hung up quivering in the wall behind him. 


| | Simultaneously both prisoners leaped for- 


ward as if to grapple with him—but froze 
mid-distance as the automatic roared. 
“Next time, I'll shoot to kill! shouted 
the object of assault. “Which one of you 
| threw the knife?" j 
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“He did!” 

“He did!” 

“Liar!” 

“Liar!” 

“Friendly as two wildcats, both of 
you,” growled Lonesome. ‘Can that 
wrangling. I'll get your right numbers 
ret." 

ý He was roused now. He shoved a 
heavy table forward with his free hand, 
and sat so that the table was between him- 
self and his two prisoners. His glare trav- 


eled from blue eyes to blue eyes, back and | 


forth, one to the other—and encountered 
equally inscrutable answering glares. 
The storm appeared to have sensed the 
excitement; the rain lashed with increased 
force. 

“The roll of money I found on the 
stairs, how did you come by it?” he de- 
manded, centering his gaze on Black 
Shirt. : 

"Part of his plunder, of course!" 
snapped Gray Corduroys. 

"Part of your plunder, you mean!" 
snarled Black Shirt. “I come onto it on a 
portage I trailed you over.” 

“And got here first!" 

“You doubled back on your tracks.” 

“Liar!” 


some impatiently. “Time enough to fight 
it out between you when I decide which is 
the genuine constable and which the crook. 
There’s no bulge on either of you big 
enough to be the rest of the plunder.” 

“Hes probably cached it,” growled 
Black Shirt. 

“Pil cache you, all right—in the prison 
at Fort William,” countered Gray Cordu- 
roys, venomously. 

“Of all nerve, you damn’ thief!” 

“You low-down bank robber!” 


“THIS is slow work, moose head,” Dar- 

nell complained, lifting an appealing 
eye to the trophy over the pink-quartz 
fireplace. : 

“PIL shoot you for it," Gray Corduroys 
proposed. 

“I take you,” agreed Black Shirt. 

“Got any dice?" 

* No; but I can make some, if the boss 
here gets us lumps of sugar." 

"Look here," suggested Gray Cordu- 
roys, "I've got a pack of cards. I'll cut 
you for the guns.’ 

“The only objection to that," Darnell 
- interposed, “is that I've got the guns, the 
jack-pot, and I won’t hear to sitting in on 
any such arrangement.” 

"Aw, hell!” grunted Black Shirt in dis- 
gust. i 

“Come on, you old woodchuck,” urged 
Gray Corduroys. “One of us is the crook, 
the other the constable; you know that. 
It’s really an affair between us two, not 
you. As crook, this party facing me 
gambled with his life when he blew the 

ank safe. As constable, I gambled with 
my life when I hit his trail. 

“That’s the right spirit,” nodded Black 
Shirt, “except that you’ve got us turned 
around.” 

“Tell you what I do,” was Lonesome 
Darnell’s decision. "I'll let you use the 
cards to decide it—if you play my favorite 
game, Nap." 

" Haven't played it since I was a kid. 
Out of practice," objected Gray Cordu- 
roys. 


TIFFANY & CO, 


O4 YEARS OF QUALITY 


ILLUSTRATIONS WITH PRICES 
OF JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
SENT UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
New YORK 


The Cruisette—Queen of Motor Launches . 


1921 Models constitute the highest achievement 


in Standardized Construction. They challenge 
comparison for: 


Staunch seaworthiness Grace and Comfort Send forcatalog. Better still, visit Bayonne 
Easily sustained speed Quality of workmanship and see these superb boats for yourself. 
Reliability and Economy of Power Plant 


The prices of Elco Cruisettes are much lower 
than any other boats of their dimensions. 


ice Standardized Models : DM 

ft. Cruisette—speed 12 miles. 40-ft. Cruisett. d 114 

miles. 30-ft. Elco Express apsad 20 mites. 36-ft. Elco T EE LCO WORKS 

Sedan—speed 32 miles. 50-ft. Elco Cruiser—sleeps8 persons. 195 Ave. A, Bayonne, N. J. 
Vie C.R.R. of N.J. (Lil Sereet Ferry) 
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À SISAL, wu "Never sat in at a game of Nap," 
ETS Sus suas 4 we TT Black Shirt disapproved. 
À ROK t “That’s what I call tough, now," Lone- 
AGES : some complained. “Nap is an English 
à SANA game, and I figured that I might trip you 
S% up on it. Thinks I, the one that plays 
5 | Nap is the Canadian, sure." 
SYMBOL OF PERMANENCY The two strangers looked cautiously at 
` AEN tod buildi eh catat 5 each other. Each moved uncomfortably. 
toda are uilding, WI perfect assurance, monumen ES “ep [b 
M that vill indeed endure forever. For in ROCK OF AGES sla Lm neers ^ « eine es 
Granite they have found the ideal material, combining eternal e 8 ET ble h bad 

permanence and matchless beauty. ROCK OF AGES, in its fine- S me: ourely the consta me as a badge or 

ness of texture, distinctive gray color and rich polish, is the ultimate S papers to identify him. 5 
in monumental art. “Well, now," grumbled Black Shirt, 
The selection of. your memorial deserves unhurried judgment. Plan biting his lip, “if that. isn't exasperating 
it with your local dealer and let it bein ROCK OF AGES Granite T S luck! I come off on this chase in a hurry 

protected by a certificate of perfection. E oy 4c and left all such in my other coat." 

i A VAM “Jinks!” exploded Gray Corduroys. 
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Wonderful Opportunities 
for Men and Women 
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A. Become His. 
Private Secretary 


Bea big man’s right hand. Rich rewards in it. Impor- 
tant work, Biz pay. "'Inside track" for promotion to 
high executive positions paying $50 to $100 a week. 
Opportunities, too, for investments, and frequently for 
travel. Big demand for the competent private secretary. 
Openings everywhere for the man or woman of excep- 
tional ability in shorthand and typewriting. 


Train by Mail in the “New Way" in 
Shorthand or Typewriting or Both 


Qualify for a high salaried private secretaryship. Train 
by mail in the Tulloss “New Way" in Stenography—or 
Typewriting alone. If you are already a stenographer. 
you nevertheless need “New Way” training in typewriting 
—for no matter how good you are in shorthand you can 
never expect the high salaried porco until you get speed 
—real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. Typewriting 
the Tulloss “New Way" you can write 80 to 100 words 
a minute! The most remarkable method for speed, accuracy 
and ease of operation. Quickly acquired in 10 easy lessons. 


FREE Book “How To Be a Big 


Man's Right Hand” 

An amazing book! Tells how business men choose 

their private secretaries and how they advance.them to 

higher executive positions. Send a postal or letter for 

this free book today and indicate whether you are 

interested in complete stenographic course or simply 
typewriting. No obligation. Write today. 


The Tulloss School, 630 College Hill, Springfield, 0. 


New Invention 


IMPROVES YOUR 


ENGLISH 


In 15 Minutes a Day 


Sherwin Cody, the well-known teach- 
er of practical English, has perfected a 
new patented invention which, in 15 
minutes of your daily spare time, will 
quickly give you unusual command of 
language. Students of this ‘‘100% Self- 
Correcting Method'' secured more 
improvement in five weeks than had 
previously been obtained by other pupils 
in two years. 15 minutes each day of 
YOUR spare time can now, through 
Sherwin Cody, make you speak and write clearly, force- 
fully, correctly, and convincingly. 


“100% Self-Correcting Course” 

The average person in business is only 61% efficient 
in the vital points of English grammar. That ts be- 
cause the methods of teaching English in school left 
the student only a hazy idea of the subject— the 
"rules" did not stick in your mind. But Sherwin 
Conr e new invention upsets all old standards of 
teaching English. And it overcomes the only weak 
point in instruction by mail. It actually takes the 
paon of an instructor at your elbow. It assigns you 
essons in Expression, Spelling, Punctuation, Gram- 
mar, Reading and Conversation, corrects them for 
you, and anticipates your questions. It even guides 
your paper and assigns you your class percentage till 
you reach the 100% mark. 


Interesting Free Booklet 
Mr. Cody has written an interesting booklet explaining his new 
course in detail. If you feel your lack of Language Power, if you 
are ever embarr: by mistakes in grammar, spelling or punc- 
tuation, if you cannot command the exact, correct words to ex- 
reas your ideas, this booklet will be a revelation to you. Send 
or it now. Learn how Sherwin y's new invention makes 
command of lan e easy to gain in 15 minutes of your daily 
spare time. Mall a etter or postcard for this booklet, at once. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Dept. 96, Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Come up close, though, friend, and you 
can see the little pin holes in my flannel 
shirt from wearing the badge.” 

Lonesome warned quickly. “Take 
your shirt off and toss it my way.” 

The olive-drab flannel garment hurtled 
through the air. Lonesome picked it up. 

“Pin holes, all right," he admitted; 
“but, for all I know, they might have 
come from wearing e Mia else—I'd 
say, a medal for gall." 


(THEY lapsed into silence, Lonesome re- 
garding them anxiously, perplexedly, 
the strangers a-quiver with suspense. T heir 
guard scowled more blackly. As if wearied 
with contemplating his prisoners, his gaze 
wandered anew to the mounted moose 
head. Its eyes were baffling, uncertain, 
non-committal. . . . Then, chancing to 
glance down at the engraved brass name 
plate on the varnished mount board, the 
plate that carried particulars as to the 
donor of the hunting trophy, Lonesome 
are gave an almost imperceptible 
jer . 

“T pass!” he announced grimly. “ You're 
as alike as two eggs. If anybody had ever 
told me that T couldn't single out a 
Canadian from an American, I'd have 
laughed in his face. But I can't do it. 
Here's what we turn to now. I'll walk up- 
stairs, back of you two fellows, with a gun 
handy in case you make a fool move. I'll 
lock you in a couple of blind rooms that 
haven't any windows. In the morning, 
we'll paddle over to the railroad." 

“That’s tough!” frowned Black Shirt. 
“Td prefer taking in my prisoner alone.” 

“Tough on you, eh?” barked Gray 
Corduroys. “How about me? PIl never 
hear the end of the laugh among the boys 
if a settler walks me and my prisoner in, 
both under arrest.” 

“Well, it goes, anyway, no matter what 
either of you thinks," Lonesome declared 
grimly. “I suppose, if the folks at the 
police station can't single you out, PH 
have to take you personally up to Bliz- 
zard Bay and hari you passed on by that 
station agent. Now, walk ahead of me 
slow, up those stairs.” 

The procession started. 

“By the way,’ Lonesome proposed, 
pausing, “‘as long as you're my guests for 
the night, I'll just have you register in our 
guest-book. That’s the first rule here.” 

Dejectedly, with complete lack of in- 
terest, the two. prisoners again sat down. 
Lonesome Darnell backed away to the 
clerk’s desk, reached down, pulled out a 
drawer and fumbled about for the edges 
of a huge hotel register. He stood there 


Twenty Miles From Nowhere, by ALBERT APPLE 


behind the desk, spun the register about 
and brought forth a stubby pencil. 

** Come here, you!” he commanded, mo- 
tioning to Black Shirt. ''Sign your name 
on that line. Then, over in the little space 
at the east side of the signature, put the 
date; it's a small space, so you'll have to 
make the date with figgers, like the signa- 
tures above. This is April the fifth." 

Black Shirt obeyed instructions. He 
wrote with many flourishes: “Constable 
Charles Stuart, 5-4-19.” He laid the 
pencil aside with great deliberation, raised 
his blue eyes reflectively and studied 
Lonesome Darnell's, then glanced down 
at the automatic in Lonesome's ready 
hand, and respectfully backed away. 

“You next!" 

Gray Corduroys stepped forward briskly. 

“We'll give you the honor of starting a 
fresh page on the hotel register," Lone- 
some informed pleasantly. “That’s to 
send the season off on its way with a 
shout. Sign on the first line, your name, 
and put the date in figgers.” 

With fluent ease, Gray Corduroys rolled 
off his signature: ‘‘Constable George 
McPherson, 4-5-19." 

“That'll do, and I thank you both,” 
said Lonesome Darnell heartily. ‘Back 
to your chair for a moment, partner. 
Come here, Black Shirt... . Take charge 
of your prisoner." 

e handed over the pistol. 

A subdued oath gurgled from Gray 
Corduroys. 

“Thanks!” Black Shirt accepted ge- 
nially. *How'd you know?” 


fa HY,” explained Lonesome Darnell, 

“at first, I hoed my brain for some 
difficult way to determine which of you was 
American, which Canadian. The brass 
name plate on the moose head tipped me 
off. he plate gives the donor’s name 
and the date he presented it to the house. 
I remembered once, a jeweler up here on 
his outing from Toronto telling me an 
odd thing about a difference in the way 
Canadians and Americans set down a 
date in figgers. Take to-day, April fifth. 
‘Gray Corduroys over there set it down as 
the fourth month, fifth day: 4-5-19. That 
showed he was an American. You did it 
Canadian-fashion, fifth day of the fourth 


month: 5-4-19. I mind the jeweler telling | 


me how brides always thought the en- 
graver had made a mistake in the date 
inside the ring, if the brides happened to 


be of Yank origin. The moose it was that | 
put me on the right track. He's a great 


pal, is that moose head. I wouldn't take 
a pot of money for him. Kind of human 
eyes—fine company for a man that lives 
alone, twenty miles from nowhere." 

“Not so bad, eh, Pittsburgh Perry?" 
Black Shirt asked his prisoner, who 
snorted, but otherwise maintained a sullen 
silence. “Say, Mr. Signature Expert, 
there’s a reward out for the capture of 
this man, a matter of five thou’ in addi- 
tion to the three thou’ offered by the bank 
at Blizzard Bay. You’ll come into that, 
of course, for it was you that nailed him. 
Twenty miles from nowhere, eh? Well, 
you can take the two rewards and move 
away from nowhere into somewhere—say, 
a city.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” mut- 
tered Lonesome Darnell dubiously. “Pd 
rather stay up here in the bush—up here, 
where nothing ever happens." 
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AE Growth 


Boys and girls, on the way 
to manhood and womanhood 
must have food of sturdy build- 
ing Qualities. 


Grape:Nuts 


is exceptionally rich in the 
elements needed to build young 
bodies strong and well; and it has 
a natural sweetness and charm 
of flavor for young and old. 


“Theres a Reason for GrapeNuts 
PRINTED STATIONERY A Col 


Fine Bond Paper. vl 


100 Envelopes and 


son Wheel Chairs ' 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
"» Models for All Needs 


The COLSON Co. 


1131 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


200 Letter Sheets; 
Printed with your name $1.00 


, 614 LH = 
guaranteed; Write plain! 
CO., Box 412, Winona, 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When 
you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and 
cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! 
Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy 
life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends. nother words—live. 
You Can Weigh exactly 

what you should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I know it, for what I 
have done for 100,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too 
thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 
and because it appeals to COM MON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicine 


Here are samples of letters from pupils: 


“Last pe I weighed 216 pounds, this year 146, and have not gained 
an ounce back. It ts surprising how easily I did ít. I feel so strong and 
at least 15 years younger.'' 

"My weight has increased 30 pounds. I don't know what indigestion 
is any more, and my nerves are so rested! I sleep like a baby.'" 


I receive a number of such letters every day. Leading magazines editorially 
endorse my work. Physicians approve it. Their wives and daughters are my pupils. 
Thousands of Women Have Done So—Why Not You? 

If you are in New York, come to see me, but sit down and write me now. 
Don't wait—you may forget it. I will send you free my illustrated booklet, 
showing you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 

SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 90 
Gotham National Bank Bldg., 1819 Broadway, New York t - 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camns conditioned our men 
rr t —— s 
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The boy is seventeen, the 
girl fifteen. In school he is 
considerably above average. 
He does some clever work in 
the manual training shop. In 
football he kicks a wicked 
spiral. To the boy, a girl is 
one to be respected and pro- 
tected. He has no false con- 
cepts. You can see he is going 
to come into a fine manhood. 

The girl's grace and gentle- 
ness show a freedom from self-study. 
The lure of the lurid passes unrecog- 
nized. She can throw a baseball like a 
boy. Yet there isn't a coarse fibre in 
her make-up. 

Her native refinement augurs well for 
the home she will sometime call her own. 


The parents of these children have 
nothing to worry about. They began 
years ago to help them build wholesome 
mindsby supplying wholesome thoughts. 


For the past ten years St. Nicholas 
Magazine has come to them regularly 
every month. 'They have sat knee to 
knee with tellers of tales who know how 
to make boys and girls see and under- 
stand. 'They have traveled the world 
with special guides. They have been 

artners in adventures with heroes and 
eroines who have been clean, chummy 
good fellows to them. The best of na- 
ture, science, invention, topics of the 


5. NICHOLAS 


These youngsters are nobody's "problem" 


The American Magazine 


day—sports, these things have been 
theirs—mental food and nourishment 
specially prepared for their easy diges- 
tion and assimilation. 

Today, these children have a host of 
friendly, happy, helpful memories to 
draw on. They have an instinctive 
leaning to the light and the right. 


Perhaps your children are just like 
this boy and girl, good cubs, training to 
be good men and women. Perhaps you 
would like nothing on earth better than 
to see in your youngsters the duplica- 
tion of these characters. Start them on 
St. Nicholas today. 


St. Nicholas is $4.00 a year, little more 
thana centa day. For nearly fifty years 
it has been the great monthly magazine 
for children from 10 to 18 years of age. 
Send check or money order to St. Nich- 
olas Subscription Department C-2, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York. 


TRADE-MARK 


HOSIERY 
c for MEN 


HE particular man is 
the persistent buyer of 
Shawknit Hosiery. He 
knows it is the one name 
that insures smartness, fit 


and durability. 


c/At your dealer's 


SHAW STOCKING CO, 
Lowell, Mass. 


for Boys 
and ee 


The Autobiography 
of a "Bright Boy" 


(Continued from page 45) 


as “B. B." I was puzzled, because “J. S." 
happened to be my initials. It was some 
time before I discovered that “B. B." was 
short for * Bright Boy," and that there 
was a good deal of tolerant scorn back of 
the appellation. When I realized this, I 
fell back on my one and only revenge: I'd 
show them! Whereupon I proceeded to 
break all the scholarship records that 
came my way. 

So, in our mistaken phrase, I finished 
my education. I could repeat pages on 
pages of Greek and of Latin. I knew more 
about the Lollards than the Lollards ever 
knew about themselves. I knew as much 
about the Babylonians as I did not know 
about baseball. I breakfasted, so to speak, 
on geometry, dined on calculus, and 
supped on Euclid. In other words, I was 
a shark at higher mathematics. 

Thus equipped, I sat on my altitudinous 
peak of learning and surveyed the land- 
scape to see what I should do next. Up to 
that time, for some reason, I had given 
little thought to this matter. Ever since 
Icould remember, people had talked of the 
brilliant future that awaited me, and I had 
accepted this as a foregone conclusion. 

I remember hearing my mother say 
once: With his genius for mathematics, 
John will be a great success in finance." 

This had seemed logical to me, and I 
had dreamed, vaguely but pleasantly, of 
a rapid rise to the presidency of some 
great bank, where my talents would have 
adequate scope. Now that the time had 
come for me to begin my career, I not 
unnaturally tried to start toward the 
only goal I had even thought of. 


I SPENT the summer, after I had re- 
ceived my final degree, at home. That 
was the year I was twenty-one, a full- 
grown young man—for I had added nine 
or ten inches while I was in college—but 
almost as ignorant of the world of actuali- 
ties as the average boy of half my age. 
I had no real friends, and didn't know 
how to go to work to make any. My repu- 
tation for cleverness was really a handi- 
cap. I remember overhearing one girl— 
with whom I had spent an agonizing fif- 
teen minutes at an evening party—dis- 
cussing me with a group of her friends. 

“Well,” she said, “if that's what you 
call being bright, I'd rather be a fool. lf 
he has an idea in his head, he can’ t get 
it out! I wanted to’shriek for help.” 

I had been painfully conscious, even 
before this, that I was somehow “‘ differ- 
ent.” Now, I simply kept aloof from the 
other young folks and comforted myself 
with the same old determination to ‘‘ show 
them” what a wonder I was. 

When people asked me what I intended 
to take up, I remarked casually that I was 

“going into banking.” My father and 
mother picked up the phrase from me. 
For that matter, we were perfectly sin- 
cere. We thought I had only to choose 


| what I would do. The rest would be easy 


for anybody as brilliant as I was. 
In the fall I went to an Eastern city 
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Educational Directory 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. 


Write to the 


schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


d 


Special Schools 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 


Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 
parents and questioning boys and girls both 
time and worry by sending them prompr, 
reliable information about just the kind of 
school they wanted —personal requirements 
as to location and tuition charges being 
considered in each individual case. 


This year many young people will again 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 

The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on mere 
hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 
by telephoning, writing, or calling for a 
personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College course of 4 years, 
college degree of Th. B. Graduate 
School of Theology, 3 year course, 
degree of B. D. Two-year Collegiate 

Training course. nterdenominational, evangelistic. 

New fireproof bulldings, with dormitories. Organized 

religious work and self-support. Catalog. 

Nathan R. Wood, Pres., Gordon Bible College, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 48 Quincy Street. 


New-Church Theological School 


Est. 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation desired. The 
curriculum includes systematic study of the writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation of the Scriptures. Cor- 
tespondence courses. Catalog. WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 


OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Admission to 
our residence halls in order of application. For catalog 
address Miss Rose N. Dean, 125 Elm St. 


Harvard University Dental School 


A field of big opportunities. Unlimited demand for 
skilled dentists. This school offers thorough and efficient 
training in this profession. One year in college required 
for entrance. Write for particulars. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., DEAN, Boston, Mass. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
fg 42nd year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY 
% SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington 
Chambers, Boston. 


Methods, Influence, Graduates, 
Books have led for forty years 


SCHOOL OF jte 
EXPRESSION toos Semet fal 


6 states. Winter courses open Oct. 1. Booklets free. 
S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., Copley Square, Boston. 
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Special Schools 


University of 
Massachusetts 


High School Graduates admitted to 


Colleglate Department 
School of Nursing 
School of Optometry 
School of Osteopathy 


Two Years Premedical 
mits to 


Training ad- 


School of Medicine 


Two Years High School Training ad- 


mits to School of Podiatry and 


The Preparatory School 


For catalog address John Hall Smith, 
Secretary, 657 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Teachers’ Course; Lyceum 
Course; Dramatic Course and 
General Culture Course. Grad- 


uates eligible to teach in 
N. Y. State Public Schools. 
Dormitories and Auditorium. 
For catalogue address 
THE REGISTRAR 
18 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
School year opens Sept. 22nd 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the 
education of children unable to attend publicor private 
schools. DomesticScience. 14 milesfrom Phila. Booklet. 
MOLLIE A. WOODS, PRIN. Box 172, Roslyn, Pa. 


BUREAU OF PERSONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Founded to further human relations in industry. 
Educational Division—One Year Co-operative Course, 
Eight Weeks Intensive Course, Evening Courses. Labor 
Analysis Division. Placement Division. 

17 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The Ithaca Academy of Public School 


Music associated with the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 

Summer School Session opens June 7th. Course ap- 
proved by New York State Department of Instruction, includes 
band and orchestra instruction, theoretical classes and private 
instruction in voice and piano. Co-educational. Dormitories. For 
catalogue address the REGISTRAR, 18 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


DO THE BEST FOR Beon sending your boy or 

girl to school, know all about 

YOUR CHILD! it. Put your problem up to 

us! Tell us all about your boy or girl—age, kind of school 

you have in mind, location and tuition, Experienced coun- 

sellors. NO IARGE. Address, Director, School Service 
Bureau, THE NORTH AMERICAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Trains for supervisors of music in public schools. Voice, 
Harmony, History, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing, 
Chorus and Orchestra conducting. imited number, 
Catalog. 56 Main St., Potsdam, N. Y. 


and Farm and Fireside. 


The repeating value of 
this business will carry 
you through every 
year of your prepara- 
tory or college course. 
Many students entered 
various schools and 
colleges last September 
with all bills paid under 
the Crowell plan. Send 
aleng coupon to-day. 


Who Pays—Dad or You? 


John B. Matthew, a Western college student, prefers to pay his own way. He 
earns over $200.00 a month in the summer concentrating on 
—Woman's Home Companion, The American Magazine, The Mentor, Collier's, 


Pick your own school; you can have several hundred dollars by September Ist. 


Crowell magazines 


Chief of Subscription Staff. Desk 91A 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 


i Please tell me how lo earn my college expenses. I can 
I 


levole oo time lo the work. 


a 


Study Mining Engineering 


at the oldest mining college in the United States: located 
in heart of nation’s greatest mining districts, where 


practical every ore is mined and smelted; 10 bulld- 
ngs; tuition nominal; students in demand. Four-year 
courses in metal mining, chemical engineering, metal- 
lurgy and mining geology. Ask for catalog, free. 
Autumn Term begins September 5, 1921. 


Registrar, Box A, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


men with training are in de- 
mand. For more than a quarter 


. 
Electrica of a contury this school has 


been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Electrical 


Li " enables grad- 
Engineerin 


uates to se- 

$3 i cure good 
positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechani- 
eal Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring nnd 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

Free catalog. 29th year opens Sept. 28, 1921. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

123 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 


Hill Square, Angola, Indiana, 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance examina- 
tion. High School Diploma not required. Compact courses 
made up of essentials only. Ezrpenses low. 


Physical Educational Schools 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


ao me course leading to 
well paid positions in schools, 

colleges, universities, commu- 

nity centres, industrial gym- 

nasiums, banks, department 

stores, etc. Free graduate plac- 

ing bureau. Strong faculty. 

Swimming pool, grmnawums tennis, dancing auditorium. 
Summer Session with course designed spodalty for teachers. 
View book and catalog on request. Address 


PHYSICAL 


The Sargent School *#ac2zgiss' 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


The Ithaca School of Physical Education 


Fall term opens September 19th. Two year Normal Course. 
Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. 8. Public Schools. 
Course includes athletics, dancing, fencing, public speak- 
ing, games. Co-educational. Dormitories. For catalogue 

dress the Registrar, 18 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Special School 


of Music 
School of Piano Tuning in Connection. 
Special advantages in concert work. All instruments, 
Vocal, Dramatic Art and Physical Training. Grad- 
uates of Musical, Public Speaking and Physical 
Training Departments eligible to teach in New York 
State Public Schools. Master Courses with world 
famous artists in all departments. Summer School 
sessions open June 7th and July Sth. 
THE REGISTRAR, 18 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Ithaca Conservato 
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Battling the Muskie 
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South Bend Level- Winding 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel 


Za 


Weedless Buck-tail 
Spinner No. 565 


HERE'S thrill a-plenty to the 
fight which a lammin' he-bass 
can give you. Any game-fish angler 
will tell you that. But—for greater 
thrill, real action, and a battle proper 
—just let a fightin-mad Muskie 
start south with your twenty-three pound 
test line, while you are on the north end. 
Man! There's a thrill, that is a thrill. It's 
a test which will certainly set your old 
blood-pump off on a quivering shimmy. 
Next to the desire tobattle this "king of the 
waters" is the need for tackle that's been 
there—tackle that's extra strong and depend- 
able, to meet the wild rushes and frantic 
leaps of the mighty Muskie. 
Such is South Bend Quality Tackle which includes 


tried and proven Muskie lures. The above picture 
is evidence of what a Musk-Oreno will do. 


Your dealer will gladly let you inspect the South 
Bend Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel. It will 
not back-lash, snarl or tangle. Needs no thumbing. 
It automatically winds the line perfectly even and 
level. It’s the ideal reel for the beginner—the 
veteran appreciates the utmost in casting conveni- 
ence, which it gives. 

The Musk-Oreno and Bass-Oreno are but 
two of the famous South Bend Oreno baits 
known to anglers the country over for their 
fish-getting qualities. South Bend Buck-tails, 
the original buck-tails, are made in many 
kinds and sizes, one of which is here shown. 


Send a postal for “The Days of Real Sport," 
the book which anglers the country over are 
using as a guide in tackle selection. Gives 
valuable bait-casting information. Shows 
complete variety of South Bend Tackle 
for game-fishing. Sent FREE. Write today. 


South Bend Quality Tackle known by the oval trade-mark 
on golden-rod- yellow bo. 


KES. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO 


4511 High Street — South Bend, Ind. 


carrying with me a letter of introduction | 
from the president of my university to | 
the head of a well-known bank. He re- 
ceived me in the most friendly fashion, 
congratulated me on the record I had 
made in college—and then began asking 
me questions. $ , . 

When I had finished answering his 
questions, I sat there feeling curiously 
helpless and bereft. For these were the 
facts he brought out: I had not held a 
single class office in my whole college 
career; I had not taken part in any sport 
and never had served even on a committee 
in connection with athletics; I had be- 
longed only to a minor fraternity, and to 
the one to which my scholarship record 
admitted me; I had not been elected to 
any other society; I had not been on 
either of the college papers; I had not be- 
longed to the debating society; I wasn't a 
member of the Glee Club; I had taken 
no part in dramatics; I did not dance, and 
had not been interested in the social side 
of college life. 


N THE silence that followed these reve- 

lations, I sat there feeling like Samson 
shorn of his strength. Finally, with the 
courage born of Bal£-resenehul. despair, I 
said, I have taken several firsts in mathe- 
matics, Mr. Blank, Isn't it just possible 
that this was as good a preparation for 
banking as football or dancing would be?" 

“Yes,” he admitted, “that is possible, 
but—” he looked up with a quizzical 
smile—''I doubt whether it is probable. 
You are right in thinking that it is more 
essential for a banker to understand 
mathematics, to a certain extent, than to 
know how to play football or to dance. 
But have you ever thought of the by- 
products of those three things?" 

“ By-products?" I repeated. 

“Have you ever thought about what 
banking really is?" he went on. “It is 
more than adding and subtracting figures. 
It is a matter of making and keeping 
friends, of dealing with human beings, of 
judging character, of estimating the 
soundness of investments largely by a 
knowledge of the men back of them. You 
might be the greatest mathematician in 
the world, and not know how to add to 
your friends." 

I cringed inwardly at this. 
struck home pretty closely. 

“But a man who has played football,” 
he went on, “or gone into any sport, or 
any activity that brought him into con- 
tact with his fellows, must have learned 
Pasar d about handling himself and 
others. you see what I mean?" 

I did see something of what he meant. 
But I was still obsessed with the idea that 
I was bound to succeed because I was 
phenomenally clever. If he would give 
me a chance, I would show Aim, just as I 
had been “showing” people all my life. 

Well, he did give me a chance. The 
only place where I seemed to fit in at all 
was the statistical department, and that 
was where I ‘entered banking) I did 
well enough at what I may call the me- 
chanics or the job. I could collate facts 
and work out elaborate tables; but so far 
as I was concerned nothing came of it. 

All my life I had simply been learning 
things from books, piling up a mass of in- 
formation, which I never put to any use. 
I had not had a constructive idea in my 
life. I had as much initiative as if I had 


He had 


~ Mx end 
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How the American boy taught 
everybody a new comfort in 
summer footwear 


The complete line of canvas, rubber-soled shoes for men, women and children 
developed from the “tennis shoe” you wore as a child 


requires a 
model has a 


rubber heel and carries 
steel and 


exclusive 
arch support 
all sizes for 


and children 


For many people comfort 
T 


ORTY years ago, boys and girls in this 

country began wearing the ''tennis shoe" 

for summer. Today that ‘“‘tennis shoe" 
has developed into a line of many different 
styles for men, women and children—every 
one based on good old *''tennis shoe" comfort. 
From Maine to California, they're wearing 
Keds for every summer need. 


Foot freedom, coolness, lightness—those were the 
things boys found in their “tennis shoes." They were 
what led the United States Rubber Company to design 
and manufacture this complete new line of summer 
footwear. 


Keds for every kind of wear 


There's a pair of Keds for every summer need—sea- 
shore, mountains, country club — tennis, canoeing, 
hiking, everyday wear. 


All Keds are made by the United States Rubber 
Company, the oldest rubber organization in the world. 


You can find Keds at every good store where shoes 
are sold. Try on the various models—notice how won- 
derfully light and cool they are. If your dealer does not 
have your style, he can get it for you in a day or so. 
Be sure to look for the name Keds on the shoe—the 
guarantee of quality and service. 


United States Rubber Company 


A popular rartation of 
universally worn 
shoe—of sturdy 
with smooth or corruga 
rubber soles. 


A Keds pump that you . 
will see everywhere— 
elther with a heel or 
without. Stmtlar 
models have an ankle 
strap 


hee 
low, 


his 
springy 
an 
fibre 


High or low, 
men, 


women 


One of 
children. 


last 


tennis 
canras 


made on a wide, 


One of our eight famous 
“Leather - trim" models— 
brown leather ankle patch- 
es and reinforcements. 
Smooth, corrugated, or 
suction grip soles. 


One of the largest selling 
shoes in the world—all 
grades and sizes for men, 
women and children 
Smooth or corrugated rub- 
ber soles. 


Canvas with white or 
brown leather trim- 
ming, welt construc- 
tion sole ofcom position 
rubber. Also in a high 
shoe 


the 


ted 


A practical man's work shoe— 
heavy brown or white canras 
upper, corrugated rubber sole, 
bor toe, exclusire steel and fibre 
arch support—the “U.S.” work 
shoe is being widely adopted by 
men and boys Will withstand 
the roughest wear. 


the favorite Keds for 
Light and cool— 
comfortable 


Also oxfords, sandals and 


high shoes for children, 


All canvas rubber-soled shoes 
are not Keds. Keds are made 
only by the United States 
Rubber Company. Look for 
the name Keds on the shoes. 
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been literally a sponge soaked with water. 

I never before had done any real think- 
ing for myself. I had memorized what 
other men had thought. I had worked 
out mathematical problems, it is true, but 
I had done it by using the rules laid down 
by others. Now, at last, I did begin to 
think. 

The first result of my thinking was that 
I threw up my job in the bank. I knew 
I wasn't getting anywhere at that work— 
although I didn't know that the fault was 
with me. I realized that the only asset 
my cleverness had brought me was my 
store of learning. I decided that the way 
to use that asset was to impart my learn- 
ing to others. With my college record, it 
was easy for me to get a position as a 
teacher. So, at twenty-two, I became 
Latin instructor in the high school of a 
town in Ohio. 


WENT through the motions of teaching; 

gave out lessons, heard recitations, and 
marked exercises. I made rather an osten- 
tatious display of my own accomplish- 
ments, because I felt hat I had to impress 
my pupils. 

But things didn’t go well, and I realized 
it. My pupils were indifferent and unruly. 
I took refuge in sarcasm, and this had the 
inevitable effect of welding them together 
in almost open antagonism toward me. 
Matters were moving rapidly along that 
easiest of all roads—the road from bad 
to worse—when the principal came into 
my room during a recitation period one 
afternoon. After the class had been dis- 
missed, I walked to the window and stood 
there with my back to him, waiting in 
silence for the storm to break. 

The class never had made a poorer 
showing. It seemed to me they had taken 
an impish delight in betraying the fact 
that they didn’t care a tinker’s dam 
about Latin, and cared even less about me. 
I had dismissed them with a scathing ar- 
raignment; underneath all my show of 
scorn and rebuke, I smarted with a sense 
of defeat. 

I heard steps behind me, and mentally 
braced myself for what I felt was com- 
ing.... Then a hand was laid on my 
shoulder....It slipped around to the 
other shoulder, and lay there reassur- 
ingly.... At that, the storm did break— 
but it was the storm of discouragement 
and hopelessness within myself. 

“Im a failure!" I said. “I can’t do 
anything with them! How can I teach 
them when they don't want to be taught?" 

* You can't, my boy!" was the quiet 
response. “That’s just the point.” 

“Then what can I do?" I demanded. 

He gave me a searching look before he 
spoke. 

“Do you want to learn the secret of 
your failure?" he said with emphasis. 

I stared at him for a moment, repeating 
to myself the question he had asked. It 
was true that something was wrong with 
me. I, who had been the brightest boy 
in school, the prodigy in college, was stum- 
. bling along now, a failure in business, a 
failure as a teacher, a failure as a human 
being. : 

For the first time in my life, the fog of 
book-learning in which I had walked, 
shut off from the. world of men and of 
actualities, seemed to break away; and I 
saw that life, real life, was an unexplored 
country to me. 


Suddenly a sense of all that I had missed 
came over me. And with it there came a 
preat wish and longing to know life, and to 

e a part of it. I can't describe the mental 
experience. It was like having a revela- 
tion of something you hadn’t known about. 
Want it? I should say I did want it! And 
now I knew that because I wanted it with 
a great eagerness, 7 could get it. 

* Will you tell me why I have failed?" 
I said very humbly. 

We sat there and talked until the dusk 
crept into the room; and in those two hours 
I took my first primer lesson in Life. The 
man who taught me was wise and kind. 
He took up my own immediate problem 
with my pupils, went back to my despair- 
ing cry that they couldn't be taught what 
they didn't want to learn. 

“Teaching is not simply giving out les- 
sons and correcting exercises," he said; “‘it 
is a question of winning the loyal coópera- 
tion of human beings, of touching their 
imagination, rousing their interest, stir- 
ring their ambition, making them want to 
learn. You know facts and figures—but 
you don’t understand human beings. 

hat you need is less Latin and more 
human liking, less information about the 
ancient Greeks and more about your 
neighbors. Quit reading medieval history 
and read the daily papers. They give you 
history that is in the making here and 
now. It's a good thing to read both; but 
you’ve spent enough time in the past. 
Get out into the present! That’s where 
you've got to live your life, elbow to elbow 
with the rest of the world." 


AS I walked home that night, the ve 
air seemed different. It throbbed wit 
interest. I was conscious of the people in 
the hpuses I passed. I looked in at the 
lighted windows, and wondered what 
dramas were being played by the men and 
the women living there. 

When I reached my rooms, I sat down 
with the evening paper and read it 
through from beginning to end. And I 
thought about what I read. Because it was 
my instinct to memorize, I found myself, 
after I had gone to bed, repeating the 
names I had come across: names of ball 
piven government officials, famous 

usiness men, prize-fighters, singers, wo- 
man suffragists, society leaders. I was like 
a child with a new set of toys. 

I not only read the papers, but I began 
to go to the theatre, to moving pictures, to 
the high-school sports. I remember the 
first time I appeared at a hockey game. 
The sensation I created was pretty em- 
barrassing to me; but, figuratively speak- 
ing, I took myself by the back of the neck 
and shoved myself into the group of spec- 
tators, right alongside some of the members 
of my own classes. They stared and tried 
to edge away; but I desperately began 
asking questions, and the first thing they 
knew we were going it together for all we 
were worth. 

All through that winter, those boys and 
girls worked with me and I played with 
them. They acquired a lot of Latin and 
I acquired a lot of bruises. When I left in 
the spring, that crowd of bully youngsters 
gave me a corking farewell party. 

For I did leave in the spring. Along in 
the middle of the winter Pdeecenine to 
make another trial at banking. For one 
thing, I had gone to the opposite extreme 
now, and wanted to get absolutely away 


from the whole atmosphere of mere book- 
learning. I was exploring that new country 
of real life, and I was happier than I ever 
had dreamed of being. 

People fascinated me; business fas- 
cinated me; everything fascinated me. I 
subscribed for trade journals and financial 
papers. I began to collate facts and to 
work out tables, as I had done in the bank. 
But now I tried to go back of the figures, 
analyzing causes and attempting to pre- 
dict results. 

Along in March, I went to the president 
of one of the local banks—a man whose 
son was in one of my high-school classes— 
and asked to be allowed to-help them 
whenever there was a rush of business. I 
offered to work evenings and Saturdays 
without pay. 

"What's the idea?” he asked curiously. 

“I want to learn something about 
banking," I said. “Pll do anything. Pil 
stand out there and open the door for 
people. I'll run errands. I'll punch the 
adding machine. I'll do anything you say." 

* Well—by Jove!” he said. “Now I 
begin to understand why that boy of mine 
has actually liked to study Latin! You 
may not know it, but we've had to listen 
to a good deal about you in our house this 
winter. To hear my son talk, anybody 
would think you had the world by the tail 
and could swing it any way you darned 
please!" 

If someone had handed me a million 
dollars I couldn't have been as happy asI 
was at that minute. Figuratively speak- 
ing, I joyously slid down from the cold 
height I had occupied as a youthful 
prodigy, and took my place in the warm 
comfort of human contact and liking. 

“It’s a rather unusual proposition," he 
went on thoughtfully. ** But—you've cer- 
tainly done a lot for me—the way you've 
stirred up my boy. If there's anything I 
can do tor you—" 

Do you see? It wasn't because I had 
been the brightest student in college that 
he accepted me. It was because I had 
made d with life as it came to me. 
IM showed me I was on the right track 
at last. 


I DID a little of everything in the bank 
that winter. Sometimes I did open the 
door for people. But I used that oppor- 
tunity to open other doors as well. I made 
acquaintances, made friends for the bank, 
of the people Í ushered in. It got so that 
folks used to ask, **Where's that young 
fellow that was here last Saturday?" 
When they told me this, I would walk 
home on air. 

Of course, I did other things. I worked 
out a lot of statistics which proved to be 
useful. I actually began to have ideas. 

I'd like to write a book about that win- 
ter's experience, but I’ve got to get on 
with my story. After the close of the 
school year, I spent two weeks at home, 
and, believe me! thts time I did start 
the town talking! People couldn't get 
over the change in me. The young folks 
looked at me as if I were a dead man that 
had suddenly come to life. 

The night I reached town I went to see 
the girl that had said she wanted to shriek 
for help when she had me on her hands for 
fifteen minutes. I think she wanted to 
shriek for help that night, she was so puz- 
zled over me. But she got over that. I 
had several ideas in my head now, and I 
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Dee Chronometer: - BC 


Harrison’s Chronometer reached the West Indies, 
after a voyage of sixty-one days, with an error of 
only five seconds. 


The rich prize which Parliament had offered for halfa cen- 
tury—twenty thousand pounds sterling—went to Harrison. fi $170 Diadiax in 
His victory, after thirty years of struggle, hinged on his * — yellow golde e e o An 
previous invention of the Compensating Pendulum. serie Oe 


7 ( ODERN Navigation dates from 1762,when John 


Unlike the modern ship's-watch, his timepiece was not 
suspended in gimbals but carried on a pillow. 


The world war set new standards in naval timekeeping. The tor- 
pedo boat, with its terrific vibration, baffled America's experts till 
Elgin railroad watches were adapted to the service, And the first ac- 
ceptable ship's-watches supplied our navy in quantities sufficient to 
jn the U.S. Emergency Fleets were—as a been expected— 
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didn’t have any trouble getting them out. 
I told her everything; just what had cured 
me of thinking myself a bright boy, and 
how I was trying to learn something be- 
sides Latin and Greek. 

“The point is," I finished, “people can 
learn what they want to learn. The thing 

: to do is to make them want it. I’m going 
to try to make you want to learn to love 
mat Foust thought I'd mention it, because 
I've only got two weeks to do it in, and I 
can't afford to lose any time." 

When I left town, I had put a modest 
little ring on that girl's third finger. This 
will explain why there was a peculiar note 
in my wife’s voice the other evening, as 
she asked what her friend’s son is going to 
do next. My wife knows something about 
bright boys. 


IN THE city, I went straight to the bank 
where I had spent my futile year with 
statistics, and I sent in my name to the 
president. When I entered his office this 
time, he got up and gave me a look which 
correctly interpreted as meaning: “‘ Well, 
here's the poor guy back again! What in 
thunder will I do with him?” But I just 
laughed outright. I was so glad to see him 
again and to show him my new world. 

I guess my face was one big grin. I know 
I didn't say a word, just gripped his hand 
and beamed and beamed. Gosh! it would 
have struck anybody as a queer perform- 
ance. I didn't say anything and neither 
did he. We just looked, and looked, and 
finally he began to chuckle and shake my 
hand up and down, and clap me on the 
shoulder—and there we stood, like a cou- 
ple of idiots. 

“Well!” he said finally, “ Well —I'll be 
darned! What's happened to you? Why, 
you look, you look as if you had the world 

y the tail, and —" 

"And could swing it any way I darned 
please!" I burst in. "I'll explain that 
later," I said with a rush. “I got to know 
hrst whether you're going to give me a job. 
I can't play football; but you ought to see 
my boys play it! And hockey —on skates, 
mind you—that's my long suit. As for 
dancing, may I have the pleasure?” 

I didn't know the old sport would do it! 
But I give you my word we turkey- 
trotted across the room, and wound up 
with a shout of mirth that made the win- 
dows rattle. 

You see, he was just as glad as I was that 
I had been raised from the dead. It is all 
plain to me as I look back now. I was so 


confoundedly happy in living and think- 
ing and working and learning that I must 
have been like the sunshine breaking 
through clouds. That sounds sort of ro- 
mantic and pedantic, but it goes. 

I told him about my experience in 
Ohio; told him the whole story from begin- 
ning to end—and the end, of course, was 
the ring I had put on the finger of the 
finest girl in the world. 

“And now,” I said, “I think I can learn 
things here with you, if you'll give me the 
chance, because I want to learn. If you 
will try me, sir, I'll do my level best.” 

He did give me my chance. Not only 
that, but he was just the kind of teacher 
the principal of the high school had 
described to me. He won my loyal coóp- 
eration. I am not exaggerating when I say 
that I would have died for him. I would 
die for him now, if I could—the best 
friend a boy or a man ever had, always 
my superior in life, as he has been my 
superior officer in business all these years. 
He is chairman of the board now and Iam 
the president of the bank. But to this day 
he is my teacher, still winning my loyalty, 
rousing my interest, stirring my imagina- 
tion, making me want to keep on learning 
in this wonderful world of human beings 
and their affairs. 


E WAS the first person that tried to 
open myeyes, the first person that gave 
me a kindly shove off my peak as a youth- 
ful prodigy. If, by telling my story, I can 
help others to get the benefit of what he 
and my kind and wise high-school prin- 
cipal did for me, I shall have gone a little 
way toward repaying the debt I owe them. 
It's all right to be clever, to be a bright 
boy or a bright girl, or a bright man or 
woman. But the learning that is not put 
to any use in life isn’t worth carrying 
around. Get all you can—but use it! Use 
the mental training it gives you. Your 
mind is given you as a tool, a weapon, 
not as an ice chest. And even a tool must 
be used to amount to anything. A sword 
rusts in its scabbard. Above all things, 
read Life, and not merely books. Add to 
your friends; subtract from your enemies; 
multiply your interest in people. Tackle 
the problems of real affairs: buying and 
selling, healing and preaching and teach- 
ing, and everything else that has to do 
with the history we are making. If you 
are " bright" in those studies, your smart- 
ness will bring you more worth-while de- 
grees than any university can confer. 


The Boy or Girl Who Has Given Me the 
Biggest Surprise 
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"EAD “The Autobiography of a 
Bright Boy,” printed above. Then 
think over the boys and girls you have 
known, your schoolmates, your friends, the 
members of your own family, yourselves. 
What has become of those boys and 
girls now? Amazing differences begin to 
show as soon as they get out of school. 
Pick out the case that has surprised you 
most. Maybe it was the boy everybody 
said was the brightest pupil in his class. 


Folks said he would make a big splash in 
business. But he is getting stoop-shoul- 
dered now, keeping books on a small 
salary, and apparently will never go 
further than that. Or perhaps it was the 
boy who seemed so dull, or so indifferent, 
or so full of mischief, that he never got a 
good “report” to take home. People said 
he wouldn't amount to anything, Yet he 


is one of the important men in his business > 


or his profession to-day. 


Reach Up 4 
Young Manif 


UNITED Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 
Dept. 4J, 375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


T am interested in the position or home-study 
Please give full infor- 


course I have marked. 
mation. 


Salesman 
Stenographer 
Business Law 

Better Letters 
Business English 

Fi ry Management 
F nanship 
Mechanical Engincer 
Draftsman 
Illustrator 
Advertising Man 
Accountant 

Auto Mechanic 
Radio O 

Concrete Engineer 
Banking 


)gineer 
r 
1 Engineer 


Steam Engineer 
Machine-Shop Practice 
Plumber 

Farm Motor Mechanic 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Agricultural Courees 
Poultry Husbandry 
Mathematical Courses 
English Courses 
Foreign Languages 
Name and 

Occupation 


other 
courses 


Don't be content with your present 
ability and your present place in the 
world's affairs. You have it in you 
to become a bigger man, to shoulder 
larger responsibility, to do more, to 
earn more, to serve more, to enjoy 
more. 


The men who have gone past you 
were nol just lucky fellows. ‘They 
had betier training. You, too, can 
gel better training. You can be 
valued for what you know rather 
than what you can do with mere 
muscle, 


No matter whal you have missed in the way 
of general or special education, you can make 
up for it. Many years ago the Y. M. C. A 
Schools were organized for the young men who 
had ambition to use spare hours m putting 
more into their heads. These Schau have 
grown until in 1920 morc than 120,000 voung 
men studied under the guidanee of earnest 

^. M. €. A. instructors. With correspondence 
instruction added to-day and evening classes, 
we are in a position to help many more thou- 
sands. 


The United Y. M. C. A. Schools offer you 
standardized courses of great variety. Our 
instruction is of the most concise and practical 
kind, prepared to meet the needs of men at 
work, and sold at very reasonable prices 


The case of every student is carefully con- 
sidered and he is advised to enroll only for that 
course which will most likely develop his 
talents and open an opportunity for bigger 
things. 


You owe it to yourself to learn what the 
United Y. M. C. A. Schools are doing for many 
thousands of ambitious people. Don't think 
that your case is different. We have probably 
had hundreds of similar cases. 


If it is not convenient for you to call at some 
Y. M. C. A: for further information, just tear 
out, fill in and mail the Inquiry Coupon above. 


This month—NOW-—is the time to 
begin your training. Your big oppor- 
tunity may come sooner than you 
expect. Be prepared for it. 
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WIsE VACATIONISTS in the Great 
Outdoors—on short trips or all- 
summer tours—hesitate to carry 
their vacation money a// iz cash. 


GuaRANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS 
serve as the equivalent of currency 
everywhere. Unlike currency, how- 
ever, they are replaceable if lost. 
Their convenient amounts($10,$20, 
$50, $100) are just what is needed 
for everyday expenses. Banks cash 
them. Shops, hotels, railroad and 
steamship offices accept them. 


On sale at banks. Ask your bank, 
orwrite to us, for descriptive booklet, 
“Guaranty Service to Travelers.” 


GUARANTY Trust Company or New YORK 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $50,000,000 RESOURCES OVER $800,000,000 


his passbook built 


IPEN years ago he opened 
a home -owning account 
by mail at Cleveland’s largest 
bank. This month he is mov- 
ing into his own home—the 
result of a few dollars saved 
each month and put to wọrk 
at 4% compound interest. 

For 4%, compound interest makes 
money grow surprisingly. Only 
$10 a month grows to $1474 in ten 
years—enough for the first pay- 
ment on a home. 


Before a trip 
insure your baggage 


It is the surest way to a 
peaceful mind and a full en- 
joyment of your vaĉation. 


Risk is ours 


Under a North America 
Baggage Insurance policy we 
assume , full responsibility 
from the time your baggage 
leaves your home until it is 
returned, regardless of where 
you travel. 


We can help you too save for 
T any other purpose, 
anking by Mail 


Our free Booklet D-1 tells how. 
Send for your copy today. 


Any agent or broker can get 
you a North America policy 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY 
Cleveland 


ow! 


Insurance Company 
of North America 
Dept. AM " 

Philadelphia | 


Tell the story. Make it short. But be 
sure to put in one thing: If it is che story 
of a bright boy who has never amounted 
to much, tell what you think was the 
trouble with him. And if it is the story of 
a success that has surprised you, tell what 
it was that enabled the boy or the girl to 
achieve something really big. 

For the best letter of not more than 400 
words we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 

mpetition closes June 20th. Winning 
letters will appear in the September 
number. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be 
returned; so make a copy of your contest 
letter if you want to preserve it. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with 
the contest must be sent under separate 
cover to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY ‘“‘Conversa- 
tion between a Young Man and an 
Old Man” will appear in the magazine 
next month. Bruce Barton is the 
young man. Russell H. Conwell, the 
famous lecturer, is the wise and kind- 
ly old man, whose answers to Barton’s 
questions should be read by every one 
of us, no matter what our age may be. 


The Box of Wonders 
in Your Pocket 


(Continued from Page 44) 


two thousandths of an inch in thickness. 
The base has first been covered with liquid 
shellac; and as the paper is perforated, 
the shellac squeezes up through the holes 
and this fastens the pebble in place. 

It is then sawed through from above, 
by disks of phosphor-bronze that have 
been rolled in diamond dust. The ruby is 
cut into pieces only two thousandths of 
an inch thick—that is, they are thinner 
than ordinary writing paper! And the 
machine which cuts them operates with 
such precision that the disks stop when 
they have cut down through the stone and 
half way through the paper under it; and 
this paper, you remember, was itself only 
two-thousandths of an inch thick! 

The layers of ruby are then cut up into 
circles about the size of a pin head and a 
hole is drilled through the center of each. 
The pivots of the balance wheel turn in 
these pierced rubies. One point rests on 
a diamond, no larger than a pin head and 
not as thick. Just remember this when 
you handle your watch. For if you shat- 
ter one of these little jewels, your time- 
piece will be out of commission. 

The subject of watch cleaning is one 
about which most people are tempted to 
argue. Is there any reason why a watch 
should go a number of years without this 
attention, if it continues meanwhile to 
give satisfaction? 

Decidedly there is. As already pointed 
out, no other machine is asked to run con- 
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tinuously for such long periods. The 
constant friction dries the oil that lubri- 
cates the movement, or it makes this oil 
gummy, causing the delicate hairspring to 
work harder. If the oil dries up, the 
metal parts rub against each other, gradu- 
ally wearing them away. 

A watch should be cleaned and oiled 
once a year; and the process is not an easy 
or simple one. The entire movement is 
taken apart and the pieces are washed in 
a solution of gasolene, which removes the 
dirt and oil. A watch repairer should be 
an expert. For instance, a little cyanide 
is often used in this bath; but if the parts 
are allowed to remain in it a little too long, 
they will be corroded by the chemical. 

After the parts have been cleaned with 
gasolene, they get an alcohol bath and 
are dried in a special kind of sawdust. 
When they have been reassembled, they 
are carefully oiled. 

The oil used in watches—or that which 
should be used—comes from a cavity in 
the jaw bone of the porpoise, or the black- 
fish. The best quality is rare. Cape Cod 
fishermen bring in most of it. To be 
tested, it is taken up into Vermont, where 
the mercury often goes far below zero. 
The best grade is that which remains 
practically unchanged at these low tem- 
peratures. A single drop of this oil is 
enough to lubricate a watch. 


"THERE is a common impression that 
watches are affected by the “personal 
magnetism” of the people who carry them, 
but there seems to be no foundation for 
that idea. In this connection, however, 
there is one interesting and little known 
cause of watch trouble. 

If you should chance to get into what is 
known as a magnetic field, your watch is 
likely to become magnetized, with the re- 
sult that you will find it playing you some 
curious tricks. 

The occurrence of these fields seems to 
be a matter of chance. You may ride on 
an electric car, or stand near a third rail, 
or work in an electric plant for years and 
not happen to get into such a field. But, 
on the other hand, you may be in one of 
them at any time. 

If you are curious to know whether 
your own timepiece is magnetized now, 
place a very small compass over the move- 
ment. If the needle does not point due 
north when it should, take the watch to a 

d jeweler and have him demagnetize 
1t by means of a device invented for this 
purpose. 

Another common impression is that in 
setting a watch you never should turn the 
hands backward. But turning the hands 
backward will not injure any timepiece, 
except one that strikes. In a striking 
clock there is a hook which catches on a 
certain part of the mechanism, causing it 
to strike. If you turn the hands of such 
a clock backward, this hook may catch in 
other parts and cause trouble. But there 
is no such danger in a watch unless it is a 
“repeater.” 

Wind your watch regularly. The best 
time is in the morning, for two reasons. 
You are more likely to have a regular hour 
for rising than for going to bed. And, 
also, a spring that is fully wound is less 
sensitive to the jars and strain of your 
active day than it is when on the latter 
half of its tension. ` 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Unemployed 
Funds 


Funds temporarily unin- 
vested need not lose earning 
power. 


Reserves accruing for 
taxes, estate funds awaiting 
distribution, surplus accum- 
ulating for building oper- 
ations or for dividends 
may be deposited under 
special arrangements sub- 
ject to payment of interest 

at rates which vary ac- 
cording to conditions. . 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
. Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


On the face of some watches, above the | assess URRRE 
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small dial for the second hand, there is 
another dial which shows how long the 
watch has been running since it was wound. 
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THE RIGHT BANK 
IN THE RIGHT PLACE 


The Continental and Commercial Banks are situated 
at a point from which they can serve American busi- 
ness interests to the best advantage. 


No matter where your business is established, a bank- 
ing connection in Chicago will bring you into close 
contact with all parts of the country and give you 
the advantage of a radiating banking service that is 
always in touch with the nation's financial and in- 
dustrial centers. Such service has practical value for it 
frequently effects the saving of both time and money. 


From Chicago The Continental and Commercial 
Banks extend banking service to the entire world. 
They constitute a strong, reliable financial group, 
possessing the organization, experience and facilities 
to respond effectively to the demands of American 
enterprise. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Complete Banking Service 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 


HOTU TUN TOUSEN UTA CUT 
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Another “extra” in some watches is an 
additional hour hand. It is red, to dis- 
tinguish it from the usual hour hand, 
which is blue, black, or gold. This extra 
hand is most common in watches carried 
by railroad men whose train-run extends 
past some point where the time changes 
an hour; from Eastern time to Central, for 
instance. The regular hand gives them 
one time, the red hand gives the other. 

In the mix-up caused by some cities 
adopting daylight saving time while the 
railroads kept the old time, men who 
travel have found these two hands useful. 
The regular hand indicates city time, the 
red one railroad time. 

If your watch is gaining or losing, take 
it to a competent repairer and let him do 
the regulating. If you are obliged to per- 
form the operation yourself, use extreme 
care in doing it. You can see in the back 
of your watch the pin, or pointer, which 
must be moved toward F (fast) if your 
watch has been losing time, or toward 5 
(slow) if it has been gaining. But touch 
this pointer gently and move it as short a 
distance as you possibly can. 

Never open the back of your watch 
when you are out of doors, or where the 
air is full of dust. Whenever you have 
opened it, close the two backs one at a 
time; and be sure that each of them is 
completely closed. Do not press on the 
center of the case, back or front, in closing 
it. Press on the edges. 

After the regulator has been moved, 
wait several days before making any 
further change. This is important. A 
certain length of time is necessary to show 
just what the results of the new adjust- 
ment will be. 


NEVER press on the crystal of your 

watch. You will be likely to break it if 
you do. If it is broken, or even cracked, 
have a new crystal put in immediately, as 
the dust which gets on the dial may find 
its way into the movement. When you 
carry your watch in your pocket, have the 
face next to you in order to protect the 
crystal. Keep your watch pocket free of 
lint and dust. 

Don’t give your watch to the baby to 
play with. Don't take a bath, or a shower 
or go in swimming, without first removing 
your wrist watch. That may seem an un- 
necessary piece of advice, but some per- 
sons need it. 

In short, have a heart! Think of those 
microscopic pivots and jewels you may 
break, and of the delicate adjustments you 
may disturb. It requires 3,773 operations 
for us to make a watch. The average 
time which elapses from the beginning to 
the completion of the process is a year. 
Yet by a moment’s carelessness you may 
destroy the efficiency which is the result 
of all this time and effort. 

And now just a little about the master 
clock I mentioned: In our observatory 
two expert astronomers are always at 
work. The time is “kept” by two of the 
finest clocks in the world: the Riefler pre- 
cision clocks. Each of these is enclosed in 
an hermetically sealed glass case. They 
rest on concrete piers that are isolated 
from other parts of the building so as to 
protect them from all vibration. The 
temperature in the clock vaults is kept at 
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81 degrees the year round by electric de- 
vices which operate automatically. 

Sidereal time, or star time, is calculated 
by the period the earth takes to revolve 
on its axis. This revolution is so regular 
that it does not vary a hundredth of a sec- 
ond in a thousand years! You will con- 
cede that the men who make watches 
produce marvels; but even they must 
take off their hats to the Power which 
keeps this earth turning for a thousand 
years without losing or gaining a hun- 
dredth of a second. 

One of the clocks I have described 
records sidereal time, the other our “‘stand- 
ard time." Both are regulated by air 
pressure. Admitting a tiny puff of air, 
that will change the pressure on the scale 
only one millimeter (four hundredths of 
an inch) will alter the rate of the clock 
eighteen. thousandihs of a second a day. 
These figures show the almost incredible 
delicacy and accuracy of adjustment 
which are maintained. 

I have said a good deal here about how 
watches are made to keep time. There is 
one kind of watch which never gives trou- 
ble in that respect. 


in front of a jeweler’s shop. 
one interesting thing in connection with 
these wooden signs. You will notice that 
always, so far as I know, the hands on the 
painted dial point to eighteen minutes 
past eight. Some persons will tell you that 
this is done because that was the hour 
when Lincoln was shot. Others say it was 
the time when he died. Neither explana- 
tion is correct. In the first place, he was 
shot much later in the evening than 8:18; 
and he died at 7:22 in the morning. ‘The 
real reason for this custom is that this po- 
sition of the hands leaves an open space 
for the store proprietor’s name. 


HE whole history of the development 

of measuring time ts full of fascination. 
‘The cave man made a rope of grass or of 
straw, tied knots in it at equal distances, 
set fire to the end of the rope, and mea- 
sured time by the burning from one knot 
to another. Centuries later, time was 
measured by burning “time candles," with 
notches at regular intervals, or with alter- 
nate black and white stripes around them. 

A rude clock was evolved along in the 
thirteenth century, taking its name from 
the bells (‘‘glocken”’ or **cloches") used to 
strike the hours. The first watch did not 
come until two centuries later. It varied 
more than an hour a day; but even at 
that it sold for the equivalent of fifteen 
hundred dollars in our money. The night 
watchmen of that period carried these 
timepieces—when the price got within 
their reach—and so they came to be 
known as “watches.” 

Another two centuries went by before 
the next radical innovation came. This 
was the invention of a crude hairspring 
made of a pig's bristle. And so the pro- 
gress went on. The first watch factory 
was built in 1840, in Switzerland. By 
1869 there were thirty-seven watch fac- 
tories in the United States, but the output 
was small—less than $3,000,000 worth of 
watches a year. ‘To-day, with eight large 
factories in this country, the annual out- 
put is worth more than $15,000,000; and, 
in quality, American-made watches have 
taken their place in the forefront of the 
world’s production. 


It is the big painted | 
wooden watch which often hangs as a sign 
But there is | 


* He Was Forever Studying Maps" 


Maps Made 
'To Order 

Practically every con- 
ceivable kind of map 
for every conceivable 
purpose is made and 
carried in stock by 
Rann M®& Natty & 
Company and may be 


obtained through RAND 
M*'Narr.v dealers. 


It sometimes hap- 
pens, however, that a 
school or college re- 
quires a special map 
for some particular 
purpose. Or it may be 
that a business house 
wants an out-of-the- 
ordinary map to ad- 
vertise or graphically 
illustrate some im- 
portant feature of its 
service. 


In such cases the 
resources and experi- 
ence of the RAND 
M*NaLLY organization 
are of tremendous 
value. Figures prove 
the truth of this state- 
ment for RAND 
M*NarLLY made more 
than five million maps 
to order last year. 


'Thirty years ago, in the quiet of his office, Cecil 
Rhodes dreamed his greatest dream. He dreamed 
of a railroad that would some day link Cape Town 
and Cairo—a distance of seven thousand miles. 


The following paragraph appeared in a recent 
article by Isaac F. Marcosson: 


“When Cecil Rhodes looked at the map of Africa 
—and he was forever studying maps—and ran that 
historic line through it from end to end, and said, ‘It 
must be all red,’ he took no cognizance of the extra- 
ordinary difficulties that lav in the way. ....A 
little thing like millions of square miles of jungle, 
successions of great lakes or wild and primitive 
regions peopled with cannibals, meant nothing.” 


“He was forever studying maps.” Is it too much 
to say that without the guidance of accurate maps, 
this mighty undertaking could never have been 
completed—would have remained only the filmy 
wisp of a dream? 


It may never be a part of your work to build 
a seven-thousand-mile railroad. But some time, at 
some unexpected moment, you will come face to 
face with problems that can only be correctly 
answered through the use of maps. Let it be said 
of you, as of Cecil Rhodes—“He was forever study- 
ing maps.” 


For nearly three generations, Rann MCNALLY 
& Company has been making maps of every nook 
and corner of this wide, wide world. And more 
and more people have come to believe that it is a 
good map if it bears the name RAND MENA Ly. 
Today, as always, we count that good repute the 
most valuable asset of our business. 


RAND MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


WRITE US 


ABOUT THE 


Map Headquarters 


536. S. CLarK Sr., Cutcaco 


42 E. 22un Sr., New YORK 


MAP YOU NEED 
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THERMOS 
LUNCH KIT 
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You Lose Money 
Every Day 
Yow*re Without 


THERMDs 


The Bottle 


If the every-day economy of the fifty millions 
of THERMOS vessels in use throughout the world 
could be reckoned in dollars and cents, the 
tremendous saving would represent a sum far 
in excess of the initial cost to THERMOS users. 

Every day you’re without a THERMOS you are 
actually losing money—not forgetting the hot-and- 
cold comfort which THERMos brings to you any 
hour of day or night, at work or at play, in 
health or in sickness, in or away from home. 

The motorist, for instance, finds that THERMOS 
pays for itself the first trip out. It provides 
the luxury of home prepared foods and liquids 
at home cost, at any time or place. It com- 
pletes the joy of motoring. 

Increased manufacturing facilities have 
brought THERMos prices down within the reach 
of all wage earners. This means that now isa 
particularly advantageous time to purchase. 

You will know the genuine by the name 
THERMOS plainly stamped on the metal case and 
on the glass filler—the mark under which 
THERMOS products have been awarded Grand 
Prize at all International Expositions held since 
the issuance of THERMOs basic patents, 

Bottles, Carafes, Jugs, Food Jars, Lunch Kits, 
Motor Restaurants. 

AMERICAN THERMOS BOTILE CO. 
General Offices: 
366 Madison Avenue, New York City 
San Francisco, Cal. Huntington, W. Va. Norwich, Conn, 


Toronto, Canada London, England 
ura, Japan 


The Worst 
Investment I Ever 
Knew Anybody 
to Make 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Grasped “Opportunity” 
D 1905, en route to Boston from New 


York, I was in the dining-car, when a 

well-dressed young man took the 
vacant chair opposite me. Later, we ex- 
changed cards, and I read on his the name 
of a noted banking firm of New York, 
with which, he told me, he had been con- 
nected, as a bond salesman, for the past 
nine years. 

Our conversation turned to opportunity, 
he claiming that opportunity came to all 
men, but that some of us did not grasp it. 
'To illustrate, he said that he was on his 
way to Boston to obtain an option on 200 
acres of the finest timber in Vermont. 
The standing timber could be bought for 
$50,000; $600 would buy a three-months’ 
option; he knew of a dozen or more big 
lumber firms in the East who would jump 
at the chance of buying him out for 
$100,000, or more; it was necessary to 
advance the option money only. 

On account of illness in his home, he 
could raise but $500, and unless the other 
$100 was forthcoming before noon the 
next day the opportunity of a lifetime 
would be gone forever. He would divide 
the profits with anyone who would come 
in with $100. 

By his frank rhanner he had now won 
my confidence. I promised to help him 


out. 

The following day we met by appoint- 
ment and saw the owner. My companion 
paid over the $600, including my $100. 

After exchanging 'phone numbers, 
residence and business addresses of 
friends and acquaintances, and arranging 
for an appointment the following Satur- 
day, we parted. 

Since that day I have never seen my 
genial friend, nor heard from him in any 
way. Investigation disclosed the fact 
that all of his volunteered information 
was fictitious. H. B. C. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Betrayed by His “Friend” 
AN OLD friend of mine had a farm of 


two hundred and twenty acres, well 
stocked, and supposedly all paid for. I 
had toriy acres clear of debt, and two 
thousand two hundred dollars in the 
bank, with credit for as much more. This 
friend one day said to me that he would 
sell me eighty acres adjoining my land for 
two thousand cash, and four thousand in 
notes, at the rate of five hundred per year 
with seven per cent interest. I thought I 
saw myself independently rich at once, as 
I had wanted that eighty acres for a num- 
ber of years. So I gave him my check for 
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Making a 
Rubber Plant 


Grow 


The home of Vacuum Cup Cord and 
Fabric Tires and ‘‘Ton Tested" Tubes 
is a rubber plant in which the employe 
has, under the most favorable condi- 
tions and auspices, opportunity for 
building efficiency and self-respect. 


A rubber plant that has, since 1910, 
flourished and grown from 300 em- 
ployes and a daily capacity of approxi- 
mately 50 tires, to a total of 2900 
contented workers and a daily capacity 
of 3600 tires and 6000 tubes. 


Sustained highest quality has made pos- 
sible this most gratifying growth. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. of AMERICA, Inc. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the United States and Canada 


Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
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"He Left His Chains Behind!” 


Weed Tire Chains left in 
the garage never stop a skid 


Weed 


OME drivers never think always to carry Weed 


Tire | Chains and never think to put them on the tires 
i until they feel their cars skid — then it is usually too 

C hains late to do anything, except pray. 

on your tires reflect Don't wait until you feel your car skid — don't 

your prudence wait until you feel that terror of utter helplessness. 


and intelligence. Make up your mind now always to carry Weed 


Chains in your car, ALWAYS to put them on the tires 
at the first drop of rain. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES : 

Boston Chicago Philadelphia ^ Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
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two thousand, and signed the other notes. 
He was to give me immediate possession, 
but asked for three or four days’ time to 
make out the papers. After three days I 
received a postal card saying he would see 
me. The next day a letter came stating 
that he went through my nearest town at 
midnight on a fast train, so he thought 
that he would continue and go to some 
foreign country for his health. 

One day as 1 was plowing, an automo- 
bre came up, in which two men were 
seated. One of them asked me what I in- 
tended to plant, and when I told him 
wheat he said he did not know that he 
cared to have wheat planted there. I 
guess I must have looked the surprise I 
felt, for they began to explain, and it 
turned out that the land had a mortgage 
on it of some years’ standing, and the 
mortgage had been foreclosed. The other 
man was the sheriff of my county. 

I had been fleeced. The man cashed the 
check and disposed of the notes at a 
twenty-five per cent discount. I have 
been ejected from my farm of forty acres, 
or, at least, it had to go to satisfy the 
notes, so I am now living in a rented house 
supporting my family as best I can at day 
work: G. W. G. 


THIRD PRIZE 
* Never Again!" 


I WAS induced by a fat man who played 
a French horn in a Sunday-school or- 
chestra to buy two hundred dollars’ worth 
of stock in a “tire and rubber” concern. 
This corporate fraud professed to be 
paying large monthly dividends, prophe- 
sied fabulous profits, and Ee d an 
immediate increase in stock values. At 
the end of the first month, I received my 
first “dividends,” which, to my surprise 
and somewhat to my chagrin, were paid 
in stock. 

In addition to the flattering prospects 

rtrayed in the reports of the various 

actories, the stock was “secured” by 
“indemnity bonds" of a certain “se- 
curities company,” which guaranteed to 
redeem the stock within two years at the 
rate of two dollars for each dollar invested. 
The “bonds” were attractive-looking docu- 
ments lithographed on near-parchment. 

Just before the expiration of the two 
years, I carefully endorsed my stock 
certificates over to the "securities com- 
pany,” mailed them by registered letter, 
and received an official receipt with the 
assurance that the check for four hundred 
dollars would be immediately forthcom- 
ing. On the very day the two-year period 
expired, I received a long, legal-looking 
envelope. “My check!” thought I. With 
some eagerness and a tinge of anxiety, I 
opened the letter. It was a letter from the 
receivers, informing me that the contract 
of the "securities company” had been 
found to be illegal; and then, besides, 
“there were no funds with which to meet 
the obligation." 

I still have the stock and the '* bonds 
locked in a safety deposit box, and on the 
envelope I have written in a bold hand, 
“Never Again!" Perhaps the two hundred 
dollars was a good investment. It taught 
me the difficult lesson of how not to lose 
a lot of money. S. J. V. 


Three meals a day 


yet thousands are unfit 


Lack of one vital element 
in food now known to 
explain why so many fall 
off in health. 


CIENCE has made a discovery of far- 
reaching importance to every human 
being. We know now that thousands are 
slowly starving even on three meals a day. 


The work of many distinguished physio- 
logical chemists has established the fact 
that our food cannot furnish the life, the 
vital energy we need if it is short in one 
single element called vitamine. And in our 
daily meals a sufficient quantity of this 
vital element is often lacking. 


The food of the savage was rich in 
vitamine. Fresh vegetables, such as 
spinach, contain it in good quantity. But 
many of our modern foods have been con- 
stantly refined and modified until they no 
longer supply what we must have for 
health and vigor. 


The richest known source of this newly 
known life-giving vitamine is—yeast! 


Today thousands are eating Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast and gaining a strength and 
vigor they never knew before. Many 
physicians and hospitals prescribe it for the 


common ailments of lowered vitality, 
especially those which are indicated by 
impurities of the skin and those that re- 
quire constant use of laxatives. Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast, eaten regularly, helps to 
clear the body of poisons and make every 
ounce of nourishment count in building 
new stores of health and energy. 


Some ask: “Won’t yeast when eaten 
have the same effect as in raising bread?" 
No. Yeast is assimilated in the body just 
like any other food. Only one precaution: 
if troubled with gas, dissolve the yeast in 
boiling water before taking it. 


Eat Fleischmann's Yeast before or be- 
tween meals—one to three cakes a day— 
spread on bread, toast or crackers, dis- 
solved in fruit-juices, milk or water; or just 
plain. Have it on the table so all can have 
it with their meals, if they prefer. 


Place a standing order with your grocer 
for Fleischmann's Yeast. It is always of 
uniform strength and purity and is de- 
livered to grocers fresh daily. See that you 
get a fresh daily supply. 


To learn more about the newly discov- 
ered properties of yeast send for the valu- 
able new booklet, “The New Importance 
of Yeast in Diet." THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, Dept. J-29, 701 Washington 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Helps By the addition of Fleischmann's Yeast to their diet 


all the body thousands are regaining a zest in their work which 
processes they have not known for years. Plenty of the vita- 


mine in which yeast is supremely rich helps all the 
body processes, promotes vigorous health, and 
makes us resistant to disease. There is abundant 
. evidence, say scientists, that this vitamine is needed 
throughout life. Eat one to three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast daily—a part of your regular diet. 


Laxatives Yeast is a corrective food—a conditioner that tends 
gradually to restore the normal action of the intestines. Its 
replaced value has been demonstrated by investigations con- 


ducted in leading institutions. Eat Fleischmann's 
Yeast regularly—one to three cakes a day. 
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*[ look upon correspondence instruction as one of the most wonderful and phenomenal 
developments of this age."—Theodore Roosevelt. | 


This Executive Rose 
.. From a Clerkship 


Five years ago he was a subordinate. 
Today he is dictating policies in a great 
corporation. Some of his former mates 
say it was luck—others talk of favoritism 
—but the records of LaSalle Extension 
University show that it was specialized 
business knowledge which put this man 
into an officership. He saw that train- 
ing wasall he neededto passfrom the high 


stool in the outer office to the big ma- 
hogany desk inthe private room. He realized 
that the only men who are ‘‘held down'' 
are the ones who do not make themselves 
worth more to their employers. 


He Signed and Mailed 
a LaSalle Coupon 


This man got his start by sending a cou- 
pon like the one below. It brought him com- 
plete information about the LaSalle Problem 
Method of training under experts by mail du- 
ring spare time—a plan which organizesand 
gives a man the knowledge and experience 
of hundreds of the country's successful ex- 
ecutives and business authorities. Along 
with this information came evidence— copies 
of hundreds of letters—from men who also 
were formerly in subordinate positions, but 
who had been advanced thru LaSalle train- 
ing. He enrolled, got this specialized train- 
ing and quickly won promotion. 

LaSalle experts have helped more than 
270,000 ambitious men to get the kind of 
knowledge which commands the high sala- 
ries. Every year more than 50,000 new 
members enroll. And yet ‘‘Big Business’’ 
is constantly complaining of the scarcity 
of men qualified for executive positions. 

Practically every large commercial cor- 

ration and railroad company in the United 
States employs LaSalle trained men in re- 
sponsible positions. As many as 50 to 2,000 
are to be found in each of such organizations 
as Standard Oil Co., Ford Motor Co., U. S. 
Steel Corporation, Swift & Co., Pennsyl- 
vania System, International Harvester Co., 
Armour & Co., Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


What the LaSalle Problem 
Method Means 


Every problem, lecture, lesson text and 
special articleincludedin the LaSalle courses 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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is based upon the actual business experience 
of an authority in that particular field. En- 
rolled as a LaSalle member, you get your 
training by actually solving the problems 
which you would meet if you were holding 
the position for which you are training. You 
become perfectly familiar not only with 
basic principles, but with the most efficient 
methods of modern business practice. You 
go forth prepared to make important deci- 
sions and to direct others—which means 
rapid advancement in position and salary. 


Enrolled with LaSalle, you not only get 
the benefit of thoro instruction from experts, 
but you are entitled to the use of our con- 
sulting service, which brings free advice 
from our staff on any business problem 
whenever you need such assistance. 


Which Course Interests You? 


Send the coupon. Mark it to indicate 
the course which particularly interests you 
and you will receive full information about 
the training, the moderate cost and our easy 
terms. e will also send free our famous 
book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,'' the 
book that has started more than 270,000 am- 
bitious men on the road to success. Send 
for your copy now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World. 
Dept.633-R Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One," all without obligation to me: 

O Higher Accountancy. D Traffic Management 
O Business Management. — Foreign & Domestic. | 
D Law— ee of LL. B. O Industrial Manage- 
O Business Letter Writing. ment Efficiency. 
Banking and Finance. O Commercial Law. 

O Personnel and Em- O Business English. 

loyment Management. ( Effective Speaking. 
O Modern Foremanship. O Expert Bookkeeping 
O Coaching for C. P. A. & © Commercial Spanish 
Institute Examinations. 


Name... 


Present Position.z..— LL ener ire eite. R 


| ceiving wages rather than salary. 


How Fast Should 
a Man Get On? 


(Continued from page 16) 


them. But if the charge is just, then the 
company has passed over the hill and is 
on the way down. So it is as important 
for the president as it is for the office boy 
to know whether fair and reasonable 
chances are being offered. ; 

From the standpoint of permanent re- 
sults it is about as important to see that a 
man does not arrive too soon as that he 
does arrive when due. i 

This is not to say that every man will 
arrive, even if he has the chance. There 
is no such thing as a dead-level average of 
intellect or ability. If there were. we 
should never have any leaders, and there- 
fore we should never get anything done. 

There is also—which is probably more 
important—no dead-level of application 
and of industry. A great many men are 
so afraid they will miss having a good 
time, or will injure their health by over- 
work, that they never complete even the 
preparatory course in business. There 
are plenty of men who have held jobs for 
ten or twenty years, and who do not to- 
day know as much about those jobs as 
they ought to have picked up in a single 
year. Those men are not to la classed as 
failures. But I am talking now of success 
in business as measured by the rate of 
promotion in the business army. We 
must have privates and “‘non-coms,” and 
also we must have grades of commissioned 
officers. The point is this: 

“How long should the average man re- 
main in the ranks? Is there an inevitable 
reward for ability? And when and in 
what measure may it be expected?” 


TAKE these questions separately: The 

man who enters the service of a large 
corporation with a fairly good education, 
collegiate or otherwise, can reasonably ex- 
pect to be somewhere in ten years. Ishall 
explain later what I mean by somewhere. 
An intellect and ability very much above 
the average will hardly shorten this time. 
It will show itself in a more rapid progress 
after experience matures, rather than 
before. Nobody gets judgment, usable 
common sense, ability to handle men, or 
spenen: in the ways of doing things, as 
a birthright. These tools of business are 
earned through hard years of labor—they 
do not drop from the skies. 

Take some specifie cases: My room- 
mate at college, like myself, partly worked 
his way through. When he was graduated 
he found a very small job in an advertis- 
ing agency. I think they paid him about 
ten dollars a week. But whatever tke 
sum—and I know it was very small for a 
college graduate—he confessed to me re- 
cently that, although at the time he imag- 
ined he was being very much underpaid, 
he is far from being sure now that if he 
had been the employer instead of the em- 
ployed he would have granted even so 
large a salary. 

He worked for several years in that 
agency. Then he joined another that paid 
him more money, although he still was re- 
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The Chandler Dispatch Is 
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a First Choice Car 


HE automobile industry has produced no distinctive model more popular than the Chandler 


Dispatch, a car reflecting in its lithe lines the character of its service. 
with those who want a close-coupled four-passenger open car. 


It is a preference 
Its comfort, its beauty of line 


and finish and its dependability are typical of Chandler character. 


The Dispatch Is a Great 
Open-Road Car 


A car to get out and go places in. It is alive with 
Chandler power, than which there is no surer, no 
more flexible power. 


The Dispatch attracts young folks and older ones 
alike. The comfort of its roadability and the charm 
of its beauty add to their satisfaction. It seats four 
persons in real luxury. 


The cushions, deeply upholstered, and trimmed in 
genuine hand-buffed leather, are wide and tilted at 
proper angles. The driver's seat is so comfortable 
as to take away any strain there might be in driving. 
It is a car with which you will be delighted. 


Chandler Following Grows 
By Thousands 


A hundred thousand owners know the real worth 
of the Chandler, and thousands more are joining the 
Chandler ranks each year. 


The stability of the Chandler company, which man- 
ufactures the Chandler car, and the steadfastness of 
its adherence to the policy of manufacturing one model 
and only one, and making that one right, has assem- 
bled this big army of Chandler owners. 


The Chandler leads all fine cars in low price. It 
sells for much less than other cars you might com- 
pare with it. Consider values carefully and you will 
choose a Chandler. : 


Cord Tires Standard Equipment 


Seven- Passenger Touring Car $1930 
Four-Passenger Roadster $1930 
Seven-Passenger Sedan $3030 


Four-Passenger Coupe $2930 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car $2010 
Two-Passenger Roadster $1930 
Limousine $3530 


(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1819 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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| “A Personal Matter" 
2 By BARNEY OLDFIELD i 
gt (President, The Oldfield Tire Company) 


For twenty years I worked and took chances, to win— 
and hold—your good opinion. 


I value that good opinion as highly today as when I 
was racing. ! 


So every Oldfield Tire is a personal matter to me. 


Large or small, fabric or cord, it must make good the 
name it bears, or I would lose something I have risked 
my life to gain. 


Here is a tire into which I have built far more than mere 
rubber and textile. 


EN Into it has gone the experience I gained in 20 years of 
tire destruction, and every atom of tire wisdom which 
E that experience taught me. 


= Give my Tires a chance on your car! 


You’ll find them record breakers in endurance and 
trouble freedom. 


You know me, 


> 


THE OLDFIELD% 


How Fast Should a Man Get On? 


by Warvey D. Gipson 
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he passed into the advertising department 
of a big company; and just about ten 

ears from the day he found his first job, 
he was the advertising manager of the 
company and receiving about ten thou- 
sand dollars a year. Right at that point 
he may be said to have found himself, and 
he now has a large and prosperous agency 
of his own. 

Take another man who is well-known 
in financial circles and who is generally 
looked upon as one of the future leaders. 
He was graduated from West Point in 
1903 and was in the army for four vears. 
Then he entered the service of an electric 
company, and four years later went into 
business for himself. In another four 
years he was elected a vice president of a 
large trust company. He was absent on 
active war service from 1917 until the 
early part of 1919. Then he went back to 
the trust company; and last year he re- 
signed to accept the presidency of a large 
foreign-trade corporation. 

He went into banking not so much be- 
cause of his banking as because of his bus- 
iness experience—especially in foreign 
countries. It was twelve years from the 
time of his graduation from college until 
he had a position of very large responsi- 
bility. Four years of this time was spent 
in the army; bus that time was not lost, 
for i It was his accumulation of foreign ex- 
perience as well as of business experience 
that finally qualified him for the responsi- 
bilities he now carries. 


TAKE one of the vice presidents of the 
Liberty National Bank. He entered a 
New York bank when he was twenty years 
old, and worked his way through for 
fifteen years. At the end of that time he 
had an important but not an executive 
position with the bank. Some of his 
friends organized a bank in a suburb of 
New York and asked him to become its 
cashier. By that time he was thoroughly 
experienced and qualified to take a larger 
position than he then held. His election 
as cashier marks what might be called his 
first commissioned rank in business. Elev- 
en years later he became president of that | 
bank. Then, while still holding the presi- | 
dency, he became vice president of a New 
York bank, and last year vice president 
of the Liberty National. He did not have 
a college education, which, if worth any- 
thing, must make for more rapid progress. 
So he had to take a few additional years 
of knowledge gaining. 

Or take my own case. I became presi- 
dent of the Liberty National when 
thirty-four. My father was in the lumber 
business in North Conway, New Hamp- 
shire, and I might have gone in with him; 
but when I was graduated from Bowdoin 
College I had already formed the intention 
of entering some large corporation. 

The chance came with the American 
Express Company, which was somewhat 

ubioushy thinking about taking on a few 
college graduates. They put me on at 
fifty dollars a month, which was a liberal 
salary; but they were conservative as to 
the exact benet of my college education 
and did not rush me into a big position 
where, on the strength of what I learned 
in college, I could teach the whole com- 
pany its business! As I say, they were 
conservative. They decided that my 
academic equipment fitted me perfectly 
for sweeping floors, and that is what they | 


They Have Found 


A better way to clean teeth 


Dental science has found a better way 
to clean teeth. Modern authorities ap- 


prove it. Leading dentists everywhere 
advise it. Millions of people already 
employ it. 


A ten-day test is offered to anyone who 
asks. Get it and see the delightful effects. 
Learn what this new way means. 


Combats the film 

You feel on your teeth a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. The tooth brush, used in old 
ways, does not end it. So nearly everyone 
has suffered from some film attack. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 


New-day methods 
After diligent research, methods have 
been found to fight film. Careful tests 
have amply proved them. Now they are 
being very widely adopted, largely by 
dental advice. 


Pepsadént 


REG.U.S 


The New-Day Dentifrice e 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


They, , 


The methods are embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. They can thus be 
twice daily applied. And to millions they 
are bringing a new dental era. 


Important effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It also aids Nature in 
three ways which faulty diet makes 
essential. 

It stimulates the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that cling. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

These things should be daily done for 
better tooth protection. 


See the benefits 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats disap- 
pear. Watch the other good effects. 

Judge then by what you see and feel 
and know. Decide if the people in your 
home should brush teeth in this way. Cut 
out coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free '^ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 682, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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GORDON 


MOTOR CRIB 


Makes Motoring with Baby Enjoyable 


More pleasure for you when motoring 
with baby tucked snugly in this conven- 
ient crib. “The safest way, the doctors 
say.” Crib easily strapped in any touring 
car. Spring arrangement absorbs all 
shock. Hood (raised) protects against 
weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Sold 
everywhere or sent 
parcel post prepaid. 


Send for 
Illustrated Booklet 
and Dealer’s Name 
Booklet describes the 
Gordon‘ Motor Crib in 

detail. It shows unique 
spring arrangement. 
Send today and get full 
information. You'll want 
the comfort of a Gordon 
Motor Crib right away. 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB Co. 
219 No. State St., Dept. 18, Chicago 


g ef $ 
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Crib Folded 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
ANVAS HOUSE 


Outdoor Purpose 


Designed especially for living and sleeping 
in the open air. As open to the air as an um- 
brella but instantly closed weather tight or only 
he shutters moye in steel 
cords from the 


Screened insect proof. Firmly anchored to 
the ground to withstand very hard winds. 

Quickly erected or taken down without the 
removal of bolts or use of tools. Rolled into 
convenient bundles, the canvas remaining per- 
manently attached to frame parts except the 
roof and gables which pull on over rafters like 
a hood. 

For camping, hunting, fishing, golf links, 
sanitariums, hotels, etc. For use on your 
d lawn or a summer home on a suburban lot, the 

d Close- To- Nature houses are used by the thou- 
sands since 1912. 
For The Sick Why ewelter under hot roofs when the can- 
~ vas house is as cool a» the atmosphere? For 
tuberculosis, nervousness, insomnia, and ill 
health generally, Nature's remedy is sleeping 
in the open air. 

Made in nine sizes. 

logue free. 


Close-To-Nature Co. 
410 Front St. 
Colfax - - lowa 


Cata- 


| my father loaned me more money; 


put me at. They were somewhat afraid 
as to what an untrained college graduate 
might do, so they restricted my opportun- 
ities to do harm. 

It was not exactly the sort of job that I 
had been training for, but I found within 
a few weeks that they had not engaged 
me primarily as a porter—they were only 
trying me out, to see whether college grad- 
uates were as top-lofty as they were re- 
puted to be. Then they shifted me to the 
office. I was not satished. It did not 
seem that the company offered either the 
money or the opportunity I felt was 
my due. I know better now. I know 
that they paid me every penny I was 
worth. . 


"Two or three times I wanted to leave, 
but I never got quite to the point. The 
idea of seeing the thing through, of mak- 
ing a sporting matter out of it, prevented 
me. At the end of the first year they ad- 
vanced me to $75 a month. That seemed 
enough to get married on, and so I was 
married. The work kept on in very hum- 
drum fashion. After I had been with 
them three years I was getting $125 a 
month and trying to do my work as best 
I might. 

Then came my first opportunity: Our 
financial agent at Montreal fell ill. They 
sent me up there to do his work. I did 
the work? The agent died, and I got the 
permanent appointment—doubling my 
salary. I managed, within three years, to 
build up the foreign exchange business in 
Montreal materially, and then the com- 
pany brought me back to Boston. Later 
I became assistant manager of the Eastern 
department, stationed at New York, and 
was then, after approximately ten years 
of service, earning $4,000 a year. 

That marked the end of the primary 
school of business for me. I felt that 1 
might go on faster in another line. Every- 
one will find a decision of this sort at some 
time necessary. On leaving school one 
must select where one wants to go. And 
on leaving the business school of experi- 
ence one must make a similar decision. 
The decision is always difficult. It is 
never hard to change; but it is hard to 
know when to change—for the better. 

A chance came to buy an interest in a 
tourist agency. I decided that it was a 
good chance. I had saved some money; 
I bor- 
rowed the balance from a bank, and 
bought the interest. I was then twenty- 
eight. 

Other opportunities then began to pre- 
sent themselves. After a man reaches a 
certain grade of business experience, after 
he becomes of value, opportunities do 
come to him. When first he starts in busi- 
ness life he has to look for places; but 
after this preliminary stage, which I hold 
to be about ten years, then the average 
man who has done his work to the best of 
his ability will find opportunity seeking 
him and a good deal of his success will de- 
pend upon picking out the best that 1s 
offered. X 

Two years after buying into the tourist 
agency and resigning from the express 
company l was asked into the Liberty 


National Bank as an assistant to the presi- > 


dent. I imagined that I was going to be 
made vice president in a very short time, 
so I accepted. But instead of being vice 
president I was not much of anything, as 


far as titles were concerned. Thus it went 
on for about a year and a half. Then I 
was elected vice president and three years 
later elected president. So, although I 
was still young when I came into the presi- 
dency, the largest sum that I had earned 
per year during my first ten years of bus- 
iness was four thousand dollars. 

From the presidency of the Liberty 
National Bank have very recently stepped 
into the presidency of the New York Trust 
Company, with which, as already stated, 
the Ekens National Bank has been 
merged. : 

The average man entering the service 
of a large corporation at eighteen or 
twenty (or a little later than that if he has 
been at college) may expect during the 
first two or three years to earn a bare liv- 
ing. If he earns much more than a bare 
living he is likely to be in a blind-alley 
position, for which very little preparation 
is required. It is a bad sign for a job to 
pay too much at the beginning. The be- 


'ginners, as students of business, as ap- 


prentices, are not, in terms of service 
rendered, worth very much. Years ago, 
in fact, they would have had to serve for 
nothing, or in some cases to have paid the 
employer to take them in. The present 
rates of pay are high; they will probably 
decline rather than increase during the 
next few years—although as expressed in 
purchasing power they will not be lower. 

aking to-day’s pay, a young man after 
five years of work ought to be earning be- 
tween $2,500 and $3,000 a year. After 
ten years he should be earning around 
$5,000 a year; and about that time oppor- 
tunities will ordinarily begin to present 
themselves. 

If he has spent the ten years merely in 
going through the motions of work and 
drawing his pay, it is very unlikely that 
he will go further. He will by that time 
have stamped himself as having reached 
the limit of his ability. Whether he has, 
or whether he has not, reached his limit 
will vary with the case; but if he has not 
exerted himself to qualify for a higher po- 
sition, then unknowingly he will have 
pinned a price tag on himself. Nobody 


. will offer more for a piece of goods than 


the price it is advertised to be bought at. 
'The men in one great class finish them- 
selves in about ten years; another great 
class at the same period is just ready to 
assume higher responsibility. The posi- 
tion of higher responsibility—of directing 
a certain portion of business—is the mark 
of "getting somewhere." 


OW these are not rules. They are sug- 
gestions. Not every kind of corporate 
work pays as well as I have outlined. 
Some pay much better. Some corpora- 
tions, on account of the fixed nature of 
their business, do not expand rapidly 
and therefore cannot provide steady ad- 
vancement. Promotion in them may come 
steadily and surely, but it is a slow pro- 
cess. On the other hand, such corpora- 
tions rarely discharge anyone. When a 
man has been in their service for ten years 
he is with them for life. Certain tempera- 
ments prefer this assurance of a steady 
income; for it is an unwritten rule that the 
more money a man gets in a salaried office 
the more is expected of him. He holds his 
lace in sharp competition. If he does a 
ot, then he will be paid a lot—but only 


'as long as he does that lot. 
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One out of every three 
Ford Cars— 


is equipped with Hassler Shock Absorbers—a million 
Ford Cars—certainly this must be ample proof of every 
claim we make for Hasslers. Hasslers save one-third 
of your up-keep and tire expense. They make your 
car last one-third longer. Hasslers cushion every deli- 
cate part of your car. It runs along easily, quietly, 
smoothly—without the usual little squeaks, strains, 
and rattles caused by wear and tear of driving. 


Then, in addition, you have a really comfortable car, 
in which you can take the longest trips without undue 
fatigue. The conical spring set at an angle prevents 
sidesway. No matter what model you have—even 
though you wish to equip a Ford One-Ton Truck— 
you can get Hasslers built especially for it. And any 
dealer will allow you to use them 1o days without 
obligation on your part! Get in touch with your Hassler 
dealer, or write us. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., 1403 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


a 
a $6 
WS TZ 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


PATENTED 


The new Hasslers 
for the Dodge Brothers 
Car. They give lux- 
urious comfort — and 
add smartness to the 
appearance of the car. 
Four in a set, one for 
each spring. They do 
not change any part of 
car. See your Dodge 
dealer. 
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CLEVELAND SIX 


The Highest Value i in the Low Priced Field. 


The American Magazine 


ITH the renewed demand for more efficient motor cars, there 


are many facts you should know about that great light car, the 


Cleveland Six. 
six is preferred to the four. 


as the better car. 


No Similar Car Compares 
With It In Price 


Other cars of perhaps similar quality 
cannot be bought at near the Cleveland 
price. And the operating cost is remark- 
ably low. Many owners refer to it as the 
"Economy Car." They make reports of 
season gasoline mileage of from nineteen 
to twenty-three miles. The unusually 
big cord tires for a car the size and 
weight of the Cleveland give 12,000 to 
15,000 miles of service. 


These two points, advantageous first 
cost and unusually low operating costs, 
are worthy of any man’s consideration. 


The Cleveland Has Made Good 
Because It Is So Good 


The exclusive Cleveland motor, most 
highly refined of the overhead valve type, 
is the development of five years work 
and refinement on the part of the Cleve- 
land engineers. Featured by this depend- 
able motor and the rugged sturdiness of 
the entire chassis construction, the Cleve- 
land has made good in such a big way 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1465 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2475 


Experienced drivers know the reason why the 
Its greater flexibility, its ease of handling. 
And in the field of light sixes and fours the Cleveland stands out distinctly 


because it is so good and does everything 
so well that it is expected to do. 


You Expect Road Comfort But 
Don’t Get It In All Cars 


You get it in the Cleveland in a greater 
degree than in any other light car. The 
long underslung rear spring construction 
and the scientific distribution of chassis 
weight gives perfect balance to the whole 
car and makes riding a real pleasure. 

The Cleveland takes rough roads com- 
fortably at thirty-five to forty miles an 
hour that you would hesitate to drive 
with many cars at a speed of more than 
fifteen miles. It wipes out bumps as you 
might expect a car weighing twice as 
much to do. 


Choice of Four Body Styles 


You have the choice of four pleasing 
types of body. These bodies are charac- 
teristic of high priced cars, splendidly 
made; the open bodies upholstered in 
genuine hand-buffed leather and the closed 
bodies in fine velours. All are beauti- 
fully and lustrously finished. 


Four Inch Cord Tires Standard Equipment 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1465 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2375 


Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 


HINNECGUEEDEUEECYUIIITEUEUE UE ES 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: "CLEVE-AUTO" 
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Why I Make it a Habit to be Good to Young Men 


Why I Make It a Habit to be 
Good to Young Men 


(Continued from page 25) 


dollars, and explained why I needed it. 

Some bankers would have called a 

liceman; the average busy man would 
lave felt justified in a rather curt refusal, 
accompanied, perhaps, by some formal 
"expression of regret that the rules of 
the institution forbade. This pleasant- 
faced gentleman adopted neither course. 
It was noon; the bank was almost empty, 
and for ten or fifteen minutes he en- 
couraged me to talk about myself—of my 
home, and the job, and what I hoped to 
be, and all. At length he asked me for the 
name of the professor with whom I had 
talked at the university, and the depart- 
ment head under whom | worked. I gave 
him the names, and was invited to return 
at the same time next day. 


M SECOND visit occupied less than 
five minutes. The note for five 
hundred dollars was waiting for me. I 
signed it; he had the money placed to 
my credit, handed me a check book, and 
with a few words of advice and good will 
sent me off again. I was so young in the 
ways of business, so entirely inexperi- 
enced, that it never occurred to me that 
anything extraordinary had happened. 
Banks were organized to lend money to 
borrowers, and I had borrowed. That my 
credit was worthless from every business 
standpoint never entered my head; the 
word collateral was no part of my vocabu- 
lary. Not until a year later, when the 
canceled note came back to me, did I 
understand the exact nature of the trans- 
action. l turned the note over, and there 
on the back was the banker's personal 
endorsement. Without a word to me, he 
had quietly put his credit behind mine, 
and made the university possible. 

Only then did I realize my own au- 
dacity and his amazing kindness. I 
wrote him a letter, which he told me after- 
ward he had preserved in his own ‘“‘acorn” 
collection, and 1 made up my mind that if 
ever the opportunity came I would go the 
limit for that man who had gone beyond 
the limit of ordinary banking rules and 
practice for me. 

The opportunity did come; it usually 
does come—that is a splendid thing about 
the acorn industry. The acorns do grow 
into oaks, and they provide shade and 
comfort and protection from the hard 
winds for the men who have planted them. 
As the years went by, and various promo- 
tions in business put me in a position to 
carry a personal account of some propor- 
tions, I kept it always in that man's bank, 
even though his institution was, and 
always has remained, a comparatively 
small one. Later, I was able to put a con- 
siderable proportion of our company's 
account there also, and I have kept it 
there, in spite of all the efforts of the other 
banks to have it moved. 

For good old Doc Springer there was 
little that I could do. He assed on 
only three years after I left the village, 
and I scraped together enough from my 


meager earnings to make the trip home 
for his funeral. If I live to be'a hundred 
years old I shall never see a spectacle that 
will be more impressive or more touching 
than the procession that followed his body 
from the little white church to the grave. 

Every man, woman and child for miles 
around was in the column. It seemed as 
if there was not a single family which his 
life had failed to help. And after the 
services were over, and we were back in 
town again, I found myself in the drug 
store with fifteen or twenty men, most of 
whom were strangers to me. They -were 
the boys who. had left the village at 
various times under the inspiration of the 
doctor's faith and vision. Some were men 
in middle life; some had driven back to 
town in their own cars; one or two were 
lads of my own age, or even younger. 
Until far into the evening we stayed 
there, while one after another told the 
story of the doctor's influence on his 
career. It made an impression on me that 
changed the whole subsequent course of 
my life. - 

"Surely of all things worth while, this 
is the most worth while," I said to myself. 
“To invest a little faith, and time, and 
money in the lives of young men—what 
other investment can pay such divi- 
dends?” 


I? WAS not necessary for me to seek 
opportunities for such' investments. 
They present themselves in plenty to any 
man who is reasonably willing to receive 
them. When, a little later, I moved overinto 
the sales organization of the company with 
which I have since been associated, the in- 
creasein salary madeit possible for me to fit 
up a very comfortable bachelor apartment 
in the city, and I purchased an extra bed, 
which disguised itself as a sofa during the 
day. There were few nights when that 
bed went unoccupied. I was constantly 
running across young chaps who were 
temporarily down on their luck. Some I 
met in business; some at the church I 
attended; some at the university. No one 
of them stayed very long; but as soon as 
one was on his feet again, another would 
drift in to take his place. In that little 
apartment, before the open fire, dozens of 
fellows got rid of their troubles by sharing 
them with me, and went out to fight the 
game with fresh courage. 

That this sort of thing had any business 
value did not at first occur to me. I was 
awakened to that fact in dramatic fashion 
one afternoon when the sales manager 4 
called me into his office: 

* We've just landed the Morgan Com- 
pany's account," he said, "and I guess 
you're the lad that did it." 

*[?" I exclaimed; “why, I've never 
even called on them. They aren't in my 
territory." 

“I know they aren't," he replied. “At 
the same time, we never would have got 


the business except for your friend Seaver. 
He was made purchasing agent two weeks 


How to Get Started in 


Business for Yourself 


This free book has started thousands 
of men on the road to success. Get it 
—study it. Tells how young men with- 
out experience or capital have fitted 
themselves in a few weeks to make 


$500 a Month and More 


You can do the same. A few weeks’ 
training at the M. S. A. S., the factory 
endorsed school in Detroit, the Auto 
Center, enables you to get the best 
jobs or to have a business of your own 
that will pay you big money. 
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Tractors, Tire re- 
pairing, Brazing and Welding and 
Battery repairing by actual practice. 
All leading manufacturers endorse our 
school. 


Learn How to Make Big Money 
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A New Message 


Our sales of Mennen Shaving Cream are 
growing so rapidly that I am going to let 
the Cream ride for a week or two and use 
my column to boost Kora-Konia. 

There's something baffling about Kora- 


Konia. It’s unquestionably the most 
beneficent thing our chemists have ever 
invented—means more to the human race 
in comfort and escape from skin misery— 
but it doesn’t sell the way it should. 

Of course, we sell a lot of it but noth- 
ing like what we would if more people 
would try it. 

Some people blame it on the name— 
say you can't remember it. The other day 
I heard a lady ask for Korna Kopia. It 
seems easy enough to me. It's a classic 
name, too—comes from the Greek and Latin 
—though I don't know why. Try it 
yourself slowly—K-O-R-A K-O-N-I-A. 

Kora-Konia has a lot of gracious virtues 
—marvelous for babies—but I feel more in 
my element talking about its goodness for 
men, preferably over-size, heavily 
muscled men. 

To put aside all false delicacy—do you 
get raw when you walk or play golf? 

Chafing isn't organic—it's a matter of 
faulty design—a problem for an engineer 
rather than a doctor. 

Your bearings need better lubrication. 

Kora-Konia covers ‘he skin with a cling- 
ing film of powder which stays where it's 
put—perspiration doesn't wash it away. 

A film of Kora-Konia absolutely prevents 
friction and chafing. 

But Kora-Konia is also a healing powder 
of extraordinary potency. It dries up raw 
flesh, reduces inflammation and removes 
soreness. i 

I wish you would try it. Let me send 
you a big trial box for 15 cents and keep 
it at the club, The first application will 
give you undreamed of relief. 

If you are permitted to talk about such 
things, recommend it to some mother for 
diaper rash. 

Remember the name—Kora-Konia. 

Send 15 cents for a big trial box. 


e 
bene 


(Mennen Salesman) d 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark: N.J. U.S.A. 


Perfectly miraculous for sunburn. 


ago, and the first thing he did was to send 
for our man and begin to talk prices. 
When the order was finally signed he sent 
word that he wanted you to have credit 
for it. Said it was because of his friend- 
ship for you that he first became inter- 
ested in us.” 

I smiled, and told the sales manager I 
was very glad, but my conscience hurt 
me. There was obviously a mistake some- 
where. “Seaver,” I kept repeating to 
myself. “Who is Seaver?” I seemed 
vaguely to remember the name, yet where 
I had met the man, or how, I could not 
recall. Not until I was back at my own 
desk did'it dawn on me that he was one of 
the chaps who had spent two or three 
nights at my apartment, and told me of 
his woes. A fine, clean fellow, whose 
father’s death left him penniless and in 
debt, and had almost broken his courage 
at-the time his path crossed mine. 


I SAT down that night and wrote him a 
letter, and when his answer arrived I 
used it as the beginning of my acorn 
collection. 

All kinds of exhibits make up the collec- 
tion to-day: There are men for whom I 
have done nothing more than write a 
letter of introduction. There are those 
who have camped at my house until they 
could find some place in the defenses of 
the big city where their attack might be 
successful. There are men whom I have 
helped to election in certain clubs. One 
man—perhaps the most illustrious in the 
list, who has since served as governor of 
another state—met his wife at a little 
party in my home. For years after my 
own marriage my wife and I made it a 
practice to gather a group of young people 
at the house on Sunday evenings. R, 
membering my own lonesome hours in the 
city when I first arrived, I Knew what it 
means to young men and young women 
to have a chance to get to know each other 
under the auspices of a friendly home. 
There is a man in the list whom I once 
saved from jail; and dozens to whom I 
have made loans, most of whom have paid 
them back in full. 

I remember the office manager of a 
company with which Mr. Meadows’s con- 
cern did business when I first reached the 
city. He was conscious of his authority, 
and I was only a kid. He felt it incumbent 
on himself to make me realize my place. 
He took every opportunity to be dis- 
courteous; it was a satisfaction to him to 
keep me waiting, and to criticize me in a 
loud voice for trivial mistakes. Ten years 
later he was still ofice manager, and it 
was my privilege to walk past his desk 
without stopping, and straight on into 
the office of his president. 

I have never cherished any special re- 
sentment toward him; on the contrary I 
have looked on him with real pity. He 
was always so busy cultivating the men 
above who did not need his friendship 
that he failed entirely to be even decent 
to those below, who would have appre- 
ciated his courtesy and might later have 
repaid it richly. So the boys that he once 
abused have passed him by; and he stays 
fixed at his post—an unhappy monument 
to the fact that one cannot have too many 
friends. 

The man who was once general manager 
of a very large corporation in one of the 
Middle Western cities quarreled with his 


superiors a few years ago, and, assuming 
that he was indispensable, resigned. To 
his surprise his resignation was accepted. 
He has unusual ability and great Dice 
but he had made himself feared and hated 
beyond any man in his line of business. 
Only a few days ago I asked a prominent 
banker who is a friend of mine: 

“What has become of Emerson?” 

“T don't know," my friend answered. 
“You know his is a case that ought to be 
an example to a lot of other men. He had 
never made a friend in his life, and when 
he started down-hill there wasn't a single 
hand stretched out to him. Only the boots 
of those who wanted to hurry hima on.” 

If he had only invested a little in the 
friendship of young men—as he was ina 
position to do with so little effort or cost— 
there would have been a small army of 
them ready to go out and tramp the pave- 
ments from office to office in his behalf. 

We are constantly forgetting how fast 
youth grows into manhood, and inex- 
perience is transformed into the firm 
confident judgment and power of ma- 
turity. Between the Napoleon who 
tramped the streets of Paris as a ragged 
and discouragéd young officer and Na- 
poleon the ruler of Paris, the difference 
was not one of years but of a few months 
only. The folks who looked out their 
windows to laugh at young Franklin as he 
walked down the streets of Philadelphia 
that first morning, munching at his loaf 
of bread, lived to see him the greatest man 
in their city. Napoleon himself treated 
Fulton with disdain, and Fulton’s inven- 
tion was destined later to give England 
the sea supremacy which made France 
forever secondary to her in power. In 
every chapter of history, in every biogra- 
phy of a successful man of any sort, there 
is convincing evidence that youth must 
be served. If I am going to offend anyone 
it would better be the President m the 
United States, or some millionaire of 
more than middle age—never an unknown 
young man. The President will soon pass 
out of office; and the millionaire is on his 
way to death. But the unknown young 
man may in five years, or ten, or fifteen, 
be put in a position of immense im- 
portance to me—and with all his active 
life before him. 


"HERE died in Boston a few months 

ago Colonel T. H. Higginson, a grand 
old man. I remember reading an inter- 
view with him, published, I think, on his 
eightieth birthday, in which he said some- 
thing like this: 

“As one grows older, he discovers that 
the only really lasting satisfaction in life 
is in the memory of the kindnesses we have 
been able to do for other people." 

I want to verify that quotation some 
time and paste it on the top of my new 
acorn box. The old one is full and broken; 
I am getting along in years to a place 
where Thave a lot more time to add to my 
collection than I once had, and I hope to 
double it before I’m through. I make ita 
rule to see every man who comes applying 
for a job; I never fail to answer a letter, 
no matter how unknown or insignificant 
the writer may be; and I try to devote a 
little time each week to saying encourag- 
ing things, either in person or by letter, to 
men and women who have done particu- 
larly good work, whether I know them or 
not. 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


———— 
THIS OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 


Naturally you want all possible value 
in the motor car you buy. Can you 
think of any factors more important to 
such value than smooth six-cylinder 
power of tested reliability, than genuine 
comfort under all conditions, than strict 
economy both of operation and main- 
tenance? The Oakland Sensible Six 
offers all these. And at a cost surpris- 
ingly below that of any other car that 
even approximates the Oakland’s worth. 


Open Car, $1395; — RoapsrEn, $1395; Four Door Sepan, $2065; Coure, $2065 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Micuican. ApDiTIONAL Fog Wire Wueet Equipment, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


OAKL N 
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Co now the baffling prob- 
lem of a remembrance for 
the graduate or the gift of 
honor to the bride. 

Comes, too, the logical solution in 
these Parker Gift Pens, the tokens of 
sincerity. One is a fine example of 
the goldsmith’s art, the other a 
modest winning gift of no less utility. 

Both have the exclusive Parker 
Safety-Sealed feature. Cannot leak in 
any position. . 

These lifetime tokens can be 

seen and approved at jewelers, 

stationers, druggists, book and 
* department stores. 

Write for illustrated folder of other 
Parker Gift Pens. 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


Janesville Wisconsin i» 
New York Chicago Spokane 


PAR 


Fountain Pens 


San Francisco 


Model 76 

Black glossy 
finish, with trim 
gold band , and 
space for mono- 
gram. As illus- 
trated $4.25. 
Model 79 with No. 
i point $5.75, in- 
cludes gold filled 
clip. Othermodels 
$2.50 up. 


Model 202 


This model is 
finished in ster- 
ling silver, heavy 
gold plate, or solid 
gold in similar de- 
signa at $14.00, 
$15.00 and $35.00 


respectively. 
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| American audiences. 


Scattergood Buys a Church 


(Continued from page 23) 


“Huh. . . . Now my church ’s been 
a-runnin' some time. As a deacon, and 
a feller that’s experienced in sich matters, 
have ye any fault to find? My preachers 
been preachin’ the Word, or hain’t they? 
Church doin’ good, or not? Rakin’ in the 
outsiders? Eh?” ; 

“I got to admit it's better'n I feared. 
""Tain't right, jest the same. — You're 
a-cuttin' into us. We're losin’ stiddy." 

“Deacon,” said Scattergood, "the's a 
mortgage onto your church.” 

“Three thousand-odd dollars.” 

“Who holds it?” 

“Bank down to the city." 

"Nope. I do.” 


NOTHER ‘month passed. Then, one 

morning, .,Ofd: Man Bogle stopped 
before ‘the , window. of Scattergood's store 
and stared. He stepped closer and put on 
his spectacles. It was a strange display 
for a hardware store that he saw—and it 
startled’ him. Occupying the entire 
window. was an architect's painting of 
a church, a big church, a brick church 
with a marvelous spire. 

During that day and the next there 
was never an hour without its group 
before the window, studying the church 
and speculating as to the reason for its 
being there. Scattergood, on being inter- 
viewed, declined to answer. 

“Got a right to have a picter of a church 
in my winder, hain't I? My winder. 
Havea picter of a ship or a statue of a hoss 
if I want to, can't I? Matter of taste." 

On Thursday the Coldriver “Trumpet” 
came out. Its entire back page was 
covered with an advertisement of Scatter- 
good’s—an invitation. It read: 


Everybody invited. 

Don't cost a cent. 

Special pressing invitation to Congregation- 
alists, Baptists and Methodists. 

Stereopticon pictures that will give you 
something to think about. 

If you want to know about the picture of a 
church in my window—come. 

Friday mght. In my church. Free. 


On Friday night Scattergood’s church 
was packed and. jeiprned: Chairs filled 
the aisles and the space at the rear. Boys 
sat on window ledges. Everybody in 
Coldriver. Across the front of the church’s 


| interior was a white curtain, such as stere- 


opticon lectures have made familiar to 
Scattergood was 
invisible. 

The house was darkened and the ray of 
the lantern tunneled through the air to 
paint its white circle on the curtain. Then 
appeared the picture of a church, a fine, 
ivy-grown church, and underneath its 
name and location. In rapid succession 
appeared a score of other churches, 
churches in Boston, in New York, in 
Detroit, cathedrals abroad, sacred edifices 
from every corner of the world. . . . Then 
there was a moment of darkness and 
Scattergood stood in the ray of light. 

“Folks,” he said, "I've showed ye all 


these here churches so's you could git an 
í [4 


idee what fine places of worship folks kin 
have. I’ve picked the best from every- 


wheres, so's you'll be able to jedge. . . . 
Now I'm goin' to show you the picter of 
a church that hain't built, and mebbe 
won't never be built." 

He paused, and the church that embel- 
ished the window of his hardware store 
was thrown upon the screen. 

“There,” he said, “that’s it. Kind of 
compare it with them others. 'Most as 
good as any, hain't it? Likely-lookin’ 
church. Roomy? Uh-huh. Better'n any 


- Coldriver's got, hain't it? Or mebbe you 


don't think so." He paused again, and 
then, each remaining for a space, the 
screen held pictures of one church after 
another as it stood in Coldriver. `: 

“There! That's what we got. - Nothin’ 
agin ’em. Goodness kin be taught in a 
cowshed, and God wouldn’t quarrel with 
the roof it was done under. . . . Now, 
here’s how Coldriver looks to-day.” 

On the screen appeared the village, 
nestling in its valley, each house and 
field and church clear and distinct. 

“That’s us as we be. ' But—wouldn’t 
you kind of like to see us like this?” 

There succeeded a second picture of 
Coldriver, but a different picture. In the 
center, occupying the feld known as 
Scattergood’s pasture, just across from 
the little public library, stood the church. 
It seemed to dominate the town; somehow 
it seemed to promote the town to a higher 
position in the world. It made Coldriver 
noteworthy, as otherwise negligible vil- 
lages in England are made world-famous b 
the possession of some ancient cathedral. 

“That,” said Scattergood, “is how we'd 
look if we had sich a church. And now 
I'll kind of show ye what sich a place 
would be like inside." ) 

There followed picture after picture 
detailing the interior of the church, its nave, 
itsorgan, its choirloft. Basement rooms for 
entertainments and suppers were shown. 


THE church was very still. Scattergood 
cleared his throat, and when he spoke 
his voice was different from his everyday 
voice, gentler, softer: 
“Pd like for Coldriver to have the best. 
I hain't much of a churchgoer, as folks 
know. But churches teachin’ the way to 
live decent lives is about the most 
necessary thing we got. We can’t git 
along without ’em: As they be, they do 
a power of good; but they don't nigh do 
what it's in 'em to do. They don't mean 
enough to folks. Folks neglects 'em, and 
oes kind of casual-like, out of habit. 
"he kind of a church I'd like to see would 
be one teachin' in plain and simple way 
the things that's in the Ten Command- 
ments, and was preached on top of a 
mountain in the easiest-to-understand 
language I ever set myself to readin’. 
Sich a church would kind of feel it wa'n't 
doin’ right if it didn't give the best 
teachin’ to be had, teachin’ done by the 
best teachers 1t could git. It would be a 
church that done its work so well that 
everybody'd want to come. Everybody’d 
be interested. Everybody'd be afraid to 
stay away for fear of missin’ suthin’ they 
wouldn’t want to miss. 
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Miss Ruth Miller in her unmistakably 


every week from Odorono users 


She told women 


ly feminine office 
time is given over to answering personally the hundreds of letters she receives 


Much of Miss Miller's 


what no one had ever dared 
tell them before 


Now she has a million friends—this young business 
woman who turned a kitchen into a laboratory and 
put a certain small bottle on a million dressing tables 


By LOIS W. PEARSON 


IN Cincinnati there is a very interesting 
young woman who dispenses a big 
business in small bottles. 

I had heard a great deal of her—how 
she started her business in her own home; 
how she dared to tell people some very 
personal things about themselves; how 
these same people thank her every day 
for telling them and regard her as a per- 
sonal friend. 

When I entered the fine new building 
that houses her business, I felt an aweof the 
woman with brain andnerveenough to build 
up such a business with such a product. 

For the woman I was to interview was 
Miss Ruth Miller, founder, manager, and 
chief owner of The Odorono Company. 

In answer to my request that she begin 
at the very beginning, she said: 

“For years we had had and used in our 
family a physician's formula for a toilet 
water that prevented excessive perspira- 
tion with its twin evils, disagreeable odor 
and moisture. (Miss Miller is a physician's 
daughter.) 

“To my own friends and family this 
preparation had become as important as 


soap and water. Itoccurred to meone day 
that it would be as great a blessing to 
women everywhere. 

“The idea persisted. Finally I asked 
my father to make up about twenty times 
the usual prescription. This I bottled and 
induced a few dun to put on their 
counters. And there it stayed for many 
discouraging weeks. It was a new idea— 
people were either afraid to use it or did 
not recognize their need for it. 


The struggle to get a start 


"BUT I was not discouraged—hopelessly. 

I knew women's instinct for personal 
daintiness; their need for a perspiration 
corrective; I knew the efficacy of mine. 
Why couldn't a sound business be based 
on these elements? 

“My friends were enthusiastic users of 
this toilet water; why not other women? 
Women bought dress shields, why not my 

roduct? Why couldn't I tell them about 
it? Surely they would not resent a state- 
ment of physiological facts. 

“Then began a struggle to persuade my 
family, my fdendi, even myself at times. 


* But inithe face of all that, I even went 


* so far as tp design a permanent form for 


the Odorgno bottle—its present form. 
Then I toók the little profit I had made, 
borrowed a like amount and invested it in 
newspaper space. I told Cincinnati women 
what I had; that they needed it and could 
get it at certain drug stores. i 

“My home sales grew steadily; then one 
day a druggist telephoned me: ‘All sold 
out. Can't you send me five or six dozen?’ 
I could and I did. 

*"Odorono now has more than a million 
users in this country and it is sold in 34 
foreign countries, Even Chinese women 
use Odorono. 

“The great success of Odorono is due, I 
feel sure, to the fact that it is as perfect 
as modern science can make it. The 
original family formula has been vastl 
improved in our laboratories by hundreds 
of tests and by years of exhaustive re- 
search work by the ablest chemists I 
could find. If further improvement were 
possible, we would find it." 

I asked Miss Miller to tell me what her 
greatest business difficulty had been. 


Her chief business difficulty 


“MY most delicate problem has been to 

educate people in the physiological 
fact that they may be ‘soap-and-water 
clean’ and still offend against the law of 
perfect daintiness. The unfortunate part 

= of perspiration odor is 
that you cannot detect 
in yourself what others 
are so keenly aware of 
in you. And it is such 
a personal thing no 
one else will ever tell 
you. 

“Just think of the women you know, 
refined of instinct and dainty of habit, 
who would be crushed if they dreamed 
they offended in this way! 

“T get hundreds of letters every week 
from people who just want to express their 
appreciation of Odorono. And you would 
be surprised at the number I get from 
men. They find Odorono equally indis- 
pensable." 

And so I came to understand why a 
million people regard Odorono as a toilet 
necessity and Ruth Miller as a friend! 

I would not take anything for the feeling 
of assurance that the use of Odorono twice 
a week gives me. Now I know that under- 
arm perspiration, with its unsightly mois- 
ture and repellent odor, can never annoy 
me or those near me. 

As easy and delightful to use as the 
soap and water that cannot correct this 
peculiar physiological condition; anti- 
septic and perfectly harmless, Odorono is 
a perfect product indeed, made so by a 
woman's vision, a woman's judgment and 
a woman's work. 

Odorono is obtainable at all toilet 
counters in the United States and Canada, 
35c, 60c and $1.00, or sent by mail, post- 
paid. 

Ruth Miller will gladly advise you if 
you are troubled in any unusual way with 
perspiration and will send her new booklet 
of interesting information on the subject. 
All Odorono users are invited to write 
her for a complimentary sample of The 
Odorono Company's new "After Cream." 

Address Ruth Miller— 


The Odorono Co., 1206 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HEY picked out a color, and 
then took the paint they 
could get that color in. 


The color was all right, but the 
paint was all wrong. 


It’s bad enough to have paint- 
ers around when you can’t hel 
it—but when the right paint vill 
keep them away a couple of years 
longer, why exasperate me by 
arguing about it? The bother 
to me isn't the only thing it 
saves; lt saves your money. 


Here is the name of a concern 
that Ned Sanders gave me. He 
said we ought to send 10 cents 
for their Happy Happening Book, 
before we buy even so much as 
a pint of any paint. 


The Lowe Brothers ox 


485 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many cartoonists and illus- 
trators earning 00 to $300. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


You can complete this 


$30. 
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Landon Picture Charts make Course at home inside 
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“The name of sich a church wouldn’t be 
Congregational nor Baptist nor Presby- 
terian nor nothin’ else, but jest the House 
of God.” He paused. 

“I could give you this here church. I 
kin afford it in money; but the’s a way 
I can’t afford it. I can’t afford to pay 
nobody’s fare on the trip to Salvation. 
Each feller’s got to do that himself, and 
nobody kin beat his way. . . . Now, then, 
I come to you with a proposition: 

"Here's what I'll do: I'll build this here 
church, like the picture shows. I'll 
guarantee the preachin' 'll be as good and 
as right as the richest church in the 
country kin pay for. But I can't do it 
with all this here competition. If you 
folks'll agree to give up your sep’rate 
notions, and all jine into one church, r ll 
take off’n your hands what church prop’ ty 
you own, and clear your debts. Then the’ 
won't be but one, and everybody’ll come 
to it, and everybody'll pay his way." - 

He stopped and sat down. 

Deacon Pettybone got to his feet. 
“Scattergood Baines,” he said, “what you 
say has et into me. I been a-watchin’ of 
your church. I know ye kin do what 
. But a church hadn't ought to 


say.. 
run private, to make money. ts agin 
Scripture." 


"Got a different proposal to make, 
Deacon?" 

* Hain't the’ some way we kin all git 
together and build sich a church—so's 
everybody'd have a share in it, and what 
profit was made would be the Lord's 
profit instid of Scattergood Baines's?" 


CATTERGOOD smiled. It was the 
suggestion he àngled for. 
“Might be done," he said. “I got a 


lot of way to pay, and I'll pay my full 
share. Mebbe more. If everybody'll do 
the same. Supposin’ we start a reg'lar 
comp'ny, and sell shares. Sell enough 
shares to build this here church, and then 
have it run businesslike. Come the end 
of every year we kin declare a dividend 
in reg'lar form—call it the Lord's Divi- 
dend, to be used for sich purposes as He 
would approve of. . . . All in favor of 
sich a proposal, h'ist up their hands." 

'The church became a forest of hands, 
eagerly upstretched. 

"Stock books is open. Folks that 
wants to buy form in line. Set down 
your names and the amount you kin pay 
in cash. No credit. Cash to be paid 
down inside of thirty days." 

The line formed, and name after name 
was written on the long roll. Not all the 
names were set down that day, nor the 
next, but within the thirty days allowed 
the list included so many citizens of the 


‘| township that the residue was negligible. 


And that is how it came about that 
Coldriver has the finest church in the 
state; how it can listen to the most 
distinguished preachers and the most 
inspiring music. It is a town of one 
church, a church with an undivided popu- 
lation behind it. It is a town where Sal- 
vation is free; but where everybody pays 
for his instruction in how to enjoy it. 

As Scattergood said to an eminent 
pastor who occupied the pulpit for a 
Sunday, occupied it in amazement and 
admiration: 

* We got things on a basis where God 
don't have to worry about the experises 
of runnin’ His own House.’ 
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The Experiences of a 


Barber . | 


(Continued from page 29) 


that when the hair is cut it "bleeds;" and 
that singeing stops this bleeding. You be- 
gin to think of each hair as a sort of hollow 
tube or reed that needs to be plugged. 

Now, of course, the barber may be sin- 
cere in thinking that singeing will stop the 
hair from falling. My experience has 
taught me to believe that just the oppo- 
site is true; but more of this later. 

Let us suppose that the barber's ora- 
tory has won, and that you have sub- 
mitted to a singe. A trick now resorted | 
to, in order that you may follow the singe 
with a shampoo, is this: The barber rubs 
a piece of white paper over the charred 
ends of the hair, deftly pushes this piece 
of paper, blackened of course, before your 
astonished eyes, and then says: 

“Shampoo, sir?” 

“Good heavens—yes!" you feel like 
crying, aghast at what you have seen. 

Of course the singed ends of the hair 
have blackened the paper, much as if it 
had been rubbed over charcoal. Even 
without the singe the natural oil of the 
hair would have imparted to the piece of 
white paper a soiled: appearance. 


HE insistent devices of the barber to 

get a customer to spend money has had 
one funny effect: It has caused the cus- 
tomer to resort to tricks of his own. I say 
“tricks;” perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to say a "trick." For up to date the 
customer dui worked out, so far as I 
know, only one. He has not been nearly 
as resourceful in his counter-offensive as 
the barber has been in his offensive. 

Maybe you yourself have played the 
trick I allude to. If so, you need not feel 
lonesome; others have tried it, too. 

A customer comes into the shop, hur- 
riedly hands his hat and coat to the boy 
and glances impatiently at the clock. Be- 
fore he takes his seat he looks at his 
watch. 

“I have only fifteen minutes,” he says. 
“Hair-cut!” 

I have seen this same customer, who 
seemed to be in such haste, who perhaps 
had explained further that he had to 
catch a train or meet an appointment, 
dodge around the crowd after his hair-cut 
was over, and, half an hour later, seeing 
him seated before a manicurist’s table, 
having his nails attended to, I have ob- 
served that he seemed in no hurry what- 
ever, but rather the reverse. 

Why do barbers talk so much? Do 
only garrulous men enter the trade, or is | 
there something in the trade itself which | 
makes them so? These are among the 
questions oftenest asked me. 

Well, for one thing, most barbers come : 
from small towns. Since city people will : 
not submit to having a comparatively 
raw hand practice on their faces, barbers 
must serve their apprenticeship else- 
where. 

Now the small-town barber shop is a 
center for gossip. The barber is not only 
not discouraged from talking, he is actu- | 
ally expected to talk. It's part of his | 
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Why the Carringtons Bought 


a Colt 


ss M” she cried. 
“There they go. 
Telephone the police." 

“Telephone noth-. 
ing!" her husband ex- 
claimed. “I can’t. 
They’ve cut the wire,” 
and he held up the tele-- 
phone with the severed 
wire. Y 

“Oh, dear, why can't 
you make them stop," 
his wife wailed. 

* Because I haven't 
got a Colt," retorted 
Tom, “and when I told 
you a few days ago I was 
going tobuy a Colt Auto- 
matic Pistol — the best 
that money can buy for 
home protection — you 
said, "What's the use?” 
Now you know." 


A true incident. The 
Carringtons now own a 
Colt Automatic and know their home 
is safe from loss by housebreakers so 
long as it is there. 


'The Carringtons live on one of the 
best residential streets of a New Eng- 
land city. 

'Tom Carrington is perhaps the last 
man you would think that robbers 
would molest. He played half-back 
for his college and is a fearless, young, 
upstanding American citizen. 


The Carringtons had been awakened 
just in time to hear someone on the 
side piazza. Tom Carrington was up 
ina Kash. No one was going to break 
into his house without an argument. 
His wife followed him in a rush to the 
stairs. An open window at the first 
landing told the story. But the in- 


“Telephone nothing,” he said. 


“The wire's cut.” 


truders had gone. Mrs. Carrington 
saw them climbing into a waiting car. 


And that was the last of the Car- 
rington silver. 


Your dealer will be glad to show you the zarious models 
of Colt Automatic Pistola or Colt Revolvers and advise 
you which is the best for your home protection 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Manufacturers of Colt's Revolvers Colt's Automatic Pistols 
Colt's (Browning) Automatic Machine Guns 
Colt's (Browning) Automatic Machine Rifles 
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service, not only to shave the customer, 
but to entertain him. He forms the habit 
of talking, therefore, and brings it with 
him to the city. He may look cosmopoli- 
tan as he waits behind the chair in a city 
barber shop, but the chances are his inter- 
ests are small-town interests. He is al- 
ways looking for somebody who knew 
somebody back home. 

But there is another reason. Custom- 
ers themselves talk—talk a great deal 
more than they realize. Not all of them 
do, of course, but the majority do. I 
have sometimes wondered why detectives 
do not learn the barber’s trade. They 
might pick up some secrets if they did. 

Thats said that men talk to their bar- 
bers; they talk still more to the manicur- 
ists. Nor is all their talk banter, by any 
means. It is an interesting fact in this 
connection that in our shop at The Hud- 
son Terminal Building we have had in the 
last twelve years three entire changes in 
the personnel of the manicurists. 

And these changes have not come about 
because the girls left us for other positions 
or were discharged; but because they 
have all married, finding husbands among 
the men who came to them to be mani- 
cured. Icould give some rather surprising 
facts regarding the class of man they have 
married. Also, I have kept track of 
them, and there has not been among 
them one divorce. 


HERE are two classes of men who sel- 

dom enter the barber shop: one is the 
backwoodsman, whose wife cuts his hair 
at home; the other is the very busy man 
of wealth. J. P. Morgan had a barber 
chair in his private office, from which, 
while he was bring waited on by his bar- 
ber, he transacted business. Needless to 
say, he neither talked to the barber, nor 
did the barber talk to him. This chair has 
been handed down to Mr. Morgan's son, 
who follows his father's example. Other 
very busy men have barber chairs in their 
offices. 

A well-known man, who spends part of 
his time in a distant city, always sends to 
us for his barber, who makes a rapid trip, 
performs whatever service is needed, and 
is paid a hundred dollars for each trip. 
We have barbers who spend an entire 
summer season, and sometimes a portion 
of the winter season, traveling with some 
wealthy client, who pays them as much 
as they could make in the shop. 

To be a first-class barber requires far 
more skill and knowledge than the lay- 
man might suppose. ln fact, a barber 
ought to be an intelligent man with at 
least a working physiological knowledge 
of the head and scalp. Many a case of 
baldness could be prevented if the barber 
really understood the scalp and took an 
intelligent interest in properly treating it. 

As has been said, pcs come to the 
conclusion that singeing is not only not a 
preventive of falling hair, but that it is 
positively injurious, hastening, not slow- 
ing up, the process. This conclusion I 
have arrived at through long experience 
and observation. I gave my opinion to 
my barbers years ago. Since then, I 
understand, physicians have confirmed it. 
, But I have found that constant brush- 
ing with a stiff-haired brush has the oppo- 
site effect, in some cases checking the 
tendency of the hair to fallout. — 

Fashions change from time to time in 
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hair-cutting. The present mode, that of | 
shaping the hair to the head, is, I think, 
the most sensible and becoming that has 
been hit upon. Now and then, however, 
a man comes in who wishes his neck 
shaved in the rounded way prevalent | 
some fifteen years ago. Such a man is 
usually from the West, where the style has 
evidently held on longer than in the East. 

The barber is, after all, a sort of sculp- 
tor, a Michael Angelo in a small way. He 
can, if he knows his business, go a long 
way toward shaping your head as it 
should be shaped, covering up possible 
defects, and bringing out good points in 
its contour. 

When it comes to shaving, every man | 
presents a different problem. Also, in this 
day of the common use of the safety razor, 
we are apt to get only those whose beards 
are so tough. that they cannot shave 
themselves at home. We have, therefore, 
so far as shaving is concerned, to meet the 
problem of the survival of the toughest. 

Men with angular faces are. harder to 
shave than men with smooth, round ones. 
And men whose beards grow in "whirl- 
winds" are harder to shave than those 
whose beards grow regularly. : When a 
man has a combination of an angular face, 
a tough, whirlwind beard, and a sensitive 
skin, Y. presents a difficult problem. 

The first-class: barber, though, shrinks 
from no such difficulty. He knows what 
each skin needs, how to follow the intri- 
cate grain of the beard, how close to shave, 
how carefully to go. He knows how to 
lather without rubbing—for rubbing it- 
self is hard on the sensitive skin; his razor 
is sharp, his technic is all it should be. 


“ ALL things change," declared Mark 
Twain, “except barbers, the ways of 
barbers, and the surroundings of baer 
These never change. What one experi- 
ences in a barber shop the first time he 
enters is what he experiences in barber 
shops afterward till the end of his days.” 
But Mark Twain did not live long 
enough to find that even the barber shop 
is changing; that even the barber is learn- 
ing that scrupulous cleanliness, courtesy, 
tact, and a dise to satisfy a customer 
rather than to ring up a fat check—all 
this pays! 

There are to-day shops as clean and as 
sterile as a hospital—not only the part 

ou see but the part behind the scenes. 

'ou enter, and a manager, finding out 
what you need, assigns you to the chair of 
the one who can best serve you. Do you 
wish a military hair-cut? You are sent to 
the chair of the man who is expert at just 
such a cut. Do you want a shave? Noth- 
ing else is suggested. Do you desire to 
employ the time thinking out some prob- 
lem of your own, and therefore wish to re- 
main quiet? The barber is such a case is 
not allowed to talk. The brush that lath- 
ers you has been sterilized, so has the 
brush and comb used on your hair. 
Neither will be used on another customer 
until it has been sterilized again. 

These shops are not confined to the 
great cities. ‘They are springing up in 
small towns. The lessons modern business 
has learned are based on old saws: Hon- 
esty is the best policy; a satisfied customer 
is the best advertisement. These lessons 
the barber shop is learning; and those 
that do not learn them are being crowded 
to the wall. 


“We Pay Him $100 a Week! 


*Looks pretty young for the Manager's 
desk, doesn't he, Jim? 

“He is, too, according to the standards 
you and I used to go by. But it's the day 


of young men in big jobs. I honestly be- 
lieve this department is in better hands 
today than at any time since we've been 
in business. 

“I decided six months ago that we 
needed a new manager. At that time 
Gordon, there, was one of the youngest 
men in the office and was pegging away 
at a small job. But when I started 
checking up around here I found he was 
handling that job to perfection. 

“I brought him into the office one day ` 
and started to draw him out. What do 
you suppose I discovered? For more than 
two years he had been studying with the 
International Correspondence Schools at 
Scranton. Prepared his lessons in the 
evening and during noon hour. 

“I kept him talking for nearly three 
hours and I found that in actual knowledge 
and training Gordon was years ahead of 
any man in the office. 

“So I gave him the job. We pay him 
$100 a week, and I have an idea it's the 
best investment the house ever made!" 


Hew. do you stand when your employer 
checks up his men for promotion? Is 
there any reason why he should select you? 


Ask yourself these questions fairly. You 
must face them if you expect advance- 
ment and more money. For now, more 
than ever before, the big jobs are going 
to men with special training. 

You can get the training you need right 
at home in spare time. For thirty years 
the International Correspondence Schools 
have been helping men out of routine 
drudgery into work they like—helping 
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them to win advancement, to have happy, 
prosperous homes, to know the joy of 
getting ahead in business and in life. 
More than two million have taken the up 
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It’s the day of young men in big jobs— 
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Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
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The 
DAILY DOZEN 


FOD MEN AMO WOMEN 


dy WALTER CAMP 


104a copy 


This little 


ten-cent booklet 


tells you how to obtain and hold on to good 
health. If it told you how to make a thou- 
sand dollars, you wouldn’t get such real value 
from a ten-cent investment. 


“You don't need a gym or dumb-bells or 
chest stretchers to keep as fit as a fiddle- 


He knows. He 


string,” says Walter Camp. 
is the greatest physical instructor in the world. 


“The DAILY DOZEN” is Walter Camp’s method of staying 


vigorous, healthy and young. It’s the method the lithe, caged 
tiger at the zoo follows—with a lot the tiger doesn’t know. 


Ask for Walter Camp’s “DAILY DOZEN” at your news- 


stand to-day. It’s yours for a dime. 


Je DAILY DOZEN 


The Reynolds Publishing Company 
416 West Thirteenth Street New York City 


Risks You Take in 
Everyday Life 


(Continued from page 49) 


gets $20a week. People who belong in the 
artful-dodger class don’t realize how easy 


it is to run down their false statements. 


Some time ago, an auto truck backed 
into a pushcart which was standing beside 
a curbon the East Side in New York City. 


| After the driver had helped the pushcart 


owner pick up half a peck of apples that 
had been spilled, he asked the pushcart 
man if he had any complaint to make. 
The peddler said everything was all right. 

A few days later the peddler brought 
suit for $500, claiming this amount to 
cover the cost of his false teeth and 
several natural teeth which, he alleged, 
had been broken in the accident. When 
I sent for him, the pushcart owner came 
in and said that two dentists had told him 
he would have to have a solid gold plate 
and solid gold teeth owing to injuries to 
his mouth. After looking into his mouth, 
I told him there was no evidence that he 
had been hit. He laughed and went 
away. We disregared his claim and 
never heard from it again. 

Obviously, this case was engineered by 
a “runner” who had witnessed or heard 
of the accident and had got the peddler to 
sue, at no expense to himself, but with the 
understanding that the runner and some 


| lawyer associated with him should get 
| half of any sum paid to settle the claim. 


In New York and some other states the 
runner's activities are prohibited by law, 
but under cover these ‘‘runners” or 
"ambulance chasers” are still very active. 
Ordinarily, an injured person who is taken 
to the hospital is approached by at least 
three runners within three hours after the 
accident. If the injured person is taken to 
his home, the difficulties in reaching him 
are fewer and as many as six runners or 
ambulance chasers will solicit his case in 
the same space of time. 


p CERTAIN sections of all large cities, 
people are continually getting hurt be- 
cause of bad stairs and dark cellars and in 
other ways that give them little or no 
chance of collecting damages. Once hurt, 
with visible marks of strain or bruise, 
there is always the temptation, with some 
kinds of people, to try to connect their 
injuries with circumstances that would 
entitle them to damages. A remarkable 
instance of this kind, another pushcart 
case, came to my attention recently: 

An auto-truck ran into a pushcart, 
tipped it over on the sidewalk, did two 
dollars’ worth of damage, and the case 
was settled for that sum. Within a week 
after the accident, thirty-nine suits were 
registered by lawyers representing clients 
who claimed to have been standing beside 
the overturned pushcart. Some of the 
claimants displayed bruises and cuts: 
others alleged they had had their backs 
strained; some supposed themselves to be 
suffering from hysteria. The evidence 
showed that, though the pushcart had 
turned over, no one had been hit. 

Illegitimate claims of this kind are so 
common that all the big cities throughout 
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the United States have what is known as | 


the “manhole section." The term is used 
among insurance men to designate that 
quarter of the city where, if a manhole 
cover is left off a while, the people 


apparently form a line and wait for their | 


turn to fall in! 

But fraudulent claims, based on the 
evidence of some injury due to one’s own 
carelessness, do not come solely from the 
poorer sections of a big city. Once a 
certain type of individual has received 


damages for a genuine injury in some | 


accident, his eyes are opened to the possi- 
bilities of deceit. Years ago there were 
people who actually made a living this 
way. Some try it even to-day. 


Suppose I fall at home, hurt my knee, | 


and have some red marks or a bad swell- 
ing to show for it. I can then go for a 
walk, and I'll be a pretty inefficient man 
if I can't find a hose to trip over. Having 
tripped, I give my name and address and 


a record of the accident to the quoperey | 


owner, and enter a claim for damages. 
Unless I am detected in the fraud, the 


claim is payable. Or perhaps I decide to | 


be hurt by a truck. I wait until I see one 
backing into a delivery entrance and, 


having walked in back of it, I halloo at the | 


driver and tell him I am hit. Who can 
prove I wasn’t. 

Again, I may go to a department store 
and look for an elevator that doesn’t stop 
flush with the floor. It will probably take 
me an hour or two to find one; but, being 
a patient man, I finally succeed. I trip 
and fall, make a report of the “accident,” 
and give substance to my claim by ex- 
hibiting my knee—which I bruised at 
home! 


TOW you'll wonder why I don't decide 
to slip on a banana peel in a railroad 
terminal. I’ll tell you. As a man of ex- 
perience in this sort of thing, I know that 
derelict banana peels are very hard to 
find. 

You must have noticed in railroad 
stations and similar public places the man 
with the broom and long-handled dustpan 
who sweeps up every piece of refuse as 
soon as it is dropped. Corporations have 
learned that stray banana peels almost 
certainly mean suits for damages, legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, and so they hire a 
fellow with sharp eyes to look out for such 
things. However, if I decide to slip on a 


banana peel somewhere about the prem- | 


ises of a solvent corporation, I can proba- 
bly manage to do so. But in this case ] 
must be supplied with a little capital to 
invest in bananas; for, even if I buy a 


banana and throw the peel on the flooi | 


myself, the dustpan man will, as likely as 
not, get there and sweep it up before I 
have a chance to slip on it. I may have to 
lay out capital for as many as half a 
dozen bananas! It takes a spry man 
nowadays to slip on a banana peel! 

Consider the case of Sadie 
eighteen years old, and received minor 
injuries when two cars of the Chicago City 
Railway collided. The case was settled 
for $500. Later in the same year, Sadie 
B. fell against a door when a car of the 
Manhattan Street Railway, New York, 
took a curve. Sadie got $100. 

Early the next year, Sadie B. slipped on 
a banana peel in a Belt Line street car, 
Boston, and got $325. A little later that 
year, she slipped on a banana peel while 


She was | 
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alighting from a train of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad. She got $125 for bruises. 
Later still this year, Sadie slipped on a 
banana peel in a car of the Illinois Rail- 
road Company and wrenched her arm. 
She got $2co that time. 

Then Sadie B. really did slip! She 
claimed that she got severe injuries to her 
back when a train of the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacifc Railroad started with 
a jerk. She said that she grabbed for a 
strap; but it was proved that there were no 
straps in the car. Sadie went to jail. 

You see, Sadie B. was just a faker, not 
a real crook. She didn’t have brains. 
When she tried to fake a serious injury, 
she got caught. That's the way with a 
faker. If he starts his career by tripping 


| over a hose, by falling down-stairs or out 


of elevators, he seems unable to learn the 
technic of any other kind of accident, and, 
when he tries it, goes to jail. 


RAILROAD claim adjuster was telling 

me theother day about a faker who had 
been put out of business by an invention 
of Mr. Edison. Years ago, this woman 
and her young daughter were in a railroad 
wreck. The daughter had had on her 
left cheek since birth an unsightly, irregu- 
lar, red scar. After the wreck, the car in 
which they were riding caught fire; the 
mother's clothes were slightly burned; the 
daughter was unhurt. A railroad em- 
ployee who was hastily making a list of 
the injured said to the mother, after 
catching sight of her daughter's face, 
“Te’s too bad your little girl is burned!” 
Then he took their names and home 
address. 

The mother wrapped up her daughter's 
face until they reached home. Then the 
"burn" was covered with oil bandages, 
and these were kept on until the com- 
pany's representative called. On ex- 
hibiting the condition of her daughter's 
face, the mother received an immediate 
settlement. 

That was in the days of oil-lighted 
trains, and during the next ten years the 
mother collected a total of over twenty 
thousand dollars on the strength of that 
scar on her daughter's face. Her practice 
was to push an oil lamp from its socket 


| with an umbrella. Having wrapped -up 


her daughter’s face, she would claim that 
the lamp had jolted from its socket and 
that the girl had suffered from the burn- 


| ing oil. 


The lighting of trains by electricity 
forced this woman to transfer her opera- 
tions to the South and West, where oil 
lamps were still used. The universal 
adoption of modern lighting systems 
drove her out of business before she was 
caught. 

‘To-day it is almost impossible to collect 


-on a fake claim. Descriptions of claim- 


ants are kept and exchanged between in- 
surance and railroad companies, and these 
companies spend hundreds of thousands 


| of dollars a year to track down fake claim- 


ants. 

The commonest ailments among people 
who don’t want to, or can’t, deal fairly, 
are known as “railroad back" and “ trau- 
matic hysteria” or “traumatic neurosis.” 
A man may come out of a railroad wreck 
or street collision absolutely unhurt; but 
when he goes home his friends tell him 
what a close call he must have had, and 


! exclaim over his nerves and predict that 


to-morrow he'll show the bad effects, 
even if he doesn’t now. Likely enough, 
because of their power of suggestion, the 
man does come down ill next day. 

In the case of railroad back he develops 
an acute pain, has to be put in a plaster- 
cast, speaks hoarsely, and on being ex- 
amined gives evidence of great suffering, 
though there is no actual injury to show. 
If he has traumatic hysteria he can’t 
sleep, doesn’t want to eat, is nervous, 
highly excitable, and has other symptoms 
—as well as a keen anxiety about the 
amount of damages he is going to get. 
Railroad back usually develops after 
collisions. Traumatic hysteria may come 
on after any kind of an accident. 

I know a man who was hit on the head 
by a piece of ice. He stayed home a few 
days and was able to go back to work. 
His friends began telling him about the 
serious consequences of his injury, and 
advised him to see a doctor against future 
possibilities. To-day that man thinks he 
is ill, and feels that he can't go on the 
street without a guide. 

Another man I know had a cataract re- 
moved from his eye, giving him good 
sight in both eyes. One day he was 
burned slightly in the eyes with ammonia. 
Though his sight was not affected, his 
friends began to sympathize with him for 
fear he would go Blind. To-day the man 
is actually losing his sight, and he has 
become a total wreck from fear that the 
anxieties of his friends will materialize. 

Ninety per cent of all cases of railroad 
back and traumatic hysteria are totally 
cured—the best “cure” being a lump sum 
payment. These particular troubles occur 
most frequently among certain classes of 
Poles, Italians, Russians, and Germans. 
They never occur among the Irish; and 
among Anglo-Saxons they are rare. 


Arey years ago there was a collision 
between elevated trains in a big East- 
ern city. Twenty persons were killed, and 
at least a hundred hurt. Over a thousand 
claims were laid against the company; 
many by persons who, it later developed, 
were miles away from the scene of the 
accident at the time. Many claims were 
also received from persons who had been 
on the train but had not been injured. 
All these people had developed either 
railroad back cr traumatic hysteria. To 
settle the damage claims for this wreck, 
it is estimated the company will have to 
pay at least $10,000,000. 

Judging by long experience, it is fair to 
say that if responsibility for the recent 
terrible explosion in Wall Street, New 
York, had been fastened upon a corpora- 
tion, the city, or a solvent individual, 
many thousands of claims aggregating 
more than a billion dollars would have 
been filed. Many of these would have 
been entirely fanciful. And I speak frank- 
ly about these fancied injuries, because 
fraudulent claimants delay justice and 
interfere with full and prompt settlements 
to those actually hurt. 

The most honest two men I have come 
across in my experience were both Irish, 
and both were named Mike. Mike No. 4 
drank heavily. While crossing the street 
he was knocked down by an automobile. 
The company that had to adjust the 
claim against the automobile owner be- 
lieved that Mike had been drinking, but 
there had also been some carelessness on 
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the part of the chauffeur. Mike told a 
pretty straight story and, at first, didn’t 
ask much more than he seemed entitled 
to. Then a runner took his case on a 
fifty-fifty basis, and Mike entered suit for 
$10,000. 

The suit was about to come to trial 
when Mike came in one day and said he 
had to relieve his mind. 
it was," he said. “I’m a hard drinker, but 
that day I wasn’t drunk. I’d had only a 
little. Anyways, I can’t be thinking hat 
me old body and bones is worth ten 
thousand dollars to anyone. Whatever 
I get out of it, I’ll drink it up. How would 
it be if you got me into a home and paid 
the freight? I'd be for calling it square!" 

So the company got Mike into a home 
for aged men and paid down the sum of 
$250 which the home asked to cover his 
maintenance. The last I heard of Mike 
he was happy and sober. 

Mike No. 2 had come over from Ire- 
land, had saved a little money, lived with 
his wife in a neat little house on the West 
Side in New York, and still smoked his 
T. D. pipe and ate corned beef and 
cabbage. Growing old, Mike had become 
a night watchman; and during the long 
watches he had begun to dream of going 
home to County Armagh. 


CE evening, when crossing thestreet on 
his way to work, he was knocked down 
by a runaway horse and both his legs were 
broken. Because Mike was old his bones 
didn’t knit well, and Mike was in the 
hospital many months. Finally he got 
so he could walk with the aid of a cane. 
While the case was being settled, Mike 
was not once caught in an exaggeration, 
though he had occasion to tell his story 
many times. He did the square thing in 
every way, though he might have gone 
around on crutches and have claimed that 
he couldn’t see or smell, or he might have 
claimed that, while his legs had mended, his 
back was sprained forever. Mike was just 
the kind of man for whom the insurance 
company wants to do everything possible; 


| and in the end he was so pleased with the 


liberal settlement that, before selling out 
his furniture and going back to Ireland, 
he gave a farewell corned beef and cab- 
bage dinner to the claim adjuster and the 


| doctor who had treated him in the 


hospital. 

I want to warn you to be careful around 
elevators; to keep your head and limbs in- 
side car windows; and above all to take no 
chances whatever. So I shall tell you about 
Dig Steve. 

Big Steve was a tremendously powerful 
man, six feet and three inches tall. He 
worked in a paper mill, and sometimes 
had to unload an elevator. There was a 
gate to protect the elevator when it was 
not at the ground floor. As the elevator 
came down, the gate would go up. The 
gate was so high that none but a man of 
Big Steve's height could look over it. 

One day, while waiting for the elevator 
to come down, Big Steve put his head over 
the gate to look up and see if there was 


| any delay. As he did so the gate went up. 


Steve was lifted off his feet and flung to 
the floor. Slowly, dazed, he got up. 
There was nobody near, and Steve knew 
he was badly hurt. He took a piece of 
chalk and scrawled on the wall: “My 
neck is broke. My lungs are filled with 
blood." 


"TII tell you how | 
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You Should Read This Book 


Surely if it has brought such good fortune to so many others 
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amine the evidence, There is no cost or obligation whatever. 
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who tell in their own words of their amazing jumps to big 
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National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. 23-G, Chicago, IIl. 


Without any cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
your Free Book. 
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Five blocks away there was a hospital, 
and Steve managed to walk there. What 
Steve had written on the wall was true; 
but he lived. The vertebra of his neck 
was mended with silver wires. His frac- 
tured windpipe was mended so that he 
could breathe through a silver tube. As 
long as he lives Steve will breathe through 
this tube, and when he goes to bed a long 
silver tubing must always be attached to 
the tubing in his windpipe, and this tubing 
run out the window to the open air. 

Big Steve received $7,500 in damages, 
because the elevator gate was not high 
enough to keep him from looking over. 
The words he chalked on the wall are still 
there, protected by a coat of shellac. —- 

Never take a chance on an accident. 
Good luck will only encourage you to take 
another. In the end you must lose, and 
money cannot compensate. 

However, you ought to know just what 
to do, in regard to damage claims, in case 
you do have an accident. If your injuries 
were caused through the negligenceof some- 
one else, make your claim directly upon 
the person responsible; if you are knocked 
down by an automobile, for example, 
make your claim against the owner of the 
automobile; if you fall on a broken stair, 
or are hurt by a street grating that opens 
up without the proper warning signal, 
make your claim against the owner of the 
building. At the time of the accident, get, 


or have someone get for you, the names | 


and addresses of witnesses. 

If, in your opinion, the amount offered 
in settlement by the owner or the in- 
surance adjuster on behalf of the owner, 
is not fair, then consult a reputable at- 
torney. State your facts to him exactly as 
they are. The facts are stronger than any 
fiction, and your injuries will speak for 
themselves. 


IT IS reasonable to ask damages for 
medical attention, loss of time at your 
occupation, and for pain and suffering 
caused you by someone else's negligence. 
But if the accident was brought about by 
not looking where you were going, or by 
some other carelessness of your own, you 
ought not to make a claim. 

n no event sign any paper for anyone 
who comes to you after the accident to 
ask for your case. Ambulance chasers 
often try to induce people to sign papers 
supposed to be birth certificates, or some 
other document supposedly necessary to 
sign because the injured person has been 
treated in a publicinstitution. This paper 
generally proves to be a retainer, speci- 
fying that half the sum recovered shall be 
paid as a fee to the ambulance chaser and 
the attorney who works with him. 

'The runner is never interested in really 
getting justice for the injured. His chief 
interest is to get a quick settlement. Fre- 
quently he takes half what the injured 

rson is entitled to, or the case may 
she so exaggerated that it is thrown 
out of court. 

Many companies offer liability in- 
surance which will indemnify persons or 
corporations against any and all claims 
and suits that may be brought against 
them for injury or damage to property 
as a result of accidents due to the negligence 
of the policy holders. All owners of moving 
vehicles, of public and private houses, of 
elevators and of steam-boilers ought to 
carry such insurance. 
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most famous 


“Where Do I Go 


From Here?" 


(Continued from page 55) 


break up. Those who had car fare back 
to Chicago, went home. Some of us did 
not have even that much money, so we 
had to stay. 

“We hunted for a theatre, but the only 
one we could get was a little place in the 
vilest section of the city. We persuaded 
the owner, an Italian, to let us run the 
place on a fifty-fifty basis. We put on a 
little tabloid show for which we charged 
ten, twenty and thirty cents. We drew a 
crowd; and this brought business to the 
neighboring saloon, also owned by the 
Italian. 

“The state was dry in law; but this 
town, at any rate, was wet enough. Our 
Italian friend, however, had not been pay- 
ing graft to the police. A rival Italian 
saloon-keeper had. When this other man 
saw that we were drawing the crowd, he 
got busy. He said to the colored people 
of the neighborhood: ‘Those Northern 
Yankee niggers come down here and think 
they’re better than you are. Why do you 
stand for it? Why don’t you go to their 
show and let 'em know what you think 
about 'em? 


“(THE result was that half a dozen of the 

men whose minds he had poisoned 
would try to break up the show. We would 
have to stop our performance and leave 
the stage to throw them out. And the 
police would stand outside and never lift 
a finger to protect us from such rufhan- 
ism, bacanse the rival Italian was paying 
them graft. 

“When a line was waiting to get into 
the theatre, the policemen would order 
them to quit standing there and would 
threaten to arrest them for loitering if 
they didn’t go away. One night I tried to 
reason with a policeman who was sending 

eople away from the door of the theatre. 
But he pushed back his coat, pointed to 
the handle of his gun, called me vile names, 
and threatened me. I knew how power- 
less I was. If I had persisted, he would 
have arrested me, perhaps shot me. Then 
he would have declartd I was a ‘bad nig- 
er, and that he had been forced to act 
ee I was ‘interfering with an officer 
in the discharge of his duties." 

'There was no smile on Gilpin's face 
now; and the melancholy in his eyes was 
full of bitterness. 

“Well,” he went on, “‘you can see how 
itis. I needn't go into all the details. I 
got back finally into vaudeville; but then 
the war came along, and sometimes I 
couldn't secure any engagement at all. 
I had to live, so I got work as a porter 
on trains that were hauling soldiers. 

“The papers have said I was a Pullman 
porter. It is true that I worked on Pull- 
man trains, but only those used by the 
army. It wasn't so bad. Most of the 
soldiers were fine, democratic young fel- 
lows. But when we were hauling them 
from a Northern camp to a Southern one, 
it was rather curious how their attitude 
toward me changed when we got below 
Mason and Dixon's lme. 
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advertisement twice—yes, every word. And this 
time I tore out the coupon! 


"That was the turn in the road for me. The 
Schools at Scranton suggested just the course of 
training I needed and they worked with me every 
hour I had to spare. 


“In six months I was in charge of my division. Ina year 
my salary had been doubled. And I've been advancing ever 
since. Today I was appointed manager of our Western office 
at $5,000 a year. Tearing out that coupon three years ago 
was the best hunch I ever had.” 
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“Still, I got along fairly well. But I 
don’t think I ever could take a regular 
Pullman porter's job—going around and 
gathering up the boots and blackening 
them, putting my hand out for a tip—no! 
I don't think I could do that. 

“But I did run an elevator in a New 
York apartment house. Oh, yes—I was 
an ‘elevator boy’ for quite a while. I had 
come to New York with an excellent letter 
of introduction to one of the theatrical 
agents; but I never could get a chance to 
present it. I tried repeatedly; told his 
office boy that I had a letter to the man. 
But the boy always came out from the 
inner sanctum with the message that Mr. 
So-and-so was very busy that morning 
and that I might call again. I did call 
again—and many times again; but the 
gentleman was always too busy. 

“The war ended finally, the theatrical 
business seemed good, so I got out the 
wig I had worn as the old Baptist preach- 
er, spent a couple of dollars having it fixed 
up, and was just about to try for a chance 
in vaudeville again, when the stage mana- 
ger of 'Abraham Lincoln' sent for me. 

"[n that play there was the small part 
of Custis, an old negro servant, and Mr. 
Lonergan was not satished with the way 
it was being done. They asked me to 
come down to a rehearsal—the play had 
not been produced then—and look it over. 
I found that this was the dress rehearsal 
and that the play was to open the very 
next night in Stamford. Could I learn the 
lines immediately and go on at the first 


performance? I said I could, if they would | 


settle it with the other actor. 


“THAD no rehearsal with the company. 

The next day, through a mistake, I went 
to New Haven instead of Stamford; and 
when I finally reached the theatre in the 
latter town, it was after seven o'clock, and 
I had only time to dress and make up be- 
fore the performance began. But I got 
through all right; and it was because of 
my work in the róle of the Custis that the 
Provincetown Players asked me to do this 
part in "The Emperor Jones.” 

“It must seem pretty wonderful to have 
made such a success, after the years you 
have waited for it," I said. 

The somber look in his eyes did not 
change as he replied: 

"[ don't know just how much it 
amounts to. Ít seems to me a good deal 
like people saying: 'Well! I knew the 
poll-parrot could say a few words; but I 
didn't know the poll-parrot could carry on 
a conversation! It really talks very well 
—considering the fact that it's only a poll- 
parrot. ” 

“Yov’re cynical," I protested. 

“I don’t want to be,” he said earnestly. 
“I am pleased; especially with the gener- 
ous praise of the critics. But I don’t fool 
myself about the stone walls that are in 
my way. Mr. O'Neill made a breach in 
those walls by writing a play that had in 
it a serious dramatic rôle for a negro. The 
Provincetown Players gave me the chance 
to do the part. But—what next? IfI 
were white, a dozen opportunities would 
come to me at once as a result of a success 
like this. But I’m black. Itis no joke when 
I ask myself, ‘Where do I go from here?’ 

“There may be a small part open to me 
in something—like the part of Custis. 
But do you know that it 1s hard for a col- 
ored man to get a chance to play even 
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negro parts in regular companies? I 
played such a part in one company, and 
some of the actors used to stand outside 
my dressing-room and talk about me, evi- 
dently intending me to overhear them. 

“W hy did they get a nigger for that 
part? they would say. ʻA white man 
could play it better than any nigger that 
ever was born? 

“The ladies in the company were always 
courteous. So were a few of the men. 
The rest did not see me. They never even 
said ‘Good-evening’ to me. And of course 
I did not ‘see’ them, or attempt to speak 
to them. 

“When we arrived in a town, there 
would be on the call board a list of the 
members of the company, with the hotels 
to which they might go. But my name 
was never among them. I was a pariah 
dog who must hunt a kennel for himself, if 
he was to have one. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I don't 
know that they could have done anything 
else. I don't mean to be blaming anyone. 
I am simply telling what the conditions 
are. But my present success has at least 
accomplished something. I now have a 
letter on my table from the very agent 
who was once 'too busy' to see me, asking 
me to come to his office. 

"And speaking of letters, I have re- 
ceived scores of them since I have been 
playing this part. Many of them are 
from white people, generously congratu- 
lating me on my success. I prize them 
more than I can express. I shall keep 
them always. Whatever happens, I shall 
have some evidence to prove that I was 
not a fool in thinking that a negro can act. 


ERE in New York there are said to be 

more than 110,000 negroes, and that 
about 100,000 of them live in Harlem. Of 
that number I doubt whether more than 
25,000 ever have been in a theatre outside 
of the section where they live. There are 
several theatres in that district that are 
for colored people and that have stock 
companies made up of coloréd actors. I 
played in one of these companies and also 
acted as manager. We gave such plays as 
‘Within the Law’ and ‘Paid in Full,’ pro- 
ducing them a year or two after they had 
made a success on Broadway. 

“Those audiences were not what you 
might call *theatre-wise.' Most of the 
people, as I said before, never go inside 
the regular theatres. But there is sur- 
prisingly little difference between them 
and a white audience. The colored people 
are more impressionable and more dem- 
onstrative. They not only let you know 
what they like, but they also let you know 
what they don’t like. [f an actor fails to 
please, they grumble audibly. And if he 
keeps on, they shout, ‘Oh, take him off! 
We don’t want him?” They are particu- 
larly fond of melodrama. ‘Within the 
Law,’ for instance, could be put on again 
in Harlem and draw crowds. They will go 
to such a play three or four times. . 

“All the large cities, and in the South 
many of the smaller towns, have theatres 
for colored people. There are five here in 
New York, two in Philadelphia, two in 
Baltimore, one in Richmond, and so on. 
Some of them are up-to-date houses 
seating from one thousand to eighteen 
hundred persons. Only negro companies 
appear there and only colored people at- 
tend; but in many of the plays given the 
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They are the leaders in the fashion p 

centers of America. The prices are the same everywhere; 
they cost no more in San Francisco than they do in NewYork. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 


money can buy. 

C A U SR | Oo N Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name 

and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be careful 

to see that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


President Z 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
744 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 
9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores, 
If your iocal dealer cannot supply you, 
take no other make, Order direct from 
the factory. Send for booklet telling how 
to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
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parlors, accommo: 
dating 1,600 persons. 
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Daily, May 1 to November 15. 


Ask 
agency 


round trip. 


Daylight trips every Saturday from July 
16th to September 3rd. 
our ticket agent or any tourist 
or tickets via C, & B. Li 

New Tourist Automobile 
round trip with two days return limit for 
cars not exceeding 127 inches wheelbase, 
Cars over 127 inches wheelbase, $14.50 


Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo | 
good for transportation on our steamers. | 


Tourist map for automobilists sent on 
request. 

Daily Service — June 25th to Sept. 5th | 
between Toledo and Buffalo, via Put-in- 
Bay and Cedar Point. Fare $6.67. 

Send 5 cents for colored puzzle chart of 
the Great Ship "Seeandbee." Also ask for 
pictorial booklet (free). 

. (Fares quoted do not include War Tax.) 


Line. 
Rate — $10.00 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company 
Dept. C, Cleveland, Ohio | 


Lv. Cleveland 9:00 p.m. Lv. Buffalo 
Ar. Buffalo — 7:30 a. m. 
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characters are white, played by negro 
actors who 'make up' for these white 
róles. 

*On the other hand, negro companies 
give performances at other theatres in the 
South where white people attend. But 
the plays given in those houses contain 
only negro characters. That is, white peo- 
ple will go to see colored actors appear as 
negroes—but they will not see them por- 
tray white characters. 

* “I have played every kind of a charac- 
ter: black, white, Jews, Chinamen, every- 
thing you can think of. But I have got 
my conceptions of these characters from 
life, not from seeing other actors do them 
on the stage. I think I can count on the 
fingers of one hand all the plays I have 
seen done by white companies: ‘Disraeli, 
with George Arliss; ‘Rosmersholm,’ with 


Mrs. Fiske; "The Music Master, with 
David Warfield; and I saw ‘Hamlet’ once 
and ‘Oliver Twist’ once. I would like to 
see ‘Oliver Twist’ a dozen times. 

“When I have a certain rôle to play, I 
go out and look for real people who are 
represented by that rôle. If it is a China- 
man, I go to Chinatown and study the 
people there. If it is an East Side dea I 
go down to Grand Street and hang around 
watching the people and trying to get 
their tricks of speech and of manner. 
That seems to me a better way than to 
take someone else's idea and try to copy it. 


“THERE is à satisfaction in trying to do 
something worth while," he went on 
after a pause, "even though it doesn't seem 
to get you anywhere. If it were not for the 
insistent question of bread and butter, I 
might keep on trying. But there is my 
boy. He is seventeen years old, and I'd 
like him to have the advantages I missed. 
If he wants to go through college I am de- 
termined that he shall. I'm not going to 
put the idea into his head; but if he ex- 
presses the wish of his own accord, I will 
earn the money somehow. 

“People are saying now that I can act. 
I have known for a long time that I could. 
It has been demonstrated that a play can 
be written that will give a colored actor a 
chance. Perhaps someone will write an- 
other such play. Anyway, if I can't get 
anything else to play, I suppose I can at 
least ‘play the game.’ After all, that’s 
what everybody has to do, one way or 
another.” 

He finished with a smile; but his eyes 
were still profoundly sad. He had played 
a tragic part on the stage that afternoon. 
The echoes of the applause that had called 
him before the curtain again and again 
were still in my ears. But Charles Gilpin, 
the man, with his unsolvable problem to 
face, and with his hopeless “Where do I 
go from here?” was a far more tragic figure 
than any make-believe character ever por- 
trayed in the theatre. 


WILLIAM S. HART'S own story— 
more thrilling than any of the melo- 
dramas in which the famous ‘‘two- 
gun man” of the movies has starred— 
will be told next month by Merle 
Crowell. It is a dramatic tale of life 
in the West when the West was a 
frontier, and of a long, hard struggle 
for success on the stage—which, once 
won, was discarded for a new and 
greater career. 
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back to me, and always writing new ones 
to send in search of better luck. 

“The postman’s habit was to open the 
front door and toss the letters into the 
hall. The heavy manuscripts dropped 
with an unmistakable sound; and often, 
even when I was up-stairs, I could count 
them as they fell, and know just how 
many of my stories had come back. I can 
hear the sound even now. But I can hear, 
too, my father's cheerful, “Well, some- 
body has to take them!” 

“They were always like that, my father 
and mother. Whatever else you put into 
this story, it will lack the most important 
element if you leave them out. They 
never tried to thwart my desire to follow 
out my own purpose. I think of it so 
"often when I see parents attempting to 
defeat their children's wish for self-ex- 
pression, trying to drive a boy into a pro- 
fession when he wants to go into farming, 
for instance. 

"After I had gone through the high 
school at Portage, I went to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Madison, where for 
four years I did very well in the English 
courses, and not at all well in anything 
else. But this did not disturb me in the 
least, for the only thing I really cared 
about was writing. 


INALLY, the miracle actually hap- 

pened—one of my flock of stories was 
accepted and printed ina Milwaukee paper, 
the ‘Evening Wisconsin.’ When, about 
a week later, I received a check—it was 
for three dollars—1 was so excited that I 
took the first train to Portage to show the 
precious slip of paper to my father and 
mother. 

“Then for a long time it seemed as if 
the age of miracles was past, so far as I 
was concerned. One story was accepted 
and printed, but it brought no check. At 
the university I won some prizes for writ- 
ing; but that wasn’t the same thing as 
having people buy what I wrote. 

“After I graduated, I went back to 
Portage; back to the very town where, 
later, I was to find the clue to whatever 
success I have had. But at that time 
Portage seemed to me the last place in the 
world to look for any such clue. Like 
most people, I thought the far fields were 
greener than those at my feet. There 
wasn't any romance in Portage, I thought; 
and I was still possessed by the idea that 
I must write of things beautifully roman- 
tic—or romantically beautiful. So my 
one idea was to escape from what seemed 
to me an unpromising field. The only 
way I could think of to accomplish this 
was to get into newspaper work in a city. 

“In the autumn a school friend invited 
me to visit her in Milwaukee. I have 
often wondered what she thought of me 
as a guest, for every morning of my stay 
I calmly deserted her and went down to 
the newspaper offices to ask if there was 
an opening for me. 
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Dept. 97 Detroit, Mich. 
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talent into a high- salaried ability! 


Study at Home in Spare Time 


The Federal home-study Course teaches you step by step, 


without need of previous training or experience. 
You receive individual personal criticisms on your 
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FUTURE," a book which 
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Federal School of Commercial Designing 
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* Because my story had been printed in 
the ‘Evening Wisconsin, I laid special 
siege to that office. Day after day, I pre- 
sented myself before the city editor, and 


EE © CAD: day after day he assured me that there 


was no wen for me. I had such a 


We aio. sending free dread of the ordeal that when I was going 
to all who ask, a up in the elevator I was conscious chiefly 
sardi, p ret im ler of wishin that the whole thing was over 
called “Thirsty Fibre and that I was going down instead of up.” 


—His Biography.” 


She said this with the quiet little laugh 
which is so characteristic of her. She was 
not dramatizing herself, but to me the 
thing was dramatic. She is slender, al- 
most fragile, with soft brown hair, clear 
grayish eyes, and almost incredibly small 
hands. A brusque city editor must have 
thought it would be easy to discourage 
her. But he did not know the power of 
persistence that was concealed under that 
quiet exterior. 

“When my two weeks’ visit was over,” 
she went on, “I rented a room, at six dol- 
SERM Fiir tibra lars a month—and kept right on applying 
“They Dry.” Thi to that city editor. Until finally, out ot 
Fibre is found only in sheer fatigue, I imagine, he stopped me 
ScotTissue Towels. " 

once as I was going out, told me that a 
flower show was opening that day, and 
asked me to cover it. 

“T never shall forget my thrill at the 


6 : 
e - phrase 'cover it.' ater, when I was 
af actually a reporter, I used to go about my 
ae re $ work saying to myself, ‘I’m out on an as- 
: T A " 
à TRADE MARK COPYRIGHT 920 ~~ signment! I’m out on an assignment! 


People talked about the ‘newspaper 
O CTO 0 CINE) © CEN) © CANNED © CREED O CEET O Ó CHEENTO @ C pue But I was more than happy in it. 


was ecstatic. 


T IS Thirsty Fibre—the ‘Worker of the Wash- t - , 
room ""—who has made ScotTissue famous. A : WHEN I received my first weekly pay 
towel is just as good as its fibres. The always envelope, containing fifteen dollars, 
uniform, soft, white, scientifically treated thirsty I drew pictures on 1t showing me in the act 
fibres which absorb four times their weight in Scott Paper Co. of getting it at the cashier's window, and 
water, are found only in ScotTissue towels. When mailed 1t, contents and all, to my parents. 
you use a ScotTissue Towel you will recognize It wasn't that they needed the money. 
the absorbing power of Thirsty Fibre. Thirsty Chester, Pa., U. S: A. In fact, Mother put the envelope away 
Fibre promotes comfort and hygiene and cuts New York Chicago intact, and kept it. But I was like a dog 
towel coat in washroom service. © S. P. Co. Sh Franclapo that wants to bring every treasure, every 
: ‘find,’ ‘to show to the person he loves best. 
*[ was happy—but still I wasn’t satis- 


2 fied. Just as it had been in Portage, the 
fields farther on were the alluring ones; 
1 tí e 5 and twice during my three or four years 


in Milwaukee I came to New York and 
tried, unsuccessfully, to get into newspa- 
per work here. I learned something each 
time, however, and the third attempt was 
successful. I succeeded in getting on the 
‘Evening World,’ where I was a reporter 
for a year and a half. 
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chance of acceptance. 

The work on the ‘World’ kept me too 
busy for anything outside; and that is 
By clipping a little coupon the only break, as far back as I can re- 
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ence easy. You keep on because you are 
not even tempted to try something else. 

“You would think that my life as a re- 
porter would have cured me of my leaning 
toward romance, wouldn’t you? But it 
hadn't. I was still going about with a 
volume of Walter Pater under my arm, 
still trying to write beautifully of things 
wrapped in an atmosphere of remoteness. 
Occasionally I did do another kind of 
story, the kind that was written out of 
my own experience. The two which 1 sold 
were of this kind. But apparently I 
learned nothing from this. 

“Then, one spring day, I was crossing 
Central Park and the idea came to me of 
taking, as a theme for a story, the ever- 
new wonder and appeal of the coming of 
spring, what it would mean to two persons 
who loved each other. As I thought it 
over, it occurred to me that there would 
be a special beauty in the experience if it 
came to two old people instead of to 
youth; old lovers, in whom the years had 
not dulled their sense of perfect compan- 
ionship, and in whom the joy and satis- 
faction of that companionship would be 
revivihed with each birth of the new sea- 
son. And that was the way the first Pel- 
leas and Ettare story came to be written. 


“T SOLD it immediately, and went on 

writing others around those two central 
characters. I wrote forty of them—and 
sold every one. The year that I began 
these stories I went back to Wisconsin; 
and one afternoon, there in Portage, I 
chanced to overhear a conversation. 
Some women were having tea together 
and were saying the very things which are 
being said this afternoon by hundreds of 
women all over the country. You know 
the sort of talk I mean: 

***[t isn't really the tea I care for, it's 
just the sociability.’ . . . ‘Somehow, a cup 
of hot tea rests me more than anything 
else when I’m tired.’...‘I take mine 
mostly hot water, just enough tea to color 
it”... ‘Well, I like mine strong! I want 
to be able to taste tea at least a part of 
the way down.’ ... ‘Well, I like tea but 
if I should drink it at night, I shouldn’t 
get to sleep till to-morrow night.’ And 
so on. 

“T listened to them, and suddenly I 
said to myself. ‘Why, this is wonderful! 
This is the sort of thing people talk about, 
not only in Portage, but everywhere. Yet 
in this talk, they give you vivid glimpses 
of their tastes, habits, character, heart. 

“I remember going to my mother, and 
telling Aer that it was wonderful. It had 
opened a new world to me. Or, rather, it 
had made me see that my old world was 
full of new possibilities. 

“My first recollection of anything that 
happened when I was a child is of step- 
ping over a threshold and entering another 
room. I can pick out other items which 
have left these clear-cut impressions, 
standing out sharply above the general 
mass. 

“One such threshold was my own first 
sense of social consciousness: the knowl- 
edge that we rise, and fall together; that 
brotherhood, unity, is a literal fact in 
nature, and must be obeyed, like gravita- 
tion. Another threshold was the other 
consciousness that life is something better 
than this which we believe it to be. 

“But none of these impressions is more 
vivid than the sudden perception of the 
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| ‘Miss Lulu Bett.’ 


| done. 


| Friendship Village. 
| talking about the opera, a dinner-dance, 


interest of commonplace things that came 
to me that afternoon as I listened to those 
women talking about tea. 

“Something of the new vision it gave 
me was in the next two stories I wrote. 
They were a sort of bridge between the 
old and the new. For after them I wrote 
my first ‘Friendship Village’ story, and 
from that time to this I have written only 
of people living the everyday life of the 
kind of groups we call commonplace. 
About a hundred of the ‘Friendship Vil- 
lage’ stories appeared in the magazines. 
Five volumes of them were published in 
book form. 

“T wrote a novel called ‘Birth,’ which 
itself had a hard time being born, for I 
struggled more over it than over anything 
else I have written. And then I wrote 
Mr. Brock Pemberton 
bought the dramatic rights and persuaded 
me to dramatize the book myself. I’m 
almost ashamed to say how quickly it was 
I finished it in a week, but as I 
wasn't satisfied with the last act I held it 
over from Saturday till Monday, to revise 
it. So I can say that it took me ten days, 
and that doesn't sound quite so bad." 

"Had you ever before written a play?" 
I asked. 

She laughed. 

“It seems to me I've always been writing 
a play. One of the tragedies of my free- 


| lance period in New York was when the 


maid, at the hotel where I was living, 
somehow put an almost completed play 
on which I was at work into the waste 


| basket, and it was carted off with the ref- 


use. 


WHEN we had this conversation we 


were at luncheon in a New York hotel. 


| The whole atmosphere was that of luxury. 


The people around us were sophisticated 
to the last degree. It seemed the absolute 
antithesis of, for instance, Friendship 
Village. 

“Take these people here," I said, “Do 
they read about folks in the little towns?” 

“They, or people like them, do," was 
the quick answer. “People want human 
nature; and human nature is the same 
here in a New York restaurant as it is in 
Here they may be 


a scandal, a charity. In the little town 
they may be talking about the school en- 
tertainment, the church supper, the new- 
est piece of gossip, and the Married Ladies’ 
Cemetery Improvement Sodality. The 
things we talk about don't matter; they 
are practically the same everywhere. The . 
thing that does count is that when we talk 
about anything, we unconsciously tell 
something about ourselves. I think that 
is what readers want most in a story. 

"Perhaps best of all they like to find 
themselves in a story, to read of people 
who are meeting the same problems they 
are facing; or who have the same joys, the 
same sorrows, the same perplexities as 
they themselves have. 

"But, of course, anyone who under- 
stands human nature has an almost in- 
fallible recipe for at least a degree of suc- 
cess. Isn't it true that a lawyer, who 
could recite all the laws on the statute 
books, but who does not understand human 
beings, would lose to an opponent who 
might have far less legal knowledge, but 
who understands how to handle witnesses 
and jurymen? Doesn't a successful doc- 
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tor depend as much on his understanding | 


of his patients as he does on what he 
knows about drugs? 

« , . *- 

I can't think of anyone, unless it 
might be a hermit, who does not need this 
understanding. An employer certainly 
needs it. Bankers are always talking of 
its importance to them. I should think 


that a salesman would succeed in propor- | 


tion to his understanding of the people he 
has to deal with. As for advertising, isn't 
it based almost entirely on an appeal to 
human nature? It would settle industrial 
and international problems at a stroke— 
if people understood others until they 
seemed literally to be those others. 

“And there is the home, too. You re- 
member what I said about my father and 
mother. The reason I am so deeply grate- 
ful to them is that they were willing to 
understand me, and that they treated me 
with understanding. 

* But it seems to me that it isn't enough 
to have a knowledge of human beings. 
The way we use it is just as important. 
Swindlers succeed because they under- 
stand and play upon human weaknesses. 
People often use their knowledge of hu- 
man nature to make others suffer, or to 
dominate them, or to wheedle them, or 
to fool them. Curiously enough, they use 
it often as a basis for suspicion. Parents 
suspect their children, because, as they 
put it, they know what young folks are 
likely to be up to. You often hear some 
one say, ‘He can't fool me! And so on. 


"I THINK this knowledge of human na- 
ture serves us best when it helps us to 
put ourselves in sympathy with others, to 
see from their point of view, to understand 
their motives and purposes. Going back 
to stories and books and plays, I do not 
believe that people respond to cynicism, 
no matter how keenly perceptive it is. 
They do respond to anything that shows 
them real people, with whom the writer 
himself seems to be standing. I do not 
think that a writer should present charac- 
ters as if he were looking down on them 
from some superior height; or as if he were 
gazing up at them, as I suppose I did with 
the duchesses of my abdo stories; but 
as if he and they and the reader himself 
were all made of the same human stuff— 


` as we are. 


"New York is simply a magnified 
Friendship Village. Many of the things 
I have made my small-town characters 
say were really said to me by people in an 
absolutely different environment; people 
steeped in the atmosphere of the cities. 
Sometimes I have changed the form of the 
expression, often I haven't even done that. 
And the point is that there was nothing 
incongruous between the country charac- 
ter and the city-born speech; because peo- 
ple of the same human type have the very 
same ideas, the same response to life, no 
matter what their environment. Folks 
are just folks, after all." 


"HELLO! Give Me European Long 
Distance, Please!’’ is the title next 
month of an extraordinary interview 
with Edward J. Nally, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America. This 
article reveals the fact that soon you 
will be able to sit in your home or 
office and talk with someone on the 
other side of the world. 
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NY corn ache nowadays 
is unfair to yourself. 

You can stop it by a 
touch. You can end the 
whole corn in short order. 

The way is Blue-jay— 
either liquid or plaster. One 
moment applies it, the next 
moment forgets it. 

The pain stops. Then 
the corn soon loosens and 
comes out. 

Blue-jay has done that 
to not less than 20 million 
corns. 

It does it in the right, the 
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Harsh treatments are 
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world over. 

If you use wrong meth- 
ods, cease them. If you 
pare corns, quit. There is 
now an ideal corn ender. 
It is saving millions of 
painful hours. 

Ask your druggist for 
Blue-jay. Apply it tonight. 
It will end your dread of 
corns. 
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John Talbot's 
Revenge 
(Continued from page 53) 


Bewildered, Talbot backed away. 

“Well, you little spitfire, who are you?" 

Her response was a glance that swept 
him from head to foot. Then she laid a 
hand on the boy's arm. 

“Come, brother," she said. 

Out on the storm-swept Mill road Elsie 
Hyatt laid a hand on her brother's arm. 

"You were drinking—you promised me 
you wouldn't!" 

The boy hung his head. 

"Im sorry. This town—you know, 
sis, —1—I couldn't help it! Ihate it! ... 
i hate it!” 
| His sister said no more. 

Hurrying, her hand still on his arm, 
they sped along the Mill road toward the 
town. There the clocks were Just striking 
seven, and in John Hyatt’s house on 
Hyatt Street, Miss Sophie Hyatt still sat 
beside the table in tke big down-stairs 
living-room. She was not knitting or rock- 
ing now. A couple of her friends, Miss 
| Tebo and Mrs. Flitt, neighbors from 
| across the street, had just departed—a 

departure as hasty, not to say impulsive, 
as their visit; and in the doorway stood 
John Hyatt. Miss Sophie satas if appalled. 
“But, John,” she gasped, “their duty!” 
"Duty!" said Hyatt. “What do that 
pair of she-ferrets know about dutyi— 
the truth, either! I don't give a darn, if 
they did see Elsie leave. ehia and 
peeping, just, as they watched and spied on 
- her mother! 
He turned away. 
“If Jamie comes in,” 
derously, ‘ 
once!” 


said Hyatt pon- 
‘tell him I wish to see him at 


IX 


WHoorr 

The wind again. The gust boomed 
and thudded around Talbot's Folly, and as 
the house shook with it, Cal Pennock, 
tossing in his sleep, moaned and mumbled. 

“‘Whoof! .. . boom!" 

He awoke with a start. The wind hoot- 
ing shrilly through the blind, sightless 
windows of the house, filled it with noise; 
but Cal had instantly the creepy feeling 
he was not alone in the wrecked, aban- 
doned ruin. He sat up with a jerk. He 
could have sworn he'd heard someone 
climbing the stair. 

He waited. The wind sighed away, 
wailing in the walls and wainscoat, and 
there came a moment’s lull. Only the rats 
scrambling in the sheathing could be 
heard. Then, just as he was lying down 
again, Cal saw a pale, faint luminescence 
glide along the ceiling of the hall outside. 
_ The stair creaked. The pale glow grew, 

flickered like a phantom, then went. 
E and sweating, Cal shivered in the 
ark. 

The house wherein he lay was filled 
with memories for him. Once Cal had sat 
in that same room, and the room had been 
; warm, lighted, cozy—filled with cheer and 
| bright with human comfort. He had 
| heard laughter there and quick, happy 
. Old houses, haunted 
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houses! Cal knew all the tales, and as he 
strained his eyes through the gloom he 
saw the glow rise from the level of the 
stair again and spread along the floor. 
Then, out of it emerged the head and 
shoulders of a figure garbed in gray, and 
as Cal crouched back te could have sworn 
he saw a ghost, a specter. 

Then the pale light about it failed, and 
out of the dark came a laugh. 

“Well, Cal, how are you?” 

A match flared then, and in its light Cal 
had a glimpse of a young, clean-cut face, 
grinning boyishly. Ít was a man in a long 
gray ulster. 

“Who be ye?" stuttered Cal. 

Another laugh. “Take a look, Cal.” 

The man kicked the kindlings on the 
hearth together, and the smoldering em- 
bers burst into flame. 

* Know me now?" laughed the man. 

Cal shook his matted head. 

'The man in the gray ulster squatted 
down on the hearth. "Look, Cal. Re- 
member the day on Spotted Stream? Re- 
member the big trout under the old root 
beside the eddy? Remember the kid that 
hooked him?" 

Cal’s jaw dropped. Recollection lighted 
in the dim old eyes. 

"Cal, you remember, don't you, a 
night like this twenty-five years ago? You 
had your buggy and that old white nag of 
yours, and you drove that boy and his 
mother to Ashby. Remember, Cal?" 

Cal was shaking. He reached out 
slowly and touched the man squatting on 
the hearth. The man was real; it was no 


ghost that sat there. 
“Oh, my God!” said Cal. "It's little 


Johnny J!” 


"THE firelight flickered. The old man | 


tossed the mat of hair out of his dim, 


watery eyes and rocked slowly to and fro. | 


“Johnny J, little d J'' "Where's 
your ma?" asked Cal. 

* Dead, Cal," answered Talbot. 

“Where you be'n, Johnny, all this time?” 

*Out West. How about yourself, Cal?" 

Cal stopped rocking. “Hev a look at 
me; that'll tell ye, won't it?" A cackle 
left him, a mirthless giggle. “They hed 
me in jail las’ year; old Cal thet never 
done ary a man wrong. No man but his- 
self, leastways. They put him in the lock- 
up, Sim Parker did." 

* Parker did that, Cal?" 

“Thet he did, Johnny. Old Cal thet 
never hurt ary man!" 

“Poor old friend," said Talbot. 

He looked at Cal a moment, then laid 
a hand on the old man's quivering shoul- 
ders. "Didn't Hyatt help you, Cal? 
He's been good to you, hasn't he?" 

Cal brightened. “Him, yes. He come 
got me out, John Hyatt did. No man cn 
say a word agin him, Johnny J. He's a 
friend—a friend!  Thet's what old John 
Hyatt is—him and his boy; his gal, too!" 

“H’m,” said Talbot. “Cal, John Hyatt's 
in trouble, isn't he?" 

“Him?” Cal gave Talbot a troubled 
look. ‘‘Who tolt yuh?” 

Talbot was staring at the fire. 

* Cal, I want to know something from 
you. Who was it that harmed my father 
in this town?" 

“Yer father?" Cal spat suddenly into 
the fire. “Th’ hull town!” said Cal; “ th’ 
most of it, anyways.” He peered at Tal- 
bot. “I thought y’ knew thet, Johnny.” 
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Talbot smiled obscurely. 

“Look here, Cal; if someone here had 
done you an injury twenty-five years ago, 
then to square it sent you two thousand 
dollars, he ‘ete would you think?” 

“This town?... Two thousand dol- 
lars?” Cal grinned. "I'd drop dead." 

Talbot rose slowly from the hearth. 
“That’s why I'm here; it's to find out who 
sent that money—and why! The men 
that harmed my father, my mother, too, I 
know—most of them, at any rate. I have 
a list of the lot, and not one of those birds 
would have let go his claws on that much 
cash—not unless jail stared him in the 
face! .. . Cal, who settled up my father's 
affairs?” 

Cal pondered dully. Twenty-five years 
was a long stretch for his old wits to 
compass. 

* Can't remember, just," he mumbled. 

"You've got to, Cal!" 

Dimly, remembrance came to Cal. 

“John Hyatt," he said. 

“Hyatt!” Talbot’s hand fell from Cal's 
shoulder. His face, the way the name, too, 
came from him, voiced wonder, that and 
startled disbelief. “Hyatt? . . . You're 
sure? You are certain?" 

"Wasn't I with him?” quavered Cal; 
“sure he did; ’nd you couldn’t ’a’ had a 
squarer man f'r it! Nothing wrong, be 


FEL 


they? > 
“Hyatt, too!" muttered Talbot. 
GLARING light poured suddenly 


through the broken windows of the 
ruin; and from the road outside came the 
hoarse honking of a motor horn. Picking 
his way along the littered hall, Talbot 
went to a window. 

“Hello, there!” he shouted. 

A voice came back from the car, “That 
you, Boss?” 

Talbot waved a hand in reply. 

He returned presently to the room at 
the back. “Come along, Cal.” 

Talbot drew the old man to his feet. 
With his arm about him, he led the won- 
dering, quivering Cal down the stairway. 

The motor had drawn up beside the 
broken gate. It was a big gray machine 
with a heavy engine drumming beneath 
its hood, and in the driving seat sat a short, 
sturdily built man with alert, lively eyes 
and a face like Talbot’s, tanned and wind- 
bitten. He rose as Talbot, with Cal trudg- 
ing at his heels, strode toward him. “Well, 
Boss, I’ve had a chase hunting you!” 

Talbot nodded absently. 

“Got the car fixed, Jerry, I see.” 

The other grinned. 

“Timing-gear. Found it after you got 
yourself all grease, and quit. Busted. Had 
to walk back to Ashby for a new part. 
Swell burg, this. Graveyard on the right 
as you enter. Town on the left. Tell em 
apart if you can." 

“Did you telephone Portland?" 

OV eg?” 

What Talbot and the man called Jerry 
talked about was so much Greek to Cai. 
It seemed to be something about a dock. 
There was something more, also, about 
“wiring Seattle," “rail shipments," and 
“chartering bottoms," whatever they 
might be. F 

"Listen, Jerry,” Talbot said abruptly; 
“Tve got an old man here, a friend of mine 
I want you to take back to Ashby. Get 
him a good room and a new set of clothes, 
—the best, Jerry,—T'll foot the bill. See, 
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too, that he has anything else he wants. 
I'm not going back with you." 

“What!” Jerry exclaimed. 

* I'm staying here," said Talbot. 

Jerry gave another exclamation. 

“What's up?” he asked. 

Talbot stirred restlessly. 

“You stay in Ashby, Jerry, you and 
old Cal. If the crowd runs into a snag in 
Portland, you know where to find me.’ 

"Here?" Jerry's tone was expressive. 

“T was born in that house," said Talbot; 
then he took a look at the town. 

“Say,” said Jerry, “you don't mean, do 
you, this is the burg your old man wanted 
to make into a real town, a regular place? 
Well,” said Jerry, his tone judicial, “Pd 
hate to be the lad, you, even,—if he 
looked to get away with a job like that!" 

Talbot laughed. The laugh was grat- 


ing. 

“Don’t worry!" He jerked his head 
toward the town. “I’m not going to put 
that place on the map; what I’m going to 
do is to wipe it off!” 

Evidently, it was no business of Jerry’s 
to say anything; but a while later, half 
way down the Ashby pike, he turned to 
the figure huddled beside him in the car. 
“Say, old-timer,” said Jerry, “do you own 
any real estate in that gay metropolis 
back there?" 

“What say?” queried Cal. 

“I was saying,” said Jerry, “that I 
know Jack Talbot, and when he starts 
something he generally finishes it." 

“Hey, what?” inquired Cal. 


"THAT John Talbot had already “started 
sunething" seemed not unlikely. At 
any rate, that evening at half past seven 
the law office in the Hyatt Block was still 
lighted, and in the room at the back Sim 
Parker had another caller. The visitor, 
a decrepit, weazened individual wrapped 
in a rusty overcoat, sat huddled on a chair, 
and standing over him the lawyer waved 
a minatory hnger in his face. 

* You mind what I say now!" he was 
warning. “The man's here and he means 
trouble, but I'm not afraid of him—he's 
nothing but a tramp, a hobo. What I'm 
afraid of is that doddering old tongue of 
yours!” 

The other began to whimper. 

“Pm skeert, Sim; I'm skeert!" His 
eyes, frightened, skidded about the floor. 
“There’s that gal, Elsie Hyatt; she might 
tell her father.” 

“Tell him what?" demanded Parker. 

“Tell him you said he'd stole the Tal- 
bots' money." Still whimpering, he pro- 
tested: “If she did, Sim, you know what 
John Hyatt he'd do to me!" 

Parker gave an irritated shrug. 

“Don’t be a fool, Father!" he advised. 
Then telling the old man to get up, he 
was going home now, Parker added sourly: 

“That girl won't tell anything—she 
doesn't dare. She sent the money to that 
fellow "Talbot. She stole it from her 
father's safe, and I'll tell you something 
else: I've got Hyatt mortgaged up to his 
ears; he hasn't a loose dollar left, and 
when the girl took that two thousand 
dollars, she bankrupted Old Man Hyatt!" 

Old Gabe Parker gazed at his son agape. 
“She done that? Vou say she took th’ 
money?" His son nodded, and old Par- 
ker’s eyes narrowed like a stoat's. "Sav," 
he said, "then ye got the gal, too, ain't 
ye?" (To be continued) | 


“A thoro knowledge and study of the fundamental principles of accounting ought to be a part of the 
equipment of every business man.”— Percy H. Johnston, Vice-Pres. Chemical National Bank, N.Y. 
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‘Every Business Needs the Expert Accountant 
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Make Yourself the Man Wanted 


An immense program of readjustment 
in business is going on. Haphazard, 
hit or miss methods must give way to 
exactness, efficiency and theskilled hand- 
ling of problems—both old and new. All 
this means a greater demand than ever 
before for men trained in specialized 
lines—men who know their subjects so 
well that they can handle important 
problems—fill the big jobs. 


Become an Expert Accountant 


Great organizations everywhere want 
the expert business analyst. They need the 
man who can show the whole situation in 
figures—who can suggest ways to eliminate 
waste of time and money and tell why and 
how to authorize expenditures in certain di- 
rections— who can tell what the real income 
of the business is and show just where they 
stand. The man who can produce all these 
necessary facts in figuresand in chartsisone 
ofthose whose servicesare ata premium now, 


Get Instruction From 
LaSalle Experts 


These experts helped L. C. Railsback 
to get a salary raise of 2885? —they trained 
H. E. Brown for a 200% increase—they en- 
abled John J. Deckert to make ten times the 
cost of his course within six months of his 
enrollment. Hundreds of other’ report sal- 
ary increases of 100 to 500 per cent as result 
of LaSalle training. 

The course is under the personal super- 
vision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. 
P. A., former Comptroller and "Instructor, 
University of Illinois; Director of the Illinois 
Society of Certified Public Accountants, and 
of the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants. He is assisted by a large staff of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, including members 
of the American Institute of Accountants. 

Every step of the way thru the course 
you have the guidance of these men who in- 
struct you in every phase of business analy- 
sis, general accounting, cost accounting 
auditing, commercial law, financial manage- 
ment, income tax work, etc., and prepare 
you to pass the C. P. A. examinations. 


The LaSalle Problem Method 


By the LaSalle ‘‘Problem Method'' you 
learn to do by doing. You work out the ac- 
tual problems that must be solved daily by 
the expert accountant. Thisis the practical 


way to learn; when you take a big job riis 
are perfectly at home in it from the ve 
beginning because you have been thoroly 
trained in the work by practical men. 


But this is not all. The University 
stands ready to serve its members at any 
time they may need special help on any 
business problem whether the problem 
pertains to accounting or traffic, or law, 
banking, advertising or any other phase of 
business. Our aim is not only to prepare 
our members for important positions, but 
to help them make good on the job. A 
LaSalle student has consulting privileges 
with any or all departments of the Uni- 
versity. You can hold your present position 
while preparing for a higher one. You can 
train in your spare time and turn to profit 
the hours which ordinarily you waste. In a 
short time you will find yourself head and 
shoulders above the less ambitious men who 
are unwilling to exchange some of their 
leisure time for specialized business training. 


Send the Coupon 


Find out what LaSalle training and ser- 
vice can do for you. Simply mailing the 
coupon will bring complete information 
about the course, the small fee and the 
easy terms—also our famous book ''Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One’’—all this without 
implying any obligation upon you. 

Send the coupon—today. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The LargestBusiness Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 633-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marke d with 
an X below. Also ‚a copy of your book," Ten Years' 
Promotion in One." 


HigherAc- ( Training for positions as Auditors, 
countancy 4 Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL. B. 
OBusiness LetterWriting 
OBanking and Finance 
OPersonnel and Em 

ployment Management 
O Modern Foremanship 
OCoaching for C. P. A. & 

Institute Examinations 


OTraffic Management— 
Foreign and Domestic 
DIndustrial Manage- 
ment Efficiency 
OCommercial Law 
OBusiness English 
OE ttective Speaking 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Spanish 


IN RIM Coe sacri rU eee PER 


Present.Posltion.s cess sn s 


Address... ee ere erento curae nec : 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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Some Men Swear— 
Others Just Smoke 


This -is just another fisherman’s story. A 
pipe and tobacco have something to do with 
it. Somehow when a man's in the worst luck, 
a few pulls at the little old pipe help to buck 
up his courage, make him able to grin and 
yell, “Next!” But the story: 


The late William Marion Reedy went tuna 
fishing off the Pacific Coast. “The tuna are 
kept in a roundhouse somewhere over near 
Japan,” he wrote, “and one of them is released 
every so often to make the round trip of the 
Pacific.” 

Out in a motor launch with a boatman, he 
finally hooked one, a sixty-pounder— no, by 
Jove, an eighty-pounder. The boat had to do 
a merry-go-round to keep the line from going 
under the keel. He reeled and unreeled to keep 
the line from parting. For 1 hour and 11 
minutes man and fish fought. Then the tuna 
seemed tired out; it began to come in, when: 


“The boatman stoops for the gaff and the 
fisherman raises the pole to an approximation 
of the perpendicular—crack! The line parts 
like a fiddle-string and one end whips around 
the pole. The fish sinks like a stone. 


“The fisherman looks at the boatman, who 
looks back one glance, then turns to his levers. 
Not a word! The fisher- 
man sits down and looks 
at the sea as if it were 
not there—as if the 
tuna had plunged 
away with the life of 
him. Wearily, almost 
somnambulistically, he 
reaches for pouch and 
pipe and fills the 
latter from the 
former and strikes 
a match." 


Some men 
swear—others 
just smoke. 


It helps a lot to 
have the right to- 
bacco at hand in 
times of hard luck. 


That may be Edgeworth. 
Only you can tell that. 


Simply send us your name and address on a 
postcard. If you will add the name of the 
dealer to whom you will go for more in case 
you like Edgeworth, we would appreciate that 
courtesy on your part. 


We will despatch to you samples of Edge- 
worth in both forms—Plug Slice and Ready- 


Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed into flat 
cakes and then sliced into thin, moist wafers. 
One slice rubbed between the hands furnishes 
an average pipeful. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already rubbed 
for you. You pour it straight from the can 
into the bowl of your pipe. 


Both kinds pack nicely, light quickly, and 
burn freely and evenly. 


For the free samples which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 
by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 
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The Biggest Bonehead Among 
Animal Actors 


(Continued from page 28) 


arena, so that the lion gets used to seeing it 
there. For the first rehearsal, we bring the 
lion in a shifting-box to a spot a few feet in 
front of the table. Then six or eight of us 
stand opposite one another with chairs in 
our hands, forming a narrow lane leading 
up to the table. A chair, by the way, 1s 
about the best weapon of defense you can 
have at close range against any savage 
beast except a bear. All the others will 
lunge at the chair; the bear will cuff it 
aside to get at you. 

Released from the shifting-box, the lion 
is headed into this lane. If he hesitates 
about jumping over the table we may give 
him a little dig in the ribs with the leg of 
the chair. After he has vaulted the table 
he is ushered out through the window 
with the same ceremony. About three 
repetitions of this performance show the 
jungle lord what you expect of him, and 
he will go through the stunt unassisted. 


"THE sex of an animal seems to make 
little difference. Instaging lion scenes, 
however, I prefer the male. He is less 
treacherous than the female and looks 
more so. The female also is much quicker 
in her motions; which is an added element 
of danger. Among smaller animals, such 
as dogs and cats, the female is likely to be 
the more trainable and intelligent, but 
this doesn't always hold true. 

The average animal is usually a better 
subject the older he gets and the more he 
learns. But it is quite the contrary with 
members of the ape family. The orang- 
utan, for instance, is rather flat-skulled. 
From the time he is a year old until he is 
about seven you can teach him to do al- 
most anything. Then his growing brain 
seems to “hit the roof,” and the pressure 
of his skull makes him half crazy. From 
that time on he is sullen and treacherous. 
The skull of the chimpanzee is more 
conical, like a cocoanut, and the brain 
has more space to grow in. But after a 
"chimp" gets to be eleven or twelve 
years old he begins to show some of the 
samesymptoms that affect theorang-utan. 

I never have been able to conjure up a 
humorous, bizarre, or dramatic animal 
effect that I have not been able to set. 
Take, for example, Snooky, the chim- 
panzee. I am willing to wager any reason- 
able sum of money that no person can 
come to the studio and perform any ordi- 
nary act which Snooky will not duplicate. 
By ordinary acts I mean such things as 
smoking a pipe, riding a bicycle, firing a 
revolver or rifle, shuffling a deck of cards, 
tying or untying a knot, sweeping a floor, 
building and lighting a fire, shaking dice, 
or whittling with a pocket knife. Toss a 
padlock and a bunch of mixed keys in 
front of Snooky, and she will reject those 
keys which are plainly too large or too 
small, too wide or too narrow, and try the 
lock only with those which seem likely to 
fitit, until she finds the right one and opens 
it. This is exactly what a human being 
would do under the same circumstances. 


We were standing around one day when 
John Rounan, her owner and trainer, 
turned to her and remarked casually: 
“Snooky, run into the house and get a 
pear." 

She trotted into the house, picked out 
a pear from a basket of mixed fruit and 
brought it back. 

“Give Ida half of it," said Rounan. 

The chimpanzee split the pear in two 
and handed half of it to the little girl 
whom Rounan had named. Ida, inci- 
dentally, was merely one of several chil- 
dren present. 

Some chimpanzees seem to have even a 
sense of humor. I remember one, years 
ago, who developed the bad habit of en- 
tering a food storeroom when all the folks 
around the place were at lunch, and of 
feasting on anything in sight. One noon, 
to teach him a lesson, a “ prop" man hid 
in the storeroom behind a barrel. When 
the ape opened the door the man let drive 
a rotten apple, which caught the marauder 
on the nose. 

'The next noon several of the fellows 
watched to see if the lesson had been duly 
impressed. Two or three minutes later, 
the erstwhile plunderer came up, leading 
a young female chimpanzee by the hand. 
Opening the storeroom door, he shoved 
her inside and peered expectantly after 
her. This act certainly wasn't chivalrous, 
but it showed one of two things: either a 
real sense of humor or a high degree of 
caution. You can take your choice. 


NE of the remarkable traits of a chim- 

panzee is its love for a young child. 
We have had many children around here, 
and more than once I have seen a chim- 
panzee fly angrily at a mother who had 
started to punish her little one. 

There is still with me a trainer who lost 
his wife five vears ago at the birth of a 
baby boy. When the baby was ten days 
old, the father was carrying it around in 
his arms, and Sally, a very intelligent 
chimpanzee, took a great fancy to the 
youngster. Knowing the characteristics 
of chimpanzees, the trainer was not 
afraid to let Sally have the baby in her 
arms. When he started to take the child 
away the chimpanzee registered such 
angry protest that he left him with her. 

Every day after that, for months, the 

trainer would turn the baby over to Sally 
when he started work, and the chim- 
panzee would care for it tenderly until the 
father came after it. At each feeding time 
the father brought a bottle of warm milk 
and gave it to Sally, who held it with the 
nipple in the child's mouth until he had 
drunk his fill. Under no conditions would 
Sally give the baby to anyone but his 
father. 
_ Next to a chimpanzee, I think the dog 
is the easiest animal to train for the pic- 
tures. Once a dog knows what you want 
him to do he is ready to do it. The trouble 
with most of his failures is that you 
haven’t made your purpose clear. 
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A Homey Litt e Collage i 
Garlanded with Vines "€ 


How often have you dreamed of your " home- 
ro-be"—just such a one as this; away from 
the dirt and noise; out where the air is clean 
—where green grass and flowers flourish in 
profusion—where golden sunshine floods the 
rooms and the merry chirping of the crickets 
sings you to sleep at night—where the chil- 
dren can romp and play in freedom, close to 
Nature. 


Are you thinking of building that little 
home now? 


Morgan—the house famous evervwhere 
as master craftsmen of interior woodwork 
—has simplified many problems for you in 
"Building With Assurance." This master 
book strips building of its mysteries; makes 
even the novice self-assured. 


It shows, for example, scores of modern 
bungalows, cottages, colonial houses, garages, 
etc., designed for people of moderate means, 
as well as for those of wealth. 
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Here, too, are a wealth of charming in- 
teriors, winning arrangements of living room, 
bedroom, hall, kitchen; wonderful stairways; 
homey, old-time fireplaces; all made doubly 
attractive by the remarkable beauty of 
Morgan Standardized Woodwork, which can 
be procured from any dealer. 


Then, in addition, this master book 
contains almost priceless information about 
the-details of every kind of building. Authori- 
ties of national and even international 
prominence discuss with you such vital things 
as Interior Decoration and Floor Covering; 
Home Lighting; Modern Plumbing; Heating; 
Hardware, Painting, etc. 


To obtain this information would cost any 
individual many months of ceaseless work 
and thousands of dollars. To have it for your 
guidance will give you positive assurance 
in passing judgment upon any step of build- 
ing, and may save you thousands of dollars. 


MORGAN 


Morgan—the name that architects and builders unhesitatingly endorse 
Look for the Morgan dealer in your locality 


Free 


Prospectus 


“Building With Assurance” has been 
prepared with thoroughness and quality 
as the only guide. It is a wonderful ex- 


ample of modern printing—color plate 
work and binding. To distribute it broad- 
castis beyond practicability. Yet we want 
every one seriously interested in building 
or remodeling to have a copy. Our pro- 
spectus tells how this may be done. It 
contains many beautiful specimen pages 
and a complete tabulation of the contents. 
We will gladly send this prospectus Free 
of charge to any one who writes for it. 


Address Department D-6 
MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 

MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

MORGAN MILLWORK COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 
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I Want500 
Men like Rowe 


Are you willing to step into a position foday, without training, 
without any investment, where you are absolutely your own 
boss, where you can set your own hours—work when and 
where you please—and earn from $50 to $200 a week? 

Then send me your name and I will tell you how to get 
started. 

I want 500 men and women to call on my customers in their 
territories and take orders for raincoats. I offer you the same 
proposition I made to Rowe. This man is a baker and only 
uses his spare time, and yet his profit in one month was $576. 
No matter where you live or what kind of a position you are 
now holding, I will make you an offer that will greatly in- 
crease your income if you will devote one or two hours each 
day to this proposition. No experience is necessary. I will 
furnish a complete selling outfit, will tell you what to say 
and how to make the money. I will see that you get your 
proft the same day you earn it, without waiting, without 
delays. 


Read the Records 


of a Few of Our Representatives 


In one month McCrary of Georgia made $565 and J. A. 
Wilson $431. Barnes’ profit in one month was $518 and 
W. W. Smith cleared $364. J. R. Watts had never even 
attempted to sell anything, but as our representative he 
secured his first four orders in forty minutes. $4.77 per hour 
is the record established by Lee Mills of Illinois. In his 
spare time A. B. Spencer made $625 in one month, and W. 
F. Hearn made $17 net for two hours’ work on his first day 
as our representative. I now offer you this same opportunity. 


No Investment Required 


It is not necessary for you to invest any money. I provide 
you with all the materials and instructions that you will 
need. In addition to the big regular profits, I offer hundreds 
oi dollars each month in bonuses, so that you have unlimited 
opportunities to make big profits just as soon as you get 
my offer. 


Special Opportunity for Women 


We have a special proposition through which any woman 
can add $25 a week or more to her income by using one or 
two hours a day spare time. 


Send No Money | 


Without obligation to you, I will send you complete details 
of this proposition. I will show you how hundreds of men 
and women have been wonderfully successful. I know that 
this is a big opportunity for you. I know that you, foo, can 
succeed, and I am willing to prore it to you if you will just 
write your name and address on the coupon below and mail 
it to me now. Remember—it will not cost you one cent. You 
will be under no obligation. And this may be the one out- 
standing opportunity of your life to get started on a propo- 
sition that will make you independent. 

C. E. Comer 
The Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. J-52, Dayton, O. 


Mail this Coupon NOW fl 


The Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. J-52, Dayton, O. 
Please tell me how I can make from $50 to $200 a week as 
your representative. Send me complete details of your offer 
without any obligation to me whatsoever. 


One might think that lions, tigers, or 
other beasts of the jungle would be the 
animals most popular with movie audi- 
ences. But experience has led me to be- 
lieve that people would rather see a beau- 
tiful horse, a fine dog—two beasts with 
which they are most familiar—or a chim- 
panzee, the member of the ape family 
that most closely resembles man. . 

Also, I have found that the most suc- 
cessful animal pictures are those which 
duplicate the everyday experiences or 
hopes of human beings. Folks like to see 
the hero tackle the villain, and triumph; 
the poor tenant get the best of the grasp- 
ing landlord; disaster overtakes the father 
who runs away and leaves his wife and 
eleven children. I get my dumb actors to 
portray scenes like these. And it is warm- 
ing to hear the people laugh as they watch 
these animals going through just the same 
mishaps and triumphs and funny experi- 
ences they or their neighbors have gone 
through. 


SOME of the mishaps which occur in 
\J making animal pictures are unpremedi- 
tated. For instance, in one case I had 
arranged for a boy to run down and stick 
his head into a damp of bushes growing 
close to a pool. Then up would come an 
alligator and grab him by the seat of the 
trousers. We got the slack of the lad’s 
trousers between the ’gator’s jaws, and 
wired the jaws shut, so that the water 
cannibal wouldn’t help himself to any- 
thing besides cloth while we were photo- 
graphing the scene. 

Now alligators have one weird habit: 
When they get their jaws set on anything 
they spin around like a top until they have 
torn it loose. I had stepped a few feet 
back when this particular alligator began 
that dervish whirl. The boy's pants were 
corduroy, and before we could effect a 
rescue he had his wind squeezed out of 
him and his ribs were about ready to crack. 

Another stunt that I put through nearly 
cost me the services of the blacksmith, the 
harness maker, and several other skilled 
workmen who lived in little shacks near 
the grounds. Charlie, the elephant, was 
once more the principal actor. 

In a certain scene the chimpanzee hero 
was locked up in jail, when Charlie came 
along and pushed the jail over, thus liber- 
ating him. Needless to say, the jail in this 
set was not a very substantial building. 

Not long afterward, Charlie got loose 
one night, and was surveying the scenery 
when he saw the shacks of these workmen. 
Immediately he ambled over and started 
to push them down, as he had pushed 
down the jail. The blacksmith and the 
harness maker tumbled out in terror, 
shouting that there was an earthquake. 

This incident had a rather funny after- 
math. A few nights later, when we had a 
real “trembler,” the same men rushed 
out and yelled to the keepers that Charlie 
was loose again. 

Charlie’s principal passion is for running 
away. Sometimes when we are using him 
in sets, and he is standing by for a few 


| minutes, he will start rocking from side to 


side after the manner of elephants. With 
each sway, however, he moves his feet a few 
inches, until he has quietly worked himself 
out of the foreground. Then, when every- 
$ 1 

one's back is turned, he lumbers away. 

I would rather work with lions than 
with any other animal, although a lion is 


the only one that ever injured me. I had 
been sick for several months when this 
happened. The lion who picked me out 
for his victim was notoriously a “bad 
actor.” This day he had seemed more 
vicious than usual, but finally, with the 
help of a nervy youth, I got him out into 
the arena. Immediately he cast a baleful 
eye on me and marked me for his own. 
I could feel it, and I grabbed my chair 
with a firmer grip. 

In the course of a few minutes the lion 
made three lunges at me, but I warded 
them off with the chair. The fourth at- 
tack bowled meover. He was about to tear 
me into bits when, for some strange rea- 
son, a trainer standing several yards away 
caught his eye. Giving me a parting cuff 
that broke four bones in my wrist, he 
leaped at the other man and Dare him to 
the ground. Almost immediately a half- 
dozen helpers jumped at him with clubs 
and chairs. Before he was beaten off, thc 
trainer had been so badly slashed that forty 
stitches had to be taken in his wounds. 

A rug, skin, curtain, or dummy figure, 
left within a lion's reach, seems to set him 
mad. He will shake and slash and tear it 
like one possessed. It isn't safe to come 
within reaching distance of him then. ] 
was once working on a scene when a lion 
managed to get hold of a leopard skin. 
Instantly he had half a dozen of us shin- 
nying up some uprights to the rafters of 
the studio, where he kept us treed for 
more than half an hour. Finally, someone 
managed to get the leopard skin into thc 
shifting-box, and Leo went with it. 

Negroes clad in the primitive African 
costume—as they frequently are in jungle 
scenes—have a tendency to set lions crazy. 
even if the beasts are sprung from three oi 
four generations of ancestors born in 
captivity. Dress those same negroes in 
ordinary street clothes and the lions won't 
notice them. 


EGROES and lions don't seem to mix 

well, anyway. I believe that I was the 
first director to play the two together ina 
single set. The lion will do his part, but 
the black man usually has urgent business 
far, far away. I was once planning à 
hospital scene, in which two negroes were 
presumably asleep in bed. A lion was to 
enter the room, walk up to the bed and 
lick the soles of their feet. I interviewed 
many applicants; but when they learned 
my plan they declined with thanks, ont 
and all. Finally there turned up a big 
fellow who claimed he was a “lion man; 
that is, he had worked with some other 
company in jungle scenes. 

«Alt you have to do," I explained, “i: 
to lie down in this bed, and that tame lion of 
ours will come along and lick your feet." 

“What lion gwine to lick whose feet?” 
inquired the colored man. 

"Why, our tame lion is going to lid. 
your feet." 

"Oh, no, he ain't, Mr. Campbell! 
There ain't no lion goin’ to lick my feet— 
not while they’s in running order." 

“Look here, Bob," I said; ‘that lion 
is as tame as a little lamb. In fact, he 
was brought up on a bottle." 

“Brought up on a bottle, was he?” 
The negro rolled the whites of his eve 
and reached for his cap. “Let me tel 
pos one thing befo' I go, Mr. Campbell 

was brought up on a bottle myself—}:: / 
sure does eat meat now. ... Good day, suh" 
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Now you will understand 
the reason why Corona folds 


NOU wouldn't carry a jack-knife 
open; nor a book, nor a travel- 
ing bag, nor a fountain pen. When 
you want to use them they're open, 
when you carry them they're closed. 


Merely as a contributor to your 
convenience Corona's patented 
folding feature would be tremend- 
ously worth while. But there is 
another and more fundamental 
reason why it is of so much im- 
portance to you. 


In no other way could you have 
all of the advantages of a normal, 
practical typewriter without the 
weight and bulk of a "standard" 
machine. 


Take the type-bar as a specific in- 
stance. It is the same length as the 


type-bar of "standard" machines 
and it travels through ‘the same 90 
degree arc. Hence the same speed 
as a bulky machine, and the same 
lightness of touch. 


The Corona dealer can show you 
a half dozen advantages of the same 
character. 


Ask him to show them. Open 
the case, unfold Corona and write— 
how responsive its action, how easy 
its touch. Fold it up, slipit back in 
its case and close the cover—now 
you'll understand the reason why 
Corona folds. 


The price of abrand new Corona, 
includingthe handsome case, is only 
$50.00. You can rent a Corona for 
a small monthly sum, or you can 
buy one on easy payments. 


“Fold it up—take it with you—typewrite anywhere" 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


TRADE MARK 


Built by CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., Groton, N. Y. 


There are more than 1000 Corona Dealers and Service Stations in the U. S. 


Corona 

Typewriter 
Company, Inc. 
Groton, New York 
Send me your inter- 
esting booklet No. 62 


about Corona. 


Add TESS .—————————— 
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The Joys of Single Blessedness 


recesses of the most funereal reading- 
room of the most masculine club, you 
cannot find one so fussy and crabbed but 
that he will insist that he is “fond of 
children.” 

The lexicon of the unyoked is full of 
Old Stuff. The most hopeless misogamist 
(see dictionary) can always hang the 
blame on someone else and give himself 
a clean bill. 


The point now being made is that the 


information agencies, by which the credu- 
lous public is influenced, seem to aid and 
abet the bachelors. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, picture plays, novels, current anec- 
dotes—all have fallen into the easy habit 
of making it appear that the bachelor is a 
‘devil of a fellow; that the spirit of youth 
abides with him after it has deserted the 
stoop-shouldered slaves commonly de- 
picted as mowing lawns or feeding fur- 
naces. 

The bachelor, as an individual, may sell 
very low in his immediate precinct; but 
the bachelor, as a type, has become fic- 
tionized into a fascinating combination of 
Romeo and Mephistopheles. 

You never saw a bachelor apartment on 
the stage that was not luxurious and in- 
viting. Always there is a man servant: 
It is midnight in Gerald Heathcote’s 
princely lodgings. Gerald returns from 
the club. Evening clothes? Absolutely! 

He sends Wilkins away and lights a 
cigarette. There is a brief silence, with 
Gerald sitting so that the fireplace has a 
chance to spotlight him. It is a bachelor’s 
apartment and midnight. Which means 
that the dirty work is about to begin. 

If, at any time, you are sitting so far 
back in a theatre that you cannot get the 
words, and you see a distinguished figure 
cf a man come on R. U. E., self-possessed, 
debonair, patronizing—no need to look at 
the bill. He is a bachelor, and the most 
beautiful lady in the cast is all snarled up 
in an "affair" with him. If she ever 
crosses the threshold of his voluptuous 
“lodgings,” unaccompanied by private 
detective or a chaperon, her reputation 
won't be worth a rusty nickel. 

That’s the kind of a reputation to have! 
Never too old to be wicked! Lock up the 
débutantes—here come the bachelors! 


OW, if you persistently represent single 
Blésscdness as seated in a huge leather 
chair, with Wilkins bringing whisky and 
soda, and a married woman of incredible 
attractiveness waiting to call him up on 
the 'phone, you need not be surprised if, 
in time, the whole social organization is 
permeated with a grotesque misconcep- 
tion of the true status of the bachelor. 
For years I have been compelled to ob- 
serve large flocks of him at close range. 
Only about one half of one per cent have 
lodgings which could be used effectively 
for a Belasco setting. Only a very few, 
mostly east of Buffalo, employ English 
men servants to “do” for them. Those 
who like to refer to “my man,” are com- 
elled to get new ones every few weeks. 
robably the lonesomest job in the world, 
next to taking care of a lighthouse, is to 


(Continued from page 13) 


valet an unmarried man who has gone in 
for dancing. 

Bachelors do not habitually wear eve- 
ning clothes. To get one of them into the 
extreme regalia may involve the use of 
chloroform. Nearly every bachelor knows 
a few married women; but these women 
are not pursuing him, that is, not all of the 
time. Once in a while they pursue him in 
order to find out what has become of their 
husbands. 

If one of these charming matrons visited 
a bachelor apartment, it would be to throw 
a bomb. 

She has him down on her list as poison 

ivy. 
The bachelor is a polite outcast, and he 
knows it. The married folks tell stories 
about him, and it is all for the best that 
he never hears them. For instance: “I 
helped him off with his overcoat when he 
came in. We wondered why he didn't 
follow us into the living-room. I went 
back and found him standing in the hall- 
way. Yes, indeed, waiting for his check! 
When the children came in to meet him, 
he trembled like a leaf—thought they were 
going to kiss him. When he sat down for 
dinner he inspected the knife and then 
wiped the plate with his napkin. After 
dinner the maid found a quarter on the 
tablecloth." 

The idealized bachelor of fiction may be 
a super-gallant, but the real article is a 
scared fish the moment he swims out of 
his own puddle. : 


POSSIBLY you expected: from me a 
wordy attempt to prove that a man 
may acquire happiness by avoiding matri- 
mony. Well, you cannot secure content- 
ment by a mere avoidance of anything. 
The only worth-while days are those on 
which you sell a part of yourself to the 
brotherhood of man and go to the mattress 
at night knowing that you have rendered 
service to some of the fellow travelers. The 
more you camp by yourself the more you 
shrivel. The curse and the risk of bachelor- 
hood is the tendency to build all plans 
around the mere comforts and indulgences 
of the first person singular. 

Sometimes a bachelor gets to taking 
such good care of himself that he forgets 
that some day or other he will need six 
friends to act as pallbearers. 

Next to solitaire, probably the most in- 
teresting single-handed pastime is trying 
to visualize one's own funeral. The bache- 
lor often wonders if it will be an impres- 
sive function. 

No use talking, when a transient under- 
takes the journey alone he is compelled 
to be in doubt as to terminal facilities. 
His friendships are insecure and all the 
arrangements unstable. He has a lot of 
liberty, but he doesn't know what to do 
with it. 

No man can cheat the game by merely 
hiding in a hotel and having his meals 
served in his room. 

He can run in the opposite direction 
from matrimony until he is all out of 
breath, but he will never travel far 
enough to get away from himself. When 


he flees from the responsibilities of family 
life he is incidentally leaving behind him 
many of the experiences which belong to 
a normal career. He cannot get away 
from the double-entry system of accounts 
revealed in Doctor Emerson’s essay on 
Compensation. The books must balance. 

No man can take twelve months’ vaca- 
tion each year. A vacation is no fun ex- 
cept when it comes as a release from the 
regular routine. Each July the married 
man is supposed to sing: 

“My wifes gone to the country. Hurrah! 
Hurrah!” 

Thereby he gets an edge on the bache- 
lor. He has a chance to throw his hat in 
the air at least once a year. When does 
the bachelor pull his ‘‘Hurrahs”? Think 
it over. 


[E THE locked-up hubbies believe that 
the boys still at farge are raising Cain 
seven nights a week and fifty-two weeks 
in the year, let them cease to be envious. 
It can’t be done. The most fatiguing 
activity in the world is that of roystering. 
It is terrible to be fed up on roystering. 
Almost any group of case-hardened bache- 
lors would rather row a boat than sit 
around a table and sing. 

Bachelors do not regard their respective 
caves and caverns as modified cabarets. 
Their so-called home life is merely a recog- 
nition of the physical fact that no one can 
entirely dispense with slumber. > - 

The “jolly bachelor” in his own retreat 
is often just as jolly as a festoon of crape. 
He is not discontented. He is calmly 
reconciled. But not celebrating. - 

He has been saved from the shipwreck, 
by miraculous intervention, but he finds 
himself on a lonely island and not a sail in 
sight. < 

The bachelor doesn’t have to watch the 
clock, and no one is waiting to ask him 
where he has been; but how about that 
rapidly-approaching day when he will not 
find in all the world, liver and bacon that 
are cooked just right, or coffee fit to drink? 

As the autumn days grow shorter, and 
each milestone begins to look more like a 
tombstone, the bachelor becomes less and 
less declamatory regarding the joys of 
single blessedness. 

He doesn’t weaken, mind you. He can 
explain why it would have been mani- 
festly impossible for him, at any time, to 
undertake such a crazy experiment. His 
training, his temperament, the conditions 
enforced by his employment, the uncer- 
tainty of his financial outlook— these and 
thirty other good reasons made it utterly 
impossible for him even to think of playing 
such a ghastly joke on a nice woman. 

He is there with a defense; but when you 
ask him to add up the net blessings and 
benefits which accrue to the bachelor, his 
discourse becomes diffuse and unconvinc- 
ing. If he is past forty, he doesn't brag 
at all. If he is past fifty, he begins to talk 
about the weather. 

And now, having received all of this 
secret information from the camp of the 
enemy, you know as much as we do re- 
garding the joys of single blessedness. 
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Douglas Fir 
Northern White Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 


HOW EXPERT SELECTION OF LUMBER 


Western Hemlock 
Washington Red Cedar 
Red Fir and Larch 
Norway Pine 


MAY SAVE YOU MONEY 


VERYONE admires the fine old wood 
structures that have come down from 
Colonial times. 
“But,” you hear people say, “You can’t 
get lumber like that these days.” 
It's not the fault of the lumber. It's the 
wiy lumber is used. 
se the right wood in its proper place— 
, and, granted that your construction is right, 
you will get as sound and durable a building 
as any built in Colonial days! 


q 


There is today available in most markets 
a greater variety of structural woods than 
ever—with the possible exception of hard- 
woods, which are now seldom used for 
building purposes. 

This same thing is true of woods for 
industrial uses. 

Many woods formerly sold only in local 
markets are seeking wider outlets of dis- 
tribution. For instance, Douglas Fir, prob- 
ably the greatest wood in the country for 
structural timbers, has only recently come 
into common use in the great iae Bs on 
the Atlantic Seaboard. 

There is available a great body of detailed 
and scientific knowledge about the qualities 
of these woods, their strengths, their proper 
treatment and application, and how they 
will act under given conditions of service. 

Getting this knowledge and acting on it 
may easily double the service you get from 
lumber. 

You cannot judge the service of lumber 
by its appearance. The “nice clear board” 
that looks so attractive may not be the right 
species for your purpose. A sound board of 
another species, even though knotted, may 
give you much greater value and service. 


It all depends on the natural characteris- 
tics of the wood, and on the careful selection 
of the lumber for the service it is to per- 
form. 

Which is the most practical wood for a 
given purpose, and what grade will do the 
work most economically, can all be told b 
the scientific knowledge about woods which 
has accumulated through years of observa- 
tion and experience. 

The user of lumber is today in position 
to fill his requirements more efficiently and 
economically than ever before. 


OA 


What we advocate is conservation and 
economy through the use of the right wood 
in its proper place. 

To this end we will supply to lumber 
dealers and to the public, any desired infor- 
mation as to the qualities of the different 
species and the best wood for a given 
purpose. 

This service will be as broad and im- 
partial as we know how to make it. We 
are not partisans of any particular species 
of wood. We advise the best lumber for 
the purpose, whether we handle it or not. 

From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly stamped 
on our product. 

When you buy lumber for any purpose, 
no matter how much or how little, you can 
look at the mark and know that you are 
getting a standard article of known merit. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distrib- 
uted through the established trade channels 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, 
Spokane, Washington, with branch offices 
and representatives throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 
Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine; Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States. 
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Never Hesitate to "Cut Loose” if You 
See Something Better 


My father was a man who dabbled in 
various things outside of his business. 
My mother was the balance wheel of the 
family. She always ran the store when 
my father was at market, br at one of the 
many meetings he attended, and my 
brothers and I helped her from the time 
we were little children. ; 

After the close of the Civil War, busi- 
ness was bad for several years. I knew 
this, and got the notion that I could con- 
tribute to the family income by selling 
papers. But when I announced my 
scheme, my parents did not receive it 
with enthusiasm. 

“I don't know that it would do any 
harm," said my father. ‘Other boys 
have done it." 

“Well, my boy won't do it!" declared 
my mother. ‘‘He must go to school." 

“But he only wants to sell papers be- 
fore and after school." ; 

“Yes! And he will run wild; and what 
brains he has will be full of his paper-sell- 
ing, even when he is in school! We need 
the money—but not that badly.” 

My wise mother had her way. How- 
ever, plenty of work was expected of me 
at home. We boys did all the chores, took 
care of Billy, the horse, kept the harness 
clean, washed the delivery wagon and the 
old "buggy," and often waited on store. 


"THEN came the great Chicago fire, in 
1871, when I was thirteen years old. It 
swept away almost everything that we pos- 
sessed. When we realized that the house 
was doomed, we harnessed Billy to the 
delivery wagon and thus carried my 
mother, who was too ill to walk, to safety. 

She was all we did save. But in saving 
her we kept what was of more value to us 
than everything else. I knew this at the 
time and the realization grew with the 
years that followed. 

Within a few months after the fire my 
father died. As soon as a new building 
was put up, the family moved back to the 
old site in Van Buren Street and we even 
managed to open a little grocery again. 
But most of our money was gone, our 
father was gone, and this time even my 
mother could not protest when I said I 
was going to quit school. 

At that time, newspapers sold on the 
streets for ten and fifteen cents a copy. 
The boys bought them. at the newspaper 
offices for five cents apiece, so they made 
a very good margin of profit. Of course 
I had "kept my eyes open for opportuni- 
ties," at least enough to know this, and 
that was the reason I chose that line. 

But I hadn't been at it very long before 
the boys declared they were paying too 
much for their papers, and insisted that 
they wouldn't pay more than three cents 
a copy. This struck me as ill-advised and 
I fought the movement. 

“If we succeed in getting our papers for 
three cents," | said, "the public will soon 
insist that they won't pay more than five." 


(Continueed from page 19) 


My reasoning didn't make a hit, how- 
ever, and the other boys struck. I kept 
on buving and selling at the old figures; 
but I didn't last long, for the strikers took 
my papers away from me, tore them up, 
and threw me into the gutter. 

They won their strike; but, as I had 
predicted, they soon had to sell their pa- 
pers at five cents a copy. In time, as the 
circulation of newspapers increased, news- 
boys could make money at that price; 
but conditions were very different then. 
There weren't enough street sa;es to yield 
good profits to the number of boys making 
them. So I pulled out. 


AFTER the fire, the streets were, of 
course, in pretty bad condition. There 
were heaps of débris everywhere, and the 
result was that clouds of dust were con- 
stantly blowing about. I had noticed that 
drivers were terribly bothered by this dust 
and that their eyes were always inflamed. 

Here was a genuine business opening, a 
chance to supply people with something 
they really needed. 1 bought a dozen good- 
sized goggles, stationed myself in a street 
where both the trafic and the dust were 
heavy, and in no time at all my stock in 
trade went like hot cakes. 

I had bought the goggles at 1274 cents 
apiece and sold them at 25 cents. Next, 
1 bought a whole gross of goggles, went on 
selling them myself, and hired other boys 
to help me, paying them a commission of 
5 cents on every pair they disposed of. 

Of course they very soon decided to buy 
and sell on their own account, and this 
split up the business so much that there 
wasn’t enough in it for any of us, certainly 
not enough to satisfy me. When I realized 
this, I left the field to the others and be- 
gan looking around for a better opening. 

In dealing with the drivers of trucks 
and wagons I had discovered that there 
was a great demand for this kind of serv- 
ice. Because of the fire, there was a lot of 
old stuff to be carted off and new materials 
to be hauled in. Also, the grocery busi- 
ness wasn’t doing very well and our 
delivery wagor. was idle most of the 
time. l therefore had a horse and wagon 
at my disposal at a time when horses and 
wagons were in demand; and this struck 
me as another good business opportunity. 

As our wagon was a light one and I my- 
self only a half-grown boy, I could not 
handle Keay loads; so I made a practice 
of going to the auction rooms, where I got 
plenty of chances to deliver people's pur- 
chases for them. 

While waiting around these places I 
used to watch the sales; and it struck me 
that there were bargains going to waste. 
This seemed to be another opportunity; 
so, when I saw what seemed to me a real 
bargain, I bid it in. Then 1 would tell the 
auctioneer to hold it over until he could 
sell it to better advantage. 

Sometimes I would buy quite large lots 
of goods and take them in my delivery 


wagon to dealers who might be interested. 
] remember that several hundred cases of 
castile soap were put up at one of these 
auctions, with almost no bidders. I got 
an option on the lot, and took the samples 
of the soap to a wholesale dealer, hoping 
to sell him perhaps a few cases of it. To 
my amazement, I sold the whole lot and 
actually made several hundred dollars. 

Inside of a few years from the time I 
began as a newsboy at thirteen I had built 
up a paying business. It was done simply 
by keeping my eyes open for opportuni- 
ties. T hadn't gone far afield hunting for 
big chances, but had taken just the small 
ones that lay right before me. 

It seems to me that many young men 
are thinking too much about the secret of 
success, imagining that it is some deep 
mystery. The "secret" may be in plain 
sight, right before their eyes; but they are 
looking somewhere else—generally far off. 

As in most auction rooms, a good deal 
of the stuff sold was furniture; and almost 
without being conscious of it I was not 


only learning to know this line of goods 


but was becoming interested in it. There 
was a demand for furniture, too. Hun- 
dreds of families had lost all their house- 
hold belongings in the fire and these losses 
had to be replaced. Not only that, but 
people would always need furniture. So 

figured that it would be a good perma- 
nent business to get into. 

As the first step to this, I became a 
clerk, a salesman, in a small retail store 
on Fifth Avenue; not the New York Fifth 
Avenue, but the Chicago one, which was 
a very different matter. Before this, I had 
saved quite a bit of money, but had lost 
most of it through two bank failures. 

'The result was that at nineteen 1 had 
only $350 as my capital. But 1 was in a 
business which I believed in. So l got 
another clerk, who had $500, to go in with 
me and we “set up" for ourselves. We 
tossed a coin to see whose name should go 
first in the firm's name; and, as he won, 
we started out as “Geohegan and Revell." 
l'hat was in 1877, six years after l began 
as a newsboy. 


ONLY a few years later I thought I saw 
another opportunity. We wanted to 
move to a better location, and the one 
which attracted us was in a buildin 

where there were fifty other tenants. f 
found that we could lease this -building 
for $16,000 a year. But my partner 


- thought I was crazy to suggest it, so he 


sold out to me. I paid him $22,coo cash 
for his share of the business—into which 
we had put $850, between us, only a few 
ears before. It wasn’t long after I had 
ught him out before I had to use the 
whole of the new building instead of only 
part of one floor, as at first. 

That is the story of what happened to 
one boy through keeping his eyes open for 
opportunities. But of course Í don't mean 
that alertness is the only essential to suc- 
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E of the most suitable gifts you 
can make to the high school or i 
college graduate isan Eversharp Pencil. / 
No matter whether ihe recipient is a 
girl or boy he will prize this present 
highly and find use for it every day in 
the year. Eversharp Pencils are made 
in many attractive designs both in 
silver and in gold. They are priced as 
low as $1.00 and as high as $65. 
Made by Wahl methods which means 
jeweler precision, these pencils give 
perfect writing service and will last a 
lifetime. Be sure you get the genuine 
Eversharp—the name is on the pencil. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


EVERSHARP 


Made by 
The Wah! Company 
Chicago 
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cess. A few years ago I became inter- 
ested in trying to study out just what 
qualities are helpful, and I finally wrote 
out a list which Tersaped under the head 
of "Personality," and which included Ap- 


pearance, Voice, Language, Tact, En-- 


thusiasm, Knowledge, and Imagination. 

Fifty years in business have brought me 
into contact with thousands of men; not 
only those in my own organization but 
also those connected with other firms. 
And, like every other man with a similar 
experience, I have learned that first im- 
pressions have a powerful effect. 

For that reason, the first three things I 
mentioned—Appearance, Voice, and Lan- 
guage—are worth the attention of every 
man, no matter what his age or what po- 
sition he has attained in life. 

I recall one man who was in my employ, 
a salesman of unusual ability. Appar- 
ently he was one of the people who think 
that trifles can be disregarded. To be 
specific, he would not keep his hands 
sean! In particular, his finger nails were 
generally in the condition sometimes de- 
scribed as “in mourning.” Of course, 
every Chicagoan has his troubles when it 
comes to the matter of clean hands. But 
I wouldn't say that this man had any 
troubles of the sort; because he didn’t try 
to keep his hands clean, not even when I 
spoke to him about it! 


HIS man’s carelessness in that direc- 

tion was an annoyance to me. I knew, 
therefore, that it must be an annoyance 
to outsiders with whom he had to deal 
as our representative. Instinctively they 
would extend this annoyance to the busi- 
ness itself; they would feel that only a 
slovenly business would tolerate a slov- 
enly employee. 

The result was that when this man had 
an opportunity to go to another firm, I let 
him go! He was a good man. But he 
was not good enough; because he would 
not see the importance of little things. If 
he had been willing to do that, he might 
have risen to almost any position in our 
organization. 

Ta these business contacts there is only 
one thing which is absolutely certain to 
“get across.” That is our personality as 
it shows on the surface. A man may not 
be able to convey his character in one 
meeting. But he cannot prevent his ap- 
pearance and his manner of speaking 
from being noted. 

I think a good many young men might 
do well to save some ul ehe money they 
spend in other ways and invest it in clean 
linen. Clothes that are well brushed and 
well pressed make a better impression 
than more expensive ones which are in 
need of these simple attentions. 

As for the tone in which a person 
speaks and the language he uses, they 
"talk" in more ways than one. In busi- 
ness, more than anywhere else, the man 
who speaks clearly, directly, courteously, 
and sincerely, makes a good impression. 
Because those are the very essentials of 
thebestbusiness dealings: clearness, direct- 
ness, courtesy, and sinceritv, or good faith. 
The man whose speech has these qualities 
predisposes you to expect the same quali- 
ties in your business relations with him. 

Someone has described Tact as “just 
plain horse sense in dealing with other 
people;" but that is an easy-sounding 
formula which is hard to fill. A better 


one might be drawn from the Golden Rule, 
for Tact is really nothing more nor less 
than treating people as we would like to 
have them treat us. 

If you are an employer, do you treat a 
man who comes to you in search of a po- 
sition as you would like to be treated under 
similar circumstances? A great many 
men who have reached the stage where 
they do the hiring seem to have forgotten 
hów they used to feel when they were on 
the other side of the employer's desk. 

Even though you never have had to 
ask for a job, you can put yourself in the 
place of the man, or the woman, who is 
asking you for a chance. 


T? THE applicant himself it is even 
more vital that Ae shall display this 
quality. If you go to a man to ask for a po- 
sition, try to put yourself in Ais place. If 
you were sitting where he is, would you 
want people to come in and make you listen 
to a long recital of their troubles? Thatis 
what a good many job-hunters do. Would 
you want to listen to a man "knock" his 
previous employers, or boast of his own 
achievements, or try to impress you with 
his social position, or be "fresh" with you, 
or air his grouches? 

If you are a salesman your success will 
depend so largely on this ability to put 

ourself in the other man's place that it is 

ard to see how you can get very far with- 
out it. If, for instance, you were the cus- 
tomer, and something had been wrong 
with your previous order, would you like 
to have the salesman argue with you and 
try to put you in the wrong? If you were 
a buyer, would you want a salesman to 
treat you as if you were such “small po- 
tatoes" that he was doing you a favor in 
handling your order? 

I might put a dozen hypothetical ques- 
tions of this sort. But it all comes down 
to the one point—that Tact is largely the 
ability to treat others as we would like to 
be treated by them. 

Nothing great was ever achieved with- 
out Enthusiasm. Many have said this: but 


it cannot be repeated too often. Enthu- : 


siasm is the dynamic of personality. In 
our modern phrase, it is what puts pep 
into a man. 

The reason enthusiasm is so valuable is 
because it sets a lot of wheels in motion. 


It makes a man eager, energetic, optimis- _ 


tic. It gives him courage, belief, vision. 
Big things are being done right straight 
along by just ordinary men, simply be- 
cause they are enthusiastic about their 
work. A man can't be enthusiastic if he 
is a bundle of doubts. That kind of man 
is always hesitating and hanging back. 
The young fellow who is always "sore" 
about something, always talking about 
things being "bunk," always busy run- 
ning things down instead of eagerly build- 
ing them up, cannot even make a show of 
enthusiasm. That kind of man is a mill- 
stone tied around the neck of a business. 
The enthusiastic man is literally a booster, 
in the best sense of the word. Just ask 
yourself which kind you would want in 
an organization, if you could choose. 
And which kind do you think will climb 
faster and reach a higher goal? When I 
speak about enthusiasm, I'm not thinking 
of the mere “hurrah-boys” talker. If I 
may be permitted a play upon words, I will 
say that Bluster and Brag are two busy 
B's that never do much for anybody. The 


only noise they make in the world is the 
noise of their own buzzing. 

It is worth remembering, that the steam 
that blows a whistle isn't driving any ma- 
chinery! That kind of steam is first cousin 
to hot air. And the Hot Air and Idle 
Steam families are largely composed of 
the busy B's I just spoke of. 

The buyer for a large steel company 
once said, "I don't care bow good-looking 
a salesman may be, or how resourceful in 
repartee; he doesn't get my interest or my 
order unless he has ERE in his head 
that he can give me to use in my business 
—and it takes me about five minutes to 
find out whether he has or not.” 

In other words, the qualities of which I 
have been talking here have an immediate 
value in making a good impression. But 
unless those qualities are backed up by 
definite, concrete Knowledge, they seem 
insubstantial. 

Knowledge about his work, or his busi- 
ness, is as important to a man as ammu- 
nition is to a soldier. The soldier won’t 
last long, as a fighting unit, if his cartridge 
belt is empty. He may wear a beautiful 
uniform, look wonderful on parade, be 
the most popular man in the regiment, 
and believe with all his heart and soul in 
the cause the army is fighting for; but if 
he goes into battle without any ammuni- 
tion he will be sent to the rear as soon as 
the fact is discovered. 

Just in the same way, a man may have 
a good appearance, may be a persuasive 
and delightful talker, may be tactful and 
even show enthusiasm; but if he doesn’t 
know anything about his job, he, too, will 
find himself being relegated to the rear. 

If his work is to sell merchandise, you 
may say that his goods speak for them- 
selves. That is a common expression. 
But there are very few kinds of goods that 
do not need an interpreter. The man 
who has to let the goods speak for them- 
selves, because he doesn’t know their story, 
is only a kind of animated show case. 


GOMETIMES I think the last quality I 
spoke of is the most important of all. 
At any rate, I believe it is essential to any 
really big achievement. Knowledge of 
bare facts and figures gives a man his 
ammunition. But a full cartridge belt 
doesn’t make a general out of a doughboy, 
does it? The kind of general that wins 
campaigns must be able to conceive and 
to plan them. He must be able to imagine 
things that may happen, and other things 
that can be made to happen. 

The average man thinks imagination 
is something that poets and novelists 
have. But the workman who thinks of a 
better way of digging a ditch has imagina- 
tion, just as truly as a poet has it. 

This is constructive imagination. It is 
behind all great successes. In a verv 
small way, perhaps it was responsible for 
my going into the various business under- 
takings of my boyhood. .I was no stronger 
than other boys i knew; I was no brighter, 
generally speaking; but I did, early in 
my career, learn the values there are in 
"opportunity." So, after all, I come back 
to my original text. For in keeping one’s 
eyes open for these opportupities—which 
come in different ways in every life—one 
is really doing what will develop business 
imagination: "the ability to foresee what 
may happen and what may be made to 
happen." 
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What 1S 


OOD design, good materials, and good con- 

struction—these things make quality in a 
door. Never before have they been combined so 
successfully as in the present designs of Curtis 
doors. If you are building a new home, be sure to 
find out about the character found not only in 
Curtis doors but also in other articles of Curtis 


Woodwork. 


Curtis Woodwork consists of doors and windows, 
built-in furniture of all kinds, staircases, mantels, 
and other woodwork for the inside and outside of a 
house. 


Standardized designs and sizes permit quantity 

roduction. This insures economy in production. 

herefore, beauty and economy are both found in 
Curtis Woodwork. And there is variety enough to 
permit a wide selection for homes of Colonial, 
English, Southern, and Western types. 


For fifty-five years the Curtis Companies have 
been constructing woodwork of quality. In recent 
years the cooperation of Trowbridge & Ackerman, 
well-known New York architects, was obtained. 
They detailed standardized designs for every arti- 
cle of Curtis Woodwork. The result is woodwork 
that combines mechanical perfection with genuine 
architectural beauty. * 


“Architectural Interior and Exterior Woodwork, 


CURTI 


The name “Curtis” appears in the above 
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Standardized" is the title of the Curtis catalog. 
Your Curtis dealer can show it to you. It shows 
photographically the beauty, comfort, and conven- 
ence of Curtis Woodwork and describes in detail 
the features of Curtis construction. 

The same architects who designed Curtis Wood- 
work have made plans and originated illustrations 
for more than 200 different houses to show how it 
can be used. They range in size from three-room 
cottages to eight-room homes. A beautiful port- 
folio with detailed floor plans, illustrations, and 
complete descriptions of 32 of these houses and the 
Curtis Woodwork they contain, will be supplied 
FREE upon the request of your Curtis dealer. Of 
course Curtis Woodwork can be used in a home of 
any type. 

If there is no Curtis dealer in your town, send us 
50 cents in stamps (75 cents in Canada), and we 
will send you the portfolio you request. Get one 
of these portfolios. It will save you money, for 
after seeing it you will insist that your plan, regard- 
less of its origin, utilize only standard sizes and 
designs of Curtis Woodwork. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 


1206 So. Second Street Clinton, Iowa 

Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 

Oklahoma City, Okla, Minneapolis, Minn. Clinton, Iowa 

Lincoln, Neb. Bioux City, Iowa Wausau, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sales Offices nt Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Akron, and New York 


Topeka, Kan. 
Detroit, Mich. 


WOODWORK 
The Térmanent Türniture for Your Tome 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 


1206 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 
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QUALITY in a DOOR? 


Enclosed find. ........- cents in stamps for which please send me 
O Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3, 4, 5-room houses) 50c. (75cin Canada.) 
O Better Built Homes, Vol. VII (6, 7, 8-room houses) 500. (75c in Canada.) 
O Better Built Homes, Vol. VIII (houses forthe farm) 50c. (75c in Canada.) 
(Please check the one you wish) 


form on every article of Curtis Woodwork. It 
is either impressed into the wood itself or 
permanently affixed to it. This trademark 
is your guarantee of sound materials and 


good construction. Look for it when your The makers ofCURNS Wood Na tnd ccscc ced needed cece pane de E E s PED AP Ea 
1 1 e makers o, 1 ood- 
woodwork is delivered. work guarantee complete sat- Street or R. F. D. 
isfactyon to its users. “We're Town i eee 


not satisfied unless you are." 
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You 


and 
your 
banker 


feel safer 


with all risk removed 


You may freely issue 
insured checks with no 
fear of taking a chance of 
loss through’ fraudulent 
alterations. Bonds of 
the American Guaranty 
Company guard each 
bank and each customer 
using these checks. 
Another forward step 
taken by banks to provide 
the greatest safety for the 
funds in their custody. 


LOOK FOR 
“THE MARK OF SAFETY” 


Protected by individual bonds of 
The American Gueranty Company. 
se checks are the safest you can use. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA |. DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


Whats All the Fuss About? 


By S. 


AM decidedly fed up on thrift arti- 

cles about $200 suits, $26 shoes, $12 

silk shirts by the dozen, $3,000 pearl 
necklaces, and $8,000 apartments that, 
by rights, should rent for $2,500. What 
the heck! difference does it make whether 
a $2,500 apartment rents for $8,000, or a 
tailor-made suit sells for $200? What 
difference does it make to the bunch of us, 
I mean? The people who rent even $2,500 
apartments at any time are only about 
one tenth of one per cent of the whole of 
us. What about the rest of us? 

Here's something to ponder on; per- 
haps, and again perhaps not. When I 
came back from France I wanted to get 
married. I had nine hundred dollars in 
cash and an income of $150 a month. 
Out of that hundred and fifty must come, 
every month, twenty-five dollars for office 
expenses. Should Í or should I not? I 
should. "Therefore I did. 

When it came to settling down we had 
our misgivings. But, "He that seeketh 
shall find." We sought, and found, a 
four-room, ground-floor flat with bath- 
room, hot and cold water thrown in for 
$22 per month. The heat we must furnish 
for ourselves, through the medium of a 
hot-air furnace in the basement. The 
house was frame, not new, but in a good 
state of repair. 

Furniture: $500 for four rooms, kitchen 
and bath. And, mind you, we are fastid- 
ious, my wife and I; she being a graduate 
of New England Conservatory and I of 
the University of Chicago. Five hundred 
dollars! We sought the furniture stores. 
We explored their very deepest depths, 
and dark despair crept into our hearts. 


INALLY, we looked over the advertis- 

ing columns of the daily papers, for that 
was moving time. Behold: “Furniture for 
sale. Four-room apartment complete, 
price $350.” Just our size in every way. 
We went, we asked, we looked. The bed- 
room suite was of burled walnut, very 
pretty. The parlor was rather antique 
with heavy, straight-backed mahogany, or 
at least imitation-mahogany; chairs, six of 
them, two center tables and a wonderful 
stand-lamp that had three burners. There 
was also a glass vase, fully a foot and a 


half tall with imitation sweet peas in it. 


The dining-room suite was of quarter- 
sawed oak, very heavy and good. There 
was a bird's-eye maple dresser doing serv- 
ice as a buffet. There was an incomplete 
set of dishes of a very good pattern. The 


_ kitchen was very well furnished, with the 


exception of gas range and ice box. There 
was a brand-new sewing machine. The 


| rugs were good and would cost us $150 


new. And all this for $350! 

Isaid: "Let's go out and walk around 
a block." 

We walked around ten blocks. The 
thing that bothered me was that it seemed 
too good to be true. 

We went back and paid down twenty 
dollars and made a promise of thirty 


J. R. 


dollars additional next morning in ex- 
change for a five-days’ option. 

I did a little investigating: went to the 
courthouse and found there was no chat- 
tel mortgage recorded against the furni- 
ture; found also that the owner was a 
lieutenant in active service with the army. 

We paid for the furniture before the 
option expired and moved it out to our 
apartment. It fitted in grandly. We 
bought a gas stove and other odds and 
ends. We rented a piano from one of the 
neighbors for three dollars per month. 

However, we were still facing the prob- 
lem of living on $125 a month. Our rent 
is $22 per month, our coal bill is about $8 
per month the year round. We heat our 

edroom only the hour before retiring. 
In cold weather, we heat the kitchen only 
when it is in use. At night we heat noth- 
ing. 

We hire no help of any kind. We wash 
our clothes once every two weeks. My 
brother-in-law gave me his discarded 
hand washing-machine and I run it. 
also wring out the clothes, fill and empty 
the tubs and, when it is cold, I hang out 
the clothes. My wife does the rest. 


SIX months have passed and we are liv- 
ing mm our income. How do we do 

it? We spend the money as we get it, 

that's all; no running of accounts for us. 

Clothes? My wife makes most of hers. 
When it comes to things that really must 
be bought, we try to get that which will 
look well enough and wear longest. I 
paid $14 for woolen trousers a short time 
ago. They were recut to fit me and are 
good enough for any man. I paid $9.75 
for shoes and got stung. I should have 
paid $12. My wife did, and she got a pair 
that will look good enough and wear long 
enough for anyone. When my shoe bot- 
toms wear out, I have them done over. 

When it comes to eating, we do. Three 
times a day." Once a day we have meat. 
meat costs us on the average 35 cents per 
day. Eggs, fresh, are 80 cents in our town. 
Cold-storage eggs are 65 cents per dozen. 
We use fresh ones for eating and cold 
storage for cooking. Our 74-cent butter 
we mix with the best grade of “Olie” and 
hit a passable medium. Apples are 10 
cents per pound and we eat all we care 
for, which is several, also, oranges and 
grapefruit are always in our pantry. 

As to outside interests: my wife takes a 
music lesson every Saturday and goes to 
Chicago to take it. They cost $5 per, be- 
sides the car fare. She teaches just enough 
music to pay for them. 

So there you are. What’s the matter 


with it? “Not utting anything away for 
^id rainy day?" 0; but I carry insurance, 
and there will be time enough for other 


savings later. My income will not always 
be $125 per. Perhaps, for instance, some- 
one will give me six or seven dollars for 
this article. [More than that, mister 
man.—THE Epitor.] In that case I shall 
straightway start a savings account. 
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Donse HROTHERS 


There is no mistaking the place which 
Dodge Brothers Sedan occupies in the 
social and business life of the nation 


It is evident that it attracts to itself 
substantial people in each community 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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The thrifty way of buying 


The American Magazine 


When bought separately, the center, or 
broiling, slices of Premium Ham command 
a higher price than the butt or shank, 
commonly preferred for baking or boil- 
ing. By buying a whole Premium Ham, 
you not only get the center slices for less, 
but get all cuts at a low average price. 


This thrifty method of purchasing thus 
saves money and also provides a conven- 
ient reserve supply of meat. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


The parchment Premium wrapper pre- 
serves the sweet juiciness, flavor and uni- 
form goodness provided by the Premium 
process of selecting and curing hams. 


. If you prefer nol to prepare the whole Premium Ham at 


once, the butcher can cul it for you: the butt end for 
baking, the shank for boiling, and four or five slices from 
the center to fry or broil without parboiling. Put in the 
original Premium wrapper the pieces you don’t want to 
use immediately. 


— 


Itis not 


Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 


Look for this “no parboiling" tag 
when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 


Premium Ham 


© 1921,0.-C.Co, All rights reserved. One of a series 
painted by Norman Rockwell for Orange-Crush Co. 


— lide limes? 
dink [YME-CRUSH 


This latest addition to the “Crush” family has 
a distinctive lime flavor, equal in deliciousness to 
Ward’s Orange-Crush and Lemon-Crush. These 
flavors are blends of fruit oils, fruit juices and citric 
acid from oranges, lemons or limes. Get the genuine. 


At fountains or in bottles 
Guaranteed under all pure food laws, Federal and State 


Prepared by Orange-Crush Co. Plant and Laboratories, Chicago. Research Laboratory, Los Angeles 


FR i asy gce oe fo ts a 

becoming tint of the powder—for the alluring charm 

of the perfume—and perhaps for all three, Florient, 

Flowers of the Orient, is preferred by dainty : 

` Powdered Perfume, it has been called — fragrant 

with Florient, which won first place in an International 
Perfume Contest. 

-Send qc in stamps for a dainty trial box. — 
a md nt Dept. K ` 199 Fulton Street, New York 


is obtainable also in Toilet Soa p, 
prend "Toilet Water and Face Powder. 


